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Only  the  names  of  thoie  genera  are  given  under  which  a  new  species  or  variety  is  introduced. 
New  genera  are  distinguished  by  the  sign  of  addition,  thus,  +  ;  and  generic  names  which  have  been  alten>d, 
by  parallel  lines,  thus,  ||. 


A*cer 
AcerdtuB 

4.  AdHli  L. 

IE,seuldce4B 

.^Inus 

AnufgdHka 


I. 

IV. 

cxlviL 

2542 

cxlvii. 

2541 

clU. 

2585 

cxlvii. 

2543 

clii. 

2589 

cxlviii. 

2554 

r 

IV. 

Anacardidcea 

•  cxlviL 

2548 

4.  Anag^rit 

-        CXlTlil. 

2549 

Anonaceae 

-   cxlvi. 

2536 

il'nihcnia 

el. 

3573 

AjMMynAcn* 

Aquifolideea 

ci. 

-  cxlvii. 

2561 

2545 

i^'rbutus 

cli. 

2575 

VUl 
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Aristolochidcea 

clii. 

2585 

AmramiUit^ 

cxivi. 

SMO 
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.     cxlviiL 

2554 

Asclepiadacea 

clL 

2581 

Bal9€UHcteuB 

cliii. 

2597 

^BatfUOA 

czlvUL 
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cxlvi. 

2536 
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cxlvi. 

2537 
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2597 
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+ /ZeomtoiiUies 
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CHAP.  CVI. 

OF   THB  HARDT  LIGNEOUS   PLANTS  OF   THE  ORDER   OAHRy/'CKM. 

Ga^rvta  Doufflas.  Flowers  unisexual ;  those  of  the  two  sexes  upon  distinet 
plants.  —  Male.  Flowers  in  pendulous  catkin-like  racemes  witnin  connate 
I>ractea8.  Calyx  4-leaved.  Stamens  4.  —  Female  ?  Flowers  in  pendulous 
catkin-like  racemes,  within  connate  bracteas.  Calyx  connate  with  the 
oyary,  8-toothed.  Ovary  1-celled.  Styles  2,  setaceous.  Ovules  2,  pen« 
dulous,  with  funiculi  as  long  as  themselves.  Fruit  a  berried  pericarp,  not 
openine,  containing  2  seeds.  Embryo  very  minute,  in  the  base  of  a  sreat 
mass  or  fleshy  albumen. —  Species,  1.  A  native  of  the  west  side  of  the 
dividmg  mountain  range  of  North  America,  in  temperate  latitudes.  A 
shrub.  Leaves  opposite,  without  stipules,  persistent  Wood  without  dis- 
tinct concentric  zones,  or  vasiform  tissue  (dotted  ducts).  (lAndlejft  Nat. 
SyH.  i^BoUtMf^  p.  173.) 

Genus  1. 


Q 


0A^RRYi4  Doug.    The  Oarrta.    Lin.  Sytt.  Dioe'cia  Tetrandria. 

UfiUt/leaiiam.    LIndl.  In  Hot  Reg.,  1 1686. 

DerimxHoiL    Named  by  Mr.  Dooglu  in  compliment  to  Ifiekolat  Qarrtf^  Eta,,  Secretary  to  the  Hud- 

ioa*t  Bay  Companr,  to  vhoae  klndnest  and  aatistance  be  wai  mucb  mdMted  daring  bis  traTete  in 

Neitb>ireit  America. 

DescnpHon^  jr.    An  evergreen  shrub,  with  thick*  coriaceous  leaves,  like 
some  species  of  evergreen  viburnum. 

tt  1.  G.  ELLi'PTiCA  Doug,    The  elliptic4Mrtv(/  Qwrrytu 

IdeH^fkmUim,    Dong.  MS. }  LIndL  Bot.  Reg.,  1 1686.  . 
EmgrtufimgB.    Bot  Keg.,  1. 168& ;  and  our  jl^.  1S61. 

Description^  ^c,  A  shrub,  hitherto  seen  only  from  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  high,  but 
which  will  probably  grow  much  higher.  Branches,  when  young,  pubescent 
and  purplish;  when  older,  smooth  and  grevish.  Leaves  opposite,  exstipu- 
late,  wavy,  on  short  footstalks,  oblong-acute,  leathery,  evergreen ;  dark  green 
and  shining  above;  hoary  beneath,  with  simply  twisted,  interwoven  hairs. 
(Lindl.)  This  very  handsome  true  evergreen  is  a  native  of  North  Caro- 
lina, where  it  was  discovered  by  Douglas.  It  was  introduced  in  1828,  and 
flowered  for  the  first  time,  in  the  Chiswick  Garden,  in  October,  1834.  The 
following  observations,  abridged  from  the  Botanical  Reguter,  are  by  Dr. 
Lindley :  —  This  plant  is  probaby  the  greatest  botanical  curiosity  sent  home 
by  Dou^as;  for  it  appears  to  represent  a  natural  order  altogether  distinct 
from  any  previously  known,  and  connecting  certain  well-known  natural  orders 

*6  a 
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in  an  unexpected  and  satisfactory  manner.  In  its  amen- 
taceous inflorescence,  imperfect  flowers,  superior  calyx, 
and  mode  of  germination,  Garrya  is  ver^r  similar  to  Cu-  |q^| 
puHferae,  from  which  it  differs  most  essentially  in  its  wood 
without  concentric  circles  or  dotted  vessels,  its  opposite 
exstipulate  leaves,  simple  fruit,  and  minute  embryo  lying 
in  a  great  mass  of  albumen.  The  latter  characters  bring 
it  near  Fiperaceae  and  their  allies,  especially  Chlordnthes, 
with  which  its  zoneless  wood  (for  Chloranthus  has  no 
annual  zones^,  simple  fruit,  and  opposite  leaves,  also 
agree;  but  tne  stipules  of  Chlordntnes,  together  with 
its  achlamydeous  bisexual  flowers,  and  articuGited  stems, 
distinctly  separate  that  order.*'  (Bot.  Reg,,  t.  1686.) 
Only  the  male  plant  of  Gdrrya  ellf ptica  is  in  the  country. 
When  in  flower  (which  it  is  from  December  till  April),  the 
plant  has  a  most  striking  and  graceful  appearance,  from 
Its  slender  pendulous  catkins,  many  of  which  are  8  in.  to  I  ft.  in  length.  It 
was  at  first  grown  in  peat,  but  appears  to  prefer  a  loamy  soiL  It  is  readily 
incrrased  by  layers ;  and  by  cuttings  in  sand  under  a  hand-^ass.  Plants,  in 
the  Fulham  Nursery,  in  1837,  were  2U,  each. 
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OF    THE   HARDY   LIGNEOUS    PLANTS  OF   THE  ORDER  PLATANA^CEA. 

Fla^tanus  Tourti.  Flowers  unisexual ;  those  of  the  two  sexes  upon  one 
plant,  and  those  of  each  sex  disposed  many  together,  and  densely,  in 
globidar  catkins,  that  are  sessile  upon  pendulous  rachises,  2  generally  upon 
a  rachis ;  the  flowers  of  each  sex  upon  a  separate  rachis,  produced  from  a 
separate  bud. —  Catkin  of  male  flowers  constituted  of  minute,  rather  fleshy, 
persistent  bracteas,  and  of  deciduous  stamens.  Filaments  very  short, 
situated  between  the  bracteas,  and  of  about  their  length.  Anthers  of 
2  cells,  longer  than  the  filament;  attached  longitudinally  to  a  connectivum, 
which  is  broader  than  the  filament,  and  has  a  peltate  tip. — Catkin  of  female 
flowers  constituted  of  bracteas  and  pistils.  Pistils  numerous,  ap{]roxi- 
mately  pairs.  Ovary  of  1  cell,  including  1 — 2  pendulous  ovules.  Stigmas 
2,  long,  thread-shaped,  glanded  in  the  upper  part.  Fruit  a  utricle,  densely 
covered  with  articulated  hairs,  including  1  pendulous,  oblong,  exalbuminous 
seed.—  Species,  about  4.  Natives  of  the  temperate  zones  of  the  eastern 
and  western  hemispheres.  Tall  trees.  Leaves  alternate,  palmate,  annual; 
their  maivins  revolute  in  the  bud.  Leaf-bud  covered  with  a  conical  enve- 
lope; and  immersed,  in  the  preceding  year,  in  the  base  of  the  petiole.  (71 
Nees  ab  Etsenb.  Gen,  PI,  Fl.  Gerfn.y  and  observation.)  The  young  shoots, 
leaves,  and  stipules  are  thickly  covered  with  down,  which  as  soon  as  they 
become  fully  expanded  is  cast  off*,  and,  floating  in  the  atmosphere,  is  inhaled 
by  gardeners  and  others  who  have  occasion  to  be  much  among  the  trees, 
and  produces  a  cough  which  is  extremely  disagreeable,  and  is  not  got  rid 
of  for  several  weeks.  The  inconvenience  arising  from  this  down,  Auchaux 
informs  us,  is  well  known  in  America,  and  it  has  been  long  familiar  to 
French  nurserymen.  M.  Ch.  Morren,  Professor  of  Botany  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Liege,  gives  an  account  of  it  in  the  Dransactioru  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  BrttueU^  under  the  title  of  ^  Note  sur  I'Effet  pemicieux  du 
Duvet  du  Platane;*'  the  only  preventive  which  he  mentions  is  the  ob- 
vious one  adopted  by  M.  Henrard,  nurseryman  at  Lieoe,  viz.,  that  of  co- 
vering the  nose  and  the  mouth  with  a  handkerchief  of  fine  gauze.  (See 
p.  2045.,  and  UEcho  du  Monde  Savani,  Jan.  6.  1S38.) 


CUAP.  evil. 


platama'ce^.    pla'tanus. 


PLA'TANUS  L.    The  Plane  Tbeb.    Lia,  Sytt.  Moius'cia  Polyandria. 

IdaOfitaUm.    Un.  Geo.,  ]<7J&i  Reich..  1173.;  achrA,  1461.  i  OeRd.,  t,  W.  i  Toun..  L  3ffl. ,  Juo. 
«a;  ».  I>uH»ni,ap.S.i  Will*.  Sp.n.,«.  p.iTl  '  '         ' 

a»»a»f  r.    PtaUng,  fr.  i  FlnliiiHU,  Otr, 

JJerAoAM,  Fnu  pte4«p  ■up'*  i  u  lUialoa  to  lu  ipmdiBt  bfucbc*  ud  ih^i  ftrilua,  Tha 
vtimatBltaitutaittffUei,  Id  Sutluid,  lo.tha  .iThi  PKHdo-i^itiuiiK  (we  p.  llfcirpmhatilT 
In  mill  Um  PftBdi,  accanlUii  to  PukiDui,  flnt  aUcd  thii  the  plue  me.  Aon  tlii  mtiuts  of 
TWgii%  wtM  ftade^  ftan  the  hwilnm  otto  Imth,  that  U  nai  the  plaoa  trae  of  tba  anciam. 
iJncnptiiM,  ^.  Lofty  dedduous  tree*,  with  widely  Reading  bnnchea, 
dene  folwge,  and  bark  scalipg  off  in  hard  iir^ulBT  patches.  Natives  of  the 
east  or  Europe,  west  of  Ama,  and  north  of  Africa,  and  of  North  America. 
In  Britiun,  they  are  chiefly  planted  for  ornament,  and  they  niccecd  in  any  free 
ounit  soil,  in  a  sheltered  situation.  They  are  readily  propagated  by  layer* 
or  even  byjnittuigs,  and  soraetimea  by  seeds.  The  cause  of  the  (ailing  off  of 
the  bark.  Dr.  Lindley  nates  to  be  the  rigidity  of  its  tissue ;  on  account  ot 
which  it  is  mcapable  of  stretiJiing  as  tbe  wood  benaith  it  increases  b  dia- 
meter.  (Jfat.  &/it.,  ed. 
2.,  p.  187.)  There  are 
only  two  spedea  intro- 
duced into  Eun^ ;  one 
of  which,  P.  onentilis. 
is  found  to  be  hardier  \ 
than  P.  occidentalis, 
though  the  latter  growb 
more  rapidly,  attains  a 
laiger  sue,  and  may  be 
propagated  much  more 
reaaily  by  cuttings.  Both 
species  ripen  seeds  in 
Britwn,  in  fine  seasons,  P.  occidentAlis  is 
in  the  winter  season,  by  its  bark  scaling  o 

middle-sized  trees,  scarcely  at  all ;  and,  in  tbe  summer  season,  by  I'l 

bdng  but  slightly  lobed  (see  fig.  1953.  a),  instead  of  being  palmate  like  those 
of  P.  occidentius,  as  shown  in  j^.  1I>£2.  b ;  and  by  its  globular  catkbs,  or 
h«IIs,  as  they  are  commonly  call^  bang  nearly  smooth,  while  those  of  P. 
orientMis  are  rough.  The  appearance  of  these  catkins,  or  balls,  hanging  troni 
the  tree  by  long  threads,  in  winter,  when  it  is  without  lesTea,  is  peadiarly 

Cefiil ;  whether  they  bang  from  the  perpendicular  or  &om  the  horisonlal 
ches  (see  Jigi.  1953.  and  1954.);  reminding  us  of  the  diri  Isdner  of 
Ceylon,  the  Tabemamont&na  altemifolta  of  botanists  (£^.  1954.);  which,  it 
is  nbled,  was  the  forbidden  fruit  of  Paradise.  (See  Mag.  Nat.  ITut.,  vol.  v. 
p.  449.)  It  is  a  sngular  bet,  that  many  of  the  large  trees  of  P.  occident&tis 
m  Britain,  more  especially  in  England,  were  so  far  ii^ured  by  a  frost  in  May, 
1809,  that  they  bare  since  died. 

I  1.  P.  obientaYis  L.    The  Oriental  Plane. 

UnueitmUim.    WUld.9bFL,4.  P.4T3.:  Ilon.ai<r.,«47. ;    Ror  Lufdh.,  78. ,  HaiaMi^  U,,  07.  | 

Ono.  Orient.,  SS.  i  UU.  Diet.,  Na  L  ;  Hoit  K*w.,  3.  p.  asi  i  M.  thi  Hub..  I  |l  1. 
Mt^awma.    niuoai  oilentUla  i(nu  Part.  I»iWr.,  1W7.,  On  Ham.  Ar^.t.  LUj   Ftataae 

dcmrieat,f>.i  MorgeiikndJ«her  Plmtaiiui,  Oer. ;  Dootti,  AraAlc ;  Cb^DH.Pcriiait. 
Satt—Mf-  DuHra.  Artu,  1.33.1  N,  Du  Ham.,  S.  LI.  t  Dend.  BiHt.,  1 101. ;  our^- 19M. I  and 
iKeiMaaefttala  vedaalnourUttVuliuDs.  iDj^iyu,  ■  iliaw)  the  l>mile  calkiu  Bannneir 
CDl,(oaa  to  ibow  the  pcnlUoD  or  the  flanen  on  the  ortiicular  rnxpticlai  ft  •howi  a  Kctlaa  of 
III*  Mnto  catkin  in  and ;  c,  a  kmI*  and  plaUl  j  d,  rtamen  and  icala ;  i,  the  lontttudlaal  wtlai  of 
BMadi  iDd/.HieatlnMd. 
^>ec.  CSutT.,^,  Leaves  5-labed,  pahnate,  wedge-shaped  at  the  base;  the 
diviwins  lanceolate,  sinnated.  Stinulea  nearly  entire.  [Wiiid.)  A  tree, 
i  of  the  Levant ; 


s  readily  known  from  P.  orientalis, 
f  much  less  freely,  or,  in  young  or 
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flowering  in  April  and  May,  and,  in  some  seasons,  in  England,  ripening  its 
seeds  in  October.    Cultivated  in  British  gardens  before  1548. 

Varieties. 

J  P.  o.  2  acer^lta  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  iii.  p.  364. ;  P.  o.  il'ceris  f6lio  Toum. 
Cor.,  41.,  Arb.y  2. ;  P.  acerifdlia  WUld.  Sp.  PI,  iv.  p.  474. ;  P.  inter- 
m^ia  Hort,;  the  Maple-leaved 
Plane  Tree  (see  the  plate  of  thi3 
tree  in  our  last  Volume) ;  has  the 
leaves  cordate,  d4obed,  remotely 
dentate,  truncate  at  the  base. 
(  WiUd.^  In  general  appearance, 
habit  oi  growUi,  and  every  other 
particular,  it  closely  resembles 
the  species.  The  leaves  on  the 
trees  in  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety's Garden,  and  at  Messrs. 
Loddiges's,  are,  perhtow,  not 
quite  so  large;  and  they  are 
somewhat  like  those  of  the  sugar 
maple.  There  are  vigorous  young 
trees  in  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety's Garden ;  and  a  fine  speci- 
men in  the  grounds  of  A.  Salvin, 
Esq.,  at  Fmchle^,  of  which  a 

f>ortrait  is  given  m  our  last  Yo- 
ume. 
S    P,  o.  3  hisp&mca;    P,  hisp&nica 
Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836 ;  P.  macro- 
phjlla   Cree  in  Don  Cat.;  the 
Spatttsh  Maple;  has  the  leaves 
rather  longer  than  those  of  the 
species,  but  is  in  other  respects 
the  same. 
*!t  P.  o.  4  cunedta ;  P.  o.  unduUta  Ait. 
Hort.  Kew.,  iii.  p.  364 ;  P.  cu- 
neata  WUld.  Sp.  PL,  iv.  p.  473., 
Baumzucht,  p.  283. ;  and  the  plate  \ 
of  this  tree  m  our  last  Volume ;  \ 
has  the  leaves  3 — 5-lobed,  den- 
tate, and  wedge-shaped  at  the 
base;  somewhat  glabrous.  (WUld.)    This  is  a  stunted-looking  low 
tree,  or  bush,  seldom  seen  above  20  ft  in  height,  with  smalldeeply 
cut  leaves.    It  inay  be  useful  in  small  gardens,  or  miniature  arbo- 
returns,  as  affording  a  specimen  of  the  genus.    There  is  a  young 
tree  of  this  kind  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  of  which  the 
plate  in  our  last  Volume  is  a  portrait. 
Other  Varieties  might  be  selected  from  beds  of  seedlings,  if  it  were  thought 
worth  while  to  keep  them  distinct ;  and,  if  a  pendulous-branched  or  fastigiate 
plane  could  be  procured,  or  one  subevergreen,  in  point  of  variety  they 
would  be  acquisitions. 

Description,  ^c.  The  Oriental  plane  is  one  of  the  noblest  trees  of  the  East, 
where  it  grows  to  the  height  of  70  ft.  and  upwards,  with  widely  spreadiiv 
branches  and  a  massive  trunk ;  forming  altogether  a  majestic  tree.  The  bark 
of  the  trunk- is  smooth,  and  of  a  whitisn  grey;  scaling  off  every  year  in  laree 
irregular  patches.  The  branches  are  numerous,  round,  and  eenerally  a  litde 
crooked,  or  zigzag,  at  the  joints ;  die  bark  of  the  younff  shoots  is  brown, 
inclining  to  purple.  The  leaves  are  large,  alternate,  and  on  long  petioles, 
which  are  swelled  at  the  base,  and  cover  (he  buds :  they  are  cut  into  nve  deep 
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^__ ..    .  ,         .wo  outer  nf  which  are  again  iligfatly  lobed ; 

&e  fire  large  lobea  "kave  numeroiw  acute  indentationB  on  their  marpiia,  and 

hare  each  a  strong  midrib,  with  many  lateral  veins  spreading  from  it ;  the 

nppe-  Burfoce  is  ^^oua,  and  of  a  shining  green ;  and  the  under  surface 

paler,  and  slightly  tomcDtose  . 

at  the    angles  of  the   veins. 

The  flowers  are  produced  in 

globular  catkinn,  from  two  to 

five  on  an  axillary  peduncle,    . 

which  issometimesein.long;  ^ 

the  aexes  being  in  distinct  cat-  , 

khw.     llMse  catkins,  or  balls, 

Tarj  rery  much  in  siie,  bdng 

aometimea  4  in.  in  drcumfe- 

reocc^  and  somelimtfl  not  quite 

1  in.     The  Sowers  are " 


4,'  JL  4-  i' 


,_      »  ^«i 

tii^uwh  them.  The  balls  a:p- 
pemr  before  the  leaves,  m 
iprii^;  aiwl  dieseeds,  in  fine 
seasona,  ru>en  late  in  autumn ;  the  balls  remainins  on  the  tree  till  the  fol- 
lowing spring  ;  and,  when  tbey  open,  the  bristly  down  which  mirrounda  the 
seeds,  helps  to  convey  them  to  a  distance.  The  seeds,  whoi  deprived  of  their 
down,  are  brown,  linear,  amaller  than  those  of  the  lettuce,  and  quite  as  light ; 
Cobbett  deKribea  the  aeed  of  the  plane  tree  as  "  a  little  brown  thing,  in  the 
-^"e  of  around  naflwitbouta  head."  The  growth  sf  the  plane  is  very  rapid; 
'  reea,  in  the  dimate  of  London,  under  favourable  circumstanceB,  attain- 
heightofSOft.in  tenyears,  and  arriving  at  the  height  of  60  ft  or 

""        -     "^-' '■      f  thetf  .   .     -. 

v«ry  f 


a: 


70  ft.  in  30  nan.  The  longevity  of  the  tree  was  nippoMcl,  b^  the  ancients, 
to  be  conaiaefdilej  but  there  are  very  few  old  trees  in  Bntain.  One  of 
tbe  trideat  ia  thnt  etiti  exis  '  ~ 

by  Bvdyn,  in  1663,  as  one  (»  the  oldest  introduced  into  this  country,  and  aa 
MJBg  cel^irated  both  Est  its  age  and  its  magnitude.  (See  Seeonkd  TVmt.) 
Soaie  of  the.  largest  trees  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  are  at  Mount 
Grove,  Hampst«d,  where  they  are  between  TO  ft  and  60  ft  in  height.  The 
8a  3 
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largest  we  know  or,  hoverer,  (of  which ^.  1957.  b  a  portrait,  taken  in  May, 
1B37,)  stands  in  the  grouDds  of  Lambeth  Palace,  adjoining  a  magnificeDt 
Bpecimen  of  P.  occident&lia ;  it  U  00  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  4  ft.  6  in.  m  dia- 
meter. The  platanuB,  when  of  not  more  thao  SO  or  60  yean'  rrowth,  Etolea 
readily  when  cut  down  to  the  ground,  and,  when  so  treated,  will  make  shoots 
in  one  season  of  6  ft.  or  8  ft.,  or  even  more,  in  length. 

Gn)grapiy.  The  Oriental  plane  is  a  native  of  Greece,  and  of  other  parts 
of  the  Levant :  it  is  found  in  Asia  Minor,  and  PeniB,  whne,  accordine  to 
Royle,  it  extends  as  for  south  as  Cashmere.  (lUiut.)  According  to  PaSaa, 
it  ia  doubtful  whether  it  is  Indigenous  to  Georgia,  though  there  are  trees  of  it 
there,  with  trunks  I S  ft.  in  circumference,  and  of  a  great  height.  On  Mount 
Caucasus,  it  is  not  much  higher  than  a  shrub.  It  is  found  on  the  coait  of 
Barfoary,  as  it  is  in  the  south  of  Italv,  and  in  Sicily ;  but  is  probably  not  in- 
digenoiis  to  those  countries.  (See  Hiitory.)  On  Mount  Etna,  it  is  foond  as 
high  as  8000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  not  a  gregarious  tree,  seldom 
crowing  in  extensive  masses;  and  the  inviduals,  when  of  large  siie,  are  always 
found  on  plains,  and  in  a  light  deep  soil,  not  (tir  from  water.  Olivier  tdls  us 
that  it  is  common  on  the  banks  of  the  rivulets  in  Greece,  b  the  islands  of 
the  Archipelago,  and  on  the  coast  of  Aua  Minor;  but  he  never  found  it  of 
a  large  size,  expept  in  good  soil  near  water. 
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Hiilory.  The  platsnus  is  celebrated  in  the  earliest  records  that  we  have  of 
Gredan  hietoiy.  Herodotus  tells  us  that  Xentes,  when  he  invaded  Greece, 
was  so  enchanted  with  a  beautiful  plane  tree  that  he  found  in  Lycia,  that  he 
encircled  it  with  a  collar  of  gold,  and  confided  the  charge  of  it  to  one  of  the 
Ten  Thousand,  ^ian  adds  to  this,  that  Xerxes  passed  an  entire  day  under 
its  shade,  compelline  his  whole  array  to  encamp  in  ita  neichbourhood ;  and  that 
the  delay  this  occasioned  was  one  of  the  causes  of  his  defeaL  Evelyn  adds, 
from  the  same  author  (vie.  JEUan),  that  Xerxes  became  so  fond  of  this  tree, 
"  that,  spoiling  both  himself,  his  concubines,  and  great  persons  of  all  their 
jewels,  be  covered  it  with  gold,  gems,  necklaces,  scarfii,  bracelets,  and  infinite 
riches.  Id  sum,  he  w«s  so  enamoured  of  it,  that,  for  some  days,  neither  the 
concernment  of  his  expedition,  nor  interest  of  honour,  nor  the  necessai^ 
motion  of  his  ptNtentoua  army,  could  persuade  him  from  it.  He  styled  it  his 
mistresi,  his  minion,  his  goddess  ;  and,  when  ho  was  forced  to  part  from  it,  he 
caused  a  figure  of  it  to  be  stamped  on  a  medal  of  gold,  which  he  continually 
«  about  him."   (Hunt.  EveL,  li.  p.  52.)     Pausanias  (a.  d.  170) 


a  plsne  tree  of  estraordinarv  siie  and  beauty  in  Arcadia,  which  was  said  t 
hare  been  planted  by  MenelBus,  the  husband  of  Helen,  and  to  have  been,  t 
the  time  nuuanias  saw  it,  1300  years  old.     According  to  the  same  author. 


the  Lacedenionians  gave  tbe  name  of  Plataniste  to  an  island  in  the  Levant, 
connected  by  two  bridges  with  the  Blorea,  which  was  covered  with  plane 
trees,  and  wb<Te  the  young  men  used  to  perform  their  exercises.  Some  of 
these  trees,  it  is  said,  still  exist.  It  was  in  tnis  island,  according  to  Theocritus, 
that  tbe  Bowers  were  gathered  of  which  Helen's  wedding  garland  was  com- 
posed, on  the  day  of  her  nuptials  with  Henelaus.  We  are  also  told  that, 
n  the  time  of  Pliny,  the  peasants  in  Phrygia  showed  a  plane  tree,  which  they 
6a4. 
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affirmed  wu  the  tree  agunst  which  Marsjaa  was  hanKd  up  when  he  was 
flayed  bf  Apollo.  Plane  trees  were  planted  near  all  the  public  achooh  in 
Athens.  The  grovea  of  Epicurus,  in  which  Aristotle  taught  his  peripatetic 
diaciplec;  the  shady  walks  planted  near  the  Gymnama,  and  other  public 
buildtnga  of  Athens;  and  the  groves  of  Academus,  in  which  Plato  dehvered 
bis  celebrated  discourses;  were  all  formed  of  this  tre«.  Socrates  swore  by 
the  plane  tree;  and  this  was  one  of  the  things  which  offended  Melitus,  who 
thouehtita  great  crime  to  swear  by  so  beautiliil  a  tree.  Pliny  informs  us  that 
the  plane  was  first  brought  from  the  East,  over  the  Ionian  S^  into  the  Island 
of  Diomedes,  for  a  monument  to  that  hero.  Thence  it  passed  into  Sicily, 
where  DionysiuB  the  elder  planted  it  in  his  garden  at  Syracuse,  about  400  B.C.; 
and  this  ganJen,  in  after  times,  became  a  place  of  exercise  for  youths.  Soon 
after  the  plane  tree  was  planted  in  Sicily,  it  was  introduced  mto  Italy,  and 
thence,  Pliny  adds,  into  the  country  of  the  Morini,  a  maritime  people  of 
Oeul,  who  paid  a  tribute  to  the  Romaits  for  permission  to  ei^y  ita  shade. 
Dionysius  the  geographer  compares  the  fonn  of  the  Morea  in  the  Levant, 
the  ancient  Peloponnesus,  to  the  leaf  of  this  tree;  and  Pliny  makes  the 
same  remark  in  allusion  to  its  numerous  bays.  To  illustrate  this  comparison, 
Martyn,  in  his  Vrgil  (vol.  u.  p.  149.),  dves  a  figure  of  the  plane  tree  leaf 
(see  ^.  1958.  a),  and  a  map  of  the  Mor««  (fig.  1596.  b).    The  Romans 


set  a  high  value  on  the  plane,  and  planted  their  public  and  academic  walks 
with  it.  Vitruviua  says  that  they  planted  plane  trees  to  shade  and  re- 
fresh the  palseitritK  (lib.  v.  c.  U.);  and  "  Claudius  Perrault  has  assisted 
the  text  with  a  figure,  or  ichnographical  plot.  These  trees  the  Romans," 
continues  Evelyn,  "  first  brought  out  of  the  Levant,  and  cultivated  with  so 
much  industry  and  cost,  for  thdr  stately  and  pntid  beads  only,  that  the  great 
orators  and  statesmen,  Cicero  and  Hortendus,  would  exchange  now  and  then 
a  turn  at  the  bar,  that  they  might  have  the  pleasure  to  step  to  their  villas,  and 
refresh  their  platuis,  which  they  would  often  irrigate  with  wine  instead  of 
wat«r :  Crenit  rt  affiuo  lathr  umbra  mera,"  (Hunt.  BveL,  ii.  p.  65.)  "  Much 
has  been  said,"  observes  Fliny,  "  of  the  plane  trees  in  the  Lyceum  at  Athens, 
of  which  the  roots  extended  even  farther  than  the  branches.  There  is  now 
in  Lycia  a  famous  plane  tree,  on  the  public  road,  near  a  very  cold  fountain. 
This  tree  is  in  itseti  a  forest :  its  branches  are  as  large  and  thick  aa  trees,  and 
they  cover  an  immense  extent  of  ground  with  thdr  shade.  The  trunk  of  this 
tree,  which  is  BIft.  in  circumference,  is  hollow,  and  has  inside  numerous 
stones  covered  with  moss.  This  tree  was  such  a  favourite  with  Licinius 
Mudanus,  three  times  govonoT  of  the  province  of  Lycia,  that  he  thought  it 
worth  while  to  hand  down  to  posterity,  that  he  had  eaten  in  this  hollow  tree, 
or  grotto,  with  eighteen  persons,  who  had,  for  couches  or  cushions  to  recline 
on,  only  the  leaves  of  the  tree  (large  ^pia  ioroM  pnrbente  fronde)  ;  that  the 
thickness  of  the  foliage  sheltered  them  from  a  heavy  shower  of  rain;  and  that 
he  (the  governor)  enjoyed  more  pleasure  during  his  repast  in  this  tree,  than. 
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lie  had  ever  done  in  his  most  magnificent  marble  saloon."  (PUn.,  lib.  ziL  c.  I.) 
"  The  emperor  Caligula  found,  near  Velitrae,  an  extraordinary  plane  tree.  It 
had  some  of  its  branches  formed  like  a  roof,  and  others  as  seats.  In  this 
ssloon  the  emperor  gave  a  supper  to  fifteen  persons,  which  he  called  the  Feast 
of  the  Nesty  because  it  had  been  given  in  a  tree  (Quam  ctsnam  appeliavU  Hie 
mdum)**  {Id.)  Pliny  also  speaks  of  a  tree  in  Arcadia,  which,  he  says,  was 
planted  by  Agamemnon ;  and  he  states  that  canoes,  and  other  vessels  for  the 
sea,  were  formed  of  the  excavated  trunks  of  the  plane  tree.  Cicero  mentions 
the  plane  tree  as  well  calculated  to  afford  a  thick  shade,  by  the  extent  oi  its 
branches,  and  the  thickness  of  its  foliage. 

The  chinar,  or  Oriental  plane  tree,  has  been  cultivated  in  Persia  from  the 
earliest  period ;  and  £velyn  states  that "  a  worthy  knight,  who  staid  at  Ispahan 
when  that  &mous  city  was  infected  with  a  raging  pestilence,  told"  him  '*  that, 
since  they  have  planted  a  greater  number  of  these  noble  trees  about  it,  the 
plague  has  not  come  nigh  their  dwellings.**  {Hunt.  EveL^  ii.  p.  56.)  In  the 
Dictkmnmre  des  Etnue  et  ForeU^  the  same  observation  is  attributed  to  the 
Chevalier  Chardin,  who  was  probably  the  ^*  worthy  knight"  alluded  to  by  Eve- 
lyn. This  cendeman,  who  was  also  called  Sir  John  Chardin,  and  who  published 
a  folio  edition  of  his  travels,  written  in  French,  in  London,  in  1686,  observes  of 
the  gardens  of  the  Persians,  that  they  are  generally  divided  in  the  middle  by  an 
avenue  of  chinar  trees ;  and  that,  as  the  Persians  do  not  use  their  gardens  for 
walking  in,  but  as  a  place  for  sitting  in  and  breathing  tlie  fresh  air,  thev  generally 
seat  themselves  under  these  trees.    Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter  found  tne  Persian 

Srdens  intersected  by  avenues  of  plane  trees  in  different  directions ;  and 
orier.  Colonel  Johnson,  and  Sir  William  Ousely,  agree  in  attributing  to 
them  this  characteristic,  and  in  describing  the  Persians  as  preferring  the  chinar 
as  a  tree  to  worship  under.  Sir  William  Ousely  mentions  that  on  these  trees 
the  devotees  sacnfice  their  old  clothes  by  hanging  them  to  the  branches ; 
and  that  the  trunks  of  favourite  chinar  trees  are  commonly  found  studded 
with  rusty  nails  and  tatters ;  the  clothes  sacrificed  being  left  nailed  to  the 
tree  till  they  drop  to  pieces  of  themselves. 

In  Frasers  Historical  and  Descriptive  Account  of  Persia,  published  in  1834, 
when  speaking  of  the  general  efiect  of  the  scenery  in  Persif^  the  author  says  : 
**  No  trees  gladden  the  landscape,  except  the  tall  poplar,  or  the  stately  chinar 
(Pl&tanus  orientdlis),  which  rise  above  the  hovels  of  the  peasants;  or  the  fruit 
trees  of  their  orchards ;  or,  perhaps,  a  few  of  other  sorts  which  may  have  been 
planted  on  the  margin  of  a  watercourse,  to  supply  the  little  timber  required  : 
and  these,  dotting  ue  wide  plain  with  their  dark  foliage,  convey  to  the  mind 
a  melancholy,  rawer  than  cheering,  impression."  (p.  28.) 

The  Oriental  plane  tree  appears  to  have  been  introduced  into  England  about 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century;  as-Turner  says,  in  his  Herball  (the  first 
part  of  which  was  published  under  the  title  of  the  Names  of  Herhes,  as  early 
as  1541,  though  the  entire  work  was  not  finished  till  1568):  "  I  have  scene 
two  very  yons  trees  in  England,  which  were  called  there  Playn  trees; 
whose  leaves  m  all  poyntes  were  lyke  unto  the  leaves  of  the  Italian  Playn 
tre.  And  it  is  doi^es  that  these  two  trees  were  either  brought  out  of 
Italy,  or  of  som  farr  countre  beyond  Italy,  whereunto  the  frieres,  monks, 
and  chanons  went  a  pilgrimage.**  Gerara  does  not  mention  having  seen 
the  Oriental  plane  growing  in  England;  but  he  tells  us  that  his  "servant, 
William  Marshall,  whom  he  sent  into  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  as  surgeon  unto 
the  Hercules  of  London,  found  divers  trees  hereof  growing  in  Lepanto,  hard 
by  the  sea  side,  at  the  entrance  into  the  towne,  a  port  of  Morea,  being  part 
of  Greece;  and  from  thence  brought  one  of  these  rough  buttons,  being  the 
fruit  thereof.**  {Herball,  p.  1489.)  Jonson,  in  his  edition  of  Gerard,  adds  to 
this  passage,  that  Mr.  Tradescant  had  then  ( 1633)  trees  of  this  plane  growing 
in  his  garden ;  but,  according  to  Martyn's  Miller,  this  is  evidentlv  a  mistake, 
the  trees  in  Tradescant*s  garden  being  the  Occidental  plane,  which  was  intro- 
duced by  him  about  this  period.  In  Parkinson's  Theatrum  Botameum,  pub- 
lished in  1640,  both  the  Eastern  and  Western  plane  trees  are  figured ;  and  the 
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latter  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  by  Tradescant.  The  introduction  of 
the  Eastern  plane  was,  in  Miller's  time,  generally  attributed  to  Lord  Bacon, 
who,  however^  was  not  bom  till  1661,  about  20  j^ears  after  the  first  mention  of 
the  tree  by  Turner.  The  origin  of  this  supposition  is  probably  the  statement, 
by  Evelyn,  that  Lord  Bacon  **  planted  a  noble  pared  of  them  at  Verulam, 
which  were  very  flourishing,'*  and  which,  as  Martyn  remarks,  might  have  been 
the  first  of  any  note  planted  in  England.  Evelyn  says  **  that  he  owed  a 
hopeful  plant,"  then  growing  at  his  own  villa,  "  to  the  late  Sir  George  CSrook 
of  Oxfordshire ; "  an^  he  speaks  of  the  true,  or  Oriental,  plane"  as  being  more 
common  in  England,  in  his  time,  than  the  American  plane ;  the  reverse  of 
which,  it  may  be  observed,  is  now  the  case ;  the  Occidental  plane  being  easily 
propagated  by  cuttings,  and  growing  much  more  rapidly  than  the  Oriental 
plane.  In  France,  the  Oriental  plane  was  introduced  from  England,  in  the 
reign  of  Louis  XV.,  about  1754;  and  it  is  valued  there,  as  in  England,  only 
as  an  ornamental  tree. 

Poetical  AiluHotu,  Homer  frequently  mentions  *'  the  shady  plane ;"  Theo- 
critus tells  us  that  the  vireins  of  Sparta  used  to  assemble  round  a  plane  tree, 
singing,  **  Reverence  me,  for  I  am  the  tree  of  Helen  I "  and  Moschus  says, — 

"  I  love  to  sleep  beneath  a  leafy  plane.** 

Among  the  Latins,  Virgil  calls  it  the  sterile,  and  the  aerial  plane,  in  allusion 
to  its  not  bearing  eatable  fruit,  and  to  its  height ;  and  Horace  invites  Hir- 
pinus  to  drink  Falernian  wine  under  its  shade.  Ovid,  also,  calls  it  **  the  genial 
plane."  Among  the  oldest  English  poets  we  find  no  allusion  to  this  tree; 
but  Browne  mentions 

**  The  heavy-headed  pUne  tree^  by  whote  tbade 
The  grape  grows  thidcest,  men  are  fresher  made.** 

Among  the  modern  British  poets,  Southey  says,  — 

*'  And  broad-leaved  plane  trees  in  long  colonnades 
0*erarch'd  delightftil  walks. 
Where  round  thetr  trunks  the  thousand-tendriPd  vine 
Wound  up,  and  hung  the  boughs  with  greener  wreaths, 
And  clusters  not  their  own/*  Tkalaba. 

Moore,  in  the  Veiled  Prophet  ofKhorauan,  calls  it  the  chinar  tree :  — 

"  While  some,  for  war's  more  terrible  attacks. 
Wield  the  huge  mace  and  pond*rous  battle-axe ; 
And,  as  thev  wave  aloft  in  Morning's  beam 
Hie  milk-white  plumage  of  their  helms,  they  seem 
Like  a  chinar  tree  grove  when  Winter  throws 
O'er  all  its  tufted  heads  his  feathering  snows." 

And  again,  in  Paradise  and  the  Peri :  — 

"  Though  sunny  the  lake  of  cool  Cashmere, 
With  its  plane  tree  ide  reflected  there.** 

Properties  and  Uses,  The  Oriental  plane,  in  a  wild  state,  as  far  as  we  know, 
supports  few  or  no  insects ;  and  still  fewer  lichens  or  fungi  live  on  its  bark, 
because  that  is  continually  scaling  o£r.  Very  little  use  is  made  of  the  wood 
in  the  west  of  Europe ;  but  in  the  Levant,  and  in  Asia,  it  is  said  to  be  used 
in  carpentry,  joinery,  and  cabinet-making;  and,  according  to  Riccioli,  who 
wrote  m  1651,  it  was  then  employed  in  ship-building  by  the  Turks.  It  is  said 
to  make  beautifiil  furniture,  on  account  of  the  smoothness  of  its  erain,  and 
its  susceptibility  of  taking  a  high  polish.  Olivier  says  that  its  wood  is  not  in* 
ferior  for  cabinet-work  to  any  wood  of  Europe ;  and  that  the  Persians  emplov 
no  other  for  their  fiirniture,  their  doors,  ancl  their  windows.  (TVoi^.,  i.  p.  76.*; 
The  Greeks  of  Mount  Athos,  according  to  Belon,  formed  boats  out  of  the 
trunks  of  large  trees  of  this  species,  similar  to  those  which  are  used  in  modem 
times  on  the  Somme  and  on  the  Seine,  in  France.  Sometimes,  also,  boats 
were  made  of  two  trunks  hollowed  out,  and  joined  together  so  as  to  fit,  and 
be  water-tight.  The  wood  of  the  Oriental  plane,  according  to  the  experiments 
of  M.  Hassenfratz,  weighs,  when  dry,  49  lb.  3  oz.  per  cubic  foot :  it  is  of  a 
yellowish  white  till  the  tree  attains  considerable  age;  after  which  it  becomes 
brown,  mixed  with  jasper-like  veins ;  and  wood  of  this  kind,  being  rubbed  with 
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on,  and  then  highly  polished,  resembles  the  wood  of  the  walnut.  In  Britain, 
as  fitf  as  we  know,  tne  wood  of  the  Oriental  plane  has  scarcely  been  applied 
to  any  purpose  either  useful  or  ornamental ;  though  for  both  it  may  be 
chissed,  as  Marshall  suggests,  with  that  of  the  A^cer  Pseilkdo-Plitanus ;  or, 
aoccMthne  to  some  French  authors,  with  that  of  the  beech  or  the  hornbeam. 
By  the  Persians,  and  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
the  tree,  in  a  growing  state,  was  greatly  esteemed  for  its  shade,  and  was  planted 
near  houses,  in  open  groves,  avenues,  and  rows,  for  that  purpose.  Pliny 
affirms  that  there  is  no  tree  whatsoever  that  defends  us  so  well  from  the  heat 
of  the  sun  in  summer,  or  that  admits  it  more  kindly  in  winter.  Both  pro* 
perties  result  from  the  large  size  of  its  leaves :  in  summer,  these  present 
norizontal  imbricated  masses,  which,  while  they  are  fiivourable  to  the  passage 
of  the  breeze,  yet  exclude  both  the  sun  and  the  rain ;  while,  as  the  distance  at 
which  the  branches  and  twigs  of  trees  are  from  one  another,  is  always  pro- 
portionate to  the  size  of  the  leaves,  hence  the  tree,  in  winter,  is  more  than 
usually  open  to  the  sun's  rays.  As  an  ornamental  tree,  no  one,  which  attains  so 
huge  a  size,  has  a  finer  appearance,  standing  singly,  or  in  small  groups,  upon 
a  bwn,  where  there  is  room  to  allow  its  lower  branches,  which  stretch  them- 
selves horizontsJly  to  a  considerable  distance,  gracefully  to  bend  towards  the 
ground,  and  turn  up  at  their  extremities.  The  peculiar  characteristic  of  the 
tree,  indeed,  is  the  combmation  which  it  presents  of  muesty  and  gracefulness ; 
an  expression  which  is  produced  by  the  massive,  and  vet  open  and  varied 
character  of  its  head,  tne  bending  of  its  branches,  and  their  feathering  to 
the  ground.  In  this  respect,  it  is  greatly  superior  to  the  lime  tree,  which 
comes  nearest  to  it  in  the  general  character  of  the  head ;  but  which  forms 
a  much  more  compact  and  lumpish  mass  of  foliage  in  summer,  and,  in  winter, 
is  so  crowded  with  branches  and  spray,  as  to  prevent,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
sun  from  penetrating  through  them.  The  head  of  the  plane  tree,  during  sun- 
shine, often  abounds  in  what  painters  call  flickering  lights ;  the  consequence 
of  Uie  branches  of  the  head  separating  themselves  into  what  may  be  called  hori- 
zontal undulating  strata,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  artistical  phraseology,  tufting, 
easily  put  in  motion  by  the  wind,  and  through  openings  in  which  the  rays  of  the 
sun  penetrate,  and  strike  on  the  foliage  bdow.  The  tree  is  by  no  means  so 
suitable  for  an  extensive  park,  or  for  imitations  of  forest  scenery,  as  most 
others ;  but,  from  its  mila  and  gentle  expression,  its  usefulness  for  shade 
in  summer,  and  for  admitting  the  sun  in  winter,  it  is  peculiarly  adapted  for 
pleasure-grounds,  and,  where  there  is  room,  for  planting  near  houses  and  build- 
mgs.  For  the  latter  purpose,  it  is  particularly  well  adapted  even  in  winter, 
from  the  colour  of  the  bark  of  the  trunk,  which  has  a  greyish  white  tint,  not 
unlike  the  colour  of  some  kinds  of  freestone.  The  colour  of  the  foliage, 
in  dry  soU,  is  also  of  a  dull  greyish  green  ;  which,  recdving  the  light  in  nurae- 
rous  horizontal  tuftings,  readily  harmonises  with  the  colour  of  stone  walls.  It 
appears,  also,  not  to  be  much  injured  by  smoke,  since  there  are  trees  of  it  of 
considmble  size  in  the  very  heart  of  liondon  :  one, for  example,  in  Cheapside. 
SoU^  SUuaHon,  Propagation,  ^c.  A  light  deep  free  soil,  moist,  but  not  wet 
at  bottom,  is  that  on  which  the  Oriental  plane  tree  thrives  best;  and  the  situ- 
aUon  should  be  sheltered,  but,  at  the  same  time,  not  shaded  or  crowded  by 
oUier  trees.  It  will  scarcely  grow  in  strong  clays,  and  on  elevated  exposed 
places ;  nor  will  it  thrive  in  places  where  the  lime  tree  does  notprosper. 
The  plane  tree  may  be  propagated  by  seeds,  layers,  or  cuttings.  The  seeds 
should  be  gathered  in  October  or  November ;  and,  the  balls  being  broken  by  the 
hand,  or  by  threshing  with  a  flail,  the  seeds  may  be  separated  from  their  husks, 
and  cleaned  by  the  usual  processes,  and  either  sown  immediately,  or  mixed 
with  sand,  or  fine  sandy  soil,  and  preserved  in  a  place  secure  from  frost  till 
February  or  March.  Tne  seeds  may  also  be  kept  in  the  balls,  or  catkins, 
till  spring;  either  by  allowing  them  to  hang  on  the  tree, or  by  eadiering  them 
in  autumn,  and  spreading  them  out  in  a  dry  lofL  The  general  practice  is  to 
sow  the  seeds  in  autumn,  or  as  soon  as  gathered,  or  received  from  the  Con- 
tinent; choosing  a  moist  rich  soil,  and  a  shady  situation,  and  covering  them 
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«B  Ughtly  Us  those  of  the  birch  or  alder  are  covered,  or  beating  them  in  with 
the  back  of  the  spade,  and  not  coyering  them  at  all ;  and  protecting  the  beds 
with  litter  of  some  sort,  to  exclude  the  frost.  (See  p.  1685.)  The  plants  will 
come  up  the  following  spring,  and,  after  two  years'  growth,  will  be  fit  for  trans- 
planting into  nurserv  lines,  there  to  undergo  the  usual  routine  of  nursery 
culture.  (See  P.  occidentalis.  Propagation  and  CuUure,^  Cuttings  of  the  Oriental 

Ebme,  put  in  in  autumn,  in  a  sandy  soil,  and  in  a  shaoy  situation,  will  root,  but 
y  no  means  readily;  and,  therefore,  tins  method  is  never  resorted  to  by  nur- 
serymen. Layers  soonest  produce  saleable  plants;  and  this  mode  is  almost 
universally  adopted,  both  in  Britain  and  on  the  Continent.  Layers  may  be 
made  either  in  autumn  or  spring :  they  root  freely,  producing  shoots  3  ft.  or 
4 ft.  in  length  the  first  year;  and  they  are  ready  to  be  taken  off  the  following 
autumn.  After  being  one  year  in  the  nursery  lines,  thev  may  be  removed  to 
where  they  are  finally  to  remain ;  but,  if  they  are  to  be  planted  as  single  trees, 
and  separately  fenced,  they  should  be  kept  in  the  nursery  till  they  are  15  ft* 
or  20  ft.  high ;  care  being  taken  to  transplant  them  every  year,  and  to  prune 
their  heads  in  proportion  to  the  losses  sustained  by  Uieir  roots  in  trans* 
pkmting.  Trees  so  treated  will  seldom  fful  when  removed  to  thdr  final  situ- 
ation ;  but,  if  there  should  be  any  doubt  of  this,  it  may  be  removed,  by  cutting 
off  the  gr^iter  number  of  side  branches  fiom  the  head,  shortening  the  leiMling 
shoot,  and  coating  the  wounds  over  with  a  composition,  to  exclude  the  air. 

8taH$iiet.  Beeordei  IVeet.  In  addition  to  the  mnarkabte  treet  teeorded  br  the  Gfeek  and 
Roman  authcn  (lee  p.  90^.}t  the  foUowing  mar  be  Dotioed  at  baTing  flouiiabed  In  move  modem 
timet.  Haiielqukt  mentions  a  plane  tree  In  tne  itland  of  Cot  (now  Stanchio),  the  circumference 
of  the  trunk  of  which  wat  25t  Britith  feet  He  brought  a  ipecimen  of  the  tree  to  linmeut; 
-and  It  U  now  La  the  Linmean  heifoarium.  The  oelelnated  plane  tree  at  Bayukdtee,  or  the  Great 
VaUey,  la  mentioned  by  Olivier,  and,  after  him,  by  FocaueviUe,'Hobhou0e»and  ▼arioui  other  writert. 
OliTier  tayt  that  the  trunk  preaentt  the  appearance  of  7  or  8  treet.  having  a  common  origin,  which 
he  tuppotet  to  be  the  ttool  of  a  deorred  tree,  and  which  were  all  connected  at  th^  bate  Dr. 
Walaiiy  whomearared  the  tree  in  1831,  founci  the  trunk  141  ft.  in  circumftrenoe  at  the  bate,  and  itt 
branchet  coveting  a  space  13U  ft.  in  diameter.  The  trunk,  he  tayt,  '*divldet  intoUbranchet,  t«ne  oi 
which  ittue  tnm  below  the  pretent  turfeoe  of  the  toil,  and  tome  do  not  divide  till  they  rite  7  ft:,  or 
8  ft.  above  it.  One  of  the  largett  li  hollowed  out  by  fire,  and  aflbrdt  a  cabin  to  thdtor  a  husband, 
man.  The  tree,  ifltcanbecontidereda8lngleplant.lt  certainly  the  largest  in  the  world.  Among 
other  travellert  who  notice  it  it  a  Frenchman  who  oaicribet  it,  with  tome  truth,  as  *  un  temple  de 
verdure,  larmont^  d*un  dOme  pr&t  k  toucher  let  nuet.*  When  the  Turks  encamp  in  this  valley,  the 
boUow  of  thb  great  tree  aflbrdt  a  magnificent  tent  to  the  teraskier  who  commands  them,  with  all 
hit  offloen.  But  what  renden  the  tree  an  ol^ect  of  more  than  usual  Interest  it,  that  IL  De  CandoUe 
oonjecturet  that  it  mutt  be  more  than  2000  yean  old.  Though  it  hat  become  tuch  an  object  of  ad. 
'  miration  to  recent  travellert,  Oilliet  takes  no  notice  of  it,  nor  even  TV>umefort,  whote  botanical  pur- 
suits would  naturally  have  led  him  to  do  sa'*  (BesUence  At  CotutaiUHtoplet  Ac)  Near  Nostisia,  the 
JEcium  of  the  ancients,  on  the  beach  of  the  stream  Sdinus,  Hobhouse  found  "  the  enormous  plane 
tree  which  was  notorious  in  the  time  of  Chandler.  One  of  its  largest  branches,  as  thick  as  the  tnmk 
of  most  treet,  hat  latdy  lUlen  off;  and  many  of  the  other  bought  are  tupptNrted  by  long  beams  of 
wood.**  {Jtrnm,  (tf"  Travels  im  AlbaniOt  p.  889.)  Tlie  same  tree  is  described  by  Buckingham  as  being 
15  ft.  In  diameter,  and  100  ft.  in  height,  and  as  being  covered  with  rich  and  luxuriant  foliage.  The 
plane  tree  at  Lee  Court  is  mentioned  by  Evelyn  as  having  been  seen  by  him  on  September  16. 168S. 
A  portrait  of  this  tree  was  puUished  bj  Strutt,  In  his  SjSva  JBritammioa,  p.  112.  The  circumference 
of  the  trunk,  when  measured  by  Mr.  Stnitt.  was  14  ft;.  8  in.  at  6  ft.  ftvm  the  ground  ;  the  height  was 
65  ft. ;  and  it  contained  aOl  cubic  feet  of  umber.  In  Manning  and  Brayls  5kirr<|r,  voL  IIL  p.  la&t 
several  large  Oriental  planes  are  mentioned  as  growing  at  the  seat  of  Six  William  Temple,  at  Moor 
Parl^  near  Famham ;  but,  being  afterwards  destroyed  by  the  severe  flrost  of  1806  and  1809,  it  is  more 
than  probable  they  were  Occidental  plaoesL  Dr.  Walker  mentions  several  large  ^ane  trees  t»  exist- 
ing in  Scotland  in  1777 :  using  the  term  sycamore^  at  that  time  generally  applied  to  the  platanus  in 
Scotland.  One  of  the  lazgest  was  In  the  Ule  of  Bute,  at  Mount  Stewart :  where,  on.  the  lit  of  Sep. 
CenU)er,1786,thetiunkmeasttTed6ft.  10ln.inclreuniferenoeat4ft.  flrom  the  ground.  Thistree  waa 
planted  by  the  Earl  of  Bute  in  1798.  In  the  year  1771,  there  was  a  row  of  Pl&tanus  alone  the  side  of 
one  of  the  streets  In  Rothsay,  which  grew  there  like  willows ;  but,  before  the  year  1774»  they  were  all 
removed,  to  give  place  to  new  buildings.  In  Bdgium*  near  Ghen^  in  the  grounds  of  tne  villa  of 
H.  Meulemeestor,  Dr.  Nelll  found,  in  1817,  an  avenue  of  Oriental  planet,  the  finest  he  ever  taw. 
The  trees  were,  in  general,  about  TO  ft.  high,  tndned  up  to  the  hdght  of  about  40  ft.,  and  the  trunks 
quite  clean  ana  healthy.  ! 

Bglstifig  Treet.  In  the  environs  of  London,  at  Mount  Grove,  Hempstead,  dOyaan  old.  It  is  77  ft. 
hlgh,'the  diameter  of  the  trunk  4  ft.  4  in.,  and  of  the  head  90  ft. :  hi  the  Chelsea  Botenlc  Garden,  It  is 
upwards  of  70  ft.  high;  at  Lambeth,  the  one  before  mentioned,  90  ft.  high:  and  one  in  the  grounds  of 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  villa,  at  Chiswick,  not  very  high,  but  with  a  head  100ft.  in  diameter.  South 
«f  London :  in  Dorsetshire,  at  Mdbury  Park,  25  years  planted.  It  Is  44  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the 
trunk  S  ft.  Sin.,  and  that  of  the  head  90  ft. :  In  Hampshire,  at  Alresfocd,  41  years  planted.  It  Is  76  ft. 
high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  2  ft.  6in.,  and  that  of  toe  head  52  ft.:  in  Someraetehirc^  at  Nettlecombc^ 
40  years  planted.  It  Is  64  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  2ft.:  in  Sussex,  at  West  Dean,  15  years 
planted,  it  Is  36  ft.  high :  In  WUtshire^  at  Waidour  CasOe,  40  years  dUuited,  it  is  40  ft.  high,  the  diame. 
tcr  of  the  trunk  2  ft.  6  In.,  and  that  of  the  head  38  ft.;  at  Longford  Castle  it  is  60  ft.  high,  the  diameter 
of  the  trunk  4  ft.  6  in.,  and  that  of  the  head  64  ft.  Korth  of  London :  in  Berkshire,  at  white  Knights 
19  yean  planted,  it  is  S6  ft.  high  :  in  Buckinghamshire,  at  Temple  House,  IS  years  planted.  It  Is  SO  ft. 
high :  in  Pembrokeshire,  at  Stackpole  Court,  40  years  pUnted,  it  is  60  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk 
2  ft.  6  in.,  and  that  of  the  head  SO  ft. :  in  Shropshire,  at  Willey  Park,  15  years  planted,  it  is  26  ft.  high : 
In  Worcestatshire,  at  Croome,  SB  years  planted,  it  Is  70  ft.  high,  thedlaneter  of  the  trunk  2  ft.,  and  of 
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IfctlMiiaXt:  liiyorfahlnitOriiBM«,U7«npUaM,Ui*Wft.hl(ta_lnSEiiUuid.  lathca- 
ilnm  o(Edliibai«h,  U  GoiSrt  Bou»e,  »_™iii  oM,  k  li  SSfl.  htoh,  wlUi » trunk  B  ft.  3  in.  in  dmiBi- 
fetmix:  uRtel,  ittiMfLhltli^lBBunblr^at  OatdanCHdc.  GSttblfh,  Uic  dtaiBcMr  of  Uw 
trunks  ft.  Sin.  uh)  UiUaT  the  bead  Hft. :  In  HiiH.ttaln,itBnhuCull^«)ft.  hlffa,  UM  tUuiMtac 
oT  thctnink  2  ft.,  uidDTtbe  hudWft. — In  Irdind.  South  of  DuUln  :  In  ltUkeBni,U  WDOdilcek 
Pnk,TOTainpUntn),  Hlitaft.  bj|b,tha  diuiets  of  the  trunk  Sit,  ind  of  tbt  bad  Wft. :  In 
TloMrUT.InHlBlu'iNuiHiTiCloBiHl,  507aLnpUnMil,lliiT0n.lil(b,UMdluHtaorUwtntDk 
srtTudLbitofQiehHidGSn.  INutb  of  Dublin  :  In  Ihacountfnf  Dofin,  ■(Ci«1aWiird,80T«Ht 
BtanUd,ltliXft.hl|b,tbedlnKtciortb*tnnikEft,aodU»toftbcli«dHfl.:  in  Louth, U  OiW 
nnpla,  M  nan  plontcd,  II  1>  Mft.  hifb,  tha  AuBtcac  of  Itw  trunk  1  ft.  and  that  of  the  bnd  S8  R. 
—  In  Fnncc,  In  Iba  Judin  dca  FUntM,  130  yaan  old,  II  )•  Ti  fL  high,  the  di™«er  of  tha 
IniDk  aftTsiD.  — IB  Hanmr,  at  Huli^.  8  lean  idnled.  It  ii  T  ft.  hi|h  (  In  Uw  Bolulo 
Oudao,  OfittUmn.  SO  lean  plmUd.  It  b  lift  bl|h— In  Auarla.  «  Vl«uu,  in  lb*  UnHmity  Bo. 
Unicol^nlfn^THn  pfuilaLli  iTItlt  hirii,  Ihe  diimetcr  of  the  trunk  13  la. ;  in  BoienthiJI  Nur. 
•«< ,  90  i«n  iituiud.  It  !•  IT  ft.  h>||h,tlie<lLunatcrof  the  trunk  1ft.,  and  of  the  bead  H  ft. ;  at  Biilet 
on  Iba  £*rtba.  >^  Toandd.  II  li  IS  ft.  high.— In  SiHden,at  Luod,  In  the  Botanic  Oardui,  H  ft.  high, 
S9  jean  pluiled,  it  iiSOft.  blgb',  the  diuneCar  of  the  trunk  stL  Bin,,  and  nftbahrad  106  ft. 

Commercial  StoHtHct.  Plants  raised  from  layers  of  the  species,  in  tbe  Loo- 
iIoD  Durseries,  arc  1<.  each ;  and  of  P.  o.  cunekta,  U.  6(J.  each  :  at  Boll- 
wjUer,  from  1  franc  to  1  franc  and  50  cents;  and  at  New  York,  50  cents. 
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5  •  8,  P.  occiDBNTAYia  L.    The  Western  Plane. 

Wllkd.te,PL,4.  tib.;  Hort.  Cliffy  78.)  SojLuad..T.i  GrEn.  V™,  IS 
"  1  Mill.  Diet,  No.  i-i   Du  Roy  Harbk.,  S.  p.  iSk  ;  Hodk.  In  0&.  a 


74,  hX».  i  R  So  Him.  i,  p.  S, 
abHMKi.  f.  gccWHitUli  «u  HtBfiii*iul"i'"-*.  T*talr.,  \«n.,  Dm  B 
wool  Water  B«Kb,  Sjcimote,  Cottou  Tree.  Amrr.-,  PJataimfcVlrgli 
~ - — jn.»oodreftnlotha»moo«bn)undb«diofBowert,  *h 


tmtrtHmi.    Cal  Carol,  L  5&  j  Dend.  Brit.,  t  100  j  Michi.  N.  Amer.  SjL,  a  t  ea  ;  ouij 

^^IhopUtoolthUipeclwlnourkttlVoluine.     IdjSb.  19SB.,  a  repretenu a  tianiretie • 

the  rnu^  aitkin  in  dower ;  (,  Iheiame  bi  fhiiti  ^.tGefenule  dower  and  aola)  ^tbi 

Spec.  Char^   Sfc.      Leaves   54iigled,  , 

obsoletelf  lobed,  dentate,  wedge- 
shaped  at  tbe  base  ;    downy  be-  j  ■ 
neath,  (WiM.)     A  tree,  a  native  ^ 
of  Nortb  America,  where  it  grows  S 
to  the  heuht  of  70  ft.  or   60  fi. ;  3 
with  a  widely  spreading  head.     It 
flowers   in   Maj;    and   ripens   its 
seeds  in  October.     Introduced  be- 
fore  1636.     Tbe  Ocddental  plane 
is  easily  diatinguished  from  the  Ori- 
ental plane,  by   its    leaves   bdng 
larger,  and  less  deeply  lobed  (see 
fig.l951.<),inp.S033.);  andbythe 

r^  colour  of  their  petioles;  the  petioles  of  P.  orieotilis  b^ng  green.     The 
fruit  is,  also,  much  larger,  and  rather  smoother. 

I  p.  ^*,5j*^f^»;  Platane  tortiUatd,  ft.— Thi«  rariety,  according  la  Boac,  wu  fhund  by 
lequfoUr,  difficult  to  qiUt,  like  thoae  of  Ihe  Vlamt  cuup^itrii  lor- 


Detcription,  Spc.  The  American,  or  Western,  plane,  in  raegnitude  and  general 
appearance,  bears  so  close  a  resemblance  to  the  Oriental  plane,  that,  by  many 
penoiis,,they  are  confounded  together.  The  former,  however,  is  a  larger  tree; 
of  much  more  rapid  growth  than  the  Oriental  plane;  with  broader  and  leas 
de^ly  cut  leaves,  red  petioles,  and  fruit  comparatively  smooth,  and  consider- 
ably laiger.  The  bark  is  said  to  scale  off  in  larger  pieces,  and  the  wood  to  be 
more  curiously  veined.  In  all  other  respects,  the  descriptive  particulars  of  both 
trees  are  the  same.  The  rate  of  growth  of  P.  occidentMis,  when  placed  near 
water,  is  so  rapid,  that  in  10  years  it  will  attain  ^e  height  of  40 ft.;  and  a 
tree  in  the  Palace  Garden  at  Lambeth,  near  a  pond,  in  20  years  had  at- 
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Uuned  the  height  of  80  ft. ;  with  a  trunk  8  ft.  in  circumrerence  at  3  ft.  from 
the  ETOund ;  and  the  diameter  of  the  head  4B  ft.  This  was  in  1617.  (See 
NeiU'B  Hort.  Tour,  p.  9.)  The  palace  ^rdens  at  Lantbeth  have,  since  that 
period,  been  surrounded  by  numerous  buildings,  including  several  manu&c* 
tories,  which  have  killed  many  trees,  and  injured  all  of  them,  more  or  less, 
by  their  smoke.  Nevertheless,  in  May,  1837,  wlien  we  saw  this  tree,  and  had 
the  portrait,^.  1960.,  taken  of  it,  it  was  estimated  at  upwards  of  100  ft.  in 
height.  A  tree  in  the  Chelsea  Butanic  Garden,  planted  by  Miller,  in  a  con- 
fined situation,  but  having  its  roots  within  reach  of  Che  Thames,  is  estimated 
at  upwards  of  1 15  ft.  in  height,  with  a  trunk  nearly  5  ft.  in  diameter  at  a  foot 
from  the  ground.  When  cut  down,  the  Western  plane  stoles  like  the  other 
species,  and  produces  much  more  vigorous  shoots;  but,  as  these  soldom 
ripen  completely,  they  are  very  liable  to  be  injured  by  frost.  Varennes  de 
Fenille  mentions  two  trees  of  the  American  plane,  which,  after  being  28 
years  planted,  measured,  the  one  5 ft.  7  iu.,  and  the  other  Aft.  5 in.,  at  £ft. 
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from  the  ground,  or  about  1  ft.  10  in.  in  diameter;  which  gives  nine  lines  and 
a  half,  or  more  than  three  quarters  of  an  inch,  of  increase  annually. 

Geography,  The  American  plane  is  found  over  an  immense  tract  of  land 
in  North  America,  comprising  tne  Atlantic  and  western  states,  and  extending 
beyond  the  MississippL  ^  Tne  nature  of  the  button-wood,"  says  Michaux, 
**  confines  it  to  moist  and  cool  grounds,  where  the  soil  is  loose,  deep,  and  fertile ; 
the  luxuriance  of  its  vegetation  depending  on  a  combination  of  these  circum- 
stances. It  is  never  found  upon  dry  lands  of  an  irregular  surface,  among 
white  and  red  oaks  and  walnuts )  it  is  also  more  rare  in  the  mountainous  tract 
of  the  AUe^anies  than  in  the  flat  country.  It  is  remarked,  in  that  part  of 
Virginia  which  lies  upon  the  road  from  Baltimore  to  Petersburg,  that,  though 
the  button-wood  is  abundant  in  the  swamps,  its  ^wth  is  stunted;  and  that  its 
trunk  does  not,  in  eeneral,  exceed  8  in.  or  10  in.  m  diameter.  Farther  south,  in 
the  lower  parts  of  we  Carolinas  and  of  Georgia,  it  is  not  abundant  even  on  the 
sides  of  the  rivers ;  and  is  not  seen  in  the  branch  swamps,  aLready  mentioned, 
which  intersect  the  pine  barrens,  and  which  are  principally  covered  with  the 
small  magnolia  (Magn61w  glauca),  the  red  bay  (Xaurus  carolini^nsis),  the 
loblolly  bay  TGordonta  Lasi&nthusj,  the  red  maple  (il^cer  rilbrum),  &c.  The 
reason  that  tne  button-wood  is  not  found  in  these  small  marshes  is,  perhaps, 
that  the  layer  of  vegetable  mould,  which  is  black  and  always  miry,  is  not  suf- 
ficiently thick  and  substantial  to  support  its  growth ;  and  that  the  heat,  in  this 
Dart  of  the  southern  states,  is  excessive.  The  button-wood  is  in  no  part  of 
North  America  more  abundant  and  more  vigorous  than  alon^  the  great  rivers 
of  Pennsylvania  and  of  Virginia ;  though  m  the  more  fertile  valleys  of  the 
west  its  vegetation  is,  perhaps,  still  more  luxuriant ;  especially  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ohio,  and  of  the  rivers  which  empty  into  it.  The  bottoms  which  are 
watered  by  these  rivers  are  covered  with  dark  forests,  composed  of  trees  of 
an  extraordinary  size.  The  soil  is  very  deep,  loose,  of  a  brown  colour,  and 
unctuous  to  the  touch :  it  appears  to  have  be^  formed  by  the  slime  deposited 
in  the  course  of  ages,  at  the  annual  overflowing  of  the  rivers.  The  leaves, 
which  every  autumn  form  a  thick  layer  upon  the  surface,  and  the  old  trees, 
that  fiill  bv  the  weight  of  years,  and  crumble  into  vegetable  mould,  give  to 
this  soil,  already  so  fertile,  a  degree  of  fecundity  which  is  without  example  in 
Europe,  and  which  is  mamfested  by  prodigies  of  vegetation.  The  margin  of 
the  great  rivers  of  the  West  is  occupied  by  the  willow,  after  which  comes  the 
wiiite  maple  (ifcer  eriodurpum),  and  next  the  button-wood;  but  this  arrange- 
ment is  not  uniformly  observed ;  and  the  maple  alone,  or,  as  it  more  fre- 
quently happens,  mingled  with  the  button-wood,  sometimes  grows  upon  the 
brink.  Among  the  trees  which  compose  these  forests,  the  three  species  men- 
tioned are  least  liable  to  injury  from  the  continued  presence  of  water ;  and,  by 
their  position,  they  are  exposed  to  have  their  bases  every  year  inundated  by 
the  swelling  of  the  rivers.  In  these  situations,  the  button-wood  is  constantly 
found  to  be  the  loftiest  and  largest  tree  of  the  United  States."  (North  Amer. 
Sj^L^  ii.  p.  58.) 

History:  In  the  Atlantic  states,  this  tree  is  commonly  known  bv  the  name 
of  button-wood ;  and  sometimes,  in  Virginia,  by  that  of  water  beech.  On  the 
banks  of  the  Ohio,  and  in  the  states  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  it  is  most 
fi^quently  called  sycamore,  and  by  some  persons  plane,  tree.  The  French  of 
Canada  and  of  Upper  Louisiana  give  it  the  name  of  the  cotton  tree.  The 
first  of  these  denominations  appears  to  be  the  most  widely  diffiised,  and,  in 
fiict,  to  be  that  by  which  the  tree  is  most  general!  v  known  m  America.  The 
name  cotton  tree  alludes  to  the  thick  down  which  covers  the  under  surface 
of  the  leaves  when  they  first  expand,  and  which  becomes  gradually  detached 
finom  them  in  the  course  of  the  summer.  In  some  parts  of  the  United  States, 
where  the  tree  is  very  abundant,  the  inhabitants,  according  to  Michaux,  regard 
it  with  dread,  as  they  think  this  down,  detached  and  floating  in  the  air,  ms  a 
tendency  to  produce  irritation  of  the  lungs,  and,  finally,  consumption.  The 
American  plane  was  one  of  the  trees  discovered  and  figured  by  Catesby  in 
his  NaiurtU  History  of  Carolina  (L  t.  56.) ;  and  it  was  introduced  about  1630, 
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by  Mr.  John  Tradescant,  in  whose  garden  two  small  plants  were  growing  m 
1636,  when  Johnson  published  his  edition  of  Gerard's  Herball,  These  plants 
were  again  spoken  of  by  Parkinson  in  1640.  It  was  afterwards  so  much 
propagated,  that,  in  Evelyn's  time,  it  had  become  more  common  than  P.  orien- 
tals. The  tr^  propagating  readily  by  cuttings,  and  ^wing  with  great 
rapidity,  was,  in  Miller's  time,  and  indeed  till  1809,  considered  hardier  than 
the  Onental  phine;  but,  in  the  May  of  that  year  (not  June,  as  stated  in  the 
Planter^g  Kcuendar),  a  severe  frost  killed  back  the  young  shoots  of  many  of 
the  largest  plants  of  this  species  in  England ;  particularly  those  in  Richmond 
Park,  at  Kew,  at  Syon  House,  at  Stowe,  at  Pain's  Hill,  and  at  Clar^nont.  There 
are  still  large  trees,  however,  in  the  Chelsea  Garden,  in  the  grounds  of  Lambeth 
Palace,  at  Deepdene,  and  various  other  places.  In  Scodand,  where  trees 
of  both  P.  orientalis  and  P.  ocddentalis  were  standing  near  each  other,  the 
former  escaped;  but  the  latter  were  generally  injured,  and  many  either  died  the 
same  year,  or,  after  making  an  ineffectual  effort  to  push,  in  the  summer  of 
the  year  following,  viz.  1810.  *'  It  b  very  singular,''  San^  observes,  **  that 
of  the  P.  occidentMis  the  largest  trees  only  were  killed.  Trees  of  from  20  ft. 
to  25ft.  in  height  were  little  hurt;  and  smaller  ones  not  at  all,  at  least 
in  every  instance  that  came  under  our  observation.  We  did  not  observei, 
or  hear,"  he  adds,  **  of  a  single  Oriental  plane  being  injured  in  any  part 
of  the  country."  (Plant,  Kal.,  p.  99.)  The  severe  winter  of  1813-14  de- 
stroyed a  number  of  the  Occidental  planes  which  escaped  the  severe  frost 
of  1809,  so  that  the  tree  is  at  present  comparatively  rare  throughout  Britain. 
An  account  of  the  damage  done  to  the  Occidental  plane  tree,  in  different 
parts  of  England,  in  lS>9,  will  be  found  in  the  Gentlenum^s  Magazine  for 
1810  and  1813;  from  which  it  appears,  that  on  the  25th  of  January,  1809, 
there  was  a  great  flood,  occasioned  by  a  sudden  thaw ;  and  in  the  Mardi  and 
April  followuig  there  was  very  mild  weather,  which  caused  the  plane  trees  to 
put  out  their  leaves  earlier  than  usual.  This  was  succeeded  by  a  severe  frost 
m  the  beginning  of  May,  which  so  far  injured  the  trees,  that  they  appeared 
sickly  throughout  all  the  summer;  and  in  the  spring  of  1810  they  almost  all 
died. 

Properdef  and  U$e$,  The  wood  of  the  American  plane,  according  to 
Michaux,  in  seasoning  becomes  of  a  dull  red ;  but  its  grain  is  fine  and  close, 
and  it  is  susceptible  of  a  brighter  polish  than  the  wood  of  the  beech,  to  which 
it  bears  considerable  resemblance.  Its  concentric  circles  are  divided  into 
numerous  sections,  by  fine  medullary  rays  extending  from  the  centre  to  the 
circumference.  When  the  trunk  is  sawn  in  a  slanting  direction,  these  rays 
have  a  remarkable  appearance.  The  cabine6>makers  of  Philadelphia,  how- 
ever, rarelv  use  the  wood,  on  account  of  its  warping ;  but  it  is  sometimes 
emploved  ror  bedsteads,  which  retain  thdr  natural  colour,  iwd  are  coated  with 
varnish.  The  wood  soon  decays  when  exposed  to  the  weather.  Like  die 
wood  of  the  beech,  it  shrinks  very  much  in  drying,  and  is  very  apt  to  split. 
As  fuel,  it  does  not  produce  a  very  lively  flame,  nor  does  it  yield  muco  charcoal. 
It  contains  a  great  deal  more  sap  wood  than  the  beech ;  so  much  80,.that  a  pa- 
rallelopipedon  of  green  platanus  6  in.  square  weighed  181b.  10  oz.;  while  a 
piece  of  beech  of  the  same  size  only  weighed  15  lb.  13  oz.  The  platanus,  in 
drying,  lost  6  lb.  15  oz.,  and  the  b'eech  only  5  lb.  9oz. ;  which  nves  5  lb. 
6  oz,  of  difference  in  the  cubic  foot.  The  platanus  weighs,  when  dry,  51  lb. 
8  oz,  per  cubic  foot;  and  in  that  state  it  is  easy  to  work,  cutting  readily  in 
every  direction,  and  is  therefore  well  adapted  for  cabinet-work.  In  Britain, 
the  principal  use  of  the  platanus  is  as  an  ornamental  tree  ;  for  which  purpose 
it  has  cdl  those  qualities  to  recommend  it  which  we  have  attributed  to  the 
Oriental  plane,  except  that  it  is  much  less  hardy,  and,  to  attain  a  large  size, 
requires  tne  presence  of  water.  As  a  pictures<|[ue  tree,  the  Occidental  plane 
is  thus  characterised  by  Gilpin.  He  places  it  after  the  oak,  the  ash,  the  elm» 
the  beech,  and  the  hornbeam,  which  ne  considers  as  deciduous  trees  of  the 
first  rank ;  saying  of  both  species  of  platanus,  that,  though  neither  so  beauti* 
ful  nor  so  characteristic  as  the  first-mentioned  trees,  they  are  yet  worth  the 
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notice  of  the  picturesque  eye.  ^  The  Ocddental  plane  has  a  very  picturesque 
stem.  ^  It  is  smooth,  and  of  a  ikht  ash-colour,  and  has  the  property  of 
throwing  off  its  bark  in  scales ;  uius  naturally  cleansing  itself,  at  least  its 
larger  boughs,  from  moss  and  other  parasitical  encumbrances.  This  would 
be  no  recommendation  of  it  in  a  picturesque  light,  if  the  remoyai  of  these 
encumbrances  did  not  substitute  as  great  a  beauty  in  their  room.  These 
scales  are  very  irrttular,  falling  off  sometimes  in  one  part,  and  sometimes  in 
another ;  and,  as  me  under  bark  is,  immediately  after  its  excoriation,  of  a 
lighter  hue  than  the  upper,  it  ofiers  to  the  pencil  those  smart  touches  which 
haye  so  much  effect  in  painting.  These  flakes,  however,  would  be  more 
beautiful  if  they  fell  off  in  a  circular  form,  instead  of  a  perpendicular  one : 
they  would  correspond  and  unite  better  with  the  circular  form  of  the  bole. 
No  tree  forms  a  more  pleasing  shade  than  the  Occidental  plane.  It  is  fuli- 
leaved ;  and  its  leaf  is  large,  smooth,  of  a  fine  texture,  and  seldom  ii\jured  by 
insects.  Its  lower  branches,  shooting  horizontally,  soon  take  a  direction  to 
the  ground ;  and  the  spray  seems  more  sedulous  than  that  of  any  tree  we 
have,  by  twisting  about  in  various  forms,  to  fill  up  every  little  vacuity  with 
shade.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  owned,  the  twisting  of  its  branches  is  a 
disadvantage  to  this  tree,  as  we  have  just  observed  it  is  to  the  beech,  when  it 
is  stripped  of  its  leaves  and  reduced  to  a  skeleton.  It  has  not  the  natural 
apporance  which  the  spray  of  the  oak,  and  that  of  many  other  trees,  discover 
in  winter ;  nor,  indeed,  does  its  foliage,  from  the  largeness  of  the  leaf,  and  the 
mode  of  its  growth,  make  the  most  picturesque  appearance  in  summer.  One 
of  the  finest  Occidental  planes  I  am  acquainted  with  stands  in  my  own  garden 
at  Vicar's  HiU ;  where  its  boughs,  feathering  to  the  ground,  form  a  canopy  of 
above  50  ft.  in  diameter.  The  (Mental  plane  is  a  tree  nearly  of  the  same  xmd, 
only  its  leaf  is  more  palmated ;  nor  has  it  so  great  a  disposition  to  overshadow 
the  ground  as  the  Occidental  plane ;  at  least,  I  never  saw  any  in  our  climate 
form  00  noble  a  shade,  though  in  the  East  it  is  esteemed  among  the  most 
shady  and  most  magnificent  of  trees."  (Rem,  <m  For.  Seen.,  vol.  L  p.  53.) 

Saly  SUuatkm,  Propagathny  ^c.    What  has  been  said  on  these  subjects  as 
applicable  to  P.  orientsuis  is  equally  so  to  this  species ;  the  chief  difference 
beug,  that  P,  occidentUis  strikes  very  readily  from  cuttii^,  and  is  much  more 
like  the  willow,  in  requiring,  when  it  is  intended  to  attain  a  lam  size,  to  be 
planted  near  water.    It  is  sometimes  raised  from  seeds  imported  from  America. 
A  great  many  plants  were  raised  in  this  way  by  Mr.  Cobbett,  from  1826  to 
1830.     The  seed  is  imported  in  the  globular  catkins,  or  balls,  which  Cobbett 
broke  to  pieces  by  nibbing  them  with  the  hand  to  separate  the  down  or 
wool,  as  De  calls  it,  from  the  seeds.    The  latter,  being  sifted  out  of  the 
wool,  he  soaked  in  lukewarm  water  for  48  hours ;  he  then  **  took  the  seeds 
out  of  the  water,  and  mixed  them  with  finely  sified  fresh  earth,  10  gallons 
of  earth  to  one  gallon  of  seeds ;  put  the  mixture  upon  a  smooth  place  on 
the  bare  ^und ;  turned  and  remixed  the  heap  every  day  for  four  or  five 
days,  keeping  it  covered  with  a  mat  whenever  the  turning  and  mixing  was  not 
going  on ;  and  as  soon  as  a  root  beoan  to  appear  here  and  there,  sowed  the 
seeds  upon  a  bed  of  sifted  earth,  mixed  with  the  sifted  mould,  just  as  they 
came  out  of  the  heap."  (Woodkmdi^  $  473.)    The  seeds  received  no  other 
covering  than  the  mould  with  which  they  were  mixed :  they  were  watered 
every  evening  with  a  fine-rosed  watering-pot ;  and  securely  shaded  from  the 
sun  by  mats,  Kq)t  from  touching  the  ground  by  hoop.    These  mats  were  re- 
moved every  evening  about  an  hour  sfter  sunset,  and  were  put  on  lyain  in  the 
morning  by  sunrise.    In  about  a  week,  most  of  the  seeds  had  germmated,  and 
in  a  short  time  afterwards  the  seed  leaves  appeared.    Being  ^^ually  inured 
to  the  sunshine,  till  they  were  hardy  enough  to  be  exposed  during  the  whole 
of  the  day,  by  the  month  of  October  their  growth  was  finished,  and  the 
wood  ripe ;  and  next  summer  they  were  fit  to  transplant  into  nursery  lines. 
As  the  Occidental  plane  is  very  tender  when  young,  Bir.  Cobbett  did  not  com- 
mence hb  operations  with  the  seed  till  April;  and,  consequently,  his  plants 
were  amall  in  October ;  but,  by  sowing  in  frames  in  February,  as  is  the  pnic« 
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tice  with  nurserymen  who  rtise  tins  species  from  seed,  the  plants^  by  autumn, 
with  careful  treatment,  will  be  2  ft.  or  3  ft.  in  height 

8UUi$tie$.  Beeorded  Tree$.  On  a  Httle  tibnd  In  the  Ohio,  15  mUa  tBboi9t  the  inaoth  of  the 
MuakinffOBi,  the  elder  Miohanx  memured  a  buttoD-vood  tree,  which,  at  6  ft.  ftom  the  (round,  wai 
40  ft.  4  ik  in  circumference.  Twenty  yean  before,  OenermI  Washington  had  meaiured  the  lame  tree, 
and  found  it  to  be  nearly  the  same  slie.  In  1809.  the  younger  Micnaux  found,  on  the  right  bank  or 
the  same  river  (the  Ohio),  about  96  mUes  from  Manitta,  a  plane  tree^  the  base  of  which  was  swollen 
In  an  extraocdiiury  manner;  and  which,  at  4  ft.  (irom  the  ground,  measured  47  ft.  in  circumferenoe. 
This  tree,  which  exhibited  the  most  Tigorous  vegetation,  began  to  ramilV  at  SO  ft  ftom  the  ground  |but 
Michaux  saw  seiwal  trees  which  had  not  a  single  branch  lUl  they  had  attained  the  height  of  60  ft. 
er  70  ft.  In  the  notes  to  Hunter*s  J?«d^  an  Oo<Mental  plane  at  Shadwell  Lodge  Is  recorded  as 
remarkable  for  its  speedy  growth.  When  planted.  In  April.  1744,  it  was  8  ft.  high ;  and,  when  mea- 
MiNd  in  1775, 81  years  afterwaids|,  it  was  66ft.  9in.  nigb,  with  a  clear  trunk  of  90ft. ;  which, 
at6in.fromtheground,messiired7ft.9in.  Incircuntferenoei  and  at  90  ft.,  4  ft.  6  in.  AtBiei,  In 
East  Lothian,  there  was.  In  1819,  an  Occidental  plane  near  a  fishpond,  45  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  7  ft. 
1  fas.  in  drcumfcrenoe at  4ft.  from  tbegnrand.  Another  tre^  near  the  same  pood,  measuied  8 ft 
Sin.  in  circumference.  {Plam,  KmL,]».  568.) 

Egisting  TVees.  In  the  environs  of  London,  In  the  gardens  of  the  Archicplscopal  Palace  of  Lanu 
hcth ;  in  the  Chelsea  Botanic  Garden,  and  at  Mount  Grove,  are  the  large  trees  already  men- 
tioned. South  of  London:  in  Dorsetshire^  at  Melbury  Park,  100  years  old.  it  Is  66ft.  high,  the 
diameter  of  the  trunk  S  ft ,  and  that  of  the  bead  66  ft . :  In  Hampshire,  at  Testwood,  70  years  planted, 
it  U  80  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  4  ft.  6  In.,  and  of  the  head  60  ft. :  in  WUUhire.  at  Wardour 
Castle,  40_yean  planted,  it  Is  40  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  3  ft.  6  In.,  and  of  the  head  45  ft 
North  of  London  :  in  Bedfordshire,  at  Ampthill,  85  years  planted,  it  is  50  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of 
ttie  trunk  9  ft  6  in.,  and  of  the  head  70  ft.:  in  Berkshire,  at  White  Knights,  96  yean  planted,  it  is  46  ft. 
high :  in  Essex,  at  Audley  End,  60  years  planted,  it  is  70  ft.  high,  the  drcumference  of  the  trunk  10  ft; 
10  in.,  and  of  the  head  69  ft ;  in  Gloucestershire  at  Doddington,  it  is  60  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the 
trunk  3  ft.,  and  that  of  the  head  196  ft. :  in  Herefttrdshire,  at  EastnarCastlew  16  years  planted,  it  is  40  ft. 
high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  1  ft ;  at  Halfield,  15  years  planted,  it  is  45  ft  high,  the  diameter  ot 
the  trunk  9  in.,  and  of  the  head  29tt.:  in  Lancashire,  at  Latham  House.  50  years  planted,  it  is  49.ft. 
high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  9ft.,  and  of  the  head4Sft. :  In  NotMngnamshlre,  at  Clumber  Park, 
it  to  04  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  4ft.  lOln.,  and  of  the  bead  06ft. :  in  Pembrokeshire,  at 
Stackpole  Court,  40  years  planted,  it  is  50  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  9  ft.,  and  of  the  head 
40  ft. :  in  Radnonhire,  at  Blacslaiurii  Castle,  It  is  70ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  9ft,  and  of 
the  head  54  ft. :  in  Shropshire^  at  Hardwlcke  Orange,  4  yean  planted,  it  Is  19ft.  high :  in  SUftrd. 
shire^  at  Trentham,  it  Is  60  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  9ft.  6  In.,  and  of  the  head  40ft. :  in 
SuflUk,  at  Ampton  Hall,  16  yean  planted,  It  Is  30  ft.  high :  In  Worcestershire,  at  Croom^  75  yeara 
planted,  it  is  lOOft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  3  ft  6  ia,  and  that  of  the  head  60  ft. :  in  Yorkshire^ 
at  Orimston,  14  yean  planted,  it  is  35  ft.  high. — In  Scotland.  In  the  environs  of  EdinlNirgh,  at  Goa> 
Ibrd  House,  94  vean  old.  It  Is  90ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  1  ft.  8in.  to  diameter.  North  of  Edinbuifh : 
in  Argyllshire,  'at  Toward  Castle.  IS  yean  planted,  it  is  30  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  7  in.  in  diameter : 
in  Bannhhire.  at  CuUen  House,  it  Is  e9  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  3  ft  4  in.,  and  that  of  the 


high,  thediameter  of  the  trunk  9  ft.  9  in.,  and  of  the  he^d  38  ft.;  at  Terenure,  15  yean  planted, 
it  to  J»  ft  high.    North  of  Dublin  :  in  the  county  of  Down,  at  CasUe  Wanl,  130  yean  old.  it  to 

25  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  4  ft.  3  in.,  and  of  the  head  59  ft. :  in  Galway,  at  Coole,  it  u  39  ft. 
Igh,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  3  ft,  and  that  of  the  head  49  ft.  —  In  FranocL  at  the  Botanic  Garden 
at  Toulon,  18  yean  planted,  it  Is  40  ft.  high,  the  circumferenoe  of  the  trunk  8  ft  9  in. ;  near  Nantes. 
80  yean  old,  it  is  70  ft  high ;  at  Colombe,  near  Mets,  70  yean  old,  it  is  60  ft  high,  the  diameter  <^ 
(he  trunk  9  ft  4  in.,  and  that  of  the  space  covered  by  the  branches  69  ft ;  In  the  Botanic  Garden  at 
Avranches,  99  vean  planted.  It  to  40  ft  high,  the  drcumftreoce  of  the  trunk  9  ft.,  and  the  diameter 
of  the  bead  90  rt— In  Hanover,  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Gfittingeo,  are  several  trees,  about  10  vean 
idanted,  and  from  95  ft  to  30  ft.  high.— In  Cassel,  at  Wilhelmshoe,  oO  yean  planted,  it  to  99  ft  nigh, 
and  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  4  ft.  6  In.— In  Austria,  at  Vienna,  In  the  University  Botanic  Garden, 
40  yean  old,  it  to  30ft  hish,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  1  ft,  and  of  the  head  90ft  ;  in  Rosenthal's 
Nursery,  90  yean  planted.  It  to  30  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  8  in.,  and  of  the  head  94ft ;  at 
Briick  on  the  Leytna,  45  yean  ptanted,  it  to  86  ft  hlg^,  thediameter  of  the  trunk  3  ft,  and  of  the  head 
70  ft— In  Bavaria,  at  Munich,  in  the  English  Garden,  40  yean  planted,  it  is  6(i  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of 
the  trunk  1  ft  8  In.,  and  of  the  head  30  ft— In  Prussia,  at  Berlin,  at  Sans  Souci,  90  yran  old,  it  to 
go  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  3  ft  6  In.,  and  of  the  head  34  ft. ;  In  the  Pfkuen-Insd,  40  yean 

g anted.  It  to  48  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  1  ft,  and  of  the  head  30  ft  —  In  Sweden,  in  the 
Dtanic  Garden  at  Lund.  49  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  tmnk  1  ft,  and  of  the  head  36  ft  —>  In 
Italy,  in  Lombardy,  at  Monaa,  98  yean  planted,  it  to  80  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  9  ft  6  In., 
and  of  the  head  90  ft 

Commercial  SioHstict,  Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  from  3  ft.  to  4  ft. 
high,  are  9d,  each»  or  20«.  per  hundred ;  and  seeds  are  1«.  per  auart.  At  BoU- 
w^ller,  plants  are  from  1  franc  to  1  franc  and  50  cents  eacn ;  and  at  New 
York  they  are  85  cents,  each. 


CHAP.  CVIIL 

THE   HARDT  LIGNEOUS   PLANTS   OF    THE   ORDER  ITALSAMA^CEiE. 

LiauiDA^MBAR  L,  Flowers  unisexual ;  those  of  the  two  sexes  upon  one 
plant,  disposed  in  capitate  catkins.  —  Male  catkins  in  an  upright  raceme, 
each  roundish,  constituted  of  numerous  stamens,  mixed  with  a  few  minute 
scales,  disposed  upon  a  connate  receptacle.    FiUunents  very  ^ort. — Female 
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catkins  solitary,  rituaud  below  the  male,  and  upon  longar  italks;  doboae, 
confiistiiig  of  numerous  ovaries,  each  nirrounded  by  a  few  sca^  and 
bsTii^  [WO  celts.  Styles  S,  long.  Fruit  a  kind  of  cone,  composed  of  in- 
durated connected  scales,  in  tbe  cavities  of  which  lie  obconical,  S-lobed, 
8-celled  capaulet.  Seeds  numerous,  or  solitary  by  abortion ;  compressed, 
membranous,  winged,  attached  internally  to  the  middle  of  the  diase|»- 
ments  in  a  peltate  manner.  Embryo  inverted  in  the  midst  of  albumen. 
—  Etoeciee  3.  Inhabiting  the  warmer  parts  of  North  America,  and  Meuco, 
the  Levant,  and  the  tropics  of  India.  Dedduoui  trees,  yielding  balsam. 
Leaves  alternate,  lin^jle,  or  lobed,  with  glandular  serratures  at  the  edges. 
Stipules  deciduous.  {Slume,  as  quoted  in  UntU.  Nat.  &/tt.  Sot.,  and  N.  Du 
MoKi.  For  a  long  time,  only  two  species  were  known  to  European  bota* 
nuts ;  one  a  native  of  Asia  AKnor,  the  other  of  the  temperate  parts  of 
North  AtatneA;  but  Blume  states  ^at  there  is  a  third,  which  inhabits  tbe 
tropics  of  the  south  of  Asia,  and  more  particularly  Java,  even  reachb^  as 
br  as  New  Guinea.  (Bhme  PI.  Jav.) 

Gemus  !• 
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LIQUIDA'MBAR  L.    Tub  Liwidahbah.    Lin.  Si/*t.  Monte\ua 
Poly^ndria. 

%rmaitmji.    AltlngAi  Noronha :  Uqiridiniku,  Fr. ;  Aubuliauni,  Gir. 

DrrimHim.    Fnoi  tfpiUiH;  llqiM,  unJ  antar,  imbci ;  Uu  pluib  (ludlat  ■  liquid  (uu. 

Detcrtpthn,  i^c.  Deciduous  trees,  natives  of  North  America  and  the 
Levant;  cultivated  in  BriUsh  pleasure-grounds  for  ihe  beauty  and  fragrance 
of  their  foliage. 

I  1.  L.  Stybaci'klu*  L.     The  Sweet  Gum  Liquidambar. 
IJrmllfiiiatlim.    Lln.^,I4IB.;   AlL'Hoii,  Kew.,  3.  J1.36S.;    Rcicb.,1,  p.  17L  i  MU.  Hid.,  SM.; 
OcnB.FnKt,£  p.S^;   Kilm  Itln.,  S.  p.  IDE. ;   Du  Hojr  Hirbk.,  Lp-XS.;  BIkHw.,  L  48j^ ; 
>Gehi.  Aiti,  3.  p.  IM.  1  f .  Du  Hun., «.  p.  4£. 
Ifmomamri.     tJaulMmbiir  irboi  Plat.  ^Im.,  SHu  (.  M.  t  S.,  CM  Car.,  ft  P-SS.,  DnHam.  jTb.,\- 
\  1».  1  StSm  A'rrT\t  ri>lia  Itaii  MK.,  IMl.  i  LlauUuiitiar  ridiwu t,  Copahie  dc  I'ABlirtqu^  LlfBi. 

Surds^iWI.     BlKkw.,  L  MSl  ;  Pink.  Aim.,  I.  it.  f.  0.  (  Clt.  Cu.,  L  65.  ;   Du  Him.  Alb.,  1.  L  199.  { 
jflchx.  Arti.,3.  t«:  <MiJlg.  1981.1  and  ttiFplilnortblitnclDouillal  Volune. 

Spec.  Ckar.,  ^c.     Leaves  palmately  lobed,  with  the  sinuses  at  the  base  of  the 
T«ns  villose.  (  WUld.)    A  deciduous  tree,  a  native  of  North  America,  where 
it  grows  from  30  ft.  to  SO  ft.  high,  and  flowers  in  March  or  April. 
De4aiplion,  ^c.     The  liquidHmbar  generally  forms  a  branching  tree,  having 

very  much  the  appearance  of  a  maple ;  and  varying  from   30  ft.  to  50  ft.  in 

height,  with  a  trunk  from  5  ft.  or  6  ft., 

to  19  ft.  or  15  ft.  in  circumference.     Ac- 
cording to  HichauK,  in  America,  when 

grown  among  other  trees,  it  has  a  per- 

tectly  strait  trunk,  nearly  uniform  in 

thickness,  to  the  height  of  30  ft.  or  40  ft. 

before  it  be^s  to  divide  into  branches. 

In  Europe,  it  seldom  exceeds  40  ft.  in 

height.    Tbe  bark  of  old  trees  is  thick, 

and  de^ly   furrowed ;    hut   on  young 

trees  it  is  comparatively  smooth.     On 

dry  gravelly  soil,  it  does  not  attain   a 

greater   hdght  than    15  ft.  ar  20ft.; 

and  its  secondary  branches  become  co- 
vered with  a  dry  flaky  bark,  the  phites 

of  which  are  attached  at  the  edge,  in- 
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8tead  of  the  face,  as  is  the  case  with  the  bark  of  most  other  trees.    The 
bark  of  the  young  shoots  is  smooth,  and  of  a  yellowish  green  colour. 
The  leaves  are  alternate,  and  on  rather  long  petioles ;  they  vary  in  size  from 
3 in.  to  6  in.  in  diameter;  and  they  are  palmate;  that  is, they  are  divided  into 
five  deeply  cut  lobes,  which  are  finely  denticulated  at  the  edge.     When  they 
first  expand,  a  small  tuft  of  reddish  down  is  perceptible  at  the  back  of  the 
middle  rib  of  each  leaf.  **  In  warm  weather,  a  viscous  substance  exudes  from  the 
leaves  of  those  trees  which  have  grown  on  dry  ground ;  and,  when  bruised,  they 
emit  a  sensible  aromatic  odour.'*  (Mkhattx.^    The  male  and  female  catkins, 
which  appear  about  March  or  April,  are  on  mfferent  branches  of  the  same  tree. 
The  male  are  oval,  and  about  1^  m.  in  length ;  the  female  ones  are  not  conspicu* 
ous.  **  The  fruit  is  globular,  and  bristling  with  points.  When  arrived  at  maturity, 
it  is  about  \h  in.  in  diameter,  and  is  suspended  by  a  flexible  pedicel,  1  in.  or 
2  in.  lone :  the  globes,  which  are  men  at  first,  and  afterwards  yellow,  are  com- 
posed Ota  great  number  of  closelv  connected  capsules.    At  the  beginning  of 
autumn,  these  capsules  open,  and  give  liberty  to  the  seeds,  which  are  small, 
blackish,  oblong,  compressed,  and  surmounted  by  a  wing.    Each  capsule  con* 
tains  one  or  two  seeds,  united  with  a  number  of  minute  bodies,  incapable  of 
germination."   (Id.)    The  leaves  die  off  of  an  intensely  deep  purplish  red, 
more  or  less  mixed  with  orange,  and  with  some  leaves  entirely  of  that  colour. 
They  hang  on  the  trees  till  the  first  frosts,  when  they  drop  off  simultaneously. 
The  rate  of  growth  of  this  tree,  in  the  climate  of  London,  is  from  8  ft.  to  10  n. 
in  10  years  firom  the  seed ;   and  in  20  years  it  will  attain  the  height  of 
25  ft.  or  30  ft.,  and  flower  and  ripen  fruit.     In  ffood  soil,  and  sheltered  situ- 
ations, the  tree  will  attain  the  height  of  upwards  of  60  ft.,  there  being  trees 
exceeding  this  size  at  Wobum  Farm,  Chertsey,  and  at  Strathfieldsaye.  These 
trees  flower  and  produce  fruit ;  but  it  has  not  been  observed  whetiier  the 
seeds  arrive  at  maturity.     The  longevity  of  the  tree  is  probably  not  ^reat, 
from  its  growing  in  marshy  situations,  and  from  the  want  of  durability  m  its 
wood. 

Geography.  The  liquidambar  spreads  through  nearly  two  thirds  of  the 
United  States,  and  through  a  great  part  of  Mexico.  In  North  America,  its 
most  northern  point  is  between  Philadelphia  and  Boston,  lat.  43^  30^  n.  ;  and 
it  extends  westward  as  far  as  the  Illinois  River.  **  In  the  middle,  western,  and 
southern  states,*'  says  Michaux,  "  the  sweet  gum  is  sufficiendy  abundant  to  be 
numbered  among  the  most  common  trees ;  and  it  is  met  with  wherever  the 
soil  is  fertile,  cool,  and  exposed  to  temporary  inundations.  In  the  south,  it 
grows,  also,  in  the  great  swamps  that  border  the  rivers ;  and  there,  owing, 
doubtless,  to  the  mildness  of  the  winters,  and  the  intense  heat  of  the  summers, 
it  displays  its  amplest  dimensions."  The  largest  trees  grow  in  moist  rich 
soils ;  but,  where  the  soil  is  dry  and  gravellv,  the  tree  does  not  attain  habits 
usual  size.  The  largest  tree  observed  by  Michaux  **  was  in  a  swamp  five  or 
six  miles  from  Augusta,  in  Gtorgia.  At  5  ft.  from  the  ground,  it  was  15  ft. 
7  in.  in  circumference ;  and  its  head  was  broad  and  spreading  in  proportion  to 
the  size  of  its  trunk.  It  is  found,  in  the  American  forests,  in  company  with 
the  chestnut  white  oak  (Quercus  Prinus  paKistris),  the  willow  oak  (Q. 
Ph^llos),  the  wahoo  (  Ulmns  alata),  the  black  gum  (N^ssa  sylv&tica),  t^e  red 
maple  (^^cer  rQbrum),  the  red  ash  (l^xinus  tomentdsa),  and  the  black 
ash  (  F,  «ambucif6lia)."  (Mtckaux,)  In  Mexico,  the  liquidambar  is  generally 
found  in  moist  valleys,  wnere  it  attains  an  enormous  size. 

Hiitori/,  The  first  record  we  find  of  the  liquidambar  appears  to  be  in  a 
work  written  by  Francis  Hernandez,  a  Spanish  naturalist  and  physician,  who 
was  sent  out  by  Philip  II.  of  Spain  to  examine  and  describe  toe  natural  pro- 
ductions of  Spanish  America.  This  work,  which  professed  to  be  a  history 
of  the  plants,  animals,  and  minerals  of  Mexico,  was  originally  published  in 
that  country,  in  Spanish,  under  the  care,  and  with  the  name,  of  Father 
Ximenes ;  but  it  was  afterwards  republished,  in  Latin,  at  Rome,  with  the  name 
of  the  real  author  attached,  in  165 1.  Dr.  Hernandez  describes  the  liquidambar, 
or  Xochiochotzo-Quahieliel,  as  he  calls  It,  as  being  a  large  tree,  and  producing 
a  fragrant  gum,  which,  from  its  appearance,  gave  the  idea  of  amber  in  a 
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Uauid  stale ;  whence  the  Spaniards  gave  the  tree  the  name  of  H^uidambar.(iyroo. 
Piani,p  &c.y  p.  66.)  Shortly  afterwards,  Banister,  the  missionary  collector 
sent  out  by  Bishop  Compton  (see  p.  44),  discovered  the  tree  in  North 
America*  and  sent  bome»  in  1681,  a  plant  of  it  to  the  bishop,  whose  gardener, 
the  celebrated  George  London,  phinted  it  in  the  palace  mdens  at  Fulham. 
In  Ray's  Hutoria  Piantarumj  published  in  1666,  the  liquidambar  is  mentioned 
under  the  names  of  St^nx  U quida,  St^rsx  A^ceris  fdlio,  and  Styrsx  iabor  vir- 
giniiuia;  but  Plukenet,  Catesby,  and  Bauhin,  who  were  all  nearly  contem- 
porary with  Ray,  call  it  by  its  Spanish  name  of  Liquidambar.  The  Spanish 
nistorian,  the  Abb^  Clavigiero,  in  his  Hittoiy  of  Mexico,  gives  the  following 
account  of  this  tree :  — >**  The  XochiocotzoU,  commonly  odled  Liquidambar, 
is  the  liquid  storax  of  the  Mexicans.  It  is  a  great  tree  (not  a  shrub,  as 
Pluche,  the  author  of  the  Spectacle  de  la  Nature^  makes  it) :  its  leaves  are 
similar  to  those  of  the  maple  tree,  indented  white  on  one  part,  and  dark  in 
another,  and  disposed  in  threes.  The  fruit  is  thorny  and  round,  but  poly- 
gonous,  with  the  surface  and  angles  yellow.  The  bark  of  the  tree  is  in  part 
green,  and  in  part  tawny.  By  incision  in  the  trunk,  they  extract  that  preaous 
resin,  called  by  the  Spaniards  liquidambar,  and  the  ou  of  the  same  name, 
which  is  still  more  oaorous  and  estimable.  They  also  obtain  li(]uidambar 
firom  a  decoction  of  the  branches;  but  it  is  inferior  to  that  which  distils 
from  the  trunk.'*  {CutienU  Tram,  Clav^ i.  p.  33.)  The  abb^  adds  diat  Quiibra- 
hacha,  which,  he  says,  was  the  second  name  applied  by  the  Mexicans  to  this 
tree,  s^ifies  **  brtUL  axe  ;'*  a  name  which  seems  singularly  inappropriate,  as, 
according  to  most  writers,  the  wood  is  tender  and  supple.  In  England,  the 
tree  has  been  generally  included  in  collections  from  the  time  of  its  introduc- 
tion ;  and  there  are,  in  consequence,  some  very  fine  specimens  where  it  has 
been  planted  in  a  sheltered  situation,  and  in  an  alluvial  soil  near  water.  In 
Scotland,  and  the  north  of  Germany,  it  is  somewhat  tender  |  and,  north  of 
Berlin,  it  never  attains  the  size  even  of  a  low  tree. 

Properties  and  Uset.  The  wood  of  the  liquidambar  is  very  compact  and 
fine-frained,  with  only  a  very  thin  layer  of  sap  wood.  The  heart  wood  is 
reddish ;  and,  when  sawn  into  boards,  it  is  observed  to  be  marked  transversely, 
and  at  considerable  distances,  with  blackish  belts.  As  it  is  very  light,  and 
takes  a  brilliant  polish,  it  is  sometimes  sawn  into  excessively  thin  laminse,  and 
employed  by  the  cabinet-makers,  in  New  York,  for  veneering.  It  is,  however, 
inferior  to  the  wood  of  the  black  walnut  (Jikglans  nigra),  and  to  that  of  the 
wild  ^erry  (C^rasus  virginiiUm),  both  of  which  are  harder,  and  less  easily  de- 
fiured.  As  it  readily  takes  a  black  dye,  it  is  often  used,  in  America,  instead  of 
ebony;  pardculaiiy  for  picture  frames,  the  balusters  of  staircases,  and  to 
ornament  bedsteads.  When  exposed  to  the  external  air,  it  soon  decays.  It 
is  little  esteemed  as  fuel,  as  it  gives  scarcely  any  flame ;  and.  in  America,  it 
always  sdls  at  a  lower  price  than  any  other  kind  of  firewood.  Bosc  says, 
speaking  of  this  tree :  '*  its  wood  is  too  liable  to  decay  to  be  used  for  any 
purpose  where  it  will  be  exposed  to  the  open  air ;  too  brittle  to  be  employed 
by  the  carpenter ;  and  too  apt  to  warp  to  be  of  way  service  to  the  cabinet- 
maker."  llie  principal  product  of  the  liquidambar  is  its  resinous  gum.  This 
substance,  from  its  mi^rance,  was  at  first  supposed  to  be  a  kind  of  balsam, 
resembling  storax ;  but  it  was  soon  found  to  be  a  resinous  gum,  differing  from 
storax  in  many  essential  respects.  (  See  i>i  VegStaux  Resmeujt,  &c.,  iL  p.  337.) 
On  lar^  trees,  ^wn  in  warm  countries,  the  gum  is  found  in  considerable 
quantities,  appearing  between  the  bark  and  the  wood,  and  exuding  from  the 
cracks  in  the  former.  This  substance,  which  is  in  the  shops  sometimes  called 
the  white  balsam  of  Peru,  or  liquid  storax,  is,  when  it  first  issues  from  the 
tree,  perfectly  fluid  and  clear;  white,  vnth  a  slight  tinge  of  yellow,  quite  bal* 
samic,  and  having  a  most  agreeable  fragrance,  resembling  that  of  ambergris  or 
styrax.  This  gum  is  procured  in  the  greatest  abundance  in  warm  countries, 
and  diat  of  commerce  is  chiefly  brought  from  Mexico.  It  is  considered  to  be 
a  styptic,  and  to  possess  healing  and  balsamic  properties.  It  is  stimulant  and 
aromatic,  and  has  been  long  used  in  France  as  a  perfume,  especially  for  gloves. 
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It  possesses  nearly  the  same  properties  as  the  balsam  of  Tolii,  and  that  of 
Peru  (both  produced  by  a  tree  m  Brasil),  for  which  it  is  often  substituted,  as 
well  as  for  storax.  The  best  liquklambar  gum  is  obtained  by  makm^  indsions 
in  the  trunk,  and  suifering  the  resin  to  flow  gradually ;  but  an  inferior  kind  is 
procured  by  boiling  the  small  branches  and  leaves,  and  collecting  the  balsamic 
oil  which  rises  from  them,  and  floats  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  In  England 
and  in  North  America,  very  little  gum  is  produced  from  the  trunk  of  the  tree, 
though  a  little  exudes  from  the  leaves ;  and  Michaux  informs  us  that,  in  re- 
peat^ experiments  made  in  Carolina,  he  was  never  able  to  collect  more  than 
naif  an  ounce,  from  a  tree  1  ft.  in  diameter,  in  a  fortnight.  In  Britain,  the 
principal  use  of  this  tree  is  as  an  ornament  to  lawns  and  pleasure-erounds ;  in 
which  it  has  a  most  striking  appearance,  when  the  leaves  are  <^ing  off  in 
autumn ;  and  it  is  also  very  fc^utiful  throughout  the  summer,  from  the  daik 
sreen  and  glossy  surface  of  its  elegantly  shaped  leaves.  When  bruised,  the 
leaves  are  fragrant  at  all  seasons;  but  in  spring,  when  they  are  first  un- 
folding, after  a  warm  shower,  the  surrounding  air  is  filled  with  their  refreshing 
odour. 

Soil^  Propagatumy  4^.  The  li^uidambar  has  a  decided  preference  for  a 
moist  soil,  and  will  only  attain  a  timber-like  size  in  a  sheltered  situation.  In 
Bridsh  nurseries,  it  is  generally  propagated  by  layers,  which  root  with  toler* 
able  fiacility,  and  may  be  taken  off  at  the  end  of  the  first  autumn  after  theyhave 
been  formed.  It  is  also  propagated  by  seeds  imported  from  America.  These 
are  brought  over  in  the  catkms,  and  should  not  be  taken  out  of  them  till 
the  time  of  sowing  ;  because  the  seeds,  like  those  of  the  pine  and  fir  tribe, 
do  not  keep  well  when  exposed  to  the  air.  The  round  prickly  catkins  which 
contain  the  seeds  are  hard,  and  not  readily  broken  witn  the  hand ;  but,  by 
exposure  to  the  sun,  or  to  fire  heat,  they  crack  and  open,  and  the  seeds  may 
then  be  easily  shaken  out.  They  may  be  sown  and  treated  like  seeds  of  the 
pine  and  fir  tribe ;  but,  unlike  them,  they  lie  a  year  in  the  ground  before 
coming  up.  Seedlings  generally  attain  the  height  of  firom  5  in.  to  8  in.  the 
first  year,  with  numerous  fibrous  roots.  They  may  eather  be  transplanted  that 
year,  or  the  next,  and  may  afterwards  undeigo  the  usual  routine  culture  in 
nursery  lines,  till  they  are  wanted  for  final  transplanting. 

AcadenU^  Diteates^  and  Insects.  The  wood  of  the  li<]|tudambar  being  brittle, 
the  branches  are  liable  to  be  broken  off  by  very  high  wmds ;  and  the  wounds 
left,  if  not  smoothed  and  protected  from  the  air,  wfll  greatly  facilitate  the 
rotting  of  the  tree,  the  dmoer  of  which  is  naturally  not  durable.  In  America, 
several  insects  feed  on  the  leaves,  among  which  we  may  laention  the  green 
swallow-tafled  emperor  moth  (Phalae^na  luna  Abb,  4*  Smkkt  t.  48.,  and  our 
Jig.  1962.)  and  the  ereat  plane  moth  (P.  impenttoria  Ahb.  if  SnM,  t.  55.,  B6ia» 
byx  imperialis  Fab^.  Insects  of  the  former  species  are  not  common ;  but  they 
are  very  beautiful ;  the  caterpillar  being  brignt  orange  with  yellow  spots,  and 
die  moth  bright  yellow  and  pink.  These  insects  are  very  difficult  to  rear,  as 
the  moth  generally  dies  in  confinement,  before  depositing  her  eggs. 

StaUsties.  In  the  environi  of  London,  at  Syon,  59  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  1  ft.  7  in., 
aad  of  the  head  S6  ft. ;  in  the  Fulham  Nunery.  16  yean  pUiited,  It  it  90  ft.  high.  South  of  London : 
in  DeTonshire,  at  LaacombCL  18  yean  planted.  It  la  iS  ft.  nigh,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  6  in.,  and  that 
of  the  head  14  ft. :  In  Hampsnire,  at  Strathfieldcaye,  it  li  64  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  2  ft.  6  in., 
growing  in  rich  ioil,  not  much  above  the  levelof  theriTer :  in  Ken^  at  Cobham  Hall,  95  yean  flaatai^ 
It  if  96  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  1  ft.  3  in.  in  diameter  :  in  Surrey,  at  Farnham  Castle,  on  drv  clialky 
aoil,  40  yean  planted,  it  It  90 ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  1  ft.  in'  diameter;  at  Wobum  Farm,  it  it  up- 
wardt  of  60  ft.  high. ;  at  Oddiam  Park.  S3  yean  planted,  it  it  22  ft.  blgb,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk 
10  in.,  and  of  the  head  15  ft :  in  WUtthire,  at  Warriour  Cattle,  30  yean  planted,  it  it  25  ft.  high,  the 
diameter  of  the  trunk  9in^  and  that  of  the  head  8  ft.  North  of  London  ;  in  Bedfbrdthire,  at  Ampt. 
hill,  SB  yean  planted,  it  it  &  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  1  ft.,  and  of  the  tpaoe  coveted  bj  tke 
branchet  24  ft. :  in  Cbethire,  at  Imjod  Hall,  13  yean  planted,  it  it  12  ft  high,  the  diameter  or  the 
trunk  5  in.,  and  that  of  the  tpaoe  covered  by  the  branchet  10  ft. :  in  Herefordthire,  at  Wormleybunr» 
80  yean  old,  it  it  56  ft.  high,  the  drcumferenoe  of  the  trunk  at  the  ground  5ft. :  in  Monmouth- 
thire,  at  Tredegar  Park,  50  yeart  planted^  it  it  25  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  tlie  trunk  1  ft.,  and  that  of 
Che  head  90  ft. :  in  Suflblk,  at  Amnion  Hall,  12  yean  planted,  it  it  16  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the 
trunk  Sin.,  and  of  the  head  6  ft. ;  in  Warwickshire,  at  Combe  Abbey,  it  it  37  ft.  high,  the  diameter 
of  the  trunk  1  ft.  2  in.,  and  tliat  of  the  head  21  ft. :  in  Worcettenhire,  at  Croome.  15  yean  planted, 
tt  it  25  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  5  in.,  and  that  of  the  head  15  ft. :  in  Yorkthire,  in  tne  Hull 
Botanic  Oarden,  12  yean  planted,  it  it  20  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  12  in.— -In  Scotland.  In 
Lawion*t  Nurtery,  Edinburgh^  4  yean  {dented,  it  it  4  ft.  high ;  the  young  thoott  being  often  injured 
by  the  frott  In  Banfilihire,  et  Gordon  Cattle,  12  yean  planted,  it  it  10  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the 
trunk  4  in.    In  Fifeshire,  at  Danibrittle  Park,  4  yean  planted,  it  it  4 ft.  6  in.  high,  the  diameter 
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Conruercial  Slaliitkt.  Plants,  in  the  LoDdon  nurseries,  are  1».  6rf.  each ; 
and  seeds  in  the  cone,  or  catkin,  are  2*.  per  pint.  At  BoUwyller,  plants  mc 
U  francs  and  50  cents  each  j  and  at  New  York  they  are  25  cents. 

T  2.  L.  ihbb'bbb  WiUd.     The  beardless,  or  OrUntat,  Liquidambar. 
limUfiealim.    WilW.  Sp.  PI,  *.  p.  MS.  j  Ai^  Hott.  Kew.,  Si  p.  (365.  j  N.  Du  H«"-.  «■  P**- 
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Spec.  Oar.,  ^c.     Leaves  palmste-lobed,  with  the  unutei  at  the  base  of  the 
remi ;  smooth,  (WiUd.)     Thi»  is  a  low  Etunted  tree,  or  large  bush,  of  slow 

Kwth,  with  numerous  small  branches  crowded  together  into  an  irregular 
d.  The  young  shoots  are  pliant  and  rcddiih ;  Ihe  leaves  are  much  like 
those  of  the  preceding  species,  but  smaller,  and, 
more  like  those  of  the  common  maple ;  because 
they  are  bluntly  uotched,  while  the  others  are 
acutely  so.  8ee^.  1964.,  in  which  a  is  a  Itsf  of 
L.  Styracfflua,  and  b  one  of  L.  imb^riw,  both  to 
the  same  scale.  The  v<nns  of  the  leaves,  in  this 
species,  are  naked,  while  in  the  other  they  are 
l^ry  at  the  base  of  the  midrib.  The  flowers  are 
di^>osed  like  those  in  the  preceding  species,  and 
the  fruit  is  smaller,  and  more  sparingly  furnished 
with  prickly  points.  The  rate  of  growth,  in  the 
climate  of  London,  is  slow,  being  not  more  than 
5  ft.  or  6  ft.  in  ten  yean ;  and  the  lar^t  tree 

that  we  know  of  in  England,  which  is  m  the  Mile  End  Nursery,  is  only 
IS  ft.  6  in.,  though  it  must  have  been  planted  50  years,  and  probably  more 
Thetree  is  a  native  of  the  Levant ;  and  was  introduced  bto  France,  accord 
ing  to  Du  Hamel,  by  M.  Peyssonel,  consul 
at  Smyrna;  and  from  Fiance  sent  to  Eng- 
land, to  Miller,  who  raised  plants  of  it  in  the 
Chelsea  Uarden  in  1759.  It  has  since  been 
cultivated  in  choice  collections;  but,  from 
its  only  being  raised  by  layers,  and  not  fonn- 
bg  such  H  handsome  tree,  not  so  mierally 
as  the  Liquid&mber  Styracfflua.  We  are 
not  aware  that  it  has  ever  flowered  in  Eng- 
land. It  will  grow  in  a  soil  rather  drier  than 
the  preceding  species  will ;  though  Du  Hamel 
was  informed  that  in  its  native  country  it  grows  in  moist  soil,  by  water,  like 
the  willow.  It  is  therefore  probable,  that,  if  planted  in  similar  soil  ia 
England,  and  in  a  sheltered  warm  situation,  it  would  attun  a  much  greater 
height  than  it  has  hitherto  done  in  this  country.  Price  of  plants,  in  Eng- 
land, as  in  the  preceding  spedes.  It  is  not  in  the  Bollwyller  catal<^e, 
and  at  New  York  the  price  of  plants  is  1  dollar  each. 

App.  i.     Species  of  Liquiddmbar  not  yet  tnlfoduted. 

I..  .«H»te BbiiK  A*-.,  la  p. M7,.  ri.Jaii.^  i  laiaaifig.  1965  . :  AUiiuiia  cicjlu  Mmita 
In  JfaUt.^fl-JkpaK.,  £.  p.  1„  Piri.  Sgm.,  S.  p.JTa.  Sprnf.  ^.  Frg.,  s.  jl  tsS.,  Lomierfi  Oami 
WUKfcl.  l.»,*li  Umui"  ™~.ln..™ 
JlHMt.  Heri.  Jmt.,  i.  p.  J 
l-iquldunbv.      LH*ca    o 

ISO  ft.  to  mil.' 

*nd  thick, 

bollnHHl  out.  The  biA  ntmuUj'lt  of 

bronvUi  nd  kalenii]lTithe]uicc*crM  ' 
and  Kniaiirlut  Mttcr :  when  iroundoi, 
a,  honcjJlkfl  iwMtidi  bnlmn  rkudH. 
Siwidin  ■Jtmut*,  mind,  ind  wtflj; 


offram!(iaOR.I<i»OOft.ibut  in  the  *Mt  oT  Jm  It  It 


cmnliule.  Hmtcd,  rUIhviu.  [Btmmt.) 
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voT  nn.  if  not  totefly  wanttaf.  Koranlia  flnC  denribed  thli  tree  in  the  Ad.  aoe»  AUmt. :  but  he 
hadDottbe  lent  wnpirion  that  It  belonged  to  the  genui  Llquidimbar  Linn.  Tbe  small  grahu 
wtaieb  mn  ftmnd  akmc  with  tbe  feeds  In  some  cawulea*  which  are  nothing  more  than  abortive 
omlee,  and  which  had  been  obaerred  by  linmBUS  in  L.  Styradflua.  he  described  as  small  chaiQr 
bodlesa  mixed  with  the  membranoos  tops  of  the  seeds.  It  is  called  oj  the  natives  of  Java,  Ras.«u 
ma.]a  s  by  the  Arabs,  Rasem.maUa;  br  the  inhabitants  of  New  Guinea.  Russtmal }  and  by  those  of 
Cochin-china,  Rosa-malla.  The  wood  is  at  flrst  reddish,  and  afterwards  brownish ;  very  compact, 
hard,  of  a  beautlAiI  grain,  and  having  a  gratefUl  balsamic  odour.  It  is  much  esteemed  by  the 
Javanese  for  beama  and  planks.  The  flowers  appear  In  May  and  June ;  and  the  ftuit  Is  ripe  in 
September,  and  the  following  months  of  the  same  vear.  (JZftMw  Pi.  Jm^  1 1, 9.)  terengel  imagined 
that  this  tree  was  the  same  as  our  ilnweiyia  excdlsa ;  an  error  whldi  was  detected  oy  the  descnption 
and  flgurc  of  Blume,  as  given  above; 


CHAP.  CIX. 

Ot  TRB   HARDY   AND   HALF-HARDT  LIGNEOUS   PLANTS  OV   THE 

ORDER  JfYRlCA^CEA. 

JItri^ca  Zf.  Fiowers  unisexual;  those  of  the  two  sexes  upon  different 
plants.  —  Male  flowers  in  cylindrical  sessile  catkins.  Each  flower  consists 
of  4v  rarely  more,  stamens :  these  are  inserted  at  the  base  of  a  bractea. 
Bracteas  extending  beyond  the  stamens,  loosdv  imbricated.  •— Female 
flowers  closely  disposed  into  ovate  sessile  catkins,  and  attended  by 
closely  imbricated  bracteas.  One  bractea  attends  8  flowers.  Each  flower 
consists  of  a  calyx  of  % — 4r  very  minute  scales ;  an  oyary,  to  which  the 
scales  adhere;  a  short  style;  and  2  long  thread-shaped  stigmas.  Ovary 
1-celled,  and  including  one  upricht  ovule.  Carpel  involucrated  by  the 
adherent,  more  or  less  fleshy,  enuu^ged  calyx,  and  so  more  or  less  resem- 
bling a  berr^.  Seed  erect,  exalbuminous. — Species  few;  natives  of  the 
tomd  and  frigid  zones  of  both  hemispheres.  Shrubs.  Leaves  alternate, 
persistent,  or  annual ;  simple  in  most,  if  not  all ;  generally  more  or  less 
serrated,  besprinkled  with  resinous  dots,  as  are  the  scales  of  the  buds,  and 
the  sur&ce  of  the  fruit;  which  ^eld,  when  rubbed,  an  aromatic  odour. 
Catkins  axillary,  expanding  early  m  the  following  year  in  the  kinds  with 
annual  leaves,  f  T.  NeeM  ab  Esenb.  Oen.  PL  FL  Gfer. ;  SmitA  Eng.  FL ; 
and  observatwn.} 

CoMPTO^N/^  Gflfirtn.  Flowers  unisexual;  those  of  both  sexes  upon  one 
p^t,  and  in  catkins. — Male  catkins  latml,  cylindikal,  of  several  flowers. 
Bracteas  imbricated.  Flower  of  "  3-twin  "  (WaUon)  stamens,  seated  to- 
wards the  base  of  a  bractea;  sessile.  Anthers  2-lobed,  opening  at  the 
side.  —  Female  catkins  lateral,  ovate,  of  several  flowers.  Bracteas  im- 
bricated. Flower  of  a  calyx  and  pistil.  Calyx  free,  flat,  6-parted ;  seg- 
ments slender,  unequal  in  length ;  the  longest  as  long  again  as  the  bractea. 
Ovary  subslobose,  depressed.  St  vie  short.  Sticmas  2.  Fruit  1 -celled, 
ovate,  har£  shining,  attended  by  the  calyx.  Seed  1,  oval.—  Species  1,  a 
bushy  dwarfish  s&ub,  wild  in  sandy,  stony,  or  slatv  woods,  in  North 
America,  from  New  England  to  Virginia.  Leaves  alternate,  lanceolate, 
pinnatifidly  toothed,  downy,  sprinkled  with  golden,  resinous,  transparent 
particles ;  annual.  A  fragrant  odour  resides  in  the  resinous  particles  upon 
the  leaves,  and,  it  is  likely,  in  other  parts  of  the  plant.  (  WaU.  Dend,  Brit. ; 
N*  Du  Ham, ;  and  observation.) 

Genus  L 


AfYKPCA  Zr.    The  Candleberrv  Myrtle.   Un.  Syst.  DioeVia 

Tetrandria. 

Identfficaikm.    Un.  Oen..  S18. :  Juu.,  409.;  Tl.  Br.,  107(1;   Lam.,  t809. ;   Qmrtn.,  %.».-,  Eng; 
FL,  4.  PL  2%  ;  N.  Du  Ham  ,  1  p.  189. 
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SMtm^mn,   GtU,  A*.  {  Waolii  SUauM,  Otr. 

HeHrmlkm.    From  anyro,  to  flov ;  the  planto  bdag  ibund  an  the  banks  «f  riven 

DetcnpHon,  j-c.  Aromatic  shrubs ;  natives  of  Europe  and  North  America. 
Thejf  are  of  low  growth,  and  generally  require  a  moist,  peaty  soil.  In 
British  gardens,  the  species  are  propagated  by  layers,  the  stools  bemg  planted 
in  moist  peat  soil.  As  the  species  throw  up  abundance  of  suckers,  they  may 
be  also  propagated  by  removing  them,  or  by  division  of  the  plant.  The 
American  species  is  sometimes  propagated  by  seeds,  which  should  be  sown 
in  autumn,  as  soon  after  they  are  received  from  America  as  possible ;  for,  if 
kept  out  of  the  ground  till  spring,  they  will  not  come  up  till  the  spring  follow- 
ing. Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  are  from  6d.  to  2f.  each;  at  Boll* 
wyller,  1  franc  50  cents ;  and  at  New  York,  37}  to  50  cents. 

A  1.  M.  GjtLE  L.    The  Sweet  Gale,  Sweet  Willow^  Candlebeny  Myrtle,  or 

Dutch  Myrtle. 

JdmUfkaikm,    Uu,  to.  Fl.,  1453. ;   WilU.  fip^  PL.  4  o.  745.  t  Fl  Br..  1076. ;  Eng.  BoL,-4.  «8.  % 

Hook.  Scot,  S88. ;  FL  Dan.,  t  SSH. ;   Ehrh.  PL  OIK,  S39. ;   N.  Du.  Ham.,  2.  p.  194. ;   Enc.  Fl.,  4w 

&  839.;  Hook.  Br.  Fl,pu432.t  linidL  S]mo|x, pl S4l ;  Maeluj  Fl  Hibeni.,  p.257.j  Lodd.  Cat., 

ed.  1836. 
gunotmmei.    Oik  Bail  Svn.,  443.,  Bauh.  Hlft.,  1.  pi  fi. ;  ^cftfQoa  Card.  JS«l.,  SR,  Lob.  Ic.^  SL 

p.  11& :  ikfi^rtus  brab&ntica  Oer.  Emae.,  p.  1414 ;   Ah6i  myrdfOfia  b61gica  Sauk.  PAt.,  411 }  Jl. 

nlv^atrit  Altera  DaiedL  Bbt^  lia ;  R.  aylviatrla  Fork.  Tkmt.,  ^  145L  (  MfhOi  paMatiia  Lam. ; 

Gal£,  Pimento  royal,  Fr.i  gemne  Wacbc  Straacfa,  Qtr. 
Engravlagt.    Eng.  BoC,  1 56S. ;  FL  Dan.,  t  887. ;  Hayne,  tflOa  ;  Lotx  Icl,  8L  pi  llfiL  t ;  N.  Dtt 

Ham.*  2.  t57. ;  and  our  >l^.  196& 
T%e  Setes.    Both  are  in  Uxe  AitxNretiun  of  Metixc  Loddigea. 

S^c,  Char.,  S^c.  Leaves  lanceolate,  serrated ;  tapering 
and  entire  at  the  base.  Scales  of  the  catkins 
pointed.  {Smith,)  A  deciduous  aromatic  dirub, 
which  rises  with  many  stems,  from  2  fL  to  4  fl.  high ; 
dividing  into  several  slender  branches,  which  are 
covered  with  a  ferruginous-coloured  hark,  sprinkled 
with  white  dots.  The  leaves  are  alternate,  on  short 
footstalks,  obovate-lanceolate,  tapering  and  serrated 
towards  the  point.  They  are  rigid,  smooth  on  both 
sides,  and  of  a  light  or  yellowish  gneen,  palest  on  the 
under  side.  Thev  are  covered  with  resinous  dots, 
which  emit  a  dellsbtful  fr^;rance  when  bruised.  Ac- 
cording to  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  the  whole  *' plant 
dlffiises  an  agreeable  smell :  — 

•  G«la  from  tiie  bog  duOl  walk  AnMaa  balm.*  •* 

ArU.  Flor.,^  1, pi  432. 

The  catkins  are  numerous  and  sessile;  th^  are  formed  in  the  oovrse 
of  the  summer's  growth,  and  remain  on  during  the  winter,  expanding 
the  following  spring,  before  the  leaves.  The  flower  bads  are  above 
the  leaf  bu£,  at  tne  ends  of  the  branches ;  whence,  as  soon  as  the 
fiructificalion  is  completed,  the  end  of  the  branch  dies,  the  leaf  buds 
which  are  on  the  aides  shoot  out,  and  the  stems  beeome  compound. 
The  scales  of  the  male  calkins  are  of  a  red  shining  brown;  and  the 
lower  ones  of  the  female  catkins  have  a  circlet  of  red  hairs  towards  the 
tip.  The  berries  are  very  small,  and  covered  with  resinous  dots,  like 
the  leaves.  Though  the  male  and  female  flowers  are  generally  produced 
on  diffisrent  plants,  they  are  sometimes  found  on  the  same  plant;  a  &et  first 
observed  by  John  Templeton,  Esq.,  of  Bdfast  (See  Smith's  Eng.  Flora, 
iv.  p.  239j^  The  sweet  ^e  is  a  native  of  the  north  and  centre  of 
Europe,  of^the  north  of  Asia,  and  of  North  America,  in  Pennsylvania  and 
Canada.  In  Europe,  it  is  found  in  Lapland,  Norway,  and  Sweden,  France, 
Germany,  and  the  Austrian  dominions,  as  far  south  as  the  north  of  Italy. 
In  Great  Britain,  it  is  found  from  Sutherland  and  the  Grampian  Mountains, 
to  Cornwall,  as  high  as  liOOfL  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  being  more 
hardy  than  the  hazel.  It  is  a  native  of  Ireland ;  and  there,  as  every  where 
else,  it  is  found  almost  exclusively  in  bogs  and  marshes.  The  giede  was 
noticed  by  all  the  older  botanists:   Ray  and  Bauhin  (in  his  Historia 
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m)  called  it  OdUIr ;  Carduui  aad  L'Obel,  23ie{M»UB ;  Mid  DalechuDp 
and  PaHcinson,  AhuBj  the  latter  sappoaiog  it  to  be  the  AhlJs  B^lv^stria,  or 
wild  Bamadt,  of  Plinj' ;  while  the  Danish  profmsor,  SimoD  Paulli,  asserted  it 
to  be  the  aame  as  the  Chinese  lea  tree.  According  to  Gerard,  this  plant,  in 
his  time,  Kfew  so  abundantly  in  ibe  Isle  of  Ely,  that  the  inhabitants  made 
hggou  ofit  (which  they  i^ed  goule  sheaves)  to  heat  their  ovens.  In  more 
ntodeni  times,  the  twigs  are  laid  by  country  people  among  clothes,  to  give 
them  an  agreeable  smell,  and  to  keep  away  the  moths.  The  Welsh  lav 
branches  oa  their  beds  to  keep  offthe  neas.  The  plant  is  also  used,  bout 
in  Wales  and  Sweden,  to  dye  wool  yellow,  and  to  tan  calf-skins.  The 
kavea  are  bitter,  and  are  sometimes  used  instead  of  bops  in  brewing 


beer;  but,  unleas  boiled  a  long   time,  they  are  rqMrted  to  give  a 
ach.     A  itrong    decoction  <a  the  leaves  and  twigs  is  used,  in  Swe- 
den, to  destroy  bugs;   and   both   the    Highlanders  and   the  Welsh  give 
an  infusion  of  the  leaves  to  children,  to  kill  worms.     In  Scot- 
land, the  inhabitants  stuff  beds  with  the  leaves.    The  berries 
are   put  in  beer,  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  C6cculua  t 
fndicus,  to  make  it  heady  and  intoxicating;   and,  when  dry. 


they  are  used,  at  St.  L^ger,  hi  the  neighbourhood  of  Pans,  a 
as  utice.  In  a  fresh  state,  they  yield  an  essential  oil  hv  ^ 
distiUatioa.    Ijnmeiis  states  that  the  catkins,  when  boiled. 


The  gale  is  the  badge  of  the 
Highland  clan  Campbell.    A  variety  with  larger  leaves,  Sw.,  ug 

is  mentiooed  by  Mubel,  and  a  iigure  of  it  given  in  the  Mem.  Jfw,  14. 
p.  174.  t.  S8q  o£  which  ourj%.  1967.  is  a  reduced  copy. 

a  2.  3f.  CBBI'feka  L.   The  coaunon  Was-bearins,  or  Americatt,  Candleberry 

Myrtle. 

Edctc,  i.  p.  SbH;  lib.  fip..  l*B3.  i  Saieh.,  1  v^  DM. «  H«t.  CUK,.W6.  i  OrAn.  Vlif^  VO.  j 
■a!    '&at\rtt%  aagatamu  AM.  Bart.  Zrtn.,*.  p.  a*,  t   I^tOh  bnUatlcm,  ftc,  Aw. 


Spec.  Char.,  ifc,  leaves  lanceolate,  ptnnted,  serrated.  Rat,  somewhat  shinii^, 
(Lam.  Ena/c.)  k.\ntgt  shrub,  f■^am  £ft.1o  ISft.  high,  and  upwards;  a 
natire  of  North   America.     Introduced  in   16W,   and  flowering  in  Hay 

«  H.  e.  8  la^Sa  Ait.  Hort  Kew.,  ed.  1.,  iii.  p.  398.;  Jtf.  c.ro^dia 
ifiehx.  K.  BoT.  Amrr.,  ii.  p.  288.;  M.  caraEn^nsu  Willd.  So.  PL, 
iv,  p.  7«.,   Ail.  Hort.  Knv.,  edit.  8.,  v. 
p.  379.,  Mm.  Diet.,  No.  3.,   Purih   Fl. 
Anitr.  Sepl.,ii.p.620.i  JIf. pennsylvanica 
Zom.  Eitcyc.  ii.  p.  598.,  y.  Du  Ham.,  u., 
p.  100.  t.  55.,  and  our  ^.  1968.;   M.c.^ 
■empervirens  Mart. ;  Mfrtus  brabintica 
CaL  Car.,  i.  t.  13.;  Cfrier  de  Pennsyl- 
vania,  Fr.,    CarolinJBcher    Wachstrauch, 
Ger.     TTie  broad-leaved  American  Candle- 
berryMi/TtU. — This  variety  has  the  leaves 
broader  than  those  of  the  species,  and  an 
atb<H«sc«it  stem.     According  to  the  Noa- 
veau  Da  Hamel,  it  is  hardier  than   M. 
cerifera ;  and,  in  the  garden  at  Halmaison, 

near  Paris,  has  attained  the  height  of  8  ft.  It  jg  mentioned  by 
CateAy,  as  having  its  leaves  broader,  and  more  serrated,  than  the 
n  American  candleberry  myrtle;  and  it  sfipears  that  it  was 
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culdmted  ID  England  before  1790,  as  it  is  included  in  the  H^rtul 
AngUcuty  published  in  that  year. 

A  H  c.  S  pkmOtt  Michx.  Fl.  Amor.,  tt.  p.  fif8.,  Punh  Fl.  Amer.,  Sept^  U.  p.  090.,  hai  the 
leayet  IineM<*laDceolate.  In  the  Nimiteau  Dm  HamO,  It  if  suggeited  thAt  this  It  ooly  a 
▼utation  produced  by  M»ne  diflterenoe  of  cUmate  or  aoil.  It  u  very  low,  and  Its  leavea 
are  not  larfer  than  tbote  of  the  tweet  gale  of  Europe. 

Descriptum^  ^e.  The  American  candleberry  myrtle  is  a  large  evergreen 
shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  12  fl.  and  upwards,  in  favourable  situations, 
and  forming  a  thick  bush.  Its  general  appearance  and  habits  closely  resemble 
those  of  the  European  species ;  the  leaves  are,  however,  larger,  and  more 
serrated ;  they  are  evergreen,  and,  in  M,  c.  latifolia,  greatly  resemble  those 
of  the  sweet  bay.  The  male  catkms  are  axillary  and  sessile;  but  have  not 
the  shining  scales  of  the  iliyrica  Gdie.  The  fruits  are  globose  drupes,  about 
the  biffness  of  a  grain  of  black  pepper;  covered  with  an  unctuous  substance 
as  white  as  snow,  which  ^ves  them  the  appearance  of  a  kind  of  sugar  plum. 
The  candleberry  myrtle  is  found  in  Nortti  America,  from  Virginia  to  Caro- 
lina; and  the  varieties,  in  New  England  and  Pennsvlvania :  the  species,  and 
M.  c.  p^mila,  often  in  dry  shady  wckkIs  ;  while  the  broad-leaved  variety,  like 
the  MyricB  Gale  of  Europe,  del^hts  in  wet  places  about  swamps  or  rivers. 
A  kind  of  candleberry  myrtle  is  &und  in  Canada ;  but  it  appears  to  bdong 
to  Jfyrica  Gaie^  and  not  to  M.  cerifera.  The  principal,  if  not  the  only,  use 
made  of  the  candleberry  myrtle,  in  America,  is  the  collecting  from  it  of  its 
resinous  wax.  This  substance,  according  to  Duplessy,  was  formerly  procured 
by  gathering  the  berries  carefully  with  the  stalk  attached,  and  boiling  them 
tul  they  burst,  when  the  oily  matter  they  contained  rose  to  the  surface;  it  was 
then  skimmed  off,  and  set  aside  to  harden,  till  it  became  a  substance  of  about 
the  consistence  of  putty,  and  of  a  greenish  colour,  which  was  easily  blanched, 
and  was  readily  inflammable  when  made  into  candles.  A  better  way  is  said 
to  be,  pouring  boiling  water  on  the  berries,  by  which  means  a  purer  wax  is 
extracted,  of  a  pale  vdlow  colour.  The  candleberry  wax  is  so  brittle,  that  a 
piece  will  break  if  let  fall :  it  may  also  be  reduced  to  powder,  like  common 
resin.  It  becomes,  however,  soft,  like  common  wax,  by  pressure.  When 
made  into  candles,  it  is  necessary  to  mix  it  with  bees*  wax,  or  a  little  suet. 
The  water  in  which  the  berries  were  boiled  or  infused  is  used  to  give  a  greater 
degree  of  firmness  to  tallow  candles.  (VSgHaux  Reshtetut,  ii.  p.  60.^  Culti- 
vated trees  are  said  to  yield  more  wax  than  those  that  are  found  wild.  The 
candles  formed  of  this  wax  bum  long,  and  vield  a  grateful  smell  (SmUh*i  Corr, 
of  Lam,) ;  and  they  are  said  to  have  the  advantage  of  producing  an  agreeable 
aromatic  fracrance  when  they  are  blown  out,  or  otherwise  extinguished.  Ac- 
cording to  &lm,  a  soap  is  made  from  the  wax,  and  it  is  used  by  surgeons 
for  pli^ters.  In  Carolma,  a  kind  of  sealing-wax  is  made  of  it ;  and  the  root 
b  accounted  a  specific  in  the  toothach.  This  shrub  has  been  cultivated  in 
English  shrubberies  since  1699 ;  and  there  are  plants  of  it  at  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire's  villa  at  Chiswick,  and  at  various  other  places  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  London,  from  6  ft.  to  8  ft.  high.  In  France  and  Germany,  it  has  been 
cultivated  with  a  view  to  its  producing  wax ;  and  it  is  said  to  thrive  in  sandy 
peat,  rather  moist,  and  to  produce  an  abundant  crop  of  berries  every  year.  In 
Prussia,  it  has  been  cultivated  in  a  garden  on  the  banks  of  the  Spree,  near 
Beriin,  in  lat.  52^  53^^;  which  is  nearly  1|  degree  farther  north  than  London, 
but  where  the  mean  annual  temperature  is  2^  9^  higher  than  London  ;  and 
wax  and  candles  have  been  made  from  the  fruit.  It  has  been  suggested 
by  Dr.  Hamilton  {Gard,  Mag;  vol.  i.  p.  403.),  that  it  might  be  cultivated  for 
the  same  purpose  in  high  sandy  wastes  in  Hampshire,  and  other  parts  in  the 
south  of  England. 

App.  L     Half-hardy  Species  ofMyrica^  cuUivated  in  British 

Gardens. 

U,  Fiya  AU.  Hori,  Kew.,  ed.  US,  p.  Sff!.,  N,  Du  Ham.,  2.  p.  194.,  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836,  and  our 
Jig.  1909. ',  the  Asoret  Candleberry  Myttie :  hat  the  leaTct  eUlpCiolanceolate,  somewhat  terrate  Male 
catkint  eonpouDd.  Drape  with  a  4.oeUed  nucleut.  (FFCUdL  ^.P2.,lv.  p.  747.)   An  eveiigrecn  throb. 


jtybica'ce*.    compto'nix 


rm.  Fnd-Sl..  Mmk.  n 


a^,  88t.,   lUici.  i.  p-WL  ;    it. 


.,   unci.  *.  p.WL 
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-      M,  *MplT  • 

Stg^.)    An  Bfri^u-gniwlDi  et    _ 

vitB  TC17  ^atmauM  lHvw,f/ m  tm . ,  —  -_  .^_ 

nanliu  dnopiDf.  Tlw  bum  lUudB  to  Uw  iRnturw  «f  th* 
lean*,  irUcb  an  nrr  dMp  ud  optn.  The  b«nl«  rcMnU* 
tboHsrM.cntton;  Imt  tbij  m  blMkvlHB  i|ultc  rlnuid 
■— IT!  ■  p^Bt  «t  tt>  mbB.  ABMImtftbaC^cif  Oood 
Ban.   IntradBcad  hf  Mr.  F.  Uawn,  la  1T9S. 

—3- _„-  •  'T,  fcL  PI.  lus.,  Rdch.,  ^  p.  4M,  Bum.  Fl 

•t.  CUK,  «&,  Fluk.  AIn,  l.4«k,  M.  Su 
DB.  BKrc-,  S.  kMI,  L«dlCit.,cd.lS35j 
"—  "^,  E  t  aU  Ka*  3kn>-  flaw. 


awf-irailia  ihapail.  elmiata,  ati 

A«  aaiular.  (£wi.  £rK|ie.)    : 
Hbfuicbca    T%a  Imtm  ara  m 


Dd  JuIt.    [Btnducad  Mbn  ifsz,  h  II  NcumnUd  IbUiU  laubrUUIs. 
I.  Diet,  Alt  Hart.  Kn.,  eiUL  2.,  i.  p.  SBa,  imJj  dlAn  fToa  lb*  p«adlnB  In 

Bp.'.  14M,  IMcb.,  4  p.  Ml.,  Hott  CIlffi.Mt,  FlultPbirL,  t-SiafV-N.  Du 
iTLu«db.,«BT|  AlalRBGIdn  mcU  rtillg,  Ac,  »iUI.  aan.,3.  1 3.;  tf.  RiUiiub. 
-  4y.,L(a.  C3.I  Odte  wtedL  ftc ,  PrMi.  yai.,T74. ;  CarioinHiiiKadfndna 
>>lHt  JAIL,  B&,i>li>*^n^rt3J9.  t7.|  W,  mpiiiriilAW  air.,'iani  lua 

.  — i-^ ,,  tf^ni,  (Ui.)    An  uprigtai-tniiTlDa  cTcrineii  ihnib,  wtUi 

_  ._ -   .  .    .     ..  IdktaalicBioiui.indmiirSlcaMi  acwdCg  10  the  ifmaaw 

thlp^''awl  itnlittd.    It  Oann  [n  Miir  and  June.    Ths  tnTTlH'an* nlJi«  ~   '' 

lU(a  thaattaoKofaComfsn.   A  BatlTe  oT  tha  Cua,  eulUnud  ITS,  by  Ultor. 

Tbniiban,lnbkTVMc<t,HT>:~11ia»nDclH*ofibi  m  ibniblltfirka  coadl- 

rftUa),  tha  barriaaof  vbkli  an  eorand  wlUia  Cuuilittuca,  nanililiiv  b«('  wm, 

wata  pot  wbolataUotpMaf  balUBt<Htai.laordaibiBMKandtkliBoffUia>u. 

ll  naaadilM  crar  liBpsT*  wax,  ti  tuntac  Uud  taloir,  aid  loawiihM  Hfter  ttiin 

wu.    Tb*&nun  UMllAccaDdtaa;  aad  Ida  HoRcotiiU  (at  U  llktapiaoaoT 

Mwd,  >Mi  or  wllboat  maat"    (Thaihrf^  iyaaeI(.L  pl«7.)     WahnalHtk 

d«yM  UuC  All  ipccKa  would  tbrin  aiilMt  ■  eoDNiTaUTa  walL 

App.  ii.     Half-hardy  ,^>eciea  qf^yrica  no/ 
yrt  introduced. 

H.  tfaOmaa  MUb  Him.  Uua.,  Ifc  p.  fit.  t  S.  £  1. 1  aod  eui  jb.  WD. 
Lwn  ■patbulalE.tiloBt.iiulta  enlln,  glalitnu.  Uita  aftlni  wdla,  udlUir, 
inlituy,  alunat  tLui  tba  pMloka.  A  oaL  witb  nHioth,  uyliDilrical  tnucbH. 
LWB  1  In.  to  ma.  loDf,  iBd  ^\a.  u  iin.  tmad.    Four'  -  "-■— 


□ 


COSSPTO'N/.^  Banks.  Thk  Cohptonia.   Im.  S^.  HonceVia  Triindria. 

n.  Fiuct,  L  p.  SB.  I  N.  Da  Ham.,  3L  p,  M. 

'    "•.£.(  Mrica  LAt  MM.  atf:,  ua.,  om.  f^.,  &  p.  us.  i  OVr 

a,  Fr^  CcnnptDtJta,  (7w, 

r  itf  Snn>  (Mndmi,  BltlHii  or  LoDdDB,  tba  liitndiie*r  ind  cnlllntor 

icpUoti,  andDoaof  thefreatcatpatnoiofbotaayaAdtiadoiliif  of  bki  tivw. 

OetCT^tioH,  tfc,     A  low  erergreen  ^rub,  a  native  of  North  America,  in 

■Dout  peatj  aoili,  nearly  allied  to  il/yrlca.    Only  one  tpedea  hag  hitherto 

been  described. 

A  I.  C.  .MPLINIFO'lia  Baaki.     The  Asplenium-leaTed  Comptooia. 

iifcurtlwW.    AIL  Hon.  Kair.,  3.  p.  SM  1  Qmm.  Praet,  1  nK,  L'BMt  StUpk,  M*.  td.,  >. 

L  A  i  H,.^  Him.,  1.  p.  «. )  Dnid.  BrlL,  c.  16a. ;  Punh  fi.  Aucr.  8«t..  2  p^  6».  (  Lodd. 


itiutiim.  UqoUtBitiar  opIanirMlum  Ua.  Sa.,  UlS,  !>■  Han.  Arb.,  1.  p,  »a  1  L,  pawMtnum 
lM.tail.,m..JteicJL,*.  PL  171.  1  H;ilciUi.  fl<>MLC)U;,«5&,  Ghm.  nnr.,  isi.,  tbU.>ML, 
Ni.  ML  Dtd^Vo.  *. ;  o£le  maiUna  /W,  JMu.,  7T3.  g  Mf Ru  brrtilBUcB  afftiili  i>Mb  f;^„ 
t.  lOb  C  0, 7. 1  TlH  imn  Fan  Biuh,  Amir. 

Myrmtuft    AalL.  Ftajt,  1 100,  C  S,  7. 1  N.  Da  Ham.,  t  II. )  Dad.  BilL,  t  MS. )  and  oiu  j^. 

ec.  Ckar.,  f/e.      Leaves  long,  linear,  alternate,    crenately  pinnati6d, 
"  "    ""  '  ' "       ■  "  ■  ■  ■  e  jTJung 


Spec.  Char.,  f/e.      Leaves  long,  linear,  alternate,    crenately  pinna 
(mild.  Sp.Pl.,a.  ^.320.)    AdedduouBsbrub,  Sft.or4ft.bigh.    The  j^ 
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teanches  are  downy.  Leaves  alternate,  oblong, 
linear ;  cut  on  each  side  into  rounded  and  numerous 
lobes,  like  those  of  the  ceterach ;  and  snrinkled  with 
shining  dots,  like  those  of  the  sales.  The  male  cat> 
kins  are  oblong  and  sessile;  female  catkins  sessile, 
solitary,  lateral,  and  bristly,  with  numerous  filaments. 
According  to  Pursh,  the  whole  plant, -when  rubbed, 
has  a  resmous  scent.  A  natire  of  North  America, 
from  New  England  to  \lrginia,  in  sandy,  stony,  or 
slaty  woods.  It  was  introduced  in  1714,  by  the 
Duchess  of  Beaufort.  The  shrub  is  very  hardy,  but 
it  requires  peat  earth  and  a  shady  situation.  It  may 
be  propagated  by  layers,  suckers,  or  seeds.  The  first 
ana  second  methods  are  the  most  conunon,  as  eood  jk 
seeds  can  rarely  be  procured.  Plants,  in  the  Lon-  /jfe 
don  nurseries,  are  from  1«.  to  li.  6</.  each ;  at  Boll-  J  A 
wyller,  3 francs;  and  at  New  York,  37}  cents.  ^i  ^ 


CHAP.   ex. 

of  the  half-hardt  ligneous  plants  of  the  order 

casuara'cea. 

This  remarkable  fiunily  consists  of  branchy  trees,  the  branches  of  which 
are  in  all  cases,  when  fiilly  grown,  "  long,  drooping,  green,  and  wiry,  with 
very  small  scale-like  sheaths,  in  the  room  of  leaves.  The  flowers  are  unisexual, 
and  disposed  in  verticillate  spikes;  they  have  neither  calyx  nor  corolla,  are 
monandrous,  and  their  ovaries  are  lenticular,  with  a  solitary  erect  ovule.  The 
finit  consists  of  hardened  bracts,  enclosing  the  small  caryopses,  or  nut4ike 
seeds,  which  are  winged."  (Lindl,  in  Penny  Cyc.^  Natives  ot  Asia,  Australia, 
and  Polynesia.  This  order  was  formerly  considered  to  belong  to  Confferae ; 
but  is  now  placed  by  botanists  next  to  Mynckcesd.  The  timber  of  some  of 
the  species  forms  the  beef-wood  of  the  New  South  Wales  colonists,  and  is 
of  excellent  quality.  In  British  gardens,  the  plants  are  more  hardy  than  most 
of  the  Australian  trees ;  and,  in  warm  situations  in  Devonshire,  or  sheltered 
by  evergreens  in  other  parts  of  the  south  of  England,  would  probably  attain 
a  timber-like  size  without  any  care  or  trouble  whatever. 

Camunrina  eqm$et^9^  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  iii.  p.  320.,  Willd.  Sp.  R,  iv.  p.  190., 
Bot.  Cab.,  t.  607.,  and  our^.  1972. ;  C.  littdrea  Rumph,  Amb.y  lii.  t.  57. ;  Swamp 
Oak,  Austral. ;  I^o  k  Feuflles  de  Prele,  Fr,  Monoecious.  Branch  lets  weak, 
r(>und.  Scales  of  the  strobiles  unarmed,  villous;  sheaths  of  the  male  7-parted, 
ciliated.  A  lofty  tree,  with  a  large  trunk,  and  numerous  branches.  These 
branches  are  long,  slender,  wand-like,  cylindrical,  weak,  and  drooping,  bearing 
a  great  resemblance  to  those  of  the  common  horsetail.  Six  or  seven  scales, 
or  teeth,  on  each  branch,  serve  instead  of  leaves.  The  catkins  are  upright 
and  terminal ;  the  scales  of  the  cones  are  downy ;  and  those  of  the  male  cat- 
kins are  ciliated.  In  Australia,  it  flowers  in  October  and  November.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  East  Indies^  New  Holland,  and  the  South  Sea  Islands ;  from 
which  last  country  it  was  introduced  in  1766,  by  Admiral  Byron.  From 
the  cone-like  shape  of  its  fruit,  it  was  at  first  supposed  to  bdong  to  the  Co- 
nifers, and  was  called  the  Tinian  pine.  It  stands  out  in  the  climate  of 
London ;  and  there  is  a  tree  in  the  garden  of  Wm.  Bromley,  Esq.,  lift,  high, 
of  which  our  Jig.  1972.  is  a  portrait,  taken  in  1834.  In  the  TVansactumi  of  the 
Horticultural  Society  for  1818  is  an  account,  accompanied  by  a  figure  of  the 
entire  tree,  of  a  species  of  Casuarina  then  growing  in  the  gardens  of  Bel- 
vedere, near  Weimar,  communicated  by  His  Royal  Highness  Charles  Angus- 
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toa  Orand-Duke  oT  8axe- 
Wdmftr.  Hie  ipeciea  of 
Casaarlna  here  alluded  to 
was  aent  to  Weunar  origin- 
all;  under  ihe  Dame  of  Cn- 
auarloa  eqiUMtiloIis  laim.i 
and  VH,  m  the  year  IS10, 
but  a  verj  amalt  ihrub,  Dot 
more  than  3  ft.  high,  and 
the  trunk  three  fonrtha  of 
an  inch  in  diameter.  In  that 
jrear,  it  wai  planted  in  the 
open  air,  in  good  soil,  con- 
taining a  portion  of  calca- 
reous matter,  the  nibstra- 
tuin  of  the  country  being  of 
that  nature.  It  was  so 
placed  as  to  recdve  the  fiill 
influence  of  the  sun  b  sum- 
ma-,  and  to  be  protected 
from  the  nortbem  and 
caitem  winds.  In  the 
winter,  it  was  co*ered  with 
a  temporary  building,  which 
waa  warmed  by  fire,  ao 
•s    to    exclude  the  frost. 

The  height  of  the  tree,  in  1816,  waa  16(V.  6in„  the  circumCereoce  of  the 
head  42  ft.,  and  that  of  the  trunk  nearly  20  in.  Near  to  this  tree  was 
BDOtber,  which  was  planted  in  1613.  It  wa*  sent  from  Paris  to  Weimar 
in  a  flower-pot,  and  was  then  a  very  small  shrub.  In  1818,  it  had  already 
reached  the  height  of  8  ft.,  and  the  tmok  was  nearly  8  in.  in  diameter. 
The  larger  tree  flowered  in  1B18,  but  without  producing  any  seed,  being 
evidently  a  dioecious  plant.  With  regard  to  the  botanic^  chuacter  of  this 
casuarina  some  doubts  have  arisen.  It  doea  not  aeem  to  be  the  spedes 
usually  called  irquigetii&lia.  The  Belvedere  plant  appeared,  in  1818,  to  be 
clearly  dicecious !  it  waa  covered  with  male  flowers,  and  not  a  single  female 
was  to  be  seen.  Whether  thiaarose  from  the  circumstance  tliat,in  montecioua 
plants,  one  set  of  flowers  sometimes  so  strongly  predominates  as  to  render 
the  other  imperceptible,  and  that  a  sort  of  equality  between  the  two  sets  of 
dowers  only  takes  pUce  as  the  plant  advances  in  a^;  or  that  the  plant  in 
auestjon  was  not  C.  equisetifolia,  but  another  apedea  of  the  genus,  which  is 
oiiEcious  i  is  uncertain. 

CiudiUrsFont  Fnd.,  No-SSfi.,  WlUd.  3p.  PL,  lp.Ua  HmBdmu.  Bnnehleti  met,  ts. 
trucnil.  Sola  oflh*  NnUIft  uiumieil,  tUbcau,  Sbcuta)  «t  Ui«  malt  t-clen.  (Iibnnu.  A  Ira, 
ISIihlfhi  luIlnDrNwiFCihdoiilL    Iibodiiad  In  IMS. 

C<<MrtiVeat.CdL,l.n.,  WJM^n.,4.  plIBI.  DKhIoiu  BiuichltUinKt,  round.  ScalM 
orttasMioUlauiiuBdLi^ilWil.  BfatMlli<i(thainiil(T.cteILHmawb(lcUi*tal.  rowta^r/Jri. 
AIm,lfift.ai|ta(aHllnarN«H(ilUiid.    Intnducol  In  ISI«. 

C  IrieU  AiL  Hort,  Kmw.,  3.  p.  330,  WIIW.  Bv^  PL,  1  >  190..  Bot.  lUp^  t  MS  Dhicloui. 
BmncbMi  am,  ruRDOHL  BcilcmrUieitKiUlwiinunMd,  inuiMbli)).  ShcaUii  of  the  male  mul- 
UUigUMnu.  AUH.inMlnorilevHoUud.  tntmhiecd la  ITTS, br  Ham.  KcoMdT ml  Lc« 
II  town  la  Nmmber  and  DcctDba.  Him  !•  ■  pluit  In  Ola  Hortlculliinl  Sodtb^  Oudc^ 
wtaldi  liHiuoa  ifDlMt  ■coowmtlT*  mil  itac*  ItWi  »« tben  B*  riuH  at  MMtn.  Loddlgs'i, 

a  umMta  AIL  tlort.  Kn.,  S.  n  »)..  WUU.  Sn  PL,  4.  p.  191.  Tli*  csfk-buked  CunntDL 
noEliM.  Bimlilcw mk.  Bc>la<KtlMMnUlM*IUoiu,ninciiliU*.roiitli.  Huuhioribtmiil* 
^fUn.  A  liii>  Im,  ■  luUnof  HoUuid.  Intnduoeil  in  17T3,  b*  Sli  Moita  Binki.  Tbtitsn 
pintoiit  IfaHi.  LoUiaal, 

CuUmre,  Sfc,  Aa  all  the  above  species  are  probably  equally  hardy,  we 
would  recominend  as  many  of  them  as  possible  to  be  sot,  ana  planted  in  warm 
ntuations,  in  dry,  sandy,  pine  or  fir  woods,  where  they  would  be  thoroughly 
sheltered.  The  pinea  should  be  at  least  6  ft.  or  8  ft.  higher  than  the  casuo- 
rinaa;  but  their  branches  should  never  be  allowed  to  come  nearer  them  than 
within  2ft.  or  3  ft.;  and  the  roots  of  the  pine  trees,  on  the  «de  next  the 
casuarina,  should  be  cut  off  annually  with  a  ^mde.    As  the  casuarina  in- 
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creases  in  nze,  the  pines  or  firs  surrounding  it  should  have  tlieir  branches 
cut  in,  or  the  trees  should  be  cut  down,  so  as  to  allow  the  former  room  to 
ex|Nind  on  ever^  side,  and  to  increase  its  power  of  resisting  cold  and  wind, 
as  it  increases  m  nze.  Ultimately,  a  space  of  such  dimensions  might  be  left 
round  it  as  to  admit  of  a  spectator  looking  at  the  top  of  the  tree,  at  an  angle 
of  vision  of  from  30°  to  35°.  We  mention  this  angle  of  vision,  because 
experience  proves  that  no  tree  or  other  object  can  be  seen  to  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage when  the  ancle  of  vision  is  either  much  greater,  or  much  less,  than 
from  30°  to  35°.  The  casuarinas,  when  grown  in  pots,  thrive  well  in  equal 
parts  of  sand,  loam,  and  peat :  but,  in  the  open  ground,  a  sandy  loam,  with 
a  dnr  subsoil,  would  probably  suit  them  brat;  because,  in  such  a  soil,  they 
would  probably  not  make  more  wood  than  they  could  ripen  before  winter. 
They  are  all  propagated  by  seeds,  but  would  probably  succeed  by  cuttings  of 
the  points  of  the  shoots,  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass. 


CHAR  CXI. 

OF   THE   HARDT   X.IONBOUS   PLANTS   OP   THE   ORDER   ONSTJ^CBJB. 

J^PHBDRA  Toum,  Devoid  of  obvious  leaves.  Leaves  scale-like,  opposite, 
in  pairs;  the  direction  of  the  pairs  decussating.  Flowers  unisexual;  those 
of  the  two  sexes  upon  distinct  plants. — Male.  Flowers  in  axillary  groups. 
Flowers  in  the  group  opposite,  in  pairs ;  the  pairs  decussate  in  direction  ; 
each  pair  subtended  by  a  perfoliate  bractea.  Caljx  tubular,  bifid  in  the 
upper  part;  first  including,  then  surrounding  a  straight  column  situated  at 
its  base,  extended  beyond  its  tip,  and  there  divided  into  2-— 8  short  pedicels, 
proper  to  as  many  anthers :  each  anther  has  two  cells,  and  eadi  cell  opens 
by  a  terminal  hole.  —  Female.  Flowers  borne  about  the  terminal  parts  of 
a  branch,  or  of  branches;  in  pairs  .  the  pairs  1 — ^8  together,  at  the  dps  of 
axillary  peduncles ;  or  3  together  at  the  tip  of  a  branch.  Each  flower 
consists  of  an  ovule,  plano-convex,  upright,  perfoliated  at  the  tip,  and  ter- 
minated by  a  style-like  hollow  process,  formed  fix>m  the  secundine  of  the 
nucleus.  The  ovules  are  disposed  2  together,  with  their  flat  faces  approx- 
imate; and  the  2  are  bracteated  by  pmoliate  decussate  bracteas.  JBach 
ovule,  if  not  abortive,  becomes  a  seed.  The  seeds  are  partly  invested  with 
the  uppermost  and  upper  of  the  bracteas,  enlarged,  and  rendered  fleshy. 
Embryo  in  the  centre  of  fleshy  albumen.  Radicle  uppermost.  —  Spedes 
few,  natives  of  the  temperate  parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Afirica.  Shrubs ; 
much  branched.  Stem  and  branches  jointed,  and  separable  at  the  joints. 
(7.  Keet  ah  Esenb.  Gen.  PI.  Fl.  Ger.;  Lmdl,  Nat.  Sy9t.  Bot, ;  and  obser- 
vation.) 

Genus  L 


•m 


i^PHEDRA  If.    The  Ephedra.    Lin.  Sytt,  Di<s\na  Monad^lphia. 

IdtHMeoHtm.    lia  0«n.,  1136. ;  Reich.,  IMfl. ;  Schrdk,  1651  \  Touro.,  447.;    N.  Du  Ham., 
Deiiwatkm,    From  ephedra,  Uie  Greek  dom  for  the  iTippilrii,  or  Honeteil,  which  it  rewnUciL 


Detcription^  ^c.  Low  shrubs ;  evergreen,  from  the  colour  of  the  bark  of 
their  branches,  and  in  that  respect  resembling  the  genera  Casuartna  and  J^qui- 
setum.  They  are  natives  of  tne  south  of  Europe,  Barbary,  and  Siberia,  on 
the  sea  shore',  or  in  saline  or  sandy  wastes ;  and  they  have  been  but  little  sub- 
jected to  cultivation.  The^  might,  however,  be  used  in  ornamental  scenery 
as  arergreens,  and  even  cultivated  for  their  fruit ;  which,  in  their  native  coun- 
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trws,  ripen*  in  Bpring,  becoming  lucculent,  lilie  a  little  mulberry,  irith  a  ilightlv 
tdd,  kdA  vet  Eugary  and  Bgreeable,  taste.  Id  the  wanner  parts  of  the  soutn 
of  En^and,  thia  fruit  might  be  cdtivated  so  as  to  become  valuable  for  the 
deaseit ;  from  its  ripening  et  a  time  when  no  other  fruit  in  the  open  air  in 
Britain  is  ever  Ibund  ripe.  The  plants,  when  allowed  to  grow  to  their  full 
size,  form  eTergreen  bushes;  not  bj  the  colour  of  their  leaves,  which  are 
scarcrij  perceptible,  except  when  very  closely  observed ;  but  by  the  de^ 
green  bars  of  tne  shoots,  which,  in  old  plants,  are  very  numerous,  and  form  a 
dense  bead.  According  to  Du  Uamel,  they  bear  the  shears  well,  and  form 
beautiful  round  balls,  which  may  either  be  mode  to  w)pear  as  if  lying'  on  the 
ground,  or  may  be  trained  on  a  short  stem.  The  tower  sorts,  Du  Hamel 
continues,  may  be  dipped  to  resemble  turf;  and  for  that  purpose  the  plant 
mar  be  valuable,  in  some  parts  of  Australia  and  Africa,  to  form  lawns  which 
shall  create  an  allusion  to  temperate  climates.  The  saving  by  using  such 
plants  as  E'phedra,  which  would  require  little  or  no  watering,  instead  of  a 
great  deal,  as  the  Etiropean  grasses  would  do  in  such  a  climate,  would  be  very 
conndcrabte. 

■  1.  E.  DiSTA^HtA  L.     The  two-spiked  Ephedra,  Great  ihrubby  Hortf- 
lail,  or  Sea  Grape. 
Urmmt'^H'ii-    Uii.S|iL,lt71.iRDu  H>B.,S  p.  Ift)  Ait  Hoit.  Kn..  td,  1..3.  pIK. 
iriTinnrr      X-phMn  vulgtm   Riei. 

tatJiDumTaltni.  Ic,  836.  i  >.  41 


'-L. u    u*     ■  ™"""™  opposite.      Ualltms  twin,  (tin.) 

^S  '^^  ""  numerous  cylindrical  wand-like  branch, 
and  tiimiahed  at  each  articula- 
tion with  two  small  linear  leaves.  . 
A  native  of  the  south  of  France  I 
and  Spain,  in  sandy  soils  on  the  ' 
sea  shore,  where  it  grows  to  the 
height  of  3  ft.  or  4.  ft. ;  and  flow- 
ers in  June  and  July,  ripening 
its  berries  a  short  time  after- 
wards. It  was  cultivated  in  Eng- 
land before  1570,  by  Matthias 
L'Obel ;  but,  as  far  as  we  have 
observed,  justice  has  never  been 
done  to  this,  or  any  other  spe- 
cies of  Ephedra  in  British  gar- 
dens. There  are  plants  in  the 
Hammersmith  Nursery,  in  the 
Twickenham  Botanic  Garden, 
in  the  Horticultural  Society's 
Garden,  at  Kew,  and  at  Messrs. 
I^diges. 


UD.ap..M71)  Alt  Han.Ecw.,3.p.IIG.;  N.  DuH 
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SB*.  1  E.  BolTgnntildei  Pak  Sati. ;  KiSiOst  minnin,  ^Un  St  Hbf lie.  Ft. 
ni  Stm.    Then  nn  nulc  plnU  u  Minn.  Loddlfd'h 
SiVnuiV-  Oiiwl.Sib.,l.al7I.  r.l.  1  Asm.  Kuth., L S6.  i  Dend.  ML, t  IM .  i 

iDd  (nir.>Igi;  1979.  sui  t97G.,  of  the  nulc  plunt.  ^ 

^ec.  Char.,  Sfc.     Peduncles  many.     Catkins  Bolitary.  (Im.)    \ 

This  shrub  is  much  smaller,  and  hardier,  than  E.  distacfa^ 

I.  : .: —  qC  Siberia,  near  salt  springs,  and  in  saline  5* 

wastes ;  and,  accco^ngto  PaUaa, is  " coinmon  in 
the  southern  parts  of  Kussia,  from  the  Don  and 
the  Volga  to  the  Leira.     It  is  also  found  in 
Persia  and    India.      It  occurs  very  plentifiillj 
near  the  Irtis,  somedmes  covering  lai^  spaces, 
and   having  beautUullj  coloured  Demes.     The    , 
Kergisi  use  the  ashes  of  the  wood  for  snuff."        y^F^ 
1073        (p3l.Fl.Tiou.')  The  plant  was  introduced  into  ^^^^^ 
Britain  by  Messrs.  Kennedy  and  Lee,  in  1772. 

■  3.  £.  ALTi'ssiKA  Betf.  The  loftiest  Ephedra. 

Dsf.FL  AlL,S.p.3Ti- tSSS.;  H.  Du.  Run.,  3.  p.  IS.;  Bieh.  Him.  Conlf.,; 

fphedrm  An  ADSwti 

:.  Tbm.  Int.,  663.,  ViOa. 

.  HalL  SOrp.  Hilt.,  Du  Ham. 

LI.  nBaj  J-oljgonum  miu 

im  nnderu  Bank.  PAl,  15. 

1977 


T^  8aa.    Ilij  nulc  It  Aeurvd  in  ii\t 

Jftiwaii  Dh  flaiuf,  ami  budi  Miea 

InlUchud. 
SmMTOtirngt.    (J.DuHB110.,t.K;  DctT.  _  

fl.    Xffi,  a  t  ffia^Wch    ^  ..^  B,       1978 

srthrrai]e,tiiimlheN.  DuHjud.;  andj^.  1973.  uid  I£r79.,  ihasini  batti  wMi,  rmm  HI 
e(«  dtTBricHte,  nUDKroui,  dLDbloK.    Fcmitlr  oLkLni  on 
hnib,  gniwiiiB  to  IlKhrigfit  oris  ft.  or  go  IL  i  ■  tutin  «r  Bi 


InBoduccd  In  Oat ;  UR  wi 


■  4.  E.  PRA'aiLis  De^.  The  fragile  Ephedra. 

__,, Jerf.FL  Att-.tp-STii  I'.DiiH.m.,ap.l9. 

%unn.    E.CTtlia1\>iiT.Qir.,sa.,f'iia.Hrr.-,   £quWtum  nonUnumcr^Licuir  ^.  Et.  MI. 
TV  Sact.    Thf  ISaulo  li  Hfund  In  Ab.  Eut.,  L  141. 
binnuimg.     Alp.  Eiat,  14f. 

Sbk,  Oar.,  Ac.    Cukiiu  KHlle  1  tbe  iomIii  onn  ugrnita.    ArtkulaUoni  of  the  bnuicbea  Mpinbl*. 
lOt^.)    Artnib.  l>««cen£(L»Dd»(lliigh,SlhcTliiiilrir-'" — —  -"-..i- -.— .-J — 


■  S.  B,  ufBRiCA^Ni  tfijIU.     The  AmericBn  Ephedra. 
HauUkmUim.     WlUd.  Sa  PL,  +.  p.  §Ga  i 
Kanlli  in  Himb.  et  BonK.  Kn.  G«.  3. 
»&  1  Risk.  Htm.  Ctnit^  «1. 

ifcieilbei  and  Ifand  br  Klduml. 
dynidHiK    Rk£.IMm.CoaU,t.l»,  f.l.; 


but  fra  dUfennl  Jotan ;  t 

..    _._   -_id  one  joinI,i«(ngmte,iubHulle,aii 

bcUt  lOd  DoopUiid  tn  Quito,  at  u  dniU '  -' '' 

hutodnced,  tboutb  proGntilT  rjuite  hirdj 


CHAP.  CXII. 

OP   THE   HARDY   LIGNEOUS   PLANTS  OP   THE  ORDER    TAXA^CEX. 

Ta'sv»  Toum.  Flowera  uDbeiuBl,  axillary ;  those  of  the  two  sexes  upon 
disthtct  plants.  —  Male  flower.  It  consists  of  anthers  upon  short  pedicels, 
at  the  top  of  a  ccriunin  that  has  imbricate  scales  at  the  b^e :  these  had  en- 
veloped ttie  column  and  anthers  before  they  were  protracted.  The  anther 
consists  of  4, 5, 6,  or  rarely  more,  1-celled  lobes,  attached  to  a  connectivum, 
whose  tip  is  a  horizontal  shield,  lobed  at  the  edge;  its  lobes  corresponding 
in  number  and  place  with  those  of  the  anther,  and  covering  them :  the  celU 
open  loDgitudiiuitly.  —  Female  flower.  An  erect  ovule,  perforate  at  the  tip  { 
and  an  unobvious  annular  disk  at  its  base;  and,  exterior  to  this,  there 
are  investing  imbricate  scales.  —  Fruit.  The  disk,  at  the  base  of  the  ovule, 
becomes  a  flesh;  open  cun,  that  surrounds  the  lower  part  of  the  seed,  which 
is  exposed  in  the  remaining  part:  the  scales  are  at  the  base  of  the  cup, 
outside :  the  seed  is  like  a  nut. — Leaves  evergreen,  linear-acute,  rigid,  more 
or  less  2-rowed  in  direction.  (A«»  at  Etenh.;  and  J.  D's  observation.) 

Salisbu'rI'.I  Smith.  Flowers  unisexual;  those  of  the  two  sexes  upon  dia* 
tinct  plants. — Male.  Flowers  in  tap«^ng,  decurred,  bractless  catkins,  which 
are  borne  several  from  one  bud ;  and  situated  outwardly  to  a  tuft  of  leaves 
borne  from  the  centre  of  the  same  bud.  Flowers  many  in  a  catkin,  each 
■(mearing  as  a  stamen  only,  and  consisting  of  a  short  filament-like  stalk ; 
Mid  two  cases  of  pollen  attached  very  near  to  its  tip,  and  a  scale  that  ter- 
mioatea  it.  —  Female.  Flowers  borne  from  a  bud,  from  which  leaves  are 
produced  also;  and  on  peduncles,  either  sin^y,  or  several  on  the  pedicels 
of  a  branched  peduncle.  Flower  seated  in  a  shallow  cup,  formed  of  the 
ifilated  tip  of  the  peduncle  or  pedicel,  and  consisting  of  a  rather  globose 
calyx,  contracted  to  a  point,  and  then  expended  into  a  narrow  limb,  and 
including  an  ovary.  The  calyx  ia  fleshy  and  peraistent,  and  becomes  a 
drupaceous  covering  to  a  nut,  which  is  rather  egg-shaped,  and  very  slightly 
compressed.  Embryo  straight,  cylindrical.  Cotyledons  two,  very  long. — 
Species  1 ;  H  native  of  Japan ;  a  large  tree,  with  a  \<Ay  straight  stem. 
Leaves  with  long  petioles;  and  disks  tranversely  rhomboidal,  divided  part  of 
the  way  down  into  3  or  more  lobes ;  and  coriaceous  and  striated ;  In  groups, 
or  alternately.   (  Richard,  Sniilh,  Watton,  Jacquin,  and  observation.) 
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fflffl^Q 


TA'XUS  L.    Tub  Ybw.    Un.  Sy,i.  Dice'cia  Monad^lphia. 

UnUbaHom.  Ua.  Ghl.  sae. ;  IvM,  *li.;  Fl.  fit.,  1088.;  Toum.,  I.  3ffi.  ;  Ima.,  I.  ess. ;  Qmtta. 
t  Sl-i  N.  Du  KuiL,  1.  p.  61.)  Kirh.  Mim.  Conlf.p.  LSI.  LS. 

IVrhaHim.  Fmn  ioim,  i  bow  i  being  n>rmii]y  mucb  UHd  La  miUnf  tlicm:  «  rrom  laiU,  u- 
mitMMBI  1  tram  the  karn  bang  imngeil  on  Uir  brucbts  likr  the  tcelli  of  m  cnab :  at  from 
Caifini,  polKii  i  thoufh  Pilar  iirithu  poiian  [hufcM]  «•  u  luned  (tan  ttalitn*,  vblch  wu 

■onHdma  pnHuiunml  i^»and  itgr^I^Eof  TdduK;  mlliullng  to  the  jew  Mog  u  evorsKfi;  «td 

tlili  will  il»  apldn  the  French  ume,  (/. 

iJeicripfiaR,  ^c.     ETec^reen  low  trees,  with  numerous,  mostly  linear,  «nd 
entire  leaves ;  nativei  of  Europe  and  North  America. 

t    1.   T.  BACCA'Ti*  L      The  berried,  or  common.  Yew 

MeUMaiMm.  Lin.  ^  PI,  MTt;  ITOld.  8p„4  nSSCi  Fl  Br,  iOM.j  Eng.  BoL,  t. T«& ;  Hook. 
Sc«.,»ll'i  Lightr.SlS.;  Fl.  Dun,  tlMO-i  Bull.  Fr,.(.lM;  DlcktH.Sice.Foc.,16.  6.iEhrh. 
Aifa.SXi  N.  Du  Hun.,  I.  p  IS.  i  Big.  FL.t.  f.KS.;  Hoek.  Br.FI.,  p.lH. ;  HukiT  FL  mbem. 

anamfma.  niiu.  No.  YoO.,  Ball,  lau.,  S.  p31£,  KiU  j«.,  MS.,  Oer.  Em.,  IJm.,  Aai*. 
AH.,  I.  p  ML,  UtUi.  yatp.,  %.  p.  Ml.,  Cam.  ^M,  S«a  ;  ^t,  FT.  ;  UMMUm,  UmtxUBI,  or 
Enienbwim.  C«r.  i  Tuo,  Oi-i. ;  Ttxo  Sptm. 

Tin  San.  iW  Te«  <>clng  ilmoM  ilwiji  nltedfhini  md.  the  male  ud  fmule  pUnUmi;  be  nip. 
poHd  tobenwir  M|iulTjdlilrttHit«L,l»th  In  DKtLiTBl  vdikU  uid  in  ■itiadA}  fJanutianc.  Ac- 
Dording  toMill«  laiJ  LuBKck,!™^!  kih  im  Kiinetlnie.  found  on  the  lunc  tree  i  mod  tbe  tttt  Hill 
befbundmnlinasllDafUtunpiR'    A.  (»i  •»  ne  bare  bwn  able  uj  obKtro.  mji  While  of  Sd- 

nw«B^.    Eng.  Bol.,  t7W,i  I  -  ..  -      -  -—      - 

H\IL,  L  p  8*1.  t :  Malth.  V-'- 


Leaves  2-ranked,  crowded,  linear,  flat.    Receptacle  6f  the 

1  .    i__    ,e.   ..I     .:..._     r.n      .    ^^^^  indigcnous  to  nwct 

and   ripening  its  firuH  in 


barren  flowers  globular.  {SmiiA   Eng.   FL)     A  tree,  indigenous 
parts  of  Europe;  flowering  in  MarcH  and  April,        ■     ■       ■       ■. 
Sqrtember, 
Fanetiet. 

i  T.b.ZJaiHgiala;  T.  haiipiMi  Lmdi.  t  T.hibimicn  Hooi.,Lodd.Cal. 

ed.lB36;  our  fi;.  1961.  of  the  natural  giie,  and  the  plate  of  this  tre< 

in  our  lait  Volume.     The  upright,  or 

Florence  Court,  Yew  j  the  Irish  Yew. 

— This  is  a  very  distinct  variety,  readily 

distinguished  from  the  species  by  its 

upright   mode   of  growth,  and   deep 

green  leaves,  which  are  not  in  ranks 

Bke  those  of  the  common  yew,  but 

scattered,  as  shown  in  Ji^.  lOBl.     All 

the  plants  of  this  variety  in  cultivation 

are  of  the  female  sex ;  and  the  fruit 

is  oblong,  and  not  roundish,  as  in  the 

common  variety.    The  finest  speci- 
mens, Mr.  Mackay  informs   us   (Fl. 

Htbern.,  p.  860.),  grow  at  Comber,  in 

the  county  of  Down,   and   near  the 

town  of  Antrim;  where  they  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  planted  before    ' 

1760.    This  variety  was  firtt  obierved 

at  Florence  Court,  near  which,  on  the    . 

mountains  of  Fermanagb,  our  corre- 
spondent Mr.  Young  informs  ut,  the 

original  tree  stilt  exists  in  a  healthy  and   i 

vigorous  state.    J%.  1962.,  to  a  scale 

of  1  in.  to  12ft.,  is  a  portrait  of  one  of 

the  trees  at  Comber,  which  grows  in 
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the  shrubbery  of  Jamea    Andrews,  Egg.,  from  &  drawing  by  W.  G, 

Johnson,  Esq.,  of  Fortfield,  near  Beltast,  kindly  proeured  for  us 

by  Mr.  Mackay.    The  drawing  waa  accompanied  by  the  following 

description,  by  Hr.  C.  J.  Andrews, 

the  son  of  the  proprietor  of  the  tree: 

—  This  yew  is  Sift,  high;  the  di-   i 

ameter  of  the   head  is    16  ft.   6  in.,  f 

and  the  circumference  of  the  trunk, 

Ht   1  h.  from  the  sround,  is  4  ft.  fi  in.  V 

"  The  tree  resembTes  an  inverted  cone  1 

formed  of  Dumerous   richly  foliated    : 

tapering  branches,  of  a  de^  green, 

and  studded,  in  autumn,  with  scarlet    ' 

coral.4:o loured  berries.     The  head  of 


branches  springing  up  hoot  s  main 
stem  of  only  1  ft.  6  in.  high.  These 
branches  vary  much  in  thickness  and 
height;    about    ten    of  the  largest  1^ 

hnving  the  diameter  oF  a  foot  each.  Their  form  and  growth  are,  how- 
ever, very  uniform,  bdng  richly  encuv;led  with  innumerable  small 
plume-like  shoots,  growing  vertically  along  the  main  branches,  of 
about  6  in.  in  length,  and  thickly  clothed  with  narrow  decussated 
leaves  of  about  1  in.  in  length ;  and  all  so  feathering  the  several 
arms,  as  to  Ibrm  the  lengthened  plumes  exhibited  by  the  drawing ; 
about  fifty  of  which  easily  waved  sombre  plumes  form  the  top  of 
the  tree.  The  exact  age  of  this  yew  is  unknown  :  it  was  planted 
by  John  Andrews,  Esq.,  father  of  its  present  owner ;  and  it  has 
been  certdnly  50  years  in  its  present  situation.  This  kind  of  yew  is 
now  very  generally  and  extensively  planted  here  in  ornamental  plant- 
auons;  and  I  can  trace  much  of  its  propagation,  even  in  Dublm, 
to  the  trees  sent  thitber  as  presents  by  my  grandhther.  —  C.  J.  A., 
Dublin,  Nov.  1936."  There  are  two  trees  of  this  variety  at,Nether 
Place,  near  Mauchline,  Ayrshire,  respecting  which  the  following 
mformation  has  been  transmitted  to  us  by  Mr.  John  Davidson, 
gardener,  at  Nether  Place.  "  In  compliance  with  your  request  I 
have  again  measured  the  Irish  jews  in  Mr.  Campbell's  garden  at 
Nether  Place.  I  cannot  ascertain  the  age  of  the  trees,  but  I  am 
informed  bj  Miss  Campbell,  that,  about  40  or  50  ^eacs  ago,  they 
failed  at  their  tops,  and  were  then  cut  over,  which,  uideed,  appears 
evident  on  examining  the  trunks.  There  are, now  66  upright 
toanches  from  the  one  trunk,  and  56  upright  branches  from  the 
other,  each  measuring  from  6  in.  to  2  ft.  in  circumference.  In  ap- 
pearance the  two  trees  are  exactly  alike :  the  larger  is  SS  ft.  0  in., 
and  the  smaller  SO  ft.  Sin.  in  height;  the  circumference  of  the 
laigerheadis  66  ft.  9  in,  and  of  the  smaller  66  ft.  3  in. ;  the  circum- 
ference of  the  larger  trunk  is  9  ft.,  and  of  the  snmller  8ft.;  and 
the  trunk  of  each  tree  rises  about  Eft.  Irom  the  soil  before  it  b^ns 
to  throw  out  branches.  Both  trees  are  in  perfect  health.  These 
yewsmuBtbeof  slow  growth;  since,  10  years  ago,  I  propagated  some 
plants  from  the  old  trees,  and  the  greatest  progress  they  have  made 
in  that  space  of  time  is  5  ft.  6  in.  in  height."  A  beautiful  drawing  of 
one  of  these  trees,  was  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  Davidson,  but  it  come  too 
late  to  be  engraved.  One  at  Balcarraa,  in  Fifeshire,  was,  in  1634, 
15  ft.  high.  This  variety  is  readily  propagated  by  cuttings  put  in 
in  autumn  in  sand,  and  covered  with  a  hand-glass.  It  well  deserves 
culture,  more  e^Kciolly  in  small  gardens. 
•  ■■  T.  t.Sproc&mSem;  T.  procumbena  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1636;  is  a  low 
and  aomewhat  trailii:^  shrub,  not  very  common  in  collections.  It  is 
69  3 
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»ropagated  by  layers;  and  there  are  plants  of  it  at  ftlessrs.  Loddiges's. 
[t  appears  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  stunted  variety  of  the  common 
yew,  and  to  be  identic^  with  the  71  canadensis  of  Willdenow,  and 
the  T,  b.  minor  of  the  elder  Michaux;  but,  as  we  have  only  seen 
small  plants  of  it  and  of  T.  canadensis,  we  have  thought  it  worth 
while  to  keep  the  latter  separate  for  the  present. 
*  T.  ^.  4  erectfT,  the  upright  yew,  is  a  seedlinff  from  T*  b.  iastigi^ta,  in 
which  the  leaves  are  l^ranked  as  in  we  common  yew,  but  the 
branches  take  an  upright  direction  as  in  the  Irish  yew.    There  is  a 
plant  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden. 
m  T.b,  5  foBt  vari^dHt  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836,  has  the  leaves  vari^ted 
with  whitish  yellow.    It  is  seldom  found  higher  than  a  large  shrub. 
It  is  propagated  by  layers  or  cuttings,  either  of  the  ripened  wood 
put  in  in  autumn,  or  of  the  newly  formed  wood  put  in  m  July,  and 
treated  like  the  cutting  of  Cape  heaths. 
^  T,  b.6  fritcto  luteo.    This  variety  appears  to  have  been  first  discovered 
by  A&.  Whitlaw  of  Dublin,  about  1817,  or  before,  growing  on  the 
demesne  of  the  Bishop  of  Kildare,  near  Glasuevin ;  but  it  appears 
to  have  been  neglected  till  1833,  when  Miss  Blackwood  discovered 
a  tree  of  it  in  Clontarf  churchyard,  near  Dublin.     Mr.  Mackay, 
on  lookine  for  this  tree  in  1837,  found  no  tree  in  the  churchyard, 
but  several  in  the  grounds  of  Clontarf  Castle;  and  one,  a  large  one, 
with  its  branches  overhanging  the  churchyard  wall,  from  which  he 
sent  us  specimens.     The  tree  does  not  differ,  either  in  its  shi^ 
or  foliage,   from  the  common  yew ;  but,  when  covered  with  its 
berries,  it  forms  a  very  beautiful  object,  especially  when  contrasted 
with  yew  trees  covered  with  berries  of  the  usual  coral  colour. 
Other  Varieties  may  be  selected  from  beds  of  seedlings;  and  it  appears 
diat  a  kind  with  8hort<^  and  broader  leaves  than  usual  was  formerly  pro- 
pagated in  the  nurseries.    The  yew  tree,  in  some  situations,  is  found  with 
spreading  branches,  not  unlike  those  of  a  very  old  spruce  fir,  and  having  the 
spray  drooping ;  but  whether  this  is  a  true  variety,  or  only  a  variation,  is  un- 
certain.   A  portrait  of  a  tree  of  this  description,  now  growing  in  the  garden 
of  J.T.  M.  Dovaston,  Esq.,  at  West  Felton,  near  Shrewsbury,  will  be 
found  in  a  future  page.    If  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Dovaston's  tree,  which 
is  monoecious,  be  permanent,  it  well  deserves  propagation,  both  on  account 
of  its  pendulous  snoots,  and  because  it  is  moncecious,    Ortega  states  that 
the  yew,  wliich  grows  wild  in  different  parts  of  Arragon,  flowers  in  May, 
June,  and  July,  and  ripens  its  fruit  in  November;  from  which  it  would 
appear  to  be  a  different  variety  from  that  of  central  and  northern  Europe  ; 
because  the  difference  of  time  between  the  flowering  of  the  common  yew 
in  Paris  and  Stockholm  does  not  exceed  a  month.    Gleditsch  thinks  there 
may  be  two  species ;  one  indigenous  to  the  south  of  Europe,  and  the  other 
to  the  north ;  founding  his  opinion  upon  the  circumstance  of  some  plants 
being  much  more  tender  than  others.    This  is  the  case  even  in  France, 
where,  according  to  Du  Hamel,  many  yews  were  destroyed  by  the  severe 
frost  of  1709 ;  and,  according  to  Malesherbes,  many  died  in  his  plantations 
in  the  winter  of  1789.     In  ever^  case  where  plants  are  raised  from  seed, 
there  will  be  different  degrees  of  hardiness,  as  well  as  variations  in  other 
respects;  and  hence,  in  a  severe  season,  all  the  tenderer  varieties  of  an 
indigenous  species  may  be  killed,  wlule  ail  the  hardy  ones  stand  uninjured. 

Description^  S^c.  The  yew  tree  rises  from  the  ground  with  a  short  but 
straight  trunk,  which,  at  the  heieht  of  3 i%.  or  4  ft.,  sends  out  numerous  spread- 
ing branches,  forming  a  dense  head,  usually,  when  full  grown,  from  30  ft.  to 
40  ft.  in  height;  and  always  characterised,  till  the  tree  attains  a  great  age,  by 
the  tuftings  and  sky  outline  being  pointed  or  peaked ;  though,  after  the  tree 
has  begun  to  decay,  these  become  rounded  or  stag-headed.  The  trunk  and 
branches  are  channeled  longitudinally,  and  are  generally  rough,  from  the  pro- 
truding remains  of  shoots  which  have  decayed  and  dropped  off!    The  bark  is 
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mootb,  thin,  of  ■  brown  colour,  and  scales  off,  like  that  of  a  platanua ;  the 
leaves  are  scattered,  nearly  Msdte,  dichotomoua  ^that  is,  in  two  lateral  rows}, 
liiiear,  entire,  very  slightly  rerolnte,  and  aboat  1  m.  long ;  dark  green,  Bmonth 
and  shining  above ;  pwer,  with  a  prominent  midrib,  beneath  i  terminating  in  a 
small  harmless  point.    Flowers  axillary,  solitary,  each  from  a  scaly  imbricated 
bud  ;  the  male  ones  l^t  brown,  white  with  abundant  pollen ;  and  the  female 
ones  RTeen,  resembling,  witb  their  bcbIj  bracteas,  a  little  acorn.     The  stamens 
vary  fitmi  5  to  10,  and  the  divisinns  of  the  anthers  from  4^  to  8.      Fruit 
drooping,  consisting  of  a  sweet,  internally  glutinous,  scarlet  berry,  open  at  the 
top,  eoclo^g  «  brown  oral  nut,  unconnected  with  the  fleshy  part.     Sometimes 
this  nut  ii  kmger  than  the  fleshy  cup  in  which  it  is  embedded ;  in  which  case 
it  has  the  appearance  of  a  small  acorn ;  but,  in  general,  the  point  of  the  nut 
is  low«'  than  the  rim  of  the  cup.     The  nnt  contuns  a  kernel,  which  is  eat- 
able, and  has  an  agree^le  flavour  like  those  of  the  atone  pine.     The  yew  is 
of  slow  growth ;  but,  in  favouraUe  situations,  it  will  attain  the  be^t  of  6  ft 
or  8  (t.,  or  more,  in  1 0  years  from  the  seed.    In  30  years,  it  will  attain  the 
height  of  15  ft.,  and  it  will  continue  growing  for  100  years ;    after  which  it 
becomes  comparatively  stationary,  but  will  live  for  many  centuries.    When 
drawn  ap  by  othw  trees,  or  by  being  planted  in  masses,  it  takes  somewhat  the 
character  of  a  fir;  and  may  be  found,  thus  circumstanced, 
with  a  clear  trunk  SO  fL  or  4>0  ft.  hi^.     It  stoles  when 
cut  down  under  80  or  30  years  of  age,  but  rarely  when  . 
it  is  older.     The  largest  tree  which  we  have  heard  of  - 
in  Ri^land  is  in  the  churchyard  at   Harlington,  near 
HounMow,  where  it  is  56  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  9  ft.,  and 
a  head  50  ft.  in  diameter;  and  the  oldest  are  at  Foun- 
tsins  Abbey,  where  they  are  supposed  to  have  been 
large  trees  at  the  time  the  abbey  was  founded,  in  1 132. 
1^.  1983.  is  a  portrait  of  one  of  these  trees,  to  a  scale 
of  1  in.  to  50  ft. ;  and  a  portrait  of  another,  to  a  larger 
scale,  will  be  given  in  a  future  page. 

GeograpAy.  The  yew  is  induenous  to  most  parts  of  Eun^,  from  north 
lat.  58°  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea;  and  also  to  the  cast  and  west  of  Asia; 
and  on  the  supposition  that  T.  canad^nas  is  only  a  variety  of  T.  baccita, 
which  we  believe  to  be  the  case,  the  common  yew  Is  also  a  native  of  North 
America,  in  Maryland,  Canada,  and  other  places.  In  a  wild  state,  it  is 
confined  to  shady  places,  such  as  the  north  side  of  steep  hills,  or 
among  tall  dedduous  trees}  and  ia  always  found  on  a  cJsyey,  loamy,  or 
calcareoQB  soil,  which  is  naturally  moist.  It  sometimes  ^aws  in  the  clefb 
of  dry  rocks,  but  never  on  sandy  plains;  and  hence  it  la  wanting  in  the 
Russian  empire,  except  on  the  mountains  of  the  Crimea,  and  in  Caucasus. 
It  is  found  in  every  part  of  Britain,  and  also  in  Ireland:  on  limestone  cliSs, 
and  in  mountainous  woods,  in  the  south  of  England;  and  on  schistous, 
basahic,  and  other  rocks,  in  the  north  of  England  i  and,  in  Scotland,  it  is  par- 
ticularly abundant  on  the  north  ride  of  the  mouniaina  near  Locb  Lomond. 
In  Ireland,  it  ^ows  in  the  crevices  of  rocks,  at  an  elevation  of  1200ft.;  but 
at  that  height  it  asaumes  the  appearance  of  a  low  shrub.  Accordbg  to  Tem- 
pleton,  it  is  rarely,  if  ev«',  found  there  in  a  state  which  can  be  considered 
truly  wild.  The  yew  is  rather  a  solitary  than  a  social  tree  ;  being  generally 
Ibnnd  eith^  alone,  or  with  trees  of  a  different  species.  In  England,  and  also, 
as  Pallas  informs  us,  on  Caucasus,  it  grows  under  the  shade  of  the  beech, 
which  few  other  evergreens  will  do. 

Hulory,  jv.  The  yew,  and  its  use  for  making  bowa,  are  mentioned  by  the 
earlieat  Orrak  and  Roman  authors ;  and  its  poisonous  propvties  arc  pomted 
out  by  Dioscorides,  Nicander,  Galen,  Fliny,  and  others.  Theophroatus  says 
(lib.  m.)  that  the  leavee  will  poison  horses.  Ciesar  mentions  that  Cativulces, 
king  (rf  the  Ebnrones,  poisoned  himself  with  the  juice  of  the  yew.  (De  Sell. 
Gall.,  lib.  i».)  Suetoniua  asserts  that  the  Ein[)cror  Claudius  published  an 
edict,  slating  that  the  jiuce  of  this  tree  had  a  marvellous  power  m  curing  the 
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bite  of  vipers.  Plutarch  says  that  it  is  venomous  when  it  is  in  fiower,  because 
the  tree  is  then  full  of  sap ;  and  that  its  shade  b  fatal  to  all  who  sleep  under 
it.  Pliny  adds  to  the  above,  that  the  berries  of  the  male  yew  are  a  mortal 
poison,  particularly  in  Spain ;  and  that  persons  have  died,  who  have  drunk 
wine  out  of  casks  made  of  the  wood.  (Lib.  xvi.  cap.  10.^  Also,  that,  accord* 
ing  to  Sextius,  in  Arcadia  it  was  death  to  lie  beneath  the  shade  of  the  yew. 
In  more  modem  times,  Mathiolus  and  J.  Bauhin  were  the  first  to  prove,  by 
positive  facts,  the  poisonous  nature  of  the  leaves  of  the  yew ;  but  Father 
Schoot,  a  Jesuit,  asserted  that,  if  the  branches  of  the  tree  were  dipped  in 
stagnant  water,  their  poison  became  neutralised.  Gerard  and  L'Obel  soon 
afl^wards  discovered  that  the  fruit  of  the  yew  might  be  eaten  with  perfect 
safety,  and  that  there  was  no  danger  in  sleeping  beneath  the  shade  of  the  tree. 

The  yew  was  formerly  much  valued  in  Britam,  on  account  of  the  use  made 
of  its  wood  for  bows,  this  weapon  being  that  principally  used  by  the  ancient 
Britons  in  all  their  wars.  It  was  fj&tal  to  several  Bntish  kings;  viz.,  Harold, 
at  the  battle  of  Hastings;  William  Rufus,  in  the  New  Forest;  and  Richard 
Coeur  de  Lion,  at  Limoges,  in  France.  It  was  to  the  skill  of  the  English  with 
the  long  bow  that  the  conquest  of  Ireland  by  Henry  II.,  in  1172,  isattri* 
buted;  and  afterwards  the  victories  of  Cressy,  Poictiers,  and  Agincourt.  In 
1397,  Richard  II.,  holding  a  parliament  in  a  temporarv  building,  on  account 
of  the  wretched  state  of  Westminster  Hall,  surrounded  his  hut  with  4,000 
Cheshire  archers,  armed  with  tough  yew  bows,  to  insure  the  freedom  of 
debate.  (PetmatU^s  London,  ed.  3.,  p.  39.)  Statutes  were  passed  by  many 
of  our  early  British  sovereigns  forbidding  the  exportation  of  yew  wood,  and 
obliging  ail  Venetian  and  other  carrying  ships  to  import  10  bow-staves  with 
every  butt  of  Malmsey  or  other  wine;  and,  by  the  5th  of  Edward  IV.,  every 
Englishman  dwelling  in  Ireland  was  expressly  ordered  to  have  an  English 
bow  of  his  own  height,  made  of  yew,  wych  hazel,  ash,  or  awbume ;  that  is, 
according  to  some,  Taubour,  or  die  laburnum,  which  was  as  much  used  on 
the  Continent  for  making  bows  as  the  yew  was  in  Britain  (see  p.  590.) ;  or, 
according  to  others,  the  alder.  ^  As  for  brasell,  elme,  wych,  and  ashe,*'  says 
Roger  Ascham,  ''experience  doth  prove  them  to  be  mean  for  bowes;  and  so 
to  conclude,  ewe  of  all  other  things  is  that  whereof  perfite  shootinge  would 
have  a  bowe  made."  The  last  statute  that  appears  m  the  books,  respecting 
the  use  of  yew  for  bows,  is  the  13th  of  Elizabeth,  c.  l^.,  which  directs  that 
bow-staves  shall  be  imported  into  England  from  the  Hanse  Towns,  and  other 
places.  In  Switzerland,  where  the  yew  tree  is  scarce,  it  was  formerly  forbid- 
den, under  heavy  penalties,  to  cut  down  the  tree  for  any  other  purpose  than  to 
make  bows  of  the  wood.  The  Swiss  mountaineers  call  it  William's  tree,  in 
memory  of  Wdliam  Tell. 

The  custom  of  planting  yew  trees  in  churchyards  has  never  been  satisfac- 
torily explained.  Some  have  supposed  that  the  yew  trees  were  placed  near 
the  churches  for  the  purpose  of  affording  branches  on  Palm  Sunday ;  others, 
that  they  might  be  safe  there  from  cattle,  on  account  of  their  value  for  making 
bows ;  others,  that  thev  were  emblematical  of  silence  and  death ;  and  others, 
that  they  were  useful  u>r  the  purpose  of  affording  shade  or  shelter  to  those 
who  came  too  soon  for  the  service.  The  subject  has  occupied  the  attention 
of  various  writers ;  of  whom  the  last  who  has  taken  a  comprehensive  view  of 
it  is  J.  £.  Bowman,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  from  whose  article,  in  the  Magazine  of 
Natural  History^  vol.  i.,  new  series,  we  give  the  following  abridged  abstract  :— 
"  Many  reasons  have  been  assigned  for  the  frequent  occurrence  of  the  yew  in 
our  churchyards:  but  it  seems  most  natural  and  simple  to  believe  that,  being 
indisputably  indigenous,  and  being,  from  its  perennial  verdure,  its  longevity, 
and  the  durabili^  of  its  wood,  at  once  an  emblem  and  a  specimen  of  immor- 
tality, its  branches  would  be  employed  by  our  pagan  ancestors,  on  their  first 
arrival  here,  as  the  best  substitute  for  the  cypress,  to /leek  the  graves  of  the 
dead,  and  for  other  sacred  purposes.  As  it  is  the  policy  of  innovators  in 
religion  to  avoid  unnecessary  interference  with  matters  not  essential,  these, 
with  many  other  customs  of  heathen  origin,  would  be  retained  and  engrafted 
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on  Chrisdanity  on  its  first  introduction*  It  would  indeed  be  surpriBinff,  if 
one  so  innocent  and  so  congenial  to  their  best  feelings  were  not  allowed,  as 
a  tribute  to  departed  worth  or  friendship,  .under  that  new  and  purer  system, 
which  confirmed  to  them  the  cheering  prospect  of  a  reunion  after  death  with 
those  who  had  shared  thdr  pleasures  and  affections  here.  History  and  tra« 
dition  concur  in  telling  us  that  this  was  the  case,  and  that  the  yew  was 
also  closely  connected,  in  the  superstitions  of  our  simple  forefathers,  with 
ghosts  and  fairies, 

*'  In  the  works  of  a  very  ancient  Welsh  bard,  we  are  told  of  two  churches 
renowned  for  their  prodigious  yew  trees  :— 

*  Bttigor  Bigor,  a  Bangeibyr  HtaUon  * 
Ysud  er  ciodyan  er  clyd  Vofs/* 

which  Dr.  Owen  Pu^  thus  translates: — 'The  Minster  of  Esgor,  and  that 
of  H^nllan,  of  celebrity  for  sheltering  yews.'    Henllan  signifies  an  old  grove; 
thus  proving  that  its  church  stood  where  druid  worship  had  been  performed. 
Can  we,  then,  longer  doubt  the  real  origin  of  planting  yew  trees  in  our  church- 
yards ?    If  it  be  said  that  this  usual,  though  not  natural,  situation  of  the  yew 
tree  proves  the  venerable  specimens  which  we  find  in  churchyards  not  to  be 
older  than  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  it  may  be  replied,  that  our  earliest 
Christian  churches  were  generally  erected  on  the  site  of  a  heathen  temple, 
and  that  at  least  one  motive  for  pkcing  churches  in  such  situations  would  be 
their  proximity  to  trees  already  sacred,  venerable  for  si2e,  and  indispensable 
in  their  religious  rites.    That  these  rites  were  performed,  and  altars  erected, 
in  groves,  from  the  remotest  antiquity,  we  know  fit}m  the  Pentateuch.    The 
devotions  and  sacrifices  of  Baal  among  the  Moabites,  and  the  idolatrous  rites 
of  the  Canaanites  and  other  tribes  of  Uentiles,  were  performed  in  groves  and 
hiffh  places.    The  druids  chose  for  their  places  of  worship  the  tops  of  wooded 
htUs,  where,  as  they  allowed  no  covered  temples,  they  cleared  out  an  open 
space,  and  there  erected  their  circles  of  stone.    Man^  of  the  remote  Welsh 
cnurches  are  on  little  eminences  amon^  wooded  hills.      Mr.  Rootsey  of 
Bristol  has  suggested  that  our  words  kirk  and  church  might  probably  nave 
originated  in  the  word  cerrigy  a  stone  or  circle  of  stones;  the  first  churches 
having  been  placed  within  these  circular  stone  enclosures.     Hence  also, 
perhaps,  caer,  a  camp,  which  word  is  used  in  some  parts  of  Wales  for  the 
wall  round  a  churchyard.     Dr.  Stukeley  believes  that  round  churches  are 
the  most  ancient  in  England.     A  circle  was  a  sacred  symbol  among  the 
Bastem  nations  of  antiquity ;  and  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether 
the  raised  platform  within  a  circle  of  stones,  which  is  sometimes  found  round 
our  old  yews,  as  in  Darley  and  Llanfoist  churchyards,  be  not  a  remnant  of 
this  superstition.     Many  of  the  first  Christian  churches  were  built  and  inter- 
twined ¥rith  green  boughs  on  the  sites  of  druidical  groves.  When  Augustine 
was  sent  by  Gregory  the  Great  to  preach  Christianity  in  Britain,  he  was  par- 
ticularly enjoined  not  to  destroy  the  heathen  templet^  but  only  to  remove  the 
images,  to  wash  the  walls  with  holy  water,  to  erect  altars,  &c.,  and  so  convert 
them  into  Christian  churches.    These  were  the  deswnata  loca  GenHUum,  in  which 
our  converted  ancestors  performed  their  first  Christian  worship.    Llan,  so 
general  a  name  for  towns  and  villages  in  Wales,  is  a  corruption  of  the  British 
uwyn,  a  grove ;  and,  strictly,  means  an  enclosure,  rather  than  a  church,  the 
places  so  designated  being,  probably,  the  earliest-nihabited  spots,  and  also 
those  where  religious  rites  would  be  celebrated.  (  See  p.  17  ]  7.)   Eglwys  means 
a  Christian  church  (ecclesia);  and,  probably,  those  were  so  called  which 
were  first  erected  afler  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  and  not  on  the  site  of 
a  heathen  temple.**    (Mag,  Nat,  Hist,,  2d  series,  vol.  i.  p.  87.) 

The  Rev.  W.  T.  Bree,  in  the  Magazine  of  Natural  History,  vol.  vi.  p.  48., 
also  suggests  the  probability  of  churches  having  been  built  in  yew  groves,  or 
near  large  old  yew  trees,  as  greater  than  that  of  the  yew  trees  having  been 
planted  in  the  churchyards  afler  the  churches  were  built.  A  consecrated 
yew  (according  to  a  table  quoted  in  Martyn's  Miller,  and  taken  from  the 
ancient  laws  ofwales,)  was  worth  a  pound,  while  a  wood  yew  tree  was  worth 
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only  fifteen  pence ;  a  circumstance  which  renders  it  probable  that  some  par- 
ticular ideas  of  sanctity  were  attached  to  the  church)«rd  yews,  and  that  tney 
only  were  einp|<r^  in  religious  ceremonito. 

The  history  of  the  yew,  as  a  garden  tree,  is  involred  in  obscurity.  There 
is  no  evidence  that  it  was  used|  either  for  hedges,  or  for  beins  chpped  into 
artificial  shapes,  by  the  Romans ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  probable  that  it  was  first 
so  employed  in  the  west  of  Europe,  and,  in  all  prolxibility,  in  France.  In 
England,  clipped  yews,  whether  as  hedges  or  garden  ornaments,  were  not 
common  in  tne  early  part  of  Evelyn's  time;  for  that  author  claims,  "without 
vanitie,*'  the  merit  of  having  been  the  first  who  brought  the  yew  "into  fashion, 
as  well  for  defence  [meanuig  in  hedges],  as  for  a  snccedaneum  to  cypress, 
whether  in  hedges  or  pyramids,  conic  spires,  bowls,  or  what  other  shapes ; 
adorning  the  parks  or  laiger  avenues  with  their  lofty  tops,  30  ft.  high,  and 
braving  all  the  eflects  of  the  most  rieid  winter,  which  cypress  cannot  weather. 
I  do  again,"  he  continues,  ''name  tne  yew,  for  hedges,  preferable,  for  beauty 
and  a  stiff  defence,  to  any  plant  I  have  ever  seen."  (Iiunt,  EveL,  i.  p.  261.) 
The  practice  of  clipping  the  yew  and  other  trees  into  the  shapes  of  animals 
and  geometrical  forms  seems  to  have  been  most  prevalent  from  the  time  of 
Charles  I.  to  the  latter  end  of  William  III.,  when  it  graduaUy  gave  way.  Brad- 
ley, writing  in  1717  (New  Improvements^  p.  72.),  says  of  the  yew, — **  I  have 
seen  great  varieties  of  finires,  very  well  represented,  of  men,  beasts,  birds, 
ships,  and  the  Uke ;  but  the  most  common  snapes  which  have  been  given  to 
the  yew  by  gardeners  are  ather  cones  or  pyramids."  He  prefers  the  yew 
for  clipping  into  forms  of  animals,  on  account  of  the  smallness  of  its  leaves  ; 
adding  that  **  the  holly,  and  other  broad-leaved  evergreens,  are  not  fit  for 
being  cut  into  any  nicer  figures "  than  pyramids,  balls,  or  a  straight  stem 
with  a  top  like  the  cap  of  a  mushroom.  8witzer,  writing  about  the  same 
time  as  Bradley,  ventures  to  doubt  the  beauty  of  these  figures ;  but  the  final 
blow  was  given  to  them  in  the  time  of  Queen  Anne,  by  Bridgman,  in  Richmond 
Park ;  and  by  Pope,  in  a  paper  in  the  Gvardtany  vol.  ii.  No.  174>.  The  yew  still 
continues  to  be  clipped  in  the  form  of  hedges ;  and  in  some  places,  for  example 
in  some  of  the  college  gardens  at  Oxford,  these  hedges  exhibit  niches,  arcacfes, 
and  pihisters.  There  are  a  few  Tery  old  gardens  in  England,  such  as  at 
Wroxton,  near  Banbury,  Stanstead,  near  Chichester,  and  Leven's  Grove,  in 
Westmoreland,  where  the  yew  may  still  be  seen  cut  into  singular  shapes,  as 
ornaments  to  regularly  clipped  hedges,  and  to  ancient  flower-gardens.  The 
effect  of  these  is  so  striking  and  singular,  that  we  are  surprised  the  taste  has 
not,  to  a  certain  extent,  b^n  revival.  This,  we  have  no  doubt,  it  will  be,  in 
the  gardens  to  Grothic  and  Elizabethan  villas,  as  soon  as  men  exercise  their 
reason  in  matters  of  this  kind,  and  do  not  allow  themselves  to  be  led  indis- 
criminately by  fiishion. 

It  may  be  mentioned,  as  a  historical  fact  connected  with  the  yew,  that 
De  Candolle  has  adopted  this  tree  as  a  sort  of  standard  by  which  to  determine 
the  age  of  trees  generally,  from  the  number  of  layers  of  wood  in  their  trunks. 
The  reasons  why  he  preferred  the  yew  appear  to  be,  that  of  this  tree  there 
are  a  greater  number  of  authentic  records  of  the  age  of  individual  specimens 
than  in  the  case  of  most  other  trees ;  because  the  tree  is  very  genmlly  dis- 
tributed throughout  Europe ;  and,  finally  and  chiefly,  because  the  wood  is  of 
slower  growth  and  greater  durability  than  that  of  any  other  European  tree. 
De  Candolle,  in  his  Pkysiologie  Vegetaie,  torn.  ii.  p.  974.  and  1001.,  and  also 
in  an  article  published  in  the  BibUotheque  UtdverseUe  de  Geneve^  says  that 
measurements  of  the  layers  of  tliree  yews,  one  of  71,  another  of  150,  and  a 
third  of  280  years  old,  agreed  in  proving  that  this  tree  grows  a  little  more 
than  one  line  annually  in  diameter  m  the  first  150  years,  and  a  little  less  from 
150  to  250  years.  He  adds,  **  If  we  admit  an  average  of  a  line  annually  for 
very  old  yews,  it  is  probably  within  the  truth ;  and,  in  reckoning  the  number 
of  their  years  as  equal  to  that  of  the  lines  of  their  diameter,  we  shall  make 
them  to  be  younger  than  they  actually  are."  The  justness  of  Professor  De 
Candolle's  conclusion  has  been  questioned  by  Professor  Henslow,  and  other 
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botaDists,  and  more  eroecially  by  Mr.  Bowman,  in  an  article  in  the  Magasine 
oJNatwral  Hutoryy  vol.  i.,  new  series.  Mr.  Bowman  considers  a  line  a  year, 
ra  the  case  of  the  yew,  not  nearly  enough ;  having  tested  it  with  two  yew  trees, 
the  age  of  which  he  knew,  and  found  Uiat,  in  the  one  case,  the  tree  was  made 
200  years,  and  in  the  other  650  years,  less  than  their  real  age.  The  experi- 
ments of  this  gentleman  tend  to  show  that  De  Candolle's  average  of  a  line 
a  year  makes  old  yews  too  young,  and  young  yews  too  old :  for  the  latter 
he  would  allow  two,  and  in  case  of  rich  soil  even  three,  lines  a  year  till  the 
plants  had  trunks  2  ft.  in  diameter,  when,  with  De  CandoUe,  he  would  allow 
one  line  a  year.  So  much,  however,  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  soil  in 
which  the  tree  grows,  that,  for  our  own  part,  we  can  place  but  very  little 
reliance  on  any  luta  of  this  kind. 

Biography  of  celebrated  Yew  Trees.  We  shall  select  a  few  of  the  more 
remarkable  of  these,  arranging  them  according  to  their  celebrity,  and  com- 
mencing with  those  of  England.  We  think  we  shall  be  justified  in  doing 
this,  from  the  great  interest  which  attaches  to  the  yew  tree;  not  only  in 
Britain,  but  throughout  Europe. 

7%^  Yew  Trees  at  Fountaxru  Abbey ^  in  Yorkshire,  are  well  known.  This 
abbev  was  founded  in  1 132,  by  Thurston,  Axchlnshop  of  York,  for  certain 
mpnks,  who  separated  themselves  firom  the  Benedictine  Abbey  of  St.  Mary's, 
iq,  Yoric,in  order  to  adopt  the  more  severe  discipline  of  St.  Bernard,  who  bad 
just  then  founded  the  Cistertian  order  at  Clairvaux,  in  Champagne.  The 
history  of  Fountains  Abbev  is  minutelpr  related  by  Burton,  from  the  narra- 
tive of  Hugh,  a  monk  of  Kirkstall,  which  is  said  to  be  now  preserved  in  the 
library  of  the  Royal  Society  :  —  "At  Christmas,  the  archbishop,  being  at 
Ripon,  assigned  to  the  monks  some  land  in  the  patrimony  ot  St.  Peter, 
about  three  miles  west  of  that  place,  for  the  erecting  of  a  monastery.  This 
spot  of  ground  had  never  been  inhabited,  unless  by  wild  beasts ;  bemg  over- 
grown with  wood  and  brambles,  lying  between  two  steep  bills  and  rocks, 
covered  with  wood  on  all  sides,  more  proper  for  a  retreat  for  wild  beasts 
than  the  human  species.  This  was  called  Skeldale ;  that  is,  the  vale  of  the 
Skell,  from  a  rivulet  of  that  name  running  throush  it  from  the  west  to  the 
eastward  part.  The  prior  of  St.  Mary's,  at  York,  was  chosen  abbot  by  the 
monks,  being  the  first  of  this  monastery  of  Fountains,  with  whom  they 
withdrew  into  this  uncouth  desert,  without  any  house  to  shelter  them  in 
that  winter  season,  or  provisions  to  subsist  on,  but  entirely  depending  on 
Divine  Providence.  There  stood  a  large  elm  tree  in  the  midst  of  the  vale, 
on  the  lower  branches  of  which  they  put  some  thatch  and  straw ;  and  under 
that  they  lay,  ate,  and  prayed ;  the  bishop,  for  a  time,  supplying  them  with 
bread,  and  the  rivulet  with  drink.  Part  of  the  day  some  spent  in  making 
wattles,  to  erect  a  little  oratory ;  whilst  others  cleared  some  ground  to  make 
a  little  garden.  But  it  is  supposed  that  they  soon  changed  the  shelter  of 
their  elm  for  that  of  seven  yew  trees,  growing;  on  the  decfivity  of  the  hUl  on 
the  south  side  of  the  abbey,  all  standing  at  this  present  time  (1658),  except 
the  laigest,  which  was  blown  down  about  the  middle  of  the  last  centurv. 
They  are  of  extraordinary  size :  the  trunk  of  one  of  them  is  26  ^,  6  in.  m 
circumference  at  3  ft.  from  the  ground ;  and  they  stand  so  near  each  other 
as  to  form  a  cover  almost  equal  to  a  thatched  roof.  Under  these  trees,  we 
are  told  by  tradition,  the  monks  resided  till  they  had  built  the  monastery.'* 
(BurUm^s  Monatt, yio\.  141.;  StnUt*s  Sylva,  p.  118.;  and  SopuHih*s  Fourt" 
lams  Abbey,  P*  !•)  The  name  of  Fountains  Abbey  is  derived  by  some  from 
Fountaines,  m  Burgundy,  the  birthplace  of  St.  Bernard;  and  by  others  from 
the  word  skell,  which,  signifying  a  fountain,  was  written  in  Latin,  by  the  monks, 
fonObus,  and  thence  corrupted  into  the  present  name.  (Sop.,  1.  c.)  A  por- 
trait of  one  of  these  celebrated  trees  is  given  by  Strutt,  from  which  our 
Jig,  1984.  is  a  copy.  The  tree  is  upwards  of  50  ft.  high ;  and,  if  it  existed^ 
and  was  a  large  tree,  previously  to  1132,  it  must,  in  1837,  be  upwards  of 
800  years  old. 

lie  Buckland  Yew.    Thi:$  tree  (of  which  Jig.  1985.  is  a  portrait)  is  situ- 
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Bted  in  BucUaod  churchyard,  about  a  mile  from  Dover;  and,  according  [o 
an  account  ^ven  of  it  by  the  R«v.  W.  T.  Bree,  ia  of  great  antiquity  aad 
■ingular  formation.  About  the  middle  of  the  tast  century,  the  tree  "waa 
shattered  by  lightning,  which,  at  the  same  time,  demolished  alao  the  steeple  of 
the  church,  close  to  which  it  stands.  To  thia  catastrophe,  no  doi^t,  is  to 
be  attributed,  in  a  great  measure,  much  of  the  rude  and  grotesque  appesrance 
which  it  now  presenta.  At  a  yard  from  the  ground,  the  but,  which  is 
hallow,  and,  on  one  side,  extremely  tortuous  and  irregular,  protruding  its 
*  knotted  fanes,'  like  knees,  at  the  height  of  some  feet  from  the  su^ce, 
measures  21ft.  in  circumference.  It  is  split  from  the  bottom  into  two  por- 
tions; one  of  which,  at  the  height  of  about  6  k.,  again  divides  naturally  into 
two  parts ;  so  that  the  tree  consists  of  a  short  equal  but,  branching  out  into 
three  main  arms;  the  whole  not  exceeding  in  height,  to  the  extreme  top  of 
the  branches,  more  than  about  25  fl.  or  30  tl.  Of  what  may  be  regarded  aa 
the  oiiginal  trunk  and  arms  but  little  now  remains  alive  :  two  considerable 
portions,  however,  ere  still  conspicuous  in  the  state  of  dead  wood;  viz.  one 
on  the  inner  part  of  the  northern  limb,  hollow,  and  forming  a  sort  of  tunnel 
or  chimney;  the  other  on  the  western  limb,  more  solid,  and  exhibiting  the 
grun  of  the  wood  singularly  gnarled  and  contorted.  These,  which  are  pro- 
bably portions  of  the  ori^al  trunk  and  arms,  are  fiatt\y  encased,  us  it  were. 
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on  the  outside  by  Bring  wood  of  more  recent  growth  (ag  is  (requentir 
■een  to  be  the  case  in  other  old  and  decayed  trees) ;  the  dead  i)ortions 
■eeming  to  erince  a  disposition  to  slough  out,  like  fragments  of  carious 
bone  separating  trom  theneah ;  but  they  are  kept  fixed  in  thrir  position  by  the 
living  wood  lapping  over  as  it  does,  and  clasping  them  firmly.  The  eacaf 
ing  of  the  old  dead  wood  by  that  of  more  modem  formation  is  welt  displayed, 
also,  in  one  part  of  the  southern  L'mb  of  the  tree,  where  an  aperture  occurs, 
which  exposes  to  view  the  dead  wood  completely  enveloped  and  embedded 
within  the  living.  The  trunk  is  decayed,  and  hollow  at  the  bottom ;  but 
(rom  within  the  shell  there  arise  two  or  more  vigorous  detached  portions,  of 
small  diameta,  which  soon  unite  with  the  main  wood,  and  run  up  to  a  con- 
siderable height,  liq)ping  into  one  another,  and  twisting  and  interlacing  in  a 
rery  striking  manner,  eo  as  to  suggest  the  idea  that  the  trunk  has  been 
ripped  open,  and  is  now  erposing  to  view  its  very  entrails.  Imagination, 
indeecl,  might  readily  trace  a  lancitul  resemblance  between  this  vegetable  ruin, 
as  viewed  in  a  particular  position,  and  some  anatomicBl  pr^taratiou  of  an 
animal  trunk,  of  which  the  viscera  are  displayed,  and  preiierved  entire." 
(Mag.  Nat.  HUL,  vol.  vi) 

ZXf  TS/Uterley  Veal.  There  are  two  yew  trees  in  the  churchyard  at  Queen- 
wood,  near  Tytberly,  in  Wiltshire,  which  are  above  500  years  old;  the  largest 
is  28  ft.  high;  diameter  of  the  trunk  3 11.  6  in.,  and  of  the  head  50  ft.  There 
is,  ID  the  same  wood,  an  avenue  i\i  yards  long,  consisting  of  162  yew  trees, 
which  are  supposed  to  be  about  200  years  old.  They  average  30  ft.  high, 
with  trunks  about  2  fl.  in  diameter  at  8  ft.  from  the  ground ;  and  heads  about 
30  ft.  in  diameter.  Another  avenue  planted  about  160  years  ago,  and  400 
yards  long,  consists  of  120  trees,  avenuing  about  24  tt.  high,  with  trunks 
about  2  fl.  in  diameter.  The  width  of  both  avenues  is  rather  more  than  30  ft. 
Tfaere  are  about  100  inore  yew  trees  on  the  Tytherly  estate,  but  they  are  of 
smaller  dimensions  than  those  already  noticed. 
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7^  TMury  Yew.  **  In  the  churchyard  of  Tisbury,  in  Dorsetshire,  there 
is  now  standing,  and  in  fine  foliage,  although  the  trunk  is  quite  hoUow,  an 
immense  yew  tree,  which  measures  37  ft.  in  drcumfereDC^,  and  the  limbs  are 
proportionably  large.  The  tree  b  entered  by  means  of  a  rustic  gate;  and 
seventeen  persons  lately  breakfasted  in  its  interior.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
planted,  many  senerations  aeo,  by  the  Arundel  family.**  {Lauder^ $  Gilpin,) 

Tlie  Iffley  Yew  stands  in  Iffley  churchyard,  near  Oxford,  nearl^r  opposite 
the  souu-east  comer  of  the  church,  and  between  that  and  an  ancient  cross. 
This  tree  is  supposed  to  be  coeval  with  the  church,  which,  it  is  believed,  was 
built  previously  to  the  Norman  conquest.  The  dimensions  of  the  tree,  kmdly 
taken  for  us  in  September,  1836,  by  Mr.  Baxter,  were  as  follows : — Girt  of 
the  trunk,  at  8  ft.  from  the  ground,  20  ft.,  and  at  4  ft.  from  the  ground,  where 
the  branches  begin,  17ft.  The  trunk  is  now  little  more  thui  a  shell,  and 
there  is  an  opening  on  the  east  side  of  the  tree  which  is  4  ft.  hiidi,  and  about 
4*  ft.  in  width ;  the  cavity  within  is  7  ft.  long,  4  ft.  wide,  and  4  ft.  high  in  the 
highest  part.  The  height  of  the  tree  is  22  ft.;  and  there  are  about  20  principal 
branches,  all  of  which,  except  two,  are  in  a  very  vigorous  and  flourishing 
state.  The  diameter  of  the  head  is  25  ft.  each  way.  A  very  good,  but  very 
small,  figure  of  this  tree  may  be  seen  in  the  south-west  view  of  Mey  church, 
given  in  the  Memoriak  of  Oxfardy  No.  31.  It  is  also  seen  in  a  woodcut  of 
the  north-east  view,  close  to  the  comer  of  the  chancel,  in  the  same  work. 

A  large  Yew  Hedge  in  the  Oxford  Botanic  Garden,  which  was  rooted  up  in 
1834,  had  its  branches  crossing  each  other  in  various  directions,  and  so  com- 
pletely inosculated,  that  after  the  hedge  was  cut  down,  they  were  formed, 
without  nailing,  into  the  backs  of  rustic  garden  chairs,  and  similar  articles ; 
several  of  which  are  now  preserved  in  the  botanic  garden. 

7^  Ankerwyke  Yew,  near  Staines,  of  which  a  figure  is  g^ven  by  Strutt,  is 
supposed  to  be  upivards  of  1000  years  old.    Henry  VIII.  was  said  to  have  1 

made  it  his  place  of  meeting  with  Anna  Bole^^n,  while  she  was  living  at  ^ 

Staines ;  and  Magna  Charta  was  signed  within  sight  of  it,  on  the  island  in 
the  Thames  between  Runnymede  and  Ankerwyke.  The  girt  of  this  tree,  at 
3  ft.  firom  the  ground,  is  27  ft.  8  in. ;  and  at  8  ft.  it  is  32  ft.  5  in. ;  it  then 
throws  out  five  principal  branches,  and  at  12ft.  numerous  others,  which  form 
a  magnificent  head,  49  ft.  6  in.  high,  and  69  ft.  in  diameter.  The  following 
lines  on  this  tree  are  quoted  by  Stmtt :  — 

**  What  Mencs  have  pais*d,  linoe  flnt  this  ancient  yew, 
In  all  Uie  strength  oi  youthful  beauty  gnml 

•  •  ■  •  # 

Here  too,  the  tyrant  Henry  felt  love'f  flame. 
And,  tigbing,  breathed  his  Anna  Boleyn^s  name: 
Beneath  the  shelter  of  this  vew  tree's  shade 
The  royal  lover  woo*d  the  ul-slarr*d  nuud : 
And  yet  that  neek,  round  which  he  fondly  hung, 
To  hear  the  thriUing  accents  of  her  tongue ; 
That  loTdy  breast,  on  which  his  bead  reclined, 
Form'd  to  have  humanised  hit  savage  mind  ; 
Were  doom*d  to  bleed  beneath  the  tyrant's  sted. 
Whose  selfish  heart  could  doat,  but  oould  not  feel." 

The  Arlington,  or  Harlingtcn,  Yew  stands  in  the  churchyard  of  the  village 
of  that  name,  between  Brentford  and  Hounslow.  It  is  chiefly  remarkable 
for  its  large  size,  and  for  having  once  been  clipped  into  the  regular  form  shown 
in^.  19B6.    This  engraving  is  copied  fi'om  a  print  of  the  tree,  as  it  appeared  | 

in  November,  1729 ;  and  this  print  is  accompanied  by  a  copy  of  verses  by 
*'  Poet  John  Saxy,"  fi'om  which  it  appears  that  it  must  at  that  time  have  I 

been  between  50  ft.  and  60  ft.  in  height.    It  was  surrounded  at  the  bottom  | 

of  its  trunk  by  a  wooden  seat,  above  which,  at  10  ft.  fi'om  the  ground,  was  a  j 

large  circular  canopy,  formed  by  the  tree  itself,  which  was,  according  to  ' 

**  Poet  Saxy  "  (who  was  clerk  of  the  parish),  — 


"  So  thiek,  so  fine,  so  fUIl,  so  wide, 
A  troop  of  guards  might  under  it  ride." 


i 


Ten  feet  above  this  canopy  was  another,  of  much  smaller  dimensions ;  and 
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above  that «  pjranud,  about  20  ft.  high,  aurmoiinted  by  a  globe  10  ft.  bigti ; 
Bod  the  ^abe  was  crowned  by 


Tbe  tree  cesKcl  to  be  clipped, 
we  are  infbniied  by  the  present 
clerk  of  the  pariih,  about  17B0 
or  1700;  and  it  is  now  auf- 
tend  to  BSBume  its  natural 
afaape,  as  shown  in  the  portrait 
of  tne  tree  in  our  lait  Volume, 
IV  Darley  Tew,  Thie  an- 
dent  tree  stands  in  thechurch- 
rard  tX  Darley  in  the  Dale, 
Derbyshire.  It  is  a  female, 
with  a  solid  trunk,  forking,  at 
7  ft.  above  the  ground,  into 
two  dcbtIv  upright  boughs, 
which  reach  a  height  of  about 
55  ft. ;  but  ito  bead  has  not  the 
breadth  or  luxuriance  of  the 
Oresfbrd  Yew,  mentioned  be- 
low. Ita  circumference  at  the 
bneis  27  ft. ;  at  8ft.  iin.  above 
the  cround,  87  ft.  7  ia.  i  at  4  ft., 
31  ft.  8 in.;  and  at  eft.,  30ft. 
7m.  At  4ft.  high  there  are 
excrescences  which  swell  the 
trunk  beycHid  ita  natural  siie ; 
but  the  mean  of  the  three  other 
dimensions  gives  a  drcumference  of  88  ft.  4  in.,  and  a  diamdcr  of  9  ft.  5  in., 
disregarding  ftactional  parts.  The  mean  diameter  of  the  tree  is,  therefore, 
1356  lines,  which,  according  to  De  Candolle's  method  of  calculating  the  age  of 
trecB,  would  also  be  the  number  of  its  years. 

The  Mamhilad  Yew  {fig.  1S87.)  stands  in  the  churchyard  of  Hamhilad,  a 
few  miles  north  of  Pontypool :  it  is  a  female ;  and,  8  ft.  6  in.  from  the  ground, 
where  the  trunk  has  a  ^  medium  thickness,  it  measures  29  ft.  4  in.  in  cir- 
ferenc«.  At  about  4  fl.  high,  it  divides  into  six  main  boushs,  one  of  which 
is  quite  decayed.  The  trunk  is  hollow ;  and,  on  the  nortli  side,  it  has  an 
tuning  down  to  the  ground,  which  is  gradually  contracting  on  both  sides  by 


annual  dqwsits  of  new  wood.    Within  this  opening,  and  in  the  centre  of 
the  origiiul  tree,  is  seen  another,  and  apparently  detached,  yew,  several  feel 
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in  diametef,  corered  with  berk,  and  in  a  state  of  vigorous  growth:  it  is,  in 
fact,  of  itseU'  a  great  tree,  and  overtops  the  old  one.     On  examination,  how- 


circumfereoce  of  the  trunk,  { 

of  dirarication  of  the  main  brancheaj,  i 

S2  ft. ;  from  the  trunk  to  the  extremity  of  the  branches,  < 
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branches;  and  mo(t  of  these  divide  again,  very  near  the  trunk,  into  two  or 
three  smaller  one*.  The  tree,  which  is  a  male,  is  still  fiill  of  foliage,  and  of 
great  beauty,  as  well  as  venerable  for  its  size;  and  it  shows  do  symptoms  of 
natural  decay.  (J.  E.  B.     J«Jy,  1836.) 

Tie  Ttbrad  tfiur,  or  Strada  Florida  Yewi,  are  mentioned  by  Ueland,  as 
growing  in  a  cemetery  of  that  name  in  South  Wales.  There  were  originally 
38,  but  there  are  only  three  remaining,  under  one  of  which,  tradition  aays, 
the  Wdsh  poet,  David  Ap  Gwyllim,  was  buried. 

In  Scotland,  there  are  some  remarkable  yew  trees. 

Tlte  Loudon  Ycm,  at  Loudon  Castle  in  Ayrshire,  is  42  (t.  high,  with  a  trunk 
4(t  Sin.  in  diameter  at  12  ft.  frooi  the  ground,  and  a  head  195  ft.  in  drcum- 
fovDce.  Under  this  tree,  it  is  said,  Bruce  bestowed  the  ancient  castle  and 
eatate  on  the  Loudon  family ;  and,  some  centuries  afterwards,  John  Earl  of 
Loudon  signed  the  act  of  anion  between  England  and  Scotland.  When  the 
present  castle  was  built,  a  curve  was  made  in  the  wall  to  avoid  injuring  the  yew 

'Hie  Critxtim  Yew  stood  close  by  Cruxton  Castle;  and  under  its  shade  tradi- 
tkm  aays  that  Queen  Mary  gave  her  consent  to  marry  Damley,  to  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  which,  she  had  the  figure  of  a  yew  tree  stamped  on  her  coins. 
J.  Maxwell,  Esq.,  M.P.,  whose  residence  at  Polloc  commands  a  view  of 
Cruxton  Castle,  informs  ue  that  this  yew  has  been  dead  many  years ;  but 
that  he  has  preserved  a  portion  of  its  trunk.  He  has  also  a  young  tree,  raised 
AtNB  it  by  layering,  which  he  intends  to  plant  on  the  site  of  the  old  one,  as 
soon  as  it  attains  sufficient  size. 

The  Drybatgh  Yew  stands  close  to  the  Abbev  of  Drybuigh,  in  Roiburgh- 
ahire,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  planted  at  the  time  the  abbey  waa 
founded,  in  1136.  Sir  William  Jardine informs  us  that  it  is  now  (1837)  in 
perfect  health,  and  growing  a  few  inches  yearly  ;  and  that  the  tree,  from  its 
atanding  quite  alone,  has  its  branches  spreading  on  every  side,  so  as  to  form 
«  regular  head  50  ft.  in  diameter.  The  circumference  of  the  trunk,  at  I  ft. 
from  the  ground,  is  only  19  ft. 

The  Fontagai  Yea  {Jig.  1989.)  stands  in  the  churchyard  of  Fortingal,  ot 
the  Fort  of  the  Strangers,  so  called  from  its  being  in  the  vicinity  of  a  small 


c  district  at  the  entrance  to  Glen 
Lyon,  in  PerthiKire.  Its  age  is  unknown,  but  it  has  long  been  a  mere  shell, 
forming  an  arch,  through  which  the  funeral  processions  of  the  highlanders 
were  accustomed  to  pass.  It  was  first  described  in  the  Philoiopkical  Trant- 
aetiont  (vol.  lix.),  in  1769,  by  the  Honourable  Baines  Barrington,  who  found 
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it  58  ft;  in  drciunfetence ;  and,  some  yean  afterwards,  bj  Mr,  Peanant,  when 
the  circumference  had  increased  to  56  ft.  6  in.  Dr.  Neill  visited  the  tree  in  July* 
1833;  and  a  notice  of  it  by  him  will  be  found  in  the  Edinburgh  PhUo^ 
topkictU  Journal  for  diat  year,  from  which  we  make  the  following  extract ; 
prembing  that,  when  Dames  Barrington  measured  the  tree,  he  found  one  aide 
of  the  trunk  a  mere  shell  of  bark,  all  the  interior  having  decayed.  **  Cod* 
siderable  spoliations,"  Dr.  Neill  observes,  '*  have  evideutly  been  committed 
on  the  tree  since  1769 ;  large  arms  have  been  removed,  and  masses  of  the 
trunk  itself  carried  off  by  the  country  people,  with  the  view  of  forming  quecks^ 
or  drinkins-cups,  and  other  relics,  which  visitors  were  in  the  habit  of  pur« 
chasing.  YfhsX  still  exists  of  the  trunk  now  ( 1833)  presents  the  appcwrance 
of  a  semicircular  wall,  exclusive  of  the  remains  of  some  decayed  portions  of 
it,  which  scarcdy  rise  above  the  ground.  Grreat  quantities  of  new  spray  have 
issued  from  the  firmer  parts  of  the  bark,  and  a  few  young  branches  sprii^  up* 
wards  to  the  height,  pi^haps,  of  30  ft.  The  side  of  tbe'trunk  now  existing 
gives  a  diameter  of  more  than  15  ft.,  so  that  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  the 
circuaaierence  of  the  bole,  when  entire,  should  have  exceeded  50  ft.  Happily, 
fiirther  depredations  have  been  prevented  by  means  of  an  iron  rail,  which  now 
surrounds  the  sacred  spot ;  and  this  venerable  yew,  which,  in  all  probability^ 
was  a  flourishing  tree  at  the  commencement  of  the  Chiutian  era,  may  yet 
survive  for  centuries  to  come." 

The  Loch  Lomond  Yew,  According  to  Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder,  a  yew  in 
the  Island  of  Inch  Lonach^  or  what  is  commonly  called  the  Yew  Tree  island, 
in  Loch  Lomond,  measured  on  the  3d  of  August,  1770,  was  10  ft.  7  in.  in 
circumference.  This  tree  was  about  40  ft.  hieh ;  but  another  tree,  which  was 
the  largest  in  the  island,  though  not  so  tall,  measured  13ft.  in  girt.  It  is 
uncertam  whether  these  trees  were  sacrificed  among  the  300  yew  trees  which 
were  cut  on  this  spot.  There  has  been,  for  many  years,  a  herd  of  deer  in  the 
Yew  Tree  Island,  which  has  prevented  young  trees  from  rising  fiY>m  the  seed  ; 
but  many  of  those  which  have  begun  to  decay  have  sent  up  shoots  from 
their  roots,  close  to  the  old  trunk.  After  a  time,  a  number  of  these  shoots 
coalesce,  and  form  at  last  a  complete  new  trunk,  at  the  side  of  which  the  old 
one  continues  to  decay.  In  this  way  the  tree  comes  to  be  regenerated  fiiom 
then>ot. 

The  Bemera  Yew,  According  to  the  same  authority,  in  the  Island  of 
Bernera,  adjacent  to  the  Sound  <ii  Mull,  the  late  Sir  Duncan  Campbell  cut 
down  a  yew  of  vast  size.  Its  precise  dimensions  were  not  preserved,  but  the 
timber  of  it  deeply  loaded  a  highland  6-oared  boat,  and  was  suflicient  to  form 
a  large  elmnt  staircase  in  uie  house  of  Lochnell,  which  was  afterwards 
destroyed  men  the  house  was  burned  down.  {Laud,  Gilp.) 

Jlie  OmdtUm  Yew.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  yew  trees  in  Scotland  is 
that  growing  in  the  garden  at  Ormiston  Hall,  a  seal  of  the  Earl  of  Hopetoun, 
in  Haddingtonshire.  It  throws  out  its  vast  limbs  horizontally  in  all  directions, 
supportins  a  large  and  luxuriant  head,  which  now  (1834)  covers  an  area  of 
ground  of  58  ft.  in  diameter,  with  a  roost  impenetrable  shade.  Above  the 
roots  it  measures  12ft.  9in«  in  girt;  at  3ft.  up,  it  measures  13ft.  6 in.;  at 
4  ft.  up,  it  measures  14  ft.  9  in. ;  and  at  5  ft.  up,  it  measures  17  ft.  8  in.  It  ia 
in  fidl  health  and  vigour.  (/W.,  i.  p.  279.) 

In  Ireland,  the  yew  tree,  as  already  observed,  can  scarcely  be  considered  as 
to  be  found  any  where  now  in  a  wild  state ;  though,  as  we  have  seen,  p.  106., 
trunks  of  very  lai^  yew  trees  have  occasionally  been  du^  out  of  bogs. 

Tlie  Mueruts  Abbey  Yew  stands  in  the  centre  of  a  cloistered  court,  now  in 
ruins,  and  is  supposed  to  be  coeval  with  the  abbey.  As  the  abbey  was  in  ex- 
istence, and  ceidirated  as  a  sanctuary,  in  the  year  1 180,  the  tree  must  be  up* 
wards  of  700  years  old.  Arthur  Young  saw  it  about  1780,  and  states  it  to  be, 
without  exertion,  the  most  prodisious  yew  tree  he  ever  beheld.  Its  trunk,  he 
says,  is  2  ft.  m  diameter  at  14  ft.  n^h,  whence  a  vast  head  of  branches  epr^uls 
on  every  side,  so  as  to  form  a  perfect  canopy  to  the.  whole  space.  (Tour  m 
L-elaudf  1780,  L  p.  443.)    Percival  Hunter  informs  us  (writing  in  1836)  that 
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Che  tree  stands  quite  erect;  that  the  trunk  is  destitute  of  branches  for  some 
way  up;  and  that  the  head  still  continues  to  grow. 

Tews  remarkable  fir  some  Singularify  in  iMr  Farm,  Mode  of  Crrowth,  or 
Situation,  The  yew  being  one  of  the  trees  most  frequently  subjected  to  the 
shears  in  former  times,  is  occasionally  to  be  met  ¥rith  clipped  into  artificial 
forms ;  but  those  smgularities  of  form  which  we  intend  to  notice  here  will 
be  chiefly  such  as  have  arisen  from  fortuitous  cbrcumstances.  The  most  re- 
markable clipped  yew  tree  that  we  recollect,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lon- 
don, is  one  m  the  churchyard  at  Hounslow ;  the  sides  of  which  are  formed 
into  square  plinths  and  cylinders,  and  the  top  into  a  cock.  There  is  a  similar 
tree  in  the  churchyard  at  Beaconsfield.  The  clipped  tree  at  Hariington  (no- 
ticed in  p.  2077.),  which  must  have  been  one  of  tne  grandest  things  cm  its  kind 
of  the  tune,  is,  as  already  observed,  no  longer  sutgected  to  the  shears. 

The  Crum  Cattle  Yew  Tree  **  grows  on  a  small  mound  of  earth,  4  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  sur&ce.  Its  branches  were  formerly 
supported  by  38  brick  pillars,  6  ft.  high ;  but  these  were  removed  d>out  three 
vears  ago,  and  it  is  now  supported  by  16  oak  ^sts  with  their  bark  on,  which 
look  more  in  character  with  the  tree.  Its  height  is  16  ft.  6  in. ;  the  trunk  is 
9 ft.  3  in.  in  gut  at  1  ft.  6  in.  from  the  ground;  and  the  space  covered  by  the 
brandies  is  70  ft.  6  in.  in  diameter.  Its  branches  are  so  interwoven  and 
platted  together  through  each  other,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  trace  any 
one  of  them  from  the  trunk  to  its  extremity.  This,  indeed,  is  the  cause  oif 
the  very  remarkable  appearance  of  the  tree :  but  at  what  time,  or  by  whose 
hands,  this  labour  was  performed,  is  unknown.  The  tree  is  supposed  to  be 
three  or  four  centiuies  old,  and  has  rather  the  appearance  of  being  on  the 
decline.  It  was  highly  vahied  hjf  the  late  Earl  or  £me,  who  frequently  em- 
ployed men  to  clean  the  moss  nt>m  its  branches.  It  is  a  female  plant,  and 
bears  annually  abundance  of  fruit.  This  singular  tree  is  surrounded  by  a  yew 
hedge,  which  is  kept  neatly  clipped. —  W.  Henderson,  Crum  Cattle,  March, 
1836." 

The  PoHhury  Tews,  In  the  churchyard  of  Portbury,  near  Bristol,  are  two 
very  lofty  yews,  much  longer  in  the  bole  than  usual.  One  of  these,  in  Au- 
gust, 1836,  had  a  small  branch  from  the  base  of  a  bough,  which  had  shot 
downwards  into  the  decayed  top  of  the  trunk ;  and  whidi,  on  being  pulled 
up,  proved  to  be  a  perfect  root,  upwards  of  3  ft.  in  lenjlth.  This  singular 
circumstance  will  explain  the  origin  of  the  inner  trunks  of  yew  trees,  as  ex- 
emplified in  that  of  Mamhiiad,  a&eady  described,  p.  2077.  When  the  top  of 
the  trunk  becomes  cracked  by  the  action  of  storms  upon  the  boughs,  the  rain 
finds  access,  and,  in  time,  causes  decay ;  and  the  d^d  leaves  and  dung  of 
bats  and  birds,  &c.,  falling  in,  combine  with  the  rotten  wood  to  form  a  soft 
rich  mould,  into  which  a  bud  shooting  out  from  a  neighbouring  part  (if  not 
actually  covered  by  the  mould)  is  naturally  drawn  by  the  moisture  and  sui^ 
rounding  shade,  and  transformed  into  a  root.  As  the  fissure  widened  and 
deepen^,  by  the  slow  but  sure  process  of  decay,  this  root  would  descend 
and  thicken,  tfll  it  ultimately  fixed  itself  in  the  soil  below.  After  a  lapse  of, 
perhaps,  sevanal  centuries,  decay,  gradually  advancing,  would  at  last  reach  the 
circumference  of  the  trunk,  and  produce  a  rift  on  one  side :  through  this  the 
rotten  mould  would  fall  out,  gradually  exposing  the  root  it  had  conducted 
downwards ;  and  the  combined  influence  of  light  and  air,  acting  upon  its 
juices,  would  cause  it  to  deposit  annual  layers  of  true  wood,  and  to  be  covered 
with  a  true  bark.  Meanwhile  it  would  have  shot  up  a  stem  near  its  point  of 
nnion,  and  have  formed  for  itself  an  independent  head  and  branches.  All  this 
is  in  strict  conformity  with  the  known  laws  of  vegetable  physiology ;  and  some 
nmilar  process  has  produced  the  peculiarities  already  described  m  the  Mamhi- 
iad ana  Llanthewy  Vach  yews.  In  the  Portbury  tree,  the  same  process  is 
shown  in  its  earlier  stage;  and  these  examples  make  it  probable  that,  under 
fiivourable  circumstances,  the  yew  has  the  power  of  thus  perpetuating  itself. 
If  so,  it  may  be  said  to  have  a  new  clium  to  be  considered  the  emblem  of  im- 
mortality.    There  is  no  doubt  that,  barring  accidents,  the  inner  trunks  of  the 

6  T  « 
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two  old  yew  trees  at  Mamhilad  and  Llaotbewy  Vach  will  surviTe  as  indepen- 
dent trees  when,  centuries  bence,  the  surrounding  walls  of  their  original  boles 
■hall  have  completely  disappeared ;  and,  should  no  record  of  their  true  history 
exist,  an  observer  then  will  be  quite  unconscious  that  they  are  but  portions 
of  some  former  trees,  the  germ  of  which  existed,  perhaps,  3000  years  ago ; 
fi>r  the  lateral  scar,  which  would  for  a  while  mark  the  pomt  of  union,  would, 
in  time,  be  closed  up  and  buried  beneath  new  deposits.  (Abridged  from  Mag, 
Nat.  Hist,,  vol.  i.  new  series,  p.  90.) 

The  Ribbe^/brd  Yew  stands  in  the  parish  of  that  name,  near  Bewdley,  in 
Worcestershire.  This  yew  grows  out  of  a  hollow  pollard  oak,  the  circum- 
ference of  the  trunk  of  which,  at  the  ground,  is  17  ft.,  and  its  height  20  ft. 
In  this  hollow  cylinder  the  yew  has  not  only  established  itself,  but  grown  to 
such  a  size  as  completely  to  fill  up  the  cavity;  and  it  will  doubtless,  in  a  few 
years,  increase  to  such  a  size  as  to  burst  asunder  the  oaken  shell  which  now 
encloses  it,  and  ultimately  to  stand  alone,  as  if  it  had  sprung  up  from  the 
ground.  At  present,  both  the  oak  and  the  yew  have  numerous  spreading 
branches,  which  make  a  fine  appearance ;  the  dark  ereen  foliage  of  the  yew 
**  towering  above  the  boughs  or  its  aged  companion.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  seed  of  the  yew  was  deposited  in  the  decaying  crown  of  the  pollard, 
and  ihat  its  roots  gradually  penetrated  downwards  till  at  last  they  reached  the 
soil.  (The  Analyst^  vol.  i.  p.  81.) 

The  Glendahugh  Yew,  in  the  county  of  Wicklow,  was  an  immense  'tree, 
and  shaded  from  the  sun  and  the  storm,  not  only  the  ruins  of  a  small  church 
under  it,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  churchyard.  Hayes  was  informed,  on 
undoubted  authority,  that  on  one  hot  summer  s  day,  when  this  tree  was  in  its 
full  beauty,  the  agent  for  the  bishop  to  whom  the  church  belonged  had  all  its 
principal  limbs  and  branches  cut  off  close  by  the  trunk  and  sold.  About  40 
years  afterwards,  when  Hayes  saw  it,  the  trunk  was  decaying  at  the  heart, 
and  a  holly  was  growing  up  through  one  of  the  fissures.  (Treat,  on  Plant., 
p.  144.) 

The  WeitfsUon  Yew  (JSg.  1990.)  stands  in  the  grounds  of  J.  F.  M.  Do- 
vaston,  Esq.,  at  Westfelton,  near  Shrewsbury ;  and  the  following  account 
has  been  sent  to  us  by  that  gentleman  :  —  "  About  60  years  ago,  my  father, 
John  Dovaston,  a  man  without  education,  but  of  unwearied  industry  and 
ingenuity,  had  with  his  own  hands  sunk  a  well,  and  constructed  and  placed 
a  pump  in  it;  and,  the  soil  being  light  and  sandy,  it  continually  fell  m:  he 
secured  it  with  wooden  boards ;  but,  foreseeing  their  speedy  decay,  he  planted 
near  to  the  well  a  yew  tree,  which  he  bought  of  a  cobbler  ror  sixpence ; 
rightly  judging  that  the  fibrous  and  matting  tendency  of  the  yew  roots 
would  hold  up  the  soil.  They  did  so ;  and,  independently  of  its  utility,  the 
yew  grew  into  a  tree  of  the  most  extraordinary  and  striking  beauty ;  spreetding 
horizontally  all  round  to  the  diameter  of  (how,  1636)  56  ft.,  with  a  single 
aspiring  leader  to  a  great  height;  each  branch  m  every  direction  dangling  in 
tressy  verdure  downwards,  the  lower  ones  to  the  very  ground,  pendulous  and 
playnil  as  the  most  graceful  birch  or  weeping  willow ;  and  visibly  obedient  to 
the  feeblest  breath  of  summer  air.  Its  foliage  is  admirably  adapted  for  re- 
taining the  dew  drops  ;  and,  in  consequence,  it  makes  a  splendid  appearance 
at  sunrise.  Though  a  male  tree,  it  has  one  entire  branch  self-productive, 
and  exuberantly  profuse  in  female  berries,  full,  red,  rich,  and  luscious ;  from 
which  I  have  raised  several  plants,  in  the  hope  that  they  may  inherit  some  of 
the  beauty  of  their  parent.  The  circumference  of  the  tree  now,  at  5  ft.  from 
the  ground,  is  5  ft.  1  in. ;  and  it  is  in  a  growing  state,  quite  healthy  and 
vigorous.  The  drawing  which  accompanies  this  (see^^.  1990.)  was  made 
by  one  of  the  ingenious  children  of  my  friend  Bowman.  —  J,  F.  M,  D, 
Wettfelton,  July,  1836." 

Poetical  and  legendary  Alltuiont,  The  yew  has  afforded  numerous  images 
to  the  poets,  from  the  time  of  Homer,  who  speaks  of  the  ancient  inhabitants 
of  Crete  as  being  "dreadful  with  the  bended  yew,"  to  the  poets  of  the 
present  day.    Virgil  notices  the  elasticity  of  the  yew  in  the  Eneid :  — 
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"  Thit  mil  KpTotcb  A 


Iq  the  Georgia,  the  yew  U  frequeatlj'  nientioced ;  and  those  who  keep  been 
are  cautioaed  not  to  place  their  hives  near  yew  trees. 

Among  the  old  English  poets,  the  yew  ia  frequently  mentioned;  and,  as 
an  example,  we  may  copy  the  following  lines  from  Herrick,  as  quoted  by  one 
of  the  HKWt  elegant  poetesses  of  the  present  day,  Mbs  Twamley.  Herrick 
thus  addresses  ue  eypress  and  the  yew :  — 

"  BMb  of  TKU  have 

And  do  toDH  honor  to  m;  ujoil]. 

SIlIiiMnouwflbrI 

Will  t* 
■  Thuikflil  h)  jou,  arfticniti  Ibrne."        (Btt /tomama  if  NatMri,  be) 

Shakspeare  mentions  the  yew  ai  being  used  for  bows  :— 

"  Tlie  TciT  bndmKn  learn  to  btm)  Ihdr  bon 
or  doublg  hUl  yew  ifiiinM  thj  itUe." 

He  also  alludes  to  its  being  employed  in  funerals:  —  "My  shroud  of 
vhite,  stuck  all  with  yew."  Many  other  poets  allude  to  its  conneiion  with 
ideaa  of  death.    Blair  says,  addressing  himself  to  the  grave: — 

"  Well  do  1  know  thee  bj  thy  truKjr  jtm ; 

Where  Li^t-heeled  ghotii,  and  Tliionvy  «bidefl,    ■ 
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Gray's  lines  are  well  known :  — 

**  BcMith  thoie  n$gtd  ttm,  that  yew  trce*t  tbade. 
Where  heeTos  the  turf  Id  many  e  monld'ring  heap. 

Each  in  hU  narrow  cell  securely  laid. 
The  nide  forefiithen  of  the  hamlet  ilcepu"     BUg/f  te  a  Cbintfiy  Ckmrck^ard. 

Swift  makes  Baucis  and  Philemon  be  turned  to  yews :  — 

«*  Deicriptlon  would  but  tire  my  Mute : 
In  short  they  both  were  turned  to  yews. 
Old  Goodman  Dobson  of  the  Oreen 
Remembers  he  the  trees  has  seen. 
On  Sundays,  after  evening  prayer. 
He  gathers  all  the  parish  there ; 
Points  out  the  place  of  either  yew 
Here  Baucis,  there  Philemon  grew. 
Tilt  ooce  the  parson  of  our  town, 
Td  mend  his  bam,  out  Baucis  down ; 
At  which  t  is  hard  to  be  believed 
How  much  the  other  tree  was  grieved.  , 

Grew  scrubbed,  died  a  top,  was  stunted  i 
So  the  next  puioti  stubbed  and  burnt  it" 

Numerous  other  passases  might  be  quoted,  but  we  shall  confine  our- 
selves to  two,  one  of  which  is  from  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  the  other  from 
Wordsworth :  — 

**  But  here  'twixt  rock  and  river  grew 
A  dismal  grove  of  sable  yew. 
With  whose  sad  tints  were  mingled  seen 
The  blighted  fir*s  sepulchral  green : 
Seem'd  that  the  trees  their  shadows  cast 
The  earth  that  nouriah'd  them  to  blast. 
For  never  knew  that  swarthy  grove 
The  verdant  hue  that  Adrfes  love ; 
Nor  wifciing  green,  nor  woodland  flower. 
Arose  within  its  baleful  bower : 
The  dark  and  sable  earth  receives 
Its  only  carpet  from  the  leaves. 
That,  th)m  the  withering  branches  cast, 
Bestrew*d  the  ground  with  every  blast."  Rokeby^  canta  ii. 

**  Ttiere  is  a  yew  tree,  pride  of  Lorton  vale. 
Which  to  this  day  aUnds  single  in  the  midst 
Of  its  own  darkness,  as  it  stood  of  yore. 
Not  loth  to  ftimiah  weapons  in  the  hands 
Of  UmfravtUe  or  Percy,  ere  they  march 'd 
To  Scotland's  heaths,  or  those  that  cross*d  the  sea. 
And  drew  thdr  sounding  bows  at  Agincourt ; 
Perfaapa  ait  cailler  Cressy,  or  Poictiers. 
Of  vaat  circumference  and  gloom  profound. 
This  solitary  tree !    A  living  thing, 
Prudnoed  too  slowly  ever  to  decay  ( 
Of  fbrm  and  aspect  too  magnificent 
To  be  destroy 'd.    But  worthier  still  of  note 
Are  those  fnlemal  four  of  Borrowdale, 
Join'd  in  one  solemn  and  capacious  grove  ;^ 
Huge  trunks !  and  each  particular  trunk  a  growth 
Of  mtertwlsted  fibres  senentlne, 
UpcoUing,  and  immediately  convolved : 
Nor  uninform'd  by  phantasy,  and  looks 
That  threaten  the  profiuie ;  a  plllar'd  shade. 
Upon  whose  grassless  floor  of  red  brown  hue. 
By  sheddings  ftom  the  pining  umbrage  tinged 
Perennially  j  —  beneath  whose  sable  roof 
Of  boughs,  as  if  for  ftstal  purpose,  deck*d 
With  nnr^Kilcing  berries,  gfaostiy  shapes 

May  meet  at  noontide 

there  to  celd>rate. 
As  hi  a  natural  tero|de,  scatter'd  o'er 
With  altars  undistuxb'd  of  mossy  stone, 
United  worship.** 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  mythological  le^d  connected  with  the 
yew.  In  Lempriere  s  CUusicml  JJicHonary^  it  is  said  that  Smilax  was  meta- 
morphosed into  a  yew ;  but  Ovid  simply  says  that  she,  and  her  lover  Crocus, 
were  changed  into  two  flowers :  — 

**  Et  Crocon  in  panros  venum  cum  Smilace  flores 
Prwtereo  j  dulcique  anhnos  novitate  tenebo.'*        Jlf«l,  lib.  !▼.  fisb.  la 

Probably  the  mistake  arose  from  Dioscorides,  and  some  of  the  other 
ancient  botanists,  having  called  the  yew  Smilax.    Cambden  relates  a  legend 
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of  a  priest  in  YocUiIre,  who,  having  murdered  a  virgin  who  refused  to  listen 
to  his  addresses,  cut  off  her  head,  and  hid  it  in  a  yew  tree.  The  tree  from 
thenceforth  became  holy,  and  people  made  pilgrimages  to  visit  it,  plucking 
and  bearing  away  branches  of  it,  believing  that  the  small  veins  and  filaments, 
reaembliiu  hairs,  which  they  found  between  the  berk  and  wood  of  the  tree, 
were  the  hairs  of  the  virgm.  Hence,  the  name  of  the  village,  which  was  then 
called  Houton,  was  changed  to  Hali&x,  which  signifies  holy  hair;  and  the 
wealth  brought  by  the  pilgrims  enabled  the  inhabitants  to  build  on  its  site 
the  now  fiunous  town  otthat  name. 

Propertieg  ami  Uiet,  In  a  wild  state,  the  yew  afibrds  food  to  birds  by  its 
berries ;  and  an  excellent  shelter  to  them  dunng  severe  weather,  and  at  night, 
by  its  dense  evergreen  foliage,  but  no  insects  live  on  it.  By  man,  the  tree 
has  been  applied  to  various  uses,  both  in  a  living  state,  and  when  felled  and 
employed  as  timber.  The  wood  is  hard,  compact,  of  a  fine  and  close  grain, 
fleiible,  elastic,  splitting  readily,  and  incorruptible.  It  is  of  a  fine  orange 
red,  or  deep  hrown ;  and  the  sap  wood,  which  does  not  extend  to  a  great 
depth,  is  wnite,  and  also  very  hard.  Where  the  two  woods  ioin,  there  are 
generally  difierent  shades  of  rec^  brown,  and  white :  both  woods  are  suscepti* 
ble  of  a  very  high  polish.  Varennes  de  Fenilles  states  that  the  wood,  before 
it  has  been  seasoned,  when  cut  into  thin  veneers,  and  immersed  some  months 
in  pond  water,  will  take  a  purple  violet  colour;  probably  owing  to  the  pre- 
sence of  alkali  in  the  water.  According  to  this  author,  the  wood  of  the  yew 
weighs,  when  green,  80  lb.  9  oz.  per  cubic  foot ;  and,  when  dry,  61  lb.  7  oz. 
It  requires  a  longer  time  to  become  perfectly  dry  than  any  other  wood  what- 
ever; and  it  shrinks  so  little  in  drying,  as  not  to  lose  above  ^  part  of 
its  bulk.  The  fineness  of  its  grain  is  owing  to  the  thinness  of  its  annual 
layers,  280  of  these  being  sometimes  found  in  a  piece  not  more  than  20  in. 
in  diameter.  It  is  universally  allowed  to  be  the  finest  European  wood  for 
eabinet-makin^  purposes.  Tables  made  of  yew,  when  the  grain  is  fine,  ac- 
cording to  Gilpin,  are  more  beautiful  than  tables  of  mahofpmy;  and  the 
eolour  of  its  root  is  said  to  vie  with  the  ancient  citron.  It  is  generally  em- 
ployed in  the  form  of  veneers,  and  for  inlaid  work;  it  is  also  used  by  the 
turner,  and  made  mto  vases,  snufi-boxes,  musical  instruments,  and  a  great 
variety  of  similar  articles,  fioth  the  root  and  trunk  furnish,  at  their  rami- 
fications, pieces  of  wood  beautifiilly  veined  and  marbled,  which  are  highly 
prized.  The  sap  wood,  though  of  as  pure  a  white  as  the  wood  of  the  holly, 
IS  easily  dyed  ot  a  jet  black,  when  it  has  the  appearance  of  ebony.  Where  it 
is  found  in  sufficient  quantities  to  be  employed  for  works  under  ground,  such 
as  water-pipes,  pumps,  piles,  &c.,  the  yew  will  last  longer  than  any  other 
wood.  **  Where  your  (Mding  is  most  exposed  either  to  wind  or  springs," 
says  Gflpin,  '*  strengthen  it  with  a  post  of  old  ^ew.  That  hardy  veteran  fi&ars 
nother  storms  above,  nor  damps  below.  It  is  a  common  saying  among  the 
inhabitants  of  New  Forest,  that  a  post  of  yew  will  outlast  a  post  of  iron." 
Evelyn  mentions  the  yew  trees  at  Box  Hill  as  both  numerous  and  large. 
Marshall,  writing  in  1796,  says  that  a  few  of  these  trees  which  remained 
had  then  **  lately  been  taken  down,  and  the  timber  of  such  as  were  sound  was 
sold  to  the  cabinet-makers,  at  very  high  prices,  for  inlaying:  one  tree  in  par- 
ticular was  valued  at  100/.,  and  half  of  it  was  actually  sold  for  50/.  The 
least  valuable  were  cut  up  into  gat&^osts,  which  are  expected  to  last  for 
ages :  even  stakes  made  fin^n  the  tops  of  yew  have  been  known  to  stand  for 
a  number  of  years.**  (Plaid,  and  Rvr.  Om,^  ii.  p.  396.)  In  France,  the 
yew  is  found  to  make  tne  strongest  of  all  wooden  axletrees.  The  branches 
lumish  Makes  and  hoops  of  great  durability;  and  the  young  shoots  may  be 
employed  as  ties,  or  woven  into  baskets,  which,  though  heavier  than  those  of 
the  willow,  will  be  of  many  times  their  strength  and  duration.  Boutcher 
mentions  one  of  the  uses  to  which  the  wood  is  applicable,  which  ought  to 
render  it  even  more  in  demand  by  the  cabinet4iuiiLer  than  it  now  is;  viz., 
that  **  the  wooden  parts  of  a  bed  made  of  yew  will  ;Dost  certainly  not  be 
approached  by  bugs.    This  is  a  truth,**  he  adds,  **  confirmed  to  me  by  the 
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experience  of  trees  I  had  cut  down,  and  used  myself  in  that  way."  He  adds 
that  this  very  material  quality  is  not  mentioned  by  any  writer,  so  &r  as  he 
knows. 

Manrdacture  of  Bonn,  The  principal  use  for  which  the  yew  was  cultivated, 
before  the  introduction  of  gimpowder,  was  for  making  bows,  which  were  for 
many  centuries  the  principal  weapons  of  the  English.  Bows  are  mentioned 
in  IL>ly  Writ;  andaccorcUng  to  the  poem  of  Archery  Revwed,  published  in 
1676,— 

**  T  wu  with  a  thaft  that  Lameeh  muidered  CalD.** 

The  bows  mentioned  in  Scripture,  however,  appear  to  have  been  composed  of 
metal ;  and  many  of  those  of  the  ancients  were  made  of  two  goat's  horns 
joined  together  with  a  piece  of  wood  for  the  handle.  The  first  account  we 
meet  with  of  yew  bows  is  in  Homer ;  Virg^  also  speaks  of  "  bows  of  the 
tough  yew."  In  English  history,  bows  are  not  mentioned  till  the  time  of 
the  Saxons ;  when  yew  bows,  the  height  of  a  man,  were  brought  over  by 
Vortigem,  and  soon  became  ^neral ;  till,  according  to  one  of  the  versifiers 
of  the  15th  century,  the  enenues  of  the  English  in  every  country,  — 


-**  By  ihalU  ftom  bow  of  bending  yew, 


In  Stream*  of  criouon  gore  paid  Nature's  due. ' 

Shotteeei.  and  Durfbt'b  Archery  Revived. 

The  battle  of  Agincourt,  and  those  of  Cressy  and  Poiotiers,  were  chiefly 
gained  by  the  skill  of  the  English  with  the  bow ;  and  it  was  the  principsd 
weapon  in  the  wars  of  York  and  Lancaster.    There  is  abo  an  edict  of 
Edward  IV.,  relating  to  the  use  of  the  long  bow  by  the  Irish.    Prince  Arthur 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIL,  and  after  him  Henry  VHI.,  hdd  sports  of  archery 
at  Mile  End ;  when  there  was  created,  in  jest,  a  duke  of  Shoreditch,  and  two 
marquesses  of  Clerkenwell  and  Islington,  and  an  earl  of  Pancras.    The  duke 
of  Shoreditch  was  the  best  archer  in  the  king's  guard ;  and  the  others,  the 
next  best.     These  dignitaries  played  their  parts  like  the  king  and  queen  on 
Twelfth  Night ;  and  a  full  detail  of  the  ceremonies  will  be  found  in  Wood^s 
BofwniarCs  Glory ^  p.  41.     Henry  VIII.  afterwards  passed  several  statutes  ia 
fiivour  of  archery,  of  which  he  was  a  warm  patron ;  and  in  his  reign  *'  Master 
Cheke"  published  the  translation  of  a  work  from  the  Greek  on  the  subject. 
In  1544,  Roger  Ascham  published  his  ToxojMety  a  work  replete  with  the 
quaint  learning  and  involved  sentences  of  the  time.    After  thus  employing 
two  thirds  of  his  book,  at  last  he  begins  to  give  directions,  as  he  says,  **  ia 
good  sadnesse,"  for  choosing  a  bow,  and  practising  the  art.    He  first  states 
the  instruments  required ;  viz.,  the  bracer,  shooting  gloves,  thong,  bow,  and 
shaft.    The  bracer  was  to  save  the  arm  of  the  bowman  ^  from  the  strype  of 
strynge,and  his  doublet  from  wearyng;"  and  also  that  *'the  strynge  glydvnge 
sharpley  and  ouickleye  off  the  bracer,  may  make  the  sharper  shoote.    ror  if 
the  strynge  should  lyte  upon  the  bare  sieve,  the  strengthe  of  the  shoote 
should  stoppe  and  dye  there."      {The  Schoie  of  Shootyngf  2d  booke,  p.  3., 
edit.  1544.)    The  shooting  glove  was  to  save  the  **  manne's  fyngers  firom 
hurtynge"  when  he  drew  the  string,  and  it  had  a  purse  attached  to  put  some 
fine  linen  and  some  wax  in.    The  string  Ascham  advises  to  be  made  of 
bullock's  entrails,  or  therms,  as  they  were  called,  twined  together  like  ropes, 
to  give  *'  a  greater  twang."    He  then  enumerates  the  different  kinds  of  wood 
of  which  bows  may  be  made  (see  p.  2070.  )f  but  gires  the  preference  decidedly 
to  the  yew.   The  next  division  is  headed  "  Ewe  fit  for  a  bowe  to  be  made  on,^' 
in  which  he  informs  us  that  **  every  bowe  is  made  of  the  boughe,  the  plante, 
or  the  boole,  of  the  tree.    The  boughe  is  knotty  and  full  of  prulnes;  the 
plante  is  quicke  enough  of  caste,"  but  is  apt  to  br^ ;  and  '*  the  boole"  is  the 
best.     He  adds,  **  If  you  come  into  a  shoppe  and  fynde  a  bowe  that  is  small, 
longe,  heavye,  stronge,  lyinge  streighte  not  wyndynge,  not  marred  with 
knotte,  gaule,  wyndshake,  wem,  freat,  or  pmch,  bye  that  bowe  of  my  warrant. 
. . .  The  beste  colour  of  a  bowe  is  when  the  backe  and  the  bellye  in  work- 
ynge  be  much  what  after  one  mancr ;  for  such  oftcntymes  prove  like  virgin 
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waxe  or  goUe^  having  a  fine  longe  grayne  even  fixxn  one  eod  of  the  bowe  to 
the  other ;  the  short  erayne,  although  such  prove  well  sometimes,  are  for  the 
most  parte  brittle."  (p.  6.)  **  Of  the  makinge  of  the  bowe"  he  continues,  **  I 
wyU  not  greatly  meddle,  leste  I  shoulde  seeme  to  enter  in  another  manne's 
occupation,  whych  I  can  no  skill  of."    Though  Ascham  does  not  enter  into 
particulars  respecting  the  making  of  the  bow,  it  is  clear,  from  other  authors, 
that  in  his  time  it  consisted  of  a  single  piece  of  wood,  commonly  yew,  from 
4  ft.  to  6  ft.  long,  without  any  felt  wrapped  round  the  middle  of  it  to  stay  the 
hand,  as  is  done  at  present.    There  were,  however,  two  pieces  of  horn,  one 
at  each  end,  to  retain  the  string,  which  resembled  those  now  in  use.    The 
string  was  nmde  of  the  sinews  or  entrails  of  animals ;  and  the  shaf^  or  arrow 
of  a  light  and  yet  strong  wood,  headed  with  iron,  and  trimmed  with  feathers. 
(See  OldfieliN  Anecdotet  of  Archery,  p.  20.)    The  best  wood  for  the  arrows 
is  ash,  and  the  next  best  birch  or  hornbeam.    Willow  is  too  light,  and  is  apt 
to  make  a  quavering  uncertain  flight ;  as  are  arrows  of  deal,  and  also  of  the 
diflerent  kinds  of  poplar,  except  the  aspen  and  the  abele.    There  are  twenty- 
four  arrows  in  a  sheaf  or  qmver.    The  manufacturers  of  bows  were  called 
bowyers,  and  the  arrow-makers  fletchers.    These  trades,  with  the  stringers 
and  arrow-head  makers,  petitioned  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1570,  to  enforce  in 
their  fiivonr  a  statute  of  Henry  VIII.,  enjoininff  every  man  to  have  a  bow  in 
his  house.    She  did  so,  and  butts  were  erected  in  different  places,  such  as 
Newington  Butts,  &c.,  at  which  every  able-bodied  man  was  enjoined  to  prac- 
tise the  art.    Foreipa  yew,  however,  began  to  grow  scarce ;  and  it  was  thought 
so  superior  to  English  yew,  that  a  bow  of  it  sold  for  6s,  Sd.,  when  the  bow  of 
English  yew  cost  only  2t,    The  Venetians,  who  were  the  chief  importers, 
having  exhausted  the  stock  in  Italy  and  Turkey,  procured  yew  staves  from 
Spain ;  till  at  last  the  Spanish  government  disliking  the  trade,  ordered  all 
their  yew  trees  to  be  cut  down.    When  yew  could  no  longer  be  obtainod  of 
sufficient  size  to  make  an  oitire  bow,  it  struck  a  bowyer  of  Manchester  of 
the  name  of  Kelsal,  about  the  end  of  the  16th  century,  that  he  mi(^t  make 
the  back  of  the  bow  of  another  kind  of  wood,  retainmg  the  belly  of  yew. 
Ash,  elm,  and  several  other  woods,  were  used  for  this  purpose ;  and  at  last 
backed  bows  became  so  common  as  almost  to  supersede  the  use  of  self  bows, 
as  those  were  called,  which  were  made  of  a  single  piece.    Sometimes  they 
were  made  of  three,  and  sometimes  even  of  four  pieces  of  wood ;  but  the  best 
are  of  two.      Gradually  abo  yew  came  to  be  disused;    and  ornamental 
foreign  woods,  particularly  fustick,  lancewood,  and  partridge-wood  were  em- 
ployeid.     For  the  best  account  of  archery,  and  every  thing  relating  to  bows, 
up  to  the  conunencement  of  the  presoot  century,  we  may  refer  to  Roberts's 
JBnfkth  Bowman,  or  TracU  on  Archery,  published  in  1801 ;  and  for  able  his- 
torical researches  on  the  subject,  to  Moseley's  Esttuf  on  Archery,  and  Grose's 
Treatise  on  Ancient  Arms  and  Armour.    Mr.  Waring,  the  first  bow-manufac- 
turer in  England,  and  perhaps  in  Europe,  informs  us  that  the  common  yew  with 
sufficiently  clear  and  knobless  trunks  is  no  longer  to  be  found,  either  in  Eng- 
land, or  io  any  other  part  of  Europe ;  and  though  Englbh  yew  is  occasionally 
used  by  manufiacturers,  yet  that  bows  are  now  almost  entirely  made  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  wood  from  South  America.    He  showed  us,  indeed,  one  or 
two  bows,  in  which  the  belly  was  made  of  English  yew,  and  the  back  of 
hidLory,  but  these  he  considered  of  a  very  inferior  description.    Perhaps  if 
yew  trees  were  planted  in  masses,  and  drawn  up  to  the  height  of  10  ft., 
with  clear  trunks,  and  cut  down  when  they  were  of  6  in ^  or  8  in.,  in  diameter^ 
they  might  still  be  used  for  this  manufacture. 

The  fruit  of  the  yew  is  applied  to  no  use  in  Britain,  though  the  kernel  of 
the  nut  may  be  eaten ;  and  it  is  saiid  to  afford,  by  expression,  an  oil  which  is 
£ood  for  fattening  poultry.  The  dried  leaves  have  been  given  to  children  for 
Juiling  worms;  but  it  is  a  dan^ous  medicine,  and  has  often  proved  fatal. 
An  infusion  of  the  leaves  is  said  to  be  used,  in  some  parts  of^  Hampshire, 
for  sponging  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  under  the  idea  of  its  retarding  putre- 
faction,   w.  Knight,  finding  that  wasps  prefer  the  firuit  of  the  yew  to  that 


'^' 
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of  the  ▼iae,  luggesta  the  idea  of  (rfanting  ftmak  yew  trees  nev  ▼ineriee. 
(Hori.  JVaru.) 

The  yew  makes  exoeUent  hedges  for  shelter ;  cmdei^growth  for  the  protection 
of  game ;  and,  when  planted  thick  on  suitable  soil,  so  as  to  be  drawn  np  with 
clean  and  straight  trunks,  most  valuable  timber.  When  the  hedge  is  wanted 
to  be  of  one  shade  of  green,  the  plants  should  all  be  raised  from  cuttings  of 
the  same  tree ;  and,  when  they  are  intended  to  show  ihiity  in  order  to  rival 
a  hoUy  hedge,  only  female  plants  should  be  chosen;  and  the  hedge,  like  hoUy 
hedges  kept  for  their  fruit,  shouki  be  cut  in  with  a  knife,  and  nerer  dipped 
with  the  shears.  8in|^e  scattered  tree%  when  intended  to  be  ornamental  by 
their  berries,  should,  of  course,  always  be  females ;  and,  in  order  to  determine 
their  sex,  they  should  not  be  removed  to  where  they  are  finally  to  remain  till 
they  have  flowered.  This  may,  doubtless,  be  accelerated  by  rmging  a  branch 
on  each  plant  after  it  has  attained  5  or  6  years'  growth. 

The  use  of  the  yew  tree  in  ancient  topiaiy  gardening,  during  the  seventeenth 
century,  was' as  extensive,  in  Ei^land  and  France,  as  that  of  the  box  seems  to 
have  been  in  Italy  in  the  days  of  Pliny.  The  practice  was  rendered  feshion* 
able  by  Evelyn,  oreviously  to  which  the  clipping  of  trees  as  garden  ornaments 
was  chiefly  confined  to  plants  of  box,  juniper,  dec,  kept  1^  the  oommerewi 
gardeners  of  the  day  in  pots  and  boxes,  and  trained  for  a  number  of  years,  till 
the  figure  required  was  complete.  Sometimes,  as  we  find  by  Gibson,  Bradley^ 
and  otherR,  clipped  plants  or  this  sort  sold  as  high  as  five  guineas  each ;  and,  m 
ail  probability,  tnis  high  price  first  led  Evelyn  to  the  idea  of  clipping  the  more 
hardy  yew  in  situations  where  it  was  finally  to  remain.  The  narrowness  of 
the  leaves  of  the  yew  renders  it  far  less  disfi^^red  by  clipping  than  even  the 
box ;  and,  as  it  is  much  hardier  than  the  juniper,  should  clipped  trees  come 

r'ln  into  fashion,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  yew  would  be  preferred  to 
others.  As  an  avenue  tree,  the  yew  may  be  considered  suitable  lor 
approaches  to  cemeteries,  mausoleums,  or  tombs ;  and,  as  a  single  tree,  for 
scattering  in  churchyards  and  burial-grounds. 

In  modem  gardening,  the  yew  is  chiefly  valued  as  undergrowth,  and  for 
single  trees  and  small  ^ups  in  particular  situations.  ''As  to  its  picturesque 
penections,*'  says  GKlpm,  writing  in  1780,  **  I  profess  myself  (contranr,  I  sup* 
pose,  to  general  opinion)  a  great  admirer  of  its  form  and  foliage.  The  yew 
IS,  of  all  other  trees,  the  most  tonsile.  Hence  all  the  indignities  it  su&rs. 
We  every  where  see  it  cut  and  metamorphosed  into  such  a  variety  of  defor- 
mities, that  we  are  hardly  brought  to  conceive  it  has  a  natural  shape,  orj  the 
power  which  other  trees  have  of  hanging  carelessly  and  negligently.  Yet  it 
nas  this  power  in  a  very  eminent  degree ;  and,  in  a  state  of  nature,  except  in 
exposed  situations,  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  evergreens  we  have. 
Indeed,  I  know  not  whether,  all  things  considered,  it  is  not  superior  to  the 
cedar  of  Lebanon  itself :  I  mean,  to  such  meagre  representations  of  that 
noble  plant  as  we  have  in  England.  The  same  soil  which  cramps  the  cedar 
is  congenial  to  the  yew.  It  is  but  seldom,  however,  that  we  see  the  yew  in 
perfection.  In  the  New  Forest  it  formeriy  abounded,  but  is  now  much 
scarcer.  But  still,  in  many  parts  of  the  New  r  orest,  some  noble  specimens  of 
this  tree  are  left.  One  I  have  often  visited,  which  is  a  tree  of  peculiar  beauty. 
It  immediately  divides  into  several  massive  limbs,  each  of  which,  hanging  m 
grand  loose  foliage,  spreads  over  a  large  compass  of  ground ;  and  yet  the  whole 
tree  forms  a  close  compact  body ;  wat  is,  its  boughs  are  not  so  separated 
as  to  break  into  distinct  parts.  But,  though  we  should  be  able  to  establish 
the  beauty  of  the  yew  with  respect  to  form  and  foliage,  there  remains  one 
point  still  which  we  should  find  it  hard  to  combat.  Its  colour,  unfortunately, 
gives  ofience.  Its  dingy  funereal  hue,  people  say,  makes  it  only  fit  for  a 
churchyard.  An  attachment  to  colour,  as  such,  seems  to  me  an  indication 
of  fiilse  taste.  Hence  arise  the  numerous  absurdities  of  gaudy  decoration. 
In  the  same  manner,  a  dislike  to  any  particular  colour  shows  a  squeamish- 
ness,  which  should  as  little  be  encouraged.  Indeed,  when  you  have  only  one 
colour  tm  deal  with,  as  in  painting  uie  wainscot  of  your  room,  the  eye, 
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properly  enough,  gives  a  preference  to  some  soft  pleasant  tint>  in  opposition 
to  a  glaring  bold  one;  but,  when  colours  act  in  concert  (as  is  the  case  in  all 
scenery),  red,  blue,  yellow,  U^ht  green,  or  ding^  green,  are  all  alike:  the 
▼irtue  of  each  consists  soldy  in  its  agreement  with  its  neighbours."  (For, 
Seen^  L  p.  101.) 

J^poUomms  Nature  aflhe  Yew  Tree  has  been  known  (as  we  have  seen  in 
p.  8069.)  smce  the  time  of  Theophrtstus,  though  some  are  of  opinion  that  the 
yew  of  the  ancients  was  a  species  of  cypress.    A  mass  of  evidence,  however, 

Cvea  that  the  vew  of  the  modems  is  generally  poisonous  in  its  branches  and 
res,  though  the  berries  may  be  eaten  with  perfect  safety.  The  leaves  were 
formerly  thought  a  cure  for  worms  in  children;  but  Dr.  Perdval  of  Man* 
Chester,  in  his  Medical  and  PkUoeopkioal  Es$t^,  ralates  a  melancholy  circum- 
stance of  three  children  bdnc  poisoned  by  their  mother's  givins  them  yew 
leaves  for  tliis  purpose.  The  oiildren  irst  took  a  spoonfol  of  the  dried  leaves, 
equally  divideoE  among  them,  and  mixed  with  brown  sugar,  and  afterwards 
ate  a  mess  of  porridge  with  sour  buttermilk.  From  this  dose  they  experienced 
no  bad  effect :  but,  two  days  afterwards,  the  mother,  finding  the  worms  stiU 
troubled  them,  administered  a  dose  of  the  ftesh  leaves,  giving  them  afterwards 
a  mess  of  nettle  pottage ;  that  is,  ffniel  with  voung  netUes  boiled  in  it ;  and  in 
a  few  hours  the  children  were  all  desd.  They  appeared  to  have  suffered  no 
pain,  and,  after  death,  looked  as  thouch  they  were  m  a  placid  sle^  A  young 
lady  and  her  servant,  in  Sussex,  whonad  drunk  a  decoction  of  yew  leaves  by 
mistake  for  rue,  died  in  the  same  manner ;  and  several  other  instances  are 
related  of  their  proving  fetal  to  human  beings.  There  are  instances  of  horses 
and  cows  having  been  poisoned  by  eating  the  branches  of  the  yew ;  and  sheep 
have  been  killea  by  browsing  upon  the  fiurk  of  the  tree ;  but  goats,  deer,  and 
turkey^  are  said  to  eat  the  leaves  without  being  injured  by  them.  In  f^e 
New  PkaUer^t  Kaiendar^  it  is  stated,  that,;though  the  yew  has  been  cried  down 
as  a  standard  in  pasture  ground,  on  account  of  the  poisonous  nature  of  the 
leaves,  yet  there  are  many  yew  trees  in  pastures,  not  fenced  round,  and  also 
hedges,  which  are  uniformly  browsed  by  sheep  and  cattle  without  doing 
them  any  injury  whatever,  rlanbuiy  relirtes  a  story  of  seven  or  ei^t  cattle 
**  havinff  died  in  consequence  of  having  eaten  the  half-dried  clippings  of  a  yew 
tree  or  nedge,  which  the  gardener  had  thrown  over  the  wall ;  by  which  it  would 
appear  that  the  leaves  and  twigs,  when  dried  or  half-dried,  and  when  taken, 
into  the  stomach  in  considerable  quantities,  have  a  very  difierent  efiect  from 
what  they  have  when  taken  in  small  quantities  when  green."  Marshall  has 
seen  extensive  yew  plantations,  into  which  cattle  were  admitted  without  any 
evil  consequence  to  themsdves,  though  the  trees  were  browsed  to  the  very 
bough.  Sneep,  he  says,  are  particularly  fond  of  the  leaves,  and,  when  the 
ground  is  covmd  with  snow,  will  stand  upon  their  hind  legs,  and  devour  them 
as  high  as  they  can  reach. 

In  the  jyuAofimme  des  Eaux  et  ForeU^  the  subject  of  the  poisonous  nature 
of  the  yew  is  discussed  at  great  length.  The  ^oung  shoots,  it  is  allowed,  are 
poiaonous  both  to  men  and  animus,  acting  like  other  acrid  poisons,  by  pro^ 
dncing  inflammation  and  apasms ;  the  imtidotes  to  which  are  oily  substances. 
In  1753^  several  horses  havmg  entered  into  a  garden  near  Bois  le  Due,  in  Dutch 
Braban^  ate  some  of  the  branches  of  this  tree,  and  died  four  hours  afterwards, 
without  any  other  symptoms  than  spasms,  which  continued  for  several 
floinutes.  A  nmilar  instance  is  related  by  Varennes  de  FenlUes  respecting  a 
cmopany  of  cavalry  horses,  during  the  war  in  Germany,  which  had  been  tied 
to  some  yews,  and  had  eaten  of  them.  Valmont  de  Bouare  mentions  that 
an  ass,  which  had  been  festened  to  a  hedge  of  yews  near  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes,  after  eating  a  few  of  the  branches,  instantly  expired,  being  greatly 
inflated.  MM.  Daubenton  and  Desfontaines  have  seen  poultry  and  sheep, 
that  had  eaten  of  the  leaves  of  the  yew  tree,  die  in  a  short  time.  These 
pernicious  effects  of  the  yew  have  been  confirmed  by  the  repeated  experience 
of  Professor  Wiborg,  in  the  Veterinary  School,  and  at  the  Botanic  Garden, 
of  Copenhagen,    From  the  experiments  of  the  professor,  it  appears  that  yew 
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leaves,  eaten  alone,  are  fatal  to  animals,  pardcularly  to  hones,  upon  which  he 
made  bis  experiments ;  but  that,  when  mixed  with  twice  or  thrice  as  much 
oats,  they  ma^  be  used  without  any  danger.  This  neutralisation  of  the  poi* 
sonous  qaalities  o£  the  yew  by  another  vegetable  ma^^  explain,  to  a  certain 
extent,  tne  diversity  of  opinion  upon  their  ^cts ;  it  being  possible  that  some 
animals,  which  have  eaten  of  the  yew  without  inconvenience,  had  shortly  before 
eaten  heartily  of  some  other  vegetable.  At  all  events,  ad  M.  Dutour  observes, 
it  is  possible  that  the  nature  of  the  soil,  the  climate,  and  the  age  of  the 
tree,  may  contribute  to  cfiminish  its  bad  eflfects ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  with 
this  fkMSon,  as  with  certain  others  (opium  for  example),  custom  renders  it 
innoxious.  It  is  said  that,  in  the  mountains  of  Hanover  and  Hesse,  the 
peasants  feed  their  cattle  in  part  with  the  branches  of  the  yew,  during  the 
winter.  They  know  its  poisonous  qualities ;  and,  although  they  reckon  it  good 
food,  they  are  aware  tnat  great  orecaution  is  necessary  in  using  it,  without 
which  they  run  the  risk  of  losing  their  cattle :  consequently,  they  give  them 
at  first  a  very  little,  mixed  with  other  forage ;  afterwards  tbev  gradually 
augment  the  quantitv,  until  at  last  they  can  almost  give  them  the  leaves  of 
alone,  without  any  danger. 

Soil,  Propagation,  S^c,  The  yew  will  grow  on  any  soil  that  is  somewhat 
moist ;  but  it  thrives  best  in  loams  and  clays,  on  rock,  and  in  a  shady  situa- 
tion. It  is  propagated  for  the  most  part  bv  seeds;  but  the  varieties,  and  also 
the  species,  when  the  object  is  to  form  a  nedge  of  plants  of  the  same  dimen- 
sions and  colour  of  leaf,  as  already  mentioned  (p.  2088.),  should  be  propa^ 
gated  by  cuttings  or  layers  from  one  plant  only.  The  berries  are  ripe  in 
October,  and  should  be  then  gathered,  carried  to  the  rot-heap,  and  treated  in 
the  same  manner  as  haws.  (See  p.  840.)  If,  however,  they  are  sown  imme- 
diately, enveloped  in  their  pulp,  a  few  of  them  may  come  up  the  following 
year,  and  the  remainder  the  second  year ;  but,  if  the  pulp  is  allowed  to  dry 
round  the  nut,  and  they  are  kept  in  that  state  till  spring,  none  of  them  will 
come  up  till  the  third  year.  Cuttings  may  be  formed  of  either  one  or  two  years' 
growth,  and  planted  in  a  shady  bonier,  either  in  the  begmning  of  April  or  the 
end  of  Aueust.  The  cuttings  will  be  most  certain  of  success  if  slipped  off 
with  a  heel,  and  if  the  soil  consists  chiefly  of  sand.  The  leaves  should  be 
carefully  stripped  off  the  lower  part  of  the  cutting,  which  may  be  from  7  in. 
to  10  in.  in  length,  and  buried  to  the  depth  of  5  in.  in  the  soil.  Cuttings 
treated  in  this  manner  require  two  years  before  they  are  sufficiently  rooted 
to  be  removed.  In  all  probability,  however,  if  the  points  of  the  shoots  were 
taken  and  planted  in  sand  under  a  hsnd-glass,  about  midsummer,  or  before, 
they  would  produce  roots  the  same  season,  and  might  be  transplanted  the 
following  spring.  Whether  plants  are  raised  from  seeds  or  cuttings,  they 
ought  to  undergo  the  usual  routine  of  culture  in  the  nursery,  till  ttiey  are 
3  ft.  or  4  ft,  high ;  because,  as  they  are  of  slow  growth,  time  is  gained  by  this 
practice ;  and  the  ^ew  transplants  so  readily  at  any  age,  that  there  is  no  more 
danger  of  plants  fading  when  transplanted  at  the  height  of  6  fl.  or  8  ft.,  than 
there  is  when  they  are  only  6  in.  or  8  in.  high.  In  {^anting  the  yew  for  hedges, 
the  advantage  of  having  large-sized  plants  is  obvious;  for  which  reason  Boutdier 
recommends  them  to  be  kept  in  the  nursery  till  they  are  7  or  8  years  of  age, 
at  which  time  they  will  be  7  ft.  or  8  fk.  hi^h.  The  season  for  transplanting 
the  yew,  whether  of  a  large  or  small  size,  is,  as  in  the  case  of  all  other  ever- 
greens, when  the  sap  is  in  a  comparatively  dormant  state,  between  autumn  and 
spring,  and  when  the  weather  is  open,  mild,  and,  if  possible,  showery.  If  trans- 
planted in  frosty  weather,  or  while  a  dry  wind  prevails,  they  ouj^t  to  be 
covered  with  mats  or  straw,  or  wicker  hurdles,  kept  6  in.  or  8  in.  from  the 
plant  by  stakes  and  poles.  The  proper  season  for  clipping  yew  hedges  is 
towards  the  end  of  June,  when  the  snoots  of  the  year  have  been  completed ; 
and,  to  retain  a  hedge  in  the  greatest  beauty  or  verdure  for  the  greatest  length 
of  time,  it  ought  to  be  gone  over  in  the  latter  end  of  July,  or  tl^  beginning  of 
August ;  and  the  points  of  all  those  shoots  which  had  become  stubby,  from 
repeated  clippings,  cut  back  .3  in.  or  4  in.    If  this  be  not  attended  to  annually. 
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the  entire  wthce  of  the  hedge  viU  haye  to  be  cut  in  to  the  same  dl^h  every 
5  or  6  years,  otherwise  the  surface  will  become  so  thick  and  matted  with  twigs 
as  to  exclude  the  air  from  the  interior,  and  to  kill  a  number  of  the  branches, 
so  as  here  and  there  to  form  ^s.  These  gaps,  by  admitting  the  air,  are  the 
means  of  keeping  the  hedge  ahve;  and  it  is  curious  in  this  way  to  see  nature 
relieving  herself. 

The  yew  is  admirably  adapted  for  underwood ;  because,  like  the  holly  and 
the  bos,  it  thrives  under  tne  shade  and  drip  of  other  trees.  When  planted 
in  masses  by  itself,  the  trees  are  drawn  up  with  straight  trunks,  like  pines  and 
firs ;  and,  in  good  loamy  soO,  on  a  cool  bottom,  plantations  of  yews,  treated 
in  this  manner,  must  evidently  be  highly  valuable.  There  are  some  fine  yew 
groves,  with  tall  clean  trunks,  at  Combermere,  in  Cheshire ;  and  here  and 
uiere  in  plantations,  in  most  parts  of  the  country,  proofs  may  be  obtained  that 
the  yew,  like  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  the  red  cedar,  the  arbor  vitae,  the  juniper, 
and  various  other  trees,  usually  seen  as  immense  bushes,  might  easily  be 
grown  so  as  to  throw  all  their  strength  into  a  clean  straight  trunk. 

AcddentBy  Diteagety  Sfc,  The  wood  of  the  yew  is  tou^,  and  therefore  not 
liable  to  be  injured  by  storms ;  and  both  the  wood  and  the  leaves  being  poi- 
sonous, neither  are  attacked  by  insects ;  or  if  they  are,  it  is  in  a  very  sUght 
degree.  The  points  of  the  shoots,  in  some  situations  and  seasons,  produce 
little  tufts  of  leaves,  which  mav  be  considered  as  abortive  shoots.  Very  few 
lichens  or  fimgi  are  ever  found  on  the  bark ;  because  that,  as  we  have  already 
observed,  scales  off  every  year.  SphieVia  Tk\\  Sow,,  t.  494.  f.  6.,  is  common 
on  the  branchlets  and  leaves. 

St9Utiic9,  Recorded  Trees.  The  lift  of  thcM  inigbt  be  greaUy  extended ;  but  we  ahaXl  oonfiDe 
ounelvet  to  a  few,  coaunencing  witb  one  mentioned  bf  Evdyn  u  growing  in  the  cburcbyard  ot 
Cnmhuat,  in  Sunej,  with  a  trunk  10  ft  in  dumeCer.  The  wme  author  aUo  mention*  "  a  mper. 
aanuatod  yew  tree^  growing  In  Brabume  churchyard,  in  Kent,  with  a  trunk  8  ft.  II  in.  in  drcum. 
iercnoe,  which  had  been  blown  down,  and  sawn  up  into  goodly  pianka,  and  oontiderable  piecei  of 
fqiHued  and  clear  timber.  Such  another  monster/'  he  savs,  *'  la  to  be  seen  in  Sutton  churchyard, 
near  Winchester."  (HutU.  Evel.,  toL  il.  p.  195.)  Box  Hi1l»  in  Surrey,  was,  in  the  time  of  Evelyn,  as 
celebrated  for  its  Tews  as  for  its  box  trees.  A  tree  at  Hedsor,  in  Bucks,  near  the  church,  ts  said  to 
have  mcenired  9  ft  in  diameter  s  but  this  tree  no  looger  exists.  White  mentions  a  yew  tree  in  the 
churchyard  of  Selbome^  which,  in  1789,  was  apparently  of  great  age.  The  body  was  squat,  short,  and 
thick,  and  girted  83  ft.,  supporting  a  large  head.  It  was  a  male  tree ;  and,  in  the  spring,  it  shed  clouds 
of  dual.  Most  of  the  yew  trees  in  the  churchyards  of  that  neighbourhood,  he  says,  are  males  j  whirb. 
White  thinks,  must  be  matter  of  mere  accident,  since,  when  these  trees  were  planted,  it  was  not  gene, 
rally  known  that  there  were  sexes  in  tree*  $  but,  since  he  allows  that  the  male  trees  are  of  more  ro- 
bust growth  than  the  females,  by  selecting  the  strongest  plants  from  seed  beds  in  which  the  plants 
stood  all  at  equal  distances,  the  chance  would  be  in  favour  of  males.  A  tree  at  Little  Shardon,  near 
Shareahin,  in  Staflbrdshire,  had,  in  1780,  a  singularly  picturesque  appearance,  and  formed  one  of  a 
vaat  number  of  very  old  and  large  yew  trees.  (See  Gent.  Mag.,  vol.  Ix.  p.  1187.,  Supp^,  where  a  flgure 
of  thia  picturesque  tree  is  eiven.)  In  Scotland,  according,  to  Dr.  Walker,  there  were  a  great  many  yew 
trees  in  the  latter  end  of  the  last  century,  with  trunks  varying  from  6  ft.  to  5S  ft.  in  circumftrence ; 
the  tatter  being  the  dimensions  of  the  rorUngal  Yew.  On  the  hills  between  Dumbarton  and  Loch 
Lomond,  there  werc^  In  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  many  hundreds  of  large  yew  trees,  all 
c^  which  have  been  cat  down  and  sold.  Hayes,  In  1794^  records  several  trees  as  at  that  time  existing 
In  Ireland.  At  Dunganstone,  he  saw  id)ove  50  trees,  most  of  them  with  dear  trunks  S  ft.  in  dla. 
meter,  and  upwards  of  30  ft;  high.  A  yew  tree  at  Fomace,  in  Kildare,  the  same  author  observes, 
has  a  trunk  4  ft:  in  diameter  at  6  ft.  from  the  ground ;  and  the  diameter  of  the  head  is  66  ft. 

EgiMtittg  Trees.  In  the  environs  of  Londoa  There  are  many  yew  trees  at  Syon,  and  at  the  Chlswick 
▼Ola,  between  30  ft.  and  50  ft.  in  height ;  at  Mount  Grove,  Hampstead,  a  tree,  18  years  planted,  U 
16  ft.  high  \  at  York  House,  Twickenham,  100  years  old,  it  is  50ft.  high.— South  of  London.  In  De. 
vonabire,  in  the  churchvaid  of  8toke.Oabriel,  situated  on  the  rl^er  Dart,  is  a  flne  old  yew.  40  ft. 
high,  the  trunk  of  which  is  13  ft.  8  in.  in  circumference,  and  the  diameter  of  the  bead  is  70  ft. ;  at 
about  7  ft.  from  the  ground,  the  trunk  divides  Into  two  limbs,  one  of  5  ft.  6  in.,  and  the  other  4  ft.  6  in., 
fas  drcumiercneeL  In  Doneuhire,  at  BleUmry  Park,  800  years  old,  it  is  55  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of 
the  trunk  5  ft.,  and  that  of  the  head  51  ft.  In  the  Isle  of  Jersey,  in  Saunders's  Nursery.  10  years 
planted,  it  la  9  ft.  high.  In  SomeraeUhire.  at  BrocUey  Hall,  it  U  30  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  18  ft.  in 
dreomMrcDoe ;  uiother,  with  a  trunk  17  ft.  in  circumference :  at  Leigh  Court,  it  Is  45  ft.  high,  the 
ciieamfetenoe  of  the  trunk  11  ft.,  and  the  diameter  of  the  head  48  ft.  In  Surrey,  at  Titsey  Place, 
near  Oodctone,  It  Is  4S  ft.  high,  the  circumference  of  the  trunk,  at  5  ft.  fttmi  the  ground,  is  18  ft.  6  In. 
and  the  diameter  of  the  headf  between  60  ft.  and  70ft.  In  Honeys  Eeery  Dan  Book  is  an  engraving  of  a 
vew  tree  in  Windlesham  churchyard,  near  Bagshot,  Surrey,  said  to  have  been  planted  in  the  time  of 
winiam  the  Conqueror,  81  ft.  hieh,  and  18  ft.  in  girt  In  Sussex,  at  Cowdray,  It  is  30  ft.  high,  with 
a  trunk  of  4  ft.  in  diameter :  at  Kidbrooke,  it  is  40  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  3  ft.  6  In.,  and 
of  the  head  54  ft.  In  WUtohlre,  at  Longleat,  300  years  old,  it  is  36  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk 
10ft.4in.,  and  that  of  the  head  48  ft.-.North  of  London.  In  Berkshire,  at  Akisworth.  near  WaU 
lingford,  in  the  churchyard,  is  one  87  ft.  3  in.  in  circumference  at  5  ft.  tvxm  the  ground :  it  has  a  flne 
regular  head,  um-«haped,  though,  compared  with  the  trunk,  it  is  a  dwarf  At  Hampstead  Marshall, 
there  are  the  remains  of  a  very  old  yew,  the  trunk  of  which  was  47  ft.  in  circumference  a  few  years 
ago;  but  which,  in  1836.  was  only  37  ft.  in  dicumference.  In  Cheshire,  at  Tabley  Hall,  70  years 
old,  it  ia  30ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  1ft.,  and  of  the  head  96  ft.  In  Denbighshire,  at 
Uanliede  Hall,  35  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  3  ft.,  and  that  of  the  head  41  ft.  In  Durham, 
at  Southend,  88  years  planted,  it  is  80  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  1  ft.,  and  that  of  the  hcttd 
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aOtt  InEMeXiMShoitfrovibthcnbaliMflDlthial^wilb  a  tnink  SltaiB.  in  dlain^ 
the  diamctor  of  the  head  55  ft. ;  at  Bnybraoke,  51  yean  planted.  It  U  25  ft  hl(hp  the  diameter  ortlif 
trunk  1ft.  6  In.,  and  of  the  bead  27  ft.}  atHjland,  lOyean  planted.  It  le  14ft.  bl«h,  the  diciu^ 
ftareooe  of  the  trunk  1ft.  10  In.,  and  the  diameter  of  the  head  13  A.  In  Hammhire,  in  WaitoUngton 
diurchyard,  near  Portimouth,  it  If  86  ft.  in  circumference.  In  Kent,  in  Leeds  churchyard,  it  a  yew 
tree,  the  greatest  drcnmliereBoe  of  which  was  31  ft.  Sin.;  at  7ft.  high,  28ft.  Sin. :  diameter  of 
the  holkw,  in  October,  18SS»  when  aome  gipaiei  bad  been  residing  In  I^  8ft.  6ln.  j  neiffht  to  the 
loweet  branch  7ft.  11  iiM  total  height  JSft.  4in. ;  and  diameter  of  the  head  50ft.  In  Leicea- 
tershire,  at  Donnington  Ivlc. 26  years  planted,  it  is  31  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  lOln., 
and  of  the  head  2tft.  In  Nortliamptonshire,  In  the  cburonyard  at  Aabby,  la  a  Tety  large  yew 
tree;  but  it  Is  not  eaay  to  take  Ita  dimensions,  as  the  stem  is  burled  in  mould  up  to  the  farancniog 
oir  of  its  chief  branchea.  In  Korthumbenand,  at  Hartbum,  80  yean  oM,  it  is  38  ft.  high, 
the  diameter  of  the  trunk  5ft.  6in.,  and  that  of  the  bead  30ft.  In  Qzfoidabiieh  in  the  Oxibra 
Botanic  Garden,  800  yean  oU,  it  Is  36 ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  8ft.,  and  of  the  bead 
94ft.;  a  female  tree:  another,  a  male  tree,  90O  yean  old,  is  38ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the 
trunk  1ft.  Oin.,  and  of  the  beai  27ft.  The  yew  hedges  which  Ibnnerly  existed  In  this  aardcn 
bare  been  already  mentioned,  p.9(l7€L  In  Femfarokeshirtu  at  Stackpole  Court,  80  yean  planted, 
it  is  aoft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  9  In.,  and  that  of  the  head  18ft.  In  Radnorshire, 
at  Maeslaugh  Castle,  86  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  3  ft.  Ola,  and  that  of  the  head  66ft.  In 
Shropshire,  at  Hardwicke  Orange,  9  yean  planted,  it  Is  13  ft.  high :  at  Wllley  Park,  81  yean  planted. 
It  Is  21  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  1  ft.,  an^of  the  head  18  ft. ;  at  Kinlet,  40  ft.  high,  the  dia- 
meter of  the  trunk  5  ft.,  and  that  of  the  head  71  ft.  In  Staflbrdshir^  at  Hlmlay  Hall,  are  aereral  im- 
mense yew  trees,  particularly  one  which  is  celebrated  fer  its  widely  spreading  head.  In  Suffolk,  at 
Finborough  HalL  70  yean  planted,  it  Is  50  ft.  higb,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  f  ft.  8  in.,  and  that  of 
the beadlfift.  In  Woroestenhir^  at  Hadaor  House,it  is 40ft.  high,  and  has  a  trank7ft.  in  dr. 
cumference;  atCroome,40yean  old,  it  is  30  ft.  high,  tiie  diameter  of  the  trunk  1ft.  6  in.,  and  that  of 
the  bead  80  ft. ;  in  Backleton  churchyard  is  a  very  fine  tree,  with  a  trunk  7  ft.  Ita  diameter  at  4  ft. 
fkom  the  ground.  In  Yorkshire,  at  Orlmston,  13  yean  planted,  it  is  14ft.  high,  the  diaaseter  of  the 
trunk  9ln.,  and  of  the  head  14ft. ;  at  Spotbcwoun  Half,  near  Doncaster,  it  is  34  ft.  high,  clreunu 
ferenceofthetrunk,at3ft.  fkom  the  ground,  15 ft.  6 in.,  diameter  of  the  bead  6Sft.:  In  Studley 
park,  50ft.  6  in.  high,  wtth  a  trunk  4ft.  9  in.  in  diameter.and  the  diameter  of  the  head  56ft.  (SeeAr. 
1991.)— In  Scotiand,  in  the  environs  of  Edinburgh,  at  Oosford  House,  35  yean  phmted,  it  is  80  ft. 
high,  diameter  of  tbe  trunk  3ft.  10  In.,  and  of  the  hOMl  21  ft. ;  at  Hatton  House  It  b  40  ft.  high,  the 
diameter  of  the  trunk  2  It,  and  of  the  need  30  ft. ;  at  Moreduo.  40  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk 
3  ft.  4in.,  and  of  the  head  57  ft.  —Sooth  of  Edinburgh.  In  Borwickahirie,  at  the  Hbrsd,  30  yean 
planted.  It  is  17  a  high,  the  diameter  of  tbe  head  96  ft  In  Kireudbrigbtsblre,  at  8L  Mary's  Isle,  It 
is  30  ft.  higb,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  8ft.  3ln.,  and  that  of  the  head  36ft.  In  Haddingtonshire 
at  Tjmbigham,  it  is  94ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  8  ft.  Sin.,  and  of  the  head  87  ft.  In  Boou 
bumishlrc^  at  Drylmrth  Almey,  the  one  already  noticed,  p.  8079L ;  and  at  M Into,  140  yean  old,  ft  it 
90  ftThigb.  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  8  ft.,  and  of  the  head  54ft.  —  North  of  Edinburgh.  In  AraylL 
abire,  at  Mlnard,  is  a  beautlftil  tree,  about  130  yean  old,  34 ft.  6in.  high,  dhuneter  of  tbe  head  59ft. 
In  BanAhlre,  at  Huntl^  Lodge,  it  is  33  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  1  ft.  8  In.  In  Claok- 
nannanshire,  in  tbe  garden  oT  the  Dollar  Institution,  10  yean  planted.  It  Is  10  ft.  high.  In  Cromarty, 
at  Coul,  800  yean  old,  it  Is  88  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  Sfi  6in.,  and  Uiat  of  the  head 

39  ft.  In  ForflirBhire,  at  Monboddo,  100  yean  old,  it  is  20  ft.  hiah,  the  diameterof  the  trunk  1  ft.  6io., 
and  of  the  head  80ft. ;  atKlnnaIrd  Castl&  35yean  old,  it  Is  30ft.  high,  the  dreumferenoe  of  the 
trunk  5  ft^  and  the  diameter  of  the  bead  35  ft.  In  Perthshire,  on  the  estateof—— Johnstone,  Es^., 
near  the  Old  Castle  of  Kincardine,  700  yean  old.  it  is  45ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  13  ft.  6  In.  in  circum- 
ference, and  with  three  large llmbs,oae of  wbicn  Is  19ft.  long,  and  7ft.  in  girt;  a  second,  SSft. 
long,  and  5  ft.  in  girt;  and  a  third,  22  ft.  long,  and  5ft.6ia.  in  mri :  at  Taymouth,  100  yean  old,  it  ia 

40  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  2  ft.,  and  of  the  head  36  ft. ;  at  Martee^  near  Dunkeld,  a  male 
and  a  female  tre^  standing  dose  together,  of  very  large  dbgaendons,  and  in  a  vigorous  a»ate  of 

Kwth.  In  Roas^sbire,  at  Brahan  Caatle,  20  ft.  high,  tbe  diameter  of  the  trunk  Hln.,  and  of  the 
d  30  ft.  In  StirUngahlre,  at  Callender  Park,  22ft.  high,  the  dreumferenoe  of  the  trunk  11  ft., 
and  the  diameter  of  the  head  33  ft. ;  at  West  Plean,  10  yean  pbnted.  It  is  8  ft.  high.— In  Ireland, 
near  Dublin,  at  Terenure^  15  yean  planted,  it  is  12  ft.  high ;  var.  festigikta,  80  yean  planted,  is  15  ft. 
high.  —  South  of  Dublin.  In  Cork,  at  Mom  Parte,  S3  ti.  high,  the  diameter  of  tbe  trunk  2  ft.  4in., 
and  that  of  the  bead  47  ft.  In  King^  County,  at  Charlevllle  Forest.  46  yean  planted,  it  U50  ft.  high, 
the  diameter  of  the  trunk  2  ft.,  and  ofthe  head  45  ft.— North  of  DubUn.  In  Down,  at  Gaatle  Wood, 
134  yean  old,  it  is  35  ft.  high,  the  diameter  ofthe  trunk  8  ft.  8  in.,  and  of  the  bead  SOft.;  at  Moftra, 
45  ft.  high,  the  diameter  or  the  trunk  4ft.,  and;that  of  the  head  S9ft.  In  Fermanagh,  at  Florenoe 
Court,®  yean  old,  it  la  33  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  3  ft.,  and  of  the  head  30  ft. ;  var.  feati. 
gikta  is  a  nattve  ofthe  ndg^bouring  mountains,  where  the  original  phut  is  still  in  behig.  In  Gal- 
way,  at  Cool^  30ft.  hi^,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  3  ft.,  and  of  the  head  81  ft.  In  SHgo,  at  Makree 
Castle,  52  ft.  nigh,  the  diameter  ofthe  trunk  3ft.,  and  that  of  the  space  covered  by  the  branchea 
39  ft.  —  In  France,  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  180  yean  dd,  It  is  45  ft.  high,  tbe  <uameter  of  the 
trunk5ft.s  in  the  same  gardens,  50  yean  oU,  it  is  90  ft.  high.  Near  Nantes,  60  yean  oM,  it  is  30  ft. 
high.  At  Avranches,  In  the  Botanic  Garden,  40  yean  planted,  it  is 80  ft.  high,  the  diameterof  the 
trunk  1  ft.,  and  tbatJ  of  the  head  80  ft.  —  In  Hanover,  in  the  BoUnic  Garden  at  G^ittingen. 
SO  yean  planted,  it  is  eOft.  higb — In  Caasd,  at  WOhdmshoe,  30  yean  old.  It  has  a  trunk  1ft.  In 
diameter.— In  Bavaria,  at  Munich,  in  the  Botanic  Garden,  19  yean  old.  It  Is  8  ft.  high.— In  Austria 
at  Vienna,  in  the  University  Botanic  Garden,  30  yean  dd,  it  is  80  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the 
trunk  9  hi.,  and  of  the  bead  IBtL ;  at  Laxenburg,  88  yean  phmted,  it  is  16ft.  high ;  in  Rosenthal** 
Nursery,  17  yean  planted.it  is  13ft.  higb ;  at  Briick  on  the  Leytha,  40  yean  pbmted,  it  is  15ft. 
hi|^— In  Berlin,  at  Sans  Soud,  ftom  46  to  50  yean  old,  it  is  86  ft.  high ;  tbe  diameter  of  the  trunk 
11  in.,  and  ofthe  head  9  ft.— In  Sweden,  at  Lund,  in  tbe  Botanic  Garden,  it  is  98  ft.  high,  the  dia. 
meter  ofthe  trunk  9  in.,  and  ofthe  head  10  ft.— In  Italy,  in  Lombardy,  at  Monia,  It  is  30  yean  old, 
and  36  ft.  high ;  tbe  dhuneter  ofthe  trunk  6  In.,  and  ofthe  head  80ft. 

Commercial  SUUUtici.  Transplanted  seedlings,  in  the  London  nurseries, 
1ft.  high,  are  16«.  per  hundred;  2ft.  hi^,  40*.  per  haudred;  and  plants 
of  T.  b.  fastigiata,  U,  6d,  each.  At  Bollwyller,  plants  of  the  common 
yew  are  1  franc  each,  and  those  of  the  varieeated-leaved  variety,  and  of  the 
common  yew,  5  francs  each.  At  New  York,  small  plants  of  the  common 
yew  are  ftom  25  to  50  cents  each ;  large  plants,  1  dollar  each ;  and  plants 
of  the  Irish  yew  are  I  dollar  each. 


TAXA^CiS.       Ta'XUS. 


■  S.  T".  (b.)  Canadb'nsis  Wm.  The  Canwle,  or  fTortk  Ammcan,  Y«ir, 
.  WIIId.Sp.PL,^p.SW.)  Punb  FL  An*t,  acpt.,l.|i.H7.)  BnithlnlUMVCTSL, 
r  t^  nlwr  jea.  Bar.  Amt.,  1.  p.  MS. 
Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Leavea  linear,  8-nuiked,  crowded,  rerolute.  Mile  flow- 
en  globoe,  always  solitaiy.  (5int(A.)  Micbsux  describes  this  species  m  <^ 
humbler  growth  than  the  European  jew,  of  spreading  habit,  and  with 
amaller  flowers  and  fruit;  and  Pursh  saji  that,  under  the  shade  of  other 
trees,  it  does  not  rise  above  2  ft.  or  3  ft.  high.  Wiildenow  says  that  it  is 
smaller  and  narrower  in  all  its  paits,  and  tbat  it  does  not  alter  by  culture; 
jex  that  a  specific  difiercnce  is  nard  to  be  detected.  The  leave*,  however, 
are  narrower,  smaller,  and  revolute  at  the  raargio ;  and  the  male  flowers  are 
always  solitary  in  the  bosoms  of  the  leaves.  It  is  a  native  of  North  Ame- 
rica, in  Canada,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Antictem,  in  Maryland;  growing 
only  in  shady  rocky  pbces,  and  flowering  in  March  and  ApriL  It  was  in- 
troduced in  1800  ;  and  there  are  plants  of  it  in  the  Horticultural  Society's 
Garden,  and  in  various  nurseries ;  but  it  is  obviously  only  a  variety  of  the 
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Genus  1 1. 


SALISBITR/il  Smith.   The  Salisbubia.  Lin.  Si/si.  MoncB^da  Poly&ndria. 

Idemti/leation,    Un.  Trans.,  S.  p.  390. ;  WUId.  Sp.  PI.,  4.  p.  472. ;  Horn.  Hort  Reg.  HaJC,  8.  p.  903. 
^monymr.    Ginkgo  of  Kvmpfer,  Linnaua,  and  others. 

Derivati<m.    Named  in  honour  of  R.  A.  SaUiburtf,  F.R&,  LS.,  ftc,  a  distinguished  botanist  Ginkgo 
is  the  aboriginal  name  in  Japan. 

Description,  S^c,  A  deciduous  tree  of  the  first  magnitude,  a  native  of  Japan, 
and  remarkable  for  the  singularity  of  its  leaves^  whidi  seem  to  unite  Coniferae 
with  the  Corylaceas. 

%  1.  S.  ^DiANTiPO^LiA  Snath,    The  Maiden-hair-Ieaved  Salisburia, 

or  Ginkgo  Tree, 

IdaU0eatkm,    Trans.  Lin.  Soc..  3.^390.;  Wllld.  Spi  PL,  4.  p.  47«. ;  Horn.  Hort  Reg.  HaiT.,  S. 

p.  908. ;  Jacq.  Ueber  den  Oinlcgo. 
Sifnoimmes.    Ginkgo^  Gin-ant  or  Zif^fo,  Ksempf.  Amoen.,  p.  811. ;  Ginkgo  Uloba  Lin.  Ifonf.,  pu  313., 

^tt,  Feg,,ed.  14u,  p,  967.,  T%unA.  fl  Jap,,  p.  358.,  Peri.  ^iM».,12.p.  573^  Tratt.  Alb.  Tm.,  ed.  2., 

fi.  p.  80.,  Dee.  in  BOL  Univ.,  7.  p.  130.,  PeMck  \n  BiU  Univ.,  7.  p.  &,  Gouan  Deter,  dn  GiakgOt 

Ac. ;  Noyer  du  Japon,  Arbre  aux  quarante  E'cus. 
The  Sexet.    Both  sexes  are  in  the  Kev  Botanic  Garden,  In  the  Hackney  Aiiioretam,  and  in  out 

garden  at  Barswater. 
EmgraoingM.    Knnpf.  Amoen.,  p.  811.  £ ;   Gouan  Descr.  du  Ginkgo,  ftc.  f. ;  Jacquin  Vtba  den 

Ginkgo,  1. 1. ;  oury^s.  1962.  and  1993. ;  and  the  plates  of  this  tree  in  our  last  Volume. 

Description,  Sfc.  In  its  native  country,  the  saiisburia  forms  a  large  tree, 
like  the  walnut,  but  is  more  conical  in  its  manner  of  growth.  In  England, 
in  the  climate  of  London,  where  it  is  in  a  favourable  soil  and  situation, 
it  rises  with  a  straiffht  erect  trunk,  regularly  furnished  with  alternate 
branches,  at  first  inclined  upwards,  but,  as  they  become  older,  taking  a 
more  horizontal  direction,  so  as  to  form  a  regular,  conical,  and  somewhat 
spiry-topped  head.  The  bark  is  grey,  somewhat  rough,  and  it  is  said  to  be 
full  of  fissures  when  the  tree  gets  to  be  old.  The  leaves  resemble  those  of  the 
ildi&ntum  vulgare.  They  are  of  the  same  colour  and  texture  on  both  sides, 
and  resemble,  in  their  smoothness  and  parallel  lines,  those  of  a  monocotyle- 
donous  plant.  They  are  somewhat  triangular  in  shape,  disposed  alternately, 
like  the  branches ;  wedge-shaped  at  the  base,  with  stalks  as  long  as  the  disk : 
they  are  abrupt  at  the  upper  extremity,  and  cloven  or  notch^  there,  in  a 
manner  almost  peculiar  to  this  genus,  and  to  some  species  of  ferns :  thepr 
are  smooth,  shining,  and  pliant,  of  a  fine  yellowish  green,  with  numerous  mi- 
nute parallel  ribs ;  and  their  margins  are  somewhat  thickened.  The  male 
catkins,  which  appear  with  the  leaves,  in  May,  on  the  wood  of  the  preceding 
year,  or  on  old  spurs,  are  sessile,  about  1^  in.  long,  and  of  a  yellowish  colour. 
The  female  flowers,  according  to  Richard,  have  this  particularity,  that  each  is 
in  part  enclosed  in  a  sort  of  cup,  like  the  female  flowers  of  Dacrydium.  This 
covering  is  supposed  to  be  produced  by  a  dilatation  of  the  summit  of  the 
peduncle,  as  may  be  seen  in  our  figure.  The  fruit  consists  of  a  globiilar  or 
ovate  drupe,  about  1  in.  in  diameter;  containing  a  white  nut,  or  endocarp, 
somewhat  flattened,  of  a  woody  tissue,  thin,  and  breaking  easily.  The  nut, 
when  examined  by  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  from  specimens  in  his  possession,  which 
were  sent  fi'om  China  to  Mr.  Ellis,  was  found  to  be  larger  than  that  of  the 
pistachia,  with  a  farinaceous  kernel,  having  the  flavour  of  an  almond,  but 
with  some  degree  of  austerity.  The  tree  grows  with  considerable  ra- 
pidity in  the  climate  of  London,  attaining  the  height  of  10  ft.  or  12  ft.  in 
10  years;  and  in  40  or  50  years,  the  height  of  as  many  feet.  The  longe- 
vity of  the  saiisburia  promises  to  be  great,  for  the  largest  trees  in  England, 
that  are  in  good  soils,  continue  to  grow  with  as  much  vigour  as  when  they 
were  newly  planted ;  and  the  tree  at  Utrecht,  which  is  supposed  to  be  between 
90  and  100  years  of  age,  and,  consequently,  the  oldest  in  Europe,  though  not 
large,  still  produces  vigorous  shoots.  The  highest  tree  that  we  know  of  in 
England  is  at  Purser's  Cross,  where  it  was  planted  about  1767,  as  we  have 
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seen  in  p.  7S.;  and  it  is  above  60  ft.  high  :  but  byTBrthe  handsomesttree  which 
we  know  of  is  that  Rgurcd  in  our  last  Volume,  from  the  Mile  End  Nursery; 
which,  remeasured  in  July,  1837,  was  (bund  to  be  exactly  60  f[.  high. 

Geograpiy  and  Hulmy.     The  Balisburia,  or  ^nkgo  tree,  ia  generally  con- 
nderea  by  botanists  to  b«  a  native  of  the  Island  of  Niphon,  and  other  parts 

of  Japan,  and  also  of  China;  but  M.  Siebold,  

who  resided  seven  years  in  Japan,  and  is 
publishing  the  flora  of  that  countr^,  states 
that  the  mhabitants  of  J^ian  consider  the 
tree  aa  not  truly  indigenous  to  their  coun- 

a,  but  to  have  been  brought  to  them  from 
Inn,  though  at  a  very  remote  period ; 
and  Bunge,  who  acconipanied  the  mission 
from  Russia  to  Pekin,  states  that  he  saw 
near  a  pagoda,  an  immense  ginkgo  tree, 
with  a  trunk  nearly  40  ft.  in  circumference,  i 
of  prodigious  height,  andatill  in  the  vigour 
of  vmtation.  {BaU.  de  la  Soc.  iTAg.  liii  Depart,  lie  PHerauU,  15l33.>  It  was 
first  mseovered  by  Ksempfer  in  Japan,  in  1690 ;  and  an  account  of  it  was  pub- 
lished by  that  author,  in  his  Amienilatei  Eiotica,\i\  1712.  Uis  uncertain  when 
this  tree  was  introduced  into  Europe.  If  the  estimate  made  by  Professor  Kop<i 
of  Utrecht,  OS  to  the  age  of  the  salisburiagrowin^in  the  Botanic  Garden  there, 
be  at  all  near  the  truth,  it  muet  have  been  first  introduced  into  Holland  be- 
tween ITS?  and  1737;  and,  from  the  connexion  of  the  Dutch  with  Japan  at  that 
time,  we  think  this  highly  probable.  It  is  certain  that  it  was  not  introduced  into 
England  till  1754,  or  a  year  or  two  previous;  because  Ellis,  writing  to  Lin- 
nvus  in  that  year,  mentions  that  Gordon  had  plants  of  it.  flordon  sent  a 
plant  of  it  to  Linnaeus  in  1771 ;  who,  in  his  MantUta,  published  in  that  year, 
noticed  it,  for  the  first  time,  under  the  name  of  Giakgo  bfloba;  which  was 
'  altered  by  Smith,  in  1796,  to  Salisbilrni  ndiantifoiia.  This  alteration,  stated 
by  Smith  to  be  made  on  account  of  the  generic  name  being  "  coiially  unctiuth 
and  barbaroui^"  was  very  prtwierly  objected  to  at  the  time,  and  has  since  been 
protested  against  by  M.  De  Candolle,  on  the  principle  of  checking  the  intro- 
duction of  a  multiplicity  of  nnmeH..     We  have,  however,  adopted  the  uiime  of 
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Salisbum,  as  it  is  that  by  which  the  tree  is  most  generally  known  in  Engfaind. 
It  was  planted  in  Rouen  in  1776,  and  taken  to  Paris  in  1780 ;  it  was  sent 
to  Schonbrunn,  by  Messrs.  Loddiges,  in  1781 ;  to  North  America,  by  Mr. 
Hamilton,  in  1784 ;  and  to  MontpeHer,  in  1788,  bv  Broussonet,  who  received 
it  from  Sir  Joseph  Banks.  The  manner  in  which  this  tree  was  introduced 
into  the  gardens  of  Paris  is  curious,  and  was  thus  related  by  M.  Andre  Thouin, 
when  ddivering  his  annual  Ccun  tTAgricuUtire  Pratique  in  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes: — In  1780»a  Parisian  amateur,  named  Petifny,  made  a  voyage  to 
London,  in  order  to  see  the  principal  gardens ;  and  among  the  numl^  of 
those  he  visited  was  that  of  a  commercial  gardener,  who  possessed  five  young 
plants  of  Ginkgo  blloba,  which  was  still  rare  in  England,  and  which  the 
gardener  pretended  that  he  then  alone  possessed.  These  five  plants  were 
raised  from  nuts  that  he  had  received  from  Japan ;  and  he  set  a  high  price  on 
them.  However,  after  an  abundant  dejeune^  and  plenty  of  wine,  he  sold  to 
M.  Perigny  these  voung  trees  of  Ginkgo^  all  growing  in  the  same  pot,  for 
25  piineas,  which  the  Parisian  amateur  paid  immediately,  and  lost  no  time  in 
tsJung  away  his  valuable  acauisition.  Next  momins,  the  effects  of  the  wine 
being  dissipated,  the  Englisn  gardener  sought  out  his  customer,  and  offered 
him  25  guineas  for  one  plant  of  the  five  he  had  sold. the  day  before.  This, 
however,  was  refused  by  M.  P^tigny,  who  carried  the  plants  to  France  ;  and, 
as  each  of  the  five  had  cost  him  about  120  francs,  or  40  crowns  (jqyaranie 
Scus),  this  was  the  origin  of  the  name  applied  to  this  tree  in  Irance,  of 
arbre  mix  quaratUe  'Scut ;  and  not  because  it  was  originally  sold  for  120  firancs 
a  plant.  Almost  all  the  ginkco  trees  in  France  have  been  propagated  from 
these  five,  imported  fi'om  England  by  M.  Petigny.  He  gave  one  of  them  to 
the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  which  was  kept  for  many  years  in  a  pot,  and  preserved 
through  the  winter  in  the  green- house,  till  1792 ;  when  it  was  planted  out  by 
M.  Andre  Thouin,  who  gave  the  above  relation  in  his  lectures  :  but,  as  the 
situation  was  not  altogether  favourable  to  it,  the  plant  was  not  much  above 
40  ft.  in  height  in  1834,  and  had  not  then  flowered.  There  is  another 
ginkgo  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  which  was  raised  by  layering  from  one  of 
the  tour  others  imported  by  Petigny.  Though  much  later  planted  than  the 
other,  yet,  being  in  a  better  situation,  it  is  alK)ut  the  same  size,  though  it  also 
has  not  flowered.  The  first  ginkgo  which  flowered  in  Europe  appears  to  have 
been  a  male  plant,  at  Kew,  in  1795;  and  shortly  after,  Mr.  DUtwyn  informs 
us,  a  male  plant  flowered  at  Ham  House,  in  Essex.  In  the  Botanic 
Garden  at  Pisa,  a  tree,  which  had  not  been  much  more  than  20  years  planted, 
flowered  in  1807;  and,  in  1812,  one  flowered  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Mont- 
pelier,  and  another  in  that  of  Rouen.  Hitherto,  only  the  male  blossoms  of  the 
tree  had  been  seen ;  and  it  was  believed  that  the  femue  did  not  exist  in  Europe. 
De  Candolle,  however,  in  1814,  discovered  the  female  flowers  on  a  tree  at 
Bourdigny,  near  Geneva;  and  it  was  from  these  flowers  that  L.  C.  Richard 
was  enabled  to  give  the  description  and  figure  of  the  flowers,  which  will  be 
found  in  his  Memairet  tur  let  Coniferet^  published  by  his  son,  Achille  Richard, 
in  1826.  The  fruit  formed ;  but,  there  being  no  male  tree  near,  it  did  not  come 
to  maturity.  This  tree.  Professor  De  Candolle,  in  his  account  of  it  in  the 
BibUotheqtie  Umvertelle  de  Geneve^  tom.  vii.  p.  138.,  conjectures  to  have  been 
planted  between  1767  and  1797;  because,  he  says,  the  former  proprietor  of 
Bourdigny,  M.  Gaussen  de  Chapeaurouge,  a  zealous  amateur,  who  sent  for 
many  exotic  seeds  and  trees  from  England,  commenced  his  plantations  in  1767, 
and  continued  them  for  30  years  afterwards.  Fortunately,  we  are  able  to  indi- 
cate the  age  of  this  tree,  with  an  approach  to  certainty,  through  the  voluntary 
assistance  of  our  venerable  correspondent,  Mr.  Blakie,  who  went  firom  Eng- 
land to  France  and  Switzerland,  as  a  botanical  collector,  and  resided  for 
some  time  at  Bourdigny  in  1775,  when  he  was  collecting  plants  upon  the 
Alps  for  Drs.  Pitcairn  and  Fothergill  of  London.  Mr.  Blakie  deposited 
the  plants  he  collected  in  the  garden  of  M.  Gaussen,  till  he  could  find  an  op- 
portunity of  sending  them  to  England.  "  When  I  returned  to  France,  in 
1776,"  says  Mr.  Blakie,  **  I  continued  in  correspondence  with  M.  Gaussen; 
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and,  when  employed  in  forming  the  gardens  at  Bagatelle  and  Monceau  in 
1783  (see  Ena^e.  of  Gard,,  edit.  1835,  p.  88.),  I  always  sent  to  M.  Gaussen 
some  of  all  the  new  plants  I  got ;  and  these  were  numerous,  as  I  was  then 
forming  a  collection  of  trees  and  plants  at  Monceau  for  the  late  Diike  of 
Orleans*    The  last  packet  of  trees  that  I  sent  to  M.  Gaussen  was  in  1790 ; 
and  amongst  them  was  a  plant  of  Ginkgo  bUoba,  which  I  bad  reared  at 
Monceau,    T  have  M.  Gaussen's  letter,  wherein  he  writes  me,  from  Geneva, 
*  I  have  received  a  parcel  of  plants  (29  species)  by  M.  Merlin,  for  which  I 
beg  your  acceptance  of  my  sincere  thanks,'  &c. ;  dated  Geneva,  Dec.  1 1. 1790 ; 
and  signed '  Gaussen  de  Chapeaurouge.' "  {Blaldc  in  Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  xii. 
p.  266.)  •  Mr.  Blakie,  whose  mteresting  communication  on  this  subject  will 
be  found  in  the  Gardener's  Magasdne,  vol.  xii.  p.  266.,  was  not,  and,  indeed, 
could  not  be,  aware  whether  the  plants  brought  by  him  from  England,  and 
propagated  at  Monceau,  were  male  or  female ;  but,  as  those  originally  intro- 
duced from  Japan  were  raised  from  imported  nuts,  there  can  be  very  little 
doubt  that  both  sexes  exist  in  various  parts  of  Britain,  as  well  as  of  the 
ContiaenL    After  the  discovery  made  by  M.  De  CandoUe  of  the  female  plant, 
cuttings  were  distributed  by  him,  from  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Geneva,  to  the 
different  Botanic  Gardens  of  Europe,  and,  among  others,  to  that  of  Mont- 
pelier.     The  first  sent  perished ;  but,  in  1830,  M.  Delille,  director  of  the  gar- 
den, received,  through  his  colleague,  M.  Vialars,  two  cuttings  from  M.  De  Can- 
doUe, which  he  grafted  on  two  young  male  stocks,  and  which  produced  vigorous 
shoots.      From  some  of  these  shoots,  in  1832,  M.  Delille  covered  a  male 
tree,  50  ft.  hi^h,  with  grafts ;  and  the  ^ear  following  the  tree  produced  one 
imperfect  firuit  ;    which  was  followed  m,  1835,  by  other  perfect  ones,  from 
which  young  plants  have  been  raised.    We  saw  a  female  tree  raised  from 
one  of  the  cuttings  distributed  by  M.  De  CandoUc,  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at 
Strasburg,  in  1828 :  there  is  another  at  Kew,  raised  from  a  cutting  received 
Uiere  in  1818;  and  there  are  some  young  plants  at  Messrs.  Loddiges's,  raised 
from  cuttings  received  by  them  from  M.  De  CandoUe,  in  1835 ;  we,  also,  possess 
one  obtained  from  Kew,  which  we  had  grafted  on  the  summit  of  a  male 
tree  in  1831.    M.  Loiseleur  Deslongchamps,  in  his  Note  Historique  iur  le 
Ginkgo  (Annales  de  la  Soc,  Hort.,  torn.  xv.  p.  93.),  expresses  regret,  that 
neither  the  directors  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  nor  the  proprietors  of  any 
of  the  private  gardens  of  Paris,  have,  as  far  as  he  knows,  availed  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  plants  of  the  female  salisburia ;  and 
we  may  make  the  same  remark  with  reference  to  the   Horticultural  So- 
ciety's €kirden,  and  all  the  London  nurserymen  except  Messrs.  Loddiges. 
He  ingeniously  conjectures,  however,  that  some   of  the   large   trees  in 
France,  that  have  not  yet  shown  flowers,  may  be  females;  because  many 
males,  not  quite  so  large  as  they  are>  have  flowered ;  and  because  it  is  well 
known  that,  in  dioecious  trees  generally,  the  females  are  some  years  later 
in  producing  their  blossoms  than  the  males.    In  Great  Britain,  the  ginkgo, 
Wp  as  it  is  here  called,  the  salisburia,  has  been  most  extensively  propagated 
and  distributed ;  but  chiefly  from  the  stool  in  the  Mile  End  Nursery,  which 
we  know  with  certainty  to  be  a  male  plant,  as  a  tree  propagated  from  it, 
and  now  standing  in  an  adjoining  garden,  was  discovered  by  us  in  flower  in 
1835,  and  producing  only  male  blossoms.  ^See  Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  xi.  p.  380.) 
Some  female  plants  may,  however,  exbt  m  the  country ;  because  it  is  un- 
certain how  many  were  originally  raised  from  nuts  by  Gordon.    Messrs. 
Loddiges  inform  us  that>  about  1804,  they  raised  one  plant  of  Salisbuna 
from  tbe  nut ;  but  the^  are  uncertain  to  whom  they  sold  it.    In  a  garden  near 
Milan,  Signor  Manetti  informs  us,  there  is  a  female  salisburia,  which  flowers 
every  year.    The  singularity  and  beautv  of  the  foliage  of  tbis  tree  insure  it 
a  place  in  every  good  coUection ;  and  there  are  accordingly  many  fine  speci- 
mens both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent ;  the  dimensions  of  some  or  the 
most  remarkable  of  which  will  be  found  in  our  StatitHcs, 

Properties  and  Uses,    The  wood  of  the  ginkgo  is  said  by  Ksempfer  to  be 
light,  soft,  and  weak ;  but  Loiseleur  Deslongchamps  describes  it  as  of  a  yel- 
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lowish  white,  veined,  with  a  fine  close  grain,  and  moderately  hard.  It  is 
easy  to  work,  receives  a  fine  polish,  and  resembles  in  its  general  appearance 
citron  wood.  It  is,  he  says,  much  more  solid  and  strong  than  the  ordinary 
white  woods  of  Europe ;  and,  though  the  tree  is  closely  allied  to  the  Conf- 
ferse,  it  has  nothing  resinous  in  its  nature.  In  China  and  Japan,  the  salis- 
buria  i^pears  to  be  grown  chiefly  for  its  fruit,  the  nuts  of  which,  as  Dr.  Abel 
observes,  are  very  generallpr  exposed  for  sale  in  the  markets  of  China ;  though 
he  was  not  able  to  ascertain  whether  they  were  used  as  food,  or  as  medicine. 
In  Japan,  according  to  Ksmpfer,  they  are  never  omitted  at  entertainments; 
entering  into  the  composition  of  several  dishes,  after  having  been  freed  from 
their  austerity  by  roasting  or  boiling.  They  are  reputed,  he  says,  to  i>e  useful 
in  digestion,  and  in  dispelling  flatulence.  Thunber^  says  that  even  the 
fleshy  part  of  the  fruit  is  eaten  in  Japan,  though  insipid  or  bitterish ;  and 
that,  if  sli^tly  roasted,  skin  and  all,  it  is  not  unpalatable.  Some  of  the  fruit 
which  ripened  in  the  Botanic  Garden  of  Montpelier  were  tasted  by  M.  Delille 
and  MM.  Bonafous  of  Turin,  who  found  their  flavour  very  like  that  of 
newly  roasted  maize.  M.  DelUle  says  that,  after  roasting  the  nuts,  he  found 
nothing  in  the  kernels  but  a  farinaceous  matter,  without  the  least  appear- 
ance of  oil;  notwithstanding  what  Kaempfer  incidentally  mentions  to  the 
contrary.  M.  Peschier,  a  chemist  of  Geneva,  discovered  in  the  husk  of  the 
fruit  an  acid,  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of  acide  gengtnque  (See  Biblio- 
theque  Universelie  de  Creneve^  as  quoted  in  Ann,  de  la  Soc.  d'HorL  de  Peuris, 
tom.  XV.  p.  95.)  Bunge  says  that  the  Chinese  plant  a  number  of  young 
trees  of  the  saUsburia  together,  in  order  to  produce  a  monstrous  tree,  by 
inarching  them  into  one  another ;  but  Delille  thinks  that  this  may  prol»bly 
have  been  done  in  order  to  unite  male  and  female  trees,  for  the  sake  of 
fertiibing  the  fruit.  In  Europe,  hitherto,  the  use  of  the  tree  has  chiefly 
been  as  a  botanical  ornament;  but  it  is  suggested  by  Loiseleur  Deslong- 
champs  and  others,  that,  as  it  grows  with  great  rapidity  in  the  south  of 
France,  it  may  be  planted  as  a  timber  tree,  and  applied  to  the  same  uses  as 
the  ash,  of  which  it  has  the  advantage  of  being  more  solid,  and  having  a 
greater  specific  gravity. 

SoU^  Propagation^  CuUure,  Sfc,  The  salisburia,  judging  from  the  specimens 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  thrives  best  on  a  deep  sandy  loam,  per- 
fectly' dry  at  bottom ;  but  it.  by  no  means  prospers  in  a  situation  where  the 
subsoil  is  wet.  Were  this  not  the  case  at  Purser's  Cross,  the  trees  there 
would,  doubtless,  have  been  much  larger  than  they  are;  as,  though  one  of  them 
is  the  highest  in  England,  yet  the  head  is  not  so  ample,  nor  the  trunk  so 
thick,  as  that  in  the  Mile  End  Nursery,  which  is  in  a  sandy  soil  on  sand. 
The  situation  should  be  sheltered,  but  not  so  much  so  as  for  many  exotic 
trees,  which  have  longer  leaves,  and  more  widely  spreading  branches ;  such 
as  the  Magn61ia  acuminata,  the  Ontario  poplar,  and  the  P14tanus  occi- 
dentalis.  In  Scotland,  the  salisburia  is  considered  rather  tender,  and  is 
.planted  against  a  wall.  It  is  propagated  by  layers,  of  two-yeara-old  wood, 
which  generally  require  two  years  to  be  properly  rooted ;  but,  on  the  Con- 
tinent, it  has  been  found  that,  by  watering  the  layers  freely  during  the  sum- 
mer, they  may  be  taken  off  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  in  which  they  were 
made.  Cuttings  made  in  March,  of  one-year-old  ^ood,  slipped  off  with  a 
heel,  root  in  a  mixture  of  loam  and  peat  earth  in  the  shade;  and  their 
growth  ^nll  be  the  more  certain  if  they  have  a  little  bottom  heat.  Cuttings 
of  the  young  wood,  taken  off  before  midsummer,  and  prepared  and  planted 
with  the  leaves  on,  in  sand,  under  a  bell«glass,  will,  we  have  no  doubt,  suc- 
ceed perfectly.  In  France,  Loiseleur  Deslongchamps  informs  us  that,  in  some 
soils  and  situations,  cuttings  grow  with  such  rapidity,  that  in  three  or 
four  years  they  form  plants  6  ft.  or  7  ft.  high.  (Anwm.,  &c.,  tom.  xv.  p.  96.) 
Poiteau  observes  that,  in  some  cases,  plants  raised  from  cuttings  and  layers 
are  apt  to  form  a  crooked  head  of  slow  growth ;  but  that,  after  the  trees  are 
two  or  three  years  old,  if  they  are  cut  over  by  the  surface,  or  pegged  down 
to  the  ground,  they  will  throw  up  shoots  like  other  trees  that  stole ;  one  of 
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which  nmy  be  chosen,  and  trained  aa  bs  to  form  a  bandEome  ei 
may  be  wortby  of  notice,  that  the  t'    "        '     '  ■  ■  ■    - 

Ei^uid  were  tnuned  against  wails,  aaa  uiai  me  nowen  oppearea 
amatl  quantities,  at  the  eitremity  of  the  longest  branches.  It  also  ' 
notice,  that  the  tree  in  the  Strssburg  Botanic  Garden,  which,  when  « 
in  1888,  had  flowered  for  aeveral  vears  in  succession,  was  not  above  20  ft. 
high  :  but  it  had  been  almost  entirely  shaded  by  a  large  poplar  tree;  and  the 
flowers  were  only  produced  on  the  extremity  of  one  branch,  which  had 
Btretcfaed  out  to  the  li^t.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  tree  which  flowered 
in  a  garden  adjoining  the  Mile  End  Nursery,  which  had  the  brther  stimulus 
of  t&  btffk  of  the  truDk  having  been  so  much  injured  for  some  years  before 
as  to  operate  like  ringing.  The  grattiog  of  the  salisburia  may  be  performed 
in  the  splice  manner,  and,  apparently,  with  as  much  facility  as  m  grafting 
appk  trees ;  and,  hence,  every  possessor  of  a  male  tree  nmy  add  a  female  to 
it  if  be  choooes. 

StaOMUa.  In  the  eeolroDi  of  LondDH.  t  tree  it  PiUMtl  Cmu.  pUrted  in  1JS7,  wii,  in  ltS7,  up. 
vaKUDteOft.hurh:  uDlher  Im  near  II  l>  upwudi  arsofthlfh.  In  the  Mile  End  Nurwr^  an 
wieral  ires.  Ctaehlflieal  or ohkh  (Bfuied  In  our  laM  Volume)  wa^ in  ISM,  57 a  hlib,  sKh  •  Iniok 
ItLlndlametcii  and  in  IS37Hbad^iied3ft.<nhdflit,  In  the  tmundt  nfan  wUMiiini  lUta,  there 
laalncbelireen3D(taodiaft.  talin.wMcb  haininm  iB  lo  ODe  lUe,  In  conwquenca  of  the  prei. 
•unoTcitiiertnea.  nit  IrR  produced  abundance  of  male  bkHODH  in  Mir,  1B3^  and  It  now  (June 
i-imiii-imaama.  In  Ibe  Kew  Garden  Ibere  an  wme  male  treet  trained  ifnlul  «all%  one 
ctirbioh  hi  do— »d  TMfillimi  (aee  p.  MBS),  and  a  hmala  tree,  reoelTed  ftom  Proftaaar  De  Can- 
done,  in  tSll.,lM[  which  baa  not  Tel  Rowerad.  iBouriarden  In  Porchnter'nRace,  Banwaier,  Li  i 
mala  tree,  with  a  inaale  grafted  on  lit  mmmlt,  which  la  now  (1637)  upward!  of  IS  It.  high.    At  Ham 

UBdtofKobeRBarclai,&q.,ldyEinnlanlnl.ltii —  '     '       ~ 
MdbMT  Parti,  JD  yean  planl«l,iHig4  ft.  high. 


r«r£*inuk5ft.«i!l.,  " 

the  dcputatioD  ot  Ihc  CalHtonlin 
a  ft*  IMt  tma  than  the  (pedmen 
latba  MUeBnd  NuiKTT  wai  at  that 
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trU,  It  Vinmi.  in  lb*  turitn  u  SchSnbninn,  and  (In  In  that  of  M.  nri 
a,frMmon,ioSOrt.hlrt^hicl  "  ~      ■' 


orliinill)'  pUnud  In  the  guiea  ■(  SchSnbninn  b;  Pnncli  I .  (Snp.  Slse.]    In  the  Bounic  Cuili 

it  u  (TH,  70  veua  pUntcd.  uhI  only  £Dft.  high.  In  SwIUerland^  thr  ronalenmLt  Bvct6\gpj  {* 
p.l09S)wHVlndlTinaiured  fai  ui  In  April,  lS35,bT  M  AlphonK  Dt  Cwidolle  i  and,  Kcsidlng 
hbnniuaunkallaninUKCarAwr'f  W<i(Aiik',  vol.  al.,  It  wai  llien  IVain  1211  tal5n.  blRh,  with 
lniiili»acllj*ft.)nclmimlkrniceal  IB  in.  fcwD  1h(  pound  j  andtliediamdnaftliripKcjaiTHnll 


lniiili»Bcllj*ft.)nclmimIkrniceal  IB  in.  fconilhe  ground :  andtliediamdnaftliripKcjaiTe 
IhebranchMiiuSSn.— In  lu'r,  in  LambantT,  U  Noma,  ji  yran  l^led,  Ihr  male  iiXIL 
tb«dRumftrfnceirfthft  trunks  ft,  arvl  the  diametfr  otf  the  head  tsn,  i  there  ii  al»  a  tana 
T«art  old,  whbch  itODly^fLhlgh.     A  female  tre«,  in  another  garden  near  Milan,  hai  Bn*cnu.    ib 
IlKBotink  Oardn  at  PaT)a,a  tree,  mraiuredb;  (he  Abbi  Berleaf,  In  IBK,  wai  GDft.  hl|h.     Thia 

flnst  In  Oeman*  i  that  of  L^en  Ihe  flnnt  In  Halland  i  and  Ihal  or  the  Kille  End  Nurwrr  the 
flncti  in  EnglantC— In  North  Anwrla,  at  Wwdlandi,  near  rbiladelphi*,  then li  aim 54ft.  high, 
with  a  trunk  3 ft- 10 in.  in  eircumfrrence  tt2H,  fnm  the  mnnd  i  then  are alv  two  other  treea  In 
the  aame  ■aidej),  but  not  one  of  then  hat  erar  flovend.  ^boK  Irea  were  bioufht  («  America,  In 
Mr.  Hamilum,  In  17M.  (See  Oard.  Mag.,  all.  f.  SH.) 

Commercial  Statiitici.  Pluits,  in  the  London  nuiserie*,  are  from  1j.  6<L  to 
5i.  each,  according  to  tbe  size;  female  plaats,  5i.  eadi.  At  Bollwyller,  pUnta 
are  5  fnmcs  each ;  aod  at  Nev  York,  S  dollars. 

App.  I.     Half-hardy  Genera  belonging  to  the  Order  Taxdcea. 

learea  and  rruK,  that  II  haa  not  been  loaf  leparaud  from  It.  Tbe  qwclB  are  tail  Ireea,  natitea  of 
China,  Japan,  (he  Ea«  India,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  South  America,  and  New  Kollaiid.  About 
a  duen  apedea  hare  been  Introduced  into  England,  which  are  almvt  alwaya  kept  In  the  green- 
botue  or  Move ;  but  kome  have  been  found  IoiUih]  (fie  open  air  In  the  climate  erf*  Loudoa,  wlUi  verj 


Into  tlw  Kew  Oardeu  In  18Ui.  There  are  plintt  at  Mewa.  LoddigH'i,  and  in  larioui  ooUactiOBI, 
cietj'a  Cifdi 


P.  maavilllSa*!  SM.,  Lvnti,  Ed  ed.  «.,  p.  MS.  ;    T.  mvTophf  lla  T*«L  Jeii.,  716.,  SmUk  In 

tsTrraK  itaiked.  Common  In  Japan,  where  1(  li  alarge  and  Uoutlree,(hrwoad  of  which  la  vail 
-  -  nrk,  nM  lieing  liable  (o  the  uuckt  of  iueOi  " 

;*w  Oardeo)  In  1»H.  There  are  plantt  at  M 
uruatiT  keiK  In  green-houaea  or  cold'pitt  I  I 

rden,  which  waa  -■— — '  -  "«  ■ 

ift.and3R.hK 
.-     .Jllfttfa.     Wall 
Plant  AitaL  Rar.,  I.  p. 

iiOi',   hu   (he'l^ra 

Male  cukini  nll^led, 

pedunele.  NutgloboK; 

Iwrei  tlioul5  In.  long, 
and  111),  brnidi   |ia1e 


p^Uiu  In  .li'e,^™^; 

HepaientttiU^mt^y  I.p.  SQ.]  * 

I,     ■.ff^'""*'^**''  P  e'Cellul£o4(  rm-iCd.  1836;  T.  JpinunifaSnii(*lnflrtj'i  art.  No.  7,: 

mj    '(^"anaUvcrf?^"*' " "''"'^'  *"*  l»«eolatei  ipinoui-polnted,  and  ipr^lngenrr 

l^'VS  ^"^^'J-  ",.""''™  '^^  ■*~™-  ='■(  P*"-  if^"-,^-"*  in  «<"■>%:/..  No.  S., 
i?KJ.  fcS.^'i:.*l.'  5^! ""  "■*"  *-™n»"l.  '"•""t.  lanmola(e,  poinied,  and  bul  halfthe  teogib 
Sw.^^.iiSi"",!''^"''  '""'  "f""'*^"'  """trlT  rcacmbic  IhMC  of  a  decldiiou.  t^lm. 
Sis  ^S2      '"'''™'P'*'' '°  "'•  iit™«n  prailnce.  of  Japan,  where  11  fbmu  a  Wftreo. 

iH  C!2^^'t^  '"•  aalilngeot  lo  be  ealen.  thu  ipcclet  -a<  Introduced  In  iwj,  mi^  pethapi, 
tu^^^Ml  h'h"!?'  '  ''^'  '"  "f  ""*'  ""  '"  **•"  *™"^  '"  '•"^"'"n''  ^'boS 
DfthUipeeieiMWhile  |[oiIhta,wl!Jcbwitl3B!'blgh.™'*'  "  «re""alrt« 


T.  eJonkuu  JiL  &«■/ 


TAXA'CE£. 
■lL'H«ht.Bldunl 


mrjlg.  19B8,,  li 
P.  llonglilui,  bu 


Itme  Bilc-IIke  antlipri  of  Ihe  duiIb 
natlv*  of  tbe  Cipt  of  ODOd  Hop>, 
pluii  a  Hfwi.  LoddliH't. 
P.  cMhau  Rteh,    Btm.  Conlf., 

mlddlr^jud  fr«,  a  naSiF  of  ihilTI, 
wtaav  t[  ti  uUed   Hinlgul,   ■nd 

wm:»™i  to  EutoM.bi  the  coLlecloi 
Uomtwr- 

p.  aridami  Rich.  Conlt,  1. 1.  £  a,  und 
tbe  lilwid  oT  UontHmt,  uid  monbla 

i*.  tai^iUMi  Kunlh  In  Humb.  uid  BoDp. 
Not.  Ocn.,  £  p.  S.  1. 97. ;  Rtch.  Htm.  Conir, 
pL  ».  f.  1„  ud  «u^(.  19BS,  ud  XOO. ;  P. 
noDttnuiLaU.  eiK.,3.  ISK;  nini  mon- 
t4ti>  »mi  Sp.  i-i,  4  p.  asj.  Thl.  Ii  1  tree 
irltli  th«  hiblt  or  iSiiu  tantti.  i  natlre  of 
Fno,  iiHl  of  vhtch  oniT  tbc  ftmilo  pluil  hm 
hltbcfto  been  iBit  to  Eiirow.  Somo  eurlotu 
w  Bniitoniy  of  ia  Ftuil  will  bv  fbwid  In  Rlchiird'i 

■no  I-.  ■rrtlfbliiu:   ItJtlM  TboM 
JuplSnlEii:  but  whether  the;,  ind  ■!» 

■ppUnI  to  pUnti  nifflc<entlr  dittliici, 
or  wtaahet  tb*;  an  itbhitiiki,  we 

{.unbent   nH,  aa  ed.,  tdI!  II., 
•emBl  Mdei  ne  menthHied.    oi 

■hBitlT  dmilbad,  Mr-" '  '■'■■■■ 

and  ttn  Molliiiid,  ■ 


ind  pan  or  It  embnced  b;  that  leaf,  anil  by  conilguoiu  am ;  mi 
tbln    acupule-llke  or  ca]]fi-nke  InTolum.  whlcE  hu  a  terminal 

bodr.ofa  flrm  llnbr  tominmcr.  and  tituated  at  the  lawn  part  of 
Calyx  glolioKlT  tutbiMte,  but  coDtiacUd  towaidi  the  tip,  and  then 
nto  flindular.  nairow.  and  ipreadlng  limU.  Plitil  almnt  wholly 
led.    Fruit  TalbeTegi^aped,<lpf>alwllfa  a  onaU  point.    Twoipe- 

immMt   itwnihaiL  aod  BT*  iDtrOdlUCd^ 

n  Font  FL  El,  p.  80-,  TnO.,  p.  M,  Lam.  Pin.,  p.  le. 
Hi.Hfix.  Canif.,p.lf7.t.a.,aiHrDuiA.«OOI.  I'niali. 


McM^wUbmnySowen.  The  fmul*  Sower, which  liibown  ln.%'aMl.a.iaprodi. 

hoBtboTiew!  ItiaaiutlnorNewZealiod.wlierellwai  dlecorered  by  Dr.  Solaoder,  during  Cooler 
ftilToyago.  JnCSak'iKGDndTDTan.heuadetlieihatei  of  New  Zealand,  at  a  ^>ee  wfileh  bo 
had ■ncloiuly  named  Duiky  Bay, loHbKh.lTTa  "  Tbe  country  allhobackarthi>1nyiade«ribed 
ai  nctcdlnily  mountalnotu^  the  hint  fcrmlni  pnt  of  Ihiit  great  chain  which  eiteiHli  throughout 
the  larger  bland  fRnn  Cook'i  SUaiu.  Thcae  hllh  aie  Hid  to  wear  an  upect,  than  irhleh  a  more 
mdo  and  cnaiy  featuto  can  rarel j  be  eeen j  fbr  Iht  mountain  tummiti  are  of  wupendoui  height, 

IbeeealharL  the  land  and  all  the  Uindi  In  tlie  bay  ate  denMly  dothod  with  wood,  nrwiiy  down  to 
the  witar->  Hge.  Except  In  tbe  linr  Thamea  (a  rim  of  Mew  Zealand),  Captain  Cook  adda, "  I  ban 
mtMoi  Oner  tlmberlD  all  Mow  Zealand.  ThemoelcaniideiableRir  iliela  the  ipnice  tree  (Dictfdium 
eaHMnun&W^inHiinlndividualiofwhlcbworeoliMrTOdftomGR.  togft.orluft.  hi  rin,and  from 
«aiietXtt.to  evenlOOri.  high,  quite  large  enough  to  makeamalnmaat  fbraBnv.rour  giuiihlp.  " 
Of  tbetearei  of  thit  tree  CooC  made  beer,  which  Ikr  gave  to  hli  iblp^  umpauy  ;  end  whkb,when 
wdprepBnd.andoorractedfh>nitteitTeBiOBitrlnaencybyadecoetfanor[ihilHMphui,oTteap)Bnt 
(LMOKtimumacsiATlum),  pnredagood  anllu^utic,  and  wai  aEknowledgMl  to  be  little  Inbhir 
■DIho  American  ipruce  beer,  by  lh»e  who  bad  experience  of  both.  (Cpmg,  te  Iki  Bm.  Mag,,  ml  ii 

Lns.)    Mr.  George  Bennett,  in  hl>  OlMnaUm  m  Ike  Caafera  qf  Vra  Zcaiand,  puHli 
■tien'i  nau,  lart  that  he  hai  xen  the  Dacifdlum  cwptMnum  growing  to  the  bdght  i 
or  Wft.,  botwWi  a  Irank  eddan  exceeding  in    circumference  If "     ■^••'-<—  ^-  — 
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iMtiln  tlm  that  of  Mftf  the  NdrZnlnBdCoolfcm,  u 


It  oolr  tD  puileulu  dlHikta.     DKTfdliiB  ' 

.-^ jd  IntoBi^ud  Is  ims,  iBl  then  in  now 

plutt la  Kvtnl collstiiiiia.   Fromiunatlnruuntiy.wcUiiakli  nutun- 

Itkritia  prmehud;  i  nai,  trtUuut  iliHi]x,iI  viU  lUDd  our  olntcn  •(iliut 

m  viU,  with  cen  little  pHXcctlHi,  II U  |ici;|ii|aLKl  b;  cuttiHi,  like  hcMhi. 

D.  Uii/blbimBolajia..Lua.  Pin.,  ed.i.,  No.  69..  i>  nKqUaiied  in  Cv- 

n  Cook 'I  Km  Faf^  am  ttrtwhig  kn  iwamn,  mai  ftinnLng  a  ver)  UQ 

in.,  cd.!,,  ttw  tihlkitw,  or  nwui  ptoc, 
[i.  Sichud  CunninriiiB  on  tba  HoUufa 
ilHi  With  lh>  cUiullac  Itiyditlli^  wboK 
nxxlng  rope-11k«  turn,  ullh  hen  UHl  then  *  luft  or  learcL  wound  Hidr 

Sinll*  to  Uic  luininlu  of  these  unlgtal  and  IoAt  tteca."  (Cmim.  In  &■: 
«..U.p.SIT.)  Mr.OnwnBennenHnthitthiiuKleiatuliHalidcht 
or  Ifoiii  l£  ft.  ID  ISO  ft.,  wilh  ■  tnuk  from  li  It  (o  IgfUn  dlanetH.  b^ 
the  loftleK  tmbai  tin  In  Hew  ZeaUnd.    Tlw  wead  U  vHt,  and  uhI  (he 

tham  to  be  oomtinctad  of  a  lane  ilie  fbr  carrying  pcovWou 

D.tflamttam  [XDoa,tfa«  taigala  of  the  New  Zealanden,  tt  a  tnt 
attaiD&(  tho  bd|ht  of  80ft.  oc  TOIt,  and  npilariy  Ainilihed  with 
*— — *■ "-^  ^-"— inett  inlgnu  u>.U  tba  meioiiif  ^  the  Bans 


:  pUnu  at  Meam.  Loddlaei'i. 
m  CaDie,  iL  1i»  i  Ftadoctipui 


tin.  LdDu.,  n.  ira,  i  rnoocupui  ^                               acmo 

Ed«i>  tniu,wUh  imall  obKvn  ^                   .         "^^^ 

in  •^me  eatUni.    The  fruit  ■^SLiIb   ^  A 

M«ifc«u:,  p.  «&  L  s.'rT'ud  ^Sasl.Vv 

our  il(L900i,G0Ci3.:  Podoclipui  opIa^rhUu  £aMU.  te-  J^^^^Sel^a 

CA>t.^«r)B,l.p.7LtlilL     A  bnlMfaT  tIK  aOOdtnl  ^^WSPS^^'Vl 

to  LabUUidltn,  ^in  lOft.  to  50ft.  hi  h^L     Tlw  ^^SSw          ^Vw 

bmDchcaaniciniAlu:  tbelaanaaDcular,irtthbUaccDui  ^                    ^K_ 

wiB«Jlkeinnd^caattlMlrtaie,aDdTaiTlntaanuh  ^Vllfc 

1b  the  maooec  in  wkieli  the*  an  cut,  m  oaaionallT  to  A                         *^^ 

■DTiear  plBnatllU.    At  tbelT  ifa-  VMa  m  BmatAiHi  M^                         ^^^ 

\m»  leaiy  aKcndagcB,  whksh  at  bnjitli  becsn*  toaiet.  JUL 

The  Oowon  an  Doneckiua;  the  male  and  (onala  on  MfiUL 

ffiBknnI  bdUKhOL  ud  tonnhuL    The  leaTu  ■ppeu  to  be  HnSOBB                    - 

cwiimmd  bnuU.  In  maoDer  oT  thoa  oflE^flU.  KV.  IH      ^iflB 

Itlianatiieal't^VanlNeiiHOi   ^  onJr  dhcdifie^  V>1:  f ■      BAIL 

nieiu  ha.e  hllheno  been  bilnduad.  W   %M      !■  ffiTll 

p.  triQlmAiUalL^i-.udD.  DonlnLwnl].Plii.,(d.  %  JV         WV    W 

t..%ol.  IL.  the  taaah^ri  the  nat-Ts,  I.  de«rib«l  by 'Mr.  \M          ^M  Jg 

O.  Benont,  ai  hailnf  ^nnUe  hWon  laam,  and  It,  ^^     nof.     n|^^ 

-——■'-'-'-'■  -f  from  aoft,  to  TOa.  with  Mlnaik  ^ 


unotnchun  dncrlbcA  P.  frtchomanStda  at  of  "  pwr^il  retular  growth."  ind  ■■  "  I 
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We  bave  dwdt  at  giMter  leogth  on  the  trees  of  New  Zeabmd,  than  we  thould  otherwiae  have  done 
with  bal£.haraj  speaei ;  becatue,  flfom  the  climate,  and  the  elevation  at  which  aomc  of  them  are 
fiwDd.  we  are  mcnned  to  hope  that  they  mayprove  halfrhardy  In  the  climate  of  London,  and  nearly, 
if  not  quite,  hardy  in  the  wannest  parti  of  rKevonihire.  The  singularity  of  the  appearance  of  phyi- 
lodadus,  and  ita  obvious  aUance  to  salisbdrla,  would  render  it  a  most  desirable  introduction,  eitner 
Ibr  the  grecnJioofle  or  the  oonaerrative  wall,  and  poiribly  it  may  prove  as  hardy  as  saliiburia. 


CHAP.  CXIII. 


OF  THE  HARDY  AMD  HALF-HARDY  LIGNEOUS  PLANTS  OF  THE   ORDER 

CONl'FERA,  OR  PINA^CEJE. 

# 

i4tmi^kaikm.    lindL  Nat  Syst  of  Bot,  p.  S1& }  Richard  M£m.Conif.,  In  part. 

Sgwmi/met.    Conlferae  iUdb.  M4m.  Canif.    The  ConSfene,  till  Utdy.  included  the  order  SHsxioeae, 

already  given  p.  906&,  which  has  been  separated  from  it  bv  Dr.  Lindley.   Coniccee  UaM.  Keg,  £S2. 
4ffigiiia,    The  Tkxinxm  have  been  separated  Arom  this  order  on  the  one  hand,  whil^  on  the  <Aher, 

the  Cycadftoec  are  considered  as  approaching  very  near  it 

General  Characten  of  the  Order,  All  ligneous.  Flowers  imisexual ;  those 
of  the  two  sexes  in  distinct  catkins,  that  are  situated  upon  one  plant  in  most 
of  the  q>ecie8,  and  upon  two  plants  in  the  rest.  —  Male.  Catkin  lon^r  than 
broad.  Each  flower  a  scale  or  body,  bearing  pollen  contained  within  either 
2  cells  f<frmed  within  the  scale  or  body,  or  3  or  more  1 -celled  cases ;  in 
Aruucaria  Juss.,  in  S-eelled  cases,  exterior  to,  but  united  with,  the  scale  or 
body :  a  part  of  the  scale  or  body  is  free,  above  the  cells  or  cases  containing 
the  pollen.  —  Female.  Catkin  more  or  less  conical,  cylindrical,  or  round,  in 
figure ;  composed  of  many,  several,  or  few  flowers,  each,  in  most  species,  sub- 
tended by  a  bractea.  The  catkin,  m  the  state  of  fruit,  is  rendered  a  strobile  of 
much  the  same  figure.  Each  flower  is  constituted  of  1—3  ovules,  borne  from 
an  ovary  that  resembles  a  scale,  and  is  in  some  instances  connate  with  the 
bractea  that  subtends  it.  Ovules  regarded  as  receiving  ^impregnation  from 
direct  contact  of  the  pollen  with  the  foramen  of  the  ovule.  Bracteas  imbri- 
cated. Carpels,  which  are  the  ovaries  in  an  enlarged  and  ripened  state,  im- 
bruaited.  Seed  having  in  many  species  a  membranous  wing.  Embryo  included 
within  a  fleshy  oily  albumen,  and  having  firom  2  to  many  opposite  cotyledons, 
and  the  radide  bemg  next  the  tip  of  the  seed,  and  having  an  organic  connexion 
with  the  albumen.  Brown  has  noticed  a  very  general  tendency  in  some 
species  of  Pinus  and  A'ines  to  produce  several  embryos  in  a  seed.  —  Trees, 
almost  all  evergreen,  the  wood  abounding  in  resin.  Leaves  needle-shaped, 
scale-like,  or  lanceolate;  in  some  species  disposed  in  groups,  with  a  mem- 
branous sheath  about  the  base  of  the  group,  at  least  in  most  of  these ;  in 
some  in  rows,  in  some  oppositely  in  pairs,  decussate  in  direction ;  imbricately 
in  several  (Lmdl,  Nat.  Svst.  of  Bot, ;  T.  Nee»  ab  Etenbeck  Gen,  PI,  FL 
Germ,  lUtuir, ;  Richard  Mem,  tur  let  Com/eres ;  Wats.  Dendr,  Brit, ;  and 
observation.) 

The  Conlferae  were  first  studied  scientificallv  by  Tournefort.  In  his  /»- 
jftfii/iofifff,  &c.,  published  in  1717-19,  this  botanist  established  the  following 
nine  genera;  viz.,  ^^bies,  Pinus,  Larix,  Tliuja,  Cupr^sus,  C^rus,«/uniperus, 
Tlixus,  and  f^phedra.  Linnaeus,  in  his  Genera  Plantarum,  published  in  1737, 
onlv  adnutted  seven  of  Toumefort's  genera,  uniting  jLarix  to  i^^bies,  and 
Cearua  to  Junlperus.  Adanson,  in  1763,  in  his  FamiUcs  det  Plantes,  adopted 
Toumefort's  genera,  with  the  exception  of  C%drus,  which,  with  Linnaeus,  he 
united  to  Junf  penis ;  and  he  added  to  the  Conlferae  the  penera  Casuarina 
Rumph.^  and  ^quis^tum  L,  A.  L.  De  Jussieu,  in  1789,  in  his  Genera  Plania^ 
rum,  formed  the  family  of  Coniferae  of  the  seven  genera  adopted  by  Linnaeus, 
placing  there  the  Casuarina  of  Rumphius,  and  adding  the  genus  Araucaria, 
Lamarck  (Encyc,  Meth,,  iL  p.  32.,  published  in  1790),  under  the  article  Co- 
nlferae, adopted  the  genera  of  Linnaeus  and  Jussieu,  with  the  exception  of 
Araucaria,  which  he  describes,  in  another  part  of  his  work,  under  the  name  of 
Dombeya.     Gaertner,  in    1791  (De  Fruct.  et  Sem,  Plant,),  united  in  one 
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group,  under  the  name  of  Plnus,  the  genera  Pinua,  A'bies,  and  X&rix  of 
Toumefort ;  and  adopted  the  genera  Tliiga,  ./unf  perus,  Cuprous,  and  7%zim 
as  characterised  by  Linnaeus.  Solander,  in  1786,  in  a  Diuertation  published 
at  Berlin  by  G.  Forster,  indicated  the  Dacr^dium  cupr^ssinum  aa  a  new  genus 
belonging  to  Conlferse,  but  did  not  give  its  character.  Lambert,  the  vice- 
president  of  the  Linnsean  Society,  published,  in  1803,  the  first  volume  of  bis 
magnificent  work,  A  Description  of  the  Gentu  Pinus^  the  second  volume  of 
which  was  published  in  1832,  and  the  third  in  1837.  L'H^tier  founded  the 
genus  Podocirpus  in  1806,  and  Smith  that  of  Salisbiiria  in  1796.  Persoon 
added  the  genus  Altfngia  to  Ck>nifera?,  having  mistaken  a  species  of  Liouid- 
ianbar,  the  aboriginal  name  of  which  is  Altingia,  for  one  of  the  Coniters. 
R.  A.  Salisbury  published,  in  1807,  in  the  Lmrngan  DransaetionSf  vol.  viiL, 
some  curious  observations  on  the  stienias  of  the  Coniferae,  and  endeavoured 
to  establish  four  new  genera ;  viz.,  Belis  (Cunninghkima),  A'gathb  (Ddm^ 
fnara),  Eut^ssa,  and  Colymbea  (^Araucdria),  Ventenat,  in  1808,  gave  a 
new  character  to  the  Thuja  articuikta  of  Desfontaines,  which  he  named 
CftUitris.  M.  Targioni  Tazzetti  of  Florence  published,  in  the  Annals  of  the 
Museum  of  that  city.  Observations  on  the  ComfercBt  and  particularly  on  the 
genera  71ii\ja  and  C\ipr^8us,  which  he  unites  in  one  genus.  MM.  Mirbel  and 
Schubert  have  published,  in  the  Annales  du  MusSum  de  Paris,  torn,  xv.,  and  in 
the  Bulletin  des  Sciences  de  la  Societe  PhUomatique^  tom.  iu.,  and  in  various 
other  works,  many  observations  on  the  Coniferae.  Both  these  bot&nists  have 
proposed  a  new  classification  of  the  genera  which  compose  the  order,  arranging 
them  into  two  groups :  the  one  containing  the  genera  in  which  die  flowers 
are  turned  up,  and  tne  other  all  those  in  which  they  are  turned  down.  M. 
Mirbel,  in  1812,  separated  the  Cupr^sus  dSsticha  from  the  other  species  of 
that  genus,  and  described  it  under  the  name  of  Schub^rtta;  a  name  which  has 
not  been  generally  adopted,  because  it  was  found  that  M.  Richard,  senior,  had 
already  described  it  under  the  name  of  Taxodium  in  the  Annales  du  Musee^ 
tom.  xvi.  M.  Tristan,  in  the  same  volume  of  the  Annales,  endeavours  to 
show  that  A'^ies  and  Lhnx  ought  to  be  united,  as  Linnaeus  and  Gasrtner 
had  previously  done.  In  this  volume  appeared  also  a  new  classification  of 
the  genera  composing  the  Conlferse,  by  M.  Richard,  senior ;  in  which  he 
endeavoured  to  establish  the  three  groups  or  sections  of  7\uciDeae,  Cuprtoine, 
and  ilbietinae ;  and  this  arrangement  is  adopted  in  the  same  author's  justly 
celebrated  work,  Mem,  sur  les  Comferes,  published  after  his  death  by  his  son, 
M.  Achille  Richard,  in  1826.  It  is  the  arrangement  of  this  author,  as  modi- 
fied by  Dr.  Lindley  in  the  edition  of  his  Iniroducikm  to  the  Natural  System 
published  in  1836,  that  we  have  followed  in  this  work;  and  the  characters 
of  the  genera  have  been  either  drawn  up  or  amended  for  us  by  Professor 
Don ;  who  has  also  kindly  looked  over  the  proof  sheets.  By  Dr.  Lindley's 
arrangement,  Richard's  section  7\ixlneae  is  removed  from  the  CSoniferae> 
and  made  a  separate  order,  under  the  name  of  T^Axaceae,  as  given  in  p.  2065. ; 
and,  under  Richard's  two  sections  ilbietinae  and  Cupr^inse^  the  true  Co- 
nifers are  arranged  as  follows :  — 

Sect.  I.    i^BiE^TiNf  Richard, 

Sect,  Char.  All  the  genera  included  in  the  group  are  evei^green,  except 
Zarix.  Branches  in  whorls;  except,  perhaps,  in  Dammara.  Buds 
scaly.  Catkins  of  each  sex  of  numerous  flowers.  Tip  of  the  ovule 
pointing  towards  the  axis  of  the  catkin,  except  in  Cunninghamiff.  Leaves 
scattered,  or  in  groups. 

*  Sexes  monoecious. 
Pianos  Xr.,  in  part.  Male.  Catkins  erouped.  Pollen  contained  in  2  cells, 
formed  in  the  scale,  that  opens  lengUiwise.  —  Female.  Ovules  2.  Strobile 
ovately  conical  in  most  species.  Qarpels,  or  outer  scales,  thickened  at  the 
tip,  exceeding  the  bracteas  or  thin  outer  scales  in  length,  and  concealing 
them:  persistent.  —  Leaves  in  groups  of  2,  3,  or  5;  each  group  arising 
out  of  a  scaly  sheath. 
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A^iKs  lAnk,  This  diflers  from  Pinus,  as  above  defined,  in  having  the  cones 
pendent,  and  less  decidedly  grouped ;  the  strobiles  cylindrically  conical ; 
the  carpels  not  thickened  at  the  tip ;  and  the  leaves  solitary.  They  are 
partially  scattered  in  insertion,  and  more  or  less  2-ranked  in  direction. 

PvcRA  link.  This  differs  from  Pinus  and  A'bies,  as  above  defined,  in  having 
the  cones  erect*  The  strobile  is  cylindrical,  and  has  its  carpels  not  thick- 
ened at  the  tip.  Both  carpels  and  bracteas  separate  from  the  axis  of  the 
strobile;  and  the  leaves  are  obviously  2*rankea  in  direction.  (D.Don.) 

XrA^Kiz  Town,  This  differs  from  A^hieSy  as  above  defined,  in  its  leaves  being 
annual,  and  disposed  in  groups ;  and  in  having  the  cones  erect. 

Census  BarreUer,    This  diilers  from  Xarix  in  being  evergreen,  and  in  the 

^carpels  separating  firom  the  axis.    The  leaves,  as  in  Lknx,  are  disposed  in 

groups,  many  in  a  group ;  and  the  cones  are  erect.    Anthers  crowned  by 

an  elliptical  scabrous  crest      Strobiles  solitary;    crest  with  coriaceous 

compressed  carpels,  which  are  deciduous. 

CcNNiNGHA^M/ii  R.  Br.  Male.  Catkins  erouped.  Pollen  contained  in  3 
cases  that  depend  from  the  scale. — Femue.  Ovules  3.  Strobile  ovate. — 
Leaves  solitary,  scattered  in  insertion,  more  or  less  2-ranked  in  direction, 
flat,  acuminate,  and  serrulate. 

Da'mmaba  Rumphius.  Male.  Catkins  solitary.  Pollen  contained  in  from 
5  to  24  cases,  pendent  from  the  apex  of  the  scale.  — Female.  Ovules  2, 
free.     Strobile  turbinate.  —  Leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  oflen  opposite. 

♦  *  Sexes  [?]  dwscious, 
AtLAUC^niA  Jussieu.    Male.    Pollen  contained  in  from   10  to  20  cases, 
pendent  from  tlie  apex  of  the  scale.    Ovule  solitary,  connate  with  the 
carpel  or  scale.    Leaves  imbricate. 

Sect.  IL    CupRB^ssiNJB  Richard, 

Sect,  Char,    All  the  kinds  evei^een,  except  Taxddium  Rich.    Branches 
inserted  scatteredly  in  most,  if  not  all.    Buds  not  sealy.    Flowers  of 
each  sex  but  few  in  a  catkin.    Ovule  with  its  tip  pointing  from  the  axis 
of  the  catkin. 
*  *  Sexet  manceciout. 

7\iu^JA  Rich.  Male.  Catkin  terminal,  solitary.  Pollen  of  each  flower 
included  in  4  cases,  that  are  attached  to  the  inner  face  of  the  scale,  towards 
its  base. —  Female.  Catkin  terminal.  Ovary  connate  with  the  bractea: 
the  two  conjoined  may  be  termed  a  receptacle.  Ovules  2  to  each  recep- 
tacle. Receptacles  seroipeltate,  imbricated,  smooth,  or,  in  some,  having  a 
recurved  beak  near  the  tip.  Seeds  inconspicuously  winged,  or  not  winged. 
Cotyledons  2. — Branchlets  compressed.  Leaves  scale-like,  closely  imbri- 
cated, compressed. 
Ca'llitris  Vent,  Male.  Catkins  terminal,  solitary.  Pollen  of  each  flower 
contained  in  2 — 5  cases,  attached  to  the  lower  part  of  the  scale,  which  is 
peltate.  —  Female.  Catkin  terminal,  of  4—6  ovaries,  or  else  receptacles, 
each  spreading  at  the  tip,  and  disposed  upon  so  short  an  axis  as  to  seem, 
in  the  state  of  fruit,  the  valves  of  a  regular  pericarp,  at  which  time  each  has  a 
mucro  near  the  tip.  Ovules  3  to  many  to  each  ovary,  or  receptacle.  Seed 
winged. — General  appearance  like  that  of  the  kinds  of  cypress.  Branches 
jointed.  Leaves  minute,  scale-shaped,  opposite  or  whorfed,  situated  under 
the  joints  of  the  branches. 
CupRB^ssus  L,  Male.  Catkin  terminal,  solitary.  Pollen  of  each  flower 
contained  in  4  cases,  attached  to  the  scale  on  the  inner  face  at  the  lower 
edge.  Scales  peltate. —  Female.  Ovaries  each  connate  with  the  bractea, 
thus  constitutmg  a  receptacle.  Ovules  to  each  receptacle  8  or  more. 
Strobile  globose.  Receptacles,  as  included  in  the  strobile,  peltate,  having 
an  obscure  tubercle  at  the  tip;  disposed  collaterally, not  imbricately.  Seeds 
compressed,  angular;  affixed  to  the  narrow  basal  part  of  the  receptacle. 
Cotyledons  2. — Leaves  appressedly  imbricated. 
Jaxo^dium  Rich,    Male.     Catkins  disposed  in  a  pyramidal  compound  spike. 
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Pollen  of  each  flower  borne  in  5  cases,  attached  to  the  scale  at  its  inner 
£ice.  —  Female.  Catkins  2 — ^3  together,  near  the  base  of  the  spike  of  cat- 
kins of  male  flowers,  eadi  consisting  of  a  small  number  of  flowers.  Ovules 
2  to  an  ovary.  Strobile  globose.  Scales  peltate,  angled.  Seed  angled  in 
outline,  and  having  angular  projections  on  the  surfiice ;  its  integument  very 
thick.     Cotyledons  6 — 7.  —  Leaves  linear,  disposed  in  2  ranks.     Annual. 

*  *  Sexes  dkeciouif  or  rarefy  numceciout, 
JuNi'PERUs  L,  Male.  Catkins  axillary  or  terminal.  Pollen  of  each  flower 
ia  3 — 6  cases,  attached  to  the  basal  ed^  of  the  scale,  and  prominent  from 
it. — Female.  Catkin  axillary,  resemblmg  a  bud ;  consisting  of  1 — 3  fleshy 
ovaries;  bracteated  at  the  base.  Ovules  I  to  an  ovary.  The  ovaries 
coalesce,  and  become  a  fleshy  juicy  strobile,  resembling  a  berry.  Seeds 
1 — 3,  each  obscurely  3-comered,  and  having  5  gland-bearing  pits  towards 
the  base. — Leaves  opposite  or  temate,  narrow,  rigid,  and  not  rarely  minute 
and  scale-shaped. 

Sect.  I.   ^BIE^TINJE. 


4 


iJ 


The  ifbietinae,  or  the  pine  and  fir  tribe  (arbres  verts,  J^. ;  nadelholz,  Crer,) 
are  timber  trees,  as  important  in  the  construction  of  houses,  and  in  civil 
architecture  generally,  as  the  oak  is  in  the  construction  of  ships,  and  in  all 
kinds  of  naval  architecture.  The  trees  of  this  section  of  the  Coniferas  are  so 
different  in  their  external  appearance,  not  only  from  the  trees  of  all  other 
orders,  but  even  from  the  section  Cupr^ssinae,  that  they  mijsht  well  form  an 
order  of  themselves.  The  j^bi^tins  are  almost  all  trees  of  lofty  stature,  pyra- 
midal in  form,  and  regularly  furnished  with  verttcillate  frond4ike  branches, 
from  the  base  to  the  summit  of  the  trunk.  These  branches,  unlike  those 
of  every  other  kind  of  tree,  die  off  as  the  tree  grows  old,  without  ever  attaining 
a  timber-like  size ;  so  that,  in  a  physiological  point  of  view,  they  may  be  con- 
sidered as  rather  like  immense  leaves  than  branches ;  and  this  circumstance, 
as  well  as  others,  seems  to  connect  the  pines  and  firs  with  the  palms.  Almost 
all  the  species  are  evergreen,  and  have  linear  needle-like  leaves ;  whence  the 
German  names  of  nadelholz  and  tangelholz.  The  number  of  i^bietinae 
described  by  Linnaeus  amounted  to  no  more  than  12  species.  Smith,  in  1819, 
in  Rees*s  Cyclopaedia,  described  35  species ;  and  in  Lambert's  Genut  Pima, 
the  last  volume  of  which  was  published  in  1837,  66  species  are  described. 
Besides  these,  some  others  have  been  introduced,  of  which  little  is  yet 
known ;  so  that  the  number  in  British  collections  is  considered  to  amount  to 
upwards  of  70  species,  exclusive  of  varieties.  They  are  all  natives  of  tempe- 
rate regions,  and  chiefly  of  the  northern  hemisphere.  On  the  poorest  descrip- 
tion of  dry  soil,  a  greater  bulk  of  valuable  timber  will  be  produced  in  any  given 
time  by  a  crop  of  ilbi^nae  adapted  to  it,  than  by  a  crop  of  any  other  natural 
order  of  trees  whatever.  According  to  Delamarre,  the  proportion  between  the 
timber  produced  by  the  common  pines,  and  the  common  broad-leaved  trees 
of  Europe,  in  a  poor  dry  soil,  in  any  given  time,  is  as  10  to  1. 

Detcripiion.  In  regard  to  general  form,  the  i4bietinae,  when  full  grown, 
and  beginning  to  decay,  are  partlv  trees  with  spiry  tops,  and  partly  round  or 
flat-headed  trees.  The  genera  il  hies,  Pfcea,  and  Lknx  form  conical  trees,  of 
the  utmost  regularity  of  figure,  in  every  stage  of  their  growth  ;  the  different 
species  of  Plnus  and  Cednis,  on  the  other  hand,  form  regular  cones  when  they 
are  young,  and  until  they  attain  a  certain  age ;  but  their  heads  become  round  or 
flattened  as  they  grow  old ;  the  branches  near  the  bottom  of  the  trunk  drop  oflf^ 
and  those  near  the  summit  increase  in  thickness,  and  in  lateral  extension ;  and 
hence  the  grandeur  of  the  heads  of  these  trees,  when  favourably  situated  and 
of  great  age.    The  genus  Cedrus  is  remarkable  for  the  horizontal  direction 
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taken  by  its  branches  in  every  stage  of  its  growth ;  and  the  blanches  of 
iTbies  canadensis  are  equally  remarkable  for  their  slendemess,  and  drooping 
character. 

The  roots  of  the  ilbi^tinae  differ  from  those  of  almost  all  other  trees,  in  not 
descending  perpendicularly;  but,  both  in  young  and  old  trees,  spreading 
along  the  sumce  of  the  ground ;  and,  very  generally,  after  the  trees  have 
attained  some  age,  swelling  and  appearing  above  it.  They  are  numerous,  and 
of  less  thickness  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  trunk,  than  in  the  case  of  any 
other  trees,  except  the  palms ;  but,  being  near  the  surface,  and  often  partially 
above  it,  they  are  of  a  more  tough  and  woody  nature,  and  are,  consequently, 
better  able  to  resist  the  action  of  the  wind  on  the  head  of  the  tree,  than  m 
the  case  of  trees  the  roots  of  which  run  deep  under  ground,  and  which  are 
consequently  much  less  tough  and  woodv.  The  vitality  of  the  roots  of  some 
species  is  most  extraordinary;  stumps  of  the  silver  fir  (Plcea  pectinkta)  having 
been  found  in  a  growing  state,  but  without  leaves,  after  the  trunk  had  been 
cut  down  for  upwards  of  40  years.  The  roots  of  none  of  the  species  throw 
up  suckers;  nor,  when  the  stems  are  cut  down,  do  shoots  spring  from  the 
collar.  In  some  species,  as  in  P.  7^\ia  and  its  varieties,  numerous  abortive 
shoots,  or  tufts  of  leaves,  are  produced  from  the  old  trunk ;  and  some  of  the 
Anatic  and  Mexican  species  also  indicate  this  tendency,  though  in  a  much 
8t]ghter  degree. 

The  trunk,  in  all  the  species,  grows  erect  and  straight ;  in  some,  as  in  the 
Pfcea  pectinata  of  Europe,  it  attains  the  height  of  130  ft.  or  upwards,  with  a 
diameter  of  from  4  ft.  to  8  ft. ;  and,  in  the  i^cea  gr^ndis  of  America,  it  is 
said  to  attain  the  height  of  200  ft.  The  stem  is  almost  always  beautifully 
and  regularly  tapered,  and  without  those  lai^  protuberances  common  in 
trees  which  have  their  brandies  of  equal  durability  to  the  trunk  itself,  and  of 
like  capacity  for  attaining  as  large  a  size.  Where  the  ^bi^tins  have  been 
grown  close  together,  the  trunks  are  almost  always  straight,  and  frequently 
without  a  single  branch  to  the  height  of  80  ft.  or  100ft.;  the  side  branches, 
in  such  cases,  prematurely  decaying,  from  the  absence  of  light  and  air.  Trunks 
of  this  kind  are  common  in  the  spruce  fir  plantations  of  Sweden  and  Norway ; 
and  they  constitute  the  fir  poles  of  commerce,  so  much  used  throughout 
Europe  as  masts  for  small  craft,  and  as  supports  for  scaffolding.  Trunks  of 
the  same  character  are  also  found  in  the  pine  forests  of  the  north  of  Europe 
and  of  North  America :  and  from  them  are  made  the  masts  of  the  largest 
American  ships ;  and  the  beams,  rafters,  joists,  and  boards,  used  in  civil 
architecture,  and  particularly  in  the  construction  of  houses  in  the  temperate 
climates  of  both  hemispheres. 

The  branches,  in  the  greater  number  of  the  species,  are  verdcillate,  hori- 
zontal in  their  direction,  uniform  in  their  size  and  shape,  and,  with  the 
smaller  shoots,  especially  in  old  trees,  generally  pendent.  In  all,  the  main 
shoot  of  the  branch  is  slender,  and  never  attains  a  great  thickness.  In 
some  genera  (as  in  Pfcea)  the  branches  are  frondose,  and  quite  flat ;  having 
a  slender  main  shoot,  regularly  furnished  with  smaller  side  shoots;  whidi  are 
again  subdivided  into  numerous  twiss,  or  spray ;  and  the  surface  of  the 
whole  is  flat,  like  that  of  the  leaf  ofa  fern.  In  iTbies  and  J>arix,  the  side 
branchlets,  which  proceed  from  the  main  shoot  of  the  branch,  are  for  the  most 
part  pendent.  In  Cedrus,  the  branches  are  more  woody  than  in  the  case  of  any 
other  genus ;  and  in  Pinus  least  frond-like.  As  the  tree  advances  in  growth, 
the  branches  die  off,  banning  from  below ;  more  especially  where  several 
trees  have  been  associated  together.  There  are,  however,  exceptions  in  the 
case  of  single  trees  in  fiivourable  situations,  when  the  branches  assume  a 
woody  and  permanent  character ;  and  this  is  very  frequently  exemplified  in 
single  trees  of  the  cedar,  the  silver  fir,  and  the  Scotch  pine,  which  have 
had  their  trunks  broken  over  at  a  certain  stase  of  their  growth.  Indeed, 
pinching  out  the  leading  shoot  of  any  species  n>r  two  or  three  years  in  suc- 
cession, when  the  tree  is  young,  will  generally  cause  it  to  produce,  instead 
of  a  single  trunk,  a  number  of  trunk-like  branches,  which  form  a  bushy  tree. 
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of  a  character  anomaknui  to  that  of  the  Jbi^tins  In  general.  This  anoma- 
lous character  will  be  illustrated  bv  the  portraits  of  a  silver  fir,  and  some 
spruce  firs,  which  we  shall  give  in  a  future  page. 

The  bark  of  the  ^bietinse  is  thin  in  young  trees  ;  and,  in  some  species  of 
ufbies  and  Picea,  even  in  old  trees,  it  is  never  either  very  thick,  or  very 
rouffh.  In  many  species  of  Pinus,  on  the  contrary,  it  becomes  very  thick, 
rigid,  cracked,  and  deeply  furrowed  in  old  trees,  firom  the  trunks  of  which  it 
mi^  be  cut  in  large,  plates. 

The  wood  is  chiefly  composed  of  parallel  fibres,  arranged  in  a  manner 
somewhat  intermediate  between  that  of  dicotyledonous  and  monocotyle- 
donous  trees ;  and,  in  consequence  of  these  fibres  not  bein^  very  close,  the 
wood  is  elastic  and  resilient.  Being  resinous,  it  is  also,  m  general,  very 
durable,  and  of  great  combustibility.  Michaux  remarks  that  *'  the  branches  of 
resinous  trees  consist  almost  wholly  of  wood  of  which  the  organisation  is 
even  more  perfect  than  it  is  in  the  body  of  the  tree,  and  that  the  reverse  is 
the  case  witn  trees  having  deciduous  leaves.  As  soon  as  vegetation  ceases  in 
any  part  of  the  tree,  the  consistence  of  the  wood  speedily  changes;  the  sap 
decays ;  and  the  heart,  already  impregnated  with  resinous  juice,  becomes  sur« 
chai^d  to  such  a  degree  as  to  double  its  weight  in  a  year.  The  accumulation 
is  said  to  be  much  greater  after  4  or  5  years ;  the  eeneral  fact  may  be  proved 
by  comparing  the  wood  of  trees  recently  felled,  with  that  of  others  long  since 
dead."    (M  Amer.  ^/.,iii.  p.  143.) 

The  leaves  are,  in  almost  every  case,  linear,  subulate,  acicular,  and  per- 
sistent ;  though  in  Cunninghkm»a  Uiey  are  lanceolate,  and  in  Ddmmara  oblong. 
In  some  species  they  remain  on  for  four  or  five  years,  and,  in  Araucdria^ 
for  ten  or  twelve  years.  In  only  one  genus  (Zrarix)  are  they  deciduous. 
In  Pinus,  Larix,  and  Cklrus,  they  are  placed  together  in  bundles  of  from 
2  to  6  in  a  bundle ;  but  in  A'hies  and  Picea  the  leaves  are  single.  Where 
the  leaves  are  in  bundles,  they  are  considered  by  botanists  as  abortive 
shoots;  because  the  rudiments  of  a  shoot  are  found  at  the  base  of  the 
leaves :  and  hence,  in  pine  plants  of  only  one  or  two  years'  growth  from  the 
seed,  the  leaves  are  solitary ;  and  it  is  only  in  the  third  or  fourth  year 
that  in  the  axils  of  these  solitary  leaves  small  short  shoots  appear, 
each  terminating  in  a  fasciculus  of  from  8  to  6  leaves.  The  leaves  of 
aU  the  species  are  without  stipules ;  the  numerous  scales  which  are 
found  among  them  when  the  shoots  are  newly  developed,  being  considered 
as  belonging  to  the  buds.  In  Pinus,  the  leaves  are  in  general  more  than 
double  the  length  of  those  of  the  other  genera ;  the  shortest,  as  in  P.  sylvestris, 
being  from  l|m.  to  2  in.  Ions;  while  those  of  P.  Pindster  are  from  6  in.  to 
9  in.  in  length,  and  those  of  P.  austr^lis  Michx,  are  from  1  f^.  to  1^  ft.  In 
all  the  other  genera,  the  leaves  are  not  much  longer  than  half  an  inch ;  and 
very  rarely,  as  m  Picea  Webbtoiui,  exceed  an  inch.  The  long-leaved  species 
belong  to  warm  climates ;  and  these,  when  grown  in  cold  climates,  have  their 
leaves  considerably  shortened.  In  texture»  the  leaves  are  hard  and  cori« 
aceous,  as  in  the  case  of  most  evergreens;  but  those  of  Lknx  form  an  excep- 
tion. The  leaves,  in  all  the  species,  are  without  lateral  nerves ;  and  they  are 
composed  of  parallel  fibres,  like  those  of  the  Monocotyledonese. 

The  buds  are  enclosed  in  numerous  scales,  and  are  developed  in  the  axils  of 
the  leaves,  or  at  the  extreme  points  of  the  shoots.  In  all  the  species  they  are 
very  few  in  number,  compared  with  those  of  broad-leaved  trees,  m  which  there 
is  a  bud  either  developed,  or  in  embryo,  at  the  base  of  every  leaf.  In  the 
^bietinas  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  not  one  bud  for  a  million  of  leaves; 
and  the  few  that  are  found  in  the  axils  are  almost  confined  to  the  genera 
^^bies,  Picea,  X^rix,  and  C^drus.  The  buds  are  most  numerous  in  X^arix, 
and  least  so  in  Pinus,  in  which  last  genus  they  are  almost  entirelv  confined 
to  the  points  of  the  shoots.  In  general,  the  bud  which  terminates  the  summit 
of  the  tree,  and  is  destined  to  form  its  leading  shoot,  and  increase  its  height, 
is  developed  the  last ;  and  this  retardation  seems  a  provision  of  nature  for  the 
safety  ot  the  most  important  shoot  which  the  tree  can  produce ;  thus  in- 
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sariog  its  height  rather  than  its  breadth,  and  the  production  of  timber  by  the 
preservation  of  its  pemanent  trunk,  rnther  than  of  its  temporary  and  com- 
paratively useless  branches. 

The  flowers  are  disposed  in  catkins :  they  are  unisexoal,  and  those  of  the 
male  are  totally  difierent  from  those  of  the  female.  In  most  species,  both 
male  and  female  catkins  are  on  the  same  tree ;  but  in  Araucdriay  as  far  as 
that  genus  \b  known,  they  are  supposed  to  be  on  different  trees.  The  male 
flowers  consbt  of  a  number  of  stamens  without  any  floral  envelope,  but 
simply  accompanied  by  scales;  and  are  much  more  numerous  than  the  females, 
as  18  generally  the  case  in  unisexual  plants.  The  pollen  from  the  anthers 
of  most  species,  when  ripe,  drops  on  tne  lower  branches  in  such  abundance 
as  to  <;hange  their  colour  firom  green  to  yellow  ;  and  both  in  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland,  according  to  Lightfoot ;  and  in  the  Vosees,  in  the  north-east 
of  France,  according  to  Loiseleur  Deslongchamps,  it  has  been  carried  to  a 
distance  by  wind,  and  has  fallen  on  the  ground  like  a  shower  of  sulphur,  to  the 
great  terror  of  the  superstitious.  The  female  flowers  consist  or  a  pistil,  or 
stigma,  enclosed  in  a  simple  perianth,  or  calyx,  and  accompanied  by  an  in- 
vomcrum  composed  of  one,  two,  or  of  several  scales.  There  are  in  roost 
genera  two  scales  to  each  flower;  an  exterior  one,  which  is  large  and  thick, 
and  forms  the  outer  surface  of  the  pine  and  fir  cones ;  and  an  interior  one, 
which  springs  from  the  base  of  the  otner,  and  is  thin ;  and  which  protects  two 
flowers,  that  afterwards  become  two  seeds. 

The  (hiit  of  the  ilbi^tinss  are  all  cones,  which  vary  somewhat  in  form, 
diottgh  they  are  in  general,  as  the  word  implies,  conical ;  and  they  diffisr  in 
size,  from  that  of  i4^bies  canad^nris,  which  is  about  half  an  inch  m  length, 
to  that  of  Phius  Lambertiona,  which  has  been  found  2  ft.  long.  The  cones 
whidi  are  thickest  in  proportion  to  thdr  length  are  those  of  P,  Pfnea,  Cedrus, 
and  Araucdria  ;  that  of  tne  latter  beins  almost  spherical.  The  largest  of  all 
the  cones  known,  is  that  of  P.  macroc&pa,  which  is  more  than  1  ft.  in  length, 
and  6  in.  in  diameter ;  and  which  weighs  about  4  lbs.  In  some  species  of 
Mrix,  the  axis  of  the  cone  is  continued  in  the  form  of  a  shoot ;  and  in  Picea 
bractc^ta  the  scales  are  prolonged  in  the  shape  of  leaves.  In  some,  as  in  Cedrus, 
i'hnis  Pfnea,  &c.,  the  scales,  or  exterior  calyxes,  of  the  cones  adhere  closely 
together,  and,  as  they  ripen,  become  almost  of  a  woody  texture ;  in  others,  as 
in  P.  5tr6bus,  and  in  the  whole  of  the  species  of  ifbies,  the  scales  are  loose 
and  open,  and  of  a  leathery  or  soft  texture,  and  may  be  very  easily  separated. 
The  seed  is  readily  extracted  from  the  latter  description  of  cones,  but  with 
difficulty  from  the  fonner.  The  cones  in  some  species,  as  in  P.  sylv^tris, 
arrive  at  maturity  in  the  second  year ;  but  in  others,  as  in  P,  Plnea  and 
the  genus  6*Mrus,  not  till  the  third  year.  In  some,  they  remain  on  the  tree 
only  two  years :  but  in  others,  as  in  P.  TleMa  and  Cedrus  Libani,  they  re- 
main on  three  or  four  years  ;  and  on  P.  pungens  from  ten  to  twenty  years. 

The  largest  seeds  are  those  of  the  Pinus  Pinea ;  and  the  smallest  those 
of  some  species  of  ^^bies.  The  seeds  consist  of  albumen,  composed  of  fiari- 
naceous  matter,  impregnated  with  resin  and  oil ;  in  which  tne  embryo  is 
embedded.  This  oil  has  an  acrid  taste ;  but,  as  it  can  be  removed  by 
roasting,  the  farinaceous  matter  which  remains  may  then  be  eaten  like  that 
of  other  seeds  and  roots.  Hence  all  the  seeds  of  the  ^^bi^tinas  may  be 
considered  not  only  as  edible,  but  as  highly  nutritive.  In  some  spedes,  as 
the  P.  Pinea  of  £urope,  and  the  Araucdria  brasiliana  of  South  America, 
the  terebinthinate  matter  in  the  seeds  is  so  small,  that  they  may  be  eaten 
without  roasting;  while  on  the  other  hand,  in  Araucdria  imbric^ta,  and  in 
Oyrus  Deoddray  it  is  so  great  that  the  seeds  are  kilndried  by  the  collectors 
of  them  in  the  mountains,  before  being  brought  down  into  the  plains  for  sale. 

In  germinating,  the  seed  first  swells  and  bursts  at  the  upper  or  narrow  end, 
whence  the  radicle  proceeds  and  turns  downwards  into  the  soil ;  while,  soon 
after,  the  lower,  or  thick,  part  of  the  seed  opens,  and  the  leaves  are  developed, 
and  rise  above  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  seeds  in  most  of  the  species 
arc  polycotyledonous ;  but  in  Cunninghaniia  there  are  only  two  cotyledons, 
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and*  seldom  more  in  Arauedria  imbricita.  In  Pious  hiops  there  are  four 
cotyledons ;  in  P.  sylvestris  from  five  to  seven ;  in  j4H>ies  exc^lsa  there  are 
from  three  to  nine ;  in  Lhnx  europee^  fix>m  five  to  seven ;  in  Pinus  iStrdbus 
eight ;  in  C^nis  LibiUii  firom  nine  to  eleven  ;  and  in  Pinus  Pinea  fit>m  ten  to 
twelve. 

The  general  structure  of  the  ^hi^nae  is  remarkaUe  for  its  unity.  The 
vessels,  both  in  the  leaves  and  wood,  are  strai^t  and  paralld;  the  trunk  is 
straight,  and  the  branches  and  all  their  subdivisions  straight  and  parallel  also. 
Even  the  leaves,  whether  inserted  in  rows  as  in  the  firs,  or  irregularly  round 
the  stem  as  in  the  spruces  and  pines,  all  stand)  out  parallel,  and  at  right  an- 
gles to  the  branches.  The  branches  form  whorls;  and  so  do  the  leaves  of 
the  cotyledons.  The  ahttpe  of  the  firuit  is  conical,  and  so  is  that  of  t^e  entire 
tree. 

The  rate  of  growth  of  the  Jbi^nae  is,  in  general,  raoid;  and  the  duration  of 
the  tree,  compared  with  that  of  the  oak,  short.  The  most  rapid-growing 
species  in  the  climate  of  London  is  the  P2nus  Laricio,  which  will  attain  the 
height  of  20  (t  in  10  years ;  and  the  species  of  this  section  generaUy  reach 
maturity,  in  the  climate  of  Britain,  in  from  60  to  100  years.  Most  of  the 
European  species  bear  cones  at  about  20  years'  growth,  or  before ;  the  spruce 
fir,  on  dry  chalky  soils,  in  less  than  half  that  period.  The  pinaster  arrives  at 
maturity  sooner  than  anv  other  European  pine,  but  seldom  lasts  longer  than 
from  40  to  50  years.  The  European  species  of  slowest  growth,  and  greatest 
duration,  is  the  P.  Cembra^  which  seldom  attains  more  than  30  ft.  or  40  ft.  in 
height,  but  which  lives  for  several  oenturies.  The  two  species  which  in 
Europe  are  most  valuable  for  their  timber  are  the  P.  sylvestns  and  the  Xr^rix 
europae^  The  grandest  and  most  ornamental  species  is,  unquestionably,  the 
Cedras  Libkni,  and  the  most  elegant  and  gracefiil  the  A\ni&i  canadensis.  The 
species  which  produce  the  greatest  quantity  of  timber  in  the  shortest  time,  in 
tne  climate  of  Britain,  are  the  Scotch  pine  and  the  larch ;  but  in  favourable 
situations,  both  in  Germany  and  Switzerland,  these  species  are  exceeded  in 
this  respect  by  the  silver  fir ;  in  Spain  by  the  pinaster ;  and  in  North  America 
by  the  Weymouth  pine. 

The  greater  number  of  the  species  of  i^bi^nse  will  live  in  the  open  air  in 
the  climate  of  London ;  but  some  few  require  to  be  protected  there  from  the 
firost. 

Geography,  The  i^bi^tins  enjoy  an  extensive  range,  but  chiefly  in-  the 
temperate  parts  of  the  northern  hemisphere.  Some  species  are  found,  both 
in  Europe  and  America,  so  far  north  as  to  be  bordering  on  the  regions  of 
perpetual  snow ;  and  others,  in  Central  Europe  and  in  Asia,  on  the  Alpine 
and  Himalayan  mountains,  in  places  where,  from  their  great  elevation,  the 
climate  is  equally  cold  Wahlenberg  and  Von  Buch  describe  the  genns  Pinus 
as  occupying  the  extreme  limits  of  arborescent  plants,  on  Mont  Blanc  and 
Mont  Perdu,  lat.  42°  46^  and  on  Solitinia^  in  Lapland,  lat.  68^  Next  to 
Pinus,  the  genus  Xkrix  approaches  the  nearest  to  the  line  of  snow.  (^Edi 
Phil.  J<mm.y  i.  p.  316.)  The  i^^bies  disappears  on  these  mountains  about 
400  ft.  lower  dian  Pinus,  the  species  of  which  extend  to  within  2800  ft.  of 
the  line  of  perpetual  snow.  The  mean  temperature  necessary  for  iTbies  is 
37i'',  while  that  for  Pinus  is  only  36^°.  On  the  mountains  of  Mexico,  Hunw 
boldt  and  Bonpland  found  the  genus  Pinus  always  attaining  the  extreme 
limits  of  arborescent  plants,  in  the  same  manner  as  it  does  in  Europe;  P. 
australis  Michx,  they  found  occupying  a  zone  at  the  height  of  6000  ft.  on 
Popoc.  Lieutenant  Glennie,  R.  N.,  who  ascended  the  mountain  of  Popo- 
cotap^l,  in  April,  1827,  describes  the  sides  of  the  mountain  as  thickly 
wooded  with  torests  of  pines,  extending  to  the  height  of  nearly  12,693  ft., 
beyond  which  altitude  vegetation  ceased  entirely.  The  ground  consisted  of 
loose  black  sand  of  considerable  depth,  on  which  numerous  fragments  of  basalt 
and  pumice  stone  were  dispersed.  {Proc.  of  the  Geol.  Soc.  ofhond.^  No.  vi. 
p.  76.,  for  1827-8.)  In  the  southern  hemisphere,  the  i^bi^nse  have  not  been 
found  beyond  lat.  18°  or  20°.    The  greater  number  of  them  are  indigenous 
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to  the  north  and  middle  of  Europe,  to  Siberia,  and  to  the  temperate  parts  of 
North  America.  Some  of  the  South  American  species,  such  as  the  Araucctna^ 
differ  considerably  in  eeneral  aspect  from  those  of  the  northern  hemisphere ; 
and  still  more  so  do  those  of  Australia  and  Polynesia,  such  as  06^11^0^  and 
Canning^kmfi0.  Very  few  species  of  ilbi^tinae  are  natives  of  warm  climates ; 
for,  though  a  few,  such  as  the  Ptnus  occidentiUis  of  St.  Domingo,  and  the 
Pious  lonpfblia  of  the  East  Indies,  are  found  within  the  tropics,  yet  they  are 
generally  m  localities  rendered  temperate  either  by  their  elevation  or  thdr 
proximity  to  the  sea.  In  Nepal,  according  to  Royle,  the  ifbi^tinse  are  usually 
associated  with  the  oaks,  and  ''though  but  small  shrubs  are  found  in  the 
fidnity  of  the  highest  peaJcs,  no  where  are  more  splendid  pines  to  be  seen  than 
at  11,000  ft.  or  1 1,500  ft.  of  elevation.  The  species  most  common  are,  Plcea 
Webbiofio,  ChAxuA  Deoddra^  PInus  exc^lsa,  and  A^\nea  MoiindaJ*  {Royle 
lUuitf  p.  23.)  According  to  Link,  the  highest  limit  of  the  pine,  as  scattered 
ffi 


on  the  Ifimalayas,  is  12,300  ft.,  but  the  pine  woods  do  not  extend  beyond 
fironi  11,000  ft.  to  ll|800feet. ;  though,  **  at  a  much  higher  elevation,  poplars 
18  ft.  in  circumference  have  been  obsored."  (As,  Jaw,,  May,  1836,  p.  629.,  as 
quoted  in  Jameamis  Journal,  July,  1837,  p.  38.)  The  ilbi^tinse  are  almost  all 
social  trees,  and  they  are  generally  found  covering  extensive  tracts  of  country, 
while,  from  their  being  eveigreen,  they  do  this  to  the  exclusion  of  almost  all 
other  trees  and  shrubs;  a  pine  forest  consisting  more  exclusivelv  of  pines, 
than  an  oak  forest  does  of  oaks,  or  a  forest  consisting  principally  of  any  other 
kind  of  deckhious  tree  does  o£  that  from  which  it  takes  its  name.  The 
nearest  to  the  JbidtinsB  in  exclusiveness  is  the  beech.  TSee  p.  1956.)  The 
ilbietinss,  with  very  few  exceptions,  are  found  in  thin  sous,  on  rock,  or  on  a 
cold  but  dry  subsoil ;  and  but  a  few  species,  such  as  the  /f^bies  exci^lsa  and 
il.  canadensis,  delight  in  situations  where  the  surfeceof  the  ground  is  saturated 
with  water  during  a  great  part  of  the  year.  The  most  common  species  in 
Europe,  and  also  the  most  useftil,  is  P.  ^Ivdstris ;  and  the  most  common  in 
North  America  is  P.  iS^trobus,  which  produces  the  white  deal  of  commerce ; 
and  these  species  are  found  covering  immense  tracts  of  arid  sand,  in  both  hemi- 
spheres where  scarcely  anything  else  will  grow.  The  species  found  in  a  wild 
state,  in  flood  ami  in  the  south  of  Europe,  are  chiefly  the  f^cea  pectinkta,  and 
some  of  ttie  varieties  of  the  Plnus  Larlcio. 

Veryfew  species  ofilbietinse  have  been  found  in  a  fossil  state.  Nevertheless, 
some  remains  of  leaves,  aments,  and  seeds  of  a  species  of  Ptnus,  which  Bron- 
gniart  has  named  P.  Pseikdo-iStrobus,  have  been  found  in  some  tertiary  de- 
ponts  at  Armissau,  near  the  Narbonne,  in  Prance,  where  also  have  been  found 
the  cones  of  eight  other  difierent  species  of  Pinus,  none  of  which  now  exist  t 
the  names  given  to  these  by  Brongniart  will  be  found  in  his  Hittpire  det  VSge^ 
Um»  FouUa,  and  in  the  Dictionnaire  det  Sdencet  Naturetiet,  torn,  Iviii.  p.  3. 
in  the  same  tertiary  deposits  in  England,  and  also  in  Germany,  some  of  tnese 
cones,  or  some  oones  nearly  reeembung  them,  have  also  been  found  in  a  fossil 


The  distribution  of  the  species  and  principal  varieties  of  the  ilbi^tinse  is  as 
fbllowi :  — 

In  Europe,  14  kinds:  viz.  Pinus  sylvestris,  pumilio,  Mughut,  Laricio, 
Pallaaiaaa,  Pfnea,  maritima,  briktia,  halep^nsis,  Pinlister,  Cembra;  A%\e» 
czc^lsa;  Plcea  pectinto ;  X4rix  europs'a. 

In  Europe  aid  Ana,  5  kinds :  viz.  i^nus  halep^nsis,  Pin&ster,  Chnbra ; 
ifbiea  excelsa ;  JUUix  europee^ 

In  Ana,  19  kinds :  viz.  Plnus  Massontaiui,  longifolia,  sinensis,  excise, 
Genirdtdna,  halep^nsis,  Pin&ster,  Cembra  ;  il^bies  dumdsa,  orientalis,  Smith- 
iina  (AlbrixKia), excise;  Pf cea  Webbiomx,  Pindrow;  L^x  europss^a;  Cedrus 
Libani,  Deoddra  ;  Cunninghamta  sinensis ;  Dammara  orientalis. 

In  Africa,  2  kinds :  viz.  P.  canari^nsis,  Pinea. 

In  Europe  and  Africa,  I  kind :  viz.  Ptnus  Pfnea. 

In  North  America,  40  kinds:  viz.  In  the  United  States  and  Canada,  18 
kinds :  PSnus  Banksu^,  inope,  resinosa,  vari&bilis,  T^^da,  rigida,  pungens, 
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8er6ttna,  paldstris,  Strdbus ;  if  bies  alba,  nigra,  rilkbra,  canadensis ;  Picea  balsa- 
mea,  Frasert;  jL^rixp^ndiilay  microdbpa.  In  North-West  America  and  CaH- 
Jbmia,  15  kinds :  Pinus  Lambertiaiia,  ponderdsa,  Sabimana,  €!oulten  ^ma- 
crodLrpa),  muiic^ta,  tuberculata^  radikta,  montfcola,  insfgnis ;  iflnes  Menziesth 
Douglasit ;  Picea  ndbilis,  pr&ndis,  am^biiis,  bract^ta.  In  Mexico,  6  iunds : 
Pinus  p4tula,  Teocote,  leioph^lla,  Montezihn<r,  lAsLyedna;  Picea  religidsa. 
In  HuparMa,  1  kind :  Pinus  occidentklis. 

In  South  America^  2  kinds :  yiz.  AraucanamAmt^tA^  bitisili^a. 

In  AwtraSa,  1  kind  :  viz.  Araucdria  Cunninghdnm. 

In  Pofynetia,  8  kinds :  viz.  Araucdria  excelsa ;  Ddmmara  austridis. 

Hiitory,  We  find  the  pine  and  fir  mentioned  by  most  of  the  early  Greek 
and  Roman  writers.  Theophrastus  speaks  of  the  pines  of  Mount  Ida,  which 
possessed  such  a  superabundance  of  resin,  that  the  wood,  bark,  and  even  the 
roots,  were  completely  saturated  with  it,  and  the  tree  was  at  length  killed. 
In  this  state,  it  was  used  for  making  torches  for  sacred  ceremonies ;  and, 
hence,  the  word  taeda  (a  torch),  was  frequently  applied  as  an  epithet  to  the 
pine,  Herodotus  tells  us  tha^  when  MJltiades,  King  of  the  Dolonei,  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  people  of  Lampsacus,  his  friend  Croesus,  king  of  Lydia, 
procured  his  release,  by  threatening  his  conquerors,  that,  if  they  did  not 
release  Bkfiltiades,  he  (Cnesus)  would  cut  them  down  like  pine  trees.  The 
people  of  Lampsacus  did  not,  at  first,  comprehend  the  force  of  this  menace; 
but  when  thev  understood  that  the  pine  tree,  when  once  cut  down,  never 
springs  aeain  irom  the  root,  they  were  terrified,  and  set  IMiltiades  at  liberty. 
The  Latins,  in  allusion  to  this  property  of  the  pine,  had  a  proverb,  "  Pini 
in  morem  extirpare,"  to  indicate  total  destruction.  The  victors  in  the 
Isthmian  games  (which  were  instituted  1326  b.  c.)  were  crowned  with 
earlands  of  pine  branches.  The  firuit  of  the  pine  was  called  by  the  Greeks 
Konos,  and  strobilos ;  but  the  Romans  called  it  nux  pinea,  and  sometimes  the 
apple  of  the  pine.  When  Vatinius  gave  a  show  ot  dadiators  to  conciliate 
tne  people,  by  whom  he  was  much  hated,  they  pelted  nim  with  stones.  The 
ediles  made  an  order  forbidding  the  people  to  throw  anything  but  apples 
within  the  arena ;  and  on  this  the  people  pelted  Vatinius  with  the  apples  of 
the  pine  tree.  The  question  was,  then,  whether  this  was  to  be  considei^d  as 
a  defiance  of  the  law ;  and  the  celebrated  lavryer  Cascellius  beine  consulted, 
replied,  **  Nux  pinea,  si  in  Vatinium  missurus  es,  pomum  est."  Tne  wood  of 
the  pine  tree  %^as  employed  by  the  Romans  to  form  the  funeral  pile  for 
bumuig  the  dead.  The  Komans  also  used  the  wood  as  shingles,  to  cover 
the  roofi  of  houses,  in  the  same  manner  as  is  done  by  the  peasants  of  the 
Jura  and  the  Yosges,  and  by  several  others,  at  the  present  day. 

Pliny  mentions  several  kinds  of  pine.  The  pinaster,  he  says,  is  quite 
different  from  the  wild  pine,  and  it  erows,  both  on  plains  and  mountains,  to  an 
astonishing  height.  The  silver  fir  toves  mountainous  and  cold  places;  and  it 
throws  out  its  branches,  which  are  not  very  large,  from  the  very  root  upwards, 
on  every  side.  The  spruce  fir  grows  in  the  same  manner,  and  is  much  sought 
afler  for  building  vessels ;  it  is  found  on  the  highest  mountains.  The  larch 
grows  in  the  same  situations  as  the  fir,  but  its  wood  is  better,  almost  incor- 
ruptible, red,  and  with  a  strong  scent.  The  resin  is  abundant  and  glutinous, 
but  it  does  not  harden.  "  Quinto  generi  situs  idem,  eadem  facies:  larix 
vocatur.  Materies  prsestantior  long^  incorrupta  vis,  mori  contumax ;  rubens 
praeterea,  et  odore  acrior :  pluscumm  huic  erumpit  liquoris,  melleo  colore, 
atque  lentiore,  nunquam  durescentis."  (P^.,  lib.  xvL)  Pliny  also  mentions 
that  the  fruit  of  Pinus  sylv^stris,  which  he  calls  pityida,  was  considered  by 
the  Romans  as  an  excellent  remedy  for  a  cough. 

The  cones  of  pines  were  used  by  the  Romans  to  flavour  their  wine,  having 
been  thrown  by  Uiem  into  the  wine  vats,  where  they  float  on  the  surface 
along  with  the  scum  that  rises  up  from  the  bottom,  as  may  be  seen  in 
the  wine  tanks  attached  to  inns  and  farm-houses,  in  Tuscany  and  other  parts 
of  Italy,  at  the  present  day.  Hence,  the  thyrsus,  which  is  put  into  the  hands 
of  Bacchus,  terminates  in  a  pine  cone.    Pine  cones,  or  pine-epples,  were  in 
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cqnmqiience  much  employed  in  Roman  scubtmre,  and  the  latter  appellation, 
pine-apple,  has  been  transferred  to  the  fruit  of  the  ananas,  from  its  resemblaince 
m  9hape  to  the  cone  of.  the  pine. 

in  more  modem  times,  we  find  accounts  of  immense  forests  of  pines  and 
firs  in  different  countries,  but  those  of  the  north  of  Europe  and  North 
America  are  the  most  celebrated. 

In  Sweden  and  Norway  are  enormous  forests,  consisting  almost  entirely  of 
the  Scotch  pine  and  the  spruce  fir;  which,  in  many  places,  are  nearly  in- 
accessible. "  If  the  reader, '  says  Dr.  Clarke,  "  will  cast  his  eyes  on  the  map 
of  Sweden,  and  imagine  the  Qulf  of  Bothnia  to  be  surrounded  by  one  con- 
tinuous uidNroken  forest^  as  ancient  as  the  world,  consisting  principally  of 
pine  trees,  with  a  few  mingling  specimens  of  birch  and  juniper,  he  will  have 
a  general  and  tolerably  correct  notion  of  the  real  appearance  of  the  country.*' 
(TVov.)  The  manner  of  conveying  the  trees  in  these  forests,  over  land,  to  the 
banks  of  a  river  or  the  sea,  is  thus  noted  by  the  traveller  just  mentioned : 
^  At  Helsinborg,  some  fir  trees  of  astonishing  height  were  conducted  by  wheel- 
axes  to  the  water  side.  A  separate  vehicle  was  employed  for  each  tree,  drawn 
by  horses  which  were  driven  by  women.  These  long,  white,  and  taper  shafts 
of  deal  timber,  divested  of  their  bark,  afforded  the  firat  specimens  oi  the  pro- 
duce of  those  boundless  forests  of  which  we  had,  till  then,  formed  no  con- 
ception." The  principal  river  in  Sweden  by  which  the  pine  and  fir  timber  of 
that  country  is  ttoatea  to  the  sea,  is  the  Gotha,  by  wnich  it  is  conveyed  to 
Gottenbur^.  The  timber  of  Norway  is  floated  down  the  Glomm  to  Chris- 
tiania,  whence  it  is  called  Christiania  deal ;  down  the  Drammen  to  Dram,  a 
seaport  about  twenty  miles  west  of  Christiania,  whence  it  is  called  Dram  deal ; 
and  down  various  other  rivers. 

In  Pruuia,  Russia,  and  Poland,  are  also  immense  pine  and  fir  forests,  the 
timber  of  which  b  brought  down  the  rivers,  and  shipped  into  the  ports  on  the 
southern  shores  of  the  Baltic,  whence  it  is  called  Baltic  timber.  The  principal 
of  these  ports  are  Memel,  Dantzic,  Riga,  and  Petersburg.  The  river 
Memel  being  the  principal  channel  by  which  the  pine  trees  grown  in  the  north 
of  Prussia  reach  tne  sea  at  the  town  of  that  name,  the  timber  they  produce  is 
known  by  the  name  of  Memel  timber.  In  the  hoffis,  or  lowlancfs,  of  this 
country,  amber  is  found  in  greater  abundance  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world  ;  and  it  is  now  generally  supposed  that  this  substance  is  the  resinous 
matter  of  decayed  pines,  changed  by  the  length  of  time  it  has  been  buried  in  the 
earth.  (See  Jam.  Jour,,  July,  1837,  p.  1731)  The  timber  shipped  at  Memel 
comes  principally  fi:om  the  estates  of  Prince  Radzivil,  in  Polisn  Prussia,  and 
it  is  always  much  more  abundant  than  that  shipped  at  any  other  port  of  the 
Baltic ;  that  of  Dantzic  is  of  better  quality,  and  it  is  floated  down  the  Bug 
and  the  Vistula,  from  the  forests  of  West  Prussia  and  Poland.  The  best 
Baltic  timber,  however,  is  that  of  Riga ;  and  it  is  the  principal  kind  used  for  the 
masts,  both  of  the  British  and  French  navies.  **  The  mast  trade,"  says 
M'CuUoch,  '*  is  yerj  extensive.  The  butchers  of  Riga  send  persons  who  are 
called  mast  brokers  into  the  provinces,  to  mark  the  trees,  whicn  are  purchased 
standing.  They  grow  mostly  in  the  districts  which  border  on  the  Dnieper, 
and  are  sent  up  that  river  to  a  landing-place,  whence  they  are  transported  30 
▼ersts  (about  23  English  miles)  to  tne  Dwina ;  where  being  formed  into 
rafts  of  from  50  to  100  pieces  each,  they  descend  the  stream  to  Riga.  ^  The 
tree  which  produces  the  longest  masts  is  the  Scotch  pine.  The  pieces, 
which  are  from  18  in.  to  25  in.  m  diameter,  are  called  masts ;  and  those  under 
these  dimensions,  spars,  or  in  England  Norway  masts,  because  Norway  ex- 
ports no  trees  of  more  than  18  in.  in  diameter.  Great  skill  is  required  in 
distinguishing  those  masts  which  are  sound  from  those  which  are  in  the  least 
d^ree  internally  decayed.  They  are  usually  firom  70  ft.  to  80  ft.  in  length." 
(Did,  of  Com.) 

The  pine  timber  shipped  at  Petersburg  is  at  present  brought  from  a 
ereat  distance  in  the  interior,  all  the  large  timber  of  the  comparatively  near 
forests  having  been  long  since  cut  down.    A  Russian  proprietor  wishing  to 
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dispose  of  the  timber  on  his  property,  havfaig  completed  a  banun  with 
the  Petersburg  merchant,  sets  his  peasantrv  to  woik  in  picking  out, 
cutting  down,  and  dragging  the  trees  from  the  forest  to  the  lakes  and 
rivers.  This  work  generaBy  takes  pUce  during  the  winter  months,  in  order 
that  every  thing  may  be  ready  for  floadng  the  timber  to  Petersburg  as  soon 
as  the  ice  on  the  rivers  and  lakes  breaks  up.  As  the  ground  is  generally 
covered  several  feet  deep  with  snow,  and  the  trees  judged  to  be  sufficiently  large 
and  sound  for  the  foreign  market  lie  widely  apart,  the  workmen  and  others 
eBi(^yed  in  {acking  them  out  are  compelled  to  wear  snow  shoes,  to  prevent 
them  from  smking  hi  the  snow.  Wnen  the  trees  are  found,  they  ate  cut 
down  with  hatchets,  and  the  head  and  branches  lopped  o£  The  trunk  is 
then  stripped  of  its  bark,  and  a  circular  notch  is  cut  round  the  narrow  end  of  it, 
in  which  to  fix  the  rope  by  which  the  horses  are  to  drag  the  trunk  along ;  and 
a  hsAe  is  made  at  the  other  end  for  a  handspike^  to  steer  the  log  over  the 
many  obstacles  which  lie  in  its  way.  Many  of  these  trees  are  70  ft.  in  length, 
and  of  proportionate  diameter ;  and  they  are  drawn  by  from  5  to  9  horses 
each,  **  yoked  in  a  straight  line  one  before  another,  as  the  intricate  narrow 
paths  in  the  wood  will  not  permit  of  their  going  in  any  other  way.  One  man 
mounts  upon  the  leading  horse,  and  another  upon  the  midme  one,  while 
others  si^port  and  guide  with  handspikes  the  large  and  distant  end  of  the 
tree,  to  raise  it  over  the  elevations  of  tne  snow,  and  make  it  riide  smoothly 
along.  The  conveyance  of  these  large  trees,  the  long  line  of  uke  hones,  and 
the  number  of  boors  accompanying  them  through  the  forests,  and  across 
the  fields  of  snow,  present  an  appearance  very  interesting."  (Howiton  in  Ed. 
Phil.  Jem,,  xiL  p.  ((5.)  In  many  cases,  the  trees  are  brought  above  1000 
versts  (nearly  1000  English  miles)  before  they  are  delivered  to  the  merchant; 
and  they  generally  remain  under  his  care  **  another  winter,  to  be  shap^  and 
fitted  for  exportation,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  take  up  as  litde  room  as  pos- 
sible on  shipboard;'*  so  that  the  Russian  timber  does  not  reach  the  foreign 
consumer  till  two  years  after  it  is  cut  down.  When  the  trees  are  delivered 
to  the  merchant  they  are  carefolly  examined  by  him,  and  the  nobleman,  or 
his  overseer,  to  ascertain  their  soundness;  and,  for  this  purpose,  a  hatchet  is 
struck  several  times  against  them,  and  by  the  sound  arising  firom  the  strokes 
they  jud^  of  the  soundness  of  the  tree.  The  trees  rgected,  which  are  called 
btame,  are  in  the  proportion  of  1  in  10.  The  trunks  are  formed  into  rafts, 
and  floated  down  the  rivers  by  the  current;  but  on  the  lakes  they  are  propelled 
by  sails  or  peddles,  or,  where  pmcticable,  by  horses ;  the  boors  wno  guide 
the  raft,  living  in  a  wooden  hut  constructed  on  it.  Most  of  the  pine  timber 
sent  to  Petersbuig,  lies  beyond  the  Biel  Ozer,  or  White  Lake,  the  waters  of 
which,  and  of  the  Onega  Lake,  it  has  to  traverse,  besides  passing  down  several 
rivers,,  before  it  reaches  Petersburg.  **  Across  these  great  lakes,  resembling 
seas  in  extent,  the  navigation  is  at  times  difficult  and  dangerous.  Storms  and 
sudden  gales  of  wind  frequentiy  occur,  driving  the  vessels  and  timber  rafta 
fixNn  the  sides  into  the  middle  of  the  lakes,  out  of  sight  of  land,  and  often 
pro^ring  destructive  to  them  and  to  their  crews."  In  order  to  prevent  such 
accidents,  Peter  the  Great  began  the  Ladoga  Canal,  along  which  the  rafts  are 
conveyed  with  perfect  safety,  to  the  river  Neva,  the  stream  of  which  carries 
them  down  to  Petersburg,  where  they  remain  in  the  timber-yard  of  the 
merchant  till  they  are  r^y  to  be  floated  down  to  Cronstadt  for  foreign  ex* 
portation."  (iMtf.,p,70.) 

In  Gerwtamf  there  are  extensive  forests  of  pine  and  fir  trees;  and  the  fol- 
lowing description  of  the  rafts  of  timber  on  the  Rhine  will  give  an  idea  of 
the  mode  by  which  these  trees  are  conveved  down  that  river  to  th^  sea :  — 
**  A  littie  below  Andemach,  the  villa^  of  Namedy  appears  on  the  left  bank» 
under  a  wooded  mountain.  The  Rhine  here  forms  a  littie  bay,  where  the 
pilots  are  accustcuned  to  unite  together  the  small  rafts  of  timber  floated 
down  the  tributary  rivers  into  the  Rhine,  and  to  construct  enormous  floats, 
which  are  navigated  to  Dortrecht  (Dort),  .and  there  sold.  These  ma* 
chines  have  the  appearance  of  floating  vilk^es,  each  composed  of  twelve  or 
fifteen  little  wooden  huts,  on  a  large  platform  of  oak  and  dod  timber.    They 
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are  frequently  800  ft.  or  900  ft.  long,  and  60  ft.  or  70  ft.  in  breadth.  The 
rowers  and  workmen  sometimes  amount  to  700  or  800,  superintended  by 
pilots,  and  a  proprietor,  whose  habitation  is  superior  in  size  and  elegance  to 
the  rest.  The  raft  is  composed  of  several  layers  of  trees,  placed  one  on 
another,  and  tied  together:  a  large  raft  draws  not  less  than  6ft.  or  7  ft.  of 
water.  Several  smaller  rafts  are  attached  to  the  large  one,  bendes  a  strii^ 
of  boats,  loaded  with  anchors  and  cables,  and  used  for  the  puiposes  of 
sounding  the  river,  and  going  on  shore.*'  (AnAuhrnntiear  the  Bhme,)  Bvery 
ardde  of  provision  for  the  woiiunen  is  carried  on  board  these  rafts,  together 
with  live  pigs,  poultry,  Ac. 

In  Austria  tnere  are  immense  forests  of  pines  and  fin,  particularly  in  the 
Alpine  districts,  and  in  the  Tyrol;  and  the  timber  is  in  many  instances  con* 
veyed  several  miles  before  a  stream  is  met  with,  capable  of  floating  it  to  a 
large  river  or  lake,  whence  it  is  to  be  conveyed  to  the  sea.    In  these  cases, 
semicircular  troughs  called  slides  are  constructed,  formed  of  six  or  e^ht  ir 
trees,  placed  side  by  side,  and  smoothed  by  stripping  off  the  bark.  These  slides 
are  made  in  such  a  direction,  as  always  to  preserve  nearly  the  same  slope; 
and  while  they  require  in  some  places  to  pass  through  projecting  rocks  in 
tunnels,  in  others  they  are  carried  over  ravines  on  lofty  piers,  formed  of  tall 
trees.  ^  The  first  slide  of  this  kind  is  supposed  to  have  been  that  of  Alpnach» 
of  which  some  notice  will  be  found  in  the  succeeding  paragraph.    These  slidei 
are  chiefly  made  use  of  in  winter,  at  which  time  they  are  rendered  more  slip- 
pery, by  pouring  water  down  them,  which  Breezes  immediately.  (See  Hamdbook 
for  TVaveUen  in  Southern  Oermamf,) 
^  In  SwUterland,  on  the  Alps,  are  extensive  pine  and  fir  forests ;  though  but 
little  use  can  be  made  of  the  timber  of  most  of  them,  except  for  local  pur- 
poses, firom  the  great  difficulty  of  transporting  the  trees  to  the  sea,  or  to  a  navi> 
gable  river.   In  Uie  year  1810,  when  the  price  of  Baltic  timber  bad  attained  its 
greatest  height,  a  stupendous,  and  at  the  same  time  successful,  effiMt  was 
made  by  an  enterprising  engineer  to  convey  the  timber  of  Mount  Pilate  to 
the  Lake  of  Lucerne,  whence  it  might  be  floated  down  the  Rhone  to  the 
sea.     If.  Rupp  conceived  the  idea  of  making  an  inclined  plane,  which 
should  extend  the  whole  distance,  firom  the  top  of  the  mountain  to  the 
Lake  of  Lucerne;  that  is,  above  eip;ht  English  miles.  This  extraordinary  con* 
tnvance  f  the  construction  of  which  occumed  eighteen  months,  and  whidi. 
was  completed  in  1812)  was  called  the  Slide  of  Alpnach,  and  consisted  of 
a  trough  formed  of  25,000  pine  trees,  6  ft.  broad,  and  from  3  ft.  to  6  ft. 
deep.    Its  len^  was  4400  English  feet;  and,  of  course,  to  preserve  its 
regular  slope,  it  had  to  be  condiuSed  over  the  summits  of  rocks,  along  their 
sides,  undemound,  and  over  deep  gorges,  where  it  was  sustained  by  soiffi^ld- 
iDgs.    The  uide  was  kept  constantly  moist,  and  the  trees  descended  by  it 
into  the  lake  with  extraordinary  rapidity.     The  larger  pines,  which  were 
about  100  ft.  long,  ran  through  the  whole  space  of  eight  miles  and  a  third,  in 
about  six  minutes.   A  sentleman  who  saw  Uus  great  work  stated,  *'  that  such 
was  tbe  velocity  with  whidi  a  tree  of  the  largest  size  passed  any  given  point,  that 
he  could  only  strike  it  once  with  a  stick  as  it  rushed  by,  however  quiddy  he 
attempted  to  repeat  the  blow."    The  speculation,  however,  did  not  answer 
long ;  and  as  soon  as  the  markets  of  the  Baltic  were  opened  by  the  peace,  the 
Slide  of  Alpnach  was  sufiered  to  fall  into  ruin.  (See  Edm.  Phil.  Joum^  1820.) 
7%e  north  of  England  and  iome  parts  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  appear  to 
have  been  anciently  nearlv  covered  with  pine  forests.    The  immense  tract 
of  country  afterwards  called  Hatfield  Chase  was  once  an  almost  impene- 
trable forest ;  but  the  trees  in  it  were  partly  cut  down,  and  partly  burnt  by 
the  Romans,  not  only  to  make  a  road  through  the  country,  but  to  drive 
the  Britons  from  their  fastnesses.    Fallen  forests,  if  the  trees  be  not  re- 
moved, soon  become  peat  bogs;  by  the  fallen  trees  stagnating  the  water, 
and  giviQ^  rise  to  the  growth  of  the  iS^h^um  paliistre,  and  other  mosses 
and  aouatic  plants.    These  continue  growing  on  the  surface,  and  decaying 
at  their  lower  extremities,  till  the  surface  of  the  sphagnum  has  risen  so- 
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U^  Aoye  the  natural  sur&ce  as  to  throw  off  the  rain,  instead  of  retaining 
it.  The  sphaenum  and  other  aquatics  then  die,  and  form  a  surface  adapted 
for  mosses,  wnich  delight  in  dry  soil;  and  for  other  plants,  the  light  seeds 
of  which  may  be  boating  in  the  atmosphere,  or  carried  thither  by  birds. 
The  Forest  of  Hatfield,  containing  180,000  acres,  underwent  this  orocess, 
and  remained  a  complete  waste,  only  inhabited  by  red  deer,  till,  in  tne  time 
of  Charles  I.,  it  was  sold  to  Sir  Cornelius  Vermuiden,  a  Dutchman,  who 
drained  it,  and  brought  it  into  use.  When  this  forest  was  drained,  many 
trees  of  extraordinary  size  were  found,  and,  amone  others,  the  oak  already 
mentioned,  p.  1775.  The  pine  and  fir  trees  were,  nowever,  most  abundant, 
and  bore  marks  of  havmg  been  burnt,  some  quite  through,  and  others  only  on 
one  side.  Some*  had  been  chopped  and  squared,  some  bored,  and  others 
half  split,  with  larce  wooden  wec^es  and  stones  in  them,  and  broken  axe- 
heads,  something  luce  the  sacrificing  axes  in  shape.  (See  Thnu.  Roy,  Soc. 
for  1701.)  In  Scotland,  one  of  the  principal  pine  forests  is  that  of  Rotfaie- 
murchus,  which  spreads  over  the  glens  and  valleys  of  the  Grampian  Hills. 
The  timber  in  this  forest  is  generally  floated  down  the  Spey  t  and  when,  from 
a  long  season  of  drought  or  any  other  cause,  there  is  vay  difficulty  in  getting  it 
down  to  the  river,  the  workmen  collect  the  trees  into  a  suitable  dell ;  and,  havmg 
built  up  a  temporary  dam,  wait  the  coming  of  a  flood,  which  in  a  country  of 
such  varied  surface  is  no  rare  occurrence.  As  soon  as  the  temporary  dam  is 
full  of  water,  they  break  down  the  boundary ;  and  the  liberated  waters  bursting 
from  their  confinement,  carry  the  trees  with  them,  thundering  down  the  Spey. 
The  trees  erown  in  the  Forest  of  Rannoch,in  Perthshire,  are  floated  down  the 
Tay,  and  Sie  remains  of  this  forest  may  be  traced  across  the  countf^,  by 
stumps  and  occasional  trees,  to  the  woods  of  Mar  in  Aberdeenshire,  the  tunber 
in  which  is  floated  down  the  Dee.  In  the  vall^  of  the  Dee  is  an  extensive  peat 
moss,  or  bo^,  in  which  pine  is  the  (Hincipal  timber  found  submerged ;  and  such 
is  the  durability  of  this  wood,  that  while  the  bog  timber  of  the  birch  is  often 
found  reduced  to  a  pulp,  and  the  oak  cracks  into  splinters  as  it  dries,  the  heart 
of  the  pine  remains  firesh,  embalmed  in  its  own  turpentine :  it  is  quite  elastic, 
and  is  used  by  the  country  people  instead  of  candles.  In  the  north  of  Ireland, 
as  late  as  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  an  extensive  forest  of  pine 
and  fir  appears  to  have  extended  through  the  counties  of  Doncsgal  and  Tyrone ; 
and,  according  to  Blackay  (F/.  .£R6.,  p.  259.),  trunks  of  very  large  dimoisions 
of  the  Scotch  pine  are  often  found  in  bogs,  sufficiently  fresh  for  roofing  houses. 
^  The  resinous  roots,"  he  adds,  *'  are  sold  m  Dublin  as  fire  wood,  and  are 
used  by  the  peasantry  in  the  west  of  Ireland  in  lieu  of  candles." 

In  North  America^  both  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  are  die  most  ax- 
teiisive  pine  forests  in  the  world ;  and  the  most  gigantic  specimens  of  i4bietine 
that  are  known  to  exist,  some  of  the  firs  found  by  Douglas  in  California 
gromng  to  the  height  of  from  150  ft.  to  200  ft.  In  Canada,  from  the  summit 
of  the  ridge  extending  from  the  shores  of  Labrador  westward  across  the 
country  to  the  marshes  near  Lake  Winnipec,  and  on  the  south  side  of 
the  great  estuary  of  the  6t  Lawrence,  as  fiur  as  the  boundary  of  the 
United  States,  the  land,  before  it  began  to  be  cleared  by  the  European 
settlers,  was  covered  with  one  immense  forest  of  pines  and  fiins ;  and  on  the 
south  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  forest  reached  down  to  the  water's  edge  along 
the  whole  shore,  and  even  covered  the  islands.  The  Canadian  timber 
sent  to  England  is  principally  from  New  Brunswick ;  and  in  1824  it  amounted 
in  value  to  half  a  million  sterling.  The  following  account  of  the  mode  of 
cutting  the  timber  in  the  back  woods  of  Canada  is  abridged  finom  M'  Gr^or's 
Sketekei  of  the  Maritime  Cohniet  of  British  America,  published  in  1888. 
Several  persons  form  themselves  into  what  is  called  ''a  lumberine  party/' 
under  the  command  of  a  **  master  lumberer,"  who  manages  the  whole.  The 
necessary  supplies  of  provisions,  clothing,  &c.,  aregenendly  supplied  on  credit 
by  merchants,  who  are  to  receive  payment  out  of  the  stock  of  timbersent 
down  the  rivers  the  following  summer.  Hie  people  then  proceed  into  the 
woods,  and  select  a  place  for  their  encampment  near  a  stream  of  water;  here 
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tli^.  biuM  a  log  hut,  foniiiiig  a  |nt  or  cdUr  below  it  to  preserve  tboae  thing! 
which  mre  liable  to  be  injured  hj  the  ftott.  The  cold  ia  bo  intense  th&t  they 
we  obliged  to  keep  up  a  constant  fire  night  and  day,  and  they  drink  enonnous 
quantities  of  rum,  general!)' without  water.  When  they  work,  they  divide 
into  three  gangs :  one  of  which  cuts  down  the  trees,  another  hews  them,  and 
the  third  is  employed  with  oxen  in  dragging  the  logs  to  the  nearest  Etream. 
Hefe  they  lie  nil  the  eqow  b^ins  to  dissolve  in  April  or  May,  when  "  the 
rivers  swell,  or,  according  to  Uie  lumberera'  phrase, '  the  freshets  come  down.' 
At  this  time  all  the  timber  (ut  during  winter  is  thrown  into  the  water,  and 
floated  down  till  the  river  becomes  sufficiently  wide  to  make  the  whole  into 
one  or  more  rafls.  The  water  at  this  period  is  exceedingly  cold;  yet  for  weeks 
the  lumberers  are  in  it  from  morning  till  night,  and  it  is  seldom  leas  than  a 
month  or  six  weeks  from  the  Qtoe  that  floating  the  timber  down  the  streams 
coimiiences,  until  the  rafts  are  deUvered  to  the  merchants.  No  course  of  life 
can  undermine  the  coDstilutiou  more  than  that  of  a  lumberer  and  raftsmen. 
The  winter  snow  and  frost,  although  severe,  are  nothing  to  endure,  in  compari- 
-'B  with  the  extreme  coldness  of  Uie  snow  water  of  the  freshets;  in  wbicn  the 


the  United   States,  take  great  care  to  select  trees  of"a  proper  size.     Mr. 
H'Or^or  states  that  not  one  tree  in  10,000,  in  the  woods,  is  Gt  for  the 


purposes  of  commerce.  In  the  United  States  the  forests  of  pines  and 
firs,  when  they  occur  on  poor,  dry,  sandv  plains,  where  broad-leaved  trees 
will  not  grow,  are  called  pme  barrens,  and  they  extend  over  a  very  consider- 


aUe  portion  of  the  southern  states,  as  far  as  North  Carolina.  "  Upwards 
of  600  miles  of  our  journey,"  says  Captain  Hall,  "  lav  through  these  deso- 
late forests,  and  I  have  therefore  thought  it  worth  wnile  to  give  a  sketch 
(,J!g-  2004.),   which  is   sufficiently  characteristic   of  these  singular  regions. 


Occamroal  villages  {J!g.  2005.)  gave  some  relief  to  the  tadiuin  of  this  part 
of  the  journey,  and  wheresoever  a  stream  occurred,  the  fertility  of  the 
adJBCeot  lands  was  more^iMeftil  to  the  eye  than  I  can  find  words  to  describe. 
Once  or  twice,  in  travelhng  through  the  state  of  Georgia,  we  came  to  high 
knolls,  from  which  we  could  look  over  the  vast  ocean  of  trees,  stretching 
without  a  break  in  every  direction  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach ;  and  I 
rememlfcr  u^n  one  of  these  occasions,  thinking  that  I  had  never  before  had  a 
just  conception  of  what  the  word  forest  meant."  (Hall's  Sketchet  in  Ciaiada 
and  the  United  Slatei,  Ho.  xxiii.)  Thepines  in  the  United  States  which  fumiBh 
tiiaber  for  exportation  are,  according  to  F.  A.  Michaux,  P.  mitia  (the  yellow 
pine,)  P.  5trobns  (the  white  or  Weymouth  pine),  and  P.  austrUis  (the  long- 
tekved  pine.)  Of  these,  the  wood  of  P.  mlds  is  called,  in  the  English  market*. 


the  New  York  pine,  and  it  i*  sold  at  a  lower  price  than  that  oT  P.  aiutralia, 
but  higher  than  that  of  P.  Strdbus.  Tbe  long-leaved  pine  is  the  principal 
tree  in  the  extensive  pine  barreoa  of  the  southern  states.  The  timber  of  it 
is  sent  to  England,  principally  from  Savannah  in  Georgia,  in  planks  called 
" ranging  timbers,"  which  are  from  15fl.  to  30ft:.  long,  and  lOin.  or  ISin. 
broad.  At  Liverpool  it  is  called  Georgia  pitch  pine,  and  is  sold  25  or  30  per 
cent  higher  than  any  other  pine  iniported  from  the  United  States.  The 
timber  of  P.  Strobus  is,  however,  that  most  generally  imported  into  Eng- 
land from  the  United  States ;  and  the  best  is  brought  from  the  district  of 
Hiune,  particularly  from  the  banks  of  the  river  Kennebeck.  The  persons 
engaged  in  felling  this  timber  are  generally  emigrants  from  New  Hampshire. 
"  In  the  summer  they  unite  in  small  companies,  and  traverse  these  vast 
solitudes  in  every  direction,  to  ascertain  the  places  in  which  the  pines  abound. 
Alter  cuttii^  the  grass  and  converting  it  into  hay  for  the  nourisbDient  of  the 
cattle  to  be  employed  in  their  labour,  they  return  home.  In  the  beginning 
of  winter  they  enter  the  forests  again,  eatablish  themselves  in  huts  covered 
with  the  bark  of  the  canoe  birch,  or  arbor  vitte ;  and,  though  the  cold  is  so 
intense  that  the  mercury  sometimes  remains  for  several  weeks  from  40°  to 
50°  Fahr.  below  the  freezing  point,  they  persevere  in  their  labour."  (MkAr 
yorth  Amer.  Syl.  iii.  p.  167.)  When  the  trees  are  felled  they  cut  Ihem  into 
logs  of  from  14^(1.10  18  ft,  long;  and,  by  means  of  thor  cat  tJe,  drag  them  to 
the  river,  where  they  stam^  them  as  a  mark  of  property,  and  then  toU  them  on 
its  frozen  surface,  to  remain  till  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice  enables  them  to 
float  down  the  current.  All  the  logs  that  come  down  the  Kennebeck  are 
stopped  at  Winslow,  130  miles  from  the  sea;  where  each  person  selects  his 
own,  and  forms  them  into  rafts  with  the  intention  of  selling  them  to  the 
proprietors  of  the  numerous  saw  mills  between  that  place  and  the  sea;  or 
of  having  them  sawn  into  planks  for  bis  own  benefit,  at  the  price  of  half,  or 
even  three  quarters  of  the  product  in  abundant  years.  The  logs  that  are  not 
sawn  the  first  yeu',  adds  Hichaux,  are  attacked  by  tai^  worms,  which  form 
holes  about  2  lines  in  diameter,  in  every  du-ection ;  bul,  if  stripped  of  their 
bark,  they  will  remain  uniiyured  for  thirty  years.  The  district  of  Maine 
fumishes  three  fourths  of  all  the  while  pine  exported  from  the  United  States, 
incluihne  what  is  brought  from  New  Hampshire,  by  the  Meriraack,  to  Boa- 
ton.  That  cut  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Champlwn  is  carried  to  Quebec 
by  the  Sorel  and  the  St.  Lawrence.  "What  is  liimished  by  the  southern 
part  of  the  lake  is  sawn  at  Skeensborough,  transported  70  miles  in  the 
winter  on  sledges  (o  Albany;  and,  with   all  the  'lumbte'  of  North  River, 
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brou^t  down  m  the  spring  to  New  York,  in  bIoodb  of  80  or  100  topfly  to  be 
afterwards  exported  to  Europe  and  the  West  Indies."  (Mickx.)  Timber  of 
the  white  pine  is  also  floated  down  the  Delaware  and  Susquehanna  to 
Philadelphia^  and  down  the  Ohio  and  Alleghany  to  New  Orleans.  Bos- 
ton is  the  principal  emporium  of  pine  tirob^  in  the  northern  states ;  and 
the  timber  exported  from  that  citv  is  generally  divided  into  what  are  called 
Albany,  or  common,  boards,  which  are  frequently  deformed  with  knots ;  and 
the  dear,  or  picked,  boards,  which  are  called  at  Philadelphia  white  pine 
panels. 

7^  Uterary  hittory  of  the  pine  and  fr  tiibe^  in  modem  tunes,  may  be  said 
to  commence  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  Belon  published 
his  work .  De  Arboribtu  Comjem^  Betm^erit,  &c*,  abready  noticed,  p.  187. 
Forests  of  pines  and  firs  were  at  that  tune  mudi  more  common  throughout 
Europe  than  they  are  at  the  present  da^ ;  and  the  attention  of  planters 
seems  not  to  have  been  drawn  to  the  raising  of  pine  and  fir  plantations,  till 
the  comparative  scarcity  of  pine  timber  of  large  dimensions,  which  occurred 
about  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Evelyn,  and  afterwards  Bfiller» 
in  Eng^d,  and  Bu£R)n  and  Du  Hamel  m  France,  first  directed  attention 
to  the  subject.  About  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the  Baron  Tschoudy 
tcanslated  into  French  what  Miller  had  written  on  the  pine ;  he  also  made 
a  great  many  experiments  himself;  and  was  the  first  to  introduce  the 
practice  of  grafting  the  pine  and  fir  tribe.  In  the  bednning  of  the  pre- 
sent century,  the  first  volume  of  Lambert's  Genu*  I'mia,  appearea  in 
England,  and  it  has  been  mnce  followed  b^  two  others;  in  1810,  Mi- 
chaux's  Arbrei  ForeHeres  de  P  Amerique^  and  m  1826,  the  MSmoire*  ittr  le$ 
Comferes,  of  M.  Richard,  were  printed  in  France ;  and  these  works,  as 
fitf  as  respects  botanical  science,  are  by  far  the  best  yet  published  on  the  | 
suliject  of  which  they  treat.  In  Delamarre's  TraUS  Pratique  de  la  CuUwre 
de$  Pinty  3d  edit.,  published  in  1834,  will  be  found  an  alphabetical  catalo^^ 
of  43  authors,  who  have  written,  more  or  less,  on  the  culture  of  the  pme 
in  France ;  but  the  works  more  particularly  worth  referring  to,  in  addition 
to  those  above  mentioned,  are  the  Nouveau  Du  Homely  and  the  Flora  Ameri' 
canee  SeptentrionaUt  of  Pursh. 

Several  sorts  of  pines  and  firs  appear  to  have  been  known  in  England  in 
the  time  of  Gerard  and  Parkinson ;  and  afterwards  Ray  and  Evelyn  refer  to 
gardens  containing  particular  species.  It  had  not  thenbeoi  common  to  form 
pkntatioDs  of  the  pme  as  a  usefiil  tree ;  for  Evelyn  mentions  as  remarkable, 
that  *'  a  northern  gentleman"  had  informed  him  that  the  pine  was  abundantly 
planted  in  Northumberland  for  timber.  Evelyn  mentions  ten  several  sorts 
as  then  in  English  cardois ;  including  the  cedar,  and  the  larch,  the  pinaster, 
the  P2nu8  TVda,  Uie  silver  fir,  the  spruce,  and  one  or  two  odier  species  or 
varieties  of  doubtful  identity.  In  the  London  nurserymen's  Catalogue  of  1730, 
(mentioned  p.  60.,)  about  the  same  number  are  enumerated  as  being  then 
propagated  for  sale.  In  Miller's  time,  collections  of  pines  and  firs  appear  to 
nave  been  first  made  by  some  of  the  principal  landed  gentlemen.  Among  the 
oldest  of  these  collections  was  tliat  at  Wobum  Abbe;^,  where  the  park,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  contained  some  immense  silver  firs,  that 
have  since  been  cut  down  on  account  of  their  age.  At  Whitton,  an  excellent 
collection  was  made,  between  1720  and  1730,  by  Archibald  Did^e  of  Argvll; 
some  fine  spedmeps  of  whidi,  and  especially  of  the  cedars,  pinasters,  Wey- 
mouth pines,  and  hemlock  spruces,  still  remain,  and  continue  to  grow 
v^orously.  According  to  the  Hortut  KewetuUj  the  Pinus  Cembra  was  first 
planted  at  Whitton ;  and  the  original  tree,  which  still  exists,  was,  in  July, 
1837,  50  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  1  ft.  6  in.  in  diameter.  Between  1750  and  1760, 
Peter  CoUinson  made  a  collection  of  all  the  rarest  pines  and  firs  that  could  be 
procured  in  his  time,  in  his  grounds  at  Mill  Hill ;  and  several  of  these  trees, 
particularly  P.  Cirmbra,  P.  Pfnea,  and  some  of  the  cedars  and  spruces,  still 
remain.  A  collection  of  pines  and  firs  was  made  at  Syon  about  the  same 
period;  and,  when  Kew  Gardens  were  formed  in  1760,  as  many  species  were 
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planted  there  as  oould  be  proeured^aod  the  coUectioii  has  smce  receiTed  several 
additions  from  time  to  time.  The  best  collections  of  old  trees  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  London^  now  (1837)  ejusting,  are  those  at  Kew  and 
8yon;  bat  the  most  complete  collection,  where  the  plants  are  of  a  consider- 
able size,  in  Endand,  and  doubtless  in  the  world,  is  that  in  the  pinetum  at 
Dropmore,  near  Windsor,  commenced  by  the  late  Lord  Grenville,  about  1810, 
and  now  (1837)  amounting  to  above  iOO  kinds.  This  fine  collection  is  kept 
up  with  the  greatest  care  by  Lady  Grenville,  and  every  new  species  or  variety  is 
added,  as  soon  as  it  can  be  procured.  All  the  sorts  of  Jbi^daad  that  are  in 
the  country  are  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society ;  but  the 
plants  there  are,  for  the  most  part,  of  small  size. 

•    Pinetum$f  by  which  are  to  be  understood  collections  of  the  AbietintR  planted 
by  themselves,  and  without  the  intermixture  of  broad-leaved  trees,  have,  since 
tie  commencement  of  that  at  Dropmore,  been  formed  by  several  landed  pro- 
prietors in  different  parts  of  the  country ;  stimulated,  no  doubt,  by  the  ex- 
traordinary beauty  and  interest  of  the  Dropmore  pinetum,  and  by  the  number 
of  new  and  beautiful  species  of  pines  and  firs  which  have  been  introduced 
from  California  and  the  Himalavas.   Many  persons  have  also  made  collections 
of  the  iftyi^tinas,  and  planted  them  in  ornamental  grounds  along  with  broad- 
leaved  trees.    In  England,  pinetums,  or  collections,  have  been  made  by  J.  T. 
Brooks,  Esq.,  at  Flitwick  House,  in  Bedfordshire,  where  there  are  100  sorts ; 
by  Sir  Charles  Monck,  at  Belsay  in  Northumberland ;  by  Sir  Charies  Lemon,  at 
Carclew  in  Cornwall ;  by  William  Harrison,  Esq^  at  Cheshunt ;  by  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire,  at  Chatsworth ;  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  at  Wobum  Abbey ; 
bv  W.  A.  Baker,  Esq.,  at  Bayfordbury,  in  Hertfordshire ;  by  F.  Perkins, 
Esq.,  Chipstead  Place,  Kent ;  by  Lord  Arundel,  at  Wardour  Castle ;  by  the 
Ean  of  Caernarvon,  at  Hishclere ;  by  William  Wells,  Esc^.,  at  Redleaf ;  and  by 
several  others*    In  Sootuind,  the  first  collection  of  A\Aetmad  was  formed  at 
Methven  Casde,  on  the  estate  of  Robert  Smith,  Esq.  by  thezeal  of  his  able  and 
intelligent  land  steward,  Mr.  Thomas  Bbhop;  one  has  been  formed  at  Posso, 
in  Peebleshire  (a  place  which  has  long  been  celebrated  for  its  trees,  see  page 
93.),  which  it  is  believed  contains  a  greater  number  of  species  than  any  other 
in  Scotland,  though  the  plants  are  all  voung.  At  Haddo  House,  in  Aberdeen- 
shire, the  Eiarl  of  Aberdeen  has  formed  a  collection,  and  spares  no  expense  in 
procuring  plants  of  all  the  new  sorts  as  they  are  introduced.    At  Ballen- 
dalloch,  Morayshire,  George  Macpherson  Grant,  Esq.|  commenced  a  pinetum 
in  1836,  to  which  every  new  sort  is  added  as  soon  as  it  can  be  procured.   The 
soil  and  climate  of  IkiUendalloch  seem  to  be  particularly  adapted  for  the 
i^bietinse,  as  will  appear  by  an  account  of  the  growth  of  some  of  the  trees  there, 
which  we  shall  give  in  a  future  page ;  so  that  we  have  no  doubt  of  this  pinetum 
becoming  in  a  few  years  one  of  the  very  first  in  Scotland.  Collections  ofmore  or 
less  extent  have  also  been  formed  at  Lowhill,  in  Fifeshire,  the  property  of  C. 
Craigie  Halkett,  Esq.;  at  Hopetoun  House,  near  Edinburgh,  the  seat  of  the 
Earl  of  Hopetoun,  where  there  is  the  largest  tree  of  A^biea  Smithiona  in 
Britain ;  at  uxenford  CasUe,  Edinburghshire,  the  seat  of  Sir  John  Didrvmple 
M'Giil ;  and  at*  Melville  House,  Fifewire,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Leven. 
For  this  account  of  the  pinetums  of  Scotland,  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Lawson, 
the  eminent  seedsman  of  Edinburgh,  whose  communication  on  the  subject 
will  be  found  at  length  in  the  Gard.  Mag,^  vol.  xiii.    Li  Irehmd,  the  fir^t 
pinetum  formed  was  that  of  the  Glasnevin  Garden,  which  ^as  commenced  in 
1797 ;  and,  about  the  same  time,  a  numb^  of  species  were  planted  at  Oriel 
Temple,  in  the  county  of  Louth,  by  the  late  Lord  Oriel.    Both  collections 
contmue  to  receive  additions.  Lord  Viscount  Ferrard,  the  son  and  successor 
of  Lord  Oriel,  beirig,  like  his  father,  much  attached  to  trees.   Li  Trinitv  College 
Botanic  Garden,  in  Dublin,  a  pinetum  was  commenced  in  1808 ;  which,  like 
that  at  Glasnevin,  has  since  received  the  addition  of  most  of  the  new  species. 
At  Tittour,  Mount  Kennedy,  in  the  county  of  Wicklow,  a  collection  has  been 
formed,  and  great  attention  paid  to  the  culture  of  the  pines  in  it,  by  John 
Nuttall,  Esq. ;  and  a  collection  has  been  commenced  in  the  Belfast  Botanic 
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Garden.  For  these  notices  of  pinetuniB  in  Ireland,  ve  are  indebted  to  Mr. 
NuttaU,  Mr.  Nerin,  and  Mr.  Mackay,  whose  respective  communications  on 
the  subject  will  be  found  in  the  Gardener^s  Magaxme^  vol.  xiii. 

Among  nurserymen,  the  most  complete  coUection  in  England  is  in  the  arbo- 
retum or  Messrs.  Loddiges ;  and  next^  as  regards  the  number  of  rare  species, 
are  the  collections  of  young  plants  grown  for  sale  in  the  nurseries  of  Messrs. 
Brown  at  Slou^,  of  Messrs.  Osborne  at  Fulham,  and  of  Messrs.  Lee  at 
Kunmersmith.  The  best  nursery  collections  *in  Scotland  are,  Mr.  Lawson's  at 
Edinburgh,  and  Mr.  Roy's  at  Aberdeen;  and  the  best  in  Ireland,  that  of  Mr. 
Hodgidn  at  Dunganston.  Mr.  Gbarlwood  is  the  principal  British  nursetyman 
for  seeds  of  rare  i^bi^tinse,  which  he  inmorts  annually  vom  America. 

In  France,  the  first  collection  of  ilbietinse  worthy  of  notice  appears  to  have 
been  that  of  the  celebrated  Du  Hamel,  on  his  estate^t  Mcwceau,  noticed  p.  140. 
Since  that  period,  several  species  have  been  sent  from  America  by  Micbaux,  or 
collected  by  the  ^vemment  gardeners,  and  planted  in  the  grounds  of  the 
Trianon,  at  Versailles,  and  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne.  The  Baron  Tscboudy 
had  a  collection  on  his  estate  at  Colombey ;  and  M.  Delamarre  had  extensive 
plantations  at  VieU-Harcourt,  in  the  department  oi  the  Maine,  which  he 
thouffht  of  so  much  importance,  that  he  bequeathed  them,  together  with  his 
treatise  on  the  subject  (7Vot/e  PraUqnede  la  Culture  des  Pbu),  to  the  French 
government.  M.  Vilmorin,  the  joint  author  with  Micbaux,  of  notes  to  the 
edition  of  Delamarre*s  work,  published  in  1831,  has  paid  great  attention  to 
the  subject  of  pines,  and  has  tried  many  species  on  his  estate  at  Barres,  where 
he  has  collected  all  the  species  which  he  could  procure,  and  planted  them 
singly,  or  in  ^oups,  or  masses ;  the  sorts  most  nearly  allied  being  placed 
adjoming  to  each  other,  with  a  view  to  the  study  of  the  species  and  varieties 
by  botanists,  when  the  plants  shall  be  ^wn  up.  In  this  pinetum,  M. 
Vilmorin  has  been  particularly  assiduous  in  procuring  and  planting  sll  the 
varieties  of  the  species  most  esteemed  in  Europe  for  their  timber :  such  as 
P.  sylv^tris,  P,  LaHdo,  P.  Pinlister,  &c.  M.  Puvis,  who  has  given  an 
account  of  BC.  VHmorin's  plantations,  in  his  work  entitled  J}e  rAgneuUvre  du 
Gatmait,  Sec.,  states  that  the  pmetum  at  Barres  is  at  ail  times  open  to  the 
inspection  and  study  of  botanists  and  cultivators.  Perhaps  the  most  remark- 
able fiict  connected  with  the  pine  and  fir  tribe  in  France,  is  the  circumstance 
of  grafting  bavins  been  performed  on  a  large  scale  on  the  pine  trees  in  the 
Forest  or  Fontamebleau,  belonging  to  government.  Here  M.  De  Larminat, 
tiie  conservator  of  the  forest,  had  grafted  many  thousands  of  P,  Laricio  on 
plants  of  Ptnus  sylv^tris,  which  have  become  fine  trees;  and  the  practice  is 
annually  continued.  In  the  French  nurseries,  the  best  collections  are  those 
of  M.  Vilmorin  and  M.  Soulange-Bodin.  In  Germany,  there  are  collections 
of  pines  in  the  different  botanic  gardens;  and  the  most  complete  is  that  in  the 
Berlin  Garden :  but  even  this  is  surpassed  in  number  of  species  by  the 
collection  of  Messrs.  Booth,  in  the  Floetbeck  Nurseries. 

Poetical,  mythological,  and  legendaty  Allutions.  The  gloomy  grandeur  of  the 
mne  and  &  tribe,  their  upright  growtn  and  great  height,  the  regCdarity  of  their 
forms,  and  the  murmuring  of  the  winds  through  ueir  stiff  leaves  and  rigid 
branches,  have  made  them  favourites  with  the  poets  fiiom  the  remotest 
antiquity.  The  Egyptians  considered  the  pine  as  an  emblem  of  the  soul. 
Homer  describes  the  residence  of  the  Cyclops  as  **  brown  with  o'erarching 
pine;*  and  other  Greek  poets  tell  us  that  the  nymph  Pitys,  who  was 
beloved  by  Pan,  having  slighted  the  passion  of  Boreas,  was  dashed  by  him 
against  a  rock,  when  the  pitying  Pan  caused  a  pine  tree  to  spring  from  her 
remains.  Marsyas,  who  challenged  Apollo  to  a  trial  of  skill  as  a  musician, 
and  was  afterwards  flayed  aliye  by  that  god  for  his  oresumption,  was  fastened  to 
a  pine  tree,  and  left  there  to  perish.  He  is  onen  represented,  in  ancient 
sculptures,  as  tied  with  his  hands  behind  his  back  to  a  lofty  pine ;  while 
Apollo  stands  before  him  holding  his  lyre.  Some  authors,  however,  say  that 
the  place  of  Marsyas*s  suffering  was  against  a  plane  tree.  (See  p.  S038.)  The 
Roman  poets  frequently  mention  the  pine.    Ovid  tells  us  that  Polyphemus 
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carried  with  him  a  lofty  pine  tree,  by  ww  of  waUdngBtick;  that  Ceres  bore  a 
flaming  pine  tree^  j^ucked  from  Mount  Etna,  in  each  hand,  during  her  search 
for  her  daughter  Proserpine ;  and  that  Cybele,  when  her  fiivourite  Atys  was 
about  to  destroy  himself,  changed  him  into  a  {nne  tree,  and  hence  that  tree 
was  considered  sacred  to  Cybele.  Ue  adds  that  a  groye  of  sacred  pinea 
was  among  the  trees  moved  by  the  music  of  Orpheus.  Ovid  also  gives  us 
the  history  of  Sdron,  or  Ceircyon,  the  pine-bender,  a  notorious  robber, 
whose  habit  was,  when  he  had  wen  a  prisoner,  to  bend  two  pine  trees,  and 
to  tie  one  of  the  prisoner's  hands  to  each,  and  then  to  let  the  trees  fly  back, 
when  the  unfortunate  traveller  was  torn  asunder.  This  cruel  monster  was 
destroyed  bv  Theseus.  Virgil  tells  us  that  the  ships  of  JSneas,  which  were 
afterwards  changed  into  nymphs,  were  made  of  pine  trees  sacred  to  Cybde. 
He  also  alludes  to  the  moumM  sounds  produced  among  the  pine  bruiches 
by  the  wind,  and  calls  them  the  singing  pines  : 

"  The  pines  of  Mamalut  were  hcerd  to  moum, 
Aikl  aoimdt  of  woe  aloQg  the  groves  were  iKnne.*' 

ITie  cones  of  the  pine  were  sometimes  sacrificed  to  Bacchus,  because  they 
were  put  into  wine  to  give  it  a  flavour ;  and  sometimes  to  Esculapius,  because 
thdr  odour,  being  balsamic,  was  thou^t  excellent  for  asthmas. 

The  pine  tree  is  frequently  mentioned  bj  the  elder  British  poets,  prin- 
cipally as  afiording  an  object  of  comparison  K>r  tall  and  stately  brauty,  or  for 
dark  and  gloomy  grandeur.  One  of  the  finest  allusions  to  the  pine  is  by 
Milton,  in  his  splendid  description  of  Satan,  in  the  .first  book  of  the  Paradite 
Lost :  —  • 

«  His  speer,  to  eqvel  vbich  Uie  tallest  pine. 
Hewn  on  Norwegian  hiUs,  to  be  the  oust 
Of  some  great  ammiral,  were  but  a  wand.** 

Milton  also  says  :  — 

"  His  praise,  ye  winds,  that  from  four  quarters  blow, 
Breraie  soft  or  loud ;  and  wave  your  tops,  ye  pines. 
With  every  plant.  In  si^  of  worship  wave. 

Among  the  more  modem  poets,  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  lines  relating 

to  the  pine  are  those  of  Barry  Comwall.    Speaking  of  Polyphemus,  he 

aays, — 

—  **«Mighty  tears  then  flU*d 
His  solitary  ey^ —and  with  such  noise 
As  the  rough  winds  of  autumn  make  when  they 
Pass  o*er  a  forest,  and  bend  down  the  pines. 
The  giant  sigh'd."  Deaik  <f  AcIm. 

'  *  Here  dark  trees 
Funereal  (cypress,  yew,  and  shadowy  ptne 
And  spicy  cedar)  clustered :  and  at  night 
Shook  from  their  mdancholy  branches  sounds 
And  sighs  like  deaUi. "  IhUL 

Leigh  Hunt  has  also  some  beautiful  lines  on  the  pine  tree :  — 

"  And  then  there  fled  by  me  a  rush  of  air 
That  stirred  up  all  the  other  foliage  there, 
Filling  the  solitude  with  panting  tongues; 
Ai  which  the  pines  woke  up  into  theur  songs, 
Shaking  their  choral  locks. 

"  And  'midst  the  flowers,  turfM  round  beneath  the  shade 
Of  circling  pines,  a  habbling  fountain  play'd : 
And  Hwixt  the  shafts  you  saw  the  water  brignt. 
Which  through  the  darksome  tops  gUmmeiM  with  showering  light** 

Stoiy  qf  AnwW,  caolo  Hi. 

Shelly  thus  describes  one  of  the  conflagrations  in  the  Norway  forests : — 

"  As  the  Norway  woodman  quells, 
In  the  depth  w  piny  dells. 
One  light  flame  among  the  brakes, 
WhUe  the  boundless  forest  shakes. 
And  its  miglity  trunks  are  torn 
By  the  fire  thus  lowly  bom ; 
TTbe  spark  beneath  bis  fret  is  dead ; 
He  starts  to  see  the  flame  it  frd. 
Howling  through  the  darkened  sky 
ynOk  myriad  toqgues,  victoriously.'* 
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/Vaptfrtfei  and  Utet.  The  natiTe  forests  r>f  'flnftinie  are  obaared  U>  be 
wanner  in  winter  than  tbou  of  taj  od>er  erergreen  tree  in  the  same  climate. 
Tbey  conaequentlj  affitrd  eicelleat  shelter  for  wild  animsb  of  every  descrip- 
tioD,  and  one  of  the  best  substitutes  for  a  house  for  man.  In  the  north  of 
Europe,  this  is  more  particularly  applicable  to  the  forests  of  spruce  fir,  which 
fiwin  so  dense  a  covtnng  as  almost  to  exclude  heat  in  summer,  and  cold  in 
winter.  The  ^e  and  fir  tr^,  in  a  linng  state,  with  the  exception  of  the 
larch  (that  tree  having  teoder  foliage),  affind  food  to  but  few  insects ;  but  the 
seeds  are  greedilj  devoured  b;  the  squirrel  and  other  aiumals,  and  by  same 
birds.  In  civilised  aodetj,  the  wood  of  the  pine  and  fir  tribe  is  in  universal 
uae,  and  forms  one  of  the  most  important  articles  of  European  and  American 
commerce.  No  other  tree  produces  timber  at' once  so  long  and  so  straisht; 
and  ao  lisht,  and  jet  lo  strong  and  itiff ;  it  ia  therefore  peculiarl;  fitted  for 
almost  all  the  parj^oaea  of  dvil  architecture,  and  for  some  peculiar  uses  in  the 
construction  of  ships.   Masts  are  everywhere  made  of  it,wbereit  can  be  pro- 


cured of  suffident  siie ;  and  the  yellow  deal  of  Europe,  which  ia  produced  by  the 
FbuiB  sylvislris ;  the  white  deal  of  Norway,  which  ts  produced  by  the  J'biea  ex* 
cilsa )  and  the  white  jnne  wood  of  America,  which  is  the  Pinus  Arobus,  are 
used  AtOOghout  the  civilised  world  in  building  and  fitting  up  bo*uses,  in  the 
cooatnicticMi  of  machinery,  in  fiimiture,  and  for  an  endless  number  of  purposes. 
LocJioiisea  (see^.  £006.)  are  more  conveniently  madeof  trunks  of  the  pbe 
and  fir  tribe  than  of  any  other  tree,  on  account  of  their  strughtness,  and  the 
eS^t  d^ree  in  which  thev  taper. 
For  the  same  reason,  abo,  the 
worm  fence  of   America  (_fig. 
SOOT.), and  the  wooden  fence  of 
Sweden  and  Norway  0^.8008.), 
are   always  made    of   pine   or 
fir  wood,  when  it  can  be  obtain- 
ed. In  Russia,  Poland,  and  other 
parts  of  the  north  of  Europe, 
and  also  b  the  mteiior  of  North 
America,  roads  are  formed  over 

marshy  ground  by  laying  down  the  trunks  of  pine  trees,  side  by  side,  and 
close  together,  across  the  line  of  road.  In  the  latter  coun^,  these  are  called 
CO  duroy  roads.  In  s«Mne  parts  of  the  towns  of  Russia,  and  particularly  in 
Moscow  and  l^w,  resularly  squared  planks  arc  laid  dawn  instead  of  rough 
trunks;  and,  both  b  Moscow  and  Vienna,  the  courts  of  some  of  the  larger 
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mansSong  are  pared  withpEecea  of  the  trunk  of  ibout  18  to.  in  la^itfa,  act  ride 
by  nde,  and  beaten  down  till  tbey  form  « le*el  .urface,  in  the  Mme  way  m  u 
done  when  stones  are  used  for  a 
Bimilar  purpose.    This  wood,  from 
the  quantity   of  resinous    nistter 
which  it  contains,  is  vvy  com- 
bustible, and  makes  excellent  fiiel;   : 
and,  in   the   ffichlandB  of  Scot-  i 
land,  spfinters  of  it  were  fonneriy  •: 
used  Bi  a  substitute  for  candles;  as 

they  still  are  in  some  parts  of  Ire-  «NRt 

land.andinSweden,  Norway,  Sussia,  and  some  parts  of  North  America.  In  the 


ountrv,  according  to  Hichaux,  the  inhabitants,  in  some  parts  of  the  ii 
r,  split  the  red  wood  of  the  pine  into  [neces  about  the  thickness  of  a  fingei . 
which  tney  call  candle  wood,  and  bum  instead  of  candles  ;  but,  on  account 


of  the  dis^eeable  block  smoke  which  these  pine  candles  produce,  they  ai 
nerallybumedin  the  chimney  comer,  upon  a  flat  stone  or  iron.  The  branches, 
more  espedally  those  of  the  genera  A^iea  and  Plcea,  from  thdr  frond-like 
forms,  are  weli  adapted  for  protecting  plants  during  wbter,  either  in  the  opea 
ground,  tv  trained  wainit  walls.  In  Switzerland  and  Norway,  they  are  nsed 
as  food  for  cattle.  The  roots,  and  also  the  trunks,  produce  turpentine,  resin, 
tar,  pitch,  and  lampblack.  The  bark  of  the  larch,  and  of  several  other 
species,  is,  or  may  be,  used  in  tantung.  P.  Pfnea  affords  a  kernel  which 
is  Talued  for  the  dessert  in  Italy  and  Greece  ;  the  kernel  of  P.  Cembnt 
is  equally  priced  in  some  parts  of  Switzerland.  P.  LambertiJno  not  only 
affords  eatable  nuts,  but  a  subetance  which  is  used  by  the  natives  of  California 
as  sugar.  The  kernels  of  the  araucarias  are  highly  prized  as  food  in  Brazil ; 
and,  doubtless,  those  of  most  of  the  other  species  might  be  eaten,  if  freed 
from  their  resinous  matter  by  roasting.  A  decoction  of  the  tops  of  the  spruce 
fir  is  employed  for  flavouring  spruce  beer;  and  from  the  inner  bark,  dried 
and  ground,  a  kind  of  mesl  is  produced,  which,  in  the  north  of  Europe,  in 
times  of  scarcity,  is  mixed  with  that  of  rye  and  oats,  and  mode  into  bread. 
The  cones  of  pines  and  firs,  thrown  into  wine  or  beer,  have  a  tendency  to 
check  fermentation,  and  also  to  communicate  an  agreeable  resinous  flavour. 
Ilie  larch  exudes  a  glutinous  matter,  whid),  in  some  countries,  is  collected 
by  the  natives,  and  used  as  a  substitute  for  manna;  and  the  same  tree  pro- 
duces a  liingus  which  is  used  roedicinallv  in  Siberia.  The  more  hardy  kinds 
Iff  the  pine  and  fir  tribe  are  much  valued  in  plantations  as  a  shelter  to  Othen 
of  a  more  tender  kind;  more  especially  the  nok,  which,  as  we  have  seen 
p.  1803.,  is-  protected  in  the  government  plantations,  even  in  the  south  of 
England,  for  a  number  of  years,  by  the  Scotch  pine.  Few  trees  are  ao 
well  adapted  as  the  pine  and  fir  tribe  for  covering  immense  tracts  of  barren, 
or  even  drifting,  sands,  with  wood;  either  by  (Urectly  sowing  the  seeds  on 
the  sand ;  or  by  sowing  them  among  plants  oi^broom  or  ereepme  gnsses  pr^ 
viously  raised  on  drifting  8urfiu:es,  in  order  to  fix  the  sand  and  shelter  the 
young  pines.  This  practice  baa  been  carried  to  a  great  extent  in  France, 
on  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Gascony;  where  it  was  commenced  in  1769,  by 
Bremontier,  an  engineer  connected  with  the  national  forests  and  waste 
lands  of  France.  (See  De  CandoUe's  Phymoiogie  VieiUde,  torn.  iii.  p.  1236., 
and  the  history  of  P.  Piakstcr,  in  a  Aiture  page.)  Wherever  waste  ground 
is  covered  with  heath  atone,  a  forest  of  mnea  may  easily  be  created  by  m««ly 
sowing  the  seeds  among  the  heath.  This  is  a  remarkably  simple  mode  of 
raising  a  forest  of  trees,  but  it  scarcely  applies  to  ground  cov^ed  with  any 
other  description  of  herbage  than  heath,  or  to  any  other  kinds  of  timbo* 
trees  than  those  of  the  pine  and  fir  tribe,  and  the  birch.  The  poplar  and  the 
willow  might  be  treated  in  the  same  manner,  but  the  seeds  of  these  can 
seldom  be  procured  in  sufficient  quantity. 

The  most  useful  species  of  ^Jbi^tins,  at  least  in  Europe,  in  the  existing 
state  of  the  pine  and  fir  forests,  and  of  arboriculture,  b  unquestionably  the 
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Scotch  pine :  next  to  it  is  the  iarcii»  and  after  that  tlie  spruoe  fir.  When 
some  ot  the  newiv  introduced  American  and  Himalayan  species  are  better 
known,  perhaps  they  may  rank  as  high  as,  or  hieher  than,  these  European 
ones;  but  at  present,  with  the  exception  of  if^bies  Douglfksti,  which  promises  to 
be  a  rapid-growing  spedes,  what  they  are  likely  ultimately  to  become  in 
Britain  must  neoesinruy  be  only  matter  of  conjecture; 

Resinous  substances  have  been  extracted  from  the  pine  and  fir  tribe,  since 
the  days  of  Theophrastus,  who  has  given  (book  ix.  c.  10.)  a  ver^  good  ac^ 
coont  of  the  process,  which  has  been  copied,  with  very  little  variation,  by  all 
authors  who  have  written  on  the  subject,  up  to  Uie  time  of  Du  Hamel ;  and  ^ 
which,  as  Dr.  Clarke  observes,  corresponds  so  well  with  the  modem  prac-  * 
tice  in  the  north  of  Europe,  that  there  is  not  the  smallest  difierence  between 
a  tar-work  in  the  forests  of  Westro-Bothnia,  and  one  in  those  of  ancient 
Ghneece.    Du  Hamel's  account  forms  the  groundwork  of  an  article  on  the 
resinous  productions  of  the  pine  and  fir  tribe  by  Dr.  Maton,  published  in 
Lambert's  Genus  Pmus^  vol.  u. ;  but  the  most  complete  treatise  on  the  sub- 
ject is  in  the  DicUonrudre  des  Eaux  et  ForSti,  where  the  German  practices 
are  given  fi'om  Hartig  and  Buigsdorf ;  and  those  of  France,  Switzerland,  and 
Italy,  firom  modem  authors  of  the  respective  countries.    From  these  and 
other  sources  we  shall  here  give  what  is  general  to  all  the  ilbi^tinae ;  and 
under  the  particular  genera  and  species  we  shall  insert  the  details  for  extract- 
ing and  manufacturing  the  products  peculiar  to  each.    These  products  are 
various ;  but  they  may  be  all  divided  into  two  classes ;  viz.  those  oDtained  from 
the  tree  while  it  is  in  a  living  state,  and  those  procured  firom  the  wood  and 
roots  after  the  tree  is  cut  down.  The  first  kinds  are  extracted  firom  the  trunk  of 
the  tree  by  making  incisions  in  the  bark  or  wood»  from  which  a  resinous  matter 
flowa  in  greater  or  less  quantitv,  according  to  the  kind  of  tree;  and  from  this 
are  prociued,  turpentine,  liquid  balsam,  the  common  ydlow  and  black  rosins  of 
the  shops,  oU  and  spirit  of  turpentine,  and  some  mmor  articles.    The  other 
kinds  are  procured  firom  the  trunk,  branches,  and  roots,  after  the  tree,  is  cut 
down,  by  the  application  of  heat ;  and  they  include  tar,  pitch,  lampblack,  &c. 
The  common  turpentine  is  generaJly  the  produce  of  the  pine ;  and  the  process 
for  obtaining  and  manufacturing  it  will  be  given  under  the  heeui  Pinus.    The 
Strasburg  and  Venice  turpentines  are  drawn  from  the  silver  fir  and  the  larch 
(see  Ptcea  and  Xiarix) ;  and  the  best  yellow  rosin  is  that  of  the  spruce  fir  (see 
^bies).    The  resinous  matter  drawn  from  the  trank  ofpine  trees  is  put  mto 
baskets,  and  placed  over  stone  or  earthenware  jars.    The  fluid  pait,  which 
runs  from  it,  is  the  common  turpentine ;  and  the  solid  part  left  in  the  basket, 
when  purified  b^  boiling,  is  the  common  yellow  rosin*    Oil,  and  rectified 
spirit  of  turpentme,  are  distilled  from  the  raw  turpentine,  and  the  residuum 
left  af^  distillation  is  the  black  rosin,  or  colophony,  used  by  players  on 
the  violin  for  their  bows.    Tar  is  procured  by  cutting  the  wood  and  roots 
into  small  pieces,  and  burning,  or  rather  charring  them,  in  a  close  oven,  or 
heap  covered  by  turf,  while  a  tube  or  trough  is  left  near  the  bottom  of  the 
heap  or  oven,  through  which  the  tar  runs,  in  the  form  of  a  thick  black  fluid. 
The  Swedbh  tar  is  the  most  highly  esteemed  in  commerce ;  and  that  of 
Archangel  ranks  next  to  iL    In  the  United  States,  Michaux  informs  us,  tar 
IS  generally  made  from  dead  wood  collected  in  the  forests,  and  on  this  account 
it  IS  considered  very  inferior  to  the  tar  of  Europe.  The  lampblack  is  the  soot 
evolved  during  this  process,  and  is  collected  from  the  upper  part  of  the  oven, 
or  firom  the  turf  which  has  covered  the  heap ;  and  pitch  is  merely  tar  boiled 
to  dryness.  ^  The  resinous  matter  of  the  spruce,  like  that  of  the  pine,  is  col* 
lected  firom  incisions  made  in  the  bark ;  but  it  does  not  yield  its  turpentine 
without  the  aid  of  heat  and  pressure.    The  resinous  juice  of  the  silver  fir  is 
obtained  by  collecting  the  natural  exudations  on  the  surfiu^e  of  its  trunk;  and 
that  of  the  larch,  firom  the  interior  of  the  trank,  by  tapping  it  with  an  auger, 
as  is  done  to  obtain  the  sap  of  the  birch  and  the  sugar  maple. 

The  chemical  properties  of  the  resinous  juice  of  the  pine  and  fir  tribe 
have  been  given  at  length  by  Dr.  Maton,  in  Lambert's  G€mu  PkutSf  from 
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which  the  foHownig  is  abridged  s—**  The  juice  of  pine  and  fir  trees,  like  that 
of  the  Pist^da  2)^ebinthu8y  has  an  austere  astiingent  taste;  it  is  viscid  and 
transparent*  readilv  infiammabley  and  easily  becomes  concrete.  Li  distillation 
whh  water,  it  yields  a  highly  penetrating  essential  oil  i  and  the  liquor  is  found 
to  be  iinpresnated  with  an  acid»  a  brittle  resinous  matter  remaining  behind. 
Digestion  with  rectified  spirit  of  wine  completely  dissolves  all  the  resinous 
part,  along  with  which  some  portion  of  the  msipid  gum,  or  dkncilage,  is  also 
taken  up.  If  this  solution  be  filtered,  and  diluted  lar^ly  with  water,  it  be- 
comes turbid,  and  throws  off  the  greatest  part  of  the  oil,  the  gummy  substance 
being  retained.  If  the  solution  be  subjected  to  distillation,  the  spirit  brings 
over  with  it  some  of  the  tighter  oil,  so  as  to  be  sensibly  impregnated  with  its 
terebinthinate  odour ;  and  it  leaves  behind  an  extract  differing  from  the  rosin 
separated  b^  water,  in  having  an  admixture  of  mudlage.  "nie  native  juice 
becomes  misdble  in  water  by  the  mediation  of  the  yolK  or  the  white  of  an 

2g,  or  by  that  of  vegetable  mucilage,  and  forms  a  milky  liqu(Mr.  Exposed  to 
e  immediate  action  of  fire,  the  roots,  and  other  hard  parts  of  the  tree,  pro- 
duce a  thick,  black,  empyreumatic  fluid,  which,  containiiw  a  proportion  of 
saline  and  other  matter  mixed  with  the  resinous  and  the  oSy,  proves  soluble 
in  aqueous  liquors,  and,  according  to  its  several  modifications,  constitutes 
the  varieties  of  tar  and  pitch.  The  resinous  residue  of  the  several  processes  to 
whicJi  the  matter  extracted  from  pines  mav  be  subjected  constitutes  the  varie- 
ties a(  resin,  or  rosin,  colophony,  &c.  There  are  also  other  products,  both 
nadiral  and  .artificial,  mudi  employed  in  medicine  and  the  arts."  (vol.  H. 
p.  146.) 

Jdedicmal  Virhiet,  **  Terebintlune  substances,  when  taken  internally, 
seem  to  warm  the  viscera,  raise  the  pulse,  and  impart  additional  excitement 
to  the  whole  vascular  system.  Appued  externally,  they  increase  the  tone  of 
the  part,  counteract  the  indolence  of  action,  and  deterge,  as  it  were,  ill-condi- 
tioned ulcers."  {lb.)  They  also  act  as  gentle  aperients,  and  as  diuretics ;  and 
they  possess  a  styptic  property.  Formerly,  they  used  to  be  considered  as  \a^\y 
efficacious  in  piumonaiy  complaints ;  and,  only  a  few  years  since,  a  gentle- 
man afflicted  with  asthma  is  said  to  have  received  immediate  reli^  by  inhal- 
ing the  fiimes  of  melted  rosin,  which  he  was  employing  to  secnre  the  corks 
ofbottles.  The  virtues  of  tar- water  were  celebrated  for  ciuing  various  dis- 
eases, about  a  century  ago  ;'and  Dr.  Berkelejr,  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  wrote  a  long 
dissertation  on  the  subject,  under  the  title  of  Sim ;  or  a  Chain  of  PhilotophiaU 
B^flecHom  and  Enqubies  coneemmg  the  Vkiutt  ofTctr-  Water,  Cuilen,  and  other 
medical  writers,  appear  to  have  believed  in  its  efficacy,  and  it  was  thought  to 
strengthen  the  tone  of  the  stomach,  to  exdtei^ipetite,  and  to  promote  dig^on. 
It  was  made  by  pouring  a  gallon  of  cold  water  on  a  quart  of  tar,  stirring  it 
well  together,  and  then  letting  it  stand  for  46  hours,  after  which  the  tar-water 
was  strabed  off  for  use. 

-  Dvmettie  and  Eeonomioai  Utei  of  the  retkunu  Productt  <^  the  Pme  and  Fir 
T^rihe,  The  ancients  were  accustomed  to  medicate  some  of  their  wines  with 
the  resinous  substances  of  the  pine  tree,  the  astringent  flavour  of  which  was 
also  agreeable  to  their  palates.  These  wines  were  supposed  to  assist  diges- 
tion, restrain  ulcerous  discharges,  and  strengthen  the  bowels;  but  Dios- 
corides  informs  us  that  they  were  known  to  produce  vertigo,  pain  in  the 
head,  and  many  mischiefe  not  incident  to  the  same  quantity  of  vmous  liquor 
free  firom  such  admixtures.  In  modem  times,  tar  and  pitch  are  extensivdy 
used  for  the  purpose  of  retarding  the  decomposition  of  wood,  cordage,  and 
other  articles,  more  especiaUy  in  marine  affairs.  Tar  alone,  or  mixed  with 
grease,  or,  as  in  some  narts  of  the  Continent,  with  clay,  is  much  used  for 
greasing  wheels  and  macninery.  Tar  is  also  applied  to  wounds  in  horses  and 
cattle,  and  as  a  remedy  for  slieep  having  the  scab.  Yellow  rosin  is  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  common  yellow  soap,  in  the  proportion  of  8  cwt.  of  ro- 
sin to  10  cwt.  of  tallow,  both  in  Europe  and  America.  Shoemaker's  wax  is  a 
oompoutbn  of  pitch,  oil,  and  suet ;  but  it  is  also  made  of  rosin,  bees'  wax,  and 
taUow,  as  is  the  grafting  wax  used  in  gardening,  sometimes  with  the  addition 
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of  a  little  siuid  or  cMk.  Turpeadne,  in  all  its  diffiareot  formsy  is  extensively 
used,  alone  with  cmI,  in  paintiiig.  Tar  and  pitch,  with  a  mixture  of  tow,  or 
beaten  cables,  are  used  for  paying  over  the  seams  of  the  sides  and  decks  of 
dups  after  they  are  caulked,  to  preserve  the  oakum  from  any  wet.  Oakum 
is  ibnned  of  untwisted  old  ropes,  ste^ied  in  tar,  and  is  in  universal  use  in 
jfaip-building.  Lampblack  is  used  by  pauiters,  both  with  water  and  oil ;  and 
also  by  modellers,  and  other  artists  and  artisans. 

As  ornamental  olijects,  most  of  the  species  of  the  ilbi^nae  are  eminently 
deserving  of  culture,  and  they  may  all  be  said  to  be  beautiful  in  every  stage 
of  thdr  growth,  from  the  regularity  and  symmetry  of  their  forms,  from 
thev  foliage  being  evei^green,  and  from  the  lofty  stature  attained  by  most  of 
the  species  when  full  grown.  The  resinous  odour  of  most  of  the  species  is 
also  a  powerfiil  recommendation  to  many  persons  in  modem  times,  as  it  was 
andentlv  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  nagrance  of  the  common  spruce  fir 
is  considered,  in  Sweden  and  Norway,  to  be  particularly  agreeable  and  refresh- 
ing ;  and,  hence,  the  floors  of  cottages  are  generally  strewed  with  it  in  those 
cooatries.  In  the  Demdrogremhia  of  Johnston,  groves  of  pine  are  said  to  be 
particularly  wh^riesome  to  walk  in ;  and  every  one  must  have  felt  the  refresh- 
ing influence  of  such  a  walk  in  the  beginning  of  summer,  when  the  pines  are 
producing  their  yoang  shoots,  and  the  weamer  is  warm ;  the  resm  at  that 
time  beiuff  in  a  comparatively  volatilised  state,  and  floating  in  the  atmosphere. 
Among' the  most  ornamental  species  are,  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  the  cedar 
of  Deodar,  the  silver  fir,  the  AraucdHa  imbricl^ta,  and  the  i^cea  Webbuka ; 
but  all  the  species  are  ornamental  in  an  eminent  d^ree,  when  full  grown,  as 
■ingle  objects.  No  species  is  more  pictttres<]ue  than  even  the  common  Scotch 
pane,  when  it  has  stood  detached,  nas  attained  a  considerable  age,  and  has 
groiwn  in  a  suitable  soil  and  situation.  Some  of  the  commonest  species,  in 
particular  localities,  and  fiom  accidental  circumstances,  beccHne  very  sincular 
ofcrjects;  such  as  the  spruce  fir  when  its  branches  take  root  at  their  extremities, 
and  send  up  shoots  which  become  trees ;  or  when,  from  bdng  thrown  down 
on  its  side,  its  branches  become  trees,  proceeding  from  the  parent  trunk. 
The  same  species  also  aflbrds  a  curious  monstrosity  (iTbies  exc^lsa  Cbndira- 
sUftiM^,  vrhich,  when  propagated,  becomes  a  bush,  seldom  seen  above  S  ft.  or 
4  ft.  high.  The  silver  fir  and  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  and  also  the  larch,  often 
form  bnmchy  heads,  which,  from  such  heads  rarely  occurring  in  needle^ 
leaved  trees,  have  a  very  singular  appearance. 

Soil  and  SUuatkm.  The  &bris  or  granitic  rock  mav  be  considered  as  the 
universal  soil  of  the  pine  and  fir  tribe,  and  a  dry  subsoil  an  essential  condition 
for  their  prosperity;  but  they  will  grow  on  ail  soils  whatever,  that  are  not 
aurchamo  witn  water.  The  roots  of  all  the  ifoidtinee  run  immediately  under 
the  surmce,  and  hence  do  not  require  a  deep  soil;  and,  as  their  needle^like 
leaves  do  not  carry  off  much  moisture  by  evu>oration,  the  soil  in  which  the 
iflM^tmsB  will  grow  to  a  huge  siie  may  be  clrier  than  that  required  for  any 
other  kind  of  tree.  In  pine  and  fir  forests,  or  extensive  groves,  the  leaves 
and  deea^g  fronds  of  tne  trees  drop  on  the  surfiice  of  tro  ground,  and  not 
only  retam  moisture  in  the  soil,  by  forming,  fiom  the  much  lon^  time  which 
they  require  to  decay,  a  non-conducting  stratum  of  greater  thickness  than  is 
ever  found  in  groves  of  broad-leaved  trees,  but  they  supply  a  layer  of  vegetable 
food  to  the  roots.  When  the  trees  stand  singly,  or  in  scattered  groups,  their 
fronds  or  brandies,  being  fiilly  exposed  to  the  light  and  air,  do  not  decay  so 
readily  as  they  do  when  grown  m  thick  masses,  from  which  the  air  is  in  a 
great  measure  excluded ;  imd,  consequenUy,  so  much  manure  is  not  supplied 
by  them :  but,  on  the  other  haiod,  as  in  this  case  they  cover  the  ground  so  as  to 
exclude  in  a  great  measure  the  sun  and  air,  evaporation  is  prevented,  while, 
from  the  greater  range  which  the  roots  have  on  every  side,  abundance  of 
nourishment  is  supplied.  Nevertheless,  a  soil  somewhat  loamy,  and  a  cool 
subsoil,  are  necessary  to  bring  the  timber  of  the  pine  to  its  jjeatest  degree  of 
perfection ;  and  various  species,  particularly  those  belongmg  to  the  genus 
if  cea,  require  a  loam  rather  rich  than  poor,  and  a  situation  low  rather  than 
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elevated.  P.  sylv^tris,  and  some  other  gpecies,  will  grow  in  bleak  exposed 
situations  on  lofty  mountains ;  and  P.  Pinaster,  and  others  belonfi;ing  to  that 
section  of  Pinus,  will  endure  the  sea  breeze:  but,  in  general,  wherever 
the  i^bi^tinae  are  to  be  exposed,  they  require  to  be  planted  together  in  masses, 
so  as  to  shelter  one  another.  None  of  the  species,  however,  become  orna- 
mental when  so  planted ;  because  they  necessarily  lose  their  side  branches^ 
on  the  preservation  of  which,  either  wholly  or  partially,  from  the  ground 
to  the  summit  of  the  trees,  their  characteristic  beauty  almost  entirdy 
depends. 

PTopagation*  The  only  mode  of  propagating  the  pine  and  fir  tribe  on  a 
large  scale  is  by  seeds ;  but  all  the  species  will  succeed  by  layers,  by  inarching 
on  closely  allied  kinds,  and  by  herbaceous  grafting;  and  many,  if  not  all,  may 
also  be  propagated  by  cuttings.  That  the  AkAiximt  might  be  propagated  bv 
layers  and  cuttings  was  known  in  the  time  of  Evelyn,  and  was  "  divulged 
by  him,  **  as  a  considerable  secret."  Cook,  also,  mentions  these  modes  of 
propagating  pines  and  firs  in  his  Forest  Treet^  third  edition,  p..  117. ;  but  they 
have  never  till  lately  been  much  in  use.  At  present,  in  the  Horticulturid 
Society's  Garden,  and  in  the  Fulham  and  other  nurseries,  upwards  of  twenty 
different  species  of  the  ^bietinse  are  propagated  by  cuttings  with  the  most 
perfect  success;  the  plants,  in  most  cases,  becoming  as  handsome  treev 
as  if  they  had  been  raised  from  seed.  The  only  exceptions  to  this  result 
are,  where  the  plant  becomes  bushy,  and  does  not  throw  up  a  very  de- 
cided leading  shoot  i  but  this  can  always  be  obtained  by  pegging  the  branches 
down  to  the  ground,  and  leaving  the  collar  fiilly  exposed;  whence  one 
or  more  vigorous  shoots  will  not  fail  to  be  produced,  from  which  a  leader 
may  be  selected,  and  all  the  others  kept  pegged  down  for  a  year  or  two 
longer,  and  afterwards  cut  away  by  degrees.  We  have  no  doubt  that,  by  this 
manner  of  treatment,  a  plant  of  the  little  stunted  monstrosity  of  the  spruce 
fir,  called  ij^bies  Clanbrasiiid«ia>  might  be  restored  to  the  natural  form  and 
magnitude  of  the  species. 

By  Cuttings,  The  species  which  strike  by  cuttings  most  readily  are  those 
bdonging  to  the  genera  Picea,  il^bies,  Z&rix,  and  Cedrus.  The  cuttings  may 
be. taken  from  ue  lateral  branches,  when  the  current  year's  shoots  are 
beginning  to  ripen,  and  prepared  like  those  of  Cape  heaths ;  they  should  then 
be  planted  in  sand,  and  covered  with  a  glass.  This  being  generally  done  in 
August  or  September,  the  cuttings  should  be  kept  in  a  frame,  fix>m  which 
frost  is  excluded,  throughout  the  winter;  and  the  greater  part  of  them  will 
send  up  shoots  the  following  May  or  June,  and  may  be  transplanted  the  suc- 
ceeding autumn.  In  the  London  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  where 
Mr.  Gordon,  the  superintendant  of  the  arboretum,  is  sm^arly  sucoessfiil 
in  this  mode  of  propagating  the  pine  and  fir  tribe,  the  cuttmgs  are  generally 
taken  off  fi*om  the  points  of  the  lateral  shoots  in  September ;  and,  being 
planted  in  shallow  pots  of  sand,  they  are  placed  in  the  shady  part  of  a 
treme,  without  being  covered  by  bell-glasses,  till  the  following  spring;  when 
they  are  put  into  a  very  gentle  moist  heat,  and  begin  growing  in  April. 
The  kinds  which  Mr.  Gordon  has  found  to  strike  most  easily  are,  ifHiies 
Smithtoiia,  A,  DougliistH  A.  Menadesii,  Picea  Webbtt^,  and  Cedrus  Veodara. 
After  many  trials,  and  a  good  deal  of  experience  on  the  subject,  Mr.  T.  M. 
Lindsay,  gardener  to  the  £arl  of  Caernarvon,  at  Higbclere,  says ; ''  I  have  found 
the  autumn  the  best  time  to  put  in  the  cuttings ;  and,  though  the  early  spring 
will  answer  the  purpose,  I  have  not  found  success  so  certain  at  that  season. 
The  sort  of  cuttings  I  prefer  are  the  smallest  I  can  select,  from  2  in.  to  3  in. 
long :  they  should  be  of  the  current  year's  growth,  and  taken  off  just  as  the 
wood  is  ripened,  say  about  the  beginning  or  end  of  October.  The  cuttings 
should  be  cut  off  close  at  the  commencement  of  the  season's  growth ;  or,  if 
stripped  off,  and  then  cut,  so  much  the  better.  I  have  found  silver,  or  pure 
white,  sand,  with  a  small  portion  of  peat  bog  or  heath  mould  mixed  with  it, 
answer  the  purpose  better  than  sand  alone.  With  respect  to  bottom  heat, 
I  have  been  successful  both  with  and  without  it;  and  think  that  a  little  of  it. 
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at  a  certaiB  season,  is  of  service  akhough  by  no  means  when  the  cuttings  are 
first  put  in.  I  would  recommend  the  cutting,  for  the  first  five  or  six  weeks, 
to  be  covered  with  a  bell-glass,  and  placed  m  a  shady  part  of  any  house  or 

Kit  where  the  thermometer  generally  stands  at  about  60^;  after  which  they  may 
ave  a  little  bottom  heat,  which  may  be  increased  until  they  are  rooted.  It  is 
doubted  by  many,  whether  plants  of  Coniferse,  raised  from  cuttings,  will  ever 
form  leaders,  like  seedling  plants,  unless  a  leader  be  selected  for  the  cutting. 
I  can  only  say  that  all  I  have  raised  have  formed  good  leaders,  and  many  of 
them  have  giown  6  m.  this  season  (1837).  The  following  are  the  species 
which  I  have  raised  from  cuttings :  —  Pinus  sylv^tris,  halepdnsis,  Cembra, 
excelsap  and  monticola;  ^^bies  excelsa,  nigra,  PuAia,  Smithienm  (Motinda), 
Menziesti,  Douglisti,  and  Clanbrasiliana ;  2ncea  pectinlita,  n6bili8,  Webbtano, 
and  amabilis ;  Xarix  microc&rpa ;  Cedrus  Libani  and  Deoddra ;  Cunninghamia 
sinensis ;  Araucdria  imbric^ta." 

By  Grafting,  The  application  of  this  mode  of  propagation  to  the  pine  and 
fir  tribe  was  first  made  by  the  Baron  Tschoudy,  probably  about  the  end  of 
the  last  century ;  and  was  practised  by  him  on  his  estate  at  Colombey,  near 
Metz,  and  in  the  Botanic  Garden  of  that  city.  It  is  described  at  length 
in  various  works,  of  which  one  of  the  latest  is  the  Traite  Pratique  of  Deku 
marre,  p.  138.  142. ;  the  essence  of  which  is  as  follows: — The  speaes  intended 
to  be  united  should  be  as  nearly  allied  as  possible;  for,  though  the  pinaster, 
and  the  P.  PSnea  may  be  grafted  on  the  P.  sylvestris,  and  the  cedar  on  the 
larch,  yet  it  is  preferable  (because  the  grafts  succeed  better,  and  the  trees 
produced  are  likely  to  last  longer)  to  graft  species  which  are  evergreens  on 
evergreen  stocks,  and  those  with  the  leaves  in  bundles  on  stocks  not  only  with 
the  leaves  also  in  bundles,  but  with  the  same  number  of  leaves  in  each  bundle. 
P,  Pinea  is  found  to  succeed  remarkably  well  on  P.  maritima,  and  P.  Cembra 
on  P.  StrdbuB,  The  operation  of  herbaceous  grafting  is  performed  in  the  cleft 
manner ;  the  slit  being  made  a  little  deeper  than  that  part  of  the  scion  which  is 
to  be  inserted  in  it.  The  time  of  performing  the  operation  is  when  the  leading 
shoot  of  the  stock  has  attained  the  length  of  from  8  in.  to  12  in.,  and  wiU 
break  over  (without  tearing  the  bark)  like  a  piece  of  glass,  or  the  <most 
succulent  part  of  a  shoot  of  asparagus  fit  to  gather  for  the  table.  The  time 
during  which  any  given  species  has  its  leading  shoot  in  a  -fit  state  for  being 
broken  over  in  tms  manner  is  not  more  than  15  days;  and,  as  the  scions  firom 
the  species  to  be  grafted  are  equally  tender  with  the  stock,  they  will  not  remain 
longer  in  a  state  fit  for  the  operation  than  about  the  same  penod.  The  graft  is 
always  inserted  in  the  leading  shoot ;  the  greater  number  of  the  side  shoots 
are  either  removed  altogether,  or  shortened;  and  the  voung  shoots  produced 
firom  the  stocks  during  the  season  are  pinched  off  with  the  finger  and  thumb 
at  about  half  their  len^.  In  performmg  the  operation,  the  first  step  is  to 
break  over  the  leading  shoot  witn  the  hand,  so  as  to  reduce  it  to  the  len^h 
of  firom  4  in.  to  6  in. ;  the  leaves  are  next  removed  from  this  remainmg 
portion,  with  the  exception  of  about  an  inch  at  the  top,  on  which  they  are 
left  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  up  the  sap.  The  scions  should  have  been 
procured  the  same  day  or  the  evening  before,  from  the  extremity  of  the 
branches  of  the  kinds  to  be  graf^ ;  and  they  should  be  preserved  in  a  vessel 
of  water,  and  covered  irith  grass  or  leaves  to  exclude  the  sun.  The  aciona 
need  not  be  above  2  in.  in  length ;  the  lower  half  of  which  should  be  deprived 
of  its  leaves,  and  cut  in  the  form  of  a  thin  wedge,  the  operator  using  a  very 
sharp  knife.  The  scion  should  be  rather  narrower  than  the  stoek,.in  oraer  that 
it  may  be  more  completely  tied  into  it,  which  is  done  by  a  ligature  of  matting,  or 
woollen  twist*  After  this  is  dpne,  the  graft  is  covered  with,  a  comet  of  paper, 
slightly  tied  to  the  stock,  so  as  to  exclude  the  sun,  but  vet  admit  the  air. 
From  10  to  15  days  after  grafiting,  the  comet  may  be  taken  away ;  about 
15  days  later  the  ligature  may  be  removed;  and  in  six  weeks  or  two 
months  afterwards,  the  upper  part  of  the  stock  left  with  the  leaves  on  may 
be  trimmed  off  on  both  sides  of  the  scion,  and  all  the  shoots  which  have 
been  produced  on  the  lower  part  of  the  stock  removed,  so  as  to  throve  the 
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whole  of  the  no  into  the  wioi].  Agood  wwbnBi),Uu  aaid,  willgraftSOOor 
250  subjects  t,  day,  provided  he  ba?e  an  aBsistaut  to  cut  the  tide  woota  from 
the  stodi,  and  prepare  the  scion;  leaving  bim  DOtbiog  to  do  but  ta  ba«ak  off 
the  leading  shoot  of  the  nock,  make  the  slit  in  it,  insert  the  scion,  tie  the 
ligature  round  it,  and  fix  on  the  paper  envdope.  The  shoot  made  by  the 
■don  is  little  or  nothing  for  the  first  yetr;  but  the  aecoud  year  it  is  connde- 
nble,  and  the  third  a,  foot  or  more,  and  most  frequently  from  2  ft.  to  3  ft. 
in  length.  The  fijture  shoots,  savs  Ddamarre,  eie  truly  admirable  ior 
their  lei^th,  thdr  thickness,  and  t&^  great  vigour.  Tlie  most  siutable 
stocks  are  ^auts  sown  where  they  are  finally  to  sund ;  and  of  4, 5,  or  6 
years' growth,  the  object  being  to  moke  the  grait  3ft.  or  4ft.  from  the  ground, 
to  avoid  the  necesa^  of  stoofuug  on  the  part  of  the  operator.  OraAdng  in 
this  manner  has  been  carried  to  a  great  extent  by  M.  Oe  Larminat,  in  the 
Forest  of  Fontaincblesu.  In  the  Bon  Jardmer  for  1826,  it  is  stated  that  about 
10,000  sdonsofi'.LaHciohadbeenBt  that  time  grafted  on  P.  sylv^stris  in  that 
brset;  and  M.  Delamaire  informs  us,  in  1830,  that  the  procees  had  been 
continued  up  to  that  time,  at  the  rate  of  atvenl  thousand  trees  every  yew. 

The  mode  of  grafting  practised  by  H.  De  Lanninat  \a  described  by  M. 

Poiteau  in  the  volume  of  the  Boa  JardimeT  above  rdeired  to  j  and  we  give 

it  here,  because  it  dl&rs,thou^  in  avery  slight  degree,  from  that  just  described. 

The  proper  time  for  grafting  pines  is  when  the  young  shoots  have  made  about 

three  quarters  of  their  lei^tn,  and  are  still  so  heriMceous  as  to  break  I&e  a 

■hoot  of  aspar^us.    The  shoot  of  the  stock  is  then  broken  off  about  2  in, 

imder  its  tenntnadng  bud ;  the  leave*  are 

?009  stripped  off  from  20  to  24  lines  down 

from  the  ^tremity;  leaving,  however, 

two  pairs,  of  leaves  i^ponte  and  dose 

to  the  sectioa  of  Gw:tnre,  which  leaves 

are  of  great  importance.     The  shoot  is 

then  split  with  a  very  thin  knife,  betweea 

the  two  pwrs  of  leaves  (fg.  9009  a),  and 

to  the  depth  of  2  in. ;  the  sdon  is  then 

prepared   Oij ;    the   lower    part,  beii^ 

stiif^ied  of  IIS  leave*  to  the  length  of 

2  in.,  ia  cut,  and  inserted  in  the  usual 

manner  of  deftfraftii^.    They  may  be  grafted,  also, 

in  the  kteial  manner  <c).     The  graft  is  tied  with 

a  slip  of  woollen;  and  a  cap  of  paper  (jfe.  201O.)is 

put  over  the  whole,  to  protect  it  bom  Oia  sun  and 

rain.    At  the  end  of  15  days,  this  cap  ia  removed, 

and  the  ligature  at  the  eod  of  a  month;    at  that 

time,  also,  the  two  pairs  of  leaves  (a),  which  have 

served  as  nurses,  are  removed.    The  adoDS  of  those 

sorts  of  pines  which  make  two  growths  in  a  season,  or,  as  the  technical 

Srase  is,  have  a  second  sap,  produce  a  shoot  of  5  in.  or  6  in.  the  first  year; 
t  those  of  only  one  mo,  as  the  Conican  pine,  Weymouth  pine,  Stc,  merdv 
rinen  the  wood  grown  be£)re  grafting,  and  form  a  strong  tenniiuiting  bud, 
wnich  in  the  fiiUowing  year  [Hwluces  a  slioot  of  15  in.  or  2  ft.  in  wngth. 
(OtmL  Mag^  voL  IL  p.  200.)  This  mode  of  grafting  was  practised  by  the 
Baron  Tscboudy,  who  fnve  it  the  name  of  herbaceous  grafting,  not  only 
witlk  the  pine  and  fir  tribe,  but  with  way  other  dasa  of  ligneous  plants, 
mid  also  with  herbaceous  vegetddea.  It  is  very  geneniUy  practised  by  the 
Paris  BUrserymen,  and  especially  by  M.  Soulange-Bodin,  thou^  it  is,  as  yet, 
bat  titUe  known  in  British  ^rdens.  One  of  the  first  trees,  that  we  are  aware 
of,  tiiat  was  grafted  in  this  way  in  Britain,  was  an  A'\aea  SnatbiAm,  at 
Hopetoun  Houae,  which  was  grafted  on  a  common  spruce  in  1826,  the  si 
year  in  which  the  above  account  appeared  in  the  GanUner't  /'  - 
This  tree  ia  now  (1S3T)  10  ft.  high. 
fiff  Seed.     The  number  of  seeds  in  a  cone   varies  according  to  the 
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gpedet,  sotne  contfdning  sa  many  a»  SOO;   and  the       omi 
•eeda  of  iBost  ipeciea,  when  Bllowed   to  remiun  in 
the  cone,  preserve  their  v^etBtive  power  for  aererat 
yean.    The  cooea  are  mature,  in  some  Bpedea,  at  die 
end  of  the  fint  year,  but,  in  most,  not  nil  the  end  of 
the  second  autumn,     Thej  ousht  to  he  ^thered  « 
short  time  before  they  are  perfectly  ripe,  m  order  to 
prevent  the  scales  from  <q>ening,  and  the  aeedi  from 
oropping  out.    In  the  European  Ai£tins,  tiie  seeds 
b^;in  to  drop  from  the  cones  which  remain  on  the 
trees  gentnlly  in  March ;  for  which  reason  February 
is  a  KM)d  month  to  collect  them.    The  cones  of  Piaua 
sylvcstris,  and  of  the  allied  sorts,  soon  open  of  them- 
selves, afler  they  have  been  gathered  from  the  tree,  and 
mreAd  out  in  the  tun ;  but  the  cones  of  P.  Pinksttr, 
P.  Ploea,  and  the  allied  sorts,  diough  treated  in  the 
smie  manner,  will  not  open  their  scales  for  sereTBl 
months,  or  even  a  year.    The  cones  of  C^drus  LMni 
will  not  open  till  they  have  been  three  years  or  up- 
<nrds  on  the  trees ;  and,  when  they  are  gathered,  it  is 
almost  always  necessary  to  steep  them  in  water  for  84 
hours,  and  afterwards  to  expose  them  before  a  fire,  or  to  the  sun.     In  Scot- 
land,  France,  and  Germany,  the  seeds  of  the  Plnns  sylv^stris  and  of  the  Lirix 
europffi^a,  are  very  commonly  separated  from  the  cones  by  kilndrying,  and 
afterwards  thraahmg  them ;  but,  as  the  heat  of  the  kiln  is  sometimes  carried 
to  such  excess  as  to  destroy  the  vital  principle,  it  is  considered  safer  to  steep 
the  cones  before  drying,  in  which  case  less  fire  is  requisite;  or  to  split  them 
by  insertine  on  iron  triangular.^inted  instrument,  not  unlike  a  shoemaker's 
awl,  into  vte  axis  of  the  cone,  at  its  broad  end.    The  cones  are  also  some- 
times broken  by  passing  them  through  a  bone-milt,  or  between  two  cylinders ; 
'  7  putting  them  into  a  bark-mill.     The  cones  of  the  silver  and  the  balm 
Klead  firs,  and   also  of  the  Plnns  Strdbus,  open  of  themselves  in  a  dry 
room,  and  give  out  their  seeds  with  leas  trouble  than  those  of  any  other 

A  SUnJbr  drying  the  Coiat  of  the  Abiitina  is  described  by  Sang,  as  being 
constructed  in  the  manner  of  a  common  malt-kiln.  The  joists  or  beams 
whid)  support  the  floor,  or  surface  on  which  the  cones  are  to  be  spread, 
should  be  about  9  fl.  above  the  hearth  on  which  the  lire  is  placed,  and 
Sin.  apart.  "  A  haircloth  is  spread  over  them  from  side  to  side  of  the 
kiln,  and  the  cones  are  laid  on  it  to  the  thickness  of  ISin.  or  14in.    A 

Sntle  fire  is  then  applied,  and  regularly  kept  up  till  the  cones  become  opened, 
jring  the  time  of  (frying  the  cones  must  fte  freijuently  turned  upon  the  kiln ; 
and  when  the  seeds  b^n  to  drop  out,  they  must  be  removed  to  a  dry  shed, 
and  sifled  till  all  the  seals  which  are  loose  fall  out,  and  be  taken  from  among 
the  cones.  The  cones  are  afterwards  to  be  thrashed  severely  with  Hails,  and 
sifted  as  before,  and  so  on  till  the  seeds  are  taken  out  as  completely  as  pos- 
sible." (Kalaidar,  p.  3S6.)  Various  modes  of  constructing  drying-kilns  will 
be  found  given  in  our  Encydopadia  of  Collage,  Farm,  and  FiUa  ArchUechire. 
Tlie  moti  general  Time  far  loumg  the  Seedi  of  ihe  kbHtma  is  in  the  end 
of  March,  or  in  ApriL  The  ground  ought  to  be  in  good  heart,  light,  and 
sandy  rather  than  loamy,  and  pn^arecT  as  finely  as  possible,  llie  seeds 
may  be  most  conveniently  sown  m  beds;  and,  after  hang  gently  beaten 
down  with  the  back  of  a  spade  oi  a  slight  roller,  they  should  be  corered  with 
light  soil  or  leaf  mould  to  the  depth  of  a  sixteenth,  an  eighth,  or,  at  most, 
a  cniarter,  of  an  inch,  accordii^  to  the  size  of  the  seMs,  and  covered 
wiui  brandies  of  trees  or  shrubs,  fronds  of  fern,  wickerwork  hurdles,  or 
nettinc,  to  shade  the  soil  from  the  sun,  and  protect  the  seeds  from  birds. 
If,  iD^ed,  the  seeds  are  gently  patted  in  with  the  back  of  the  spade,  and  the 
beds  kept  shaded,  and  of  a  unifbmt  gentle  moisture,  no  covering  at  all  is 
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necepsary.  When  rare  kinds  are  sown  in  pots,  if -the  surface  of  the  soil  is 
kept  1  in.  below  the  rim  of  the  pot,  the  pot  may  be  covered  with  a  pane  of 
glass,  and  the  seeds  will  come  up  with  certainty  and  vigour.  Traps  ought  to 
be  set  for  mice,  which  are  great  devourers  of  the  seeds  of  the  ^bi^nse.  In 
very  dry  weather  the  beds  should  be  watered  in  the  evenings ;  but  in  this 
case  it  becomes  doubly  necessary  to  shade  them  in  the  day  time;  because 
in  proportion  to  the  rapidity  of  the  germination  of  the  seeds  are  they 
liable  to  be  scorched  by  the  sun.  The  precaution  of  shading  is  much  less 
necessary  in  Scotland,  than  in  England,  or  on  the  Continent ;  and,  though  it 
requires  to  be  regularly  practised  in  the  Goldworth  Nursery,  in  Surrey,  yet  we 
believe  it  is  altogether  neglected  in  the  nurseries  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Aberdeen,  where  more  plants  of  the  Scotch  pine  and  larch  are,  we  believe, 
raised,  than  in  an^  other  nurseries  in  the  world.  The  seeds  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  ^IbuStinae  come  up  in  from  30  to  50  days.  Those  of  P.  Pinea 
have  been  known  to  come  up  in  28  days ;  though  some  of  this  species  often 
do  not  come  up  till  the  second  year,  and  seeds  of  P.  Pin&ster  often  not  tiU 
the  third  year.  Great  care  must  be  taken,  when  the  seeds  are  coming  through 
the  ground,  to  raise  sufficiently  above  them  the  material  employed  in  shading 
the  beds,  and  also  to  remove  it  by  degrees.  The  young  plants,  in  most  of 
the  species,  grow  slowly  the  first  two  or  three  years ;  but  some  few,  such  as  the 
Scotch  pine  and  the  larch,  grow  with  comparative  rapidity ;  and  ail  of  them 
.  grow  most  rapidly  between  their  fifth  and  their  tenth  years. 

Culture.  The  pine  and  fir  tribe  do  not,  in  general,  succeed  so  well  when 
transplanted  as  the  broad-leared  trees;  for  which  reason,  most  of  the 
sorts  planted  for  ornament,  such  as  the  cedar,  stone  pine,  Weymouth  pine, 
Siberian  pine,  &c,  should  always  be  kept  by  the  nurserymen  in  pots.  The 
Scotch  pine,  the  larch,  the  spruce,  the  silver  and  balm  of  Gilead  firs,  the  Corsi- 
can  pine,  and  the  Weymouth  pine,  mav  be  transplanted  into  nursery  lines,  firom 
the  seed-bed,  in  the  second  ^-ear ;  and,  after  remaining  one  year  in  these  lines, 
they  may  be  removed  to  where  they  are  finally  to  remain.  Very  few  species 
can  be  kept  with  advantage  for  a  longer  period  in  the  nursery  than  3  years ; 
viz.  two  in  the  seed-bed,  and  one  transplanted.  The  species  which  may  be 
kept  longest,  and  afterwards  transplanted  with  safetjr,  is  the  common  spruce, 
on  account  of  the  concentration  of  its  roots,  and  its  very  numerous  fibres. 
The  worst  species  for  transplanting  is  the  pinaster ;  because  it  has  more  of 
a  taproot  than  any  other  of  the  Jfbietinae.  In  transplantin|  all  the  species 
to  where  they  are  finally  to  remain,  attention  should  be  paid  not  to  plant 
them  too  deep;  and  to  have  a  pit  sufficiently  large  to  admit  of  spreading  out 
the  roots  in  every  direction.  This  spreading  out  of  the  roots  is  more  espe- 
cially necessary  in  the  case  of  plants  that  have  been  kept  for  years  in  pots, 
and  that  have  not  naturally  taproots ;  for,  when  it  is  neglected,  the  plants  are 
often  many  years  before  they  become  firmly  established  and  grow  vigorously. 
The  reason  of  this  is  easily  explained.  The  roots  of  a  tree,  when  confined  in 
a  pot,  may  be  compared  to  the  head  of  a  tree  which  has  been  for  several  years 
confined  and  clipped  into  some  regular  shape,  so  as  to  present  an  exterior 
surface  of  spray  and  leaves,  withoutany  one  shoot  being  stronger  than  another. 
Hence,  when  the*  head  of  such  a  tree  is  left  to  itself,  a  smaller  or  greater 
number  of  years  will  elapse  before  a  leading  shoot,  or  one  or  two  leading 
shoots,  are  produced ;  and  till  that  is  the  case,  and  the  sap,  in  consequence,  is 
diverted  into  main  channels,  instead  of  being  equally  distributed  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  bush,  no  vigorous  growth  can  take  place.  In  like  manner,  the 
matted  roots  of  a  plant  which  has  been  a  long  time  kept  in  a  pot,  when  they 
are  not  spread  out  in  transplanting,  will  be  some  vears  before  they  throw  out 
leading  or  main  roots,  without  which  the  part  of  the  tree  under  ground  can 
no  more  grow  vigorously,  than  the  part  above  ground  can  grow  vigorously 
without  main  branches.  The  proper  time  for  transplanting  the  i^bietinse  is, 
as  in  the  case  of  all  other  trees,  when  the  sap  is  in  a  comparatively  dormant 
state,  which  is  between  the  end  of  autumn  and  the  b^ginmng  of  spring;  but, 
when  the  plants  are  of  any  size,  care  must  be  taken  to  perform  the  operation 
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only  in  mOd  weather,  when  there  are  no  drying  winds,  and,  if  possible,  during 
gcnitle  rains.  In  the  case  of  all  the  more  tender  species,  the  plants  ought  to 
be  surrounded  by  matting  fixed  to  stakei^  at  a  short  distance  from  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  branches ;  or,  what  is  best  of  all,  and  serves  at  once  as  a 
shelter  from  the  sun,  a  protection  firom  the  wjnd,  and  a  guard  against  cattle,  a 
cylinder  of  wickerwork  ought  to  be  placed  round  each  plant.  No  pruning 
ought  to  be  giyen  to  the  heads,  and  nothins  should  be  cut  from  the  roots, 
but  such  of  their  extremities  as  are  bruised.  When  the  common  ^bi^tinae, 
such  as  the  Scotch  pine,  the  spruce,  the  larch,  and  the  silver  fir,  are  taken  up 
out  of  the  nursery  lines  for  transplanting,  their  roots  should  be  immediately 
plunged  into  a  mixture  of  loam  and  water,  so  as  to  cover  them  with  a  coating 
of  mud ;  and  in  that  state  they  ought  to  be  carried  to  the  place  of  planting, 
and  cardully  inserted  in  the  soil  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  For  want 
of  this  precaution,  a  great  proportion  of  evergreen  ilbi6tms,  of  three  or  four 
years'  growth,  perish  when  they  are  taken  up,  and  carried  to  any  distance ; 
more  especially  if  the  weather,  at  the  time  ot  planting,  should  happen  to  be 
dry.  The  Abietiasd  are,  of  all  trees,  the  least  adapted  for  being  sent  to  a 
distance,  unless  in  pots.  After  the  ifbietinae  have  been  transplanted,  and 
become  established  in  the  soil,  they  require  very  little  care  for  a  number  of 
years,  and,  perhaps,  less  than  trees  of  any  other  order.  No  care  is  requisite, 
unless  in  particular  cases,  either  to  provide  a  leading  shoot,  or  to  prevent  anv 
of  Uie  branches  from  coming  in  competition  with  the  main  trunk ;  cares  which 
are  always  more  or  less  attendant  upon  the  culture  and  management  of  every 
kind  of  broad-leaved  tree. 

When  plantations  of  AbiitmBd  are  to  be  made  on  a  large  scale,  the  best 
mode,  in  some  cases,  is,  to  sow  the  seeds  where  the  plants  are  finally  to  remain, 
either  in  drills,  which  appears  the  most  scientific  mode,  as  it  will  admit  of  regular 
culture  between  the  rows,  or  broadcast;  and,  where  the  surface  is  steep  and 
rocky,  by  sowing  in  irregular  patches.  There  are  many  objections  to  sowing, 
however,  which  generally  render  planting  the  most  profitable  mode.  A  great 
quantity  of  seed  is  required,  to  provide  for  the  ravages  made  by  birds  and 
other  vermin;  and  the  labour  of  preparing  the  soil, if  this  is  done  properly, 
is  greater  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  plants  wanted,  than  in  the  case  of 
plfuiting.  There  is  also  a  certain  loss  of.  time ;  since  plants  three  years  old, 
which  have  been  one  year  transplanted,  will  be  at  least  three  years  in  advance 
of  seedlings  raised  where  they  are  to  remain.  On  rocky  steeps,  however,  where 
there  is  little  or  no  visible  soil,  and  where  the  seed  can  only  be  deposited  in 
chinks  and  crevices,  or  sown  on  occasional  patches  of  soil,  this  mode  of 
raising  a  wood  of  pines  and  firs  mav  deservedly  have  the  preference. 
.  Very  little  pruning  is  necessary  n>r  the  pine  and  fir  tribe,  whether  they  are 
grown  singly  or  in  scattered  groups  for  ornament,  or  in  masses  for  useful  pur- 
poses in  plantations.  In  the  former  case,  to  remove  any  of  the  branches 
would  destroy  the  object  in  view ;  and  in  the  latter,  if  the  plantation  is  of 
-  suitable,  thickness,  the  lower  branches  b^n  to  die  ofi*  of  themselves,  after  the 
trees  have  acquired  a  certain  age  and  growth,  and  all  that  is  necessary  is  to 
assist  nature,  b^  cutting  off  the  branches  close  to  the  trunk,  the  moment  they 
b^gin  to  show  mdications  of  decay.  .  Some  authors  contend  that  no  pruning 
wluitever  ought  to  be  given  to  the  pine  and  fir  tribe ;  and  that  they  ought  to 
be  planted  so  close  together,  that  the  branches  may  rot  off  when  they  are 
quite  small,  as  the  trees,  advance  in  height.  This  is,  doubtiess,  the  manner 
m  which  the  clean  timber  of  the  pine  and  fir  forests  of  the  north  of  Europe 
is  produced ;  but  it  must  be  recollected  that  this  timber  is  obtained  at  a  great 
expense  of  time ;  for,  if  the  trunk  .  is  deprived  of  so  many  of  its  side 
branches,  while  it  is  small  in  diameter,  the  tree  must  require  to  stand  many 
years  before  the  few  branches  composing  its  head  can  elaborate  a  sufficient 
portion  of  sap  to  thicken  the  stem  to  a  timber-like  size.  Some,  on  the  other 
band,  recommend  depriving  the  trees  of  branches  to  two  thirds  of  their  height, 
which  must  place  them  nearly  in  the  situation  of  trees  drawn  up  in  their 
natural  forests.    To  us,  there  appears  no  reason  for  making  the  Abietms:  an 
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exception  to  other  orders  of  trees  with  respect  to  calture.  They  may  require 
culture  of  a  difierent  kind,  but,  if  they  are  to  be  subjected  to  man,  they  must 
be  pruned,  and  otherwise  treated,  so  as  to  fit  them  for  his  purposes  m  the 
most  complete  manner,  and  in  the  shortest  possible  time ;  unless  it  can  be 
shown  that,  in  an  artificial  state,  they  will  become  fit  for  these  purposes  in 
a  sufficiently  short  time,  without  pruning,  or  any  other  kind  of  cultive^ 
M.  Loiseleur  Deslongchamps  and  M.  Bosc  afiirm  that  the  ilbi^tine  lurro 
more  need  of  numerous  branches  than  the  broad4ea?ed  trees ;  because,  say 
they,  the  pines  absorb  from  the  atmos[diere  as  much  nourishment  by  their 
leaves,  as  they  draw  from  the  soil  by  their  roots.  These  authors  recommend 
pines  and  firs  to  be  left  wholly  without  pruning  for  the  first  eight  or  ten  years ; 
that  at  that  time  the  lowest  tier  of  branches  may  be  cut  ofi^;  and  that  after- 
wards  a  tier  mar  be  cut  off  annually,  till  the  trunk  is  cleared  to  the  height  of 
6  ft.  or  7  ft. ;  after  which  they  should  be  left  entirely  to  nature.  We  cannot, 
however,  counsel  leaving  them  entirely  to  nature,  even  after  this  period; 
because,  in  that  case,  when  the  branches  b^gan  to  decay  and  drop  ofl^  the 
8tum[>s  which  remain  would  become  buried  in  the  wood,  and  would  greatly 
diminish  its  value  M.  Hartig  is  in  favour  of  pruning  the  ilbi^tinie ;  bat  M. 
Burgsdorf  is  of  a  contrary  opinion.  According  to  SL  Delamarre,  the  ma*' 
iority  of  French  authors  reconmiend  pruning  and  thinning ;  and  the  practioe 
m  the  department  of  the  Maine^  where  his  estate  lay,  is  to  cut  off  the 
branches  at  2  in.  or  3  in.  firom  the  trunk,  in  order  to  leave  some  small  shoots 
and  leaves  to  draw  up  the  sap.  In  Champagne,  he  says,  6  in.  are  left  at 
first;  and,  in  a  year  or  two  afterwards,  these  are  cut  off  close  to  the  trunk. 
Dehunarre  adds  that  Sin.  is  the  preferable  distance;  and  a  stump  of  this 
length,  he  says,  will,  in  three  or  four  years,  be  buried  in  the  trunk  of  the  tree.* 
In  Britain,  and  also  in  most  parts  of  Germany,  close  pruning  has  the  deddod 
preference.  The  advantage  of  early  and  close  prumn^  in  the  case  of  the 
pine  and  fir  tribe,  was  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Salmon,  m  the  Tnuuaetiotu  4jf 
ike  Society  ofArU^  about  the  beanning  of  the  present  century ;  and  afterwards 
strongly  recommended  by  Mr.  rontey,  in  his  Forat  Pruner,  and  practised  by 
him  in  various  places  where  he  had  the  management  of  the  plantations.  It 
is  generally  considered,  however,  that  Mr.  Salmon  and  Mr.  Pontey  carried 
the  practice  of  close  pruning  too  far.  Mr.  Main,  who  has  paid  great  attention, 
to  the  subject  of  pruning,  states  it  as  his  opinion,  that  all  the  pine  and  fir 
tribe  intended  for  profit  should  be  planted  to  grow  up,  and  be  **  all  cut  down 
tMether,  like  a  crop  of  com."  Mr.  Salmon,  on  the  other  hand,  gives  the 
foUowing  directions,  founded,  as  he  says,  on  several  years'  observation  and 
experience : — The  pruning  should  commence  when  the  trees  are  six  years  old^ 
or,  in  other  words,  when  five  distinct  tiers  of  branches  appear  on  the  stedl. 
The  lowest  of  these  tiers  are  to  be  taken  off,  leaving  four  remaining.  After 
which,  at  every  succeeding  four  or  five  vears,  the  pruning  is  to  be  repeated^ 
till  the  stem  of  the  tree  be  cleared  to  the  height  of  40  ft. ;  after  which  the  tree 
may  be  left  to  nature.  The  best  practice  seems  to  lie  between  Mr.  Main's 
opinion  and  that  of  Mr.  Salmon ;  and  we  should  think  that  if  small  poles  and 
masts  were  the  object,  Mr.  Midn's  plan  would  be  the  best;  but  for  large 
beams,  planks,  and  deals,  Bfr.  Salmon's.  We  shall  hereafter  have  occasion 
to  enlaige  on  the  subject,  when  treating  on  the  pruning  of  particular  species, 
and  more  especially  of  Fhma  sylv^stris.  In  exposed  situations,  Mr.  Nuttall 
has  found  that  the  ilbietinae  are  much  invigorated  at  the  foot  by  pinching 
out  the  points  of  the  side  shoots,  and  even  of  the  leading  shoot;  whidi 
causes  the  plants  to  increase  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  to  become  fiimished 
with  roots^  larger  and  more  vigorous,  in  proportion  to  the  elevation  of  the 
stem,  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case,  which  consequently  enables  them 
the  better  to  withstand  the  force  of  high  winds.  Pkmts  so  treated  soon 
recover  their  leading  shoots ;  or,  if  they  send  up  more  than  one,  the  super- 
fluous ones  can  be  removed.  The  details  of  Mr.  Nottall's  practice  will  be 
found  in  the  Oiordenet's  Magazine,  vol.  xiiL  p.  350.  The  best  season  for 
pruning  the  Jbietinae  is  in  miul  weather  in  early  spring,  or  in  the  autumn. 
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Tkhmmg  and  FeiSng,  Thinnii^  ought  to  be  carried  on  in  connexioB  with 
pruning;  and,  when  laree  timber  is  to  be  produced,  this  is  no  less  necessary 
in  the  case  of  the  ilbietinae  than  in  that  of  the  broad->leayed  trees ;  tbouflfa 
the  former,  from  their  narrow  conical  shapes  and  great  height,  do  not  reomre 
so  much  room  as  the  latter.  The  advantages  d^ved  from  thinning  will  be 
shown  in  a  striking  manner  from  actual  practice  in  Britain,  when  we  come 
to  treat  of  the  larch. 

The  pine  and  fir  tribe,  not  being  trees  that  stole,  are  never  cultivated  as 
ooppice-wood ;  and  when  a  grove  of  pines  is  felled,  the  roots  ought  to  be 
taken  up»  in  order  to  clear  the  way  for  the  succeeding  crop.  In  the  German 
and  French  works  on  the  culture  of  the  ^Ibietine,  there  is  much  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  whether  a  grove  of  pines  or  firs,  when  full  grown,  and  fit  for 
timber,  ought  to  be  whoUy  cut  down  at  once, "  like  a  crop  of  com"  (to  use 
Mr.  Main's  phrase),  or  cut  down  by  defteea  by  thinninj^  out.  If  the  latter 
mode  is  considered  the  best,  another  pomt  arises  for  discussion;  which  is, 
whether  the  smaller  trees  are  to  be  taken  out,  so  as  to  leave  room  for  the 
lai^  ones  to  grow  laiger,  which  is  called  eaphUaium  par  eclmrdet ;  or 
the  larser  ones  removed  to  leave  room  for  the  small  ones  to  increase  in 
life,  which  is  called  exploitation  en  jardinanL  In  the  Didionnaire  de$  JEaux 
et  JForeis,  a  comparative  view  is  ^ven  of  tliese  two  modes,  and  the  preference 
is  given  to  the  first;  but  both,  it  is  alleged,  are  inferior  to  the  mode  of  cutting 
down  the  entire  grove  or  forest  at  once ;  and  this  seems  the  most  rational, 
because,  when  we  air  is  once  let  in  to  a  grove  of  full<grown  pines,  they 
seldom  increase  much  in  size  afterwards ;  doubtless,  from  the  influence  of 
the  weather  on  th&r  naked  trunks,  which  have,  till  then,  been  shaded  and 
protected  by  the  evergreen  branches  of  the  trees  that  have  been  removed* 
Deciduous  trees,  as  they  never  receive  so  much  protection  from  one  another, 
never  sufier  so  much  from  thinning,  whether  when  young,  or  when  mature 
and  fit  for  felling  as  timber.  The  season  for  felling  the  Jbi^tinae  is  during 
winter;  but  in  me  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees,  and  also  in  the  north  of  Sweden 
and  Norway^  where  tro  ground  is  covered  with  snow  for  six  or  s^ven  months 
in  the  year»  the  trees  are  cut  during  summer.  It  is  alleged  that  the  wood 
fielled  during  the  latter  season,  fh>m  the  greater  quantity  of  sap  con^. 
tained  in  it,  must  necessarily  be  less  durable  than  that  felled  when  ttie  sap 
ts  donnant.  This,  however,  must  chiefly  apply  to  the  si^  wood ;  because 
the  heart  wood,  which  alone  is  used  for  important  purposes,  is  not  pene- 
trated by  the  ascending  or  descending  sap.  Afto  the  trees  are  fellec^  the 
roots  are  dog  up,  broken  into  small  pieces,  and  distilled  for  tar;  or  burned 
in  covered  heaps  for  that  product  jointly  with  charcoal. 

*-In  situations  naturally  adapted  for  the  progress  of  pines  and  firs,  the  self^ 
sown  seeds  keep  up  a  perpetual  succession  of  the  same  species  for  an  uo* 
known  period :  but  when  the  plantation  is  cut  down  before  the  trees  have 
shed  abundance  of  seeds;  or  where,  from  being  an  artificial  plantation  of 
trees  all  phinted  at  the  same  time,  the  ground  is  so  completely  shaded, 
as  to  prevent  the  vegetation  of  the  seeds  which  may  have  dropped  on  it ; 
or  where  the  soil  is  not  naturally  congenial  to  the  iHn^tinse;  in  any  of 
these  eases*  thu  ordor  ought  to  be  succeeded  by  another  totally  different 
from  it,  but  at  the  same  time  suitable  for  the  soil.  Many  authors  have 
observed  that  native  woods,  both  in  England  and  America,  when  cut  down> 
are  generally  succeeded  by  a  different  kind  of  tree  (see  Oard.  Mag,,  v. 
p.  421.);  and  others,  that  pine  forests,  when  destroyed  accidentally  by  fire, 
m  America,  are  usually  succeeded  by  oak.  M.  Le  Comte  of  Riceborough, 
Geoigia>  has  for  upwards  of  thirty  years  paid  great  attention  to  the  subject 
of  the  natural  succession  of  woods ;  and  the  following  are  the  results  of  his 
observations  respecting  pine-  forests: — ''The  pine  lands  in  the  southern 
states  hfive  generally  old  oak  grubs,  which,  by  reason  of  the  periodical  fires, 
are  prevented  firom  becoming  trees,  notwithstanding  which  they  still  continue 
alive  (see  p.  1891.) ;  and  when  land  is  turned  out  (that  is,  when  the  culti* 
vation  of  it  is  reUnquished),  the  pines,  being  naturally  unproductive  of 
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suckers,  are  consequently  killed  in  toto ;  while  the  oak,  now  sole  possessor 
of  the  soily  starts  up  and  grows  vigorously.  On  the  other  hand,  land  which 
has  been  solely  occupied  by  oaks  previously  to  its  cultivation,  is  invariably  of 
a  superior  quality  to  what  is  termed  pine  land ;  and  is  naturally  a  longer 
period  under  cultivation  before  it  is  turned  put,  by  which  means  the  roots 
of  the  oaks  are  completely,  eradicated.  The  pine  seeds,  bein^  winged,  and 
thereby  easily  carried  by  the  wind  to  a  considerable  distance,  if  the  ground 
is  free  from  the  roots  of  other  trees,  are  the  first  to  establish  themselves; 
and,  being  of  a  free  and  rapid  growth,  they  take  the  lead  of  all  other  species 
of  timber,  and  become  the  pnncipal  occupiers  of  the  land :  but  when  the 
roots  of  the  oaks  are  not  destroyed,  they  will  take  the  lead,  and  resist  the 
pine  and  other  trees.  All  pine  lands,  which  originally  had  no  oaks,  will 
invariably  produce  pines  again,  whether  they  have  been  under  cultivation  for 
a  long  time  or  a  short  period.'*  (Gard,  Mag.y  vol.  viii.  p.  287.)  In  the  north 
of  Europe,  including  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  a  pine  forest,  unless  it  has 
been  cleared,  and  the  soil  i)rought  under  the  plough,  or  laid  down  in 
pasture,  continues  such  for  ever ;  the  seeds  of  the  older  trees  coming  up  in 
the  open  spaces,  as  thick  as  in  the  nurserymen's  seed-beds. 

AccidenU,  With  reference  to  the  goodness  and  value  of  the  timber,  the 
most  injurious  accident  that  can  befall  a  pine  or  fir  tree  is  to  have  the  dead 
stumps  of  the  side  branches  left  on,  whether  through  neglect  in  artificial 
plantations,  or  from  the  trees  not  being  sufficiently  close  together  in  natural 
ones.  In  such  cases,  the  dead  stump  is  buried  under  the  livinfl;  wood ;  and, 
when  the  tree  is  sawn  up  into  boards,  every  point  where  these  stumps 
intersect  the  board  forms  a  knot,  which,  if  not  «ued  in,  generally  drops  out, 
leaving  a  hole  through  the  board.  The  pine  and  fir  tribe,  from  their  resinous 
nature  ^resin  being  a  powerful  non-conductor),  are  said  to  be  less  liable  to 
be  strucK  by  lightning  than  broad«4eaved  trees ;  and  hence  they  are  con- 
sidered as  partiailarly  suitable  for  growing  on  mountains.  (See  Nuttall  in  Gar- 
detief's  Magazine,  vol.  xiii.  p.  351.)  As,  when  standing  singly,  their  sjpiry 
tops  do  not  oppose  so  large  a  surfioce  to  the  wind  as  those  of  round-headed 
trees,  and  as  their  narrow  leaves  ofier  very  little  resistance,  thev  are  not 
so  liable  to  be  blown  down  by  hieh  winds  as  might  be  imagined  m>m  their 
comparatively  small  roots ;  and  mey  are  still  less  so  when  assodated  toge- 
ther in  dense  masses  of  plantation  or  forest.  As  forests  of  the  pine  and  fir 
tribe  are  generally  situated  on  hills  or  mountains,  and  for  the  most  part 
ID  climates  where  they  are  subject  to  be  covered  with  snow  for  several 
months  in  the  year,  they  are  very  liable  to  what  may  be  called  geological 
and  meteorological  accidents.  In  Switzerland,  those  movements  of  rocks, 
stones,  and  soil  which  take  place  in  the  mountainous  districts,  more  or  less 
every  spring,  and  are  called  ebotUemew^  often  destroy  several  acres  of  pine 
forests  at  a  time.  In  scattered  forests,  the  snow  falling  on  the  trees 
individually  is  retained  by  their  branches,  and,. when  these  are  of  great 
length,  often  weighs  them  down,  and  breaks  them;  while  those  move- 
ments of  snow  known  by  the  name  of  avalanches  are  sometimes  as  injuri- 
ous as  the  eboulemeru»  We  have  seldom  been  more  gratified  with  wmter 
scenery,  than  when  passing  through  a  spruce  fir  forest  in  Sweden.  We 
have  seen  trees  of  all  ages  grouped  and  distributed  in  innumerable  ways ; 
here  weighed  down  witli  snow,  and  there  boldly  shooting  through  it  th^r 
vivid  green  pyramidal  heads.  When  a  sudden  thaw  takes  place  in  spring,  the 
snow  and  the  branches  seem  all  in .  motion ;  some  branches,  being  reueved 
from  their  load  of  snow,  are  rising  up  in  consequence  of  their  elasticity ; 
and  others,  from  the  snow  falling  on  them  from  branches  still  higher  up  the 
tree,  are  bending,  and  perhaps  breaking,  under  the  additional  weight.  In  the 
pine  and  fir  forests  of  Europe,  a  number  of  branches,  and  sdso  of  entire  trees, 
are  damaged  in  this  way  every  year ;  but  this  is  nothing  to  the  havock  which 
takes  place  in  America,  during  what  is  called  an  '*  ice  storm."  In  the  Magazine 
of  Natural  Hutory  (vol.  vi.  p.  100.),  a  very  striking  description  of  one  of 
these  storms  at  Philipsburg,  near  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  is  given  by  R.  C. 
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Tavlor,  Esq.    A  heavy  fall  of  snow  had  been  succeeded  by  a  partial  thaw 
and  rain,  followed  by  a  severe  frost,  which  enveloped  **  the  trees  and  earth 
m  a  thick  coating  of  transparent  ice."    The  following  morning,  the  accumu- 
lation of  ice  on  the  branches  of  the  forest  trees  presented  a  beautiful  and 
extnuMrdinary  spectacle.     The  noblest  timbers  were  every  where  to  be  seen 
bending  beneatn  the  enormous  load  of  ice  with  which  their  branches  were 
incnisted,  and  the  heavy  icicles  which  thickly  depended  from  every  point; 
the  thickness  of  the  ice,  even  on  the  spray,  often  exceeding  an  inch.    The 
smaller  trees,  from  20  ft.  to  even  50  ft.  m  height,  were  bent  to  the  ground  by 
this  unwonted  |>urden,  and  lay  pressing  on  one  another,  resembling  fields  of 
gigantic  com,  beaten  down  by  a  tempest.    Above,  the  taller  trees  drooped  and 
swung  heavily ;  their  branches  glittering,  as  if  formed  of  solid  crystal ;  and, 
with  the  slightest  breath  of  wind,  clashing  against  each  other,  and  sending 
down  showers  of  ice.    The  following  day,  the  limbs  of  the  trees  began  to 
^e  wav  beneath  their  load.    The  leafy  spray  of  the  hemlock  spruce  was 
diicklv  mcased,  and  hung  drooping  round  the  trunks  upon  the  long  pliant 
branches,  until  the  trees  appeared  like  solid  masses  or  monumental  pillars  of  ice. 
Every  where  around  was  neard  the  crashing  of  the  branches  ot  the  loftiest 
trees  of  the  forest,  which  fell  to  the  earm  with  a  noise  like  the  breaking 
of  glass,  yet  so  loud  as  to  make  the  woods  resound.     As  the  day  advanced, 
instead  of  branches,  whole  trees  began  to  fall ;  and,  during  twenty-four  hours, 
the  scene  which  took  place  was  as  sublime  as  can  well  be  conceived.    There 
was  no  wind  perceptible,  yet,  notwithstanding  the  calmness  of  the  day,  the 
whole  forest  seemed  in  motion,  &Iline,  wasting,  or  crumbling,  as  it  were, 
piecemeal.     Crash  succeeded  to  crash,  until  at  length  these  became  so 
rapidly  continuous  as  to  resemble  the  incessant  discharges  of  artillery; 
gradually  increasing,  as  from  the  irregular  firing  at  intervals  of  the  outposts, 
to  the  unintemipt^  roar  of  a  heavy  cannonade.    Pines  of  150  ft.  and  180  ft. 
in  height  came  thundering  to  the  ground,  carrying  others  before  them. 
Under  every  tree  was  a  rapidly  accumulating  debris  of  displaced  limbs  and 
branches ;  their  weight  increased  more  than  tenfold  by  the  ice,  and  crushing 
every  thing  in  their  fall  with  sudden  and  terrific  violence.    Altogeth^,  this 
spectacle  was  one  of  indescribable  grandeur.    The  roar,  the  cracking  and 
rending,  the  thundering  fall  of  the  uprooted  trees,  the  startling  unusual 
sounds  and  sights  produced  by  the  descent  of  such  masses  of  solid  ice,  and 
the  suddenness  of  the  crash  when  a  neighbouring  tree  gave  way,  was  awfUl 
in  the  extreme.  Yet  all  this  was  going  on  m  a  dead  calm,  except,  at  intervals, 
a  gentle  air  from  the  south-ea6t  slightly  waved  the  topmost  pmes.    Had  the 
wind  freshened,  the  destruction  would  have  been  still  more  appalling. 

Another  kind  of  accident  to  which  pine  forests  appear  particularly  liable 
is  their  destruction  by  fire ;  and,  in  Siberia  and  in  North  America,  immense 
tracts  of  pine  forest  are  sometimes  thus  consumed.  The  fire  generally  ori- 
ginates with  man,  either  purposdy  or  by  accident;  but  it  is  supposed  some- 
times also  to  be  produced  by  the  action  of  the  sun  upon  the  dry  decayed 
wood  of  &llen  trees  ;  and  sometimes,  no  doubt,  it  is  the  effect  of  lightning. 
In  Captain  Hall's  Sketches  in  Canada^  &c.,  he  ^ves  the  following  description 
of  an  American  pine  forest  on  fire :  —  "  Sometimes  the  monotony  of  the  pine 
barren  was  interrupted,  m  no  very  pleasant  style,  by  the  heat  and  smoke 
arising  from  the  forest  being  on  fire  on  both  sides  of  us ;  though,  as  it  hap- 
pened, we  were  never  exposed  to  any  danger,  or  to  serious  inconvenience, 
m  consequence  of  these  conflagrations.  The  sketch  (J!g.  2011.)  shows  the 
forest  in  the  predicament  we  have  alluded  to.  The  tree  in  the  foreground  had 
caught  fire  near  the  ground ;  and  having,  I  do  not  know  how,  been  hollowed 
out  in  its  centre,  the  flames  had  crept  up  and  burst  out  some  feet  higher,  so 
that  they  were  roaring  like  a  blast  furnace,  and  rapidly  demolishmg  the  tree 
at  the  bottom,  while  the  branches  at  top  were  waving  about  in  full  verdure, 
as  if  nothing  unusual  was  going  on  below.  (HaWs  Sketches  in  Canada,  Sec,  No. 
24.)  M'Gregor  informs  us  that  in  New  Brunswick  the  forests  are  sometimes 
purposely  set  on  fire  by  the  settlers,  to  avoid  the  labour  of  cutting  down  the 
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trees,  and  grubbing  up  tlidr  roots ;  but  he  adds  that  the  practice  is  highly  in- 
iudicious,  BS,  by  these  indUcriminate  conflagrations,  the  land  is  not  properlj 
cleared,  and  "a  very  strong  and  noxious  plant,  called  the  fireweed,  Bprings 
up  every  where,  and  exhausts  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  The  appearance  of  a 
burning  forest  is  one  of  the  most  fearful  and  sublime  objects  that  can  be 
imagined,  and  haa  been  powerfully  described  by  Cooper  in  The  Pionceri,  and 
also  by  Gait  in  Laurrie  Todd.  "  The  flames  leap  from  tree  to  tree,  and 
winding  up  to  their  tops,  throw  out  immense  volumes  of  fire  from  thick 
clouds  of  smoke,  that  hang  over  the  bumingmass,while  the  falling  treescome 
down  with  most  tremendous  crash,"  The  following  account  of  one  of  these 
fires,  which  was  more  than  usually  destructive,  is  extracted  from  Mr.  M'Ore- 
gor's  book :  —  "In  October,  18^5,  upwards  of  a  hundred  miles  of  the  coun- 
try, on  the  north  side  of  the  Miramiehi  river,  became  a  scene  of  the  most 
dreadful  conflagration  that  has,  perhaps,  ever  occurred  in  the  history  of  the 
4orld.  In  Europe  we  can  scarcely  fonn  a  conception  of  the  fury  and  rapi- 
dity with  which  the  lires  rage  through  the  American  forests  during  a  drv  hot 
season,  at  which  time  the  underwood,  decayed  vegetable  substances,  alien 
branches,  bark,  and  withered  trees,  are  as  inflammable  as  a  total  absence  of 
moisture  can  make  them.  When  these  tremendous  flres  are  once  in  motion, 
or  at  least  when  the  flames  extend  over  a  few  miles  of  the  forest,  the  sur- 
rounding air  becomes  hi^ly  rarefied,  and  the  wind  naturally  increases  it  to  a 
hiuricane.  It  appears  that  the  woods  had  been,  on  both  sides  of  the  north- 
west branch,  partially  on  fire  for  some  time,  but  not  to  an  alarming  extent 
until  the  1 1  th  of  October,  when  it  came  to  blow  furiously  from  the  north- 
west, and  the  inhabitants  on  the  banks  of  the  river  were  suddenly  alamied  by 


s  tremendous  rotonng  in  the  woods,   resembling  the   incessant  rolHng  of 
thonder;  while>  at  the  same  time,  the  atmosphere  became  thickly  darkened 
with  smoke.    They  had  scarcely  time  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  this,  pheno- 
menon, before  all  the  surrpunding  woods  appeared  in  one  vast  blaze,  the 
flames  ascending  more  than  100  feet  above  the  top  of  the  loftiest  tree ;  and 
the  fire,  like  a  gulf  in  flames»  rolling  forward  with  inconceivable  celerityi     In 
Itfs  than  an  hour  Douglastown  and  Newcastle  were  enveloped  in  one  vast 
blaze,  and  many  of  the  wretched  inhabitants,  unable  to  escape,  perished  in 
the  midst  of  this  terrible  fire."  (Sketchta  of  the  Mar.  CoL  o/JBritish  AinerunL,) 
In  some  parts  of  Sweden,  also,  the  pines  and  firs  are  purposely  burnt,  to 
clear  the  fields  for  agricultural,  purposes ;  but   there   are  also   CKtensive 
accidental   fires.      Dr.  Clarke,  describing   his  journey   fit>m    Stockholm 
northward,  says:  *'As  we  proceeded  to  Hamrange,  we   passed  through 
noble  avenues  of  trees,  and  saw  some  fine  lakes  on  either  side  of  the  road. 
Some  of  the  forests  had  been  burned,  by  which  the  land  was  cleaned  for 
cultivation.    The  burning  of  a  forest  is  a  very  common  event  in  this  coun- 
try; but  it  is  most  frequent  towards  the  north  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia. 
Sometimes  a  oon^derable  part  of  the  horizon  glares  with  a  fiery  redness, 
owing  to  the  conflagration  of  a  whole  district,  which,  for  many  leagues  in 
extent,  ha?  been  rendered  a  prey  to  the  devouring  flames.''    In  Lapland, 
beycmd  Tornea,  he  adds,  **  some  forests  were  on  fire  near  the  river,  and 
had  been  burning  for  a  considerable  time."     Mr.  Tipmng  informed  us  that 
these  fires  were  owing  to  the  carelessness  of  the  Laplanders  and  boatmen 
^  the  rivers,    who,   using  the  boletus  (Poljporus)  igniarius  (German 
tinder)  for  kindling  their  tobacco-pipes  (see  p.  1834.),  suiler  it  to  fidl  in  an 
ignited  state  among  the  dry  leaves  and  moss.    They  also  leave  large  fires 
burning  in  the  midst  of  the  woods,  which  they  have  kindled  to  drive  away 
the  mosquitoes  from  their  cattle  and  from  themselves;  therefore,  the  con- 
fli^;nitipn  of  a  forest,  however  extensively  the  flames  may  rage,  is  easily 
exphdned.    Yet  Linnsus,  with  all  his  knowledge  of  the  country,  and  customs 
of  the  inhabitants,  attributed  the  burning  of  forests  in  the  north  of  Sweden 
to  the  eflects  of  lightning.    During  these  tremendous  fires,  the  bears,  wolves, 
and  foxes,  are  driven  from  their  retreats,  and  make  terrible  depredations 
among  the  cattle."  {TVavels,  4*^.) 

Dueates*  The  pine  and  fir  tnbe  are  subject  to  tome  diseases,  and  more 
particularly  to  the  flow  of  resin,  in  consequence  of  being  wounded  by  pruning 
when  the  sap  is  in  active  motion  in  spring.  They  are  also  aflected  oy  can- 
kerous excrescences;  and  the  wood  is  liable  to  become  shaky;  an  evil 
wiudi,  of  course,  is  not  observed  till  the  tree  is  cut  down,  and  sawn  into 
boerd^  when  the  annual  layers  are  found  to  separate  from  each  other. 
The  larch  is  subject  to  a  very  pecuUar  disease,  called  pumping,  which  rots 
out  the  heart  wood,  and  which  we  shall  describe  when  speaking  of  that  tree. 
Intedi,  Mr.  Westwood,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  fi>r  this  article,  ob- 
serves, that  the  attacks  of  the  insect  tribes  upon  the  genus  Pinus  are  not, 
in  tlus  country,  so  prejudicial  as  in  Sweden  and  some  parts  of  Germany; 
where,  owing  to  their  very  creat  extent,  the  pine  forests  are  of  such  vast 
importance.  Hence  it  is  that  in  these  countries  the  investigation  of  the 
habits  of  tiie  different  species  of  insects  which  attack  the  pine  and  fir  tribe 
has  been  pursued  with  much  more  care  than  among  us.  We  shall  avail 
ourselves  m  this  article  of  the  most  recent  labours  both  of  Continental  and 
English  authors,  adding  thereto  some  original  matter,  which  we  have  not 
found  noticed  in  their  works. 

The  insects  which  attack  the  diflerent  species  of  Pinus  may  be  divided  into 
two  classes ;  viz.,  internal  feeders,  and  external  feeders.  The  former  may 
9gain  be  separated  into  those  which  burrow  into  the  wood,  and  those  which 
merely  reside  beneath  the  bark :  not,  mdeed,  that  the  latter  are  less  injurious 
than  the  former ;  because,  as  in  the  ehn-destroying  Sc61ytus,  the  presence 
of  greet  numbers  of  subcortical  species  causes  the  death  of  a  tree  as 
speedily  as  those  which  strip  it  of  its  leaves,  or  burrow  into  its  solid  sub- 
stance, and,  indeed,  often  more  speedily. 
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Of  the  internal  Feeders  which  bore  into  the  toSdWood^  the  species  of  the 
genus  Slrez  of  Linnaeus  (Ur6ceras  Geojr.),  Wonging  to  the  order  Hj- 
men6ptera,  are  amongst  the  largest.  In  the  winge^d  state,  they  are  con^ 
paratively  innoxious.  They  are  often  as  large  as  hornets ;  and  some  of  the 
species  are  coloured  similarly  to  those  insects.  They  especially  abound  in 
cold  and  mountainous  regions,  where  the  pines  and  other  coniferous  trees 
abound ;  and  during  flight  they  make  a  loud  humming  noise.  The  best 
known  species,  Slrex  gigas  Zrmn., at tacks|ilH>ies  exc^lsa  {Roumdstlery  Forstins,} 
It  is  very  conunon  in  Sweden,  and  in  die  Alps  and  Pyrenees.  The  females 
are  provided  with  a  very  strong  horny  ovipositor,  by  means  of  which  they 
depodt  their  eggs  in  the  crevices  of  the  trees.  The  larvse,  when  hatched,  bur- 
row into  the  wood  in  various  directions :  they  are  fleshy  and  cylindrical,  with- 
a  scaly  head,  six  very  minute  pectoral  feet,  and  a  homy  point  on  the  upper 
side  of  the  extremity  of  the  body.  (Lair.  Hitt.  Gener^  xiil  p.  149.)  **  The 
species  of  the  genus  Sirex,  probably  all  of  them  in  the  larva  state,  have  no 
appetite  but  for  ligneous  food.  Linnaeus  has  observed  this  with  respect  to  S. 
spectnun  and  CamHus ;  and  Mr.  Marsham,  on  the  authority  of  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  relates  (Linn.  Tram.,  x.  403.)  that  several  specimens  of  S.  gIgas  were 
seen  to  come  out  of  the  flocnr  of  a  nursery  in  a  gentleman's  house,  to  the  no 
small  alarm  and  discomfiture  of  both  nurse  and  children."  (Inlrod.]to  Efd.y  i. 
p.  231.)  In  this  case,  it  is  evident  that  the  floor  of  the  room  must  have 
been  recently  laid  down,  the  planks  containing  the  sirexes  either  in  the 
larva  or  pupa  state;  and  that  they  made  their  appearance  on  attaining  the 
imago  form.  Linnaeus  (Syst.  Nat.,  ii.  p.  929.)  says  of  Sbrex  spectrum,^ 
'*  Habitat  in  lignis  putridis  antiquis  Pini  et  Abietis.'*  Wm.  Raddon,  Esij^., 
has  lately  forwarded  to  the  Entomological  Society  of  London  specimens  of 
Sirex  juvencus,  another  large  species,  of  a  fine  blue  colour  in  the  female ; 
accompanied  by  specimens  of  the  wood  of  a  fir  tree  £:om  Bewdley  Forest, 
Worcestershire,  perforated  and  destroyed  by  the  larvae  of  this  insect ;  some 
of  which  still  remained  in  the  wood.  Of  tms  tree,  20  ft.  were  so  intersected 
by  the  burrows,  that  it  was  fit  for  nothing  but  fire-wood ;  and,  being  placed  in 
an  outhouse,  the  perfect  insects  came  out  every  morning,  five,  six,  or  more 
each  day.  The  females  averaged  one  in  twelve  for  the  first  six  weeks ;  but 
afterwards  became  more  plentiful,  and  continued  to  make  their  appearance 
until  the  end  of  November;  females  being  only  produced  during  the  last  two 
or  three  weeks.  (Trans.  Enl.  Soc.  London^  i.  p.  Ixxxv.)  At  the  same  meeting 
of  this  Society,  it  was  also  stated  by  the  Rev.  F.W.Hope,  that,  in  his  fiither*8 
grounds  at  Netley,  in  Shropshire,  the  Sh'ex  generally  attacks  those  trees 
which  have  passed  their  prime ;  and  that  the  A^ymouth  pines  are  more  sub- 
ject to  their  attacks  than  the  Scotch  pines.  These  statements  will  be  ouite 
sufficient  to  dbprove  the  recently  pubhshed  view  of  the  Count  de  Saint  Far- 
geau  (Hist.  Nat.  HymenopLf  torn,  i.),  that  the  Sirlcide  are  parasitic  upon 
other  insects,  like  tne  /chneum6nidae.  It  is,  however,  amongst  the  cole- 
opterous insects  that  the  greatest  numbers  of  pine-boring  species  are  found  ; 
and  of  these  a  considerable  portion  belong  to  the  fami^  of  the  weevib 
(Curculionidae),  one  of  the  largest  British  species  of  which  is  thus  injurious : 
it  is  the  Hylobius  abietis  of  Germar  (C\irculio  abietis  of  Linnseus,  Clirciilio 
pini  Marsham,  ^c).  This  insect  varies  in  length  firom  half  to  three  quarters 
of  an  inch.  It  is  of  a  pitchy  black  colour,  varied  with  yellowish  pile.  For- 
tunately, however,  in  this  country  it  is  but  of  rare  occurence;  although  in 
Scotland,  and  especially  in  Sweden,  it  is  very  abundant  and  destructive.  A 
memoir  upon  the  habits  of  this  heettle  has  been  published  by  Mr.  W.  S. 
M'Leay,  m  the  2^logical  Journal.  A  great  fiiilure  of  the  young  firs  and 
larches  on  Lord  Carlisle's  estates  in  Scotland  had  taken  place,  which  was  at 
first  thought  to  be  occasioned  by  mice,  so  completely  was  the  bark  destroyed. 
The  wood  warden  was,  however,  subsequently  convinced  that  the  mischief 
was  produced  by  insects,  of  which  specimens  were  forwarded  to  Mr.  W.  S. 
M'Loiy.  The  destruction  was  more  rapid  when  the  roots  of  the  Scotch  fir 
were  in  a  state  of  decay ;  a  circumstance  strongly  supporting  the  opinion  that 
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the  sutbor  ef  the  mlschler  wai  an  insect ;  for  mice  would  only  attack  the  green 
and  bealthj  barL  :  and,  indeed,  "the  insects  proved  to  be  no  other  than  the  Hy- 
lobius  aUetis.  According  to  Rossmaasler,  it  is  chiefly  young  trees  of  ^nua 
gylvistris  and  J'bies  eic^lsa  which  are  attacked  by  this  spedes.  Another 
gpeciea  of  the  Bsme  genus  is  the  Hyl6bius  pia4stri  Driean,  which,  according 
to  GjUenbal  {Ini.  Saec.,ai.  168.),  "halriiat  in  frondibus  et  Ugno  Pini  et 
Abiecis." 

The  Bpedes  of  another  genua  of  weevils  (Fiasodes  Germar)  are  also  say 
destructive  to  different  species  of  tfae  pine  and  fir  tribe.  G^llenbal  describes 
five  species ;  three  only  of  which  have  been  detected  in  this  country,  and  all 
(rf  them  are  here  of  great  rarity;  namely:  P.  plni  Lirm.,  P.  notitus  Fabr., 
and  P.  pineti  (Fabricii  Leach).  An  intonating  memoir  has  recently  been 
publiahed  by  Dr.  Ratzeburg  in  the  last  volume  of  the  A'ova  Ada  Jfaturts 
CuriiMorum  (vol.  xvii.  p.  424.),  in  which  the  habits  of  the  two  first^amed 

■pecies  are  given  in  detail.  J^.SOIS.  shows  the  mode  

in  which  young  trees  are  attacked ;  the  tree  being  four 
years  old  when  the  drawing  was  made.  The  passage 
of  the  larva  is  here  marked  with  the  letter  a ;  the  * 
abode  of  the  pupa,  or  cocoon,  as  it  may  be  termed, 
with  the  letter  b ;  and  c  indicates  the  opening  through 
which  the  perfect  insect  escapes.  Oyllenhal  gives  i^nus 
sylv^trisand  J'biea  eicelsa  as  the  habitat  of  f^sodes 
pineti ;  ^''bies  exc^lsa,  ai  that  of  Pissddes  Hercynis, 
notstua,  and  pinfphilus;  but  he  describes  the  economy 
of  t%Bodes  pini  as  b«ng  more  general  :  "  Habitat  in 
arboribus  resmoEis,  pra^erdm  in  abietis  (rondibus  et  ■ 
lignonupercsBO,frequens."(/iu.  JWc.,i.  parsS.p.  66.) 
Dr.  Heer  has  also  recently  described  the  metamor- 
phoBca  of  another  species  of  tbe  same  genus  (Pissddes 

.   ._  T,ii-—\    ^r  ...i.;-!. ^j  larvBB  and  pupte  were 

ffcea  vul^UTB  in  the 
middle  of  June,  1835.  (Obierv.  Entomol.,  1836,  p.  27, 
tab.  iv.  B.)  There  is  also  anoUier  tribe  of  small  beetles, 
very  nearly  allied  to  the  family  Curculi^nidai,  but  in 
which  the  head  is  not  produced  into  a  muzzle,  of  which 
several  of  the  spedes  are  vci^  destructive  to  the  trees 
of  this  genus.  They  constitute  the  genus  Hylurgus 
of  Latreille,  and  were  bduded  by  Fabricius  in  nis 
genus  Hyi£sinuB.  The  species  ll.  pinip^rda,  lignip^rda, 
ater,  palliatus,  and  angustatus,  are  record»l  as  in- 
habitant* of  Gr  plantations.  Kossmassler  gives  the 
first  of  these  as  an  enemy  to  old  trees  of  ^^bies  ex-  2012 

celsa;  but  Oyllenhal  says  of  it,  "Habitat  in  Pini  sylvestris  ramulis,  quos 
perforat  et  euiccat  etiam  in  li^no  et  sub  cortice,  frequens."  The  following 
observiuionii  and  Bpire*  rdatire  to  the  economy  of  this  species  were  com- 
miuucated  by  Dr.  Lmdiey  to  Mr.  Curtis :  —  "  For  the  purpose  of  examining 
it«  proceedings  more  narrowly,  1  placed  a  shoot  of  the  scotdi  pine  under 
a  glaas  with  the  insect.  In  about  three  hours  afterwards,  it  had  Just 
begun  to  pierce  the  bark  of  the  base  of  one  of  the  leaves.  Its  mandibles 
seemed  chiefly  employed,  its  1^  bdng  merdy  used  as  a  means  of  fixing 
itself  more  firmly.  Four  hours  after,  its  head  and  thorax  were  completely 
buried  in  the  shoot ;  and  it  had  thrown  out  B  quantity  of  wood,  which  it  bad 
reduced  to  a  powder,  and  which  nearly  covered  the  space  under  the  glass.  In 
axteen  hours  more,  it  was  entirely  concealed,  and  was  bf^nning  to  form  its 
perpendicular  excavations,  and  was  busily  employed  in  throwing  back  the 
wood  as  it  proceeded  in  destroying  it.  lliere  were  evidently  two  kinds  of 
this  sawdust ;  part  connsttng  of  shapeless  lumps,  but  the  greater  portion  of 
very  thinscDiitransparent  lamellie,or  rather  shavings.  Inoweiamineditevery 
day,  till  the  fifth ;  when  1  found  it  had  emerged  through  the  central  buds,  at 
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About  I  in.  from  where  it  had  first  entered." 
(CurtitBrii,Ent.,vdi.'m.  p.lCH.)  1^.2013.8how8 


2013      C<V7, 
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three  longitudinal  sections,  or  shoots,  of  Scotch  ^/V; 
pine,  with  the  various  perforations  of  the  insects:  N     | 
a,  where  it  commences ;  b,  the  aperture  which  it  ^  ^ 
inakes  after  it  has  finished  its  excavation ;  and  c, 
the  end  of  the  first  and  bednning  of  a  second  ex- 
cavation." (CurtUy  loc.  dt.)  Stephens  states  that 
it  b  extremely  detrimental  to  the  leading  shoots  of 
the  Scotch  pine,  perforating  them  longitudinally 
and  transversely,  and  also  iiyuring  the  wood  and 
bark  of  the  trunk.     This  insect  ( d.)  is  about 
one  sixth  of  an  inch  in  len{;th,  of  a  cylindrical 
form,  and  black  colour,  with  lineate-punctate  ^ 
dytnu     It  varies  to  a  pitchy  red  or  dull  bufiBsh 
colour. 

Dr.  Ratzeburg  has  p^cn  numerous  details  re- 
lative to  the  history  of  this  species,  and  H.  kter 
and  aneustatus,  in  the  memoir  above  referred 
to ;  and  Dr,  Rossmassler  recommends  that  trees  infested  with  them  to  a  great 
extent  should  be  cut  down  and  burned,  as  the  only  means  of  saving  the  rest 
of  the  plantation  or  forest. 

Many  species  of  longicom  beetles  also  inhabit  the  pine  forests,  amongst 
which  ^pondylis  ftuprestoides  Fahr,  (GyU,  Ins,  Suec^  iv.  p.  117.),  Pridnus 
depsarius  Fab.  (GylL,  p.  116.),  L&mia  (Acanth6cinus)  JEmia  Fabr,  (JEdiliB 
montana  ServUle^  Gyll,^  p.  54.),  and  iShl^'um  inquisitor  Fdbr,,  are  parti- 
cularly to  be  mentioned ;  the  last,  according  to  Rossmassler  (p.  77.),  attack- 
ing old  trees  of  A'hitn  exc^lsa,  but  committing  less  damage  than  the  other 
tnbes.  Some  of  the  species  of  the  genus  CalHdium  are,  however,  much 
more  obnoxious.  C.  begins  inhabits  the  wood  of  the  A'hiea  excllsa,  in 
which  the  larva  is  nourished ;  it  is  also  very  abundant  in  old  posts  and  rails 
of  deal,  in  which  the  female  deposits  her  eggs  by  means  of  her  elongated 
telescope-like  ovipositor,  and  also  in  the  rafters  of  houses ;  and  Mr.  West- 
wood  nas  been  informed  by  Mr.  Stephens,  that,  at  his  residence  in  South 
Lambeth,  it  became  necessary  several  times  to  cover  afresh  the  leaden  part  of 
the  roof,  in  consequence  of  tbe  insects  which  had  been  bred  in  the  rafters 
eating  their  way  through  the  leaden  sheeting  by  which  they  were  protected. 

The  proceedings  of  another  species  of  the.  same  genus  (Callicuum  viola- 
ceum)  have  been  described  by  the  Rev.  W.  Kirby  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the 
Tramaciitms  cf  the  lAnruBon  Society.  This  insect  feeds  principally  on  fir  tim- 
ber, which  has  been  long  felled,  without  having  had  the  bark  stripped  off;  a 
circumstance  of  considerable  importance ;  as,  by  taking  off  the  bm.  as  soon  as 
the  trees  are  felled,  the  attacks  of  various  insects,  subsequently  to  be  no- 
ticed, mi^t  be  prevented.  The  larva,  as  soon  as  hatched,  proceeds  in  a  ser- 
pentine direction,  filling  the  space  which  it  leaves  with  its  excrement,  resem- 
bliug  sawdust,  and  thus  stopping  all  ingress  to  enemies  from  without.  It  is 
chicly  beneath  the  bark  that  it  constructs  its  galleries,  which  are  more  tortu- 
ous and  irregular  as  it  increases  in  size :  but,  previously  to  assuming  the  pupa 
state,  it  burrows  into  the  solid  wood  to  the  depth  of  2  in.  or  3  in.,  and  there 
becomes  an  inactive  pupa;  the  perfect  insect  generally  appearing  in  the 
months  of  May  and  June,  gnawing  its  way  out  opposite  to  the  hole  by  which 
it  descended  into  the  wood. 

7%^  tntemal  Feeders  which  are  finmd  under  the  Bark,  or  the  subcortical 
tribes  of  beetles,  are*  however,  those  by  which  we  find  the  greatest  extent 
of  injury  committed  upon  trees  of  the  pine  and  fir  tribe.  The  genus  T6- 
micus  belongs  to  this  tribe,  containing  numerous  species,  which,  on  account 
of  the  pecidiar  habits  and  mode  of  burrowing,  have  been  fiincifully  termed 
printer,  or  typographer,  beetles.  Tbe  tvpe  of  this  genus  is  the  2>erm^tes 
typ<5graphu8  of  Liniueus ;  a  small  cylindncal  beetle,  one  fourth  of  an  inch 
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bug.  Mid  of  a  pitchj'  Unck  (w  reddish  colour,  with  long  jellow  iiairt ;  the 
elytra  being  obliquelytruncBte,  with  aii  teeth  on  each  mde,  behind  the  margini 
of  the  truncation.  This  beetle  is,  fortuiiBtely,  very  rare  in  EDglaud;  but  in 
Germany  it  hat,  at  Tarious  tiroes,  abounded  to  so  j^'eat  an  extent,  that  the 
great  pine  forests  have  sufiered  very  Beverely.  "The  insect,  in  its  prepa- 
ratory state,  feeds  upon  the  soft  inner  bark  only ;  but  It  attacks  this  unpor- 
tent  part  in  such  vtstaumbers  (§0,000  being  sometimes  found  in  a  single  tree), 
tluU  It  is  infinitely  more  noxious  than  any  of  those  that  bore  into  the  wood ; 
and  such  is  its  vitality,  that,  though  the  bark  be  battered,  and  the  tree  plunged 
into  water,  or  laid  upon  the  ice  or  snow,  it  remains  alive  and  unhurt.  The 
leaves  of  the  treea  infested  by  these  insects  first  become  yellow ;  the  trees 
themselves  then  die  at  the  tops,  and  soon  entirely  perish.  Their  ravages  have 
long  been  known,  in  Oermany,  under  the  name  of  wurm-trdkniss  Tdecav  caused 
by  worms} ;  and,  in  the  old  liturgies  of  that  country,  the  animal  itseU'  is  for- 
mally tneutioned  under  its  vulgar  appellation,  the  'Turk.'  This  pest  was 
panicularly  prevalent,  and  caufted  incdculable  mischief,  about  the  year  I08A. 
In  the  banning  of  the  last  century,  it  again  showed  itself  in  the  Harts 
forests.  It  reappeared  in  1757,  redoubled  its  injuries  in  1769,  and  arrived  at 
its  height  in  1763;  when  the  number  of  treea  destroyed  by  it,  in  the  above 
forests  aloue,  was  calculated  to  amount  to  a  million  and  a  half;  and  the 
inhabitants  were  threatened  with  a  total  suspension  of  the  working  of  their 
mines,  and,  consequently,  with  ruin.  At  this  period,  these  msects,  when 
arrived  at  the  perfect  state,  migrated  in  swarms,  like  bees,  into  Snabia  and 
Praneonia.  At  length,  between  the  years  1784  and  1789,  in  consequence  of 
a  succession  of  cold  and  mobt  seasons,  the  numbers  of  this  scourge  were 
sensibly  diminished.  It  appeared  again  in  1790;  and,  so  lateas  1799, 
'•--■      ---■■■  ■    '       "  ,r  the  few  fir  trees  that  were  le't.  """■'■'  • 


there  was  great  reason  to  fear  for  the  few  firtreesthat  were  le^t."  (ITUUAn'f 
lUcreaHont  in  Nat.  Hut.,  quoted  by  LatrtUle  and  by  Kirbg  and  Spetux.y 

Rossmiissler  gives  the  old  trees  of  ^'bies  eicilsa  as  the  habitat  of  thu  spe- 
cies ;  but  Oyllenhal  adds  Ptnus  sylv^ris ;  justly  calling  the  insect  "  jrineto- 
rum  jiesds."  (/nt.  Suec,  i.  p.  1 U.  pag.  351.)  Its  passages  are 
so  similar  to  thoseof  8c61ytus  destructor  (Sgured  m  p.  1366.), 
that  we  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  g^ve  a  representation  of 
than.  Its  proceedings  sre  also  very  siaiilBr  to  those  of  the  Sc6- 
1/tus  (to  which  genus,  indeed,  it  is  very  nearly  allied);  so  that 
it  would  be  as  erroneous  to  attribute  the  deetruction  of  the 
Oerman  forests  to  other  primary  causes,  and  to  consider  the 
Tdmicus  typi^raphus  as  a  secondary  cause,  as  it  is  to  deny 
that  the  8c6lyU  are  the  cause  of  the  destruction  of  the  elms 
around  London.  Wilbelm,  indeed,  expressly  states  chat  the 
misplaced  confidence  which  many  persons  entertaiued  that  the 
insects  attack  only  trees  already  injured,  and  that  their  ra- 
vages are  suspended  by  the  insects  theoiselves,  has  lost  many 
hundreds  of  trees.  The  remedies  suggested  in  a  preceding 
page  (1390.),  for  the  destruction  of  Scdiyti,  may  also,  to  a 
great  extend  be  advantageously  adopted  for  the  extermination 
of  the  Tdmici. 

Rossmassler,  Bechstein,  and  Ratzebttrg  detail  the  natural 
histoiy  of  several  other  spedes  of  this  genus  of  beetles.  T. 
chalcOgraphus  attackii  old  trees  of  .4'bies  excelsa;  T.  pinistri, 
those  of  PInuB  sj-lv^tris ;  T.  abietip^rda,  J^nits  Plcea;  T. 
££ncis  inhabits  Lm%  communis.  T.  S-dentiitus  and  T.  su- 
turalis  are  also  pine  feeders;  as  is  also  T.  bldeus.  J^, S014. 
represents  the  workmss  of  the  last-named  species  beneath  the 
bark  of  a  four-yeBrB.ord  fir  tree. 

TiSmicus  chalc6gr^hus   Gyil.     (6-dentAtus  Olie.)   has   not 
hitherto  been  recorded  as  a  native  of  this  country :  it  must, 
however,  have  been  t<Mg  since  introduced  from  the  north,  in  the  fir  trees 
so  constantly  imported.     Mr.  Spence  has  recently  cotnuiunicaled  specimens 
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to  the  Entomological  Society  of  London,  discoTered 

in  a  living  state,  at  the  end  of  the  month  of  March, 

beneath  ue  bark  of  a  foreign  fir  tree,  which  was  being 

prepared  at  Southampton  for  a  mast ;  several  of  the 

insects  being  at  the  time  just  emerging  from  the 

pupae,  and  others  still  larvae.     The  perfect  insect  u 

small  (about  I    line  long),  pitchy  black,  with  cas- 

taneous  elytra,  retusely  truncate  behind,  with  three 

teeth  on  each  side.     The  galleries  made  by  the  fe- 
male are  horizontal,  like  those  of  the  genus  Hyl^sinus 

(not  vertical,  like  t^ose  made  by  the  Sc61yti),  though 

very  often  more  or  less  curved  or  oblique.    (See 

Jig,  2015.;  in  which  a  represents  the  insect  of  the 

natural  size.) 

Dr.  Heer  has  described  another  species  belong- 
ing to  the  same  genus,  under  the  name  of  Bdstn- 

chus  c6mbrse,  which  is  found  beneath  the  bark  of  Pinus  Cembra.     In  the 

month  of  July,  1835,  this  species,  in  all  its  states,  was  discovered  in  the 
above-mentioned  situation,  at  an  elevation  of  5700  ft.  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  "  in  valle  Beversiana.'*  (Oberv,  EntomoL,  p.  28.) 

rps  ferruginea  is  another  coleopterous  insect,  of  small  size  and  depressed 
body,  which  is  found  beneath  the  bark  of  the  fir. 

Tie  external  Feeders  consist,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  caterpillars  of  various 
species  of  lepidopterous  insects,  together  with  those  of  a  few  of  the  saw-flies. 
Amongst  the  Sj^YAwgidcB  is  to  be  noticed  the  iS'phlnr  pin&stri  of  Linnaeus,  a 
fine,  but  in  this  country  very  rare,  species,  the  caterpillar  of  which  feeds 
upon  if  bies  exc^sa,  and  on  Plnus  syiv^stris,  P.  iS^obus,  8cc.  This  cater- 
pdlar  is  smooth,  and  at  first  entirely  yellow ;  but  it  finally  becomes  of  a 
fine  green,  with  a  brown  dorsal  line.  The  upper  side  of  the  body  is  terminated 
by  a  curved,  black,  and  homy  tail.  The  perfect  insect  is  of  an  ashy  colour; 
the  fore  wings  being  marked  with  three  short,  longitudinal,  black  lines.  It  is 
nearly  3}  in.  in  expansion  of  the  wmgs.  Bouche  {Garten  Ins,,  p.  63.)  states 
that  it  is  sometimes  very  destructive,  when  it  abounds  to  a  considerable 
extent,  occasionally  entirely  stripping^  the  Weymouth  pine  of  its  leaves. 

Amongst  the  Linnsean  j96mbyces,  Ei^tricha  pini  is  often,  on  the  Continent, 
a  perfect  land  scourge,  entirely  stripping  many  of  the  pioes,  especially  the 
Weymouth,  of  their  leaves.  This  large  moth  is  of  a  greyish  colour,  with  an 
irregular  reddish  bar  across  the  fore  wings,  and  a  smiul  white  discoidal  spot. 
The  caterpillar  is  hairy,  and  varied  with  white,  brown,  and  grey ;  with  the 
anterior  segments  ornamented  with  two  blue  transverse  stripes,  and  some  red 
spots  on  the  sides.  The  moth  and  caterpillar  are  beautifiiUy  figured  b^  Curtis 
(Brit.  Ent,,  pi.  7.),  who  observes,  in  his  new  edition,  that  the  hau-s  with 
which  the  latter  are  clothed  cause  excessive  irritation  when  handled.  The 
caterpillars  were  found  at  the  end  of  June ;  and  the  moths  appeared  at  the  end 
of  the  following  month.  Rossmassler  gives  old  trees  of  Pinus  sylv^stris  as  the 
habitat  of  this  species.  The  irritating  powers  of  this  insect  are,  however, 
far  surpassed  bv  the  celebrated  pityocampa  of  the  ancients,  which  is  regarded 
as  the  caterpillar  of  the  J96mbyx  Pityoc4mpa  Fabr,  (genus  Cnethocimpa 
Stephens),  which  resides  upon  the  fir,  the  hairs  of  which  are  said  to  occasion 
a  very  intense  deeree  of  pain,  heat,  fever,  itching,  and  restlessness.  By  the 
Cornelian  law,  "De  Sicariis,"  the  punishment  of  death  was  inflicted  upon 
those  who  should,  with  malice  prepense,  administer  either  the  pityocampa  or 
the  buprestis : — **  Qui  buprestem  vel  pityocampem,  tanti  facinoris  conscii,  aut 
mortiferi  quid  veneni  ad  necem  accelerandam  dederit,  judicio  capitali  et  psna 
legis  Comeliae  afficiator."  This  moth  belongs  to  the  same  modem  genus  as 
the  processionary  moth,  before  described.  (See  p.  1820.)    The  moth  is  of  a 

Sreyish  colour,  with  three  darker  transverse  bars ;  and  the  caterpillars  are 
ark  or  dusky  grey,  with  a  white  lateral  line.     They  are  processionary  in 
their  movements,  but  not  so  regularly  so  as  the  Cnethocimpa  processidnea. 
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The  cuerpilkn  of  PaQura  montlcha  (or  the  black  arches  moth)  oecarion- 
all;  feed  upon  the  old  trees  of  Pinus  aylv&suia,  according  to  Rossmauler. 

In  the  iamily  Lithoslide,  Lithdaia  aurilola  feeds  upoD  the  A'hies  escJln 
and  OQ  HnuB  sylvestris ;  P.  coiDpI^na,  occasionallv  upon  the  latter  ;  P,  de- 
pr&sa,  upon  the  same  ;  and  P.  quUra,  occasiooally  on  the  Sr. 

Amongst  the  ^octuidte,  the  most  destructive  species  is  the  Achitea  sprdta 
Fair.  (^6ctua  pinipfrda  Sob.),  a  species  of  considerable  rarity  in  En^and, 
which  is  record»i  by  the  Continental  writers  as  occasionally  doing  very  great 
iqjun  in  the  pine  forcstth     It  is  figured,  both  in  the  winged  and  larva  states 
by  Mr.  Curtis  (Brit.  Ent.,  pi.  1 17.) ;  who  remarks  that  the  caterpillars,  "  like 
tfioee  of  ^hfor  ]m>isiri,  Bilpalut  piniarius,  &c.,  ere  striped  u  a   way  to 
resemble  tbe  leaves  upon  which  they  feed:  they  are  full  grown  about  the 
end  of  June,  when  they  descend  into  the  earth,  and  become  chrysalides ;  and 
the  following  March  the  fly  appears.   At  this  time  multitudes,  no  doubt,  are 
destroyed  by  the  inclemency  of  the  season,  thereby  preventing  the  serious 
consequences  that  occur  when  such  a  check  is  withheld  by  the  great  Author 
of  nature,  who  has  protected  them  with  a  clothing  that  has  a  greater  resem-> 
Uance  to  hair  than  scales,  and,  no  doubt,  is  better  adapted  to  thdr  wants, 
■nee  we  find  the  same  in  many  other  modia  which  make  their  appearance  at 
an  early  period  of  the  year."     Roswnassler  gives  the  old  trees  of  Pinus  syl- 
vfstris  as  the  habitat  of  this  species.     .Ydctua  (Dypter^gia  Sleph.')  pin4stri 
Imrn.  feeds  on  several  species  of  Ailmcx.    In  the  tamily  Geom^tridK,  the 
OeAmetra  (Bilpalu*  Leach)  piniaria  Lian,  is  a  greatpest ;  and  it  is  fortunate 
that  it  is  of  considerable  rarity  in  this  country.    Trie  following  report,  ad- 
dressed  by  the  inspector  of  forests  at  Strasbura  to  the  bureau  of  the  admi- 
nistiBtion  of  wootb  and  forests  at  Paris,   and   published  in   Silbennann's 
Revue  Enlomalo^ue,  will  show  the  eittent  of  damage  which  this  insect  is 
capable  of  commitDng:—"  At  the  end  of  1S29,  a  malady  occurred  amongst  the 
fir  trees  in  the  Forest  of  Hagenau,  one  of  very  coosiderahle  extent,  near 
Strasburg,  extending  over  7000  hectares.    The  firs,  caverini  a  space  of  about 
40  bectares,  were  at  first  observed  to  have  their  leaves  of  a  yellow  coloiy, 
and  to  be  dried  in  their  appearance.   The  cause  of  this  malady  was  Bought 
for  in  vain ;  but,  during  the  following  year,  it  was  so  much  increased,  that 
more  minute  researches  were  made;    and  it  was  at  length  discovered  diat  it 
was  owing  to  the  attacks  of  the  larva  of  the  moth,  which  commenced  its 
ravines  at  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  May,  passing  ftam  tree  to  tree, 
untjlthe  month  of  October,  when  it  descends  into  the  ground  to  undergo 
its  transformadons.     The  trees  attacked  in  1832  are  now  entirely  destroyed, 
without  hope  of  future  vegetation."  Stephens  gives  A'ities 
eic^lsa  and  Plnua  sylvestris  as  its  habitats.  (JUuttr.  Stit. 
Ent.,  iii.  p.  1 47.)  Bouch^  states  that  the  most  advantageous  i 
means  of  preventing  its  attacks  is,  to  hunt  for  and  destroy  ^ 
the  chrysalides  in  the  winter,  under  the  ntoss  at  the  roots  of 
the  attacked  trees.     The  caterpillars  of  Ellopia  ^ciaria 
(Gedmetra  Lmn.)  and   Them  variiita  also  f^  upon  dif- 
ferent species  of  i^nua ;  the  latter  preferring  Plcea  vulgkris 
and  A'biea  exc£lsa.      De  Geer  (Meminret,  torn.  ii.  t.  9.  f. 
10 — IS.  has  figured  [he  transformations  of  several  small 
moths,  the  caterpillars  of  which  feed  within  the  cone  of  the 
fir.     PhaJse'oa  llnea  plni  Jtetx.,  ibid.,  fig.  14.  ifig.  8010. 
is   a  cone   enclosing    two   caterpillars;   a  a  representing 
the  excrement  ejected  from  the  cone) ;  Phate^  strobi- 
Mrom  plni  mAjor  Seti.,  ibid.,  fig.   15.;    PhaUe^a  strotn- 
lomm  piui  minor  Sell.,  torn.  i.  pi.  22.  fig.  27. ;  Phals'na 
gemmarum    pini   Sell.      There  are   several  other  small 
moths  which  are  also  destructive  to  the  young  cones  and 
buds  of   the  fir ;   namely  :    T6rtrix  Buoliina   (Ralxeburg  and  RoiimatiUr) 
and  T.  TurioniUia  (genus   Orthotffi'nia   Slephem).       Mr.  Curtis   bred   th« 
Utter  from  caterpillars  which  feed  on  the  shoots  of  the  Scotch  pine.    Ortho- 
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tc'iiia  comitmna  it  also  conunon 
amongst  fir  treea.  Euddrearexliie* 
Sour,  frequeota  the  tninka  of  firs 
andpines.  DeOeerhna figured tbe 
natural  history  of  Orthot«'nia  r»- 
■in^lta  £«■».  The  catcrpillws  of 
this  beautiful  tittle  moth  reside  in 
resmous  galls,  which  they  produce 
at  the  lipH  of  the  youup  snoots  of 
the  fir.  Fig.  2017.  exhibits  one  of 
these  galls ;  in  which  a  represents  ^ 
the  withered  bud  at  its  extre- 
mity; A,oae  of  theaecalls  opened,' 
■bowing  the  iutcmaT  canty  en- 
closing tbe  caterpillar;  and  c,  the 
moth.  The  pseudo^atcniiUars  of 
•everal  of  the  species  of  the  genus 
Lc^h^nu  (belonging  to  the  family  of  the  saw-fiiea,  7%nthre(linitln)  also  feed 
upon  the  leaves  of  the  pine,  De  Oeer  has  dven  full  details  of  their  history. 
(Mimeiret,  torn.  ii.  pi.  36.)  The  males  of  this  interesting  genus  are  di«- 
tingnisbed  by  having  the  antennse  very  deeply  buiectinBted.  L.  plni,  according 
to  Rossinassler,  is  attached  to  old  trees  of  Fiaaa  sylv^stris.  The  nngular 
hymenopterous  genus  Xyela  of  Dalman,  was  named  I^nicola  by  BrelnsoR, 
in  consequence  of  the  species  being  found  exclusively  upon  the  nine. 

In  addition  to  the  preceding,  there  are  numerous  oUier  small  insects,  be- 
longing to  different  orders,  which  inhobit  trees  of  the  ^enus  i'inus;  namdy, 
A^^iia  pini  and  pin&ti,  Eriosdma  abletis,  CtSccus  abieus,  f  s/lla  abietis  and 
pirn,  and  Mantinea  (Pach^mems)  abletis,  belon^ng  to  the  LinuKan  order 
Hemfptera;  s small  midge  (Cecidomyia  pini),  which  produces  small  galls  on 
the  young  stems  in  which  its  larva  resides  (De  Geer,  Mhn.,  torn  vi.  t.  S6.)  : 
Ukd  belonging  to  the  Cole^ptera  are,  Crjptoc^phalua  ptni,  Brach^onvx  indi- 
gene, Btwrhrderes  mcknus,  and  Migdalis  violitceus  (all  of  whose  nistoHea 
are  detidled  by  Ratieburg);  as  well  as  C^phon  ptni  end  Haltblnus  F^nicok. 
Pomntei  and  Epipiytei.  Among  the  plante  which  live  on  the  pine  and  fir 
tribe,  may  be  included  the  mistletoe  in  Europe,  and  the  ArceuUidbimn  Hook, 
(Fiscum  Ox^cedii  Dec.)  in  North  America:  ihe  former,  we  believe,  baa 
been  chiefly  found  on  F.  avlvfatiia  and  on  the  silver  fir,  and  the  latter  oa  I*. 
feuikauns  and  P.  pooderoaa.  For  the  following  enumeration  of  F<a^  that 
live  on  the  bark,  or  on  the  decaying  wood,  of  the  pine  and  fir  tribe,  we  are 
mdebted  to  the  Rev.  M.  J.  BerkeW  :  — 

Fiinfi.  The  natural  order  Conifera  is  very  rich  in  Fungi,  and  produces 
many  Uiat  are  pecutiar  to  it,  thouifa  it  has  luiewise  a  few  species  wnich  are 
found  on  trees  of  other  orders.  We  shall  first  notice  tiiose  which  grow  upoD 
species  belongingCo  the  generaHmia,  A'\nes,  anil  Zjrix,  treating  of  those  which 
belong  to  other  Conifene  under  their  respective  genera.  It  is  probable  that 
many  pines  and  fira  have  species  peculiar  to  them ;  but,  though  this  is  well 
known  with  regard  to  a  few  Fungi,  authors  have,  in  general,  so  loosely  indi- 
cated the  kinds  which  produce  particular  Fungi ;  and  the  terms  pinicola  and 
abi^tina  are  so  often  applied  inaccurately,  that  it  is  not  always  possiUe  to 
speak  decidedly  on  the  subject. 

Upon  the  wood  of  diflbrent  firs  and  j 
pines,  tbe  following  are  among  the  more 
interesting  or  moat  eeneral  species  observed 
in  this  country  : — Jgiricua  rddlans  Sdmff., 
n.  Xeranip^nuB  Sow.,  t.  31.,  and  our 
',.  2016.,  is  remarkable  for  its  rich  crim- 
aon  red  downy  pileus,  tinged  occasionally 
with  olive  t»'own,  and  its  yellow  floccoso- 
serrated  gills.      This  species  occasionally  '■"^ 

occurs  on  trees  of  other  natural  orders.    A.  /Vis  Berk,  Eng.  Fl,  v.  p.  56., 
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With  a  downy  sky-blue  pileos;  A,  caropan^lla 
BaUeh^  syn.  A,  cauUciiiMis  Sow^  t.  103.,  and  our 
JSg,  2019.;  A,  lepideus  Fr^  syn.  A,  squamosus 
Sckoffff^  t.  29.,  |pd  our 7%.  2020.  Monstrous  forms 
of  tnis  fungus  occur  in  dark  situations,  with  or 

without  a  pileus,  exactly    analogous  to  certain        "^^      JIF"      9090 
states  of  Polyporus  squamdsus.     Such  are  figured 
bv  Schaefler  at  t.  248.  and  249.,  and  by  Sowerby  at  t.  382.,  under  the  name  of 
A.  tubaefSrmis.  A,  p6rrigens  Pen,  Stfn^  p.  480.,  found  by  Herr  Klotzsch  near 
Inverary;  A.  flividus  Sdiaff,yt,  35.,  and  our ^f.  2021.  Merulius  pulverul^ntus 
Fr^  EL,  y.  L  p.  60.,  syn.  Auricull^  puiyenilenta  Sow, ;  one  of  the 
species  known  under  the  name  of  dry  rot ;  first  found  at  Ash  Hiii, 
in  Norfolk,  on  fir  beams  in  a  wall.    Dasdklea  sepi^ia  Wulf.,  syn. 
4|^ricus  6oletif6rmis  Sow,,  t.  418. ;  found  upon  uns^uared  deals  in 
a  Thames  dock.    Dsedklea  abietina  Fr,  Syst,  Myc^y  i.  p.  334.,  A^- 
ricus  obi^inus  BulL,  t.  442. ;  a  nearly  allied  species,  found  in  a 
dailar  locality  at  Glasgow.  Possibly  both  these  nave  been  imported 
into  our  dockyards.   Polyporus  cai^sius  Fr,  Sysl,  Myc,,  v.  i.  p.  360., 
syn.  boletus  albidus  Sow,,  t.  226. ;  remarkable  for  turning  blue  when      ^^^ 
bruised ;  a  property  which  exists  in  an  eminent  degree  m  several  ^oleti,  and 
appears  to  arise  from  a  chemical  change  taking  place  in  the  juice  of  the  plant 
when  exposed  to  air.    Pol.  irregulhris  Klotiuch ;  syn.  ^ol.  irregularis  Sow.,  U 
423.,  Pol.  amdrphus  FV,  Syst.,  i.  p.  364.,  PoL  obi^tinus  Pert,  Syn,,  p.  541., 
Grev.  Sc,  Cr,  Fl,,  t.  226.;  a  very  beautiful  species,  elegantly  tinged  with 
violet.    Pol.  /linf  cola  Fr,  Syst,  Mye,,  v.  i.  p.  372. ;  found  on  pine  trunks  in 
Scotland,  by  Mr.  Amott.     Fol.  undatus  Pers,  Myc,  Ew.,  v.  ii.  p.  90.  t.  16 . 
f.  3;  Pol.  incamatus  Fr.  Syst,  Myc,  v.  L  p.  379.;  Pol.  armenlacus  Berk. 
Eng.  Fl,,  V.  V.  p.  147.,  a  beautiful  buff  and  wnite  species,  found 
amongst  the  treasures  of  the  collection  of  Capt.  Garmichael. 
I'lpex  ptodulus  Fr,  El,,  v.  i.  p.  143. ;  syn.  /fydnum  pendulum 
AA.  et  Schw,,  t.  6.  f.  7. ;    Thel^phora    sanguinolenta    Alb.  et 
Sekw^  p.  274.,  Grev.,  t.  225.,  and  our  J!g,  2022. ;  Thel.  am6rpha 
Fr,  El,,  V.  i.  p.  183.     TheL  lact^cens  Berk,  En^,  FL,  p.  167.,        sos2 
and  Brk,   Fungi,  No.  21.;    remarkable  for  distilling  drops  of  milk  when 
wounded,  which,  in  taste  and  smell,  resembles  that  of  Ag,  qui^us.     This 
species  occurs  also  on  the  elm.    Thel.  gigant^  Pers,  Myc,  Eur,,  v.  i.  p.  150.; 
Thel.  Unda  Fr,  Syst.  Myc,  v.  i.  p.  447.     Thel.  puteana  Sckum,,  Fr.  SysL 
Myc,  V.  L  p.  448. ;  a  peculiariy  hygrometric  fungus,  which  occurs  in  houses. 
When  placed,  after  bemg  gummed  on  paper  and  preserved  in  the  herbarium 
ibr  several  weds,  in  the  cupboard  where  the  fungus  was  first  found,  and 
where  it  had  been  entirely  destroyed  by  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate ; 
diou^  the  woodwoik,  which,  in  consequence,  in  an  unusuallv  damp 
season^  had    before   been  constantly  dripping,  was  quite  dry;  it, 
in  12  hours,  recovered  its  original  fleshy  appearance,  and  was  studded 
with   drops  of  coffee-coloured  moisture.   (Berk,  in  Mag.  of  Bot. 
and   ZooL,  v.  L  p.  44.)      Cal6cera  viscosa  Fr,  Syst.  Myc,  v.  i. 
p.  486.;  syn.  ClaviUia  visc6sa  Pers,  Comm,,t,  1.  f.  1.    Pez\z&  cal}'- 
dna  Schum.,  syn.  P.  pulch^Ua  Grev,  Fl,  Ed,,  p.  421. ;  extremely  com- 
mon on  fallen  branches  of  the  larch.     Pez,  buccina  Pers,  Syn,,  p. 
659.;  Pez.  sangulnea  Pers,  Syn.,  p.  657.;  Pez.  xanthostigma  F^. 
06s.,i.  p.  166.;  Pez.  flex^la  Fr,  Syst,  Myc,  v.  iL  p.  152.;  Ditiola 
radicata  Fi  •  i^st.  Myc,  v.  ii.  p.  170.,  and  our  J!^.  2023.     Heldtium      ^f^ 
radicatum  Alb,  et  Schw.,  t.  8.  f.  6. ;  a  very  beautiful,  but  destructive,  fungus, 
growing  on  boards  of  Plnus  sylv^tris.      The  mucedinous  roots  insinuate 
themselves  between  the  fibres  of  the  wood,  and,  creeping  far  and  wide,  sepa- 
rate, and  at  length  render  the  substance  soft  and  rotten,  by  exhausting  its 
nutritive  particles.   Besides  which,  from  the  erumpent  mode  of  growth  of  this 
AiQgua,  tne  wood  is  rendered  pervious  to  the  rain,  and,  in  a  few  years, 
becomes  brittle  and  perishes.    The  roots  are  perennial,  and  put  forth  fresh 
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indiridual*  t^trj  jeu,  which  are  in  perfecliciii  after  the  spriiu 
raini.  Stfctii  paraliaa  Fr.  Syit.  Myc^  t.  u.  p.  197.  A  curious 
undeicribed  apedes  (Stfctii  n(vee)  it  found  in  ereat  Abundance 
near  Paria,  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  on  the  fallen  leavea  of  Knui 
maritimus,  and  is  nioit  probabh'  to  be  found  in  aome  of  the 
_,,  London     nuraeriea.       NEematJilia 


8S7.  i  DacrJQiyces  stillatua  Xeei, 
Gm,t.  159.,  and  our ^.2024.; 
Agyrium  rilfiim  Ft.  ^il.  Myc,  v. 
ii.  p.  232,  i   NiduIAns  crucibulum 
Fr.Syil.  Myc.,v.u.p.299.,Greii., 
t.  34.,  and  our  ^.3025.   Sphie'ria  selatindaa 
Tode  Fung.  Meet.,  ii.  p.  46.  f.  1S3,  124.  s  very  rare  apeciet.     Sp.  nbietis 
Fi-.   Syit.  Myc,  v.  ii.  p.  398.;  Sp.  atrig^M  Ath.  el  Schur.,  t.  5.  f.  7.;  Sp. 
Aord^na  Fr.  Syil.  Myc,  i.  u.  p.  458. ;  appearing  lilte  a  black  scurfy  atoin  on 
moist  pine  wood.     Sp.  pUtfera  Ft.  Syil.  Myc,  v.  ii.  p.  472. ;  remarkable  for 
its  hair-like  orifice.    Lopniun  mytilinuin  Fr.  Syit.  Myc,  v,  ii.  p.  533.,  Grev. 
t.  177.  f.  l.,andour^.2026.; 
and  Ldphium  elitum  Grev.,  t.  I 


and  el 


gosG  -^ngi,  resetnbling  minute  bi- 

ralre  ahells,  placed  with  their  frontal  raarein  upwards. 
Phacldium  i%u  Schmidt,  Myc  Heft.,  ii.  t.  2.  f.  1 1. ;  on  the  gon 

bark   oT  Pinua  sylv&trls.     Reticul^a  atra  jW.W  rSiTriw.,  t.3.  f.3.;  Lvc<^>^> 
don  fuliginoaum  Soar.,  t.  257.;  Ret.  oliviicea  Fr.  Sytt.  Myc,  v. 
iu.   p.  89. ;    remarliable  for  ita  beautijiil  olive.green  sporidia. 
Penchse'na  abi^tiua  Fr.  Sytt.   Myc,  v.  iii.  p.  191.;   Sphasro- 
cfirpua  s£asilis  Sam.,  f.  256, ;  and  PBchn6i;Ybe  ferruginea  Bert. 
Eng.  Ft.,  V.  T.  p.  334,,  ayn.  Milcor  femighieuB  Sow.,  t.  378.  f. 
10. 
A     Severalspeciesoccuron tfae&llen  cones; 
*  amongat  which  are;  j4giiricuB  teaac^llua 
Pert.  Jc  Pict.,  t.  1,  f.  3,  4,,  ayn.  Jg.  apl- 
1098  nipea  Sow.,  t,   206.,  and  our  ^.  2028. ; 

j^.  confgenua  Peri.  Syn.,  p.  388.  Ag.  sangumolfntus 
Mb.  el  Sdiw,,  p.  196.;  a  small  but  elesant  species, 
distilling  a  claret-coloured  fluid  when  broken,  which  often  occurs  on  cones 
of  the  Scotch  pine,  though  found  also  on  the  twigs  of  various  trees.  Ag. 
strobillnua  Pert.  ^.,  p.  393.,  and  our/;. 2029.,  syn.  A  coccfneus  Soto., 
t- 197.;  which  occurs,  also,  occamonall^  on  twigs,  as  in  naa 

our  figure.  Hydoum  auriscit[num  L.,  Sow.,  t.  267., 
Grev.,  t,  196.,  and  our  &.  2030.;  on  cones  of  Pinus 
■flviatris.  Peziza  pioiti  Battch.  Cont.,  i.  f.  140.;  P.  conf- 
gena  Peri.  Syn.,  p.  634.,  Gret.  PL  Ed.,  p.  425. ;  Sphte'ria 
atrobilina  HolL  et  Schm.,  Fr.  Sj/tt.  Myc,  v.  ii.  p,  495.; 
Hyst^iim  conigenum  Moug.  el  ifrtl..  No.  475.;  on 
cones  of  the 
Scotch       fir, 

confined  to  the  upper  and  ex- 
posed portion  of  the  scales. 
I  Perichs'na  atrobilina  Fr.  Sytt. 
Myc,y.uup.\9Q.,Gret>.,t.t7&.; 
between  the  scales  of  old  cones 
ofthe  spruce  fir. 
H0I  On  the  leaves  are  produced  : 

Peztia  siibttlis  Fr.  Soil-  Myc,  v.  ii.  p.  157.;  SphnVia  Pinistri  Dec.  Ft.  Fr., 
V.  y\.  p.  133. ;  Hystirium  Pin&stri  Schrad.,  Per*.  Syn.,  p.  28.,  Gnn>,  t,  60. 
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£cfdium  Piai  Pert.  %>•.,  p.  813.,  Grtv.,t.  t,,md  oar  Jig.  2031.;  on  f^ua 
sylT^stru,  occarring  somedmea  on  twigs,  and  beiDg  then  much  larger.  An  allied 
^tEciei,  JB.  abietinum,  is  found,  in  Germany,  on  the  spruce  Gr ;  and  two  on 
Fiaaa  PUxa,  JE.  column&re  and  M.  «']&tinum.  All  are  figured  by  Alb«rtini  end 
Schweinitz,  in  tbeir  fifth  plate.  The  latter  infests  trees  Co  such  ai 
they  are  known  b;  the  name  of  hexenbaume, 

"lany  Fungi  grow  beneath  the 
ie  of  ConfKTfBj  u  .^giricus  hy- 
li^ua  Fr.,  Byn.  il.limacinus  Sow., 
I.,  and  our  ^.  S032. ;  A.  multi- 
nU  StA^.,  syn.  A.  t^reus  Sow., 
S^  and  our^.  2033.;  j^.delici- 
I  L.,  Sow.,  t.  802.,  and  our  ^. 
^l  Uieieitikrav  of  the  Germans, 
_,  as  \\»  name  implies,  a  moat  delicious  a{^ 
always  to  be  eaten  with  impunity.     It  abounds  in  mucilaginous  matter,  and 
has,  therefore,  been  recommended  for  pulmonary  afFbctioni  by  H.  Dufresnoy. 
■^^^^•~-       A.  ritfoa  Saip. ;   j*.  b^llus /*«■».;  A.  maculitua  jl/i.  et  Schw,, 
I  syn.  A.  camoiua  Sow-,  t.  246.,  and  our 
■   "     "36. ;  A.  tulgAria  Pa-$.  ;   and  ^.      J 
iS  Fr.,  Canthar^Uus  auraatlecus      | 
WvlJ,  i    a    poisonous  species,   which 
must  be  carefully  distinguished  from    a 
the  edible  one,  C.cib&rius.FV.,our^.  2037.  .ffol^tus   l| 
granuliitua  L.,  syn.  B.  lactffluus  WUh.,  Sow.,  t.  420.    ^ 

an  esculent  species,   according  to  Persoon.      B.  borlnua 
^  '         id  B.  variegitus  Staariz. 
t.  71.,  and  our  j!g. 
i   and   H.  compAc-J^ 
I   Pm.      Theliphor  ^ 
terr^stris   J'V.;    T.  laci 
niita  Fr.,  syn.  Helr^la 
caryophyllsSi     Bolt.,    t. 
173.,  and  our  J%.  2038.; 
and     T.  byssoides    Fr. 
""  Clavtkria    abi£tiua    Peri.; 

lyn.   Z^eitia  mftrula   Gree.,  t.  SI. 
Per*.,   Grgp.,    t.  105.,  and   our  j!g.  WW. 
^ue'iia  ogaricifdnnis   Sow.,  t.  35i.,   and 
Elaphtfmycea  granul&tus  fY.;  and  S.  eluUlcea  Feri.,  syn. 
elftvita  Sow.,  L  159.,  and  our  ^.  2044. ;  are  both  among  the 
most  curious  and  rare  of  Bnbsh  J^tigi ;   and  to  these  may 


Cnv.,1 


Geogl6BBum    cucuUkum   Fr., 
'7.  £039.      Spathul&ria  flivida 

bs^ria  capitata  Holnut,  syn. 

r  Jig.  2042,  parasitic  upon 


be  added  the  intcreating  S.  laterltia  Fr.,  developed  upon  agarics,  which  are 
so  Btrangely  altered  by  the  paraute  as  to  assume  tlie  form  of  a  /feW^lla 

The  branches  of  the  larch,  which  are  cut  off  for  the  purpose  of  thinning 
plantations,  are  frequently  covered  with  jlgiricus  mttis  Per*. ;  and  under  the 
•hade  abounds  Boletus /arieinuB  BrrA.  ...  , 

TV  Sltidy  of  Ike  Spedet.  The  mode  which  we  have  followed  in  the  study 
of  the  ..Ari^tins,  as  in  all  the  other  orders  and  genera  treated  of  in  this  work. 
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has  been,  first»  to  study  the  subject  historicallyy  that  is,  to  ascertain  what  has 
been  said  of  it  in  books ;  and,  next,  to  study  it  practiadly,  that  is  to  compare 
the  information  and  the  plates  given  in  books,  with  uvins  plants^  After 
perusing  all  the  woriu  we  could  procure  on  the  subject,  including  Lambert's 
Genus  PimUy  2d  edit.,  2  vols,  8?o,  and  the  third  volume  of  that  work  (which, 
though  only  three  or  four  copies  have  vet,  August,  1837,  been  published, 
we  have  been  very  kindly  favoured  with  the  loan  of  by  His  Grace  the  Duke 
of  Bedford),  we  took  the  first  two  volumes  of  Lambert's  work,  and  that 
volume  of  Michaux's  North  American  Sylva  which  contains  die  if  bi^tinae  of 
North  America,  in  our  hands,  and  visital  Loddiges's  arboretum,  the  Horti- 
cultural Societv's  Garden,  Kew,  Syon  House,  Dropmore,  Whitton,  Pains 
Hill,  Mill  Hill,  White  Knights,  and  the  principal  nurseries;  and,  from  the  study 
of  the  plants  in  these  places,  in  connexion  with  the  descriptions  and  plates 
in  the  books  we  have  mentioned,  we  have  arrived  at  the  ^neral  conclusions 
which  we  shall  now  shortlv  lay  before  the  reader,  as  prelimmary  to  giving  each 
genus,  and  its  species  and  varieties,  in  detail. 

In  every  arrangement  of  species  and  varieties,  it  appears  to  us  that  there 
ought  to  be  two  objects  in  view.  First,  to  throw  all  the  kinds  into  groups 
capable  of  being  more  or  less  distinctlv  defined ;  or,  at  all  events,  of  being  repre- 
sented by  one  species  as  a  type;  such,  for  example,  as  the  group  Sylvestres, 
of  the  section  ^inae,  which  consists  of  species  all  more  or  less  resembling  the 
Scotch  pine  in  foliage  and  in  cones.  The  use  of  these  groups  is,  to  render 
the  whole  mass  easily  comprehended  by  any  person  who  knows  only  a  few  of  the 
species ;  and,  secondly,  wnen  separating  these  groups  into  species  and  varieties, 
to  ^ve  as  prominent  a  place  to  all  varieties  and  subvariedes  that  are  truly  dis- 
tinct, as  if  they  were  species-  Besides  the  aigument  which  we  have  advanced  in 
fitYOur  of  throwing  the  kinds  into  groups,  there  are  the  important  ones  men- 
tioned in  Part  II.  of  this  work  ^p.  216.) ;  viz.  those  of  assisting  a  collector  of 
trees  to  make  a  judicious  selection,  ana  of  preventing  a  beginner  in  botanical 
studies  from  puzzling  himself  in  finding  out  specific  distinctions  where  none 
really  exist.  The  reason  why  we  wish  to  keep  every  variety  and  subvariety 
as  distinct  as  possible  is,  that,  in  the  practice  of  arboriculture,  whether  for 
usefiil  or  ornamental  purposes,  a  variety  is  often  of  as  much  importance  as  a 
species,  and  sometimes,  indeed,  more  so  :  for  example,  in  P,  sylvestris,  the 
Highland  variety  is  known  and  acknowledged  to  proouce  timber  of  a  superior 
ouality  to  the  common  kind ;  and,  in  point  of  ornament,  for  situations  where 
tne  common  kind  of  Scotch  pine  is  too  large,  the  species  may  be  repre- 
sentied  by  P,  (s.)  p.  Mugkut  nana,  which  forms  a  beautiful  little  bush. 

In  studying  the  Abiedaa  fix>m  living  trees,  the  terminal  buds,  the  number 
of  leaves  in  a  bundle  or  sheath,  and  their  position  on  the  branch,  the  sheaths 
bdng  persistent  or  deciduous,  and  the  form  of  the  cones,  and  the  character 
of  their  scales,  are  the  principal  points  by  which,  we  think,  one  species  or  group 
of  kinds  can  be  distinguished  firom  another.  Thus,  in  Finus,  all  the  varieties  of 
P.  sylvestris  have  short-pointed  resinous  buds,  differing  less  in  this  respect 
than  they  do  in  their  cones,  or  in  the  lengthy  of  their  foliage.  P.  Laricio 
(which  we  consider  as  including  a  number  of  European  and  some  Asiatic 
kinds,  generally  ranked  as  species,  such  as  P.  taurica,  P.  romkna,  P.  caUi- 
brica,  P.  caramdnica,  Slc,")  is  distinguished  by  its  long,  sharply  pointed,  con- 
cave-sided, resinous  buos ;  and  P.  Pinaster  and  P.  Pfnea,  by  their  short, 
blunt,  imbricated  buds,  which  are  never  covered  with  resin.  The  buds  of 
P.  7^^  da  (which  we  consider  to  be  the  centre  of  a  group  of  varieties  ^nerally 
treated  as  species,  under  the  names  of  P.  rlgida,  P.  variaoilb,  P.  8er6tina,  &c.) 
are  very  small  and  resinous,  and  they  are  more  numerous  on  the  shoots  than  in 
any  other  species,  either  European  or  American.  All  the  kinds  belonging  to 
P.  jHse^da  have  also  the  peculiar  property  of  sending  out  numerous  small  abor- 
tive shoots  from  the  dormant  oi  adventitious  buds  in  their  trunks  and  hunger 
branches,  by  which  the  trees  may  be  known  at  a  glance,  even  at  a  distance. 
All  the  tender  kinds  (such  as  P.  longifdlia,  and  its  alUed  sorts,  P.  leioph;^lla, 
P.  canariensis,  &c.)  have  small  obscure  buds ;  and  so  on.     The  scales  of 
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the  oo&es  of  all  the  varietieB  of  P.  sylv^tris  terminate  in  Burfaces  having 
more  or  less  the  appearance  of  a  depressed  pyramid ;  those  of  all  the  varieties 
of  P.  Larfcio  have  a  smooth  lip,  more  or  less  protruding,  and  terminating 
in  a  dq)ressed  point ;  those  of  all  the  varieties  of  P.  Pin^ter  terminate  in 
a  strong  woody  pyramidal  point;  and  those  of  ail  the  varieties  of  P.  T^Ma 
tn  a  slender  shtfp  prickle,  turned  upwards  or  downwards.  The  cones  of 
difierent  varieties  ot  what  we  consider  as  the  same  species  vary  much  in 
taxe;  and«  as  these  variously  sized  cones  are  eenersdly  reproduced  from 
seed,  the  plants  bearing  them  have  been  usually  treated  as  distinct  spe- 
cies. We  do  not,  however,  consider  the  fact  of  the  seed  of  iarge-coned 
varieties  producing  plants  bearing  lar^  cones,  any  more  a  proof  that  the  kind 
IB  a  species,  than  we  do  that  of  seedhngs  from  the  seeds  or  a  large  apple  pro- 
dncii]^  trees  bearing  large  apples,  a  proof  that  the  particular  kind  of  apple  is 
a  species  distinct, from  apple  trees  bearing  small  i^ples.  The  cones  of  P.(b.)  p. 
Mughtu  are  twice  the  size  of  those  of  P.  (s.)  p.  pumllio ;  but  in  other  respects 
the  plants  are  hardly  distinguishable.  Perhaps  we  shall  be  told  that  the  com- 
parison between  pine  trees  and  apple  trees  is  not  a  fair  ground  of  ailment ; 
because  the  apple  tree  is  in  a  state  of  culture,  and  far  removed  from  its  natural 
habits ;  but  to  this  we  answer,  that  the  same  effects  as  those  produced  by 
culture  in  the  apple  tree,  are  produced  by  a  variety  of  geographical  and  phy- 
flical  drcumstances  in  the  pine  tree ;  and  of  this  the  two  above-named 
varieties  of  P.  sylvestris  may  be  cited  as  a  proof. 

The  leaves  of  all  the  species  of  pines  may  be  classed  according  to  the  num- 
ber in  a  sheath ;  and  this  is  a  most  convenient  mode  of  determining  the  eroups 
and  even  the  species,  in  the  case  both  of  young  plants,  and  of  trees  without 
cones.  All  the  European  species,  with  the  exception  of  P.  Cembraj  have  only 
2  leaves  in  a  sheath,  and  most  of  the  Asiatic,  Mexican,  and  Californian  kinds 
have  S,^,  or  5  leaves ;  while  those  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  have,  for 
the  most  part,  3.  The  leaves  vary  in  length  in  different  species ;  but  much  less 
so  in  the  varieties  of  the  same  species  than  might  be  imagined.  Thus,  in  all 
the  varieties  of  P.  Laricio  the  leaves  are  nearly  double  the  length  of  those  of 
P.BvlveBtris. 

Pxnus.  In  studying  this  genus,  and  arranging  the  kinds  according  to  their 
buds,  cones,  and  leaves,  we  consider  P.  sylv^tris,  P.  Laricio,  P.  Pin&ster, 
P.  Jinea,  P.ba]ep^n8is,and  P.  Chnbra,  as  the  principle  European  species,  and 
the  other  European  kinds  as  only  varieties  of  them.  P.  australis,  P.  7^^ da, 
P.  Banksiana,  P.  inops,  P.  pungens,  and  P.  5tr6bus,  we  consider  as  the  prin- 
cipal species  of  North  America.  P.  Sabiniana,  P.  ponderdsa,  and  P.  inslgnis 
are  the  principal  species  of  California.  P.  Lambertti^  and  P.  montlcola 
also  from  Caltfomia,  and  P.  exc^lsa  from  Nepal,  appear  to  be  only  varieties 
of  P.  Arobus.  The  most  remarkable  species  from  Nepal  is  P.  Gerardiaiui, 
which  has  straight  stiff  leaves  like  those  of  P.  Pinea,  but  with  caducous 
sheaths. 

A'bies  is  a  genus  of  which  there  are  so  few  species,  that  it  is  attended  with 
no  great  difficulty.  A.  riibra.  A,  nigra,  and  A,  &lba  are  probably  only  differ- 
ent forms  of  one  and  the  same  species.  A,  Smithiana  may  possibly  be  a  variety 
of  ^.  exc^lsa,  and  A,  dumdsa  of  ^.  canadensis.  A,  Dougjast  and  A.  Menziesti 
appear  specifically  distinct,  but  there  are  only  very  small  plants  of  the  latter 
in  this  country.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  species  of  A^bies,  from  Cepha- 
lonia,  which  has  lanceolate  and  sharp-pointed  leaves,  like  those  of  an  arau- 
caria,  has  just  (1837)  been  introduced. 

Plcea  is  a  very  easy  genus ;  P.  balsamea,  Fr^sert,  and  Piohta  are  probably  only 
varieties  of  one  species ;  and,  though  P.  Webbiana  has  purple  cones,  we  doubt 
whether  it  can  be  considered  more  distinct  from  P.  pectinkta  than  Tilia 
crandifdlia  is  from  T.  parvifolia.  The  colour  of  the  cones  in  the  Ahi^tAiidd 
has  no  claim  to  be  considered  a  specific  distinction ;  because  in  all  exten- 
sive woods  of  one  species,  such  as  of  P.  sylvestris  and  Z^arix  europss^a  in 
Scotland,  they  will  be  found  to  vary  considerably. 

/iUrix.    It  appears  very  doubtful  to  us,  whether  there  are  more  than  one 
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species  of  this  genus ;  but  the  varieties  we  admit  to  be  distinct ;  and  these  might 
be  increased  in  number,  if  the  colour  of  the  flowers  and  of  the  cones  were 
taken  into  consideration. 

To  observe  the  different  forms  assumed  by  the  same  species,  they  should 
be  studied  in  all  their  native  habitats ;  and,  to  mark  how  all  these  different 
forms  return  to  that  of  the  species  which  may  be  considered  the  central  or 
normal  form,  it  is  necessarv  to  stud^  them  under  cultivation  in  the  same  soil, 
situation,  and  climate.  Many  species  of  i^bietinse  that  are  very  distinct  in 
the  forests  of  America,  come  very  near  to  each  other  in  the  pinetums  of 
Britain ;  and  species  which  appear  very  distinct  in  the  pure  air  and  elevated 
situation  of  Dropmore,  are  hardly  recognisable  as  different  in  the  smoky 
atmosphere  of  the  Hackney  arboretum.  It  is  very  remarkable,  that,  in  this 
bst  situation,  the  only  species  which  thrive  are  P.  Laricio  and  its  varieties, 
and  P.  Pin&ster  and  P.  Pinea.  These,  therefore,  may  be  considered  the 
best  pines  for  planting  in  cities. 

Whatever  we  may  think  on  the  subject  of  species,  we  have  treated  all 
the  kinds  in  such  a  manner,  and  given  so  many  synonymes,  that  those  who 
difler  from  us  in  opinion  will  find  no  difficulty  in  recognising  in  our  pages  the 
species  of  other  authors.  The  great  objects  that  we  have  had  in  view,  in 
this  work,  in  reducing  the  number  of  species,  have  been  to  simplify  and  to 
generalise,  in  order  to  render  the  subject  of  technical  distinctions  less  per- 
plexing to  general  readers,  and  to  young  students  in  arboriculture. 

As  the  dried  specimens  of  the  ifbietinac,  from  the  large  size  of  the  cones, 
cannot,  in  general,  be  kept  in  paper,  like  the  specimens  of  broad-leaved  trees, 
we  may  mention,  for  the  benefit  of  gardeners,  that  we  have  found  slight  paste- 
board boxes,  like  those  in  which  hats  are  kept,  which  cost,  in  London,  about 
6d,  each,  a  very  convenient  receptacle  for  enclosing  them.  Each  box  will 
contain,  at  an  average,  half  a  dozen  species.  The  specimens,  as  soon  as 
possible  after  being  gathered,  should  be  dipped  in  boiling  water,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  they  will  retain  their  leaves  ;  and  as  the  cones  generally  open 
by  drying,  when  it  is  wished  to  see  their  correct  shape,  they  ought  to  be  put 
into  cold  water  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  till  the  scales  close  up,  and  the  cone 
resumes  its  original  form. 

Genus  I. 


r  —  ^   I — 1~ '.   I 


PFNUS  L,    The  Pine.    Lm.  Sysi.  Monoe'cia  Monad^lphia. 

Mentineatkm.  lin.  Oen.,  499.:  Jun.,414b:  Fl.  Br..  lOSl.;  Tourn.,  t355,  SS&i  Gsrtn.,  t.  81. ; 
N.  Dii  Ham.,  &  a  28a  ;  Lambi  Pin.,  9d  edL,  L  1 1. 

Sytumymei,  Le  pin,  Fr. ;  Flchte,  Pynbaum,  or  Kiefer,  Qer.  j  Pynboom,  Dutch ;  Pino,  lUU.  and 
S^pan. ;  Pinu,  Jng^Sagcm;  Pinnua,  WelAi  Peigne,  Er$e. 

Derivatiim,  The  word  Pintu  oodim  fhun  the  Greek  s/moc,  used  by  TheophraAtui  to  deiignate  the 
pine  tree.  Pmot  ha«  for  its  root  D<of^  which  signifies  fat;  because  the  trees  of  this  genus  Airnish 
pitch  and  tar.  Others  derive  the  word  Ptnus  flrom  pin,  orpim,  a  mountain  or  rock,  CeiUe;  in 
allusion  to  the  habitat  of  the  tree ;  the  British  towns  Pen-ryn,  Pen-rith,  and  Pen.maen  ;  and  the 
Spanish  ones,  Penna-flor,  Penn»>flel,  ttc,  being  so  call  from  being  built  on  hills,  or  ro<^. 

Deicripiion,  Evergreen  trees,  generallv  of  large  size,  natives  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  America,  and  in  an  eminent  degree  ^th  useful  and  ornamental. 
They  flower,  in  Britain,  in  May  and  June,  and  generally  ripen  their  cones  in 
the  autumn  of  the  following  year.  The  species  may  be  arranged  either 
according  to  their  cones,  or  their  leaves ;  and  we  have  adopted  the  latter 
feature  as  the  foundation  of  our  sections,  because  it  is  applicable  to  trees  in 
every  stage  of  their  growth ;  and  because  many  of  the  species  in  London 
gardens  have  not  yet  borne  cones. 

Sect  i.  Btna. — Leaves  generally  2  in  a  Sheath* 

§  i.  Sylvestres, 
Sect.  Char,    Leaves  short,  more  or  less  glaucous ;  cones  short,  generally  small. 
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on  short  footttalka.    Budi  ovate,  bluDt-poiiit«d,  and  more  or  less  corered 
with  resin. 

A.  Cone§  haBOig  Ihe  Scale*  toUbout  Pricklet. 
1   1.  P.  stlvb'btkis  L.    The  wood,  or  Scotch,  Rne,  or  Scotch  Fir. 

Un.  Sp.  FL,  Mie.  1  WIUd.4.4M.L««r.  BiiiM!.,135& I  Hook.  Scot., 275.1  Dum.Bot. 
,.,__._    ^_j    ™_.     ~.  .  ^      Snllh  Fl    —        ■—       "  ■- 
VllL  Dmuph. 


"•JST 


'.  'MFd.  But,  570^  t.at/. :  Snllh  ti' 

atij-  i  PaIL  Roh.,  1.  p^L  &.:  VLIL  Dmuph.,  a.  p.  km.]  mii^    iiiufl,  l  «e.  i  uu 

ilL,  J.  p.  1&  1  Hunt  ErtL  SjL,  1.  p.  H*.  i  Eng.  FL,  4.  p.  1».  1  Wllld.  Blum., 

ixL,  p.lT«.i  JiumSt.  H11i(K.t».;  Rich,  lur  la  C<hiIC,p.5^;   HHu  Ad. 

lelt.,p.S.;SmltliiaI(aa'iCji:L,  NaLl.|HDok.Br.,p,406.j  R  Du  Hani.,5.  p.!^  i  Lanb.  Fin., 

M.  M  L  t.  L,  ud  «L  Sto,  L  L  l.j  Ukbi.  K  Aii»r.  SjL,  if-liSj  MmciAt  h.  Hibrni.,  p.  KB. ; 

"    aSnoD.,  P.MI.  i  PonchilBot  ■ppliqute.E.  p.ee&;  Ljwi.  Hui.,p.3ls. 

.■nu    7.  Allli  Unb,  ftc,  /£>&  oht..  No.  IMO.  ;  P.  rtibn  MiVC  iHrt.,  No,  3.  i  P.  trlT^trii 

1^  n. 1..  .,^i..  T,-^  Tiune,  >i>i  aSolhft  lame.,  whTch  ire  gt.en  In 

!_.,_  ,.-^.  pinoiylTBt™,i)«™.i  Fjm, 


«■.  i  leiMlw  FHrn,  (Rulu  Fkbt*.  XiifCr,  Tii 
Himrt  ^WMiM.,  fer. I  PyiiliQiM, ZtiKot  j  PInoi 
Sn.  and  Swd.  |  %»■,  Pk,  Bat.,  and  iHm 


L  ei.  i  m>i^ 


paira.    Young  cones  stalked, 


m 


^tec.  Char.,  ^c.     Leaves  rigid,  i     _ 

irred.  Crest  of  the  anthers  very  smalt.  {Smith.)  Buds 
;.  fi043.)ovate,blunt-poiDted,rroiii  }  in,  to  Jin.  long,Hnd4in.^ 
e  in  the  brosdest  part ;  white,  with  a  reddish  tip,  the  wnitf 
produccdby  rednous  exudation.  The  central  bud  generally  witl 
S  or  6  smaller  ones  round  it.  Leaves  (^.3044.£.)  from  1)  in.  to  ' 
S}in.  long,  somewhat  waved  and  twisted,  slightly  concave  on  the  ' 
upper,  and  convex  on  the  under  aurbce ;  light  bluish  green,  ', 
finely  serrulated  on  the  edges;  the  sheath  lacerated  and  slightly 
ringed.  Cones  {Jig.  2044.  a)  from  8  in.  to  3  in.  lone,  and  from 
I  in.  to  l^in.  broad.  Scales  (j^.  8044.  <f)  from  1  in.  to  IJin.  «M3 
long,  terminating  in  an  irregular  four-sided  projecting  point,  often  re- 
curved. Seeds,  with  the  wing  (f),fix>m  1  in.  to  l^in.long;  witJiout  the 
wing,  from  ^,  in,  to  A  in. 
long;  dark-coloured.  Coty- 
ledons iJSg.  2045.)  5  lo7.— 
A  tall,  straight,  hardy,  long- 
lived  tree,  from  60  ft.  to 
lDOA.high;  a  native  of  most 

Ets  of  Europe,  flowering  in 
y  and  June,  and  ripening 
its  cones  about  18  mouths 
afterwards ;  the  most  valu< 
able,  for  its  timber,  of  all  the 
European  species  of  Plnus. 
Vanetia.  Like  all  trees  which 
have  an  extensive  geographi-1 
cal  range,  and  grow  on  almost 
every  Kind  of  soil,  and  at  . 
great  elevations  as  well  as  in^ 
plains,  the  varieties  and  vari- 
ations of  the  Scotch  pme 
are  exceedingly  numerous ; 
both  as  respects  Ihe  exterior 
appearsiice  of  the  tree,  and 
the  quality  of  its  timber  and 
resinous  products.  On  poor 
soils,  at  great  elevations,   it 

becomes  a  diminutive  shrub:  and  in  low  situations,  where  it  is  a  lofty 
timber  tree,  the  wood  on  some  liriit  sandy  soils,  b  while,  almost 
without  resin,  and  of  little  duration ;  while  on  other  soils,  of  a  colder  and 
more  substantial  nature,  it  is  red,  heavy,  and  of  ^reat  durability.  l</ 
appears,  also,  that  the  same  soil  will  produce  both  white-wooded,  and  red- 
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wooded  treei;  and  that  seeds  from  red-wooded 
trees  will,  at  least  in  many  instances,  produce 
others  the  wood  of  which  is  red-  ^  The  first  re- 
corded notice  which  we  have  of  varieties  or  varia- 
tions in  the  quality  of  the  timber  of  the  Scotch 
Eine  is  in  the  Treatue  on  Forest  Treety  published 
y  the  Earl  of  Haddington  in  1760.  His  Lordship 
aays :  **  Though  I  have  beard  it  asserted  that  there 
is  but  one  kind  of  Scots  fir,  and  what  diffonenoe 
is  seen  in  the  wood  when  wrought  is  only  owing  to 
the  age  of  the  tree,  and  the  soil  where  it  grew, 
yet  I  am  convinced  it  is  otherwise ;  for  this  reason : 
When  I  cut  firs  that  were  too  near  the  house, 
there  were  people  alive  here  who  remembered  when 
my  father  bought  the  seed.  It  was  all  sown  to- 
gether in  the  seed  bed,  removed  to  a  nursery,  and 
afterwards  planted  out  the  same  day.  These 
trees  I  cut  down,  and  saw  some  of  them  very 
white  and  spongy,  others  of  them  red  and  hard, 
though  stanoing  within  a  few  yards  of  one  another. 
This  makes  me  gather  my  cones  fix)m  the  trees 
that  have  the  reddest  wood,  as  I  have  said 
before."  {TreaHse,  4"^.)  Boutcher,  in  1775,  says 
that  it  has  been  an  old  dispute,  which  still 
subsists,  whether  there  are  more  sorts  than  one  of  the  Scotch  pine  or  fir. 
It  is  commonly  objected,  he  adds,  that  the  difference  which  we  see  in  the 
wood  is  owing  to  the  age  of  the  tree,  or  the  quality  of  the  soil  in  which  it 
grows ;  but  mat  this  opinion  is  founded  on  insufficient  observation,  for 
he  has  seen  many  pine  trees  cut  down  of  equal  age,  in  the  same  spot, 
where  some  were  white  and  spongy,  and  others  red  and  hard.  "  The  dif- 
ference of  colour  may  easily  be  distinguished  by  any  one  who  walks 
through  a  newly  pruned  plantation  even  of  young  trees.*'  {T^eatisef  4*^., 
p.  137.)  The  important  fact,  that  both  red  and  white  wood  may  be  pro- 
duced by  the  same  soil,  is  confirmed  by  two  specimens  of  wood  in  Law- 
son's  Museum,  Edinburgh.  They  were  presented  by  James  Farquharson, 
£sq.,  of  Invercauld,  in  Civemess-shire,  tne  proprietor  of  some  of  the  finest 
native  forests  of  Scotch  pine  in  Scotland.  One  of  the  specimens  was  of 
very  fine-grained  red  wood,  cut  from  a  tree  200  years  old,  and  grown  on  a 
gravelly  soil  with  a  mixture  of  clay ;  and  the  other  was  a  specimen  of  a 
white-wooded  tree,  cut  from  one  about  70  years  of  age,  which  had  been 
grown  on  the  same  soil.    (Man.  p.  .S32.) 

The  difference,  both  in  the  external  appearance  and  in  the  qualities  of 
the  timber  of  different  trees  of  JPinus  sylvestris,  received  a  good  deal  of 
■attention  from  Mr.  Don  of  Forfar,  about  1810  (see  Mem.  Col.  Hort.  Soc.^ 
vol.  i.  p.  121.);  and,  subsequently,  from  various  other  authors,  more  espe- 
cially tne  cultivators  of  the  pine  and  fir  tribe  in  France :  but,  after  all  ttiat 
has  been  done  on  the  subject,  we  agree  with  M.  Vilmorin,  who  has  studied 
P.  sylvdstris,  in  its  various  forms,  more,  we  believe,  than  any  other  man, 
that  its  vEDrieties  can  only  be  properly  known  and  described  by  those  who 
have  studied  them  in  collections,  or  ecolet  <PHude,  in  which  several  plants 
of  each  sort  have  been  planted  in  the  same  ground,  and  allowed  to  attain 
maturity  there,  both  standing  singly,  and  in  masses.  (Delamarre's  TVaiie 
Praiiqve  de  la  Culture  des  Pnu,  &c.,  p.  24. :  note  by  M.  Vilmorin.)  M. 
Vilmorin,  as  we  have  already  mentioned  (p.  2121.),  has  made  a  collection, 
for  this  purpose,  of  all  the  varieties  of  the  Scotch  pine  that  he  could 
procure  in  Europe,  on  his  estate  at  Barres,  near  Montargis ;  with  the  view, 
after  a  suitable  period,  of  determining  the  distinct  sorts.  In  the  present 
etate  of  uncertainty  on  this  subject,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  giving 
the  names  of  a  few  of  the  more  marked  varieties,  of  which  we  have  seen 
plants  in  the  environs  of  London. 
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k.  Timber  Trttl. 
t  P.  (.  1   vtiigMi,  the  commBK   wild   Pine   {Jig.  8046.,    to  our  unul 
bcbIc),  ii   thus  described  b;  Bon   of   Foifar.     Branches    fonniag 
a  ppwnidal  head;    leaves  margiiiBted,  of  a  daric  green  colour, 
and  but  little  glaucous  uaderaeath ;  cones 
coniidoablj  elonrateJ,   and   tapering  to  a 
point,  and  the  bark  of  the  trunk  very  rugged. 
"  This  variety  seema  to  be  but  ahort-uved, 
becoming  soon  stunted  in  its  appearance,  and 
it  is  altogether  a  very  inferior  tree  to  either  ; 
»ariely2,orvBriety3.''(Cii/,M™,,i.p.  183.)  - 
The  common  wild  pine  of  the  Frencn  is,  by 
Loisetetu-  Deslon^omps    and   some    other  ^ 
authors,   called    simply   F.  syUfatris,  nhile  ^ 
others  agun  name  it  i*.  e.  genev^sis  :    but,  ' 
whether  the  P.  svlv^stris  of  Loiseleur  Des- 
lo^hamps  (in  the  Nouveau  Du  Hamrf)  and 
of  Bosc,  and  the  P.  s.  genev^iis  of  DelaniBrre 
(^TVaiti   Prat.,  &c.,   p.   S3.)  and  of  several 


Other  French  authors,  apply  to  one  and  the 
Mme  variety  j  and  wheuier  this  variety  be 
dentical  with  the  P.  s.  gcnev^ris  of  the  Horticultural  8ociety|i 


Garden,  received  &am  noisette  of  Paris,  and  of  which  a  plate  U 
pven  in  our  last  Volume ;  we  are  unable  to  decide.  If  they  »%  the 
same,  which  we  think  very  likely  to  be  the  case,  then  the  P.  sylv^ 
tris  of  the  French  ts  of  little  value  as  a  timber  tree,  and  verv 
inferior  to  even  the  P.  s.vulgiris,  or  commonest  variety  of  theScotcn 
pine  found  in  Britwn. 
X  P.  f.  S  /lorisontdSi ,-  P.  horizontiklis  Don  of  FoTbr ;  P.  sylv&tris  *ar. 
mont&na  Sang,  Plant.  Cal.,p.M.i  the  speyside  Pine,  Horl. 
Soe.  I  the  Highland  Pine,  Gngor  in  Gard.  Mag,,  viii.  p.  10.  j 
the  horizontal-branched  wild  Hne,  Lawi.i  the  red-wooded  Scotch 
Pme,  Sbiw  ;  ?  P.  rilbra  MUt.  Did.  and  N.  Da /fam.  — This  n- 
riety  is  described  by  Don  of  Foriar  as  being  "strongly  mariied 
and  permanent."  It  "  is  distinsui^ed  from  the  former  by  the 
dispositian  of  its  branches,  which  are  remarkable  for  their  hori- 
lontal  direetiDn,  and  for  a  tendency  to  bend  downwards  close  by 
the  trunk.  The  leaves  are  broader  than  those  of  the  first  variety, 
and  serrulated,  and  not  marginated.  They  are  distinguiahable  at  a 
distance  by  their  much  lighter  and  beautiful  glaucous  colour.  The 
bark  of  the  trunk  is  not  so  rugeed  as  in  the  preceding  varietv.  Its 
cones  are  thicker,  not  so  mucn  pointed,  and  smoother.  The  tree 
•eems  to  be  a  more  hardy  plant,  being  easily  reconciled  to  v«*y 
various  soils  and  situations.  It  grows  very  freely,  and  quickly 
arrives  at  a  considerable  size."  Mr.  Don  abo  conjectures  "  that 
the  fir  woods  which  formerly  abounded  in  Scotland,  the  trees 
of  which  arrived  at  a  lar^  Nse,  may  have  been  of  this  variety  or 
species."  "  I  have  certainly  observed,"  he  adds,  "that  the  greater 
[MUt  of  the  fir  woods  of  the  present  day,  which  are  so  much  com- 
plained of,  are  of  the  common  variety  [P.  s.  1  vulgilris] ;  at  least, 
not  more  than  one  tree  out  of  10  or  12  is  of  the  second  and  more 
desirable  kind  [P.  s,  S  horizontilis].  I  think,"  continues  Mr.  Don, 
"that  this  is  the  most  natural  way  of  accounting  for  the  supposed 
decline  of  the  Scotch  fir  in  this  country,  for  two  reasons  :  1st,  b&. 
cause  var.  2  [P.  s.  2  honzontiUis]  retains  all  the  good  qualitiea 
formerly  attributed  to  the  Scotch  fir;  and,  2dly,  because,  as  var.  1 
[P.  s.  1  vulgiris]  produces  its  cones  much  more  freely  than  the 
other,  the  SMd-gatherers,  who  are  paid  by  the  quantity,  and  not  by 
the  quali^,  would  snie  upon  the  former,  and  ne^ect  the  latter. 
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(Cal,  Mem,y  i.  p.  1S5.^  This  Tariety  abounds  in  the  counties  of 
Aberdeen,  Moray,  ana  Inyemess,  more  especially  in  the  Hifhland 
districts  of  Abemethy  and  Strathspey ;  ana  in  the  forests  of  Mar, 
Invercauld,  and  Glentanner,  along  with  the  white-woqdedj^ine,  and 
always  on  a  light  hazelly  loam.  The  first  individuals  who  collected 
seeds  and  raised  plants  for  sale  of  this  variety  were  Messrs.  A. 
and  J.  Grigor,  nurserymen  at  Elgin  and  Torres;  for  whose  exer- 
tions the  Highland  Society  awarded  them  a  premium  in  1830. 
This  variety  appears  to  be  that  alluded  to  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in 
the  Quarterly  Review  for  October  1828,  in  which  he  recommends 
procuring  the  seeds  of  red  pine  from  the  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
ailing  that  the  ordinary,  or  white-wooded,  *'  Scotch  fir  "  is  *'  an 
inferior  variety,  brought  from  Canada  not  more  than  half  a  century 
since."  This  Canadian  variety  he  describes  *'  as  a  mean-looking  tree, 
but  very  prolific  of  seed ;  on  which  account  the  nursery  gardeners 
are  enabled  to  raise  it  in  vast  quantities."  (See  Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  iii. 
p.  351.)  Every  botanist  knows  that  the  Scotch  pine  is  not  indi- 
genous to  America ;  and  every  nurseryman,  that  seeds  of  pines  of 
any  kind  are  received  fi*om  that  country  only  in  very  small  quan- 
tities. It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  commonest  description  of 
Scotch  pine  is  much  more  prolific  of  seed  than  the  P.  s.  horizon- 
t^is ;  and  this  circumstance  may  have  led  Sir  Walter  Scott  into 
the  above-mentioned  error.  We  may  also  add  that  at  Stratton 
Strawles,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Norwich,  there  are  two  kinds  of 
pines  in  the  woods  of  Robert  Marsham,  Esq.,  of  both  of  which 
that  gentleman  has  sent  us  specimens.  One  of  them  is  called  the 
Scotch  pine,  and  the  other  the  American  pine ;  but  both  are  ob- 
viously P.  sylv^stris:  the  so  called  American  variety  has  longer 
leaves  and  a  redder  bark  than  the  other;  and,  when  cut  down,  the 
wood  is  found  white  throughout,  while  the  heart  wood  of  the  other 
is  red.  There  are  young  plants  of  P.  s.  horizont^lis  in  the  Horti- 
cultural Society's  Garden ;  and  both  plants  and  seeds  of  it  may  be 
obtained  in  large  quantities  from  Messrs.  Grigor  of  Elgin  and 
Forres,  Mr.  Lawson  of  Edinburgh,  Mr.  Charlwood  of  London,  and 
M.  Vihuorin  of  Paris.  There  is  a  tree  at  Syon,  which,  in  1837, 
was  named  P.  rubra,  and  which  answers  to  the  description  of  Don's 
variety.  It  is  25  ft.  high,  and  was  planted  about  1825.  The  branches 
are  depressed  towards  the  stem ;  and  the  leaves  are  short,  and  of  a 
beautiful  glaucous  hue. 
f  P. «.  3  uncmdtay  the  hooked-cQf^d  wild  Pine ;  Mar  Forest  wild  Pine, 
Hort.  Soc.  Garden ;  is  another  of  Don  of  Forfiur's  varieties,  which  is 
described  by  him,  in  the  article  before  quoted,  as  a  remarkable 
variety,  quite  distinct  both  from  P.  s.  vulgaris  and  P.  s.  horizon- 
tfklis.  Its  leaves  are  of  a  still  lighter  colour  than  those  of  the  last, 
insomuch  that  they  appear  of  a  truly  light  glaucous  hue,  approach- 
ing to  a  silvery  tint,  its  branches  form,  like  P.  s.  vulgaris,  a  pyra- 
midal head ;  but  it  differs  remarkably  in  its  cooes  from  both  the 
former  varieties ;  the  cones  in  this  variety  having  the  appearance  of 
being  beset  with  blunt  prickles  bent  backwar<u.  The  leaves  are 
serrulated ;  a  character  which  at  once  distinguishes  it  fi*om  P.  s. 
vulgaris,  with  which  the  tree  agrees  in  having  a  pyramidal  head.  Thb 
variety  is  more  common  than  P.  s.  borizontabs,  and  it  also  pro- 
duces good  timber.  There  are  young  phmts  of  this  variety  in  the 
Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  and  it  may  be  obtained,  also,  of 
Mr.  Lawson,  Edinburgh.  Fig,  2047.  is  a  cone  of  the  P.  s.  uncinata 
of  M.  Vilmorin,  taken  firom  a  cone  received  from  that  gentleman, 
and  which  we  concludeto  be  the  same  variety  as,  or  at  all  events  nearly 
related  to,  that  described  by  Don  of  Forfar.  It  will  be  observed  that 
this  hooked  cone  is  quite  different,  both  in  its  general  form,  and  the 
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fonn  of  itt  icales,  from  the  cone  of  P.  (■■>  p.  ^^-^ 

j)fii^ilnt,whidi  is  also  often  called  P.uncinftta. 
1   P.  /.  4  iagueninat  i  Pio  de  Hagueneu,  FY, ;  Ro- 
thentaone  of  Sch&ttel,  seedsmBD,  Rastadt. — 
This  vuiety  was  introduced  from  the  forests 
of  UagueoHu  (whence  its  nsme)  and  Rastadt, 
on  both  sides  of  the  Rhiae.     It  is  thus  de- 
scribed ID  Iawsod'b  Mantiai :  —"  The  old  trees 
are     remarkably    tall,     straight,     free    from 
branches,  except  near  the  summit,  with  re- 
markably smooth  reddish-coloured  bark.   The 
leaves  of   the  voung  plants  are  longs'  than    i 
those  of  any  or  the  preceding  varieties;  they  a 
are  much  waved  or  twisted,  of  a  light  green  8 
slightly  elaucouB  colour,  aud  minutely  semi-k 
lated ;  the  young  terminsl  buds  are  of  a  pecii-  V 
liar  reddish  colour,  and  ^nerally  more  or  less  ^ 
covered  with  whitish  resm.   The  younn  plants 
are,  besides  their  difference  in  shade  ofcolour, 
readily  d  iatinguished  by  their  stronger  end  more 

rsfud growth."  (AgiicuU.  Manual,  p. 230.)  On  Decembers.  1888, 
we  inspected  the  trees  of  tbis  rariety  growing  in  the  neigfabouriiood 
of  Rastadt,  and  purchased  some  seeds ;  and  on  the  next  d^  we 
went  through  the  Forest  of  Haguenau,  in  company  with  M.  Nebel, 
of  the  firm  of  Nebel  and  Neunreutter,  dealers  in  madder  and  in 
seeds  of  the  Haguenau  pine.  The  young  trees  on  both  sides  of  the 
Rhine  were  of  remarkably  vigorous  growth,  and  answer  well  to  the 
description  of  the  variety  given  by  Mr.  Lawson,  The  soil  in  which 
they  were  growing  on  the  (jtennan  aide  of  the  Rhine  was  gravelly 
or  sandy  on  the  surface,  and  somewhat  loamy  below;  that  at 
Haguenau  seemed  to  be  all  a  deep  sand ;  but,  the  surfaces  of  both 
forests  being  quite  Sat,  and  very  little  above  the  level  of  the  Rhine, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  subsoil,  at  a  certain  depth,  being  moist 
ui  both  cases.  The  Forest  of  Haguenau,  H.  Nebel  informed  us, 
extended  over  upwards  of  30,000  acres ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the 
pine  trees  were  cut  down  during  the  war.  There  were  still,  how- 
ever, a  number  remaining,  with  trunks  remaritable  for  the  red 
colour  and  scaly  (not  furrowed)  appearance  of  the  bark,  from  S  fr. 
to  3  ft.  in  diameter,  and  from  60  ft.  to  80  ft.  or  90  ft.  high.  The 
seed  is  taken  out  of  the  cones  by  dryinj[  on  the  same  kiln  which  is 
used  for  drying  madder;  and  was  sold,  m  18S6,  at  1  franc  15  sous  a 
pound.  Webroushtoversomeanddistributedit;  and  there  are  young 
trees  in  Perthshire,  in  two  places,  to  which  the  planters  have  given 
the  names  of  Loudon's  Howe  and  Loudon's  Brae.  (See  Card.  Mag., 
vol.  V.  p.  663.)  Seeds  of  this  variety  may  be  obtained  from  Vit- 
in,  Charlwood,  and  Lawson  ;  and  from  the  latter,  we  bdieve. 


also  young  plaots. 

t  P.>.5r^auw;  Hnde  Riga£eif.  Aitf.,  t.ii.  p.61.;  Pin  de  Russie,  Pin 
de  Mtoire, /^V.  —  This  variety  is  said  to  constitute  the  forests  of 
Lithuania  and  Livonia;  to  which,  according  to  Deafontaines,  the 
minister  of  marine  of  the  French  government,  in  17B5,  sent  a 
master  mast-maker,  named  Barb^,  from  Brest,  who  brou^t  back 
with  him  a  great  quantity  of  seeds.  These  were  sown  at  Koual, 
near  Brest ;  at  Couatilloui,  near  Annion ;  at  Mency,  in  the  vicinity 
ofOdieme;  and  on  the  grounds  of  Du  Hamel  at  Monceau.  Accord- 
ing to  M.  Fou^oui,  the  plants  which  came  up  did  not  differ  from 
the  P.  sylvestns;  and  he  adds  that  Miller,  in  a  letter  to  Du  Hamel, 
thankii^  him  for  the  seeds  of  the  pin  de  Riga  which  he  had  sent, 
states  that  he  had  pre^ously  recdveddOlb.  of  the  seed  of  the  Riga 
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pine  from  the  Dukeof  Xorthuniberland,  and  that  the  trees  produced 
were  exactly  sioular  to  the  Scotch  Pioe.  Pallas  aBsures  us  that  the 
pine  of  Livonia  and  Lithuania  diners  not  from  the  P.  vylT^tris : 
mastSy  he  sajrs,  are  not  made  of  any  peculiar  species,  as  foreigners, 
and  more  especially  the  French,  thmk ;  but  they  are  all  of  the  P.  syl- 
▼estris.  Those  trees  are  chosen  that  have  a  yellow  bark,  and  a  tail 
straight  trunk,  free  from  branches.  {Detf.  Hut.  da  Arb,^  iL  p.  619.) 
In  1814<,  this  variety  was  again  brought  into  notice  by  the  late  Ph>- 
fessor  Tliouin,  who  published  a  tract  on  the  subject,  recommending 
its  culture,  on  account  of  the  superiority  of  its  wood  to  that  of  the 
conunon  French  variety  of  P,  sylv^stns.  M.  Puvis  {De  FJgric. 
du  OaHnais,  &c.)  descrmes  the  pm  de  Riga  as  growing  beside  the 
pin  de  Haguenau,  on  M.  Vilmonn's  estate  at  Barres,  and  rivalling 
that  variety  in  dimensions.  The  following  are  Mr.  Lawson's  remarks 
on  this  variety :  *-  '*  From  the  superior  quality  of  the  timber  of 
P.  sylv^tris  imported  from  Riga  under  the  name  of  red  pine,  to 
distinguish  it  from  that  of  jl^bies  commiknis,  or  white  deal,  it  has  been 
considered  advisable  to  procure  seeds  from  the  natural  forests  in  the 
neighbouriiood  of  that  place,  and  to  the  plants  produced  from  such 
seeds  the  above  name  is  applied.  They  may  at  least  be  considered 
as  possessed  of  equal  merits  with  such  as  are  derived  from  the  best 
native  forests  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland."  {Agnc,  ikfait«a/,p.  331.) 
Seeds  and  plants  of  this  variety  may  be  obtained  of  Mr.  Lawson 
and  M.  Vilmorin ;  and  there  are  n>ecimen  plants  of  it  in  the  Hor- 
ticultural Sodety^s  Garden,  in  the  arboretum  at  Kew,  and  at 
Messrs.  Loddiges. 

Other  Timber  Tree  Farieties,  The  names  of  several  might  be  ^ven  from 
books;  but,  as  we  could  neither  accompany  them  by  descnptions  or 
synonymes,  nor  refer  to  any  place  where  living  plants  may  be  seen,  we 
consider  that  it  would  be  of  very  little  use.  P.  s.  altlssima^  in  the  Hor- 
ticultural Society's  Garden,  is  a  strong-growing  variety,  resembling 
the  pin  de  Haguenau,  and  is  probably  identical  with  it,  though  raised 
from  Caucasian  seeds ;  but  P.  aldssima  is  a  name  more  generally  applied 
to  P.  Larido  than  to  P.  sylv^tris. 

b.  Varietiei  curiimt  or  ornamental, 

2  P.  «•  6  fenevensii.  The  Geneva  wild  Pine, — There  is  a  plant  of  this  variety 
in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  a  portrait  of  which  is  given 
in  our  last  Volume,  by  which  it  appears  to  be  a  low  crooked  tree, 
with  numerous  twisted  branches,  extending  considerably  at  the  base. 
There  is  a  good  specimen  at  Dropmore.  We  have  already  suggested 
that  this  may  possibly  be  the  commonest  and  most  worthless  variety 
of  P.  sylv^tns  whicn  attains  a  timber-like  size  in  France.  (See 
p.  2155.) 

t  P. «.  7  monophylla  Hodgins.  —  The  leaves  are  long  and  glaucous,  and 
those  of  each  sheath  are  generally  attached  to  each  other  through- 
out their  length;  though  when  the  points  are  taken  between  the 
fineer  and  thumb,  and  the  apparently  single  leaf  twisted,  it  gene- 
rally separates  into  two,  ancl  sometimes  mto  three  leaves.  We 
have  only  seen  one  plant  in  the  Horticultural  Sodet/s  Garden,  to 
which  it  was  sent  by  Mr.  Hodgins,  nurseryman,  Dunganstown,  near 
Wicklow,  about  1830. 

f  P.  f .  8  icariota;  P.  scaridsa  Lodd.  Cat,,ed.  1836. — A  French  variety, 
introduced  about  1820;  but  the  plant  at  Messrs.  Loddiges's  is  small, 
and  scarcely  appears  difierent  from  the  spedes. 

1  P.  «.  9  intermedia, — This  is  a  Russian  variety,  of  which  there  is  a  plant 
in  the  Horticultural  Sodet/s  Garden,  having  slender  young  shoots 
depressed  towards  the^  stem,  and  leaves  shorter  and  less  glaucous 
than  those  of  the  species. 


/..i^n  »  »«^ 
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1  p.  #.10  aiM»  Ledebour.— A  plant  In  the  HorticiilturalSociety's  GaMlea, 

raued  from  seeds  received  from  Dr.  Ledebour  in  1836,  and  which 
is  only  between  3  in.  and  4  in.  high. 

2  P. «.  11  tortudta  Don  of  For&r.  —  This  variety  Mr.  Don  describes  as 

having  the  leaves  shorter  than  P.  s.  vulg^s,  and  somewhat  curled, 

or,  ramer,  twisted.  He  only  saw  three  or  four  trees  of  it,  and  thinks 

it  nearlv  approaches  the  P.  Banksiana  of  Lambert. 

Oiker  Variehei  ofcwriom  or  botanical  Intereti,    Several  names  might  be 

added  fix)m  books ;  but,  as  we  have  not  seen  the  plants,  or  seen  them  only 

in  a  very  young  state,  we  do  not  think  them  worth  notice.   We  mieht  have 

included  in  the  Ibt,  P.  (s.)  pumllio,  and  its  subvariety  P.  (8.)p.  Mughu$ ; 

but  though  we  have  no  doubt  of  their  being  only  varieties  of  P.  sylv&tris, 

yet  thev  are  so  very  diferent  both  in  appearance  and  magnitude,  that  we 

think  tnem  well  worth  keqying  distinct. 

DeicHpHon,  The  wild,  or  Scotch,  pine,  in  favourable  situations,  attains  the 
hekht  of  from  80  ft.  to  100  ft.,  with  a  trunk  from  2  ft.  to  4  ft.  in  diameter, 
and  a  head  somewhat  conical  or  rounded,  but,  as  compared  with  the  heads 
of  broad-leaved  trees,  ^nerally  narrow  in  proportion  to  its  height.  The 
baik  is  of  a  reddish  tmge,  comparatively  smooth,  scaling  off  in  some 
varieties,  and  rough  and  furrowed  in  others.  The  trunk,  when  the  tree  stands 
singly,  is  generafly  ftimished  with  branches  from  within  a  short  distance  of 
the  ground  to  the  summit ;  nevertheless,  in  this,  as  in  all  the  species  of  the 

J>ine  and  fir  tribe,  the  lower  branches  have  a  greater  tendency  to  decay  and 
all  off  than  in  broad-leaved  trees.  In  like  manner,  when  the  trees  are  grown 
in  masses,  the  branches  die  off  sooner,  and  so  much  so,  that  no  European 
broad-leaved  tree,  of  equal  g^  of  trunk,  is  found  clear  of  branches  to  so 
great  a  hdght  as  the  wild  pine.  The  branches  are  disposed  in  whorls  from 
2  to  4  together,  and  sometimes  5  or  6 :  they  are  at  first  slightly  turned 
upwards,  but,  as  the  tree  advances,  in  growth  the^  take  a  horizontal 
tendency,  and  finally  become  somewhat  pendent,  with  the  exception  of 
those  branches  which  form  the  summit  of  the  tree.  The  leaves  are  in 
sheaths,  spirally  disposed  on  the  branches ;  they  are  distinguishable  at  first 
sight  from  those  or  all  other  pines  in  which  the  leaves  are  m  pairs,  by  being 
much  more  elaucous,  more  especially  when  in  a  voung  state,  and  straighter. 
Those  of  P.  fiankskina  and  P.  inops  are  also  rather  elaucous  when  young, 
but  they  are  much  shorter  and  more  twisted.  Those  of  P.  Laricio  and  P.  re- 
sindsa  can  never  be  mistaken  for  those  of  P.  sylvdstris,  from  not  being  glaucous, 
and  from  their  much  greater  length ;  nor  those  of  the  section  7^'da  from  their 
being  3  in  a  sheath.  Examined  more  minutely,  the  leaves  of  P.  sylvdstris  will 
be  found  to  have  their  two  interior  surfaces  (which,  while  they  are  in  the  sheath, 
face  each  other)  quite  flat,  or  nearly  concave,  so  as  to  form  before  they  expand, 
or  when  th^  are  pressed  together,  a  cylinder  of  about  half  a  line  in  diameter. 
The  general  leneth  of  the  leaves,  in  vigorous-growing  trees  under  20  or  25 
years'  growth,  is  from  2  in.  to  3  in. ;  but  in  old  trees  mey  are  much  shorter : 
they  are  smooth  on  both  surfaces,  sti£^  obtuse  at  the  extremities,  with  a  small 
point,  and  minutelv  serrated ;  dark  ^reen  on  the  upper  (that  is,  the  flat  or 
concave)  nde,  and  glaucous  and  stnated  on  the  under  side,  which  is  convex. 
They  remain  green  on  the  tree  during  four  years,  and  generallv  drop  off  at 
the  commencement  of  the  fifth  year.  Long  before  this  tune,  and  generally  at 
the  beginning  of  the  second  year,  they  have  entirely  lost  their  Ikht  glaucous 
hue,  and  have  become  of  the  dark  sombre  appearance  which  is  charac> 
teristic  of  this  tree  at  every  season  except  that  of  summer,  when  the  young 
glancoos  shoots  of  die  year  give  it  a  lighter  hue.  The  flowers  appear  com- 
monly from  the  middle  of  May  till  the  middle  of  June.  The  male  catkins  are 
from  }  in.  to  1  in.  or  more  in  length ;  and  they  are  placed  in  a  whorl  or  whorls 
at  die  extremities  of  the  branches  of  the  preceding  year,  and  round  the  base 
of  the  young  shoots  of  the  current  year.  The  flowers  are  composed  of  two 
or  more  stamens ;  each  stamen  being  surmounted  by  two  anthers  of  a  sulphur 
colour.    The  andiers  contain  a  considerable  quantity  of  yellow  powder,  wnich, 

7  A 
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when  they  bunt,  b  somccunes  diBperaed  in  such  iottnente  quantities  as  to  fill 
the  air,  and  giye  rise,  as  we  have  uready  obsenred  (p.  2109.),  to  the  idea  of  a 
shower  of  sulphur.  The  female  flowers,  or  embryo  cones,  appear  on  the 
summits  of  the  shoots  of  the  current  year,  generally  2  on  the  point  of  a  shoot, 
but  sometimes  4^  5,  or  6.  The  colour  of  these  embryo  cones  is  generally 
purple  and  green;  but  they  are  sometimes  yellowish  and  sometimes  red. 
After  impreonation,  the  young  fruit  becomes  lateral,  stalked,  and  reflexed ; 
green,  and  of  a  more  ovate  figiue.  The  first  j^ear,  it  ceases  to  grow  about  the 
middle  of  July,  when  it  has  attained  the  sixe  of  a  good  bean ;  and  in  the 
seoond  year  it  bq^ins  to  grow  in  the  month  of  April,  attains  its  fiill  siae  by 
the  end  of  June,  and  ripens  into  an  ovate,  pointed,  hard,  tesseUated^  but  un- 
armed, woody  cone,  about  the  middle  of  October.  If  left  on  the  tree,  it  is 
not  till  the  following  March  or  April  that  the  scales  open,  and  allow  the  seeds 
to  drop  out.  It  thus  requires  18  months  to  mature  the  cones;  and  in  a  state 
of  nature  it  is  two  years  before  the  seeds  are  in  a  condition  to  germinate. 
After  the  seeds  have  dropped  out,  the  cones  generally  remain  on  a  year,  or 
at  least  till  the  following  winter ;  so  that  full-grown  trees  generally  exlubtt 
cones  in  three  or  four  diierent  states ;  viz.  young  cones  in  their  first  stage; 
cones  of  full  size,  but  green ;  cones  brown  and  opening;  and  cones  with  thdr 
scales  fully  expanded,  after  the  seeds  have  dropped.  The  cone,  which  is 
stalked,  and  when  mature  begins  to  open  at  the  narrow  eztrenuty,a8  shown  in 
^%  2048.,  is,  while  closed,  penectly  conical,  rounded  at  OTl/^  ^^^ 

the  base,  from  Ij^  in.  to  2u.  in  length,  and  about  an 
inch  across  in  the  broadest  part ;  as  it  ripens,  the  co- 
lour changes  from  green  to  a  reddish  brown.  The 
scales  are  oblong,  swelled  on  the  back  part  of  their 
upper  extremity  into  a  sort  of  pyramid,  wnich  appears 
pressed  down  upon  itself,  and  is  truncate  at  the  sum- 
mit. The  form  of  this  swelled  part  of  the  scales  is 
yery  variable.  Sometimes  it  does  not  project  at  all, 
and  the  surface  of  the  cone  is  quite  smooth;  and, 
in  general,  it  projects  much  less  on  the  side  of  the 
cones  which  is  next  the  branches,  than  on  that  which 
is  exposed  to  the  air.  Sometimes  the  pyramid  in 
which  the  scale  terminates  is  raised  so  as  to  form 
a  protuberance  of  more  than  two  lines  in  height. 
Sometimes  the  summit  of  the  pyramid  is  sunk ;  and 
sometimes  it  is  pointed,  and  turned  to  one  side; 
while  at  others,  as  in  P.  (s.)  p.  Mughus,  it  is 
turned  downwards  towards  the  base  of  the  cone,  and  terminates  in  a 
prickle.  This  yariation  in  the  form  of  the  scales  of  the  cone  of  P.  sylv^tris 
nas  giyen  rise  to  difierent  yarieties;  though  hooked  cones  and  smootn  cones 
may  firequently  be  found  on  trees  haying  yery  diflerent  habits,  such  as  P. 
(s.)  p.  Minghui  and  P,^  s.  uncinkta.  At  the  base  of  each  scale,  on  the 
inner  side,  dose  to  the  axis  of  the  cone,  are  lodged  2  oval  winged  seeds,  some- 
what flattened.  Each  seed  is  a  little  monospermous  nut,  to  which,  as  in  all 
the  other  Jbi^tinae,  the  wing  is  not  attached,  od^erwise  than  by  enclosing  it 
with  its  membranaceous  texture.  Hence,  the  wings  of  the  seeds  of  this  pme, 
like  those  of  eyery  other  species  of  Jlnedns,  may  be  separated  from  them 
without  doing  them  the  slightest  injury.  Sometimes  the  cones  are  sterile;  but 
in  this  case  the  winged  membrane  is  as  fully  deyeloped  as  if  it  were  fertile,  which 
clearly  proyes  that  it  does  not  form  a  part  of  the  seed.  In  germination,  the 
first  appearance  of  the  seed  exhibits  5  or  6  linear  leayes  escaping  from  their  en- 
yelope,  as  shown  in  fig,  2045.  a ;  and  in  a  few  days  afterwards,  when  the 
enyelope  has  dropped,  they  assume  the  appearance  of  6.  It  is  remarkable^ 
that  this  species,  which  has  the  leaves  of  trees  of  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  in  height 
glaucous  when  young,  has  the  seminal  leaves,  and  the  leayes  of  young  plants 
in  the  first  or  second  year,  and  sometimes  even  for  3  or  4  years,  not  glaucoua^ 
whereas  in  P.  Pinaster,  P.  Pfnea,  and  some  others,  the  leaves  of  which,  in 
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plants  of  4  or  5  years'  growth,  are  not  glaucous,  the  seminal  leaves,  and 
the  leaves  of  young  plants  of  2  or  3  years'  growth,  are  entirely  so.  The 
seeds  of  the  Scotch  pine  come  up  in  about  3  or  4  weeks  after  they  are  sown  : 
the  srowth  is  not  above  3 in.  or  4 in.  the  first  year;  the  second,  if  on  a 
good  soil,  they  will  grow  from  4  in.  to  6 in.;  and  the  third  year  the  plants 
begin  to  branch,  and  attain  the  he^ht  of  from  14  in.  to  2  ft.,  according  to  soil 
and  situation.  Ibi  the  fourth  and  fifth  years,  if  not  transplanted,  or  if  they  have 
been  transplanted  carefiiUv  in  the  second  year,  they  b^gin  to  push  strongly, 
making  a  leading  shoot  »'om  1  ft.  to  3  ft.  in  length,  according  to  soil  and 
situation;  and  uiey  continue  growing  vigorously  for  half  a  century,  or  even  a 
century,  according  to  circumstances.  In  10  years,  in  the  climate  of  London, 
plants  will  attain  the  height  of  20  ft.  or  25  ft. ;  and  in  20  years,  fi*om  40  ft.  to 
50  ft.  Evelyn  mentions  a  Scotch  pine  which  grew  60  ft.  in  height  in  little 
more  than  20  years.  Like  almost  all  the  other  species  of  the  ^^bietinae,  the 
Scotch  pine  is  a  social  tree,  and  is  always  founa  in  masses  of  considmble 
extent.  The  tree  is  considered  ftdl  grown,  and  fit  to  be  cut  down  for  timber, 
at  50  or  60  years'  growth ;  but  where  it  crows  slowly,  as  in  its  native 
habitats  in  the  north  of  Scotland  and  other  cold  climates,  it  will  continue  in- 
creasing for  three  or  four  centuries.  Mr.  Farquharson  of  Marlee,  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  Mr.  Strutt  informs  us,  cut  over  close  to  the  root  a 
tree  of  2^  ft.  in  diameter,  which  is  nearly  the  size  which  a  Scotch  pine,  reared 
m  a  nursery,  and  then  planted  out,  would  attain  in  about  50  years ;  and  he 
counted  exactly  214  circles,  which  made  this  self-sown  tree  about  four  times 
the  age  of  the  cultivated  one.  In  Sweden,  Dr.  Walker  informs  us,  360  circles 
have  been  numbered  in  a  tree  that  was  composed  entirely  of  soiwd  wood. 
The  largest  Scotch  pine  that  was  ever  cut  down  in  Scotland  is  supposed  to 
be  one  which  stood  in  the  Forest  of  Glenmore,  which  was  called  the  Lady  of 
the  Olen,  and  of  which  there  is  a  plank  in  the  entrance  hall  of  Gordon 
Castle,  6  ft.  2  in.  long,  and  5  ft.  5  in.  broad.  The  annual  layers  of  wood»  as 
reckoned  by  Mr.  Origor  (see  Hif/Uand  Soc,  TVom.,  xii.  p.  128.),  are  about 
235.     The  plank  bears  the  foUowmg  inscription  on  a  brass  plate: — 

*•  In  the  year  1783, 

William  Osbourne,  Esquire, 

Merchant  of  Hull,  purchased  of  ^e  Duke  of  Gordon  the  Forest  of  Glenmore, 
the  whole  of  which  he  cut  down  in  the  space  of  twenty-two  years,  and  built, 
diving  that  time,  at  the  mouth  of  the  nver  Spev,  where  never  vessel  was 
built  before,  forty- seven  sail  of  ships  of  upwards  of  19,000  tons  burthen.  The 
largest  of  them  of  1050  tons,  and  three  others,  little  inferior  in  size,  are  now 
in  the  service  of  His  Majesty  and  the  Honourable  East  India  Compcmy. 
This  undertaking  was  completed  at  the  expense  (of  labour  only)  of  above 
70,000/.  To  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Gordon  this  plank  is  offered,  as  a  speci- 
men of  the  growth  of  one  of  the  trees  in  the  above  forest,  by  His  Grace's 
most  obedient  Servant, 
HuU^  September  26,  1836.  William  Osboubnb." 

The  Scotch  pine  which  is  supposed  now  to  contain  the  most  timber  of  any 
tree  of  the  species  about  Gordon  Castle  is  one  of  which  the  skeleton  portrait, 
Jiig.  2049.,  was  kindly  sent  to  us  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond.  It  is  about 
100  ft.  high,  and  contains  260  cubic  feet  of  timber,  exclusive  of  the  branches. 
Some  of  the  finest  single  specimens  of  Scotch  pine  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London  are  at  Whitton  and  Pain's  Hill,  where  some  of  them  are  between 
80  ft.  and  90  ft.  hi^h,  and,  standing  singly,  are  very  picturesque  in  their  general 
forms.  A  portrait  of  one  of  the  himdsomest  of  those  at  Pain's  Hill,  by 
by  HL  Le  Jeune,  Esq.,  is  eiven  in  our  last  Volume.  There  are  also  a  few  very 
fine  specimens  at  MusweTl  Hill,  a  portrait  of  one  of  the  most  picturesque  of 
which,  by  W.  A.  I^esfield,  Esq.,  is  given  in  our  last  Volume.  There  are 
others  at  Studley,  in  Yorkshire,  of  one  of  which,  82  ft.  high,  i!g»  2050.,  to  a 
scale  of  24  ft.  to  1  in.,  is  a  portrait  by  H.  W.  Jukes,  Esq. ;  and  tiiereis  a  very 
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noble  Bpedmen  at  Dunmore,  which  is  con- 
ndered  to  be  the  most  picturesoue  tree  in 
the  LowtandB  of  Scotland,  and  otwhicb  fig.   n^*, 
S03I.  is  a  portrait  aftw  Stnilt,  to  a  scale  — ^  ' 
ofMA-to  lin.    The  height  of  this  tree  was, 
in  1836, 67  ft. ;  eod  the  diameter  of  the  trunk, 
at  1  ft.  frcKn  the  ground,  3  ft.  9  in. ;  and  it 
wBi   estimated  to  contain  nearly  300  ft.  of 
timber.    Among  the  fioeM  specimena  ' 
Highlands  of  Scotland  —  ■'• —  "  ' 


le  in  Strath- 


Neiffidd,  Esq. 
75  ft.  high. 

The  qualitj  of  the  timber  of  the  Seotdi 
pin^  according  to  some,  is  ahc^ether  depen- 
dest  on  soil,  cRmate,  and  alowness  of  growth  ,- 
but,  according  to  others,  it  depend*  jointly 
on  these  circumstances,  and  on  the  kind  of 
Tariet;  culttvatedi  and  this  is  our  opinion. 
It  is  acknowledged,  that  the  timber  of  the 
Scotch  pine,  grown  on  rocky  surfaces,  or 
where  the  soil  ia  dry,  sandy,  or  haxelly,  is, 
in  general,  more  resinous,  and  redder  in  co- 
lour, than  that  of  such  as  b  grown  on  soils 
of  a  clayey  nature,  boggy,  or  on  chalk  :  bat 
this  is  not  alurays  the  case;  for  an  instance 
is  given,  in  Lawson's  Maimal,  of  "  a  planta- 
tion, recently  cut  down,  which  stood  on  the 
north  side  oif  the  Perth  and  Dundee  road, 
nearly  10  miles  from  the  former,  the  seed  of 
which  was,  70  or  80  years  nnee,  recared 
from  the  Forest  of  Mar;  and  the  timber,  aU 
thougfa  grown  on  a  poor,  damp,  tenacious 
clay,  bendes  attaining  to  a  great  Bize,  was 
found  equal  in  quality  to  that  for  which  the 
above  natural  forest  is  esteemed."  {^Ag.  Man. 
p.  320.,  note.)  Scotch  **  pine  timber,"  Sir 
T.  D.  Lauder  observes,  "  is  best  in  the 
colder  ntuatlons.  In  the  warmer  regions, 
it  coDtains  a  great  deal  of  white,  or  sap, 
wood.  At  what  time  the  sap  wood  is  transformed  into  durable,  or  red, 
wood,  has  not  yet  been  determined  by  vegetable  physiologists ;  and,  though 
most  writers  believe  that  the  ligneous  matter  is  deposited  in  the  second 
year,  we  are  disposed  to  doubt  the  fiuA.  More  then  a  dozen  layers  of  sap 
wood  may  be  counted  on  some  trees ;  and,  what  b  a  very  interesting  ob- 
servation, where  trees  have  been  much  exposed  to  the  mid-day  sun,  the  whole 
southern  half  of  the  tree  b  sometimes  found  to  be  little  better  than  sqi  wood, 
whilst  the  northern  half  may  contain  only  a  kiyer  or  two  of  it  at  the  dr- 
cumference."     (_Laud.  Gilp.,  i.  p.  174.) 

The  durability  of  the  rea  timber  of  the  Scotch  pine  was  supposed,  by  the  cele- 
brated en^neer.Brindley,  to  be  as  great  as  that  otthe  oak;  and  Dr.  Smith, in  his 
Essay  on  the  Production  of  Timber,  in  the  Tramactiom  of  the  Highiand  Socielif 
of  Scolland,yo\.i.  p.  165.,  says  that  he  has  seen  some  Scotch  pine  grown  in  the 
North  Highlands,  which,  when  taken  down  after  it  had  been  300  years  in  the 
roof  of  an  old  castle,  was  as  fresh  and  full  of  resin  as  newly  imported  dmbtf 
fromHemel;  and  that  part  of  it  was  actually  wrought  up  into  new  fiimiture. 

Gtographi/-  F.  sylv^stris  and  its  varietiea  are  indiz^ioui  throu^out  the 
greater  part  of  Europe,  from  the  Mediterranean  on  Uie  south,  to  70°  N,  Ut. 
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in  Norway  on  the  north  ;  and 
from  Spain  and  Britsin  on  the 
WMt,  to  die  confines  of  Siberia 
and  Kamtachatka  on  the  ea«t. 
It  extendi  into  the  north,  east, 
and  vest  or  Ana ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  some,  it  ia  (bund  at  Nootka 
Sound,  in  North  Araerica.  In 
the  south  of  Europe,  it  erowa 
at  the  elevation  of  1000  ft.  to 
ISOOfi-i  in  the  Highlandi  of 
Scotland,  at  1400  ft.;  and  in 
Norway  and  Lapland,  at  700  ft. 
In  the  extreme  elcTBtiona,  aa  in 
the  extreme  limits  of  its  northern 
range,  it  aaiumes  the  character 
«f  a  stunted  tree,  or  bush. 
Mirbel  iniUcates  the  r«nge  of  the  ' 
Scotch  pine  to  be,  "  Caucasus,  ' 
Peloponnesus,  Calabria,  Valen- 
cia, Pyrenees,  Inland  to  70° 
K.  lat.,  Bucharia ;  Western  Si- 
beria, on  the  Oby,  under  64°, 
[>erfaaps  bevond;  Eastern  Si- 
beria, at  the  Stananoi  Houn- 
tuns,  in  62°  or  63^ ;  Eamlschatka, 
between  55°  and  57°  ;  Dafauria, 
.  Japan."  The  eleratioo  to  which 
it  attains  on  the  mountains,  ac- 
cording to  the  Name  author,  is, 
n  Lapland,  under  70^,  to  IS5 
toiaes  (of  about  6  ft.  6  in.  each) ; 

on  the  Carpathians,  to  500  j  on  the  Alps  of  Switzerland  and  Dauphin^,  to 
870;   on  the  Pyreneea,  from  600  to  1850;  and  on  tiie  Caucasus,  to  900 
toiaea  (or  3850ft.)    Von  Buch  considers  the  space  between  P.  sylr^iitris  and 
perpetual  snow  in  Nor- 
way to  be  £77 1  ft. ;  and 
that  the  mean  temper- 
ature  where   it   ceases 
i*  31°  of  Fahrenhdt.  . 
Wahlenberg  makes  theg 
mean  temperature  of  the  ■ 
earth  1°  6'  Gel.  (ab  ou 
35°    Fahrenheit),    "nd 
the  elevatioa  1878  ft., 
where  it  ceases  in  Swe-  ' 
dish    Inland."  (IFitf. 
ton't   Out&ut,  Stc,  p. 
S69.)   The  Scotch  pine 
ii  most  abundant  in  the 
north  of  Europe,  be- 
tween latitude  52°  and 
65°.      There    are    im- 
mense forests  of  it,  on 
even  around,  in  Poland 
and  Aisaia,  and  on  hills 
and  mountmns  in  Swe- 
den, Norway,  Germany, 
the  Alps,  the  Pyrenees, 
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uid  the  Vosgea.  In  Spain  it  is  found,  but  not  in  great  abundance ;  except 
in  the  form  of  the  P.  unciukta  of  Captain  S.  E.  Cook,  which  we  believe  to 
be  oa\j  a  mouatain  varietj  of  this  tree.  In  Britain,  P.  ejUfMn*  a  in<K- 
genouB  to  the  mountainous  disCrictB  of  Scotland  ;  but  it  appears  not  to  be  so 
to  England,  thoush  this  niaj  probably  have  been  the  case  at  some  distant 
period;  as  Mr.  Winch  states  lliat  the  roots  and  trunks  of  rery  large  ptnea 
are  seen  [irotruding  from  the  black  peat  most,  at  an  elevation  of  nearly  3GO0  ft. 
in  Yorkshire  and  I^cashire;  cones  are  also  frequently  dug  up  out  of  the  peat 
bogs,  particularly  in  the  latter  county.  (Seep.  SI.)  In  Scotland,  it  grows 
at  the  height  of  ETOOft.  on  the  Qrampian  Mountains;  at  the  heiglit  of 
2300ft.  on  Ben-ua-Buird,  in  AherdeeD^ire;  and  as  high,  or  higher,  on  the 
mountains  near  Locb-na-Qarr.  {Watton.') 

In  all  these  vanous  situationa,  the  Scotch  pine  is  always  found  on  soila  iry, 
sandy,  gravellv,  granitic,  or  argillaceous,  but  least  frequently  on  such  as  are 
calcareous.  The  largest  trees  and  finest  timber  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland 
are  found  on  light  hazelly  loam ;  on  a  cold,  but  dry,  subsoil,  generally  granitic 
rock.  The  roots  of  the  tree,  in  indigenous  forests,  run  along  the  surface,  and 
even  rise  above  it ;  and  the  tree  seems  to  derive  a  great  part  of  its  nourish- 
ment from  the  black  vegetable  mould  formed  by  the  decay  of  its  own  leaves. 
The  wind  frequently  carries  the  seeds  of  this  tree  to  marshy  surfkcea  and 
peat  bo^ ;  but  there,  as  Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder  observes,  it  is  always 
stunted  in  growth,  and  soon  sickens  and  dies.  In  the  higher  parts  of  Aber- 
deenshire, in  the  vicinity  of  the  Dee  and  the  Spey,  where  the  surface  is  the 
most  elevated  of  any  land  in  Scotland,  it  is  only  in  the  valleys,  on  the  borders 
of  these  rivers,  and  in  the  smaller  vales  on  the  banks  of  tributary  torrents, 
consisting  of  alluvial  stnl,  in  the  gentle  slopes  at  the  Inttoms  of  the  fiills,  or 
in  the  elevated  recesses  of  the  mountains,  that  the  native  pine  thrives,  and 
becomes  valuable  timber.  (Grant  of  Mom/muik  in  Pontei/'t  Foreil  Pnmer, 
ed.  3.,  p.  60.)    The  soil  of  the  Forest  of  Braemar  b  a  light  gravel,  fonned  of 
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the  debrk  of  j;ranitic  rock ;  there  is  a  considerable  extent  of  surface,  in  which 
rocks  of  granite,  porphyrp»  and  gneiss  rise  in  the  most  precipitous  manner ; 
and  some  other  parts  entirely  covered  with  peat  bog ;  but,  on  the  rocks,  the 
trees,  where  they  occur,  have  dwindled  to  mere  bushes ;  and  great  part  both 
of  the  rocky  surace  and  of  the  boe  is  entirely  destitute  of  vegetation.  A  Re- 
port on  the  native  Pine  Forests  of  Scotland,  by  Mr.  John  Ongor,  nurseryman 
and  seedsman  of  Forres,  and  for  which  he  received  the  Highland  Society's 
silver  medal,  will  be  found  in  the  TVantacikmi  of  that  body,  vol.  xii.  p.  122. 
The  following  is  a  brief  abstract  of  this  Roport :  — 

Abernetfy  Pine  Forest,  the  property  of  tne  Earl  of  Seafield,  stands  on  the 
soutbem  extremity  of  Morayshire,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Spey,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  ancient  forests  in  Scotland.  The  surfoce  is  partly  niily  and  partly 
leveL  The  soil  is  principally  composed  of  thin  sand^  peat,  with  a  subsoil  of 
hard,  haselly-ooloured  gravel ;  and,  in  some  parts,  it  is  a  black  mould  mixed 
with  sand,  and  very  stony.  The  timber  produced  is  very  resinous*  Great 
part  of  it  was  burnt  down  by  accident  in  1746 ;  but  a  new  crop  of  trees  has 
risen  from  the  ashes,  and  the  forest  now  produces  excdlent  timber.  Mr.  Grigor 
saw  trunks  barked,  and  prepared  for  floating,  10  ft  7  in.  in  l^gth,  6  ft  in  girt 
at  the  root  end,  and  5  n.  2  in.  at  the  other  end.  The  number  of  annual 
layers  indicated  73  years  of  age.  The  finest  specimens  are  understood  to  be 
^  Reynloit,  one  of  the  lai^gest  of  which  Mr.  Cnigor  found  from  10  ft.  to  up- 
wards of  13  ft  in  circumference,  at  1  ft.  from  the  ground ;  and  at  8  ft.  from 
the  ground  from  9ft.  to  12  tL;  tapering  with  a  clean  trunk  to  the  height  of 
from  20  ft  to  35  ft,  and  shooting  up  to  the  entire  height  of  from  40  ft  to  65  ft 
These  very  old  trees  stand  on  low  and  level  ground,  on  the  side  of  the  Nethy ; 
but  perhaps  the  finest  tree  in  this  forest  stands  on  a  steep  hill  side  adjoining, 
thomrh  not  highly  situated,  which  measures  in  circumference,  at  the  height  of 
I  ft  from  thesumce,  13  ft  3  in.,  and  at  8  ft.  hi^  12  ft  It  tapers  to  32  ft.  of 
trank,  its  whole  height  being  about  50  ft,  with  a  top  branding  like  an  oak ; 
to  wiioch  all  the  large  trees,  in  point  of  form,  bear  a  strong  resemblance.  A 
few  yards  distant  from  this  tree,  one  of  sinular  dimensions  had  lately  been 
felled,  the  stump  and  roots  remaining  to  indicate  its  size.  The  annual  rings 
of  this  root  indicate  the  ace  of  242  years,  and  that  of  the  top,  224.  The  top 
lay  at  the  distance  of  27  ft.  from  the  root,  and  Mr.  Grigor  imagines  that  the 
tree  had  grown  about  that  length  in  18  years ;  that  being  the  number  of 
years  intervening  between  the  i^^  of  the  root  and  top.  Si^eral  others  had 
been  felled  of  nearly  the  same  size,  which  had  almost  attained  the  age  of  200 
years,  llr.  Grigor  observed,  from  the  size  of  the  interior  layers,  that  the  trees 
had  rapidly  advanced  in  growth  between  the  ages  of  8  and  70,  the  growth 
havnog  afterwards  diminished ;  and,  eventually,  the  outside  layers,  although 
distinct  enough  to  be  numbered,  are  very  minute,  and  the  whole  timber  is 
eoually  strong,  hard,  and  red,  to  within  less  than  an  inch  of  the  Uurk.  Many 
or  than  had  been  thrown  down  by  the  great  flood  of  1829;  the  stumps  of 
which  still  remain,  and  show  that  the  roots  had  derived  all  their  nourishment 
from  the  surface  soil,  none  of  them  being  more  than  1  ft.  from  the  sur&ce, 
where  the  subsoil  is  hard  and  gravelly.  They  are  discernible  above  ground ; 
and  each  forms  a  rib,  to  the  height  of  several  feet,  on  the  side  of  the  trunk. 
The  soil  on  which  these  lam  trees  have  been  produced  is  sandy  moss,  to  the 
depth  of  from  4  in.  to  8  in.,lying  for  the  most  part  on  a  brown  gravel  of  se- 
veral yards  in  depth;  and  m  some  parts  the  subsoil  is  more  fertile,  and  of  a 
blackbh  colour,  with  a  mixture  of  large  stones.  These  soils  produce  only 
the  Ibllowing  small  variety  of  plants :  **  Callikna  vulgkis,  Facd nium  Htis 
idse^i,  r.  Myrtillus,  /^ypochse^ris  radic&ta,  i^lechnum  boreye,and  a  species  of 
5cirpus.  {Sigh.  Sac.  iram.^  xiL  p.  124.) 

JDuthel  Pme  Fore$U,  also  the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Seafield,  stand  north 
of  the  Spey,  to  the  west  of  Abenietny.  The  surface  is  mountamous,  and  the 
best  trees  grow  in  the  lowest  grounds,  and  on  the  sloping  sides  of  the  bases 
of  the  mountains.  The  soil  is  a  thin  peat,  on  a  rich  subsoil  of  thin  bk-own 
mould.    Mr.  Grigor  examined  several  trees,  varying  from  1 12  to  126  years  of 
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age,  and  girdng  from  6  ft.  to  12  ft.  at  1ft.  from  the  ground^  oonaistiog  of 
excellent  timber,  with  the  sap  wood  Taryinff  from  I  in.  to  2}  in.  in  thickuBsa. 
The  river  Dulnain  ornaments  these  gleas,  miats  the  timber^  and  impds  saw 
machinery. 

Rothientttrchus  Forest  is  the  property  of  Sir  John  Peter  Grant.  The  sur- 
face is  irregular,  the  hollows  for  the  most  part  marshy,  and  the  soil  and  8iil>- 
soil  of  the  derated  portions  dry  and  sandy.  The  old  trees  are  chiefly  cut  down, 
but  many  patches  still  remain.  The  pines  are  not  so  remarkable  for  their  girt, 
as  for  their  extraordinarily  tall  and  smooth  trunks.  Bir.  Origor  found  trees  mea- 
suring, at  6  ft.  high,  4  ft.  6  in.  in  circumference,  with  a  trunk  continuing  nearly 
of  the  same  girt  to  the  height  of  about  35  ft.  The  average  height  of  the 
trees  he  found  about  70  ft.,  and  their  age  from  120  to  125  years.  The  trees 
stand  so  closely,  that  the  sur&ce  of  the  ground,  within  the  masses,  Is  almost 
destitute  of  herbage;  and  the  laigest  trees  are  uniformly  found  on  the  out-. 
skirts.  The  progress  of  young  trees  in  this  forest  appears  to  be  at  the  rate  of 
9  fb.  6  in.  in  15  years. 

Glenmore  ForeH,  the  property  of  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  is 
situated  in  a  ^en  surroundmg  a  lake.  The  surface  soil  is  a  thin  sandy  peat ; 
and  the  subsoil  a  rich  brown  clay,  which  feels  quite  soft  to  the  touch.  The 
trees  grow  slowly  till  they  are  at  the  age  of  12  j^ears,  which  Mr.  Grigor  con- 
jectures to  be  owing  to  thdr  roots  not  penetratmg  earlier  into  the  rich  sub- 
soiL  The  average  rate  of  growth  of  young  trees,  in  10  years,  is  5  ft.  6in. 
There  are  few  old  trees  remaining  ;  the  greater  part  having  been  felled  and 
carried  away  by  Mr.  Osboume  (see  p.  2161.),  wno  completed  his  contract  in 
1804.  Some  scattered  trees  are  yet  standing  at  great  distances,  which  are 
very  picturesque  in  appearance,  with  trunks  measuring  from  9  ft.  to  10  fL  in 
circumference ;  but  knotty,  with  bushy  heads,  and  of  no  value  as  timber, 
having  evidently  been  left  on  that  account. 

Planiationt  at  Castle  Orant.  In  addition  to  the  natural  forests,  Mr.  Ghi^ 
notices  the  plantations  on  the  estate  of  Castie  Grant,  where  the  Scotch  pme 
has  made  extraordinary  progress ;  trees,  apparentiy  still  young,  having  trunks 
9  ft.  6  in.  in  circumference,  and  beine  from  60  ft.  to  70  ft.  hieh.  These  trees 
stand  on  a  surface  of  rich  black  earra,  on  a  subsoil  of  graveUy  sand ;  but,  un^ 
fortunately,  Mr.  Grigor  had  not  an  opportunity  of  aacertuning  their  ag^  so 
aa  to  calculate  their  rate  of  srowth. 

"  7^  Soil  m  the  Highland  Foreett,**  Mr.  Grigor  observes,  ^'  is  found  of  very 
difierent  qualities,  which,  in  some  measure,  regulates  the  quality  of  the  timber. 
The  richest  ground  produces  the  largest  trees,  consequently,  the  timber  is  not 
so  fine  in  the  grain  as  that  grown  on  sand  or  poor  gravel;  but  the  quick- 
grown  trees  appear  as  full  m  resin,  as  healthy,  stand  to  as  oreat  an  aee,  and 
are  as  red  when  cut  up,  as  those  which  grow  on  poor  soil.  In  general,  tiie  soil 
of  the  native  Highland  for^ts  is  superior  to  that  on  which  firs  are  conunonly 
planted  throughout  the  low  country.^  Neither  poor  soil  nor  bad  climate  can 
account  for  the  superiority  of  the  fiighUmd  pine,  as  the  forests  are  generally 
situated  in  glens,  or  in  the  most  sheltered  slopes  of  the  hills.  Nattual  bin» 
and  alder  are  frequentiy  met  with  in  these  forests,  but  none  are  lai^  or 
valuable ;  the  latter  not  being  confined,  as  might  be  supposed,  to  the  lowest 
grounds,  but  frequentiv  found  at  considerable  heights  on  the  hills.  It  is 
very  rare  to  see  any  other  trees  in  the  vicinity  of  these  forests ;  but  I  ob- 
served an  ash  standing  alone,  and  much  exposed,  on  the  western  extremity  of 
the  parish  of  Inverallen,  and  on  the  north  of  the  Spey,  opposite  Abemethy. 
Perhaps  another  hardwood  tree  is  not  to  be  found  within  a  mile  of  this  one. 
At  1  ft.  from  the  surface,  it  measures  20ft.  9  in.  in  circumference;  at  the 
height  of  8  ft.»  it  measures  14ft.  10 in.;  at  the  height  of  13  ft.,  it  is  divided 
into  five  limbs ;  and  its  whole  hdght  is  about  60  ft.,  several  of  its  large  branches 
having  been  blown  down.  The  trunk  is  hollow  in  the  centre,  but  its  leaves 
have  a  healthy  appearance.  The  surface  of  the  eround  where  it  stands  is 
rendered  fertile  from  its  decwed  foliage,  and  by  the  tree  affording  a  shelter 
for  sheep,  which  pasture  on  the  surrounding  heath.    The  subsoil  is  of  a  sandy 
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day,  inferior  to  the  generality  of  the  subsoil  in  Dathel  and  Olenmore.    The 
quality  of  soil  in  the  Hishlands  seems,  in  no  degree,  to  alter  the  external 
appearance  and  figure  or  the  pines.    Under  every  circumstance,  they  assume 
a  rough  and  sha^y  form.    In  general,  they  are  older  than  most  plantations 
throughout  Scouand,  and  are  of  greater  size,  even  in  proportion  to  their  a^. 
Notwithstanding  this,  it  is  very  uncommon  to  see  a  single  tree  in  a  decaving 
state.    We  obeyed  several  trunks  that  had  a  few  feet  of  timber  scooped  out 
firom  the  side  of  each,  to  be  used  as  caadlet_by  the  cotters,  yet  the  trees  con- 
tinue quite  green  and  healthv,  with  the  hollows  overhung  with  turpentine 
icicles  several  inches  in  length.    The  pines  grown  in  these  districts  appear  to 
be  of  one  species,  and  differ  from  the  great  bulk  of  those  produced  in  the  low 
counties  of  Scotland  in  the  following  respects  :  —  The  Highland  Pine  is  of  a 
more  robust  and  shaggy  appearance.    In  early  life  it  grows,  although  crowded 
togedier,  to  a  groiter  gut ;  it  is  found  to  attain  a  sreater  size  on  very  wet 
around ;  its  wood  is  redder  and  harder,  consequently  more  durable,  and  is 
KMind  to  be  more  inflammable.    It  produces  very  few  fertile  flowers  or  cones, 
and  what  it  does  produce  are  uniformly  found  to  be  rounder,  smaller,  and 
whiter;  and  it  outlives  many  generations  of  the  common  cultivated  fir,  and 
ultimately  attains  a  larger  size.    It  may  be  difficult  to  ascertain  the  di£ferences 
in  plants  necessary  to  constitute  a  distinct  species,  but,  if  the  superiority  of 
the  Highland  pine  to  the  common  tree  of  the  low  countries  should  not  be 
attributed  to  a  difference  in  kind,  the  great  proportion  of  the  trees  in  Scot- 
land, by  repeated  cultivation,  must  have  lamentably  degenerated ;  since  it  ia 
known,  that  thousands  of  the  common  fir  have  amved  at  maturity,  and  thou- 
sands have  died  of  old  age,  without  ever  producing  timber  in  any  respect 
comparable  to  that  of  the  districts  now  attempted  to  be  described ;  and  they 
iriio  mm  not  to  propagate  these  magnificent  objects  of  nature,  overlook  that 
analogy  which  is  every  where  observable  in  the  works  of  creation."  {Ibid,) 

The  influence  of  these  various  climates  and  soils  on  the  Scotch  pine  is  so 
ireat  as  almost  to  chanee  its  character.  In  Spam,  and  in  the  south  ot 
France,  it  flowers  in  Biarch ;  in  the  climate  of  Paris,  about  the  end  of  April ; 
in  that  of  London,  about  May ;  and  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  in 
Norway,  it  flowers  horn  the  beginning  till  the  middle  of  June.  On  the  north 
side  of  the  Hi^land  and  Norwcffian  mountains,  where  it  is  crowded  together, 
and  on  the  plams  of  the  north  of  Germany  and  Russia,  where  the  trees  also 
stand  in  close  woods,  they  are  drawn  up  to  a  great  height,  and  produce  clean 
straight  timber.  On  elevated  irregular  surfaces,  and  in  very  poor  soil,  the 
trees,  when  crowded,  are  often  stunted ;  and,  when  scattered,  become  tortuous 
bushes,  or  low  branchy  trees.  The  leaves  and  cones  vary,  in  these  situations, 
as  mudi  as  the  entire  tree ;  and  the  quality  of  the  timber  as  much  as  the  ex- 
terior appearance. 

Hiitoiy,  The  Plnus  sylv^tris  was  doubtless  known  to  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  ^See  p.  10.)  Pliny,  as  we  have  seen  (p.  2112.),  expressly  mentions 
the  wild  pme,  which  was  called  pityida,  from  the  name  of  the  nymph  Pitys 
(see  p.  2121.);  and  that  the  fruit  of  it  was  considered  an  excellent  remedy  ror 
a  coi4;h.  (lib.  xv.  c.  10.)  The  first  modern  record  of  the  tree  is  by  Matthiolus, 
who  calls  it  l^nus  sylv^tris  mont^a ;  and  the  first  of  these  epithets,  sylv6s- 
tris,  was  ad<>pted  as  a  specific  name  by  Linnaeus.  Miller,  in  the  earlier  edi- 
tions of  his  iXctionary,  made  four  species,  P.  sylv^stris,  P,  rilkbra,  P.  tat&rica, 
and  P.  monti^;  ^mt  these  are  now  (as  we  have  seen,  p.  2150.)  considered 
by  most  botanists  as  only  varieties ;  viz.  P.  s.  vulgaris,  P,  s.  horizontalis  or 
P.  s.  rip^nsis,  P.  (s.)  pumilio,  and  P.  (s.)  p.  Mughus,  The  different  quidities 
of  the  timber  of  this  tree,  according  to  the  soil  and  situation  in  which  it  was  first 
grown,  seem  to  have  been  ascertained  in  En^and  in  the  time  of  Evelyn ;  but  it 
was  not  till  long  aiter  his  time  that  it  was  generally  known  that  the  red  wood 
and  yellow  deals  and  planks  of  the  Baltic,  so  generally  esteemed  throughout 
Europe,  were  produced  by  the  Scotch  pine.  This  point  seems  to  have  been 
determined  bv  Pallas  and  Cox,  and  made  generally  known  by  the  latter  in  his 
Draveb,  whico  were  published  in  1784.    The  tree  only  began  to  be  planted 
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in  Britaiii  about  the  end  of  the  17th  century ;  and  about  the  middle  of  that 
foUowmgy  some  planted  trees,  more  especially  in  Scotland^  having  been  cut 
down,  and  employed  as  timber^  were  found  to  be  of  inferior  quality  to  imported 
timber,  or  to  that  grown  in  natural  forests.  Dr.  Walker,  wnting  near  the 
end  of  the  last  century,  obsenres  that  the  Scotch  pine  had  been  planted  erery 
where  in  abundance,  but  had  not  yet  had  time  for  its  timber  to  arrive  at  per- 
fection. The  timber  of  this  tree,  he  adds,  is  depreciated,  because  it  is  white, 
soft,  and  perishable;  though  he  aigues  that  this  is  merely  fW>m  want  of  age 
in  the  tree.  In  the  course  of  years,  he  says,  this  white  wood  will  become 
red ;  and  the  planted  fir  will  become  more  and  more  valuable  in  quali^,  and 
be  held  in  greater  estimation.  The  prejudice  against  the  wood  of  the  Scotch 
pine  seems  to  have  been  at  its  greatest  height  between  1790  and  1810;  for 
Marshal,  writmg  in  1796,  says,  the  Scotch  pine  "  should  be  invariably  ex- 
cluded from  every  soil  and  situation  in  which  any  other  timber  tree  can  be 
made  to  flourish.  The  north  aspect  of  bleak  and  barren  heights  is  the  only 
situation  in  which  it  ought  to  be  tolerated ;  and  even  there  the  larch  is  seen 
to  outbrave  it.  In  better  soils,  and  milder  situations,  the  wood  of  the  Scotch 
fir  is  worth  little;  and  its  growth  is  so  licentious,  as  to  overrun  every  thing 
which  grows  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood ;  and  this  renders  it  wholly  un- 
fit to  be  associated  with  other  timber  trees ;  we  therefore  now  discard  it 
entirely  fi^m  all  useful  phintations."  (Plant,  tmd  Bur.  Om^  i.  p.  146.)  Soon 
afterwards  (in  1798),  Mr.  Thomas  Davis,  a  planter  and  manager  of  timber  of 
great  experience,  and  hirii  and  deserved  repute,  who  had  then  had  the  care 
of  the  Buurquess  of  Bath  s  plantations,  near  Warminster,  for  35  years,  and  who 
had  pbrnted  upwards  of  25,000  trees  a  year  on  poor  heathy  land,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Wiltshire  Downs,  published  a  paper  in  the  Draniactiotu  of  the  Society  of 
Artt,  vol.  zvi.,  in  which  he  refutes  the  generally  received  opinion,  that  the  £n^- 
lish*grown  Scotch  pine  was  of  no  use  as  timber,  by  facts  that  had  come  withm 
his  own  knowledge.  **  I  can  assert  firom  experience,**  he  asys,  **  that,  for  strength 
and  durability,  Bnglisb-grown  fir  is  equal  to  any  foreign  deal  whatever.  I  allow 
that  the  Scotch  fir  (although  it  is,  undoubtedly,  the  real  yellow  deal)  is  sel* 
dom  of  so  fine  a  ^;rain  as  the  foreimi  yellow  deal ;  but  this  is  certainly  occa- 
sioned by  the  n^ndity  of  its  growth,  and  its  having  too  much  room  to  throw 
out  large  side  branches.  ImA  Bath's  Scotdi  firs,  which  are  known  to  have 
been  planted  in  1696,  are  from  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  in  chameter ;  whereas  the  best 
Christiania  deal,  although  evidently  100  years  old,  is  seldom  above  1  ft.  in  di* 
ameter ;  and  its  knots,  which  denote  the  size  of  its  side  branches,  are  smidl 
and  inconsiderable,  therefore  evidently  appearing  to  have  grown  slow  and  close 
together.  We  have  a  cart-house  on  Lord  Bath's  estate,  which  was  built 
alwve  80  vears  ago,  out  of  small  firs,  which  is  now  perfectly  sound  and  up- 
right ;  and,  for  the  last  20  years,  all  the  carpenters  or  the  country  have  used 
small  firs  for  rafters,  &c.,  with  success ;  and  no  timber  is  more  ready  of  sale." 
(p.  125.)  In  Lambert's  Pinus,  ed.  2.,  vol.  ii.  p.  177.,  is  published  a  letter  to 
nearly  the  same  effect,  fi'om  the  same  writer ;  and  the  same  fects  have  been 
lately  (1837)  confirmed  to  us  by  Mr.  Davies's  son  and  successor,  the  present 
Thomas  Davies,  Es^.,  of  Portway  House,  near  Warminster.  Pontey,  in  his 
Forest  Pruner^  published  in  1805,  also  defends  the  Scotch  pine  agamst  the 
*'  almost  universally  prevalent"  pr^udices  against  it.  ^  At  first  sight,"  he 
says,  **  it  seems  natural  to  suppose  such  pnjudices  must  be  well  founded ; 
though,  in  feet,  they  rest  upon  no  better  foundation  than  the  prejudice  that 
prevailed,  less  than  a  century  ago,  against  foreign  fir  timber ;  namely,  a  pre> 
judice,  the  effect  of  inexperience.  At  that  time,  no  workman  could  be  found 
credulous  enough  to  suppose  that  a  roof  made  of  it  would  answer  the  purpose 
as  well  as  one  made  of  oak ;  and  yet  now  the  tide  of  opinion  is  completely 
turned.  An  article  which,  apparently,  has  but  little  of  either  strength  or 
durabiUty  is  found,  by  experience,  to  possess  a  very  extraordinary  desree  of 
both.**  (Forest  Pniner,  p.  52.)  Mr.  Pontey  traces  the  pr^udice  to  the  use 
of  young  trees  as  timber ;  the  absurdity  of  which,  he  says,  where  strength  and 
dunlrility  are  required,  every  one  will  admit. 
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The  history  of  the  indigenous  pine  forests  in  Soothmd  is  thus  given  by  Sir 
T.  D.  Lauder.  Commencing  with  the  Western  Highlands^  he  notices  the 
remains  of  the  Rannoch  Forest,  on  the  confines  of  the  great  counties  of  Perth » 
Lnremeasy  and  Argrl^  which,  he  says,  has  been  **  unmercifully  skughtered," 
in  consequence  of  the  high  price  of  Baltic  timber  during  the  late  wars.  **  The 
roots  that  exist,  and  the  occasional  single  trees  and  groups  which  may  still  be 
seen  here  and  there,  in  situations  not  easily  accessible,  show  that  this  forest 
stretched  frr  and  wide  across  the  country,  meeting  with  those  which  now  re- 
main on  the  Dee,  the  Sper,  the  Findhom,  the  Ness,  and  the  Beauley ;  as  well 
as  those  connected  with  the  Glen-mor-na^albin,  or  Great  CSaledonian  Glen, 
and  with  the  Glengarry,  Lochiel,  Glen  Nevis,  and  more  western  sylvan  dis- 
tricts. Of  these  remnants,  none  were  more  extensive,  or  more  esteemed  for 
dMir  timber,  than  the  forests  of  the  Spey  and  the  Dee.  The  Abemethy  fo- 
rests stil]  continue  to  furnish  a  great  quantity  of  very  fine  timber.  In  1780, 
a  branch  of  the  York  Building  Company  purchased  7000/.  worth  of  timber ; 
ami,  by  their  improved  mode  of  workmg  it  up,  by  saw-mills,  &c.,  and  their 
new  methods  of  transporting  it  on  floats  to  the  sea,  they  introduced  the  rapid 
manufiucture  and  removal  of  it  which  afterwards  took  place  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  sylvan  districts.  About  the  year  1786,  the  Duke  of  Gordon  sold 
his  Glenmore  Forest  to  an  English  company  for  10,000/.  [It  will  be  perceived, 
that  there  is  a  discrepancy  between  this  account  and  that  of  Mr.  Grigor, 
p.  2161.,  which,  however,  is  of  no  great  consequence.]  This  was  supp<Med 
to  be  the  finest  fir  wood  in  Scotland.  Numerous  trading  vessels,  some  of 
them  of  above  500  tons  burthen,  were  built  from  the  timber  of  this  forest ;  and 
one  firigate,  which  was  called  the  Glenmore.  Many  of  the  trees  felled  mea- 
sured 18  ft.  and  20  ft.  in  eirt ;  and  there  is  still  preserved  at  Gordon  Castle 
a  plank  nearlv  6  ft.  in  breadth,  which  was  presented  to  the  duke  by  the  oom- 
pmy.  But  the  Rothiemurchus  Forest  was  the  most  extensive  of  any  m  that 
part  of  the  conntiy :  it  contained  above  16  square  miles.  Alas !  we  must 
now,  indeed,  say  that  it  was ;  for  the  high  price  of  timber  hastened  its  de- 
struction. It  went  on  for  many  years,  however,  to  make  large  returns  to  the 
proprietor,  the  profits  bdne  sometimes  above  20,000/L  in  one  year.  The 
Porests  of  Glenmore  and  Kothiemurchus,  though  belonging  to  diflerent  es- 
tates, were  so  united  as  to  form,  in  reality,  one  oontmuous  forest;  and  they 
are  now  equally  denuded  of  all  their  finest  timber.  The  Braemar  and  In- 
▼ercanld  Forests,  on  the  Dee,  are  as  yet  most  entire.  They  are  very  exten- 
sive, and  some  very  magnificent  pines  are  to  be  found  among  them ;  but  the 
des^nctive  axe  has  been  let  loose  on  that  of  Mar ;  and  we  fear  that  nothing 
bttt  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  timber  will  save  it  from  the  ruin  whidi  has 
befiiUen  those  we  have  mentioned.  It  u  curious  to  observe,  in  the  Rothie- 
murchus Forest,  and  in  all  the  others,  how  the  work  of  renovation  goes  on. 
The  young  seedlings  come  up  as  thick  as  they  do  in  the  nurseryman's  seed- 
beds ;  and  in  the  same  relative  degree  of  thickness  do  they  continue  to  grow, 
till  they  are  old  enough  to  be  cut  down.  The  competition  which  takes  place 
between  the  adjacent  individual  plants,  creates  a  nvalry  that  increases  their 
upward  growth ;  whilst  the  exclusion  of  the  air  prevents  the  formation  of 
lateral  branches,  or  destroys  them  soon  after  they  are  formed.  Tlius,  Nature 
produces  by  for  the  most  valuable  timber;  for  it  is  tall,  straight,  of  uniform 
diameter  throughout  its  whole  length,  and  free  from  knots  :  all  which  qualities 
combine  to  render  it  fit  for  spars,  which  fetch  double  or  triple  the  sum  per 
foot  that  the  other  trees  do.  The  large  and  spreading  trees  are  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  masses,  and  straggle  here  and  there  in  groups  or  single  trees." 
{Laudef^i  GUp.^  vol.  i.  p.  177.)  These  last  are  the  trees  which  are  described 
by  tourists,  tmd  drawn  by  artists,  as  the  Highland  pine.  (See  ^.  2052. 
m  p.  2164.) 

The  pine  forests  on  the  Continent,  and  especially  in  the  north  of  Europe, 
have  suffered  like  those  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotiand,  and  from  the  same 
causes ;  but,  on  the  Continent,  the  work  of  reprodsction  goes  on  with  rapidity, 
while  this  is  the  case  in  only  a  few  of  the  Hignbnd  forests.  The  reason  is,  that 
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the  Scotch  forests  are  for  the  most  put  pastured  with  cattle  and  sheep,  %rhkh» 
as  well  as  the  deer  that  are  found  wild  in  uiese  forests,  browse  upon  the  seedling 
trees,  and  prevent  them  from  attaininff  the  size  of  timber.  The  forests  of  Sweden, 
Norway,  and  Rnssb  are  also  pastured  by  cattle,  but  in  a  very  slight  degree ;  the 
proportion  of  cattle  to  the  range  of  country  open  to  them  bemg  incomparably 
smaller  than  in  the  H^lands.  In  France  and  Germany,  the  native  forests  are, 
for  the  most  part,  carelull  v  enclosed,  and  placed  under  the  care  of  woodmen, 
who  are  under  the  general  direction  of  scientific  men ;  and,  consequently,  for 
whatever  trees  are  cut  down,  a  succession  of  young  ones,  either  supplied  by 
nature  or  art,  are  protected. 

In  Norway,  accorduigto  James  White,  Esq.,  an  extensive  proprietor  of  ^e 
and  fir  forests  in  diat  country,  the  only  tall  sUaight  trees,  fit  for  exportation, 
as  dmbo*,  either  of  P.  sylv^stris  or  il^bies  excSsa,  are  found  m  sheltered 
situations  on  the  plains,  and  on  the  sides  2053 
of  the  mountains;  and  always  in  a  good 
soil,  that  would  bring  oak,  or  any  other 
kind  of  timber  tree,  to  perfection.  On 
the  sea^  shore,  and  in  all  elevated  exposed 
places  in  the  interior,  and  also  where  the 
trees  stand  mngly,  or  in  small  groups  on 
plains,  they  are  stunted,  short,  or  with 
branchy  hc»ds,  so  as  to  be  fit  only  for  fiiel. 
In  an  estate  belonging  to  Mr.  White,of  5600 
acres,  there  are  250  acres  of  naked  rock 
and  bogs ;  of  the  remaininff  5350  acres, 
one  tenth  part  consists  of  the  stunted 
trees  already  alluded  to,  or  of  trees  only 
half  grown.  There  remain  4118  acres 
of  thnving  wood,  all  situated  on  the  sides  of  hills,  in  narrow  valleys,  or 
on  plains ;  and  all  the  trees  are  c;rowing  dose  toother  and  sheltered,  on 
good  soil,  the  basis  of  which  is  the  debris  of  granitic  rock.  On  each  acre 
of  this  good  soil  there  are  from  320  to  500  trees,  of  which  above  30  m  each 
acre  are  considered  full  grown,  and  fit  for  timber ;  that  is,  fix>m  130  to  200 
years  of  age.  The  diameter  of  the  trunks  of  these  trees,  at  about  1  ft.  firom 
the  ground,  is  from  16in.  to  20  in.;  and  at  from  52  ft.  to  63ft.  in  height,  fix>m 

4  in.  to  6  in.  Thus  the  average  dimensions  of  the  Scotch  pine  and  spruce 
fir  timber  produced  by  such  an  estate  are  as  follows : — Length  of  the  log,  or 
tree,  57ft.  6in.;  diameter,  at  the  lower  end,  18in. ;  and,  at  the  upper  end, 

5  in.  Each  log,  or  tree,  may  be  sawn  up  into  two  deals,  9  in.  wide,  and  3  in. 
thick,  fit  for  the  English  market ;  and  two  other  deals  84 in.  wide,  and  j^ in. 
thick,  fit  for  the  French  market  The  manner  in  which  these  deals  are  cut 
so  as  to  include  only  a  small  portion  of 
the  sap  wood,  is  shown  in  the  cross  sec- 
tion, jig.  2053.,  in  which  the  shaded  part, 
a,  represents  the  sap  wood ;  b  6,  the  two 
English  deals  ;  and  cc,  the  two  French 
deals.  Another  mode  of  cutting  these 
trees  into  planks  is  shown  in  Jig,  2054., 
in  which  dtsan  English  deal,  9  in.  by  3  in., 
and  ee  are  two  battens,  each  7  in.  by 
2^  in.  When  the  timber  is  intended  for 
masts,  the  tree  is  simply  barked,  and  a 
portion  of  the  sap  wood  is  cut  off,  after 
which  it  is  sent  down  to  the  seaport, 
and  shipped.  (Reports,  &c.,  for  1821  and 
1835 ;  and  MSS.  communicated  b^  Mr.  White.) 

By  far  the  peater  qumtity  of  pme  timber  employed  both  in  civil  and  naval 
construction  m  Britain  is  imported  Grom  the  Baltic,  and  firom  the  coast  of 
Norway.  One  London  builder  alone  (the  Mr.  White  mentioned  above),  who 
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Imports  his  own  timber^  is  the  owner  of  pine  and  fir  forests,  in  Norway,  of 
20,000  acres  in  extent. 

Artificial  plantations  of  the  Scotch  pine  have  been  made  to  a  great  extent, 
not  only  in  Britun,  but  in  France  and  Germany,  during  the  present  century. 
From  1780  or  1790,  to  1815,  many  thousands  of  seedlings  of  Scotch  pines 
were  sent  by  the  nurserymen  of  Aberdeen  and  Edinburgh  to  the  English 
nurserymen  and  proprietors,  and  more  particularly  to  the  proprietors  of 
estates  in  Wales.  These  trees  were  planted,  not  always: with  a  view  of 
producing  timber,  but  rather  for  the  purpose  of  sheltering  other  trees  which 
were  considered  of  greater  value,  such  as  the  oak,  &c.  Both  in  Scotland 
and  in  Eneland,  also,  plantations  of  Scotch  pine  were  formed  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  being  cut  down  as  a  crop  at  the  end  of  25  or  30  years ;  when 
the  produce  was  disposed  of  for  local  purposes,  and  the  ground  afterwards 
either  planted  with  broad-leaved  trees,  subjected  to  the  plough,  or  laid  down 
in  pasture.  At  the  present  time,  the  Scotch  pine  is  still  in  general  use  as  a 
tree  for  sheltering  others,  especially  the  oak  (see  p.  1800.),  and  also  for  the 
sake  of  its  timber;  and,  for  the  latter  purpose,  the  red-wooded  or  Highland 
variety  is  generally  planted,  at  least  in  Scotland. 

Poeticeu  Alhukms.  The  pine  mentioned  by  the  Boman  poets  was  probably 
P.  Finea;  but  that  of  Milton  is,  no  doubt,  the  P,  syivestris :  — -  Speaking  of 
the  Mien  angels,  he  says,  — 

"  FaiU)f\j1  b^w  they  tCood, 
.  Tlidr  gilonr  witherM ;  a>  when  Heaven's  flra 
HaUi  flcatoed  the  forest  oaka,  or  mountain  pinct. 
With  singed  top,  their  stately  growth,  though  bare^ 
Stands  on  the  blasted  heath/' 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  also,  mentions  the  Scotch  pine  in  the  following  lines : — 

"  And  higher  vet  the  pine  tree  hung 
His  shatter'a  trunk,  and  frequent  flung 
Where  seen'd  the  cllffb  to  meet  on  high 
His  boughs  athwart  the  nanow'd  sky.** 

Churchiil,  with  reference  to  the  growth  of  the  Scotch  pine  in  various  soils 
and  situations,  says,  — 

— —  "  That  pine  of  mountain  race, 
Tlie  flr,  the  Scotch  fir,  never  out  of  place. 

Wordsworth  has  frequent  allusions  to  this  tree : — 

**  Unheeded  night  has  overcome  the  vales : 
On  the  dark  earth  the  baffled  vision  fails : 
The  latest  lingerer  of  the  forest  tndn. 
The  lone  black  fir  forsakes  the  faded  plain.*'  Vol.  i.  p.  C7. 

**  And  there  I  sit  at  evening,  when  the  steep 
Of  Silver-how,  and  Orasmcre's  placid  lake. 
And  one  green  island,  gleam  between  the  stems 
Of  the  dark  firs — a  visionary  scene."  Vol.  li.  p.  879. 

"  WhUe  o*er  my  head. 

At  every  impulse  of  the  moving  breeae,* 

The  fir  grove  murmurs  with  a  saa-like.sound. 

Alone  I  tread  this  path.**  Vol  U.  p.  S80. 

Keats,  also,  appears  to  allude  to  this  tree,  when  he  says : — 

*-«— •  '*  Fir  trees  grow  around. 
Aye  dropping  their  hard  fruit  upon  the  ground.*' 

Prcper^s  and  Uses.  So  much  has  been  said  on  the  uses  of  the  pine  and 
fir  tribe  generally,  in  our  introduction  to  the  ifbi^tinse  (p.  2123.),  that  we 
have  only  here  to  notice  such  uses  as  are  peculiar  to  the  species  before  us. 
It  is  universally  allowed,  that  the  timber  of  the  Scotch  pine  makes  the  best 
masts  for  ships;  and,  indeed,  we  are  not  aware  of  any  use  to  which  the  timber 
of  the  genus  J^nus  is  applicable,  that  that  of  the  Scotch  pine  will  not  fulfil. 
All  the  resinous  products  common  to  the  pine  and  fir  tribe  ma^  be  obtained 
from  it,  and  this  is  the  case  in  the  north  of  Europe;  but,  in  Bntain,  the  tree 
is  sddom  used  for  any  other  purpose  than  for  timber.  The  timber  of  this 
spedes,  when  grown  in  a  suitable  soil  and  situation,  is  fit  for  being  employed 
in  construction,  when  fi'om  80  to  100  years  of  age,  at  which  age  the  trunk  will 
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-be  found  from  2  ft.  to  Sft.  in  diameter^  acoordipg  to  the  drcumstwices  under 
which  it  has  grown ;  but  it  will  continue  mwing  for  a  much  longer  period,^ 
and  the  timber  will  increase  in  Talue  as  w^  as  in  bulk.  The  wog^  varies  in 
colour  from  a  yellowish  white  to  a  brownish  red,  the  latter  being  produced 
bv  the  presence  of  resin.  That  wood  which  grows  slowest,  and  in  the  coldest 
curoate,  is  considered  the  best,  and  it  is  generally  of  the  darkest  colour. 
That  which  grows  with  the  greatest  rapidity  is  commonly  white,  soft,  and 
spongy  in  texture,  and  without  resin.  A  slow-growing  tree  will  not  produce 
layers  more  than  the  tenth  of  an  inch  thickness,  while  one  of  rapid  growth  may 
have  the  layers  from  a  sixth  to  a  fourth  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  The  red,  or 
resinous,  wood  is  almost  exclusively  of  very  slow  ^wth :  it  is  hard,  dry,  and 
does  not  adhere  to  the  saw ;  while  the  more  rapidly  crown  wood,  when  it  is 
resinous,  chokes  the  saw,  and  has  a  clammy  unctuous  feel.  When  rapid«grown 
wood  b  without  resin,  it  is  white  and  spongy ;  and  the  surface,  after  the  saw, 
has  a  woolly  appearance.  It  is  evident  that  such  wood  can  neither  be  strong 
nor  durable.  English-grown  Scotch  pine,  when  cut  down  at  40  or  50  yearr 
growth,  has  commonly  this  appearance;  but,  as  we  have  seen,  p.  2161.,  there 
are  many  exceptions.  Some  of  the  Russian  and  Baltic  pine  timber  is  often 
clammy,  the  saw  raising  up  and  pushing  before  it  what  the  carpenters  call 
strings ;  while  the  pine  tunber  of  Norway  and  Riga  is  generally  red  and 
firm. 

Masts  of  Scotch  pine  are  procured  firom  different  ports  on  the  Baltic  (see 
p.  2113.),  and  also  from  Norway;  and  not  only  masts  have  been  obtained, 
but  entire  ships  have  been  built,  from  the  Scotch  pine  forests  in  Aberdeenshire 
(see  p.  2161).    The  most  celebrated  masts  in  Europe,  however,  are  those  of 

The  weight  of  the  wood  varies  according  to  its  age  and  other  circum- 
stances. A  cubic  foot,  in  a  green  state,  wdghs  from  54  lb.  to  74  lb.;  and, 
in  a  dry  state,  from  31  lb.  to  41  lb.  According  to  the  Dkiiofinare  de»  JEatuc 
et  Forets,  the  average  weight  of  the  timber  produced  by  a  full«grown  tree,  in 
a  green  state,  will  l^  about  68  lb.,  and  in  a  dry  state,  about  40  lb.  5  oz.  or 
6  oz. ;  losing  about  a  twelfUi  part  of  its  bulk  in  dryiiig :  while,  according  to 
Varennes  de  Fenille,  it  weighs»  green,  74  lb.  10  oz.  j  and  dry,  38  lb.  12  oz. ; 
losing  only  a  tenth  part  of  its  buu:  by  dryinc. 

The  wood  is  valued,  like  that  of  every  ouer  pine,  in  proportion  to  its  free- 
ness  from  knots ;  and  it  is  found  that  the  knots  of  this  species  are  much  more 
easily  worked,  and  much  less  liable  to  drop  out  of  flooring  boards,  than  is  the 
case  with  knotty  boards  of  the  spruce  or  silver  fir.  The  facility  with  which 
the  wood  of  the  Scotch  pine  is  worked  occasions  its  employment  in  joinery 
and  house  carpentry,  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  kind  of  timber, 
wherever  it  can  be  procured.  It  is  at  once  straij^t,  u^t,  and  stiff,  and,  con- 
sequently, peculiarly  fitted  for  rafters,  girders,  joists,  &c.,  which  may  be  made 
of  smaller  dimensions  of  this  timber  tluin  of  any  other.  In  point  of  durability, 
if  it  is  kept  dry,  it  equals  the  oak ;  more  especially  if  it  has  beien  of  slow  growm, 
and  is  resinous. 

The  timber  of  the  Scotch  pine,  when  it  has  grown  rapidly,  on  a  good  soil, 
and  in  a  favourable  climate,  such  as  in  most  parts  of  the  low  country  both  of 
England  and  Scotland,  is  found,  when  not  of  more  than  20  or  30  years 
growth,  to  consist  chiefly  of  sap  wood,  and,  hence,  to  be  of  very  short  duration 
when  employed  in  builmngs,  or  for  any  other  rural  purpose.  To  render  it 
more  durable,  Mr.  Mentewi,  of  Closebum,  in  Dumfriesshire,  has  been  in  the 
practice,  for  upwards  of  40  years,  of  steepine  all  his  Scotch  pine  timber  in  lime 
water,  after  it  has  been  cut  out,  and  fitted  tor  the  different  purposes  reauired. 
It  would  appear,  either  that  the  alkali  of  the  lime  neutralises,  in  some  degree, 
the  albuminous  matter  of  the  soft  wood ;  or  that  the  water  acts  as  a  solvent, 
and  extracts  a  part  of  it ;  for,  while  Scotch  pine  of  20  or  30  years'  growth  sel« 
dom  lasts  30  years  before  it  is  destroyed  by  worms,  timber  of  the  same  age, 
which  Mr.  Menteath  has  steeped,  has  already  lasted  40  years,  and  is  as  sound 
as  when  first  put  up.    The  solution  of  lime  water  is  formed  by  a  very  small 
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ntitjF  of  quicklime  beinc  dfaaolved  in  it,  and  the  time  o  /steeping  is  ten 
^  or  a  fortnight.  The  deeper  the  tank,  and  the  lower  the  wooa  is  sunk  in 
it,  the  more  effectually  will  the  lime  water  penetrate  into  the  wood.  Probably 
idum  water  wonld  be  still  more  effective  than  lime  water,  and  the  corrosive 
sublimate  used  in  Kyanising  would,  doubtless,  be  the  most  effective  of  alL 

As  fuel,  the  wood  of  the  Scotch  pine  lights  easily,  and  bums  with  great  r»- 
piditj ;  but  it  produces  a  black  and  very  disagreeable  smoke.  Its  value  as  a 
combustible,  compared  with  that  of  the  beech,  is  as  1536  to  1540.  Its  char* 
coal  is  excellent,  and  is  to  that  of  the  beech  as  17S4  is  to  1600.  The  fasgot 
wood  of  the  Scotch  pine  is  valued  bj  the  chalk  and  lime  burners  of  Engumd 
more  than  any  other,  on  account  of  its  rapid  burning  and  intense  heat,  and 
consequent  saving  of  time  in  attending  on  the  kilns.  The  resinous  juice,  whe- 
ther exuding  naturally,  or  procured  by  incision  and  distillation,  produces  tar^ 
pitfcli,  rosin,  turpentme,  and  the  essential  oil  of  turpentine  employed  in  house- 
painting.  Lampblack  of  an  inferior  quality  is  made  from  tne  smoke  of  the 
wood ;  and  the  leaves  and  branches  are  burned  for  potash,  though  of  this  salt 
the  tree  yields  only  a  small  quantity.  In  the  north  of  Russia,  and  in  Lfq>land, 
the  outer  bark  is  used,  like  that  of  the  birch,  for  covering  huts,  for  lining  them 
inside,  and  as  a  substitute  for  cork  for  floatmg  the  nets  of  fishermen ;  and  the 
inner  baric  is  woven  into  mats,  like  those  made  from  the  lime  tree*  Ropes  are 
also  made  from  the  iMurk,  which  are  said  to  be  very  strong  and  elastic,  and  are 
generally  used  by  the  fishermen.  The  Laplanders,  and  other  people  of  tlie  ex- 
treme north,  are  said  to  grind  the  inner  bark  of  the  pine  into  a  coarse  flour,  for 
the  punose  of  makinff  bread.  This,  though  not  true  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is 
genmlly  taken,  is  stiR  founded  on  &ct.  Mr.  Laing,  in  his  Jawmal  of  a  Ren* 
denee  m  Norway ^  states  that  he  had  been  disposed  to  doubt  the  use  of  fir 
bwk  for  bread ;  but  he  found  it  more  extensive  than  is  generally  supposed.  In 
Norway,  it  is  the  custom  to  kihidry  oats  to  such  a  degree,  that  both,  the  grain 
and  the  husks  are  made  into  a  meal  almost  as  fine  as  wheaten  flour.  In  bad 
seasons,  the  inner  bark  of  young  Scotch  pines  is  kilndried  in  a  similar  manner 
to  the  oats,  and  ground  along  with  them,  so  as  to  add  to  the  quantity  of  the 
meaL  The  present  dilapidated  state  of  the  forests,  in  districts  which  for* 
merly  supplied  wood  for  exportation,  is  ascribed  to  the  great  destruction  of 
young  trees  for  this  purpose  in  the  year  1812.  The  bread  baked  of  the  oat 
and  pine  meal  is  saia  to  be  very  good.  It  is  made  in  the  form  of  '^  flat  cakes, 
covering  the  bottom  of  a  girdle  or  frying-pan,  and  as  thin  as  a  sheet  of  paper, 
being  put  on  the  girdle  in  nearly  a  fluid  state.*'  When  used  at  table,  these 
cakes  are  made  crisp  by  being  warmed  a  little.  (iMm^sJowrnalofa  Residence 
m  Norway.)  According  to  Dallas,  the  young  shoots,  as  well  as  the  inner 
bark,  are  ground  and  used  as  bread  in  some  parts  of  Siberia.  The  leaves  and 
branches  are  eaten  bv  cattle  and  sheep  in  severe  weather ;  and  they  are  said, 
by  Delamarre  and  other  French  authors,  to  preserve  sheep  from  the  rot. 
Evelyn  teUs  us  that  pine  chips  are  used  as  a  substitute  for  hops ;  and  other 
writers  inform  us  that  the  ji^ung  shoots,  stripped  of  their  leaves  just  when 
they  are  beginning  to  appear,  are  sought  for  with  avidity  by  the  cnildrett  of 
the  peaaantrjr,  who  eat  them.  The  milky  juice  found  on  the  liber  of  the 
young  trees  is  also  said  to  be  very  sweet.  The  los  houses  of  Russia,  Poland, 
and  Sweden  are  almost  entirely  made  of  the  trunks  of  Scotch  pine,  notched, 
and  let  into  each  other,  as  alrcadv  described,  p.  2123. 

In  Russia,  roads  are  formed  of  the  trunks  of  the  Scotch  pine.  The  trees 
selected  are  such  as  have  trunks  from  6  in.  to  1ft.  in  diameter  at  their 
thickest  end.  The  branches  of  these  are  lopped  off,  to  the  length  of  12ft. 
or  15  ft.,  according  to  the  width  which  the  road  is  intended  to  be,  and  the 
rest  are  left  on.  The  ground  being  marked  off  for  the  road,  and  made  somfr> 
what  even  on  the  sui%u!e,  the  trees  are  laid  down  across  it  side  by  side, 
the  thick  end  of  one  trunk  alternating  with  the  narrow  part  of  another,  and 
the  branches  at  the  ends  of  the  trunks  forming  a  sort  or  hedge  on  each  side 
of  the  road.  The  interstices  of  the  trunks  are  next  ^led  up  with  soil,  and 
the  road  is  completed.    The  hedges  formed  by  the  branches  on  the  extre- 
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mides  of  tbe  trunks  are  found  eztremdy  useAil  after  anow  haa  fUleOy  and 
before  it  has  become  hard  with  the  frost,  and  also  on  the  oommenoement  of 
a  thaw,  in  indicating  to  the  traveller  when  his  horses  are  getting  too  near 
the  edge  of  the  road.  Roads  of  this  rude  description  are  peculiar^  suiubie 
for  marshy  ground,  and  are  very  common  in  the  mterior  or  Russia,  and  also 
in  some  parts  of  Poland.  Recourse  is  also  had  to  them  in  the  commence- 
ment of  back  settlements  in  North  America.  In  1814,  the  ereater  part  of 
the  road  from  Petersburg  to  Moscow  was  of  this  kind ;  but  it  has  since,  we 
understand,  been  Bfacadamised.  The  practice  of  paving  streets  and  court* 
vards  with  blocks,  cut  from  the  trunks  of  Scotch  pines,  and  set  up  endwise, 
has  been  already  mentioned,  p.  2193. 

Mode  of  procuring  the  rennoui  Products  of  the  Scotch  Pine  m  the  North  (f 
Europe*  Tne  turpentme  obtained  from  the  Scotch  pine  is  so  inferior  to  that 
of  the  silver  fir,  that  very  little  is  made  use  of  in  the  way  of  commerce, 
except  for  the  coarsest  kinds  of  work.  To  procure  it,  a  narrow  piece  of  bark 
is  stripped  off  the  trunk  of  the  tree  in  spring,  when  the  sap  is  in  motion,  and 
a  notch  is  cut  in  the  tree,  at  the  bottom  of  the  channel  formed  by  removing 
the  bark,  to  receive  the  resinous  juice,  which  will  run  freely  down  to  it.  As 
it  runs  down  it  leaves  a  white  matter  like  cream,  but  a  little  thicker,  which  is 
very  different  from  all  the  kinds  of  resin  and  turpentine  in  use,  and  which  is 
g^erally  sold  to  be  used  in  the  making  of  flambraux,  instead  of  white  bees' 
wax.  The  matter  that  is  received  in  Uie  hole  at  the  bottom  is  taken  up  with 
ladles,  and  put  into  a  large  basket ;  a  great  part  of  this  immediately  runs 
through,  and  this  is  the  common  turpentine.  It  is  received  into  stone  or 
earthen  pots,  and  is  then  ready  for  sale.  The  thicker  matter,  which  remains 
in  the  basket,  is  put  into  a  common  alembic ;  and  a  large  quantity  of  water 
bdng  added,  the  liquor  is  distilled  as  long  as  any  oil  is  seen  swimming  upon 
the  water.  The  oil  which  is  produced  in  large  quantities  is  then  separated 
from  the  water,  and  is  the  common  oil  or  spirit  of  turpentine;  smd  the 
remaining  matter,  at  the  bottom  of  the  still,  is  the  common  vallow  rosin. 

Tar  b  procured  from  the  Scotch  pine  in  great  quantities  in  the  north  of 
Europe,  and  is  considered  very  superior  to  that  produced  in  the  United 
States  from  P.  resindsa,  jStrobus,  australis,  and  other  species.  The  process 
followed  in  Sweden,  by  which  both  tar  and  charcoal  are  obtuned,  though 
the  latter  is  there  of  kttle  value,  is  thus  described  by  Dr.  Cburke: — **  The 
inlets  of  the  gulf  (Bothnia^  every  where  appeared  of  the  grandest  charac- 
ter ;  surrounded  b^  noble  forests,  whose  tall  trees,  flourismng  luxuriantly, 
covered  the  sofl  quite  down  to  the  water's  edge.  From  the  most  southern 
parts  of  Westro-Bothnia,  to  the  northern  extremity  of  the  gulf,  the  inhd)i- 
tants  are  occupied  in  the  manufacture  of  tar;  proofs  of  which  are  visible  in 
the  whole  extent  of  the  coast.  The  process  by  which  the  tar  is  obtained 
is  very  simple ;  and,  as  we  often  witnessed  it,  we  shall  now  describe  it,  from  a 
tar-work  we  halted  to  inspect  upon  the  spot.  The  situation  most  favourable 
to  the  process  is  in  a  forest  near  to  a  marsh  or  bog;  because  the  roots  of  the 
Scotch  pine,  from  which  tar  is  principally  extracted,  are  always  most  pro- 
ductive m  such  places.  A  conical  cavitv  is  then  made  in  the  groimd  (gene- 
rally in  the  side  of  a  bank  or  sloping  hill) ;  and  the  roots  together  with  logs 
and  billets  of  the  wood,  bein^  '^^^^jy  trussed  in  a  stack  of  the  same  coniod 
shape,  are  let  into  this  cavity.  The  whole  b  then  covered  with  turf,  to 
prevent  the  volatile  parts  from  being  dissipated,  which,  by  means  of  a  heavj 
wooden  mallet,  and  a  wooden  stamper  worked  separately  by  two  men,  la 
beaten  down,  and  rendered  as  firm  as  possible  above  the  wood.  The  stack 
of  billets  is  then  kindled,  and  a  slow  combustion  of  the  pine  takes  place,  aa  in 
making  charcoaL  During  this  combustion  the  tar  exudes ;  and,  a  cast-iron  pan 
being  fixed  at  the  bottom  of  the  funnel,  with  a  spout  which  projects  through 
the  side  of  the  bank,  barrels  are  placed  beneath  this  spout  to  collect  the  fluid 
as  it  comes  awav.  As  fast  as  these  barrels  are  filled,  they  are  bunged,  and 
are  then  ready  for  immediate  exportation.  From  this  description,  it  wUl  be 
evident  that  the  mode  of  obtaining  tar  is  by  a  kind  of  distillation  per  descent 
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<«iii ;  the  turpentine,  melted  by  fire,  mixing  with  the  sap  and  juices  of  the 
pine,  while  the  wood  itself,  becoming  charred,  is  converted  into  charcoal. 
(7Vo0.  m  Scand,,  &c.) 

MThen  pitch  is  to  be  made,  the  tar,  without  any  thing  being  added  to  it, 
is  pat  into  .lai^e  copper  vessds  (fixed  in  masonry,  to  prevent  any  danger  of 
the  tar  taking  fire),  and  is  there  suffered  to  boil  for  some  time ;  after  which 
it  is  let  out,  and,  when  cold,  hardens  and  becomes  pitch. 

Tar  and  charcoal  are  obtained  in  Russia  much  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
Sweden,  firom  the  bottoms  of  the  trunks  and  the  roots  of  the  trees.  In 
Germany,  the  process  is  conducted  with  very  great  accuracy,  and  is  described 
ID  detail  by  Hartig,  in  his  translation  of  Du  HameFs  TVaite  des  Arbres,  &c., 
vol.  i.  p.  15. ;  and  it  is  also  given  in  the  IXctionnaire  des  Eaux  et  ForeU,  art. 
Resine,  p.  731.  In  France,  it  is  conducted  in  a  similar  manner;  though  the 
resinous  products  of  the  pine  and  fir  tribe,  in  that  country,  are  generally 
obtained  m>m  the  pinaster,  as  will  be  described  under  that  tree.  In  Britain, 
tar  is  sometimes  extracted  from  the  roots  of  the  Scotch  pine  in  the  High- 
lands, in  a  rude  manner,  for  local  purposes.  The  country  people,  having  hewn 
the  wood  into  billets,  fill  a  pit  dug  in  the  earth  with  them ;  and,  setting  them 
on  fire,  there  runs  from  them,  while  they  are  burning,  a  black  thick  matter, 
which  naturally  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  and  this  is  tai.  The  top  of 
the  pit  is  covered  with  tiles  to  keep  in  the  heat;  and  there  is  at  the  bottom 
a  litue  trough,  out  of  which  the  tar  runs  like  oil :  if  this  hole  be  made  too 
lar^,  it  sets  the  whole  quantity  of  the  tar  on  fire ;  but,  if  small  enough,  it  runs 
quietly  out.  In  England,  a  piece  of  a  branch  of  the  tree  is  sometimes  put  in 
a  smithy  fire,  at  one  end,  while  the  sap  and  resinous  matter  which  oozes  out 
at  the  other  is  scraped  off  from  time  to  time,  and  mixed  with  tallow  for 
greasing  tlie  wheels  of  carts. 

Flambeaux  of  the  roots  and  trunks  of  the  pine  are  in  use  both  in  Britain 
and  in  the  north  of  Europe.  Hall,  in  his  IVavels  in  Scotiandy  relates  a  story 
of  a  bet  made  in  London  by  a  Highland  chief,  that  some  massive  silver  can- 
dlesticks, on  the  table  at  a  gentleman*s  house  where  he  was  dining,  were  not 
better,  or  more  valuable,  than  those  commonly  in  use  in  the  Highlands.  The 
chieftain  won  his  bet,  by  sending  to  his  estate  fo.r  four  Highlanders  of  his 
clan,  and  producing  them  with  torches  of  blazing  fir  in  their  hands,  declaring 
that  they  were  the  candlesticks  to  which  he  alluded,  (vol.  ii.  p.  440.)  Dr. 
Hovison  observes  "  that  the  little  tallow  or  oil  which  the  peasantry  in 
Russia  can  procure  is  entirely  consumed  at  the  shrines  in  the  churches,  and 
before  the  images  in  their  isbas,  or  huts."  To  supply  the  place  of  candles,  "they 
take  4ong  billets  of  red  Scotch  pine,  which  they  dry  carefully  near  their 
peatches,  or  stoves,  during  the  tedious  winter,  and  split,  as  occasion  requires 
mto  long  pieces  resembling  laths.  When  a  traveller  arrives,  or  a  light  is 
required  for  any  other  purpose,  one  of  these  laths  is  Kghted  at  the  peatch, 
and  fixed  in  a  wooden  frame,  which  holds  it  in  a  horizontal  position.  It  gives 
a  bright  flame,  but  only  burns  for  a  short  time."  {For,  Trees  of  Huss,  in  Jam, 
Jour.,  vol.  xii.  p.  60.) 

As  a  timber  tree,  for  planting  in  poor  dry  soils,  and  in  exposed  situations, 
.none  can  excel  the  Scotch  pine,  and  it  is  only  equalled  by  the  larch.  In 
Britain,  it  surpasses  every  other  species  of  the  pine  and  fir  tribe  for  shelter- 
ing other  trees,  with  the  exception  of  the  spruce  fir,  which,  being  of  a  more 
conical  shape,  admits  more  light  and  air  to  the  heads  of  the  trees  which  are 
to  be  dftiwn  up  by  it.  The  Scotch  pine  is,  however,  altogether  unfit  for  giving 
shelter  in  single  rows,  unless  the  branches  are  allowed  to  remain  on,  from  the 

Sound  upwards,  and  the  roots  have  free  scope  on  every  side.  Hence,  this  pine, 
le  everv  other  species  of  the  tribe,  is  altogether  unfit  for  a  hedgerow  tree. 
When  planted  in  narrow  belts  round  fields  for  shelter,  it  soon  becomes  un- 
sigbtly»  unless  the  trees  stand  so  thm  as  to  allow  of  their  being  clothed*  with 
branches  from  the  ground  upwards.  The  true  situation  for  this  tree,  when 
grown  for  timber,  is  in  masses  over  extensive  surfaces. 

An  an  ornamental  tree,  various  opinions  are  entertained  of  the  Scotch 

7  B 
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pine ;  the  diversity  of  which  may  be  partly  owing  to  the  great  extent  to  which 
the  tree  has  been  planted  in  almost  every  part  of  the  low  country  of  Britain; 
and  the  great  dirorence  between  the  tree  in  these  plantations,  and  in  its 
native  ht^itats,  in  hilly  or  mountainoas  scenery.  Even  the  difference  be- 
tween the  tree  standing  alone  or  in  small  groups,  and  growing  in  extensive 
plantations,  is  so  great,  that  it  can  hardly  be  recognised  b^  a  general  observer 
to  be  the  same  species  of  tree.  In  close  plantations,  which  have  never  been 
thinned,  the  trees  assume,  after  a  certain  number  of  years,  a  gloomy  sameness 
of  appearance ;  and,  where  these  are  planted  in  belts,  as  they  often  are,  along 
a  public  road, ''  daylight  may  be  seen  for  miles  through  their  naked  stems, 
chilled  and  contracted  as  they  are  with  the  cold.*'  The  timber,  also,  of  trees 
grown  in  the  fertile  soils  of  the  low  country,  which  have  been  cut  down,  being 
8o  much  less  strong  and  durable  than  Highland  or  foreign  wood  of  the  same 
kind,  is  another  cause  of  the  tree  having  got  into  bad  repute,  though  the 
great  objection  to  it  is  its  appearance.     Mason  says,  — 


.**  The  Scottiab  fir,  in  murker  file. 


Rean  his  Inglorious  head,  and  blots  the  fur  hoiison.** 

The  great  contempt  in  which  the  Scotch  fir  is  commonly  held,  says 
Gilpin,  "  arises,  I  believe,  from  two  causes.  People  object,  first,  to  its  colour ;. 
its  dark  murkv  hue  is  unpleasing.  With  regard  to  colour  in  general,  I  think 
I  speak  the  language  ot  painting,  when  I  assert  that  the  picturesque  eye 
makes  little  distinction  in  tnis  matter.  It  has  no  attachment  to  one  colour 
in  preference  to  another,  but  considers  the  beauty  of  all  colouring  as  rcsult- 
ii^  not  from  the  colours  themselves,  but  almost  entirely  from  the  harmony 
with  other  colours  in  their  neighbourhood.  So  that,  as  the  fir  tree  is  sup- 
ported, combmed,  or  stationed,  it  forms  a  beautiful  umbrage,  or  a  murky  spot. 
A  second  source  of  that  contempt  in  which  the  Scotch  fir  is  commonly  held 
is,  our  rarely  seeing  it  in  a  picturesque  state.  Scotch  firs  are  seldom  planted 
as  single  trees,  or  in  a  judicious  group;  but  generally  in  close  compact  bodies, 
in  thick  array,  which  sufibcates  or  cramps  them ;  and,  if  they  ever  get  loose 
from  this  bondage,  they  are  already  ruined.  Their  lateral  branches  are  gone, 
and  their  stems  are  drawn  into  poles,  on  which  their  heads  appear  stuck  as 
on  a  centre.  Whereas,  if  the  tree  had  grown  in  its  natural  state,  all  mischief 
had  been  prevented :  its  stem  would  have  taken  an  easy  sweep,  and  its 
lateral  branches,  which  naturally  grow  with  almost  as  much  beautiful  irregu- 
larity as  those  of  deciduous  trees,  would  have  hung  loosely  and  negligently ; 
and  the  more  so,  as  there  is  something  peculiarly  light  and  feathery  in  its 
foliage.  I  mean  not  to  assert  that  every  Scotch  fir,  though  in  a  natural 
state,  would  possess  these  beauties ;  but  it  would  at  least  have  the  chance 
of  other  trees ;  and  I  have  seen  it,  though,  indeed,  but  rarely,  in  such  a 
state  as  to  equal  in  beauty  the  most  elegant  stone  pine.  All  trees,  indeed, 
crowded  together,  naturally  rise  in  perpendicular  stems;  but  the  fir  has 
this  peculiar  disadvantage,  that  its  lateral  branches,  once  injured,  never 
shoot  again.  A  grove  of  crowded  saplings,  elms,  beeches,  or  almost  any 
deciduous  trees,  when  thinned,  will  throw  out  new  later^  branches,  and 
in  time,  recover  a  state  of  beauty ;  but,  if  the  education  of  (he  fir  has  been 
neglected,  he  is  lost  for  ever."  (^For,  Seen,,  i.  n,  91.) 

The  Scotch  fir,  in  perfection,  continues  Gilpin,  **  I  think  a  very  fine  tree, 
though  we  have  little  idea  of  its  beauty;  and  it  is  generally  treated  with  great 
contempt.  It  is  a  hardy  plant,  and  is  therefore  put  to  every  servile  office.  If 
you  wish  to  screen  your  house  fi*om  the  south-west  wind,  plant  Scotch  firs, 
and  plant  them  close  and  thick.  If  vou  want  to  shelter  a  nursery  of  young 
trees,  plant  Scotch  firs ;  and  the  phrase  is,  you  may  afterwards  weed  them 
out  as  you  please.  This  is  ignominious.  I  wish  not  to  rob  society  of  these 
hardy  services  from  the  Scotch  fir :  nor  do  I  mean  to  set  it  in  competition 
with  many  trees  of  the  forest,  which,  in  their  infant  state,  it  is  accustomed  to 
shelter  :  all  I  mean  is,  to  rescue  it  ftom  the  disgrace  of  being  thought  fit  for 
nothing  else,  and  to  establish  its  character  as  a  picturesque  tree.  For 
myself,  I  admire  its  foliage,  both  the  colour  of  the  leaf,  and  its  mode  of 
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growth.  Its  ramification,  too,  is  irregular  and  beautiful,  and  not  unlike  that 
of  the  stone  pine,  which  it  resembles,  also,  in  the  easy  sweep  of  its  stem,  an4 
likewise  in  the  colour  of  the  bark,  which  is  commonly,  as  it  attains  age,  of  a  rich 
reddish  brown.  The  Scotch  fir,  indeed,  in  its  stripling  state,  is  less  an  object 
of  beauty.  Its  pointed  and  spiry  shoots,  during  the  &r8t  year  of  its  growth, 
are  formal ;  and  yet  I  have  sometimes  seen  a  good  contrast  produced  ^tweeo 
its  spiry  points  and  the  round-headed  oaks  and  elms  in  its  neighbourhood. 
When  I  speak,  however,  of  the  Scotch  fir  as  a  beautiful  individual,  I  conceive 
it  when  it  has  outgrown  all  the  improprieties  of  its  youth;  when  it  has 
completed  its  full  age,  and  when,  like  Ezekiel's  cedar,  it  has  formed  its 
head  among  the  thick  branches.  I  may  be  singular  in  my  attachment  to  the 
Scotch  fir.  I  know  it  has  many  enemies;  but  my  opinion  will  weigh  only 
with  the  reasons  I  have  given."  (Ibid.^  Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder,  in  his 
con^mentary  on  this  passage,  says,  "  We  agree  with  Mr.  Gilpin  to  tlie  fullest 
extent  in  his  ajpprobation  of  the  Scotch  fir  as  a  picturesque  tree.  We,  fop 
our  parts,  confess,  that,  when  we  have  seen  it  itowering  in  full  mcyesty  in  the 
midst  of  some  appropriate  Highland  scene,  and  sendjing  its  limbs  abroad  with  aU 
the  unconstrained  freedom  of  a  hardy  mountaineer,  as  if  it  claimed  dominion 
over  the  savage  reeions  around  it,  we  have  looked  upon  it  as  a  very  sublime 
object.  People  who  have  not  seen  it  in  its  native  climate  and  soil,  and  who 
judge  of  it  from  the  wretched  abortions  which  are  swaddled  and  suffocated  in 
English  plantations,  in  deep,  heavy,  and  eternally  wet  clavs,  may  well  call  it 
a  wretched  tree ;  but,  when  its  foot  is  among  its  own  Highland  heather,  and 
when  it  stands  freely  on  its  native  knoll  of  dry  gravel,  or  thin}y  covered  rock, 
over  which  its  roots  wander  far  in  the  wildest  reticulation,  whilst  its  tall,  fur- 
rowed, and  often  gracefully  sweeping  red  and  grey  tmmk,  of  enojrmous  cir^ 
cumference,  rears  aloft  its  high  umbrageous  canopy,  then  would  the  greatest 
sceptic  on  this  point  be  compelled  to  prostrate  his  mind  before  it  with  a  vene- 
ration which,  perhaps,  was  never  before  excited  in  him  by  anv  other  tree." 
(Laud,  Gilp,i  i.  p.  174.)  To  enable  the  reader  to  judge  of  the  cprrectness 
of  the  opinion  or  Gilpin  and  Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder,  with  which  we  entirely 
i^ee  as  to  the  beauty  of  this  tree,  in  certain  circumstances  of  age  and  situar 
tion,  we  have  only  to  refer  to  figs.  2051.  and  2052^  in  p.  2163.  and  p.  2164. ; 
to  the  plates  of  tins  tree  in  our  last  Volume ;  and  to  the  beautiful  views  of 
scenery  in  the  Highlands,  by  Robson  and  Nesfield. 

Soil  and  &twUim,  A  granitic  soil,  it  is  generally  allowed  both  by  3ritisl^ 
and  Continental  writers,  is  the  most  congenial  to  the  Scotch  pine ;  and  the 
sand  and  gravel  of  the  Forests  of  Rastadt  and  Hagueneau  are  composed  of 
the  debris  of  this  rock.  J.  S.  Menteath,  Esq.,  has  remarked  that  the  Scotch 
pine  does  not  harden  its  wood  well  when  growing  on  the  grauwacke ;  and 
several  others  have  observed  that  it  is  short-lived,  and  n^ver  attains  a  large 
size  on  chalk.  The  Scotch  pine.  Sang  observes,  will  grow  and  flourish  in 
any  kind  of  soil,  from  a  sand  to  a  clay,  provided  the  substratum  be  rubble  or 
rock  ;  "  but  in  wet  tilly  soils  it  ought  never  to  be  planted ;  because,  whenever 
the  roots  have  exhausted  the  turf,  or  upper  soil,  and  begin  to  perforate  the  sub- 
soil, the  tree  languishes  and  dies."  It  is  justly  observed  by  Mathews,  that  the 
natural  location  of  the  Scotch  pine  in  poor  sanoy  soils  does  not  result  from  these 
soils  being  best  adapted  for  it,  but  from  its  growing  more  vigorously  in  them  than 
any  other  tree.  Should  any  one  doubt  this,  he  observes,  let  him  make  an  excurr 
sion  into  Mar  Forest,  and  there  he  will  find  the  Scotch  pine  in  every  description 
of  soil  and  situation,  but  always  thriving  best  in  ^od  timber  soil ;  and,  in  shprt, 
not  differing  verv  materially,  in  respect  to  soil,  from  the  sycamore,  the  elm, 
the  oak,  or  the  ash.  Mr.  Mathews  also  mentions  that,  though  the  Scotch 
pine  has  a  superior  adaptation  to  dry,  sharp,  and  rocky  soils,  yet  there  are 
many  situations  of  poor  wet  till  and  day,  and  even  of  peat  jnoss  ground, 
where  it  would  be  advantageous  to  plant  the  Scotch  pine;  because,  from  its 
roots  running  along  the  surface,  no  other  timber  tree  will  thrive  so  well  i^ 
such  soils.  .  The  same  author  observes  that  nothiiijp^  conduces  so  much  to  the 
quality  of  Scotch  pine  wood,  as  the  exposure  pf  the  tree  while  growing. 
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^  Under  the  great  shdter  of  the  close-planted  woods,  the  timber  is  soft  and 
porous,  without  much  resin ;  but,  imder  great  exposure,  especially  to  dry  air, 
the  timber  is  hard,  close,  and  resinous.  This  is,  however,  considerabh'  mo- 
dified by  the  soil"  (On  Naval  Timber,  Scc^p.  339.)  According  to  Dr. Walker, 
the  Scotch  pine  may  be  planted  on  the  thinnest  and  driest  soils,  and  also  in 
mossy  soil,  when  it  is  less  than  2  ft.  in  depth,  and  bottomed  with  gravel 
rather  than  with  clay.  It  may  also  be  planted  in  sand  on  the  sea  shore,  and 
on  mountains  to  the  heieht  of  1400  feet.  (Highlands  of  Scotland,  ii.  p.  237.) 
In  Enghind,  it  is  found  tnat  the  Scotch  pine  wUl  grow  on  everr  soU ;  but  that, 
among  dry  soils,  the  one  on  which  it  thrives  the  least  is  chalk.  The  worse 
the  soil,  the  iarUier  the  pUmts  should  be  placed  apart,  in  order  to  insure  their 
vigorous  growth ;  but,  as  this  distance  will  admit  of  their  becoming  branchy 
trees,  what  the  timber  gains  in  strength  and  durability,  it  will  lose  in  its  fit* 
ness  for  many  purposes,  from  the  number  of  the  knots  produced  by  leaving 
on  the  branches. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  The  Scotch  pine  produces  cones  at  the  age  of 
fifteen  or  twenty  years ;  and  every  cone  generally  contains  firom  60  to  100 
seeds.  The  cones  are  gathered  in  the  months  of  December  and  January,  and 
laid  in  a  dry  loft,  where  they  will  keep  good  for  a  year  or  two,  if  not  wanted 
for  sowing;  and  whence  they  may  betaken  in  early  spring,  and  exposed  to  the 
sun,  or  at  any  season  and  slightly  dried  on  a  kiln,  as  alreiuly  directed,  p.  2131 . 
Eleven  impmal  gallons,  or  about  a  bushel  and  a  half,  of  cones,  will  afford 
1  lb.  of  seed  with  the  wings  on,  or  from  13  oz.  to  14  oz.  without  wings.  A 
bushel  and  a  half  of  seeds,  with  the  wings  on,  weigh  12  lb. ;  and  without  the 
wings,  26  lb.  As  mi^ht  be  expected,  the  seed  keeps  longest  when  the  wings 
are  left  on.  If  kept  m  a  dry  place,  and  turned  over  occasionally,  to  prevent 
it  fi'om  heating,  the  seed  will  keep  fresh  several  years;  but  its  vitality  is  very 
doubtful  after  the  second  year.  Old  seeds  are  easily  proved  by  aowmg  a  few 
in  a  pot,  and  placing  it  in  heat  in  a  moist  atmosphere;  when,  if  the  se^s  are 
fteeh,  they  will  come  up  in  a  few  days.  In  general,  however,  the  fireshness 
of  the  seeds  may  be  ascertained  by  openine  them ;  and,  if  the  kernel  is  plump 
and  firagrant,  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  their  germinating.  In  the  IMcthn^ 
noire  des  Eaux  et  Forett^  it  is  said  that,  in  France,  the  seeds  of  the  spruce, 
which  are  of  a  reddish  colour,  are  sometimes  turned  black  by  means  of  powdered 
charcoal,  and  sold  for  those  of  the  wild  pine;  but  nothing  of  this  kind  takes 
place  in  Britain,  as  the  seeds  of  the  latter  species  are  of  all  the  most  abun- 
dant, and  consequently  the  cheapest.  The  seeds  should  be  sown  in  beds  in 
lifht  rich  soU,  and  covered  very  slightly,  perhaps  fi'om  a  sixteenth  to  a  fourth 
of  an  inch,  according  to  the  soil,  situation,  and  climate.  Sang  directs  the 
seeds  to  be  sown  so  as  to  rise  at  the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from  one 
another,  and  the  covering  to  be  ^in.  thick.  In  France  and  Germany, 
forests  of  wild  pine  are  frequently  raised  by  sowing  the  seed  where  the  plants 
are  finally  to  remain ;  in  wnich  case  an  acre,  where  the  soil  and  situation  are 
fiivourable,  will  reauire  14  lb.  of  seeds  with  the  wines  on,  and  11  lb.  without 
the  wings ;  and,  where  the  soil  and  situation  are  unrnvourable,  16  lb.  with  the 
wings,  and  12  lb.  without  them.  If  the  seeds  are  sown  in  rows,  half  the 
quantity  will  suffice  in  both  cases.  The  time  for  sowing,  whether  in  the 
nursery  or  in  the  forest,  is  from  the  end  of  March  to  the  beginning  of  May ; 
taking  the  climate  of  London  for  one  extreme,  and  that  of  Aberdeen  for  the 
other. 

Boutcher,  from  having  observed  that  the  seeds  of  the  Scotch  pine  are  often 
injured  by  kilndrying,  recommends  not  gathering  the  cones  in  tne  December 
of  the  same  year  in  which  they  ripen,  but  dtferring  this  to  the  March  or 
April  following;  and  then  keqping  them  in  a  dry  place  till  June,  July,  or 
August,  sooner  or  later,  according  as  the  weather  becomes  hot.  At  this 
season,  they  are  to  be  taken  out  and  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  sun  during 
the  day ;  but  put  under  cover  in  the  evenings,  and  kept  constantly  from  rain 
and  dew.  In  a  few  days  the  cones  will  expand,  and  the  seeds  will  rattle 
within  them,  when  they  can  be  easily  taken  out  by  sifting,  &c.    They  are 
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then  to  be  kept  in  bags  or  boxes  in  a  dry  room,  till  the  sowine  season  in  the 
April  following.  Boutcher  recommends  sowing  the  pine  seed  in  shady  bor- 
ders of  eenerous  loose  mould,  about  the  middle  of  March ;  and  covering  it 
}  in.  thi<^,  or  coyerine  it  at  first  ^  in. ;  and,  just  as  the  seed  begins  to  y^ge  . 
tate,  raking  off  one  naif  of  the  coyering  with  a  short-toothed  rake.  Many 
thousands  of  plants,  in  stiff  grounds  and  dry  seasons,  he  sav8,for  want  of  this 
precaution,  are  smothered ;  being  unable  to  struggle  with  the  hard-crusted 
surface.  Baudrillart  makes  the  same  remark  wit^  reference  to  the  Scotch 
pine  raised  in  nurseries  in  France.  BoutchePs  reason  for  sowine  the  Scotch 
pine  so  early  is,  that,  when  the  plants  are  not  well  rooted  bcSore  the  hot 
seasons  sets  in,  they  become  stunted,  and  are  sometimes  killed.  It  will  be 
obseryed  that,  by  Boutcher's  plan,  a  year  is  lost,  but  in  other  respects  it  seems 
unexceptionable.  When  the  seeds  are  kilndned  with  care,  and  at  a  low 
temperature,  they  will  not  be  injured ;  and  the  labour  attending  this  process 
roust  be  less  than  that  of  removing  them  at  lest  twice  a  day,  for  several  weeks, 
from  a  shed  or  loft  into  the  open  air,  and  back  again.  After  the  plants  come 
up,  if  they  can  be  supplied  with  water  for  two  or  three  weeks,  it  will  greatly 
increase  their  vigour.  In  the  following  April,  they  may  be  transplanted  into 
nursery  lines,  1  ft.  Sin.  asunder;  and  6 in.  or  Tin.  apart  in  the  row,  where 
they  may  remain  two  years ;  after  which  they  should  be  removed  to  their 
final  destination  :  or,  should  large  plants  be  required,  they  may  be  removed 
a  second  time,  and  planted  in  the  nursery,  in  rows  3  ft.  asunder,  and  1  ft.  6  in. 
apart  in  the  row;  wnere,  after  standing  two  years,  tliey  **  will  transplant  with 
aosolnte  sitfety,  and  grow  as  fi'eely  as  the  younger  plants ;  notwithstanding 
the  general  prejudice  against  old  Scotch  pmes,  which  has  only  a  good  foun- 
dation when  they  have  not  been  transplanted  seasonably,  or  properly  culti- 
vated." (Treatiie  on  Forett  TVeet,  ^.,  p.  136.)  The  general  nursery  nractice 
is  to  allow  seedling  Scotch  pines  to  remain  two  years  in  the  seed-bea ;  after 
which  they  are  taken  up,  and  planted  in  rows  1  ft.  2  in.  apart,  and  3  in.  apart 
in  the  lines,  taking  care  never  to  prune  the  tops,  and  to  iT\jure  the  roots  as 
little  as  possible.  ^  If  they  remain  a  third  year  m  the  seed-bed,"  says  Sang, 
**  they  are  good  for  nothing."  Scotch  pines,  the  same  author  observes,  **  should 
never  stand  longer  in  the  lines  than  one  j^ear  after  planting,  unless  they  are 
to  be  planted  out  in  very  fine  soil ;  in  which  case,  tney  may  be  allowed  two 
years  in  the  lines,  but  at  the  distance  of  6  in.  between  plant  and  plant.  Two- 
years  seedling  Scotch  pines  of  good  growth,"  he  says,  '*  one  year  planted  out 
on  good  soil,  rise  with  far  better  roots  in  proportion  to  their  tops  than  when  of 
any  other  age,  and  are  therefore  more  fit  for  eeneral  use."  (Plant.Kal.^  p.  319.) 
Mr.  Parquharson  of  Marlee,  writing  to  Dr.  Hunter  in  1765,  gives  the  £oU 
lowing  account  of  his  mode  of  raising  the  Scotch  pine  from  seeds,  and  planting 
H  out  on  the  Highland  mountains.  He  gathers  the  cones  in  Febmary  or 
March,  from  thriving  youuff  trees ;  and  sows  the  seeds  in  the  end  of  April  or 
the  beginning  of  May,  in  light  loamy  soil,  trenched  1  ft.  6  in.  deep,  and  laid 
out  in  beds  5  ft.  broad.  He  sows  the  seeds  very  thick,  and  covers  them  witfi 
a  "  tiiick  sifting  of  mould,"  from  the  alleys.  Plants  raised  in  this  manner,  he 
says,  will  rise  like  a  brush.  No  kind  of  manure  should  be  given  to  the  beds, 
as  productive  of  weeds ;  the  drawinff  of  which  not  only  brings  up  many  of  the 
tender  plants,  but  loosens  the  ground,  and  makes  blanks  that  let  m  the  firost  in 
winter,  and  the  drought  in  summer.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  sowing,  he  never 
considers  his  crop  of  plants  good  unless  he  has  above  1000  in  each  foot  long 
of  the  beds,  that  is,  in  five  square  feet,  upon  their  haying  two  seasons'  growth. 
**  I  plant  them  out,"  he  says,  **  irregularly  from  the  seed-bed,  about  3  ft. 
isunder,  upon  the  mountainous  ground  where  they  are  to  rise  to  perfection. 
I  begin  to  plant  the  driest  ground  in  autumn,  18  months  after  sowing,  and  per- 
sist m  this  operation  until  the  frost  prevents  me.  I  b^;in  again  in  February,  or, 
radier,  as  the  weather  admits,  and  continue  this  work  sometimes  till  the  end 
of  April,  so  as  to  plant  out  the  product  of  2-year-old  seed-beds.  I  put  the  plants 
into  the  ground  with  two  cuts  of  a  spade,  made  in  the  form  of  the  letter  V,  thus 
<^;  I  raise  the  point  of  the  angle  with  what  we  call  a  dibble,  or  wooden  spa- 
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tula,  with  a  handle  about  1  ft«  6  in.  in  length ;  and,  lapring  the  plant  up  to  the 
neck,  tread  down  the  raised  sod  with  the  foot.  In  this  method^  two  men  may 
plant  1000  plants  in  a  day.  When  the  ground  is  rocky,  or  very  stonv,  I  use 
a  dibble  shod  with  iron,  having  a  cleft  at  the  extremity  to  lead  down  the  root, 
putting  the  plants  into  the  ground  in  the  manner  that  cabbages  are  planted. 
One  man  will  plant  as  many  in  this  way  as  two  in  the  other ;  yet  the  first 
methoii  is  preferable  where  the  ground  admits  of  it,  as  I  have  always  observed 
fewer  plants  to  fail  by  it.  My  reason  for  planting  direct  from  the  seed-bed, 
without  transplanting  in  a  nursery,  is,  that  it  comes  nearest  to  the  operation 
of  nature.  Plants  that  have  been  removed  from  the  seed-bed,  and  trans- 
planted in  the  nursery,  must  necessarily  have  their  roots  pruned  considerably 
before  they  can  be  planted  in  pits  of  the  kind  above  described,  which  adds 
greatly  to  the  expense.  Besides,  nursing  causes  a  luxuriant  growtli  in  this 
hardy  mountainous  tree,  which  spoils  its  nature,  and  robs  it  of  longevity." 
(Hunt,  Ere/,  SyL,  i.  p.  290.) 

Culiure  in  Plantations,  Little  remains  to  be  added  to  what  has  been  said 
on  this  subject  in  our  general  introduction  to  the  i4bi6tinae,  p.  2132.  The 
Scotch  pine,-  when  planted  with  a  view  to  the  production  of  timber,  should 
always  be  in  large  masses ;  and  when  with  a  view  to  ornament,  in  single  trees 
or  in  small  groups.  It  should  never  be  planted  in  belts,  or  in  narrow  plan- 
tations, unless  the  plants  are  thinned  out,  so  as  to  admit  of  their  retaining 
their  branches  from  the  ground  upwards ;  in  which  case  the  timber  produced 
will  be  of  little  use.  When  the  plantations  arc  made  on  a  surface  that  is 
tolerably  even  and  regular,  the  plants  should  always  be  inserted  in  lines,  for 
the  greater  convenience  of  future  culture ;  but  when  the  surfture  is  rocky, 
steep,  and  in  other  respects  irregular,  the  plants  can  only  be  nut  in  accord- 
ingly. The  nice  points  in  the  management  of  Scotch  pme  plantations  are» 
the  thinninff  and  pruning  i  both  of  which  should  be  performed  very  spariiiffly, 
where  tall  clean  timber  is  the  object  in  view.  Both  operations  must  be  guided, 
in  a  great  measure,  by  the  quantity  of  timber  which  the  soil  is  estimated  to 
produce  on  a  given  space. 

The  Culture  of  the  Scotch  Pine  in  tlie  North  of  Scotland  has  been  thus 
detailed  to  us  by  Mac])her8on  Grant,  Esq.  of  Ballindalloch,  in  Inverness-shire, 
a  successful  and  very  extensive  planter  :  —  "In  the  northern  counties  of 
Scotland,  the  Pinus  sylv^tris  has  for  a  lon^  time  been  pretty  extensively 
planted ;  and,  although  this  is  the  native  locality  of  the  tree,  it  has  been  very 
generally  remarked  that  the  artificial  are  very  inferior  to  the  natural  woods. 
Much  discussion  had  arisen,  and  many  theories  had  been  broached,  to 
explain  this  inferiority,  till  it  was  at  length  suggested  that  it  might  very 
probably  be  caused  by  the  circumstance  of  the  seed,  from  which  the  plants 
were  produced,  being  collected  from  unhealthy  and  stunted  trees,  in  districts 
more  accessible  than  those  in  which  the  tree  attains  its  greatest  perfection. 
Premiums  for  the  greatest  quantity  of  plants  grown  from  seed  gathered  in  the 
natural  forests  have  for  some  years  been  offered  by  the  Highland  and  Agri- 
rultural  Society  of  Scotland ;  and  have  been  awarded  to  Mr.  Grigor,  nursery- 
man at  Elgin,  who  has  taken  great  pains  to  further  this  object,  and  who  last 
year  likewise  obtained  a  premium  for  the  best  Bejfort  on  the  Natural  Forests  of 
Scotland,  (See  p.2l65.)  Until  within  the  Inst  20 years,  phuitations,  in  this  part  of 
the  country,  were  formed  of  Scotch  pine  alone ;  but  it  is  now  usual  to  mix  them 
with  larch  in  nearly  equal  proportions;  and  here  we  plant  about  two  larches 
to  one  pine.  The  Scotch  pines  are  procured  from  the  nurserymen  two-years- 
old  seedlings ;  and  they  are  placed  at  once  on  the  hilly  ground,  where  they  are 
iinally  to  remain.  A  workman,  with  a  common  spade,  makes  a  double  cut  at 
right  angles,  like  the  letter  T,thus  H ;  raising  the  turf  slightly  ^vith  the  spade,  so 
as  to  admit  the  insertion  of  the  plant  at  the  point  where  the  two  cuts  meet : 
a  woman  or  boy  follows  with  the  plants;  and,  having  placed  one  in  the  open- 
ing, compresses  the  turf  by  stampmg  on  it  with  the  foot.  In  this  manner,  a 
man  and  hfty  will  plant  about  1000  in  a  winter  day  (six  hours).  The  number 
of  plants  is  about  .MKK)  to  the  impcriul  acre.     The  larches  arc  of  the  same 
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age,  and  are  planted  in  the  same  way,  as  the  pines.  The  seasons  of  planting 
are  autumn  and  spring ;  but  the  former  is  preferred,  from  the  uncertainty  of 
getting  the  work  accomplished  in  spring,  on  account  of  snow  and  frost.  The 
men  are  paid  \s,y  and  the  women  and  boys  6d. ,  per  day,  of  six  hours.  The 
Scotch  pine  plants  of  the  true  kind  (from  Highland  seed)  cost  2s.  per  thou- 
sand of  1200,  and  the  two-years'  seedling  larches  3«.  per  thousand.  To 
these  exi^enses  must  be  added  that  of  fencing,  which  varies  according  to 
the  situation  of  the  plantation.  If  near  farms,  stone  walls  or  turf  dikes 
faced  with  stone  are  required ;  if  further  removed  from  the  approaches  of 
cattle,  turf  fences  ore  sufficient ;  whilst  in  the  most  remote  parts,  where  occa- 
sional inroads  from  sheep  are  alone  to  be  apprehended,  fences  are  sometimes 
dispensed  with,  and  a  person  resident  on  the  spot  is  employed,  at  a  small  salary, 
(say  5L  per  annum)  to  protect  the  plantation  by  driving  away  any  sheep 
or  cattle  that  may  encroach  on  it.  A  healthy  plantation  should  be  safe  from 
injury  from  sheep  in  8  years,  and  in  12  years  from  cattle.  In  wet  portions  of 
the  hilly  ground,  narrow  surface  drains  are  of  great  advantage,  and  may  be 
made  at  a  small  expense. 

**  In  the  natural  forests  of  Scotch  pine,  the  plants  spring  up  of  different 
ages ;  and,  being  consequently  of  various  sizes,  the  stronger  ^dually  destroy 
tfie  weaker,  until  the  wood  is  reduced  to  the  distances  at  which  the  trees  can 
ultimately  stand ;  whilst  the  lateral  branches  gradually  decay  and  fall  off,  so 
that  thinning  and  pruning  are  c^uite  unnecessary.  In  short,  a  natural,  or 
self^own,  forest  or  Scotch  fir  is  lefl  entirely  to  nature.  Nature  sows  the 
seed,  rears  the  tree,  prunes  and  thins  the  wood ;  and  the  hand  of  man  is 
applied  only  to  cut  it  aown  when  fit  for  timber.  In  this  manner,  the  exten- 
sive forests  of  Glenfeshie,  Rothiemurchus,  Dulnain,  Glenmore,  and  Abemethy, 
on  the  Spey,  and  those  of  Braemar  and  Invercauld  on  the  Dee,  were  pro- 
duced. The  high  price  of  timber  during  the  war  induced  the  proprietors  of 
those  fine  woods  to  cut  them  down.  Most  of  them  are  now  exhausted ;  and 
the  few  trees  which  remain  of  the  others  scarcely  sufiice  to  convey  an  idea 
of  those  that  are  gone.  For  several  years,  18,000/!  per  annum  was  produced 
from  the  Kothiemurchus  wood,  afler  deducting  all  expenses  of  felling,  sawing, 
and  floating  to  the  mouth  of  the  Spey ;  and  a  sum  not  less  than  250,000/. 
has  probably  been  obtained  from  that  forest  alone.  The  ground  which  has 
been  cleared  is  rapidly  regaining  its  covering  of  wood :  wherever  the  heath  is 
short,  and  especially  where  the  surface  is  broken  so  as  readily  to  admit  the 
seed,  thousands  of  plants  spring  up ;  nor  do  I  know  a  more  interesting  sight, 
than  this  gradual  progress  of  nature  to  repair  the  destruction  caused  by  the 
hand  of  man. — Macpherson  Grant.   BaiUttdaihch,  Auguit  26.  1837." 

Thimdng  and  Pruning,  om  at  present  practised  in  the  Scotch  Pine  Plantations  in 
the  North  ^Scotland.  After  perusing  Mr.  Origor's  Report  on  the  native  pine 
forests  of  Gotland,  of  which  an  abstract  is  given  in  p.  2165.,  we  wrote  to  him 
for  information  on  the  subjects  of  thinning  and  pruning,  as  actually  practised  in 
these  forests,  and  abo  in  artificial  plantations ;  and  as  to  the  enects  of  the 
neglect  of  either  or  both  of  these  operations.  To  our  api)lication  Mr.  Grigor 
kindly  and  promptly  sent  us  the  following  answer : — **  The  old  trees  of  the 
native  Scotch  pine  forests  have  trunks  quite  clean  and  free  from  old  stumps,  so 
that  the  side  branches  must  have  rotted  off  when  the  trees  were  young,  and 
of  a  small  size.  Some  of  the  pines,  grown  on  exposed  situations,  have  strong 
aide  branches,  but  not  very  near  the  ground :  such  branches  are  commonly 
found  above  large  clean  trunks  of  from  15  ft,  to  30  f^  in  length.  When  the 
timber  of  these  forests  is  cut  up,  loose  knots  are  rarely  met  with  :  indeed, 
knots  of  any  importance  are  seldom  seen,  except  where  such  were  attached  to 
live  branches  at  the  time  the  trees  were  felled.  The  wood  of  the  old  trees 
appears  so  clean  and  equal  when  sawn  up,,  that,  in  many,  only  very  slight 
marks. of  lateral  branches  are  visible.  Ihe  young  trees,  of  from  25  to  40 
years'  growth,  present  regular  tiers  of  decayed  branches  near  the  ground, 
which  fall  away  in  course  of  time.  The  proprietors  of  the  native  forests 
sometimes  prune  and  thin  the  woods,  but  not  often :  they  thin  when  the 
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trees  are  much  crowded,  and  of  nearly  an  equal  size,  especially  when  situated 
near  a  road  or  river,  where  timber  is  of  most  value;  but  this  is  not  attended 
to  in  the  more  remote  parts  of  the  forests.  I  have  only  seen  the  trees 
pruned  when  they  stand  quite  thin,  or,  from  having  lost  their  leading  shoots, 
by  sheep  pasturing  the  ground,  or  other  casualty,  have  become  bushy.  In 
this  case,  i  have  seen  a  considerable  extent  gone  over  in  January  and  Fe» 
bruary,  and  pruned  to  the  height  of  from  2  ft.  to  4  ft.  with  the  axe ;  the  whole 
height  of  the  trees  being  from  5  ft.  to  10  ft.  In  the  Htthland  natural  forests, 
the  young  plants  do  not  often  rise  of  equal  strength  imd  size.  There  is 
commonly  a  portion  of  them  (a  sufficient  crop)  stout  enough  to  overtop  the 
smaller  ones;  and  the  latter  are  of  much  benefit  in  preventing  the  side 
branches  of  the  former  from  advancing  to  a  large  size.  The  side  branches 
of  the  true  Highland  pine  naturally  take  a  wide  or  horizontal  direction, 
whereby  they  are  more  subject  to  decay  by  the  closeness  of  the  trees,  than 
if  they  mclined  to  a  more  perpendicular  figure,  as  do  our  Low  Country  pines. 
In  planted  woods,  the  pine  trees  are  commonly  of  the  same  size  and  age ;  and 
then  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  thin  them,  as  their  tops  rise  equal,  and 
form  a  surface  pandlel  to  that  of  the  ground  on  which  diey  stand ;  there- 
fore, without  relief  by  thinnine,  the  whole  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  injured ; 
whereas,  in  natural  forests,  the  difference  of  sizes  and  ages  is  great,  and 
the  strongest  prevail  unhurt.  I  am  acquainted  with  many  artificial  planta- 
tions of  pine ;  and  the  common  method  is,  to  thin  the  trees  gradually  as  they 
get  too  close  or  too  high  for  their  girt.  Planted  pines  are  not  commonly  pruned, 
that  being  considered  the  worst  mode  of  treatment.  Many  proprietors,  of 
late,  have  given  over  thinning ;  but  the  woods  are  much  hurt  by  being  too 
much  confined.  A  good  tree  can  scarcely  be  seen,  except  near  the  outside, 
or  where  a  road  opens  up  and  admits  air.  I  am  clearly  of  opinion  that  we 
shall  not  have  good  pine  plantations  until  they  are  produced  from  the  seeds 
of  the  native  Highland  forests,  which  are  more  healthy  and  permanent  than 
the  kind  commonly  cultivated.  —  John  Grigor.  Forres^  Sept.  9.  1837." 

The  Earl  of  Aberdeen ;  Macpherson  Grant,  Esq.,  of  Ballindalloch ;  Mr. 
George  Saunders,  gardener  and  forester  to  the  Duke    of  Richmond  at 


Gordon  Castle ;  Mr.  Rov,  nurseryman,  Aberdeen ;  and  other  proprietors  and 
gardeners  of  the  north,  have  sent  us  answers  to  all  our  queries  on  the  subject 


your  letter  during  an  excursion  m  the  upper  part 
county,  precisely  in  the  neighbourhood  of  those  natural  fir  forests  respecting 
which  you  had  written  to  me.  From  the  information  I  have  received,  I 
think  I  mav  venture  to  assure  you  that  these  forests  are  never  thinned, 
at  least  with  the  view  of  promoting  the  growth  of  the  trees ;  nor,  in  fact, 
with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  draining  to  a  limited  extent,  in  particular 
situations,  does  there  ap[Hsar  to  be  any  care  taken,  or  any  management 
whatever  to  exist.  This,  indeed,  is  sufficiently  obvious  from  the  \&y  ap- 
pearance of  the  forest ;  on  lar^  portions  of  which  the  trees  are  thinly 
scattered,  and  at  considerable  intervals ;  in  other  parts,  tliey  are  crowdeti 
together,  and  stand  more  densely  than  they  could  ever  have  been  placed  by 
the  hand  of  the  planter.  This  appearance,  however,  is  not  so  much  the  con- 
sequence of  neglect,  as  the  result  of  an  opinion  that  it  is  best  not  to  meddle 
with  the  trees  at  all.  They  are  left  to  tnin  themselves,  as  it  is  called,  by 
which  the  weak  plants  are  overpowered,  and  destroyed  by  the  stronger.  I 
have  also  been  assured  that,  in  cases  where  the  most  judicious  thinning  has 
been  attempted,  the  admission  of  the  wind  has  proved  much  more  injurious 
to  the  remaining  trees,  than  is  experienced  in  young  woods  of  the  planted 
fir  under  similar  treatment.  1  imagine  that  the  finest  fir  forests  now  existing 
in  Scotland  are  those  to  which  1  have  referred,  in  the  upper  part  T)f  the 
valley  of  the  Dee,  and  in  the  district  of  Braemar.  Many  of  the  trees  are  of 
great  size  and  beauty.  I  have  seen  none,  however,  at  all  to  compare  with  a 
tree  cut  in  the  Duke  of  Gordon's  forest  of  Gleumore,  and  of  which  a  plank  is 
preserved  at  (iordon  Cabtle,  measuring  5  ft.  8  in.  in  diameter,  of  perfectly 
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iound  wood  (see  p.  2161.).  This,  I  presume,  is  by  (ar  the  largest  specimen  of 
P.  sy Iv^^stria  on  record ;  at  least,  I  have  never  seen  or  heard  of  any  at  all  like 
it.—  Aberdeen.   Haddo  Route,  September  4.  1837." 

TlmMmg  and  pruning  in  England.  We  have  ah-eady  noticed  (p.  2134.)  the 
practice  of  Bfr.  Salmon  and  Mr.  Pontey  in  England,  both  strong  advocates 
for  thinning  and  pruning.  On  applying  to  the  IXike  of  Bedford,  to  know  the 
results  of  the  practice  carried  on  under  the  direction  of  these  arboriculturists 
in  the  woods  at  Wobum,  His  Grace's  forester,  Mr.  Ireland,  informs  us  that 
Bfr.  Salmon,  by  cutting  off  large  branches  rather  carried  the  practice  too  far ; 
but  that  the  trees  pruned  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Pontey,  about  the  years 
1802  and  1803,  were  not  in  the  slishtest  depree  iijured,  as  only  a  few  of  the 
smaller  branches  were  taken  off.  On  examming  the  timber  of  such  trees  as 
were  cut  down,  Mr.  Ireland  found  the  places  where  the  brandies  had  been 
cut  off  quite  sound,  with  new  wood  formed  over  them ;  but  this  new  wood, 
thouffh  closely  covering  the  part  cut  off,  yet  did  not  incorporate  itself  vrith  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  found  the  timber  of  some  trees,  where  the  branches 
had  died  off  naturally,  in  which  the  wood  was  unsound,  though  the  wound 
formed  by  the  decayed  branches  was  closely  covered  over  with  new  and 
sound  wood ;  thus,  as  Mr.  Ireland  remarks,  showing  the  advantage  of 
cutting  off  the  branches  close  to  the  bole  when  they  are  quite  small,  and 
before  they  begin  to  decay.  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  ai^er  informing 
us  that  Mr.  Ireland's  statement  as  to  the  effect  of  pruning  the  Scotch  pine  is 
correct,  adds :  "  From  pruning  to  thinning,  the  transition  is  obvious  and 
natural ;  and  I  must  confess  myself  a  decided  advocate  of  bold  but  judicious 
thinning,  in  opposition  to  the  practice  of  the  Duke  of  Portland,  at  Welbeck. 
Perhaps  I  may  inherit  this  from  my  grandfather,  John  Duke  o(  Bedford, 
who  was,  even  in  those  early  days,  a  decided  friend  to  thinning  plantations 
when  young.  I  will  state  an  anecdote  on  thn  subject,  which  is  much  at  your 
service,  and  may  possibly  amuse  the  readers  of  your  Arboretum.  In  the 
year  1743,  my  grandfather  planted  the  large  plantation  in  Wobum  Park,  now 
known  by  the  name  of  the  *  Evergreens'  (to  commemorate  the  birth  of  his 
daughter,  afterwards  Caroline  Duchess  of  Marlborough) ;  being  something 
nK>re  than  100  acres,  and  having  been  before  that  time  a  rabbit  warren, 
without  a  single  tree  upon  it.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years,  the  duke  per- 
ceiyed  that  the  plantation  required  thinning,  in  order  to  acfanit  a  free  circula- 
tion of  air,  and  give  health  and  vigour  to  ue  youn^  trees.  He  accordingly 
gave  instructions  to  his  gardener,  and  directed  him  as  to  the  mode  and 
extent  of  the  thinning  required.  The  gardener  paused  and  hesitated,  and  at 
length  said  : '  Your  Grace  must  pardon  me  if  I  humbly  remonstrate  against 
your  orders,  but  I  cannot  possibly  do  what  you  desire :  it  would  at  once 
destroy  the  young  plantation;  and,  moreover,  it  would  be  seriously  injurious  to 
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mile  along  the  road  leading  from  the  market  town  of  Wobum  to  that  of 
Ampthill,  was  consequently  thinned  according  to  the  instructions  of  the 
duke,  who  caused  a  board  to  be  fixed  in  the  plantation,  facing  the  wood,  on 
which  was  inscribed,  '  This  plantation  has  been  thinned  by  John  Duke  of 
Bedford,  contrary  to  the  advice  and  opinion  of  his  gardener.'  — Bedford. 
The  JDoune  of  RoUnemurchm^  September  2.  1837." 

Felling.  The  age  at  which  the  Scotch  pine  should  be  felled  depends  on 
the  dcigree  of  perfection  which  the  tree  will  attain  in  the  particular  locality. 
On  thin  poor  soils,  where  the  trees  are  planted  thick,  it  may  be  most  profit- 
able to  cut  the  whole  plantation  down,  like  a  crop  of  com,  as  Mr.  Main  re- 
commends (p.  2132.),  at  20  or  30  years'  growth ;  while,  on  deeper  and  more 
substantial  soils,  the  trees  will  eain  in  dimensions  for  double  or  treble  that 
number  of  years ;  and  they  ought  to  be  left  accordingly. 

Acddenis,  Diseases,  Sfc.  We  are  not  aware  of  the  Scotch  pine  being  more 
liable  to  accidents,  diseases,  or  insects,  than  any  other  species  of  /fbi^tins, 
or  that  it  ha«{  any  which  are  peculiar  to  it.     Mathews  states  that  the  red- 
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wooded  Scotch  pine,  when  come  to  some  age,  is,  in  wet  ground,  attacked  bj 
the  rot ;  which  commences  in  the  collar,  and  spreads  to  the  adjacent  roots 
and  up  the  stem,  in  a  manner  very  similar  to  the  rot  in  the  larch.  The  red  wood 
approaches  nearer  to  the  outside  of  the  trunk,  in  trees  where  the  rot  exists, 
than  in  others,  and  is  nearest  that  side  of  the  tree  where  the  rot  is  the  greatest* 
This  disease  is  found  in  trees  growing  in  poor  wet  tills,  and  in  flat,  sandy, 
moorish  soils,  with  a  retentive  subsoil.  '*  The  fact  that  the  red  pine  in  Scot- 
land has  fewer  sap  wood  layers  than  the  red  pine  of  Meroel  or  of  North 
America,  and  also  the  fact  that,  in  most  situations  in  Scotland,  the  red  pine 
soon  decays,  and  soonest  in  the  places  where  the  trees  have  fewest  sap  wood 
layers,  and  where  the  timber  has  been  planted,  that  is,  where  the  cones  have 
been  kilndried,  are  worthy  of  notice.  Scotch  red  pine  has  generally  from 
14  to  40  layers ;  Memd,  from  40  to  50 ;  Canadian,  often  100.  We  consider 
the  long,  moist,  open  winter,  and  cold  ungenial  spring  in  Scotland,  and  the 
till  bottoms  soaking  with  water,  perhaps  aided  by  the  transplanting,  and  the 
kilndrying  of  the  cones,  to  be  the  causes  of  this  early  loss  of  vitality  or  change 
of  sap  wood  into  matured  wood.  In  Poland  and  Prussia,  the  earth  does 
not  remain  so  long  cold  and  moist  as  in  Scotland,  but  is  cither  frozen,  or 
sufficiently  warm  and  dry  :  this  occurs  even  to  a  greater  degree  in  Canada ; 
und  neither  the  Memel  nor  C/anadian  trees  have  any  chance  of  being  planted,  or 
the  seeds  kilndried."  (On  Naval  Timber,  p.  75.)  In  mountainous  countries, 
and  in  countries  subject  to  heavy  &lls  of  snow,  the  Scotch  pme  is  liable  to 
the  accidents  which  we  have  mentioned  (p.  2136.^  as  common  to  the  order 
generally ;  and  not  only  forests  take  fire,  but  also  single  trees.  A  remarkable 
mstance  of  this  last  kind  of  accident  is  noticed  by  Dr.  Howison,  who  visited 
the  north  of  Russia  in  1818 ;  and  who,  having  observed  many  large  trees  of  the 
i'lnus  sylvestris  standing  erect  in  the  forest,  in  a  withered,  and  freauently  in 
a  dead  state,  was  led  to  examine  into  the  reason.  He  was  not  a  little  sur- 
[)rised  to  find  that,  in  many  cases,  although  the  bark  was  entire,  the  interior 
part  or  wood  of  the  tree  was  in  a  great  measure  charred.  On  enquiry,  he 
found  that  this  was  occasioned  by  the  travelling  boors,  in  the  sultnr  dry  wea- 
ther of  summer,  seeking  the  shade  of  large  trees,  and  making  fires  for  dressing 
their  victuals  about  the  roots  of  the  trees.  Many  of  these  roots  lie  near  the 
surface ;  and,  as  they  abound  very  much  with  resinous  matter,  they  readily 
catch  fire.  The  fire  seems  to  be  propagated  slowly,  as  in  match  paper ;  a 
gradual  and  stifled  combustion  creeps  onwards,  encouraged  by  the  droufflit, 
and  constantly  fed  by  the  empyreumatic  oil  of  turpentine  (or  tar),  which  is 
produced  by  the  heat,  until  the  interior  of  the  trunk  itself  be  destroyed. 
{JamesojCs  Journal^  iv.  p.  207.) —  We  have  given  these  ample  detaib  on  the 
subject  of  the  Scotch  pine,  considering  it  by  far  the  most  valuable  timber 
tree  of  the  genus  in  Britain,  and  even  in  Europe. 

Statiatics.  Recorded  Trees,  Oilpin  mentions  Bafilileigh.  in  Berkshire,  m  containing  unne  of 
tlie  most  picturesque  species  of  tlie  Scotch  pine  in  England  in  his  time.  Ho  also  mentions  some 
floe  trees  at  Thirlileby,  near  Think,  in  Yorkshire,  a  few  of  which  still  exist  In  Scotland,  at  bi- 
verary,  a  tree  mentioned  in  the  ArgMMre  Report  has  a  trunk  10  ft.  in  circumference  at  4  ft.  flrom 
the  ground;  one  at  Castle  Huntlcj,  in  Perthshire,  measured  in  1796,  was  13  ft.  6  in.  in  circumfe- 
renoe  at  3  ft.  from  the  ground;  and,  close  by  the  ground,  19  ft.  in  circumference.  Ill  is  tree 
was  considered  at  the  time  the  largest  in  the  county.  At  Cameron,  in  Dumbartonshire,  on 
the  shores  of  Loch  Lomond,  a  tree,  in  1784k  measured  7  ft.  2  in.  in  ctrcumferenoe  at  4  ft  Arom  the 
ground ;  one  at  Bargally,  in  1780,  measured  9  ft.  S  in.  in  circumference,  and  90  ft.  high,  with  S5  ft. 
of  clear  stem.  It  was  planted  in  1G97,  and,  oonsequenUy,  was  nearly  100  years  old.  According  to 
Dr.  Walker,  in  the  year  1740,  the  late  Sir  J.  Nasmyth,  formed  at  New  Posso,  in  Tweeddale,  a  yexy 


cxtensjve  Scotch  pine  plantaUon  on  the  north  side  of  a  barren  hill  ot  considerable  heif^t    In  the 

ny  of  the  trees  in  the  plantation  measured  4  ft.  in  girt,  snd  contained  fVom  4  in.  to  6  In. 

of  red  wood.    In  Irdand,  in  1794,  Hayes  mentions  some  Scotch  pines,  at  Ballybeg  and  at  HiUbrook, 


year  1791,  manj 


which  measured  7  ft.  in  girt  at  5  ft.  ttma  the  ground,  and  5  ft.  at  50  ft.  high.  One  felled  in  its  70ih 
year  was  77|  ft.  in  length  of  clear  timber,  and  measured  U  ft  in  girt  at  50  ft.  flnom  the  ground. 
{Praet.  Treat.,  &c.,  pi  11&)  At  Tiny  Park,  Sir  &  Smyth.  Bart.,  was  one  10  ft.  round,  containing 
nearly  the  same  bulk  for  2d  ft.  At  Luttrelstown,  Earl  of  Carhampton,  one  of  85  years*  growth  ftom 
the  seed  was  11  ft.  in  girt;  and  another,  of  Tery  great  height,  was  11  ft.  10  in.,  or  nearly  4 ft  in 
diameter,  which  Hayes  believed  to  exceed  the  dimensions  of  the  largest  foreign  tleal  OTei  imported. 
These  trees  stood  among  oaks  and  other  trees,  on  very  high  ground,  though  flat  at  top  for  a  con- 
siderable extent,  and  much  exposed.  At  Emo  Park,  Earl  of  Portaxlington,  were  sereral  Scotch 
with  trunks  Arom  8  ft.  to  9  ft.  in  girt,  clear  to  the  height  of  SO  ft.  or  90  ft.*  and  large  wild 
hing  heads,  richly  clothed  with  Itiavee.  (Ibid.) 
Esktmg  lYecs.  In  the  Environs  of  London.  At  Muswcll  Hill,  it  is  SO  ft.  high  ;  at  Ham  House, 
near  Richmond,  it  ii  70  ft.  hiiih,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  4ft.,  and  of  the  head  80  ft. ;  at  ^hittou 
there  are  many  specimen!,  100 years  planted,  from  70  ft.  to  80  ft.  nigh,  with  tnuik*  from  S  ft.  to  S  ft.  in 


'pinos,  witb 
branching 
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Sitt. ;  uBnUck  Pvk,  31  n*n  ntintcd,  1 

K  !•  aft.  hvh.  Ill  DonMihiK,  tl  HdbHTT  Puk, 

BncUey  IUI1,'!t  ii  60  ft.  hfgb,  with  ■  trunk  S^li .  _. 

>  trunk  3R.  4in.  In  dUunMn'.    InSuirn,  ■■  Bi(ibM  Park,  gOiari ^  ..  . 

CturiiiDn[,lti(S0fthiEh.lkgdiuiMl(ri)rtlMtnink4tLSlii.,iiiidorihthHHII0ft.)iil 

ii  ii70n.  hUli,  oiUi  ■tnuik4(t  6in.ln  dimnctK  i  at  Dnpilenr,  8  inn  pluiUil.  11  linft.  hfrl 
SuiHi,  11  Wtndfui,  TO  jan  pluiUi  U  li45  ft.  hbk  1 11  KMbngkc,  WyuriplipUd,  It  iaSO  ft.  I 
lheduiuMRoftlwtnlnkift.,iiDdof()HhudX)R.  InW)lt^lte,il  WiKkHirCMll^iOjcuicauied, 
i(kiGOft.hl|biit  UngftinlC«1«,liliEDft.hlgb,w11hi  trunk  !  ft.  3Iil  iDdtinutn — ifiini,  ti 
LBBdan.  In  Bedlbnlihlrr,  U  Wobuni  Abbn.lt Lftft.  high, thtdlunMnoT thtlruDk3ft.eln., 
*Ddofthcb«iul4Dn.;atScnittahllL,UliWR.tal|ti,  with*  IrunkEft.  din,  tnduniMcr.  In  Bnkiblrc. 
It  Bcu  Wood,  14  nmn  pUnM,  It  It  W  ft.  high.  In  Bucklnitiinuhlr*,  tt  Ibrllngninl,  160  >»n  old, 
UliTOft.  hl|h,  th>rdiuiuwcarth«ininkG£,  uid  of  lh>l>»d4Sft.,  Iheinin!  bFing  clear  to  ihs 
hciihtnfMn.  Thli  trtt  lut  btta  tmyowd  to  b>  lb*  lugnt  oFlheipHlninlbf  kinjdam,  ud  w. 

.indbTHmattmilnbulk,  HR«aTeSMhRTHTancplnn,ir[th  IruoktlKn-inilniumlfrnicc.  In 
~ '^•mlla»,Uii)Xin.hl|b,wUhauunk4ft.indluivt<r,  iDCurBurthcBihlre. 

.97ft.lii(h,tb«dlan>M«(irth«truDk3ft.6ln.,and<>rtheh(Mia)ft.   In  Dn. 

-■-"-"  70  Tt*n  plinad,lt  ItflSft.  hl|h.  In  Ldmlcnblrc,  id  HelbDunK 
ortlictrvnkGft,iind(irib(faa4  56ft.i  ■nather  nt«^l  H  78 n.  Mfb. 
•,.^„r,^  M,  H.i:  .,,••..,  .,..  .in., and  of  tht  hMd  47 ft.  Sin,  ThcK an  tmarkablj  anetmri  In 
Durham,  at  Sunvlck  hik,  !•  one  itllh  ■  trunk  3ft  In  diimflet.  In  Eu«,at  Audin  End,  tO 
iean|ilul(d,Uta4«ft.hifb,thedl(nclerorthelrunk!ft.6ln.,Bndi)rthcbtadZ7ft.  tn  H«cl«nl. 
>hli^atllam*ld,l<I6;eu*<ld,  it  1>  lOOft.  blah,  thedlnoHer  of  the  trunk  Sa,  and  of  Ihc  head 
■SO.    InHartftndihln.at  Bmekelt  HalLltiiiOft  hiih.iFithairunkSft.  In  diaivter.    In  ll«i. 


atOoldenaroie.lt  ii97ft.lii(h,tb«  dlan>M«(irth«  trunk  3ft  6ln.,at.    .  

Mghahtrc,  at  Llaobeda  Hall,  70  nan  planod,  it  It  6S  ft  hl|h.    In  Ldmlcnhli 


HartlbidihlT*,  at  Bmekelt  Hall,  It  it  M  ft  high,  ir 
e.USSR.  htgl     "^     ■ 


Park,  110  rean  Old,  it 


li70ftb^h,th>dlinM 
ft.  high,  the  dUinctn  I 


tlHkcadMft.)aiiolhtr,ci('lhgHnKage,li_ 

90  ft    InNorlblk,at  UeflonHali.itlaSSft  hlgh.wi 

at  Mactlaiigb  Cattle,  it  libUft  high,  with  a  trunk  4  ft  inuiamnn.  in  ounvia,  ai  rinnDraagn  nan, 
a)reartplantfd.Hi>IOOft.high.  ihe  dlamets  sf  the  trunk  Sfti,  aiHt  of  the  head  30ft  :  and  at 
StrHlon Pancnage,  yone  SOft.  high,  with  m  trunk  Sft.  4in.  in  diancter.  In  Warwlckriitre, at 
Combe  Abtci.  100  Tean  plantad,  Itli 70 ft.  high,  ths  diameter  of  the  trunk  3  ft  Bin,,  and  of  tbe 
head  soft.  In  Wnrctaterthlre,  at  Hagler,  ii  one  with  a  trunk  3ft  Sin.  In  diameter ;  at  HKliur 
Houw.  13  ftari  planted,  II  litsft,  high  i  atCrooae,  GS  reart  planted.  It  It  VO  ft,  high,  ihediUKter 
iiflbalrunk3ft.,andof  Ibe  head  fiCft.  In  Vorkthb^,  atCaHle  Howard,  it  iilWft.  high,  tbe 
diameter  of  the  trunk  3lt.,anil  wlih  a  bole  lUuft  In  lengtli  ;  at  Rludler,  nneit  Wft.  high;  witha 
ibeheadSlft  (See'atSufili.lntt'sisaj'  ""         '     "^"' °      '"■"        ■     "■■" 

Phw^MflriitaSnCIind,  In  IheBirirani  of  E^nbutgh.  At  Daimeni  Park,  it  It  GOfL  high, 
the  diameter  of  the  trunk  3  ft.,  and  of  I  he  head  36  ft— South  of  Edinburgh.  In  A)rihlre,al  Dal- 
quharren,  it  iiTO  ft.'hl|h,  the'dlameter  of  tbe  trunk  S  ft.  9  In,  i  (pother,  17 jmn planted,  it  46  ft  high  i 
atKilkertan,  130  7«nalil,  It  ii'oft.  high,  thF  diameter  of  ths  trunk  3  0.;  at  Newark,  It  it  60  ft. 

thTre,  at  l^nln^ame,  110  rean  c^d,  U  la  40ft.  birii,  tha 

diameter  ol'the  trunk  Sft.  4ln,,  aniTof  the  head  4t ft 

North  of  Bllnburgh.  In  Aberdeeoihitc,  at  Thainilon,  it  la 
SS  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  9  in.  In  diameter  g  in  Glen  Dee,  In 
■heEnwpjb.  IKI5S.  llo ■  Bale  of  W  ft,  lalln.)  It  ItTSft  high. 
In  BanaUiIre,at  Gordon  Cattle,  lEiiEKIfthigh.lhedlimeler, 
of  the  trunk  I  ft.  a  In,  and  of  the  head  son.  In  F<»A'-h<.-' 
■t  Klnntlrd  Ctatle,  IJO  t""*  old,  II  It  7i  ft.  bigt 


„  at  Klnntlrd  Ctttle,  lA  t""*  old,  II  It  7i  ft.  high,  th*  dla- 

40  leart  planted,  II  It  50  ft.  Mgh,  the  diameter  of  the  Irunit 

it  ft.Gln,,(ndor  tbdhndXft,    In  Perthahire, at  Lawent  It 
it  60ft.  hl^,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  3ft  4ln..andotilie 


SlU-i  a  Dupplln,  Itlal ...„-, _.  .,„ 

i3ft  ein.iatOleneagk((thcBntinarllr),ltltS0ft.hlgh, 

k  3ft.  61n.  in  diameter;  at  Tarmouth,  It li  60ft. 

— nk4ft  in  diameter;  analhar, 90 TeartpUntcd, 
[he  liunk4ft.,aBdof  thefawui 


■d57n.i  (iDuDpUa,  ltla»ft  high,  the  diaiMler  of  Ihg 

iTunkSftein.iat*'^--' " 

high,withatnink 

diameter  of  the  trunk  Sft.  Sin.,  and' of  tbehead ts'ft', t'al 

In  BUningihire,at  Blair  Drunnnond,?;™™  planted,  it  I.  Soft,  hlghl 

u,  and  (dTthe  hMd  40ft;  at  Alrthni,  TullibodT,  and  Biaiilogie,  are 

ipnimeni  aboie  601).  high,  with  trunk!  aft  liin,  in  diauReii 

■I  Callendar  ParlLlI  it  eoft  Isigh,  thediamcterofthe  trunk  4ft. 

and  of  th<  bead  M  ft.  i  in  BanoDckbum  Wood,  It  ii  74  ft  high  i 

■  and  at  Dunmot;  (tec  j%.  9096,,  to  a  tcale  of  50fl.  to  lln.),  67ft. 

PiaiuwfiiA'HimlrrJimd,  Near Duldin, at  Cn>rettGn»e,ltla 
7S  ft.  high,  the  diameter  oTlhe  trunk  3  ft.  6  in.  and  of  the  head  60  ft. 
In  Klnft  Counli,  at  CharinUle  Foiett,  tS  nart  planled.lt  It  76  It. 
high,  diameter  at  the  trunk  S  ft  In  Fennanaah,  at  florena  Conrt, 

It  tt  8511.  Xii,  the  diameter  of'thetrunk'sfLMn.  InSllgD^at 
HakreeCulIe.  it  <a71ft  high.  In  Kilkennr,  at  ML  Juliet,  it  ta 
p«  i>  ki^     I..  T^^u..,.  .•  .k.  ._>  .J  _  Walli,  e>4  ,  near  Car, 


At,  ft  high.     The  Scotch  |nnc  rit  Ihlt  place  growt   tpuitancouily 
ftnm  need  ihed  br  the  old  trcct ;  ■nd_tbetlni<ier.  which  it  nippoied 


nd  the  llmlier,  which  It  nippoted 
:he>pol  at  3r.  M.  per  cubic  Ibol. 
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Vimu9U94stria  in  Frmtee.  New  Parte,  ftt  Verridrai,  fiO  yean  pitted,  it  It  » ft.  high;  and  a 
pyramidal  TaricCy,  of  the  nme  age,  is  18  ft.  high.  In  BritUnT,  at  Barres,  IS  yean  planted,  it  te  14ft. 
higfa.  AtColombey,  near  Mets.  70  years  planted.  It  te  99  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  tlie  trunk  8  ft.  6  In.  In 
the  Botanic  Garden  at  Avrancbes,  40  years  planted,  it  te  40  ft.  high.  In  the  Parle  of  Clerraux,  near 
ChAt  Meraut,  33  yean  planted,  It  te  69  ft.  high. 

PliMu  ByktittriM  m  oAer  ComOriet.  In  BaTaria,  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Munich,  94  yean  ptanted. 
It »  »ft.  high.  In  Austria,  near  Vienna,  at  Briick  on  the  Leytha,  60  years  pUnted,  it  is  90ft. 
high.  In  Sweden,  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Lund,  It  is  54  ft.  high.  In  Russia,  near  St  Peterslmigh, 
on  the  small  teUnd  of  Sosaory  Rosba,  it  te77  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  9ft.,  and  of  the  hesd 
16  ft.    In  Italy,  at  Monia,  65  years  planted,  it  te  60  ft.  high. 

Commercial  SUUuUcm,  In  the  London  nurseries,  one  year's  seedling  plants 
of  the  common  variety  are  1«.  6<f.  a  thousand ;  two  years'  seedlings^  3i.  6rf. 
a  thousand ;  plants  one  year  transplanted,  lOf.  a  thousand ;  and  two  vears 
transplanted,  80x.  a  thousand.  At  BoUwyller,  single  plants  transplanted  are 
3  cents  each  ;  and  at  New  York,  dO  cents.  Plants  ot  the  Highland  red  pine 
are,  in  London,  \t,  9d,  a  thousand ;  and  at  Origor's  Nursery,  Forres,  N.  B., 
U.6d,aL  thousand;  and  of  the  pin  de  Hagueneau,  at  BoUwyller,  8  cents  each. 
Seeds  of  the  common  Scotch  pine  are,  in  London,  2m.  per  lb ;  of  the  High- 
land pine,  2t,  6</.  per  lb.;  and  seeds  of  the  pin  de  Hagueneau,  at  BoUwyller, 
are  1  franc  50  cents  per  lb. 

*  ±  2,  P,  (s.)  PUM i'lio  Hignke,    The  dwarf,  or  MounUan^  Pine. 

Ideni^katiou.  tUtnke  Beobi,  68.:  WUkL  Sp.  PL,  4.  p.  466. }  Lamb.  Fin.,  ed.  8.,  1. 1  S.j  Cam.  Hort., 
1S7. ;  ClusL  Fan.,  15. :  HaiL  HelT.,  Ka  1603.  y ;  Ait  Hort  Kew.,  ed.  fiL,  5.  p.  314. ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed. 
1838}  Baum.  Cat.  eA  1835. 

SfHommmet.  P,  sylT^sferts  montkna  y  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  ed.  1.,  a  p.  366. ;  P.  s.  hdmiUs  v  Neat.  Cat 
HorL  BUuJtb.,  90.1  P.  c^nte  erdctis  Toum.  IfuL  586.,  Sckeuchx.  tL,  46a,  Du  Ham.  Art.,  i.  a  126.; 
P.  hdmiUs,  ftc,  Toum.  /nH,  586 ;  P.  sued^ticus  sen  carp&tlcus  U^ariach  Mag.,  3ter  bande,  38.  s 
Pin&ster  cbnte  er6ctte  Bank.  Pita.,  492. ;  P.  totirica  MtiL  In  Herb.  Ikuik*. ;  P.  a  montinus  Park., 
1537.  f.  & ',  P.  qu4rtus  austrlacus  Qus.  Hist.,  1.  p.  32. ;  Pin  naln,  Pr. ;  Krumhob,  Qer 

E$uTa9img$.  Lambi  Pin.,  ed.  S.,  1.  t  fi. ;  out  Jig.  S061.,  to  our  usual  scale^  and  Jfgg.  9057.  and  S058., 
ortbenMuralsiae. 

Spec,  Char,^  4>c.    Branches  generaUy  recumbent.    Leaves  short,  stifl^  some- 
what twisted ;  thickly  distributed  over  the  branches,  with  long,  lacerated, 

woolly,  white  sheaths .    Cones, 

when  young,  erect ;  when  ma^ 

ture,  pointing  outwards.  Buds 

(^fig.  2057.)  ovate,  Uunt,  resi- 
nous. Leaves  (^.^058.)  from 

Sin.  to  2^ in.  long;    sheaths, 

at  first,  from  |in.  to  l}in.  Ions, 

white  and  lacerated ;  aherwar£ 

falUng  off  or  shrinking  to  ^  in. 
^^    or  Jin.  long,    and  becoming 

dark  brown  or  black.  Conen 
{d)  from  1^  in.  to  2  in.  long,  and 
from  f  in.  to  1  in.  broad ;  reddish  or 
dark  purplish  brown  when  young,  and 
of  a  dull  brown  when  mature.  Scales 
(b)  and  seeds  (a)  resembling  those 
of  P,  sylv^stris,  but  smaUer.  Cotyledons  5  to  7.  A  large  spreading 
bush,  or  low  tree ;  a  native  of  Europe,  on  mountains.  Introduced  in 
1779;  flowering  and  ripening  its  cones  at  the  same  timer  as  the  Scotch 
pine.  Fig.  20&.  in  p.  2190.  is  a  i)ortrait  of  a  bush  at  Dropmore,  which, 
m  1837,  was  12  fr.  high  and  25  ft.  in  diameter. 

Varietict. 

*  i.  P.  (s.)p>  2  rubrtffflora  has  red  flowers,  but  does  not  difier  in  any  other 

respect  from  P.  (s.)  pumilio.  There  is  a  bush  of  it  at  Dropmore 
above  12ft.  high,  and  covering  a  space  21  ft.  in  diameter. 

*  1  P.  (f.)  p.  3  FUcAeri  Booth,  Lodd.  Cat,,  ed.  1836,  Lawson's  Man., 

p.  333.  —  Only  small  grafted  plants  of  this  variety  are  in  the  country. 
It  not  having  been  introduced  till  about  1832.  In  the  shoots  and 
foHage,  it  b^irs  so  strong  a  resemblance  to  P.  (s.)  pumilio,  that  we 
doubt  very  much  if  it  even  merits  to  be  considmd  as  a  variety  of 
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that  fpwiea;  aerertheless  we  give  it  as  such,  till  it  shall  be  fivther 
known.     la  the  Rorticultural  Society's  Oardea,  it  was,  in  August, 
1837,  4  ft.  6  in.  high,  and  produced  two  cones,  which,  however,  did 
not  arrive  at  maturity.     The  sralu  were  not  hooked,  and  they  did 
not  appear  to  differ  from  those  of  P.  (s.)  pumilio.  Mr,  Booth  elates 
that  be  rused  P.  (s.)p.Vtxheri  in  lfi!S-6,lroni  seeds rec^ved from 
BL  Kin  of  Philadelphia;  from  which  it  might  be  presumed  Uiat 
it  was  Bomethi^  quite  distinct  Irom  any  European  species  or  variety. 
Planls,  in  the  Floctbeck  Nurseries,  are  lOt.  6d,  each. 
■  S  P.  (i.)p.  *  Hughus;  P.  a.  Mugho  Matt.  Camer ;  P.  montana ^oum. 
Cat. ;  P.  Mugho  Jacq.,  Poir,  and  N.  Du  Ham.,  v.  p.  233.  t.  68. ;  P. 
echin&ta  Hort. ;  P.  unrinka  Dec.,  Lod.  Cat,, 
ed.  183« ;  and  mirjtgi.  S059.  and  2060. ;  the 
latter   showing  the  cone,  seed,   scaie,  and 
sheath  of  leaves,  of  the  natural  size.    The 
Hugho  wild  Pine;  Pin  Mugho,  Torebqiiii, 
Pin  suffis,  Pin  crin,  Ktt  du  Brian^onnus, 
Rn  de  HontagTie,  i*.  j  Ber^hte,  Ger.  — 
This  varietyis  included  by  Alton  and  others 
in  the    preceding   one ',    but,    having    seen  ' 
both   sorts  bearing   eones,  we  are  satinfieil 
that   they  are  distinct,  though  they  bear  so 
close   a  resemblance  to  each  other  in  To- 
li^e  and  habit,  that,  when  the  cones  are  ab- 
sent, they  might  be  supposed  to  be  identical. 
It  is  remarked  in  the  Nouneaa  Du  Hamel,  that 
all  the  published  figures  of  this  variety  are 
bad,  with  the  exception  of  the  one  given 
b  that  work,  from  which  oun  is  copied.    On  comparinej^t.  2056. 
and  2060^  it  will  be  found  that  the  cones  or  P.  (s.)  p.  Mughut,  inde- 
pendently of  the  pe- 
culiar    protuboant 
appearance    of    the 
scales,are  laner  than 
tboM    of    P.    (s.) 
pumflio.    This  and 
other  diferences  in 


lucal  point  of  view 
to  constitute  P.  (b.) 
p.JliufhiuaxidP.(e.) 
pumllio  distinct  ^>e- 
cies  ;  but,  notwith- 
standing this,  they 
bear  such  obvious 
marks  of  belonpng 
to  P.  sylvealris  in 
their  foliage,  habit, 
and  locality,  that  we 
cannot  for  a  moment 
hesitate  about  unit- 
ing them  to  that  spe- 
cies. The  only  [dants  which  we  fed  quite  certain  are  the  P 
JUugAo  of  the  Jfoueean  D»  Hamrl  are  at  Sjon,  at  Dropmore,  and 
in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  because  the  cones  on  the 
plants  in  all  these  places  exactly  resemtde  that  in  our  fy.  2060., 
which,  as  before  stated,  is  copied  from  the  Nouvett*  iht  Hamel. 
^.  2061.  is  a  portrait  of  the  tree,  or  rather  hush,  at  Dropmore, 
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to  s  Kale  of  8ft.  to  1  in.;  and 
which  wus,  in  IB37,  14ft.  high. 
Thia  varielv  is  described,  in  the 
NouB.  liu  Hamel,  ai  having  the 
leave!  rigid,  and  of  a  deep  green; 
the  cone  conical,  often  two  to- 
gether, shorter  than  the  leaves, 
with  their  scale*  eniling  in  a 
pyramidal  quadranffular  point, 
which  is  turned  bacE.  The  cat' 
kins  of  the  male  flowers  are  al- 
raost  sessile,  and  the  anthers 
have  a  round  membranaceous 
crest.  It  fomis  a  bush  in  some 
cases,  and  a  tree  in  others,  ac- 
cording to  the  soil  and  situation 

in  which  it  springs  up  or  is  planted.  The  cones  readily  distingiu'sh 
it  from  P.  (s.)  pumilio.  It  is  found  on  the  Camiolan  Mountains,  the 
Pyrenees,  on  Mount  Ventous,  and  in  other  places.  M.  Vjllars 
observes  that,  when  it  grows  on  the  summits  of  mountains,  it  is  a 
mere  bush  >    but  that,  as   it  descends   to  the  plains,  it  becomes 

The  P.  s.  uncinatQ  of  C^tab  S.  E.  Cook  (Skelcia,  ii.  p.  230.},  we 
believe,  judging  from  the  young  plants  in  the  Horticultural  Society's 
Garden,  and  from  cones  sent  to  Captain  CooL  from  H.  P.  Boileau, 
throuch  M.  Vilmorin,  to  be  either  identical  with,  or  a  subvariety  of, 
P,  (k.}  IHiigAut.  The  following  note  has  been  sent  to  us  by  Captain 
Cook : — "  P.  uncinila  is  found  on  the  upper  lone,  or  line,  of  the 
forest  vegetation  of  the  Pyrenees,  on  both  sides  the  chwa.  At  the 
Lac  de  Oaube,  and  in  a  few  other  localises  where  the  forests 
have  been  allowed  to  attain  their  natural  state,  it  is  mixed,  at  first, 
with  PJcea  pectinkta  and  Pinus  sylv^stris;  but,  as  you  ascend, 
it  graduajly  leaves  these  species  below,  and  occupies  exclu- 
sively the  Siberian  re^on  of  the  high  or  central  Pyrenees.  Other 
localities  in  which  it  is  believed  to  occur  are,  on  some  elevated 
detached  masses  of  mountain  between  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Alps 
of  Mount  Cenis,  where,  no  doubt,  it  lies  over  the  great  forests 
of  the  Maurienne,  which  are  of  P.  sylv^stris.  This  pine  is  ex-. 
tremely  valuable  from  its  hardiness,  as  well  as  for  the  reainouit 
quality  and  great  durability  of  its  timber.  In  the  Spanish  pro- 
vinces, it  is  used  for  torches;  and  its  timber  is  considered  to  be 
superior  in  quality  to  that  of  the  P.  sylvestris;  it  is  also  used 
'  r  making  cnercoal.      As   an   ornamental  tree,  it  will  be  highly 

haliit  of  the  tree,  where 
left  at  liberty  lo  throw  out  massy  arms,  tr^lingonthe  ground,  a 
quality  so  unusual  in  its  class.  There  are  now  very  scanty  remains 
of  this  noble  tree  in  the  French  Pyrenees,  where  they  have  been 
almost  wholly  eradicated  bv  the  barbarous  improvidence  of  the 
people :  there  ore  a  few  left  at  the  Lac  de  Gaube,  at  Gavarme,  at 
the  Lac  d'Oo,  and  on  the  Arriege;  but  in  Aragon  and  Catalonia 
there  are  forests  still  remaining  of  vast  extent.  They  cit«nd  from 
the  region  of  Mont  Perdu  and  the  Muledetta,  to  the  Valley  of 
Andorre  on  the  S^gre ;  the  most  considerable  forests  b^ng  those 
opposite  to  the  Valley  of  Arreau,  within  the  Spanish  territory,  those 
to  the  north-east  of  Benorque,  and  those  of  the  republic  of  Andorre. 
It  must  be  grouped  with  P.  sylvestris,  to  which  it  is  nearly  re- 
lated; but  the  port,  colour,  and  strength   of  the  leaves,  and  the 
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loTni  of  the  cones,  eiuibte  the  practised  eje  to  dUtJnguish  it  in  a 

moment  from  that  spedes.  —  5.  E,  Cook.    Carllon,  near  Dartington, 

Jtfoj/,1837." 

•  1  P.  {».)  y.  5  M.  nana,  the  Knee  Pbe  of  the  Stjrian  Alps,  never 

now*  above  3  tt.  high.     A  plant  h&a  been  in  the  Trinity  College 

Botanic  Oanlen,  Dublin,  unce  1817 ;  and,  in  iO  years,  it  has  not 

attaiDed  a  greater  hdgbt  than  an  ordinorv-Bized  man's  knee. 

Other  Farietia.    P.  (b.)  puDtflio  and  P.  (e.)  p.  Mu^kutvary  so  much 

according  to  the  localities  in  which  they  are  found,  that,  if  it  were  dcMrablo 

to  increase  the  number  of  EubvarieticB,  there  might  be  a  dwarf,  a  tall,  and  a 

medium  form  (pven  to  each.  In  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  there  is 

a  handsome,  erect-growing,  small  tree  of  P.  (s.)  p.  JVfugAui,  under  the  name 

of  P.  uncinita,  and  also  a  dwarf  plant,  under  the  same  name;  both  producing 

hooked  cones.    At  White  Knights,  where  there  are  20  or  30  plants  of  K 

(s.)  pumilio,  they  vary  in  size  from  a  recumbent  bush,  5fr.or  611.  high,  and 

80  ft.  or  30  ft.  in  diameter,  to  trees  of  between  30  ft.  and  40  ft.  in  height ; 

Bomeoflhem  with  trunks  clear  of  branches  to  3ft.  or  41^  from  the  ground. 

Some  of  these  trees  have  been  drawn  up  in  this  form  in  consequence  of 

being  crowded  among  others. 

Sncriplion,  ^e.     The  common  character  belonging  to  all  the  varieties  of 
P.  (s.)  pumilio  is,  that  of  bein^  smaller  in  all  their  parts,  and  less  glaucous  in 
the  general  appearance  of  then-  foliage,  than  P.  sylvestris.     The  leaves  are 
also  much  more  thickly  set  on  the  branches;  and  the  sheaths 
on  the  leaves  of  the  current  year  are  much  longer  and  whiti^r, 
especially  towards  the  extremities  of  the   shoots.     In  the 
dwarf  varieties,  the  cones  are  small ;  and  those  of  P.  (t.)  p. 
Jlf^Auf  have  often  a  deformed  stunted  appearance;  but,  m 
some  of  the  tall  varieties  of  P.  (s.J  pumilio,  the  cones  are 
exactly  like  those  of  the  Scotch  pine,  as  are  also  the  buds.jj 
The  rate  of  growth  is  slow  in  all  the  varietieB,  in  the  tall-l 
est  not  exceeding  4  in,  or  5  in.,  or  at  most  6  in.,  in  the  year. 
AU  the  varieties  are  natives  of  the  mountains  of  most  parts 
of  Europe,   more  eapeciatly   in  France  and  Oermany;  and 
they  have  been  recognised  by  botanists  from  the  time  of 
Hathiolus.  P.(i,')  pumilio  appears  to  have  been  first  culti- 
vated  in   England  in  1779,  by   John   Blackburn,  Esq.,  at 
Orford  Hall,  near  Warrington,  in  Lancashire,  where  the  ori- 
ginal plant  still  exists,  forming  a  large  recumbent  bush,  but 
m  a  shattered  condition.     All  the  varieties  have  a  powerful  terebmthinate 
odour ;  and  produce  ahandantly,  when  the  branches  are  broken,  a  fragrant  and 
fluid  resin,  which  is  sold,  in  Hungary,  Camiola,  &c.,  as  a  balsam  for  curing  ul- 
cen,  contusions,  and  rheumatism.    The  krumholz  oil,  which  is  produced  by 
distillation  from  tbe  burned  branches,  is  of  a  ^Iden  colour,  agreeable  odour, 
and  acrid  oily  flavour;   and  it  is  used   for   smitlar   diseases,   particularly   in 
veterinary  surgery.     In  Britain,  P.  (s.)  pumilio  and  its  vurieues  are  curious 
or  ornamental  bushes  or  trees,  and,  as  such,  are  valuable  objects  in  smalt 
gardens,  and  in  miniature  pinetums.    The  v^ur  of  the  foliage,  and  the  in- 
tensity of  its  colour,  vary  exceedingly,  according  to  the  soil  and  situation  in 
wluch  any  of  the  varieties  of  this  plant  and  P.  (s.^  p.  Mu^Aiu  are  placed. 
Tbe  diSerent  varieties  come  tolerably'  true  from  seed,  by  which  means  they 
are  generally  propagated ;  but  P.  (sj  p.  Fi'scheri  has  hiuierto  been  inarched, 
not  baring  yet  ripened  cones,  either  on  the  Contiuent  or  in  Britain. 

Staiittkv.  Thr  LuvflA  pUntl  oT  P.  {■.)  pimdio  In  the  hnmedUt*  nci^baurhood  of  Landon  m 
IE  Stoo,  and  in  Ih*  Hiinlculliuil  godctj'i  Ouiln,  whm  thn  arc  mm  4ft.  to  6  fl.  high.  The 
Urnitla  Enskiml  mit  WhlU  KnlgfaU.whiin  there  are  ■number  oTIm  upwinli  of  SDR.  high  ; 
mod  Hren]  btuliH  of  rrom  S)n.  to  3U(t  in  diunetn-,  atid  lOft.  or  ISft-  nLsh.     At  Dn^Hnorc, 

"—•—      "   " — ■ —    ^ — ■ —    .■.— -  — i  ^-idionie  conical  planlt  In  pad, 

fnni:  SO  cenU,^  ot  lUi] 
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1  3.  P.  Bauksia^IT^  Lamb.    BsnLs's,  or  lie  Labrador,  Rnc. 

lUht.  Brpt,£p.«M.i  LoM-CU.,  itOB-,  Bon  Jud.,  •!  1837,  p.  gTi. 
p.  IrlTtiuii  ilinrtciU  Mt.  Bert.  Kar.,  a.^aeS.;!'.  mpitUim  Uidtr.  X.  Amrr.  SiL,  a. 
■    ■ ■-       " '.  p.  &».i  Scrub  Plnc,Gn]r  Pine,  KuiJiiin'i  B<7  PliiF; 


E.,Lt-S.)  M.  DuR 


i  antAr-  S06S.,  a 


Spec.  Char„  Sfc,  Leave*  in  pairs,  dimricated,  oblique.  Cones 
recurved,  twirted.  Great  of  the  authere  dilated.  {Simlh.)  Bud 
J  in.  long,  and  |  in.  broad ;  cylindrical,  blunt  at  the  point,  whitish,  1 
and  covered  with  resin  in  large  particles ;  central  bud  aurrouuded 
by  from  three  to  five  smaller  bud*i,aa  shown  inj^.  iO&i.  Leaves 
(seej^.  2065.)  Trom  1  in.  to  1j  in.  in  lenj^th,  including  the  sheath, 
which  is  short,  and  has  three  or  four  rings.  Cones  from  1^  in 
to  2  in.  long.  Leaves  and  cooes  retained  on  the  tree  three  o 
four  years.  Scales  terminadne  in  a  roundish  protuberance,  witi 
ft  blunt  point.     Seeds  entreme^  small. 

Deteription.    A  low,  scrubby,  straggling  tree,  not  rising  higher  in 
country,  where  it  grows  among  barren  rocks,  than  Irom  5  ft.  to  B  fl 
British  collections, 
soil,  attaining  more 
j  k         t    i    ']        Iv  times  that  beubt.      Occasion- 

ally, among  the  roclis  of  La- 
brador, Mich  aux  observes,  thb 
pine  produces  cones,  and  even 
exhibits  the  appearance  of  de- 
crepid  old  age,  at  the  height  of 
I  3  ft. ;  and  in  no  part  of  North 
America  did  he  find  it  more 
than  10  ft.  high.  Dr.  Richard- 
son, however,  in  Franklin's 
yarmiive  of  a  Journey  to  lie 
ShoreM  of  the  PiilarSeai  m  18H 
and  1888,  describes  P.  Bunk- 
«ma  as  a  "  handsome  tree,  with  long,  spreading,  flexible  branches,  generally 
fiimished  with  whorled  curved  cones,  of  many  years'  growth.  It  attains,"  be 
adds,  "  the  height  of  40  ft.  and  upwards  in  favourable  situations ;  but  the 
diameter  of  its  trunk  is  greater,  in  proportion  to  its  height,  than  in  the  otha- 
pines  of  the  country.  In  its  native  situations,  it  enudes  much  leas  r«ji, 
than  ^^biea  alba."  (App.  No.  7.  p.  752.)  Douglas  found  it  on  the  huher 
banks  of  the  Columbia  and  in  the  valleys  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  his 
s  have  much  longer  leaves  than  are  produced  by  the  trees  in  Britain. 
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The  spedea  ib  readily  known  by  the  leaves 
bdog  regulvly  distributed  over  the  branches, 
mitead  of  b«ng  collected  in  tufls  alternating 
with  naked  spaces,  as  they  ^pear  to  be  in 
most  other  pines.  In  America,  the  leaves  are 
about  I  in.  long;  but  at  Dropntore  they  are 
sometimes  more  than  l^in.  The  catkins  of 
both  senea  are  expanded  in  May,  before  those 
of  P.  syU^Btris;  but,  as  in  that  species,  the 
cones  do  not  attain  their  full  size  and  matu- 
rity till  the  November  of  the  second  year,  and 
do  not  open  to  shed  their  seeds  till  the  spring 
of  the  third  year.  The  cones  are  commonly 
in  pairs,  of  a  grey  or  ash  colour  (whence  the 
Americau  name  of  grey  pine);  they  are 
above  8  in.  long,  and  have  the  peculiarity  oT 
.■IwajY  pointing  in  the  same  direction  as  the 

'  es.     They  are  remarkable  for  curvmgto  one  side,  which  gives  them  the 
ince  of  small  horns.      Thej'  are  extremely  liard,  and  often  remain  on 


appearance 
tne  trees  at 

Ga^rapAa,  Hiitmy,  ^,     P.  BanksiaW,  accordini 

farther  northward  than  any  other  American  pine.     „. „.„  ^^^ 

district  of  Maine,  where  it  is  rare,  it  is  called  the  scrub  pine ;  and,  in  CuiadiL 
the  grey  pine.  According  to  Titus  Smith  {Mag.  Nat.  Hiil^  viii.  p.  655.) 
it  is  called,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Halifax,  tbelong-limbed  Hudson's  ^j 
pine.  "  In  the  environs  of  Hudson's  Bay,  and  of  the  Great  Mistassin  Lakes, 
the  trees,  which  compose  the  forests  a  few  degrees  farther  south,  disappear 
almort  entirely,  in  consequence  of  the  severity  of  the  climate  and  the 
sterility  of  the  soil.  The  face  of  the  country  is  slinost  everywhere  broken 
by  inDumerable  lakes,  and  covered  with  large  rocki  piled  upon  one  an- 
other, and  umally  overgrown  

with  black  lichens,  which  deep 
en  the  gloomy  aspect  of  thesi 
desolate  and  tdmost  uninhalnt 

1."  (3«oix.)      Hen 

;  in  the  intervals  o 
the  rocks,  Michaux  adds,  art 
1  a  few  individuals  of  the 


scrub  pine;  but  they  seldom 

gow  higher  than  3  ft.  Dr. 
ichardaon,  in  Franklin's  JVor- 
rahBe,  atates  that  P.  Banks- 
ittaa  was  found  exclusively  oc- 
cupying dn' sandy  soils.  It  oc- 
curred as  iar  to  the  northward 
as  lat.  64° ;  but  it  was  said  to 
Bttain  higher  latitudes  on  the 
sandy  banks  of  the  Mackenzie 
Hivcr.  At  what  time,  and  by 
whom,  this  pine  was  intro- 
duced into  Britain,  is  uncer- 
tain :  it  was  in  cultivation  by 
Forsyth,  in  the  Chelsea  Bo- 
tanic OBrdcn.before  1785;  but, 
aa  Mr.  Lambert.in  1804,found 
a  remarkably  fine  tree  growing 
St  Pain's  Hilr,  it  was   in  all 


Hon.  Charles  Hamilton,  pre- 
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viously  to  1735  (see  p.  70.}.    Mr.  Lambert,  writing  in  1804,  says  that  he  then 

only  knew  of  three  trees  of  P.  Bankatoiui  in  England  that  were  of  any  size ; 

Tiz.,  the  one  at  Pain's  Hill  we  have  just  mentioned,  one  at  Kew,  and  another 

at  Croome.    The  first  is  probably  no  longer  in  existence,  because  a  party 

of  four,  of  which  we  were  one,  searched  a  whole  day  for  it  in  vain,  in  the 

grounds  at  Pain's  Hill,  on  July  22.  1837 ;  that  at  Kew  is  no  more ;  and  that  at 

Croome,  if  it  still  exists,  is  not  known  to  the  gardener  there.  The  handsomest 

tree  that  we  know  of  P.  Bankstana  in  England  is  that  at  Dropmore,  of  which 

fig.  2067.  is  a  portrait  to  a  scale  of  1  in.  to  8  ft. ;  and  which  was,  in  August, 

1837,  27  fi.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  tnmk  18  in.,  and  that  of  the  space 

covered  by  the  branches  24  ft.     It  is  a  most  elegant  tree,  well  characterised 

by  Dr.  lUchardson  as  having  long,  spreading,  flexible  branches.     It  bears 

abundance  of  cones,  which  remain  on  the  trees  for  several  years,  and  give  the 

branches  a  singular  appearance.     There  is  a  tree  of  this  species  30  ft.  high  at 

White  Knights,  but  it  has  not  assumed  so  eloant  i^  shape  as  that  at  Dro|>- 

more.    There  is  a  plant  of  it  at  Messrs.  Loddiges's,  3  ft.  6  in.  high ;  and  one 

in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  3  ft.  high.     The  only  one  that  we  have 

heard  of  in  France  is  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  where,  in  1837,  it  wa«  4  ft. 

high.     The  species  is  rather  scarce  in  British  nurseries. 

Properties  and  Uses,  Dr.  Richardson  mentions  that  the  Canada  porcu- 
pine feeds  on  the  bark  of  this  tree,  and  that  the  wood,  from  its  lightness,  and 
the  straightness  and  toughness  of  its  fibres,  is  much  prized  for  canoe  timbers. 
Titus  Smith  says  that,  on  the  shallow  soils  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Halifax, 
if  not  consumed  by  fires,  it  produces  timber  of  a  useful  size.  Michaux 
informs  us  that  the  Canadians  find  a  speedy  cure  for  obstinate  colds,  from  a 
diet  drink  made  by  boiling  the  cones  of  P,  oankmana  in  water;  and  this  is  all, 
he  says,  that  the  tree  is  good  for.  As  an  ornamental  tree,  we  think  it  one 
of  the  most  interesting  of  the  genus,  from  the  graceful  manner  in  which  it 
throws  about  its  long,  flexible,  twisted  branches,  which  are  generally  covered 
throughout  their  whole  length  with  twisted  glaucous  green  leaves,  with  here 
and  tiiere  a  whorl  of  curiously  hooked  horn-like  cones.  It  is  one  of  the 
hardiest  of  the  ilbi^tinae ;  enduring,  in  the  Floetbeck  Nurseries,  12°  of  R^u- 
mur  (5°  Fahr.) ;  and,  therefore,  it  may  be  safely  planted  in  pinetums  in  the 
extreme  north,  not  only  of  Britain,  but  of  Europe. 

Soilj  Propagation,  Cultttre,  Sfc,  (See  p.  2127.)  Plants  are  raised  from 
imported  seeds,  when  these  can  be  procured;  but  the  species  may  be 
inarched,  or  grafted  in  the  herbaceous  manner,  on  P.  sylv^stris.  (See 
p.  2129.)  In  the  herbarium  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  there  are  specimens 
of  P.  Bankstamz  sent  home  by  Douglas,  infested  with  a  parasitic  plant,  re^ 
sembling,  in  its  ramifications,  foliage,  and  colour,  a  mistletoe  in  miniature.  It  is 
the  Arceuth6bium  Ox^cedri  Hook,,  and  will  be  found  figured  in  a  future  page. 
Commercial  SUUisties.  Price,  in  the  London  nurseries,  7s,  6d,  eacn ;  at 
Boll wy Her,  2  francs. 

B.  Cones  large,  having  the  Scales  furnished  with  Prickles. 
4.  P.  i^NOPS  Ait.     The  Jersey,  or  poor,  Pine. 

IdenMeatkm.    Alt.  Hort  Kew.,  ed.  1.,  S.  p.  567.,  ed.  S.,  5.  p.  S1& ;  SmiUi  in  Rcecli  Cjclo.,  No.  KX ; 

WilkL  Sp.  PL,4.  pu  496. ;  Baiims.,  806. ;  Mart  MHL,  No.  3. :  Lamb.  Pin.,  ed.  2.,  I.  c.  IS. ;  N.  Dn 

Ham.,  1 5.  p.  23a  ;  MIchx.  N.  Amrr.  Svl.,  a  p.  ISP. ;  HajncDend.,  No.  4. ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  I8S6| 

Bon  Jard.,  1837,  pi  1/76. ;  Lawion'i  Manual,  p.  346. 
Sgnonifmn.    P.  Tlrglniiina  J)u  Rot  Horbk.,  ed.  Pott., 2.  p.  47.,  MiU.  Did,  Nad.,  Wangk.  Beii., 

p.  74w ;  Pin  chaif,  /V. 
Engravings.    Lamb.  Pin.,ed.  S.,  1. 1  IS. ;  N.  Du  Ham.,  tfl9.  f.  1. ;  Miohx.  N.  Amer.  Syl.,  3. 

1 137. ;  our>^.  8(i7a.  to  our  usual  scale  j  and./^.  flOG&  and  SOOa,  of  the  natural  sise  j  all 

ftx>m  Dropmore  specimens. 

Spec.  Char.,  S^c,  Leaves  in  pairs.  Cones  drooping  oblong-conical,  longer 
than  the  leaves.  The  scales  awl-shaped,  with  prominent  prickles.  Crest 
of  the  anthers  short,  broad,  jagged.  {Smith.)  Bud  (  fig,  2068.^  from 
fin.  to  ^  in.  long,  and  ^in.  broad;  cylindrical,  blunt  at  the  pomt,  re- 
sinous, brown,  and  surrounded  by  three  small  buds.  Cone  (^.  2069.) 
from  2 J  in.  to  3)  in.  long,  and  from  I  in.  to  If  in.  broad.  Some  of 
those  at  Dropmore  are  of  the  last  dimension.*!.  Scales  of  a  hard  woody 
texture,  of  a  yellowish  brown  colour,  with  a  shaqi  woody  prickle  pro-  ^ 
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jecting  from  each,  w*ich  is  generally  ttrnight.  Leaves  from  )|  in.  to  8}  in 
long.  Sheaths  whh  3  or  4  rings.  Seeds  small,  cotyledons  6  to  S 
Yoiing  shoots  corered  with  a  fine  purplish  glaucous  hlooro. 

Dacriplioti.  A  tortuous-branched 
low  tree,  having,  at  a  distance,  the 

Cerol  appearance  of  i'.Banks^na; 
diffenog  from  that  species  in 
having  many  of  the  more  slender 
branches  pendulous,  and  the  wood 
of  the  shoots  of  the  current  year 
conspicuously  glaucous  and  tinged 
with  violet ;  a  character  which,  ss 
Hichaux  observes,  is    peculiar  to 
this  spedea  and  to  P.  mitis;  and 
the  trunk  and  larger  branches  pro- 
ducirw  small  tufts  of  leaves,  or  abor- 
tive shoots.  According  to  Michoux, 
it  grows,  in  North  America,  from 
30n.  to  40  ft.  in  height,  with  a  dark- 
coloured  trunk,  and  the  branches  , 
proceeding  from  it,  not  in  whorls,  ( 
lut  irregularly,  more  in  the  manner  j 
of  broad-leaved  trees  than  is  usual 
with  the  .Ibietins.  The  bark,  in  old 
trees,  is  deeply  cracked  j  and  through 
the   fissures  resin  exudes  in  such 
abundance,  as  to  give  the  trunk 
and  branches  the  appearance  of  be- 
ing candied  over  with  sugar.    The 
leaves  are  of  a  dark  green,  and  scat- 
tered equally  over  the  branches,  in  the  manner  of  P.  Banksiaaa;  hut  they 
are  not  so  persistent,  nor  so  glaucous,  as  in  that  species.  The  cones,  Michaux 
describes  as  about  Sin.  long,  and   1  in.  in  diameter  at  the  base:  th^  are 
attached  by  short  thick  peduncles,  and  are  armed  with  long  Gne  awl-snaped 
•pines;  they  are   usually   single,     and    turned   more   or   less   towards   the 

Eound.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  New  York,  in 
L.  41°,  the  flowers  appear  in  the  banning  of 
hhy;  the  cones  ore  mature  in  the  November  of 
the  second ^ear;  and  the  seed  drops  out  the  fol- 
lowing spnng.  The  trees  of  this  species  in  the 
pineturo  at  Dropmore  agree  very  well  with  Mi- 
chaux's  description ;  but  they  ore  not  yet  suffi- 
dently  old,  or,  perhaps,  our  summers  are  not 
sufGaently  warm,  to  cause  an  exudation  of  resin 
to  the  extent  mentioned  by  that  author.  Tbe 
buds,  however,  are  resinous  j  and  this  matter  very 
readily  exudes,  and  incruats  the  surfiice  of  tbe  sec- 
tions wherever  a  branch  is  cut  off.  At  Dropmore, 
in  warm  weather  during  sunshine,  the  fragrance 
of  the  air  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  tree  is  de- 
li^ tAilly  balsamic. 

Geography,  Hiitory,  S[c.     The  Jersey  pine  in- 
balnts  the  interior  of  North  America,  chieny  south 
of  latitude  45°;    and,  according  to  Pursh,   it  is 
found   from    New   Jersey   to   Carolina,    on    dry  i 
barren  soils.     Michaiix  states  that  it  abounds  in  """ 

the  lower  parts  of  New  Jersey,  where  the  soil  is  meagre  and  sandy,  and 
where  it  is  often  accompanied  by  the  yellow  pine  (/'.mills);  and  that 
It  is  aho  found   in   Marjhind,  Virginia,  and    Kentucky ;    in   Pennsylvania, 
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beyond  Chtunbenburg,  near  the  Juniata,  and  on  the  scrubby  ridsea  beyond 
Bedford,  at  the  distance  of  about  200  miles  from  Philadelphia.  In  this  part 
of  PenDiylvania,it  h  called  the  acrub  pine;  and  it  is  seen  wherever  the  soil  is 
composed  of  argillaceoul  Bchistufl,  and  is  consequently  poor.  The  poomesa 
of  the  soil  on  which  it  ^ows  is  attested  by  the  decrepid  appearance  of  the 
scarlet,  red,  black,  white,  and  rock-chestnut  oaks,  among  which  it  grows. 
Micbaux  never  saw  it  northward  of  the  rirer  Hudson ;  and  neither  in  the  Caro- 
linas,  nor  in  Georgia.  According  to  the  Horlui  Ketnenta,  it  wm  cultivated  in 
1739,  by  Miller;  but,  though  itis  a  singulaT'looking,  and  in  our  opinion  moat 
interesting,  tree,  it  is  not  common  in  British  collections.  The  finest  treea  of 
it  which  we  have  seen  are  at  Pain's  Hi)l,  where  it  is  40  fV.  high,  with  a  trunk 
1ft.  6in.  in  diameter;  and  at  Dropiiioi'i:  and  White  Knights,  at  both  which 
places,  it  bears  abundance  of  cones.  Fi^.  2071.  is  a  portrait  of  one  of  llie 
three  Dropmore  trees,  which,  aller  being  17  years  planted,  was,  in  1837, 
£5  ft  high,  with  ahead  covering  a  space  24  ft.  in  diameter.  There  are  three 
fine  trees  at  White  Knights,  from  2a  ft.  to  30  ft.  high,  which  bare  retained 
their  cones  ten  or  twelve  years ;  and  many  of  the  shoots  of  which  appear  to  t« 
OB  amply  furnished  with  cones  as  leaves.  A  tree  at  Syon  is  1+  ft.  high.  There 
U  a  low,  crooked,  pendulous-branched  tree  of  this  species  in  the  arboretum  at 
Kew,  about  10  ft.  high;  one  at  Messrs.  Loddiges's  5ft.  high;  and  one  of  the 
same  height,  which  has  been  7  years  planted,  in  the  Horticultural  Society's 
Garden.  In  France,  according  to  the  Ifouveau  Du  Hamel,  there  is  a  tree  20  ft. 
high  in  the  gardens  of  the  Trianon ;  and  M.  H^caut  de  Thury  has  several 
trees  which  produced  cones  at  the  age  of  20  years,  and  have  since  continued 
to  do  BO  every  year. 

Propertiet  and  Uict.  The  wood  of  the  3tney_  pine,  according  to  Michaui, 
is  of  little  use,  except  for  fuel,  on  account  of  its  small  dimensions,  and  the 
large  proportion  of  sap  wood  which  it  contains ;  but,  as  it  abounds  in  resin, 
tur  is  obtained  from  it.  Kuhn  mentions,  in  his  Travelt  in  North  America, 
that,  in  the  heat  ofi'ummer,  cattle  resort  for  ehade  to  this  tree.  In  preference 
to  any  other,  even  though  their  foliace  were  much  thicker.  He  saw  cattle 
studiously  singling  out  P.  inops  in  order  to  get  under  its  branches ;  probably 
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from  the  gratefulncM  of  its  fragrance ;  for  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  brute 
animals,  especially  in  a  wild  state,  are  even  more  sensible  of  the  odour  of 
trees  than  the  human  species.  Michaux  concludes  his  observations  on  this 
tree  by  remarking  that,  next  to  the  grey  pine  (P.  Banksiana),  it  is  the  most 
uninteresting  species  in  the  United  States;  but  as,  in  Europe,  almost  all  the 
American  pmes  can  only  be  considered  in  the  li^ht  of  ornamental  trees,  this 
species,  as  such,  well  deserves  a  place  in  collections,  from  the  singularity  of 
its  form,  its  delightful  fragrance,  and  its  hardiness. 

SoU,  Propagation^  ^c.  Plants  are  sometimes  raised  from  imported  seeds ; 
or  they  may  be  inarched,  or  grafted  in  the  herbaceous  manner,  on  P.  sylvestris. 
(See  p.  2127.  and  p.  2129.) 

t  5.  P.  Bii^Tis  Mickx.    The  sofWeawrf,  or  yellow^  Pine. 

Identifiemtiim,    Michx.  FL  Bor.  Amer.,  N.  Amer.  8yL,3.  p.  19a;  Lodd  Cat.,  ed.  1836 ;  Bon  Jard., 

ed.  1837. 
Sifmamfmet.    F.  Tari&bilii  Pwnk  Ft  Amer.  Sept.  p.  612.,  N,  Du  Ham.  5.  pi  834.;  ?P.  echliAca 

lABL,  Diet.  No.  15!. :  New  York  Pine,  ^ruce  Fine,  Short-leaved  Pfne,  Amer. 
£mgra»mg$.  Michx.  N.  Amer.  Syl..  3. 1. 157 ;  ourjl/r«.  S076L  from  Dropmore,  and  907&  ftom  Michaux, 

to  oar  usual  scale ;  and  Jigs.  907%,  8073,  and  8074.,  of  the  natural  nxe. 

Spec,  Char.    Leaves  long,  slender ;  hollowed  on  the  upper  sur&ce.     Cones 
small,  ovate-conical.  Scales  with  their  outer  surface  slightly  prominent,  and 

terminating  in  a  very  small  slender 

mucro,  pointing  outwards.  (Michauje,) 

Buds,  on  a  young  tree  (Jig.  2072.), 

-fg  in.  long,  and  -^  in.  broad ;  on  an 

old  tree,  larger  (jig,  2073.) ;  scarcely 

resinous.      Leaves  (^.2074.  from 

Michaux),  from  2 J  in.  to  4  in.  long, 

with   sheaths  Jin,  long;  white,   la- 
cerated,  afterwards  becoming  dark. 

slightly  ringed.    Cone,  2  in.  long,  and 

S079  1  in.    broad    in    the    widest     part. 

Seeds  small ;  with  the  wing,  j>  in.  long. 
Younff  shoots  covered  with  a  violet-co» 
loured  glaucous  bloom,  like  those  of  P. 
inops,  by  which  it  is  readily  distinguished 
from  the  P.  varidbilis  of  Lambert. 

Detcrtptum,  A  beautiful  tree;  according 
to  Michaux,  50  ft.  or  60  ft.  hi^h,  with  a  trunk 
of  a  uniform  diameter  of  15  in.  or  18  in.  for 
nearly  two  thirds  of  its  length.  The  branches  ere  spreading  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  trunk,  but  become  less  divergent  as  they  approach  the  head  of  the 
tree,  where  they  are  bent  towards  the  fc^y  so  as  to  form  a  summit  regularly 
pyramidal ;  but  not  spacious  in  proportion  to  the  dimensions  of  the 
trunk.  This  narrow  conical  appearance  of  the  head,  as  compared  with 
the  spreading  character  of  those  of  other  species,  seems  to  have  given  rise 
to  the  name  of  spruce  pine  in  America.  The  leaves,  according  to  Michaux, 
are  4  in.  or  5  in.  long,  fine  and  flexible  (whence  the  specific  name  of 
mitis,  soft),  hollowed  on  the  upper  surface,  of  a  dark  green,  and  united  in 
pairs.  Sometimes,  from  luxuriancy  of  vegetation,  three  leaves  are  found  in 
the  same  sheath  on  young  shoots,  but  never  on  old  branches.  The  cones 
are  oval,  armed  with  fine  spines,  and  smaller  than  those  of  any  other  American 
pme ;  scarcely  exceeding  1 J  in.  in  length,  even  upon  old  trees.  The  concentric 
drdes  of  the  wood  of  the  yellow  pine,  Michaux  states,  are  six  times  as  nu- 
merous, in  a  given  space,  as  those  of  the  pitch  pine  (P.  Hgida)  and  the 
loblolly  pine  (P.  Tst  da).  **  In  trunks  15  in.  or  18  in.  in  diameter,  there  are 
only  2  in.  or  2J  in.  of  sap  wood,  and  still  less  in  such  as  exceed  this  size.  The 
heart  wood  is  fine  grained,  and  moderately  resinous,  which  renders  it  com- 
pact, without  its  being  of  great  weight.  Long  experience  has  proved  its 
excellence,  and  durability.'*  (Michx,) 

7c  3 
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Gmgrapky.  The  yellow  jane  ii  fouod  in 
lomt  pine  foreata,  from  New  EogUuid  lo 
Georgia.  Towwdi  tbe  aarth,  it  does  oot  u- 
tead  bejoad  some  districU  of  Connecticut  and 
Hairachusetu.  It  a  abuodaiit  in  tbe  lower 
pan  of  New  Jereey,  and  Kill  mote  so  oa  tbe 
Mitem  shore  of  HArylaad,  and  in  tbe  lower 
parta  of  Virginia,  where  it  ia  aeen  only  on  tbe 
toon  arid  wila.  Michaui  "  also  met  with  it 
n  the  right  bank  of  the  rJTer  Hudson,  at  a 


.  e  Cumberland  MouDiaiiu,  and  in  tbe 

vicinity  of  Knox- 

ville,  in  East  Ten- 

ueB«ee  ;  at  Edge- 
field Court  House, 

in  the  upper  part 

of    South    Caro- 
lina ;  and  on  the 

river  Oconee,  in 

tbe  upper  part  of 

Oeorsia.      In   all 

ihese     places,    it 

is  found  growing 

aloog  witn  other 
trees  ;  and  it  enters,  in  a  greater  or  less  proportion, 
into  the  composition  of  the  indigenous  forests, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil.     It  abounds 

OD  the  poorest  lands ;  but  on  those  of  a  certain  d^ree  of  fertility,  wbidi  is 
indicated  by  the  flourishing  appearance  of  the  oaks  and  walnuts,  it  is  more 
rare,  though  it  still  surpasses  tne  surrounding  trees  in  bulk  and  elevation. 
The  yellow  pine  is  also  occasionally  seen  in  the  lower  part  of  tbe  Carolitms, 
in  the  Floridas,  and  probably  in  Louisiana ;  but  in  these  r^iona  it  grows  only 
on  spots  consisting  of  beds  of  red  clay  mingled  with  gravel,  which  here  and 
there  pierce  the  light  coveriiuofsand  which  forms  the  suriace  of  the  country 
to  the  distance  of  120  milea  fom  the  sea." 

Hittory.  When  P.  mitis  was  introduced  into  England 
is  uncerldn ;  unless  we  conclude  that  it  was  the  P,  echi- 
nktuof  MUi.  IXdionay,  in  which  case  it  was  in  cultiva- 
tion in  IT.tS.  The  P.  variabilis  of  Lambert's  ifaw  is 
unquestionably  a  totally  different  plant  from  the  P. 
mitiB  of  Micbaus;  being  without  the  violet-coloured 
glaucous  bloom  on  the  young  shoots;  having  rigid 
leaves,generally  in  threes;  and  a  cone  with  Tery  urong 

Erickles,  like  that  of  P.  T^^da,  to  which  species  we 
aye  referred  it.  The  only  plants  that  we  know  which 
answer  to  Michaux'a  description  of  P.  aitis  are  at 
Dropmore,  where  they  are  readily  known  by  the 
violet-coloured  glaucous  hloinn  on  the  young  shoots, 
and  by  the  leaves  being  almost  all  in  twos ;  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  proper  to  mention,  that  the  leaves  there, 
though  soft  and  slender,  are  much  shorter  than  those 
in  Micbaux's  figure.  Tbe  name  applied  to  this  species  at 
Dropmore  is  P.  variabilis.  There  is  also  a  plant  at 
Dropmore  named  P.  mltis;  but  it  is  wholly  with  '*""' 
three  leaves  ;   and,  as  fiu-  as  we  can  ascertain  (the  tree 

not  havine  yet  borne  cones),  it  belongs  either  to  P.  ser6tina,  or  to  aotne 
variety  of  it.  The  description  given  by  Miller  of  P.  echin^Ia,  as  having  finely 
elongated  leaves,  and  a  cone  with  very  slight  slender  prickles,  agrees  perfectly 
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well  with  this  species,  as  described  by  Michaux ;  and  not  at  all  with  Mr.  Lam- 
bert's P.  variabilis,  which  he  describes  as  having  leaves  only  2  in.  lon^,  and 
cones  with  scales  having  **  thorny  points  of  a  strong  woody  texture  projecting 
from  them." 

FropertieM  and  Uies.    In  the  northern  and  middle  states,  and  in  Virginia, 
Michaux  tells  us  that,  in  his  time,  to  the  distance  of  159  miles  from  the  sea,  nine 
tenths  of  the  houses  were  built  entirely  of  wood ;  and  the  floors,  the  casings  of 
the  doors  and  wainscots,  the  sashes  of  the  windows,  &c.,  were  all  made  of  the 
wood  of  the  yellow  pine,  as  being  more  solid  and  lasting  than  that  of  any 
other  kind  of  indigenous  tree.    *'  In  the  upper  part  of  the  Carolinas,  where 
the  cypress  (Tax6£um  dlsticfaum)  and  the  white  cedar  (Cuprous  /hyoides) 
do  not  grow,  the  houses  are  constructed  wholly  of  the  yellow  pine,  and  are 
even   covered  with  it«"  (Michx.)     It  is  necessary,  however,  whenever  the 
wood  of  this  tree  is  used  for  building  purposes,  that  it  should  be  completely 
freed  from  its  sap  wood,  which  spe^ily  decays.    This  precaution,  Biichaux 
tells  us,  **  is  sometimes  neglected,  in  order  to  procure  wider  boards,  especially 
near  the  sea-ports,  where,  from  the  constant  consumption,  the  tree  is  becom- 
ing rare.      Immense  quantities  are  used  in  the  dockyards  of  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  &c.,  for  the  decks,  masts,  yards,  beams,  and  cabins 
of  vessels ;  and  it  is  considered  to  be  next  in  durability  to  the  long-leaved 
pine  (P.  australis).  The  wood  from  New  Jersey  and  Maryland  is  finer  grained, 
more  compact,  and  stronger  than  that  from  the  river  Delaware,  which  ^ows 
upon   richer  lands."  (Michx.)    TJie  yellow  pine,  in  boards  from  I  m.  to 
2}  in.  thick,  forms  a  considerable  article  of  commerce  between  the  United 
States,  and  Great  Britain  and  the  West  Indies.   At  Liverpool,  it  is  called  the 
New  York  pine,  while  at  Jamaica  it  is  called  the  yellow  pine ;  and,  in  both 
places,  it  sells  at  a  much  higher  price  than  the  wood  of  tne  white  pine  (P. 
iStrdbus),  though  it  is  considerea  inferior  to  that  of  P.  australis.     Li  the 
Mmuies  of  Eindence  taken  before  a  select  committee  appointed  to  consider  of 
the  means  of  maintaining  and  improving  the  foreign  trade  of  the  country,  and 
printed  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  March,  1821,  John  White, 
Esq.,  of  Westboume  Green,  an  extensive  timber  merchant,  was  examined. 
In  answer  to  the  question,  ^  Can  you  speak  at  all  to  the  durability  of  different 
kinds  of  wood  ?"  he  says,  **  In  general,  Norway  timber  is  the  most  durable 
of  the  fir  timbers  of  Europe ;  because,  afler  many  years,  it  does  not  part  with 
its  resinous  particles ;  but  I  consider,"  he  adds,  "  that  the  American  sofb, 
or  yellow,  pine  (P.  mids  Michx,)  is  the  most  durable  of  the  American  firs. 
I  have  known  it  last,  when  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  sun  and  weather,  for 
a  long  period,  by  the  side  of  Norway  timber,  with  equal  effect,  fully  exposed 
to  wina  and  rain ;  but,  if  punted,  it  does  not  stand  at  all  so  well.    (Befiort^ 
&c.,  1621,  p.  23.)    **  Though  this  species,"  Michaux  observes,  *<)rields  tur- 
pentine and  tar,  their  extraction  demands  too  much  labour,  as  this  pine  is 
always  mingled  in  the  forests  with  other  trees."  This  is  another  point  in  which 
Michaux's  account  differs  from  that  of  Mr.  Lambert ;  as  the  latter  informs 
us  that  **  the  wood  has  a  sponginess  and  lightness  which  deprive  it  of  durabi- 
lity, and  render  it  useless  in  building,  or,  indeed,  for  any  purposes  of  a 
similar  kind ;  but  it  is  tolerably  full  of  resin,  so  that  the  Americans  employ  it 
for  its  tar  and  pitch."  {Lamb,  Pm^  ed.  2^  >•  t.  14.)    The  tree  of  P.  mitis  at 
Dropmore  (there  named  P.  variabilis,  and  easily  known  from  others  having  the 
same  name,  by  the  characteristics  already  mentioned)  was,  in  1837,  after  being 
41  years  planted,  29  h,  high. 

Commercial  StaUstics,    Cones,  in  London,  are  li.  per  quart,  and  plants  5t, 
each ;  at  Bollwyller,  phints  are  2  francs  each ;  and  at  New  York,  50  cents. 

f  6.  P.  pu'mgbns  2fichx.     The  prickly-coitec/,  or  Table  Mountain^  Pine. 

Ueni^eation.    M iebx.  Ait.,  1.  p.  61.  \  Panh  Fl  Aroer.  Se|it.,  8.  p.  (>4S. :  Lamb.  Flo.,  ed.  2.,  1. 1. 17. : 

N.  Du  Ham.. &  p. 236. ;  Lawwmi*  ManuAl,  in dSa, Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  1830. 
Emgravmgt.    tsa^i.  Pin.,  ed.  S.,  1.  1. 17. ;  N.  l>u  Ham.,  t  67.  f.  4  ;  Michx.  N.  Amer.  Syl.,  iil.  1 140. ; 

owtjig.  9079L,  to  our  utual  icaJe ;  vnAflgt.  9ffn.  and  9078.,  of  the  natuTMl  liie  *,  all  from  Dropmore 

7c  4 
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Sp€C.O>ar^ic.    Leaves  short  and  tbkkly  set.      Cones  iop>Bhaped,  very 
large,  yellow.  Scales  with  hard  incurved  prickles,  thick,  and  broad  at 
the  base.  (AfitAr.)  Bud(j%.  2078.)  from  jio.  tojiu  long,a«diiii. 
9  broad;  cylindrical,  bluotat  the  point;  brown- 
Qish,and  covered  with  white  reain;  generally 
3  wiUiout  amall  buds.      Leaves  (  fig.  S0T7.) 
F  2\  in.  long,  including  the  sheath,  which  hai  4 
r  or  5   rings;  the  leaves  eie  much   broader, 
I   and  rather  shorter  and  lighter,  than  those  of 
P.  (s.)  pumilio,   and   tipped    with   a   sharp 

Caint.  Cone  3}  in.  long,  and  about  2  j  in. 
road.  Scale  woody,  and  furnished  with  a 
strong  awl-shaped  hook,  exceeding  i  in.  in  length. 
Seeds  nearly  as  large  aa  those  of  P.  aylv£fitrit,  rough 
and  Uack.    Cotyledons  from  6  to  S. 

Deicription,  Src     A  tree  40ft.  or  50  ft.  high,  wth 
the  habit  of  P.  sylv£stria,  hut  with  a  much  more  ' 

branchj  head ;  and  readily  distinguished  from  that 
species  by  the  young  leaves  not  being  glaucotis, 
and  by  the  leaves  generally  being  more  straight 
and  ngid,  slightly  serrated  at  the  margins,  and 
with  shorter  sheaths.  The  leaves  are  alto  of  a 
paler  green,  both  when  young  and  full  grown,  so  ■ 
that  the  tree,  when  of  large  siie,  has  nothine 
of  the  gloomy  appearance  attributed  to  the  Scotch 
pine.  The  cones  are  of  a  light  yellowish  brown 
colour,  without  footstalks;  and  they  are  generally 
in   whorls  of  3  or  1  together,  pointing    horizon- 
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tally,  and  remuning  on  the  tree  for  many  years.  At  Dropmore,  there  are 
conesadberingto  the  crunk  and  larger  brancnce  of  more  than  20 years' growth, 
^TJng  the  tree  a  very  singular  appearance;  and  rendering  its  Crunk  easily  ' 
diatiDguishable,  even  at  a  (^stance,  from  those  of  all  others  of  the  pine 
tribe.  The  geographical  range  of  this  tree,  according  to  Michaux,  is  very 
limited,  it  bdns  chiefly  found  on  the  Table  Mountain  in  North  Carolina, 
one  of  the  highest  points  of  the  AUeghanies,  at  nearly  300  miles  from  the 
sea,  which  Bummit  it  covers  almoHt  exclusively,  being  rare  on  the  adjoin- 
ing  ones.  Punh  only  mentions  the  Grandfather  and  Table  Mountains  as  its 
habitats;  but  Mr.  William  Strickland,  who  introduced  the  species  into  Eng- 
land, stated  td  Mr.  Idunbert  that  he  observed  laree  forests  of  it  on  the  Blue 
Mountains,  on  the  frontiers  of  Virginia.  Of  alt  tne  forest  trees  of  America, 
-  Mii;hauK  observes,  this  is  the  onW  species  reilricted  to  such  narrow  limits; 
and  it  will,  prob^ly,  be  among  the  first  to  become  extinct,  as  the  mount^ns 
which  produce  it  are  easy  of  access,  are  favoured  with  a  salubrioue  air  and  a  fer- 
tile soil,  and  are  rapidly  peopling;  besides  which,  their  forests  are  frequently 
ravaged  by  lire.  P.  plingens  was  incroduced  into  England  in  1804;  and,  as 
cones  are  frequently  imported,  it  is  occasionally  to  be  found  in  collections. 
The  lanest  tree  we  know  of  is  at  Dropmore ;  where,  in  1837,  it  was  34  ft. 
high ;  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  I  (t.  9  in.,  and  of  the  head  33  ft.  F^.  2080. 
is  a  portrait  of  this  tree.  There  is  a  tree  in  the  Horticultural  ^ciety's 
Oarden,  6  ft.  high;  and  a  small  plant  at  Meisri;  Loddiges's.    In  America, 
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the  timber  is  applied  to  no  particular  ii«e;  but  its  turpentine  i*  preferred  to 
that  of  every  othtr  kind  of  pine  for  dreKfiiiig  woundi.  Michauz  could  not 
discover  the  alighteit  diArence,  honerer,  between  fhi*  turpentine  and 
thai  of  the  ^ilch  pine  (P.  rigidaj;  and,  indeed,  he  Bays  that  the  ream  of 
all  the  pinea  la  ao  analogous  in  properties,  as  oft«i  to  be  undistin^uishable  by 
the  taste  and  aiuell.  In  Britain,  P.  pungens  can  only  be  considered  as  an 
ornamental  tree ;  but,  from  the  singularity  of  its  cones,  it  well  deserves  a  place 
b)  every  pinelum.  Another  inducemenl  is  the  probability  of  its  becoming 
extinct  in  North  America.  Price  of  cones,  in  London,  Hi.  per  quart;  [ilants 
7(.  6^.  each;  and  at  BoUwylJer,  3  francs  cncb. 

$  ii.  Laricto. 
Sect.  Char.  Cones  with  the  outer  surface  of  the  acalea  iDore  or  leas  eDip- 
tical  in  shape,  with  a  horizontal  rib  or  line  from  each  extremity,  ter- 
minating in  a  blunt  slightly  protruding  point  in  the  centre ;  generally 
much  shorter  than  the  leaves.  Buds  large,  ovate^cuminate,  concave  on 
the  sides,  and  terminating  in  an  elongated  jwint,  like  a  camel-hair  pencil. 
The  scales  of  the  buds  adpressed,  incrusted  with  white  resin.  Leaves 
twice  the  length  of  the  cooes;  in  no  stage  of  their  growth  glaucous, 
but  of  a  darker  green  than  those  of  aay  other  secttou  of  ^ther  Euro- 
pean or  Americaa  pinet;  remuning  on  the  tree  four  years.    Natives  of 

t  7.  P.  Lari'cio  Pair.     The  Corncon,  or  Larch,  Pine, 
Idnllficallm.    Poir.  In  L«b.  EBicye..B.p.S3s.;  Lab.  ct  D«.  Fr.  Fl.,  S,p.SH.)  N.  Du  Hul.S. 

p.KKli  Lamb,  Pin,,  (d.  £.,I.Li.i  L>«  lu  Ncill'i  Hon.TDur,p,ESS.|  Lunoal  U(nuiil,p.  3K.) 

Bon  JinL.Bl  IS37,p.971,j  Lndd.  Cat,,  td.  lS36i  HaTnc  DuxL,  II  ITJ. 
Sfmfma.    P.tjI^iMUinUMitiniMjii.Herl.  JCck.,  [ll.  |i. 3SG.  i  >,  mirttlmii,  «L  S.,  v.p.Slii 

•nir,  tnm  ■  iprciiiicii  RHtT^  hom  Ihe  Horikuliiinl  Soincl)''!  du[tea  i  Jfe^WBI.  (o  aje&^ 
■uluiiltlio;  uid  tbapUWiirtlilatnglDwilul  Voluiue. 

^c.  Char,     Leaves  lax,  twice  the  length 
of  the  cones.      Cones  conical,   of^n   in 
pairs,  sometimes,  but  rarely,  in  threes  or 
in  fours.    Scales  convex  on  the  hack,  el- 
liptic in  their  general  form, 
scarcely   angular,   and   very 
slightly  pointed.     Male  flow- 
ers almost  sessile,  elongated, 
jhavingthe  anthers  terminated 
■  by  a  smail  round  crest.    (N. 
f  Du  Ham.,  and   obs.)     Bud 
t  (see  &.  2081.)  from  Jin.  to 
'  1  in. long;  and  from  |  in.  to    i 
)  i  in.   broad;   ovale,   with   a  I 
long  narrow  point,  and  con- 
cave at  the  sides,  resembling 
a  camel-hair  pencil.     Scalcn 
adpressed,  end  incrusted  with 
white    resin.      The    centre    bud   gene- 
rally surrounded  by  three  or  more  small    ' 
buds.      Cones  varying  from  2in.  to  3in. 
or  more   in   length;  and  from    jin.   to 
l]in.  in  breadth.      The  points  of  the 
scales   turned   over   like   an   under   lip, 
and   terminating   in   a   point  which  ha.-* 
a  verv  small  pnckle,  often  scarcely  per- 
c^tible     The  colour  of  the  cone  tawny, 
and  the  interior  part  of  the  scales  puq)le. 
Leaves   varying  in  length  from  4  in.  to 
tiin.  and  upwards;   generally  two  in  a 
sheath  00  the  Bide  branches,  but  occasionally  three  on  the  icudiug  shoots. 
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Seeds  greyish  or  black,  twice  aa  large  as  those  of  P,  sylv^stris.    Cotyle- 
dons (see  Jig.  2083.)  6  to  8. 

Varietiei,  Judging  from  the  names  in  Continental  catalogues,  these  are  nume- 
rous ;  but,  aa  these  names  are  chiefly  expressive  of  different  localities,  we 
are  ignorant  how  far  the  plants  are  really  distinct.  In  the  Nouveau  Dn 
Hameit  only  one  Tsiety  is  given,  which  is  characterised  by  the  cones  being 
greenish,  those  of  the  species  beine  described  as  of  a  tawny  or  fawn 
colour.  Delamarre,  in  his  TraiU  Pratique^  &c.,  enumerates  five 
varieriesy  some  of  which,  however,  ane  considered  by  M.  Viimorin 
as  being  probably  species ;  the  cones  not  having  yet  been  seen. 

t  P.Xr.  1  corncdna ;  Laricio  del' He  de  Corse, 2^e/!ai»arrf. — Cones 
of  a  tawny  or  follow  colour. 

1  P.  L.  2  tubvindit  Nouveau  Du  Hamel.  —  Cones  of  a  greenish 
yellow. 

i  p.  X.  3  caramdnica ;  P.  caram&nica  Bote ;  P.  caramani^nsis 
Bon  Jard,y  ed.  1837,  p.  974. ;  Laricio  de  Caramanie,  ou  de 
TAsia  Mineure,  Delamarre \i  P,vomhxi9i  Lond,  Hort,  Soc, 
Gard, — P.  L.  caram&nica  seldom  grows  to  above  half  the 
height  of  P.  L.  corsic^a :  it  has  a  much  rounder  and 
more  bushy  head,  with  straight,  or  nearly  straight,  leaves, 
slender  branches,  reddish-coloured  bark,  and  reddish  buds, 
which  are  wholly,  or  in  part,  covered  with  white  resin.  The 
scales  of  the  cones,  wnich  are  larger  than  those  of  P. 
L.  corsickna,  are  tipped  with  a  harder  and  more  horny 
point.  This  pine  was  introduced  into  France  by  Olivier, 
the  author  of  Travels  in  ike  Levant y  in  the  year  1798; 
and  there  were  trees  of  it,  producing  cones  with  fertile 
seeds,  in  the  grounds  of  Malmaison,  m  1836.  There  is 
also  a  tree  in  the  garden  of  M.  P6dgnon,  at  Auteuil ;  one 
in  the  nursery  of  M.  Noisette ;  and  another  in  that  of  M. 
Cels,  fils,  which  has  ripened  seeds.  Delamarre  remarks  that  90S3 
this  variety  is,  in  the  French  nurseries,  erroneously  called  P.  romana ; 
and,  as  the  tree  bearing  this  name  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Hor- 
ticultural Society,  now  80  ft.  high,  was  received  from  Godefroy 
of  Ville  d'Avray,  near  Paris,  in  1825  or  before,  it  is  most  probably 
this  variety.  Seeds  of  this  varietur  were  sent  to  us  from  Germany 
in  1829,  under  the  name  of  P.  resinosa,  and  the  plants  which  have 
been  raised  from  them  are  found,  at  Methven  Castle,  to  produce 
annual  slioots  surpassing  in  length  those  of  the  common  Scotch 
pine,  near  to  which  they  are  planted.  Mr.  Bishop  states  that 
thb  variety  bids  fair  to  become  available  for  the  poorer  soils  of 
Scotland.  (See  High.  Soc,  Trans .^  vol.  xi.  p.  124.) 

f  P.  L,4fcaldbrica;  Laricio  de  Mont  Sila  en  Calabre,  Delamarre,  —  This 
pine,  Michaux  and  Viimorin  remark,  in  a  note  to  Delamarre's  work, 
resembles  the  pine  of  Caramania ;  but,  as  there  are  only  young 
plants  of  it  in  France,  which  have  not  yet  fruited,  very  little  can  be 
said  about  it.  It  was  introduced  into  France  by  M,  Viimorin  in 
1819,  1820,  and  1821 ;  and  1001b.,  of  seeds,  containing  about  three 
millions,  distributed. 

t  P.  L.  5  auslrtaca;  Laricio  d*Autriche,  ou  de  laHongrie,7>eribmanv. — 
Noisette  is  said  to  have  found  this  variety  in  Hungary ;  but,  accord- 
ing to  Michaux  and  Viimorin,  in  their  notes  to  Delamarre's  TYaiU, 
&c,,  it  scarcely  differs  from  P.  caram4nica,  which  they  say  grows 
also  in  Romania,  and  in  tlie  Crimea.  The  P.  austrlaca  of  Hosa 
(Anleil,  die  Baume  und  Struuche  Oesterreichs,  inc.,  n.  6.),  judging 
from  the  author's  description,  and  from  comparing  the  buds  of  the 
youne  plants  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  received  from 
Mr.  Lawson's,  with  plants  of  the  same  age  of  P.  L.  corsicana, 
appears  to  be  a  variety  of  that  species,  and  is  probably  identical 
with  the  Laricio  d'Autriche  of  Delamarre;  but,  as  we  have  not 
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seen   the  conea,  and  u  the  plant  ii  now  being  citendrd^  dis- 
tributed, tlirough  the  actiritf  of  Mr.  Lavson,  we  bare  coondered 
it  best,  in  the  meantime,  to  give  it  in  the  form  of  a  species. 
S  P.  L.6  pTrenaica;  P.  bispinicA  Coot;  ?  P.  pjTenaica  ^ap. — From  the 
buds  oitbe  young  plants  of  this  pine,  in  die  Horticulhital  Society's 
Garden,  and  more  especially  from  the  cones,  some  of  wfaioh  we 
receired  Irom  Captain  Cook,  we  ore  induced  to  refer  it  also  to  P. 
Laricio;  but,  as  it  seems  a  very  distinct  and  beautiAil  varie^-,  and 
as  it  has  been  lately  extensivdy  distributed  by  Captain  Cook,  who 
introduced  it,  we  shall  also  give  it  in  the  form  of  a  species. 
i  P.L.I  taicnca. — There  is  a  tree  bearing  this  name  in  Loddiges's  sifoore- 
tum,  which  is  not  introduced  into  their   catalogue  fur   1836,  and 
which  ^>pear3,  from  its  buda,  to  be  identical  with  P.  taurica  (Lodd, 
Cal,ed.    183(1.)  of  the  same  collection;   and  of  which  name  P. 
Pallasiana  U  a  synonyme :  but,  as  this  variety  of  Laricio  is   very 
distinct,  particularly  in  the  gr^er  length  of  the  cones  and  leaves, 
we  have  given  it  as  a  species. 
Other  Varictiet.     P,  allltmna  and  probably  some  other  names  are  ap- 
plied to  P.  Laricio,  or  some  of  its  varieties,  but  not  in  such  a  manner 
as   to  enable  us  to   state  anything  sadsfactoi;   respecting   them.      The 
only  truly  distinct  forms  of  this  species,  in  our  opinion,  are,  P.  L.corsieina, 
P.  L.  caraminica  (of  which  there  ia  a  handsome  tree  in  the  Horticultural 
Society's  Garden,  under  the  name  of  P.  roin&na),  P.  L.  Pallasiijaa  (of 
which  there  are  trees  at  White  Knights  and  Boyton),  and  perhaps  P.  L. 
pyren^ca. 

Dncription.  A  tree,  attaining  the  height  of  from  80fl.  lo  lOOft.,  with  a 
regular  pyramidal  head,  and  the  branches 
disposed  in  whorls,  of  five  or  six  in  a  whori ; 
which  are  distinguished  from  the  branches 
of  P.  HoiBter,  by  being  often  twisted  and 
turned  in  a  lateral  direction  at  their  extre- 
nuties,  espedally  in  full  grown  trees.  In  the 
Island  of  Coruca,  it  is  said  that  there  are 
trees  of  this  species  Iroin  140ft.  to  150ft.in 
height.  The  trunk  and  branches  of  full- 
grown  trees  have  a  reddish  crey-coloured 
barii,  not  unlike  that  of  P.  sylvestris ;  and 
the  bark  of  the  trunk  cracks,  and  partially 
ac^parates  in  the  form  of  large  plates,  as  in 
that  tree,  liie  leaves  vary  mucn  in  length, 
according  to  the  age  of  the  tree,  and  the  soil 
on  which  it  grows.  The  shortest  are  ge- 
nerally 4  in.  or  5  in.,  and  the  longest  1  in.  or  , 
6  in.  long.      They  are  slender,  not  seneiblv 

rough,  and  much  darker-coloured  than  tnose  of  either  P.  ajlvestria  or  P. 
Pinaster,  in  young  plants,  and  on  the  extremities  of  the  shoots  of  the  lower 
horizontal  branches  of  old  trees,  they  are  frequently  much  waved  and  twisted; 
but  near  the  top  of  the  tree  they  are  straight;  and  on  (he  leading  shoot  of 
young  trees,  three  leaves  are  occadonally  found  in  a  sheath.  The  sheaths  of 
the  leaves  vary  from  1  in.  to  1  in.  in  length,  end  have  generally  4  or  5  rings. 
At  firetithe  sheath  is  white  and  membranaceous;  but  it  b^omes  torn  and  short- 
ened as  the  leave*  advance  in  age,  and  ultimately  becomes  black.  The  male 
catkins,  which  are  produced  at  the  extremities  <x  the  shoots,  are  from  6  to  15 
in  number,  and  they  are  surrounded  by  numerous  scales.  They  are  from  1  in. 
to  IJin.  in  length,  and  from  .^in.  to  ^ in.  in  breadth;  yellowish  before  th« 
bursting  of  the  anthers,  which  are  terminated  by  a  round  crest,  and  which 
contain  abundance  of  pollen,  of  a  beautiful  sulphur  colour.  After  the  male 
calkins  drop  olf,  the  part  of  the  young  shoot  which  they  occupied  is  left  naked  ; 


and  hence  the  brancnes  of  old  trees,  particularly  at  their  extremities,  have 
those  tufts  of  leaves,  alternately  with  naked  places,  which  are  so  conipicuouB 
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in  p.  Pin&Bfcery  and  all  the  pinea  which  have  either  large  and  yeiy  scaly  buds, 
or  which  prodace  a  great  nuibber  of  male  catkins.     The  female  catkins  are 
qsg-6haped»  reddish,  becoming  stnught  after  flowering,  and  they  are  borne  on 
pedunctea,  from  J  in.  to  ^  in.  in  length,  surrounded  at  the  base  with  scarious 
scales ;  the  fleshy  scales  which  form  the  female  cittkin  are  terminated  by  a 
blunt  triangular  point,  which  is  often  persistent,  and  which,  when  the  cone  is 
mature,  renders  it  very  slightly  prickly.    The  cones  are  commonly  in  pairs, 
but  sometimes  three  and  sometimes  four  occur  together :  thev  point  hori- 
sontally  and  slightly  downwards,  and  sometimes  they  are  slighuv  curved,  so 
as  to  faNB  concave  at  the  extremity  of  the  side  next  the  grouncf.    They  are 
from  2  in.  to  3  in.,  or  more,  in  len^h ;  of  a  ruddy  yellow  or  tawny  colour,  or 
greenish.    They  attain  their  full  sue  in  the  November  of  the  second  year,  and 
shed  their  seeds  in  the  April  of  the  third  year.    The  scales  of  the  cones  are 
remarkably  distinct  from  those  of  P.  sylv^tris,  and  the  prickly  cones  of 
Pnops,  and  2\e^da,  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  the  hard,  angular,  regular- 
sidea  scales  of  the  cones  of  the  sections  of  Pin&ster  and  Halep^oses,  on  the 
other.    The  seeds  of  P.  Lar(cio  are  greyish,  and  marked  with  black  spots : 
deprived  of  their  winfjjs,  they  are  scarcely  4  in.  in  leneth,  but  with  the  wings 
they  are  more  than  1  m.    The  tree  is  r^Eufily  known  from  P.  sylv^stris  by  its 
more  conical  form,  and  crowded,  longer,  and  darker  foliage ;  and  from  P.  Pi- 
nister,  fitim  many  of  its  branches  being  twisted,  as  it  were,  round  the  tree, 
and  from  its  foliage  being  shorter,  more  slender,  and  much  darker.    The  rate 
of  growth,  even  in  Britain,  is  more  rapid  than  that  of  P.  sylvestris  in  a 
simUar  soil  and  situation ;  being,  in  young  trees,  in  the  climate  of  London, 
from  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  in  a  year.    A  tree  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden 
(see  the  portrait  of  this  tree  in  our  last  Volume),  having  been  12  years 
phuited,  was,  in  1834,  20  ft.  high ;  and  is  now  (1837)  25  ft.  high.    A  shoot  of 
the  year  1829,  with  part  of  1828,  cut  from  a  tree  5  years  old,  on  M.  Vilmorin's 
estate  at  Barres,  and  sent  to  Mr.  Lawson's  museum,  measured  3  ft.  in  length, 
and  3^  in.  in  circumference  at  the  thickest  end.    The  leading  annual  shoot  of 
a  tree  m  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  which  was  blown  ofl'on  August  20. 
1837,  measured  2  ft.  6  in.  in  length,  and  }  in.  in  diameter  at  the  lower  end, 
where  it  had  been  pierced  by  an  insect ;  and,  though  not  arrived  at  their  full 
growth,  its  leaves,  which  are  in  part  in  threes,  were  4  in.  in  length ;  whilst  those 
of  the  last  year's  shoot,  from  wnich  it  sprang,  were  8i  in.    In  the  Gardener^ 
Magazine  (vol.  i.  p.  79.),  it  is  stated,  that,  a  young  plant  of  P.  Larfcio  being 
planted  in  1817,  at  the  same  time  with  a  young  plant  of  P.  sylvestris,  on  a 
sandy  hill  in  one  of  the  coldest  counties  of  the  eastern  part  of  Eneland,  in 
1825  the  Scotch  pine  was  only  6  ft.  or  7  ft.  high,  while  P.  Laricio  had  attained 
a  height  of  upwards  of  12  ft.    In  the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges,  this 
pine  has  attained  a  lai^r  size  than  any  other  species,  and  thrives  better  than 
any  other,  with  the  exception  of  P.  Pin&ster  and  P.  Pfnea,  there  being  four 
trees,  under  the  names  ofP.  Larfcio,  P.  L.  taurica,  P.  ta6rica,  and  P.  romana, 
from  20  ft.  to  30  ft.  high ;  while  the  Scotch  pine  and  its  varieties  are  not 
above  12ft.  high,  and  the  American  pines  not  above  half  that  height.    In 
France,  according  to  Thouin,  P.  Laricio  grows  two  thirds  faster  tlian  the 
Scotch  pine,  placed  in  a  similar  soil  and  situation.    The  duration  of  the  tree 
in  Corsica  is  from  70  to  80  years,  and  its  average  height  about  130  ft.  (40 
metres) ;  and  the  diameter  of  the  tnuik  from  23  in.  to  27  in.  (6  to  7  decime- 
tres).    The  finest  young  trees  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  are  in  the 
Horticultural  Society's  Garden ;  and  the  finest  old  tree  at  Kew,  where  it  is 
named  P.  roarltiraa,  and  of  which  a  portrait  is  given  in  our  last  Volume. 

Geogimhy,  The  Pinus  Laricio  is  a  native  of  Corsica,  and  of  varioas  other 
parts  of  Europe  P.  B.  Webb,  Esq.,  discovered  it  on  Mount  Ida,  in  Phrygia, 
and  Mr.  Hawkins  found  in  Greece,  on  Cyllene,  Tay^tus,  and  the  moun- 
tains of  Thasos,  a  sort  of  pine  which,  from  the  description  given  in  Walpole's 
MenuMTi  relative  to  Turkey,  is  considered  by  Mr.  Lambert  to  be  this  species. 
According  to  Baudrillart,  it  grows  equally  well  on  mountains  of  the  second 
order  in  the  interior  of  Spain,  on  the  sandy  plains  along  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  in  a  great  part  of  the  north  of  France.    It  is  said  to  be 
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found  in  HungRi^,  in  the  Hnitwold  in  LdmerBkchle,  in  Qermany ;  and  it 
abounds  on  CancasuB,  and  in  the  louth  of  Russia,  and  prolMiblj  generallj 
throughout  the  sonth  of  Europe,  and  great  part  of  the  west  and  north  of  Asia. 
It  does  not  appear  to  grow  on  the  Tery  poorest  soils,  or  at  very  great  eleva- 
tions ;  and  to  require  a  deeper  soil  than  P,  sylv^stris. 

Hiiiery,  The  Corsican  pioe  was  scarcely  known  in  France,  as  a  distinct 
species,  in  the  time  of  Du  Hamel ;  and  was  subsequently,  according  to  Bosc, 
confounded  by  authors  with  the  JPinus  sylv^tris,  under  the  name  of  P.  s.  altfs-> 
sima ;  and  with  the  Pinna  maritima  (our  P.  Pin48ter),  under  the  name  of  P, 
m.  Pin^ter;  from  its,  in  fact,  holding  a  middle  place  between  these  two  species. 
The  name  of  P.  LaHcio  was  first  given  to  it  by  Poiret,  in  the  Dictiormaire  JEncy^ 
dftpedique  ;  and  it  was  subsequently  adopted  by  De  Candolle,  in  the  Fkirt 
Franfmie.  P.  Larfcio  was  introduced  into  Enghind  under  the  name  of  P.  syl- 
vestris  ty  maHtima  in  1759;  and  that  name  was  adopted  by  Aiton,  in  the  first 
edition  of  the  Horlus  Kewenait ;  and  afierwards  ehanged,  in  the  second  edition, 
to  P.  maritima.  The  name  of  P.  Laricio  was  first  adopted  in  Britain  in  1828, 
in  consequence  of  the  description,  by  Professor  Don,  of  a  tree  in  the  Paris 
Garden,  being  published  under  that  name  in  an  Appendix  to  Neill's  HorH" 
cuiiural  Thtir  through  France  and  the  Netkerland$.  Seeds  were  soon  after 
imported  by  Mr.  Malcolm,  from  M.  Vilmorin,  and  a  number  of  plants  raised, 
which  have  been  diHtributed  throughout  the  country,  thouch  we  are  not  aware 
that  they  have  been  planted  any  where  in  large  masses.  In  France,  according 
to  Morcumt  de  Launay,  as  quoted  by  Delamarre,  P.  Larf cio  first  attracted  the 
notice  of  government  under  the  ministry  of  Tui^t,  in  the  time  of  Louis  X  VI. ; 
and  the  fine  tree  in  the  Paris  Garden  was  planted  where  it  now  stands  in  the 
year  1774,  being  then  several  years  old.  The  government  had  great  diffi- 
culty in  procuring  seeds  from  its  agents  in  Corsica  :  the  cones  beingproduced 
only  in  small  quantities,  and  at  the  summits  of  the  trees,  it  was  difficult,  and 
even  dangerous,  to  gather  them ;  and  this  circumstance  tempted  the  dealers 
in  these  seeds  to  mix  them  with  those  of  P.  Pin4ster,  which  they  could  pro- 
cure with  facili^.  In  1788,  the  Corsican  pines  began  to  be  employed  for 
masts  for  the  French  navy ;  and,  when  the  trees  were  cut  down,  the  cones 
were  easily  gathered.  The  late  Andr6  Thouin  was  employed  by  the  French 
government,  about  the  year  1814,  to  draw  up  directions  for  cultivating  this  tree, 
which  were  printed  and  published,  together  with  an  account  of  its  properties 
and  uses  in  Corsica,  and  a  strong  recommendation  for  its  culture  in  France. 
Nevertheless,  the  seed  not  having  been  procured  in  sufficient  quantities,  grafting 
was  resorted  to,  in  the  year  1822 ;  and  M.  Larminat  (as  we  have  seen,  p.  2130.) 
grafted  many  thousands  of  P.  Larfcio  on  P.  sylv^tris  in  the  Forest  of  Fon- 
tainebleau.  Since  that  time,  this  pine  has  been  strongly  recommended  for  cul- 
ture by  M.  Vilmorin,  who  has  planted  all  the  varieties  of  it  extensively  on  his 
estate  at  Barres,  and  supplied  all  the  principal  seedsmen  of  Europe  with 
seeds.     It  succeeds  well  m  Scotland,  even  in  the  Highlands. 

Properties  and  Uses,  According  to  M.  Thouin,  tne  timber  of  P.  Larf  cio 
is  somewhat  heavier  than  that  of  the  P.  sylv^itris  brought  from  Riga ;  but, 
being  more  resinous,  it  is  less  brittle  and  more  elastic.  Other  authors  assure 
us,  on  the  contrary,  says  Baudrillart,  that  the  wood  of  P.  Larfcio  has  neither 
the  strength  nor  the  elasticity  of  that  of  P.  syivestris.  Previously  to  the 
3*ear  1788,  the  wood  was  only  used  by  the  French  government  for  the  beams, 
the  flooring,  and  the  side  planks  of  ships ;  but,  in  that  year,  the  administration 
of  the  marine  sent  two  engineers  to  examine  the  forests  of  Lonca  and  Rospa 
in  Corsica,  in  which  abundance  of  trees  were  found  fit  for  masts.  After  this, 
entire  vessels  were  built  with  it :  only  it  was  found  necessary  to  give  greater 
thickness  to  the  masts,  in  order  to  supply  its  want  of  strength  and  elasticity. 
The  thickness  of  the  sap  wood  in  P.  Laricio  is  greater  than  in  most  other 
species  of  pine ;  but  the  heart  wood  is  found  to  be  of  very  great  duration. 
In  Corsica,  it  is  employed  for  all  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  used,  when  of 
36  or  40  years*  growth.  It  is  easily  worked,  and  is  used  both  by  cabinet- 
makers and  sculptors  in  wood ;  the  figures  which  ornament  the  heads  of  ves- 
sels being  generally  made  of  it.     In  Britain,  the  tree  hitherto  can  only  be 
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considered  as  being  one  of  ornament;  and,  as  such,  it  deserves  to  be  planted 
eztenshrely  for  its  very  regular  and  handsome  form,  and  the  intensely  dark 
green  of  its  abundant  foliage.  It  also  deserves  planting  on  a  large  scale  as  a 
ttseftil  tree,  on  account  of  the  great  rapidity  of  its  growth.  In  the  low 
districts  of  Britain,  it  might  probably  be  a  good  substitute  for  P.  sylv^tris, 

SkttMea.  Ib  the  Envf  roiM  of  London.  In  the  Hortlealtural  8odeCy*«  Oftrden,  IS  yam  planted,  U 
is  85  ft.  high :  at  Muawdl  Hill,  8  jean  planted,  it  U  16  ft  bich  ;  in  the  Hackney  artwreium,  fVora 
25(1.  to 30 ft.  nigh;  at  Sroii,  40ft  nigh;  at  Kew,  the  tree  figured  in  our  lact  Volume, which  !• 
between  80  ft  and  90ft  high.— North  of  London.  In  Bedfordshire,  at  Wobum  Abbey,  7  years 
ptanted,  it  is  10  ft.  high.  In  Berkshire,  at  White  Rnighto,  S7  years  planted,  it  is  GO  ft  high;- at 
Dropmore,  90  ft  high.  In  Essex,  at  Aualcy  End,  7  years  planted,  it  is  9  ft.  6  in.  high.  In  Hert- 
fbrdshlre,  at  Oieabunt,  4  years  planted,  it  is  8  ft  high.    In  Staabrdshlre,  at  Trentham,  6  yean 


planted,  it  is  16  ft  high.    In  Suffolk,  at  Ampton  Hall,  13  years  old,  it  is  10  ft  high. 

In  Foreign  Countria.  In  France,  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  55  years  planted,  It  it  BU  n.  nign,  cne 
diameter  of  the  trunk  9  ft  6 in.,  and  of  the  head  40  ft.  i  at  Fromoot,  in  the  garden  of  M.  le  Che- 
▼aUer  Soulangc-Bodin,  it  it  4ttft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk,  at  6  ft.  ttaia  the  ground,  1  ft 
4  in. ;  in  Brittany,  at  Barres,  IS  years  planted,  it  is  94  ft.  hieh  ;  at  Nantes,  in  the  nursery  of  M. 
Nentesei,  15  years  planted,  ft  is  8&  A.  high ;  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Mets,  18  years  grafted,  it  is 
94  ft  high  ;  at  Bf.  Bnanei's,  at  Avranones,  20  years*  planted,  it  is  40  ft  high }  in  the  Park  at  Cler. 
?aux.  4S  years  planted,  it  is  78  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  tmnk  1  ft  6  in.,  and  of  the  head  52  ft. 
In  Hanover,  at  Harbedce,  10  years  planted.  It  is  16  ft  high. 

Ccmmercial  Statittict,  Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  are  U.  6</.  each ; 
and  at  BoUwyller,  1  franc ;  but,  if  there  were  a  demand  for  them,  they  would 
doubtless  be  procured  at  30f .  or  40r.  per  thousand. 

1  8.  P.  (L.)  AusTBi^ACA  Hoti,    The  Austrian,  or  5Afc*,  Pine. 

Identijieatian.    HSst  Anlelt,  p.  6. :  Lawson's  Mannal,  p.  338. 
Scfiieiij^niet.    P.  nigricans  Horl. ;  P.  nlgr^cens  Hort. ;  schwarts  Fb'hre,  Ger. 
Engra9in^$.    Fig.  SU85.,  showing  the  bud  of  a  plant  of  two  years'  growth  in  the  Hortienltural 
SocfeCy^  Oarden. 

Spec,  Char.,  ^c.  Sheath  with  from  3  to  5  rings,  at  first  of  a  clear  ash  grey, 
then  becoming  reddish,  afterwards  darker,  and  at  last  black.  Leaves 
from  2  in.  to  5  in.  long ;  seldom,  and  but  little,  twisted ;  when  young, 
erect;  when  older,  standing  out,  and  curved  towards  the  twig ;  outer 
surface  half  round,  dark  green,  glossy,  and  with  a  sharply  serrated 
margin ;  inner  surface  nearly  even,  but  slightlv  dotted  alons  the 
ridge ;  points  prickly,  of  a  yellowish  brown  or-iawn  colour.  Buds 
laree,  the  leader  often  from  1  in.  to  1}  in.  lon^,  ovate,  with  a  long 
pomt  Scales  dark  brown,  thinner  at  the  margin  and  point,  and  fur- 
nished with  whitish  fringe  ;  the  lower  ones  curving  back  from  the  bud; 
the  inner  ones  collapsed,  and  incrusted  with  white  resin.  Flowers 
produced  about  the  end  of  May.  Male  catkins  on  short  pedun- 
cles, oblong,  cylindrical,  round,  or  bluntly  pointed,  becoming  conical  ^^^ 
after  arriving  at  maturity,  placed  many  together  in  verticillate  bimdles  round 
the  bottom  of  the  young  shoots.  The  female  catkins  two  or  three,  or  occa- 
sionally more,  together,  with  rather  long  peduncles  from  the  extremity  of  the 
young  branches ;  round-oblong,  erect,  and  dark  red;  becoming,  in  July,  about 
1  in.  long,  and  }  in.  broad ;  eUiptical,  and  assuming  a  reddish  brown  colour. 
The  cone  does  not  arrive  at  maturity  till  October  in  its  second  year ;  it  is 
conical,  rounded  at  the  base,  2  in.  or  3  in.  Ions,  pointing  horizontally,  or 
nearly  so;  of  a  light  yellow  brown,  polished,  and  shining.  Seeds  very  closely 
resembline  those  of  P.  Larlcio;  and  the  cotyledons  6  or  8,  as  in  that  species. 
Trunk  cylindrical.  Bark  very  thick,  of  a  blackish  &sh-green,  marked  with 
reddish  brown  spots.  Scales  deeply  and  longitudinally  cleft;  the  fissures  of  a 
uniform  reddish  brick-colour,  lighter  than  that  of  P(cea  pectinkta.  The 
branches  are  produced  in  regular  whorls,  at  first  inclined  upwards  towards 
the  trunk,  then  spreading  horizontally,  and  finally  drooping  at  the  extremity. 
In  full-grown  trees,  the  top  becomes  flat  and  spreading  tor  a  great  extent. 
The  bark  of  the  shoots  of  the  current  year  is  of  a  greenish  yellow,  regu- 
larly and  deeply  raised  by  the  insertions  of  the  leaves,  furrowed,  and 
shining.  (Hoss^s  GenieinfauUcheAnleUung,  &c,,  p.  8.;  and  Lawson's  Manual, 
p.  339.) 

Geography  and  History,  P.  austriaca  grows  naturally  in  Austria,  in  the 
Breima  Forest  (Wienerwald),  the  Banate,  upon  the  Derooglet,  near  Me- 
hadia ;  and,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Snowy  Mountains,  it  grows  at  higher 
altitudes    Uian  Picea  pectinata.      It  prefers  a  deep,  dry,  calcareous  sand ; 
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but  it  will  mcceed  in  uif  wnl,  proriJed  it  is  loose ;  uid  It  even  lovet  a 
moiat  Boil,  if  not  too  wet.  It  ttirives  best  in  dtuatiomi  iunng  a  Houtbtfn 
aspect.  This  pine  was  first  tatroduced  into  Britain  by  Mr.  LawBon  of 
Edinburgh,  in  1935.  Tlie  seeds  were  M>wn  in  that  year,  on  liglit  sand; 
soil ;  and,  at  tlie  end  of  tbc  first  season,  tiie  plants  wen  twice  as  large 
as  those  of  P.  sylvestris  sown  at  the  same  tiiae  in  the  same  soil ;  and 
th^had  remark^ly  iaige  deep-penetratine  roots.  (Man.,  p.  339.) 

Prnpertict  aaif  I/ki.  The  sap  wood  of  /*.  austriaca  is  said  by  Hiiss  to 
be  of  a  whitish  yellow,  and  the  heart  wood  of  a  rusty  yellow;  the  latter 
being  very  resinous,  strong,  and  tough.  It  is  much  valued  in  Austria,  when 
kept  dry;  and  is  said  to  surpass  e*en  the  larch  in  resisting  the  iiuurioua 
efieciB  of  water,  or  of  altmiate  moisture  and  dryness.  It  is  used  by  joiners, 
coopers,  &c,  and  makes  excellent  fuel.  When  burned,  the  flanies,  on  account 
of  the  resin  contained  in  the  wood,  produce  a  very  dense  black  snuAej  and, 
where  lampblack  is  the  object,  it  is  very  productive  of  that  subaiaoce. 
The  wood  IS  preferred  to  that  of  the  beech  for  charcoal  ;  and  the  roots  affi>rd 
splinters  for  torches.  Among  all  the  native  pioea  of  Austria,  this  one  is  nid 
to  ajford  the  greatest  quantity  of  turpentine. 

Commerdai  Slalutici.  Price  of  plants,  in  Lawson's  Nursery,  Edinbui^, 
lOt.  a  thousand  for  one-year's  seedlings,  and  £0(.  for  two-years'  seedlings. 

i  9.i'.(L.)P*LL*g7^'yrf  Lamb.   Pallas's,  or  Mf  7'ari.m'nn,  Pine. 
Htitaltatlm.    Lunb.  Pin.,  ed  E.,  I,  tf.iLaniHi't  HhiiuI,iil33B. 

"- F.tmAliaBni.i  F.  UUtricILtn  tin  HKnnjtnmltJl  Kanrrj  ta  ITm  :  F.  wrtOmt  PbU. 

.  (■scardini  lu  ■  ipRinicn  in  Mr  Lanibeifi  ticrinriumj ;  F.  Pinmm  Bait.  Tatar.,  pL  97.  | 
lri>  BiA  R.  Thw.  C*mc.,  1.  p.  US.  rcxclullTt  dT  Itit  ITDDdrDiFl.  ElnM  tlIDH  at  Fall. 
UHinHH,);  P.  LxridoAU.  ft  TViir.  One.  SnpJ..  3,  p.  £83.  [ucLiuirc  of  tb>  nnoorna,  nccpt 
Uhw  or  Ml  uxl  Uibll )  Tiun  tn  the  TirUr  Unpii(& 
fwrn'wL  Lamb.  Fin.,  ed.1, 1.  L£. ;  our  jIm.  EDA.  MBd  MM.,  to  our  niiul  Kulci  jlftawiaiHl 
S088.,  of  Ibr  luCuTi]  »|H,  tnu  living  qHcLmrni  received  fiiim  A.  l^mbert.  Eh.,  dken  rkivqhU 
utct  u  Hojun  i  mil  Ibe  pliu  ol  tbki  tree  In  our  UM  Votuoe. 

^ec.  Char,,  S^e,    Leaves  in  pairs,  very  long,  erect,  ri^,  channeled  ;  sheaths 

very  short.    Crest  of  the  ^^^^^ 

anthers  roundish,   convex 

repand.  Cone  ovatfroblong 

olten  curved.    Scales  glight 

ly  tuberculate,  and  termi- 
nated   by    a    very    small. 

prickle.  (Lanih.)  Bud  {Jig- 

8086.)  }in.  to  1^ in.  long, 

and  from  |  in  to  I  in.  broad ; 

ovate,  and   pointed,   with 

thesidesconcave.like  those 

of  P.   Larii'io,  but  much 

larger.      Leaves   (see  &. 
2068.)    from  4.  in.   to  7  in.   or   8  in.   in 
length ;  sheath  from  )  In.  to  )  in.  in  length. 
Cones  from  4  in.  to  5  in.  in  length,  and 
from     \\\D.  to   l}in.  in  breadth  at  the 
widest  part ;  ovate.«vsl,  acuminate,  hori- 
lontal  in  their  direction,  and  slightly  in- 
curved  at   the   extremitjes,  whidi  point 
downwards.    Scales  as  in  those  of  P.  La- 
r(cio,  but  larecr.    (From  spedmens  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Lambert,  White  KnightH, 
and  the  Glasnevin  Garden,  in  August,  IB37.) 
Varietiet.  We  can  readily  conceive  that /*.  L.Pallasuna,  like  every  other  va- 
riety  of  P.  Loricio,  is  liable  to  sport ;  and,  accordingly,  of  the  trees  pos- 
sessed by  Mr.  Lambert,  one  has  the  cones  strtu^ht  and  short,  and  another 
long  and   crooked.      In  the  Glasnevin  Botanic   Garden,   there  are   two 
trees  of  P.  Pallaiunua,  which  were  planted  in  the  year  1797,  and  are  now 
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about  iOh.  bi^.  They  were 
received  from  the  Uftmmer- 
nnith  Nuraery,  uid  marked  io 
the  garden  with  tlie  Dame  of  P. 
UQciniitll;  but,  in  1834,  t 


iina.     Both   theae   trees,  Mr. 

Nevin  infanns  us,  are  equally 

robust  and  vigorous  ;  but  the 

ODe  throws  out  its  branches  in 

the  most  grotesi^ue  and  luxu* 

riant  manner,  with   a  Itnotty 

stem,  while  the  other  has  an 

elegwit  cypress-tike  form,  Mr. 

Niren  has  sent  us  specimens 

with  cones  of  both  varietiea  t 

but  the  cones  of  these  speci- 
mens do  not  appear  to  differ 

in  the  least.     There  is  a  tree 

in  the  Horticultural  Society's 
Oaiden,  considered  there  as  the 
true  P,  Pallasioiui,  which  has 
borne  cones,  and  of  which  ^.   I 
8089.  is  a  jrartrait,  to  our  usual  / 
scale ;  but  it  is  evidently  not  I 
the  P.  Pallaskjna  of  Lambert, 
but  rather  some  other  variety 
of/*.  Larfciolessdifierentfrom 
the  species.     There  is  another 
tree  in  the  some  earden,  mark- 
ed P.  taiiricB,  which   has   not 
borne  cones;   and,   though   it 
difers  somewhat  in  habit  fnim    I 
the  tree  marked  th^ e  P.  Pal- 
lasiana,  being  more  fastiiriBte, 
we  have  no  doubt  it  will  be  j 
found,  when  it  cornea  to  pro-  Ij 
duce  cones,  to  be  some  other  IV 
slight  variation  of  P.  Lerlcio    v 
In  rare  species,  of  every  kind,  ^ 
it  is  very  natural  to  take  ad- 
vantage of   slight    shades    of 

difference,  and  to  hold  them  out  as  varieties,  which,  in  species  that  are 
common,  would  be  altt^ether  n^lected.     For  example,  there   might  be 
many  very  distinct  rarieties  selected  from  Scotch  pine  woods,  quite  as  dif- 
ferent from  one  another  as  the  different  varieties  and  subvarieties  of  P.  La- 
ricio  i  but,  as  P.  syivistria  is  a  very  common  tree,  no  cultivator  thinks  it 
worth  his  while  to  bring  its  varieues  or  variations  into  notice. 
Deicriplion.     "  A  large  tree,  about  the  size  of  P.  aylvestris,  but  much  more 
spreading,  sending  out  numerous  large,  declining,  and  horizontal  branchea 
from  the  summit  to  the  base;  the  lower  branches  aimost  equalling  the  trunk 
itself  in  size.     Bark  cracked,  rugged,  brown,  scaling  off.     Wood   compact, 
white,  brownish  red  in  the  centre,  resinous,  very  knotty.     Leaves  in  tuos, 
crowded,  erect,  rigid,  semi-cylindrical,  glabrous,  somewhat  shining,  liglit  grcenj 


in.  long;  roughly  serrulated  on  the  niBrgin,cRnaliculateubove,  furnished  at  the 
apex  with  a  sharp  cartilaginous  mucro;  sheaths  short,  about  Jin.  long,  round, 
covered  externally  with  loose  scales,  membraneous,  and  lorn  on  the  margin; 
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white,  having  at  the  base  a  Ian-  i 
ceolate,long-poiDted,  persistent,    I 
indurated  scale.     Catkins  tenni-    ' 
nal,    aeasile;   brocteated  at  the    1 
baae,  with  numerous  lanceolate    I 
cuspidate   scales ;    male   catkins     ' 
numerous,    aim  pie,    cylindrical, 
ii  in.  long,  dense.  Stamens  mon- 
aaelphous.      Anthers   linear,  Z- 
celled,  opening  below  longitudi- 
nally.    Crest  roundish,  convex, 
reoand.  Pollen  granular,  sulphur- 
coloured  ;  remale  catkins  ovate, 
teniate,   furnished   at   the   bnse 
with  numerous  lanceolate,  mem- 
branaceous, loose  scales;  green, 
erect,  finally  brownish,   spread- 
ing.     Scales     short,    roundish, 

thick,  ma'rginate,  imbricated  backwards;  keeled  and  convex  above.  Cone 
generally  temate,  ovate-oblong;  5 in.  long,  scasile.  Sin.  in  dinmeter  at 
Ine  base,  dcelinate-jwndulous,  ash-coloured,  somewhat  attenuated  towards 
the  apex,  decurved;  scales  indurated,  woody,  dilated  at  the  apes,  tra- 
pezoidal, depressedly  4-angled;  osh-coloured,  elevated  in  the  centre  from 
a  yellow  conical  tubercle  temiiQated  by  a  small  spine.  Seeds  obovate; 
testa  convex  and  crustaceous  on  both  sides;  wing  slender,  membrana- 
ceous, hook-shaped,  oblong,  acute,  quite  entire."  (I^mb.  Pin.,eii.2.,\.p.  14.) 
Thechiercircumstancein  which  P.  ( L.)PBllasi<iiia  differs  Trom  P.  Lariciojud^ng 
from  the  trees  at  White  Knishts,  is  in  the  length  of  the  cones :  the  leaves  are 
also  larger  than  those  of  P.  Lartcio ;  and,  on  the  whole,  the  difference  may  be 
compared  to  that  which  exists  between  T^lia  europ^'a  and  T.  e  grandifolia,  or 
the  pin  de  Hageneau  and  the  pin  de  Geneve.  At  the  same  time,  we  think  it 
right  to  observe  that  there  is  a  tree  of  P.  Lnricio  in  the  botanic  garden  at 
White  Knights,  which  produces  both  straight  and  crooked  cones,  whit-h,  though 
longer  than  those  generally  borne  by  P.  Larfcio,  are  shorter  than  those  of 
/".  (L.)Pallasiana.  The  rate  of  growth  appears  to  be  the  same  as  in  P.  Laricia. 
The  finest  trees  in  England  of  P.  (L.)  Pallasiana  are,  no  doubt,  those  at 
Bojton,  which,  Mr.  Lambert  informs  ua,  are  between  60  ft.  and  70  ft.  high. 
There  are  a  number  of  trees  at  White  Knights,  which  are  from  50  tt.  to  60  ft. 
high,  with  trunks  from  14 in.  to  IB  in.  in  diameter;  but  they  are  drawn  up  bj 
other  trees.  They  are  In  some  places  intermned  with  trees  of  P.  Pmister, 
and  the  trunks  are  destitute  of  Wnches  to  the  height  of  20  fL  or  30  ft.,  so 
that  the  only  way  of  recognising  them  from  below  is  by  observing  the 
tortuous  direction  of  their  branches.  There  are  trees  at  Dropmore,  85  ft. 
high.  &Ir.  Lambert  remarks,  in  a  tetter  to  us,  dated  July,  1837,  that,  though 
his  trees  produce  plenty  of  cones  annually,  the  seeds  have  never  jet  ripennl. 
Geography,  Hittory,  Sfc.  P.  Pallasio'no  is  Confined  to  the  central  r^ona 
of  the  Crimea,  forming  considerable  forests  on  the  western  declivity  of  the 
chain  of  lofty  mountains  which  extend  along  the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea.  It 
was  first  introduced  into  England  by  Messrs.  Lee  and  Kennedy  of  the  Ham- 
mersmith Nursery,  who  raiiieil  a  number  of  plants  from  seeds  sent  to  them 
by  Professor  Pallas,  from  the  Crimea,  about  1790,  and  it  was  sold  by  them  as  P. 
tatarica.  Of  these  plants,  some  were  planted  at  Boylon,  about  1793,  of  which 
u  few  survive,  and  form  trees  between  60ft.  and  TOft.  high,  although  the  soil  on 
which  they  grow  is  scarcely  2  in.  thick,  on  a  bed  of  solid  chalk.  .4bout  the  same 
time,  from  60  to  TO  plants  were  planted  at  White  Knights,  by  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  in  good  lonmy  soil,  20  or  30  of  which  still  exist,  and  are  from 
60  ft.  to  60  ft.  high  ;  but,  being  crowded  in  n  wood  of  indigenous  and  other 
tree-growing  trees,  they  have  not  assumed  handsome  ihapes ;  and,  indeed, 
there  are  only  branches  on  their  upper  e; ' 
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Properlia and  Utet,Siiil,Sfc.  Accordingto I^oressorPallaa, the woodit very 
knotty  and  resiuous,  and  very  durable,  but  difficult  to  form  into  good  planks,  on 
account  of  the  number  of  its  knots ;  the  largest  beams  obtained  from  it  being 
onlyfron]  4  to  6  yards  in  length .  The  resin  is  produced  iii  vast  quantities,  lias  a 
pleasant  odour,  and  is  employed  as  incense  in  Catholic  churches,  like  that  of 
P.  s.  puinllio,  procured  from  Moldavia.  As  an  ornamental  tree,  P.  Fallaswr'na 
deserves  a  place  in  every  collection.  "  Of  all  pines,"  sa^  Mr.  Lambert, "  this 
is  the  best  adapted  for  thin  chalky  soils,  and  maritime  situations."  Plants,  in 
the  London  nurseries,  are  lOj.  Gd.  each ;  but,  as  the  tree  has  not  yet  ripened 
seeds  in  this  country-,  they  ere  not  common.    When  a  greater  demand  takes 

Slace,  seeds  may  easilj'  be  procured  through  the  garden  established  by  the 
luisian  gOTcmment  at  Odessa. 

I  10.  P.  (L.)  pyrena'ica  Lap.    The  Pyreoefm  Pine. 

llpeaUiHi.    La 

..i^PinNL.  .,  .  .  , 
Outjb.  SOUL.,  JVam  M  cone  iKekcd  (Vom  CiMiln  Conk;  fig.  ves.,  (hm  ■  one  re. 
I  M.  VlTmoTlD  ijb.  nsiL,  rrnEambud  arUKpliM  IntheHonkununl  SoeiR;'!  Oudin ; 
itimluiff  iBDdAf-'^^^.  ^  ouruiiul  Kale,  fTnn  a  tree  growiiig,  ^nlSST,  at  Woodihlr, 
[Ii],tb*isildenceor  J«lin  Cbiuch,  Elq. 

Spec.  Char.,4:c.  Leaves  long,  in  tuftaat  the  extremities  of  the  shoots ;  branches 
dispersed,  naked,  scaly  when  young. 
Cones  conical,  smooth,  and  a  little  re- 
curved, seeds  hard.  (Lap.)  The  tree 
when  young  somewhat  resembles  P. 
halep^nsis,  but  when  older  it  assumes 
a  much  higher  stature,  and  a  more  pr- 

I   ramidal   form.      The   cones   are,   like 

I  those  of  P.  balepensis,  on  strong  foot- 

1  Btalks ;  but,  inatead  of  pointing  down- 

i  wards,  they  are  always  m  a  horizontal 

]  direction.  The  leaves  are  long  and  fine; 

i  but  strong  and  upright,  ana  arranged 

(  round  the  branches  Tike  the  hairs  of  a 
SKO  camel-hair  pencil,  whence  the  name  of  , 
pb  pinceau.     They  are  sometimes   three  ii 


Captain  / 
in  183+,  ^ 


u  sheath,  on  the  young  shoots.  (Ann,  de  la  1 
Soc.d'Hort.  de  Parity  xiii.  p.  186.)  Cf--'- 
Cook,  who  introduced  this  specie.^  in 
found  it  occupying  the  highest  range  of  the 
extensive  forests  of  the  Sierra  de  Segura,  in 
the  south  of  Spain,  where  it  overtops  P.hale- 
p^nais;  and  in  a  correapouding  situntion,  in 
the  vast  forest  region  of  the  Sierra  de  Cuen;a, 
on  the  river  Oabriel,  in  Upper Arngon,  nhere 

it  forms  extensive  forests;  but  La  Feyrouse  appears  to  have  only  found  it  in 
the  Pyrenees.  "  ThU  mtuestic  pine  is  concentrated  iu  the  IVreneea,  be- 
tween the  river  of  l^sscra,  end  that  of  Cinca,  in  the  valleys  of  PI.  n,  de  la 
Pcz,  and  at  Campo,  where  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  pm  nazaron."  It 
occupies  a  surface  of  nearly  six  square  leagues,  the  greater  part  of  which  is 
in  Aragon.and  theotherpart  in  France.  Itis  neither  isolated,  nor  in  masses; 
but  grows  niingled  with  other  kinds  of  pines,  in  ancient  woods,  which  are 
almost  inaccessible  from  the  elevation  at  which  they  grow.  Before  the 
revolution,  a  company  bought  the  wood  of  Cinca,  and  hod  excavated  a  sub- 
terranean road,  to  facilitate  the  removal  of  the  trees.  The  revolution  put  a 
ttop  to  this  project ;  but  the  opening  of  these  works  is  still  to  be  seen  at 
the  Port  de  la  Pei,"  (Hitl.  dn  Plantrt  da  Pgr.)  M.  Le  Peyrouse  at  first 
supposed  this  pine  to  be  the  same  es  P.  Laricio,wl'ichit  greatly  resembles  in 
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its  general  appearance.  He  Hnerwards  called  it  P.  peQicdhiR,  but.  Id  bia 
Suppl.  he  names  it  P.  pyrenaica,  which  name  Captain  Cook  prnposes  to 
change  to  P.  hiapanica,  as  the  tree  is  chiefly  found  in  Spain ;  and  a  Freoch 
writer  in  Annalei  iTHotI.  to  F.  hnlep^nsls  mijor.  Captain  Cook  atates  that 
this  Hpedea  is  "  quite  hardy,  of  qtuck  growth,  and  will,  fh>m  its  noble  ap- 
pearance, the  tteauty  of  its  form,  and  the  clear  transparent  colour  of  both  the 
bark  and  foliage,  be  a  vast  acquisition  to  our  park  scenery.  The  timber  is 
white  and  dry,  being  nearly  without  turpentine ;  but  the  cones  exude  a 
roost  delicious  balsamic  odour.  The  wood  was  formerly  used  by  the 
Spanish  government,  in  the  arsenals  of  Carthagena  and  Cadii,  for  the  decks 
of  ships  ;  for  which  [lurpose  regular  depots  were  kept  in  tbe  Sierra  de 
Segura ;  and  it  was  floated  down  to  the  respective  ports  by  the  rivers  Se- 
gura  and  Ouadalquiver.  It  is  one  of  the  species  described  in  the  book  of 
Arab  agriculture  written  hy  a.  Moor  of  ScvQle,  in  iiOO,  and  translated  by 
Banqueri."  Besides  the  plants  sent  by  Captain  Cook  to  Woodsiile,  the 
Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  and  Syon,  there  are  also  specimens  at 
Newton  and  Belsay,  in  Northumberland;  at  Dropmore  ;  at  Carlton,  near 
Darlington,  in  Durham ;  at  Carclew,  in  Cornwall ;  and  some  other  places. 
t    II.  F.  BESiNo's* -<i(.     The  resinous,  or  red.  Pine. 


UentHlcaliim.    . 


nufe  de  Cjinsdi 


1,  p.34T.:  Bon  Ji 
iidbuli  UrUU  ct 


,  3._P.  3OT.,  *d.  a,  S.  p.  »]&  i  Lamb.  «■.,  cd.  ».,  t  13.  i  WiUd. 

.,  iss;.  p.  975,  i  Lodd.  (M  eiTmiB. 


T.  Stt,3.l.lSl;  aatfig.  S 


^lec.  Ckar.,^c.     Bark  red.    Leavesin  pairs,  4 in.  or  2iii.  long.    Cones 
of  a  reddish  brown,  ovate- conical,  rounded  at  the  hase,  and   half   i 
the  length  of  the  leaves ;  scales  dilated  in  the  middle,  and  unarmed. 
(Mtcht.)     Buds   {fig.   2094.),  in   the   White   Knights  specimen, 
U  in.  long,  and  -fg  in  broad ;  ovate,  acuminate,  concave  on  the  sides, 
with  a  long  point,  as  in  P.  Lartcioi  but  reddish  hrown,  and  very  G 
resinous.     Leaves  {fig.  8095.)  from  5  in.  to  6  in.  long,  straight,  | 
stiff,  and  yellow  at  the  tip ;  sheath  from  J  in.  to   1  in.  long,  white,  I 
lacerated,  and  becoming  short  and  dark  with  age.     Cone  2  in.  long,  £ 
and  1^  in.  hroad,  ovate^conical,  brownish  red,  sessile,  or  with  very 
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abort  (botstelks ;  scales  J  in.  long,  and 

f  in.  broad.     Seeds  BmBlt ;  witE   the 

winn  jin.   lon^.       The  leaves    are  i 

tbidcly  «et,  and  inclined  towards  the 

shoot,   and  much   lighter  and   more 

glaucous  than  in  P.  Laricto  and  itt 

varieties,  in  which  the  foliage  is  of  a 

darker  green  than  it  is  in  any  other 

species   of  Z^nus.      The  shoots  are 

much   more   naked,   and   the   whole 

;  and  the  I 


lanei 


Jl  branches  are  straiahter 
'■It  than  in  P.  Lancio ; 


the    plant   is  fdso   of  much   les: 

?>roD*   grswth    in   British   gardens, 
he  cones,  in  Michaux's  figure,  and 

also  on  the  trees  at  White  Knights, 

bear  a  eood  deal  of  resemblance  to 

those  of  P.  Laricio ;  which  induced 

LoUcleur  Deslongchamps  to  consider 

Michaux's  plant  *s  identical  with  that 

species;  but,  we  think,  if  he  had  seen 

the  cones  and  trees  at  White  Knights, 

he  would  hare   been    of  a  different 

opinion.     We  have  sent  him  a  speci> 

men.      We    acknowledge,    howevo-, 

that  both  the  foliage  and  the  cones,  and 

even  the  tree  altogether,  bear  a  close 

feneral   resemblance  to   P.  Laricio ; 

but  the  different  form  and  colour  of  the  scales,  the  lighter  tinge  of  the  fo- 
liage, and,  above  all,  the  much  more  delicate  constitution  vflhe  tree,  appear 

sufficient  to  justify  us  in  retaining  it  at  a 

distinct  species.     We  are  certain  that  the 

trees  at  White  Knights  are  the  true  P. 

riibra  of  Michaux;    because  they  were 

raised  by  Messrs.   Loddigea  from  seeda 

of  P.  rubra,  sent  to  them  by  Bartram  of 

Fbiladdphia.  We  have  aiso,  since  the 

above   was  written,  received  cones  and 

leaves  from  Mr.  M'Nab.jun.,  which  were 

gathered  by  him  in  Upper  Canada,  in 

August,  1834,  from  trees  which  had  been 

Mown  down,   and  which  measured  up- 
wards of  TO  ft.  in  length. 

Deicriptien.  A  tree,  accordmg  to  Mi- 
chaux, which,  in  America,  rises  from  70  ft. 
to  BO  a,,  with  a  trunk  about  3  ft.  in  dia- 
meter, and  retaining  nearij  the  same  bulk 
fbr  two  thirds  of  its  height.  The  bark  is 
oFa  clearer  red  than  that  of  any  other  pine 
in  the  United  States!  and  by  this  the  tree 
may  always  readily  be  distinguished.  The 
leaves  are  5  in.  or  6  in.  long,  of  a  dark  green, 
two  in  a  sheath,  and  collected  in  bunches 
at  the  extremity  of  the  branches,  like  those 
of  the  pinaster;insteadofbeing  distributed 
regulany  over  them,  like  those  of  P.  Inops 
and  P.  sylvertris.  The  female  catkins  are 
of  a  dark  blue,  when  they  first  appear; 
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Mil  the  cones,  which  are  quite  destitute  of  prickles,  ere  about  Sin.  long, 
rounded  at  the  base,  and  abruptl)'  pointed.  The  concentric  circles  of  the 
wood  are  Tery  close;  and  the  wood,  when  wrought,  exhilMts  a  fine  compact 
grain,  [t  is  Tery  heavy  ;  and  this,  according  to  Michaui,  arises  trom  the  quan- 
tity of  reainous  matter  with  which  it  is  iinpreitnaied.  Tlie  finest  treea  of 
this  species  in  Endand  are  at  White  Knights  and  Dropmore ;  at  both  which 

S laces  thej  ai«  Iron)  20  fi.  to  25  (t.  In 
eight,  and  protlucm  cones,  in  Eeneral, 
every  other  year.  The  habit  of  tne  tree, 
at  both  places,  is  very  well  represented  by 
fig.  8097.,  which  is  tiie  portrait  of  a  tree 
at  Dropmore  (to  a  scale  of  1  in.  to  8  ft.), 
taken  in  August,  1837.  The  tree  in  the 
Hackney  arboretum,  which  was  reiseii 
at  the  seme  time  as  those  at  White 
Knights,  and  of  the  identity  of  which, 
from  the  buds  and  leaves,  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  not  thriving  in  the  London  smoke, 
is  only  4  ft.  Sin.  high. 

Geography,  Hatory,  Sjc.  Tlie  elder 
Micfaaux  first  observed  the  red  pine  near 
Lake  St.  John,in  Canada,  in  n.  lat.4S°; 
and  his  son  did  not  find  it  extend  fertiier 
south  than  Wdkesborough,  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  lat.  +1°  Stf.  It  is  rare,  the 
latter  observes,  in  all  the  country  south 
of  the  river  Hudson ;  hut  it  abounds  in 
Nova  Scotia ;  and  Mackenzie  states  that 
he  saw  it  bej^nd  I^ke  Superior.  It  is 
not  found  in  immense  forests,  but  occu- 


a  few  hundred  acres  in  extent,  alone  or  minfiled 
with  the  white  pine  j  growing  only  in  dry  sandy  soils.  Mr.  M'Nab  only 
found  this  species  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kingston,  and  on  the  banks 
of  the  Genessee  in  the  state  of  New  York.  He  wbs  informed,  however,  that 
it  was  abundant  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  at  a  distance  from  the  rivers 
and  lakes.  This  species  is  mentioned,  in  the  Traile  det  Arhrei,  Sk.,  of 
Du  Hamel,  published  in  1755,  as  the  pin  rouge  de  Canada;  but,  as  he 
says  he  received  the  description  of  it  from  M.  Geultier,  who  was  con- 
seiller  au  conseil  supfrieur,  et  m^ecin  du  roi,  at  Quebec,  it  is  probable 
that  living  specimens  were  not  sent  to  France.  It  was  introduced  into 
Britain  by  Hugh  Duke  of  Northumberland,  in  1756;  and  Mr.  Lambert, 
writing  in  1B04,  mentions  that  the  greatest  number  of  trees  in  England 
were  then  at  Syon  House.  He  also  found  one  at  Pain's  Hill,  and  mentions 
others  at  Kenwood.  The  whole  of  these  trees  seem  to  be  dead,  or  cut 
down;  for  we  could  not  find  one  at  Pain's  Hill,  and  there  are  none  at  Syon  or 
Kenwood,  About  the  end  of  the  last  century,  Messrs.  Loddige*  raised  nearly 
100  plants  of  P,  resindsa,  from  seeds  received  from  fiartram  of  Pbil»- 
delphia;  and  nearly  the  whole  of  these  were  planted  by  the  then  Marquess 
of  Blandford  (the  present  Duke  of  Marlborough)  at  White  Knights,  where  a 
number  of  them  still  exist,  though  they  have  been  much  ii\jured  by  other 
trees;  and  they  have  borne  cones  for  several  years  past. 

Properliet  and  Uiet.  The  concentric  circles  of  the  wood  of  this  tree, 
Michauxobserves,aresmall,anditconsc<]uently  exhibits  a  fine  grain  ;  and,beii]g 
rendered  heavy  by  the  resinous  matter  with  which  it  is  impregnated,  it  is 
highly  esteemed  in  Canada  for  its  strength  and  durability.  It  is  employed  to 
furnish  planks  for  the  decks  of  ships,  which  are  often  40  (L  lung,  without  a 
single  knot;  and,  stripped  of  its  sap  wood,  it  makes  excellent  pumps.  It 
has  also  been  used  for  the  masts  of  ^ips  ;  and  Du  Hamel  (TVotte  dtt 
Arbrei'),  and  atler  him  Michaux,  mention  that  the  mainmast  of  the  St.  Law> 
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fence,  a  ship  of  50  or  GO  guns,  Imilt  by  the  Freoch  nt  Qiiel>ec,  wu  made  of 
it.  The  timber  of  this  pine  is  seat  to  England,  from  the  district  of  Mtune  aod 
the  shoroi  of  Lake  Champlain.  As  an  ornamental  tree,  this  species  ia  well 
deserving  of  cultiration.  The  price  of  plants,  at  New  York,  is  50  cents  each. 

App.  i.     Doubtful  Species,  apparentltf  belonging  to  j  Laricio. 

Altk,  li   ».l3e.;  P.   FfUntHW. /)■»»..  T.  p.  S^.t  77.  f.e: 
udouTjb^S^toour  oiaMlietii-indJIg.SOga.  otthtauunl 


ndv-  Conn  conio^  «t 


ill 


ncnln,  dcproHdwHl  unMUalc  u  UwiummlL  iloli , 

fciMfi«inM)  Tlwnwu,  In  I8IS,  ■  tm  ofthii  tftiin  gnw- 
li«io  th«  Koia  iiUbPvuainuj  School  M  Airorl.  ilniil  loo 
ICBfUE*  fnm  Vwjit,  whkh  LDli«1«ur  DtilonKhnnpi  ttata 
t)u£  h«  hid  kno»D  for  mote  than  X  ytun^  UM  itfateh  wu  not 
■ben  more  Dun  IS  B.  high.  The  Inink  It  ditlded  neer  the  bua 
InU  three  brge  linbi,  which  rU«  obllqiKlr.  "hI  ire  nbditlded 

tolenUT  imootb.  TlieleaTetueJp  palnorlhreni  ttiej  ore  ileDder.  n 
ne  dlqned  In  tone  at  the  eitreniIlT  of  (he  bnnchn,  or  n»r  the  cliuter 
lulf  DriwoUirdtoreKh  bnuMh  iiulie  iMrei  The  tree  u  Alflirt  doei  m 
male  caiklhti   but  (he  taule 


.    Tliermeibout tin. long. 

(emlfuHnt  la  e  ihup  potnt;  of 

the  fwulleii  pert  of  the  KttM  I ' 
cotieex,  ■  little  uifuler,  end  di 

Bt  m  fnrrlih  coJoUT.     The  mhW 

Uner  tbitn  thoie  of  P.  Luldo. 
m*  irlnh  which  U  or  the  wne 

The  ODlfiaidinnaf  tbb  pine 
•Ueb  lelMliur  Dalontchuipi 


It  wu  nndcTtbeiiBneofi>.hele.  I 
pfd^thoBfll  it  dUKred  mile-  I 
rlilltfMB  tuiipeckiliiTarlaui  I 
pDliKi,aHtpartlcnliriTlii  bcvinf  I 

Ir,  loilS  dT  dDvSwi"!""!}!!   ^ 

HKagt,  In  hie  TV^(/  Oa  Arira, 

Ac,  nuHWicd  In   ITSS,  Bi>H  ■ 

itecrTiitlon  at  thli  ipecla.  which 

he  HTc  he  neeiied   fram  H. 

Guiltier  af  Quebte.    He  cmMt  It  P.  audtntli  tAftilli,  Itillli  brerldribui  M  tenolfrlbiu.  le  petit 

BidiTuKi  recelred  (nm  HTciuiltler,  end  which  li  eridenjlj  the  nmc  u  tbe>  rtitin  DtUichaux, 
P.  rteinCu  ^tt, ;  u  Du  RidmI  exprealj  menlioni  thit  it>  UlBber  wH  uMd  Ibr  the  DulnntMl  of  the 
StLawma:  ifuIalKiititedbTHichiui.  |3«  p.  Ull.)  HciteKl  th«  (bli  ulne  wu  uld  to  now 
neiF  Himtr*^,  BD  the  buiki  of  Ibe  ».  Liwmce. 

§  iii.  VUt&sta: 

Sect.  Char.    Leaves  lone,  straight,  and  stiff,  comparatively  broad.    Cones 

large,   with   rhomboidu,    pyramidal  ti ■ — •■ —    — j-.-j      -n.-j.  ti — • 


1  12.  P.  Pina'ster  AU.    The  Knaster,  o 

AIL  HorL  Kew.,ed.  1.,  3.  p  M7  i  \jnT*^  Pin    1. 1. ». 
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S^mmgmet.  P.  ivlyeftrif  y  Urn.  9ti9L  Reiek.,  4.  p.  ITS. ;  P.  maritinu  (Item  Du  Bam.  Arb.,  Na  4. 
t.  89..  Du  Roi  Harbk.,  cd.  Pott,  £  p.  59. ;  P.  xnarttima  N.  Du  Ham,jS.  p^  940. ;  P.  i^ca  Tlore 
Prom,  sur  let  C&te§  de  Gateorne.  p.  161. ;  Pin  de  Bordeaux,  Pin  det  Irfindet. 

Engraving*.  Ou  Ham.  Arb.,  No.  4. 1 2a  ;  Lamb.  Pin^  ed.  S.,  1. 1.  a  -,  N.  Du  Ham.,  &  1 7S.  and 
72.  bis  f.  I.J  our>8#.  2105.,  to  our  usual  scale ;  fig*.  2100.  and  2101.,  of  the  natural  slse,  ftom  Drop- 
more  and  Pain's  Hill  specimens ;  and  the  plates  of  this  tree  Ln  our  last  Volume. 

Spec,  Char.,  Sfc,    Leaves  in  pairs,  rigid,  very  long.     Cones  conical,  placed  in 
whorls  of  3,  4>,  or  even  as  many  as  8,  togedier ;  rarely  solitary,  much  shorter 
than  the  leaves ;  the  backs  of  the  scales  forming  each  a  rhombioidal  pyramid, 
with  two  lateral  angles,  from  which  proceed  ribs,  terminating  at  the  sum- 
mit of  the  pyramid  in  a  smaller  pyramid,  which  has  a  hard  point,  more  or  less 
sharp,  and  of  a  grey  colour.     Crest  of  the  anthers  rounded. 
(iSr.  Du  Ham,^  and  obs.)     Bud  {fig,  2100.)  from  fin.  to  \  in. 
long;  and  from  |in.  to  ]^in.  broad ;  straight-sided,  cylindrical, 
pointed,  imbricated,  with  the  scales  turned  back ;   white  and 
woolly,  but  never  resinous;  surrounding  buds  few  and  small. 
Leaves  (see  fig,  2101.)  from  6  in.  or  8  in.  to  1  ft.  in  length, 
slightly  soirrated  on  the  margins;  sheatlis  from  \  in.  to  fin.  in 
length ;  imbricated,  scarce! v  rigid ;  pale  ereen  or  whitish  at 
first,  and  becoming  at  last  black.     Cones  from  4  in.  to  6  in.  in 
length,  and  from  1}  in.  to  2h  in.  wide  at  the  broadest  part; 
light  brown,  and  shining;  scales  from  1  in.  to  IJ  in,  in  length, 
and  from  ^  in.  to  fin.  in  breadth  at  the  widest  part;   ter- 
minating in  a  regular  pyraipid ;  rhomboidal  at  the  base.    The         ^^^ 
summit  consisting  of  a  smaller  rhomboidal  pyramid,  of  an  ash-grey  colour, 
very  hard,  and  with  a  small  sharp  point,  more  particularly  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  cone.     Seeds  oblong,  and  measuring,  without  the  wing,  upwards  of 
fin.  in  length,  and  nearly  fin.  in  breadth  ;  with  the  wing  above  If  in.  in 
length ;  wing  nearly  \  in.  in  breadth.  Cotyledons  7  or  8.     The  tree  flowers, 
near  London,  in  the  banning  of  June ;  in  the  north  and  west  of  France,  in 
May;  and  on  the  Landes  of  Bordeaux,  in  April. 

Varieties,  The  extensive  geographical  range  of  this  tree  has  given  rise  to 
many  varieties,  though  we  nave  seen  but  very  few  that  can  be  considered 
truly  distinct.  In  the  Nouveau  Du  Homely  only  one  is  mentioned ;  but 
it  is  added,  that,  in  the  Landes  of  Bordeaux,  in  the  sandy  downs  along 
the  sea  coast,  where  the  trees  send  down  their  taproots  to  a  great  depth, 
some  are  to  be  found  which  produce  clusters  of  cones  from  30  or  40  to  80, 
or  even  100,  in  a  cluster.  This  is  stated  by  Loiseleur  Deslongchamps,  on 
the  authority  of  Dr.  Thore  of  Dax,  who  adds  that  this  luxuriance  of  vege- 
tation is  not  constant ;  for  the  same  trees  which  have  borne  so  many  cones 
in  one  year,  are  found,  in  other  years,  with  very  few,  or  none;  it  cannot, 
therefore,  be  considered  as  a  variety.  The  pinaster  appears  also  to  be  indi- 
genous to,  or  to  have  been  introduced  into,  several  ultra-European  countries; 
and  plants  raised  from  seeds  received  from  these  countries  have  had  names 
given  to  them  in  British  gardens,  though  hardly,  as  we  think,  meriting  that 
distinction.  We  shall,  however,  give  all  the  varieties  of  which  we  have 
seen  plants,  and  leave  the  reader  to  judge  for  himself. 

1  P.  P.  2  escarenus,  P,  escarena  Risso,  —  The  leaves  are  of  a  paler  green 
than  those  of  the  species,  but  they  are  equally  long  and  strong.  The 
cones  are  shorter,  and  more  ovate.  This  is  the  most  distinct  and 
handsome  variety  of  pinaster  that  we  have  seen  :  it  was  first  intro- 
duced into  Britain  by  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  in  1825 ;  the  tree 
having  been  pointed  out  to  His  Lordship  in  that  year,  by  M.  Risso, 
at  Nice,  as  growing,  though  rather  sparingly^  in  the  mountains, 
about  12  or  15  miles  from  that  city.  From  seeds  brought  to  Eng- 
land by  Lord  Aberdeen,  plants  were  raised ;  and  one  presented  by 
him  to  Lord  Grenville  bore  cones  in  1836,  and  is  now  (1837) 
17  ft.  high :  one  presented  to  the  London  Horticultural  Society, 
after  being  8  years  planted,  is  now  llf^.  high,  but  has  not. yet 
borne  cones. 
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1  P.  P.  3  Lemou- 
Uniu,  P.  Le- 
iDontiina  Ben- 
tham  Hort. 
Tnuisac,  vol. 
i,,  second  bc- 
tiea,  p.  509. 
pi.  20.;  and 
our  A-  2102- 
to  our  UBuai 
scale,  and^. 
2101.  to  the 
natural  size. 
—  ThtE  is  also 
a  very  distinct 
variety,  but 
quite  the  op- 
posite of  the  I 
last ;  beioe  a 
stunted  bulk; 

ligzag,  close, 
and  twiggy 
branches;  and 
■taading  ap* 
parently       m 

tation  to  P. 
iHn&ster  that 
P.     (s.)     pLl- 

rnflio  does  to 
P.  sylveatriB. 
In  a  very  dis- 
tinct account 
of  this  variety 
by  Sir  Charles 
Lemon,  pub- 
lished in  the 
HiyrlictiUurai 
Tratuaclioiu, 
as  above  re- 
ferred to,  he 
characterises 
it  as  follows : 
— "  In  foliage, 

the  pinaater;  but  it  differs  in  the  general  habit  of  the  tree,  and 
ia  the  form  and  position  of  the  canea.  In  the  common  pinaster, 
the  cones,  of  which  there  are  generaliy  3  or  4  together,  are  situated 
behind  the  shoots  of  the  whorl,  and,  in  the  mature  Etate,  point  back- 
irards.  In  this  obscure  species  the  cone  is  single,  and  it  universally 
occu;iiea  the  place  of  the  leading  shoot,  the  side  shoots  being  be- 
hind it.  The  necessary  consequence  of  this  mode  of  growth  is, 
that  the  tree  can  have  no  regular  leader,  but  each  year  one  of  the 
nde  shoots  strengthens,  and  continues  the  growth  for  the  ensuing 
season ;  the  year  following,  the  same  process  is  repeated  in  another 
direction,  giving  the  stem  of  the  tree  a  zigzag  appearance,  which  it 
never  entirely  loses."  The  general  appearance  of  the  tree  is  that  of 
a  short  bushy  pinaster ;  though  there  is  nothing  dwarfish  or  dis- 
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enxcJ  in  its  appearance,  nor  does  it 
exhibit  any  peculiarities  of  constitu- 
tion, to  which  other  pinea  are  not 
subject.  OccMionallj,  like  the  pinas- 
ter and  Scotch  pines,  it  kills  itself  by 
an  exuberant  bearing  of  cones;  and  it 
then    usumea    a  very  extraordiDary 

aapect,  remin<Ung  one.  Sir  Charles  ' 

Lemoa   observes,   of  the   groups    of  ' 

little  wooden  birds,  or  popinjays, 
perched  on  the  ends  of  «ticka,at  which 
the  people  of  Holland  and  Belgium 
shoot  for  prizes  with  bows  and  ar- 
rows. The  foliage,  when  thia  takes 
place.dropsoff.and  the  tree  ii  reduced 
to  a  collection  of  dry  sticks,  each 
terminBted  by  a  cone.     The  lai^est 

tree  that  Sir  Charles  Lemon  had  seen,  measured,  in  1633,  44  in. 
in  girt  at  4  ft.  from  the  ground,  after  being  planted  35  years.  Mr. 
Booth,   in  1637,  informed  us  that  the  two  largest  trees  of  this 

variety  that  he   knew  of,  grew  in  raf' — '  -''■- 

ation  between  Carclew  and  Mylor  I 
were  about  30  fi.  high,  diameter  of  th 
and  of  the  head  from   15  ft.  to  18  ft. 
Mr.  Booth  considers  this  variety  to  t 
"  the  head   being   round,   compact  i 
senting  an  agreeable  contrast  to  the 
Scotch  pine,or  the  pinaster."  There 
'       are    man  v  smaller  trees  at  Carclew, 
Sir  Charles  Lemon's  ^leat  in  Corn- 
wall, which,  at  8  or  9  years'  erowth, 
aBsume  all  the  characters  that  be- 
long to  the  variety  ;  and  even  seed- 
lings  of  3  years'  old  show  symp- 
toms of  the  same  jieculiarities.    It  > 
is  not  uncommon  in  the  woods  of  \ 
Carclew,  and  those  of  Lady  Basset  C 
adjoining-     ^-  Booth  has  also  ob-  1 
s^vedltinotherpartsof thecounty,  * 
but  not  out  of  it.     There  is  a  olant 
in  the  pinetum  at  Carclew  wnich, 
in  IS37,  after  being  6  years  planted, 
was  6  ft.  (lin.  high. 
X  P.  P.  1  nuRor;    P.  mariciina   minor 
y.  Da  Ham.,  v.  p.  248  t.  72.  bis, 
f,  ].,aodourj%.  210*.!  PinPinsot, 
Pin   de   Hans,   I^n   i  Trochet.— 
This  variety,  which  is  chiefly  distin- 
guished by  the  somewhat  smaller  size 
from  3^in.  to  4ia.lang,and   IJ-in.  br 
to  be  produced  by  a  colder  climate,  ai 
west  coast  of  France,  eepecially  on  the 
nei^bourhoodof  Mans;  and  to  be  hardier  than  the  species. 
It  is  found  in  the  Landes  of  Bordeaux,  growing  alon^  with  F,  Pi- 
nfcster.     There  is  a  specimen  of  this  variety  in  the  Jardm  des  Plantes, 
a*  well  as  of  P.  i'inaater,  known  there  as  P.  maritima  m^or;  and  a 
conuderable  quantity  of  P.  maritima  minor  bos  been  sown  in  the 
Forest  of  Fontaiocbleau.    Judging  from  the  specimens  with  cones 
which  have  been  sent  us  from  different  parts  of  the  country,  this 
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Tariety  wpears  to  be  frequent 
in  Eogtand.  From  White 
KnuhtB,  we  have  recdved 
specimen)  with  cones  not 
Sin. in  length.  It  is  said  in 
the  Nouvtaa  Conn  iPAgri- 
cuUare,  &c.,  thsit  five  fa^ta 
of  the  wood  of  thia  vanely 
will  bum  as  much  lime  aa 
deht  f^soU  of  oak. 
J  P.  P.  5  yoSi  wnitgala.  —  Thia 
variety  was  discovered  by  Mr. 
Cree,  the  founder  of  the  Ad- 
dleatone  Nursery,  towards 
the  end  of  the  last  century; 
and  the  original  plant  is  still 
in  the  grounda  occupied  by 
his  son,  the  author  of  Hot'  ■ 
tat  AddUitoaeruii.  There  is 
a  tree  in  the  Horticultural 
Society's   Garden,   12  years 

flanted,  which  is  12ft.hi^. 
t  is  propagated  by  inarching 
on  the  apecies. 

1  P.  P.  a  mirrf/imM/.— There  is  a 
;h,  bearing  t 
J  Hortictiltural 
Society's  Garden ;  but,  though 
somewhat  more  fas tigiate  than 
some  other  pinasters  there,  it 
may  be  a  mere  Toriation,  not 
worth  recording  as  a  variety. 

1  P.  P.    7   chmenia.  -~  The  tree 
bearing  this  name  in  the  Hor- 
ticultural Society's  Garden  is  14  A.  high,  after  being  10  years  planted. 
It  was  raised  Irou  seeds  imported  from  China  by  Mr.  Reeves.  The 
tree  is  erect,  and  not  so  spreading  as  the  species  is  in  general ;  but 
it  can  scarcely  be  worth  while  to  Keep  it  distinct  as  a  varietVi    - 

IP.  P.  Snepaleaiu.  —  The  tree  bearing  this  name  in  the  Horticultural 
Soeiety'a  Garden  was,  in  1837,  im.  high,  after  beinc  12  years 
planted.     It  was  rained  front  seeds  sent  home  by  Dr.  Wallich,  and 
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n6va  zsUndica,  No.  28.  in  the  arboretum  at  Kew.  —  The  tree  m  tne 
Hackney  arboretum  is  10  ft.,  high,  and  has  borne  cones  for  several 
years.  It  was  raised  from  aeeda  recmed,  in  1810,  from  ageotle* 
man  who  aaid  he  had  them  from  New  Zealand,  though  m  this 
there  ia,  doubtless,  some  mistake. 

1  P.  P.  10  tt,  hclerdcut. — A  plant  with  this  name,  imported  from  St. 
Helena,  and  which,  in  1837,  in  the  collection  at  Hetidon  Rectory, 
was  6  ft.  high  in  spot,  had  leaves  full  7  in,  long,  and  f^in.  broad,  and 
remaHtably  strong  and  thick,  with  the  leaves  of  the  preceding  year 
pointing  downwards,  like  those  of  P.  Sabinia'na,  If  this  variety 
should  be  the  same  as  the  St.  Helena  pinaster  in  Loddiges's  arbo- 
retum, the  luxuriance  of  its  foliage  will  be  greatly  diminished  when 
the  tree  grows  old;  for  the  last  tree  in  the  line  of  pmes  in  the 
Hackney  arboretum,  which  was  imported  from  St.  Helena  in  1616, 
is  now  (1837)  25  ft.  high,  and  not  distinguishabte  either  in  leaves 
or  cones  from  the  common  pinaster. 
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t  P.P.  l\.  Mauoniinixs,P.Mueonidnalan\b,,2ed.,  I.  t.  8.,  to  be  noticed 
hereafter,  Professor  Don  connderf  as  only  P.  Plokater,  which  we 
think   very   probable. 
The  only  varictie*  of  pinaster   which   we  tliink  worth  caldTBting  are 

P.  P.  escardnuB ;  and  P.  P.  Lemonioitiu,  and,  for  thoK  who  like  variatated 

plants,  P.  P.  f&liis  v»rieg4ti». 

Detcr^lion.  A  large,  handsome,  pjraraidal  tree,  rarying  from  40  ft.  to 
60  ft.  in  hdght,  according  to  soil  and  situation ;  readily  distinguished  from 
all  other  pines  by  the  large  clustered  maiie»  of  foliage,  of  a  much  lighter 
green  than  that  of  P.  l^cio,  which  alternate  with  naked  spaces,  on  the 
extremities  of  its  branches.  The 
trunk,  even  of  young  trees,  is 
clothed  with  a  deeply  furrowed 
coarse  bark,  especiatiy  towards 
the  base,  where  it  generally  in- 
clines to  one  side,  from  (he  weight 
of  the  top,  when  the  tree  is  quite 
young.  The  branches  are  in  re> 
^lar  whorls,  and  iuTariably  turn 
upwards.  The  groups  of  cones 
point  outwards  in  star-like  clus- 
ters; whence  the  name  of  pin 
aster,  or  star  pine.  The  male 
catkins,  which  are,  on  dry  soils, 
produced  when  the  tree  is  only 
0  or  8  years  old,  are  of  a  yellow 
or  fawn  colour,  somerimes  slight- 
ly tinged  with  red ;  they  are  more 
numerous,  generally  occupying  a 
space  of  froro  iin.  to  6  in.  or  > 
more  in  length,  round  the  base 
of  the  shoot  of  the  current  year.  - 
When  these  male  catkins  drop 
off,  the  S|)ace  they  occupied  is 
left  bare;  and  hence  the  alter- 
nation already  mentioned,  of  tufts 
of  foliage  and  bore  places,  on 
the  extremities  of  the  branches; 

and  which  are  so  much  more  conspicuous  on  this  pine  than  on  any  other 
European  species,  from  the  greater  number  of  catkins  produced,  and  the 
greater  len^  of  the  leaves.  The  female  catkins  epfiear  in  whorls  on 
the  extremities  of  the  shoots  of  the  current  year;  and  are  at  tirst  purple, 
but  afterwards  change  to  green,  and,  when  thev  attain  maturit}^  in  the 
autumn  of  the  second  year,  t)ecoiiie  of  a  rich  shining  brown.  The  pyra- 
midal termination  to  the  scales  of  the  cones  is  always  much  lar^,  and 
more  prominent,  on  the  upper  side  of  the  cone  than  on  the  under  side,  and 
on  that  side  of  the  tree  which  is  exposed  to  the  sun,  than  on  that  which  is  in 
the  shade.  There  is  a  more  decided  taproot  in  this  nine  than  in  any  other 
European  species;  and,  where  the  soil  is  dry  and  Bandy,  it  descends  perpen- 
dicularlv  into  it,  like  the  root  of  a  broad-leaved  tree.  In  proportion  as  the 
perpendicular  roots  are  stronger  than  those  of  other  pines,  the  horizontal 
roots  are  weaker ;  and  hence,  in  the  case  of  transplanted  trees,  from  the 
weight  of  the  head,  produced  by  the  dense  mass  ot  long  foliage,  the  stem 
is  generally  inclined  to  one  side;  and  when,  after  two  or  three  years,  it  b^ns 
to  grow  erect,  a  curvature  appears  close  above  the  root,  which  remains  vi&ible 
even  in  old  trees.  The  rate  of  growth  is  very  rapid  ;  plants,  in  10  years  from 
theseed,  attaining  the  height  of  10  ft.  or  IS  ft.,  and,  in  twenty  years,  the  height 
of  30  ft.,  in  thecFimateof  London,  The  wood  is  in  thick  layers,  soft,  and  not 
of  great  duration.    The  finest  pinaster  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  it 
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in  theeardeos  of  Fulham  Pdace;  and  the  next  largest  are  at  8yon,  Pain*s  Hill, 
and  l^itton.  The  tree  at  Fulham  is  above  80  ft.  mgh ;  one  of  those  at  Whitton 
is  60  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  4  ft.  in  diameter,  clear  of  branches  to  the  height  of 
40  ft.  Sereral  at  Pain's  Hill,  and  some  at  Svon,  are  above  00  ft.  high.  The 
largest  pinasters  which  we  have  heard  of  in  England  are  at  Westwioi  House, 
Norfolk,  the  seat  of  J.  Peters,  Esq.  They  were  planted  in  1702,  and  in  1809 
several  of  them  were  mecAured  by  N.  Kent,  Esq.,  and  found  to  be  upwards 
of  80  ft.  high,  and  to  contain  about  eight  loads  of  timber  each.  (See  Trans, 
Soc.  AriSf  vol.  xxviii.  p.  42.) 

Geography^  History^  4rc.  The  pinaster  is  indigenous  to  the  south  of 
Europe,  and  to  both  shores  of  the  Mediterranean ;  to  Greece,  the  west  of 
Asia,  the  Himalayas,  and,  as  it  would  appear,  even  to  China.  It  may  be 
doubted,  however,  whether  it  has  not  been  carried  from  Europe  to  the 
latter  country.  It  is  not  indigenous  to  the  north  of  France  or  Germany, 
and  is,  perhaps,  most  abundant  in  Spain,  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean. It  never  thrives,  except  in  deep  sand  or  sandy  loam ;  and  it  is  said 
to  perish  when  planted  in  calcareous  soil.  The  pinaster  was  introduced 
into  England  in  1596,  by  Gerard ;  and  one  of  the  olaest  trees  still  existing  is 
in  the  g^irdens  of  the  episcopal  palace  at  Fulham,  where,  as  we  have  seen 
above  and  in  p.  43.,  it  was,  m  1835, 80  ft.  high.  The  pinaster  has  since  been 
very  extensively  planted  in  Britain,  as  an  ornamental  tree;  and,  in  some 
parts  of  Hampshire  and  Norfolk,  plantations  of  it  have  been  formed  on  a 
laige  scale  for  useful  purposes.  In  Hampshire,  it  has  generally  failed, 
from  the  soil  beinc  peaty,  wet  at  bottom,  shallow,  and  hard,  or  the  subsoil 
being  chalk.  In  Norfolk,  on  the  other  hand,  where  it  has  been  planted 
in  deep  sand,  the  success  has  been  very  diiferent.  At  Westwich  House,  in 
that  county,  already  mentioned,  the  pinaster  began  to  be  planted  in  1702 ;  and 
many  trees,  still  existing  there,  are  from  70  ft.  to  80  ft.  high,  with  trunks  pro- 
portionately thick.  An  account  of  the  pinaster  plantations  at  this  place,  taken 
in  1809,  is  dven  in  the  TransacHont  of  the  Society  of  ArU^  vol.  xxvui.,  by  which 
it  appears  tnat  J.  B.  Peters,  Esq.,  the  father  of  the  present  proprietor,  had 
raised  above  200,000  plants  from  seeds  gathered  from  his  own  trees.  He 
had  planted  alto^ther  upwards  of  500  acres,  through  which  he  had  formed  a 
drive  of  five  miles  in  length.  The  situation  is  bleak,  and  the  soil  sand, 
covered  with  heath,  on  a  subsoil  of  coarse  hard  gravel,  or  dead  yellow  sand. 
Nevertheless,  on  this  soil  the  plants  grow  so  rapidly,  that,  in  8  or  9  years 
after  planting,  their  trunks  are  from  10  in.  to  20  in.  round,  and  some  have 
occasionally  made  shoots  of  5  ft.  in  length  in  2  years.  They  are  planted  at 
7  ft.  apart  every  way,  and  remain  unthinned  and  unpruned  till  they  attain  a 
circumference  of  2  ft.  or  3  ft.     Such  is  the  vigour  with  which  these  trees 

g*ow,  that,  on  the  steep  side  of  a  hill,  the  roots  have  been  observed  to  emerge 
om  the  soil,  creep  along  its  surface  for  2  ft.  or  3  ft.,  and  then  strike  into  the 
soil  again.  (Tram,  Sac,  Arts,  vol.  xxviii.  p.  42.)  In  Scotland  and  Ireland,  the 
pinaster  has  only  been  planted  as  an  ornamental  tree ;  and  it  thrives,  in  these 
countries,  in  low  situations,  and  near  the  sea.  In  France,  it  cannot  be  culti- 
vated with  a  view  to  profit,  to  the  north  of  Paris ;  and,  even  in  that  latitude, 
it  is  sometimes  destroyed  by  severe  winters  :  for  example,  in  1788,  when  a 
severe  frost  killed  some  large  trees  on  the  estate  of  Malesberbes.  It  abounds 
in  Switzerland,  where  its  timber  is  said  to  be  used  in  forming  shingles ;  and  it 
is  planted  as  an  ornamental  tree  in  Germany,  but  scarcely  thrives  north  of 
Hamburg. 

The  most  remarkable  feet  in  the  history  of  this  tree  is,  the  great  use  which 
has  been  made  of  it  in  France,  in  covering  immense  tracts  of  barren  sand. 
This  mode  of  improvement  was  first  commenced  in  1789,  by  M  Bremontier, 
of  the  Administration  of  Forests,  who  published  a  memoir  on  the  subject  in 
the  year  1800,  of  which  we  shall  make  a  very  brief  abridgement.  There  are 
very  extensive  downs  in  several  countries  of  Europe ;  and  the  most  remarkable 
in  France  are  those  between  Dunkirk  and  Nieuport,  between  Calais  and 
Boulogne,  and  between  the  rivers  Adour  and  Gironde.    Bremontier  com- 
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raenoed  his  operations  in  the  Gulf  of  Gascony,  in  1789.  The  downs  there  are 
composed  of  drifting  sands,  covering  300  square  miles.  Bremontier  compares 
the  surface  of  this  immense  tract  to  a  sea,  which,  when  agitated  to  fury  by  a 
tempest,  had  been  suddenly  fixed,  and  changed  to  sand.  It  offered  nothing  to 
the  eye,  but  a  monotonous  repetition  of  white  wavy  mountains,  perfectly  de> 
stitute  of  vegetation.  In  times  of  violent  storms  of  wind,  the  surface  of  these 
downs  was  entirely  changed ;  what  were  hills  of  sand  oflen  becoming  valleys, 
and  the  contrary.  The  sand,  on  these  occasions,  was  often  carried  up  into 
the  interior  of  the  country,  covering  cultivated  fields,  villages,  and  even  entire 
forests.  This  takes  place  so  gradually  (by  the  sand  sweeping  along  the  sur- 
face, and  thus  raising  it,  or  falling  from  the  air  in  a  shower  of  particles,  so 
fine  as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible),  that  nothing  is  destroyed.  The  sand  gradually 
rises  among  crops,  as  if  they  were  inundated  with  water ;  and  the  herbage  and 
the  tops  oftrees  appear  quite  green  and  healthy,  even  to  the  moment  of  their 
beinf  overwhelmed  with  the  sand,  which  is  so  very  fine  as  to  resemble  that 
used  in  England  in  hour-glasses.  After  three  chapters  of  preliminary  matter 
of  intense  interest,  M.  Bremontier,  in  his  fourth  chapter,  gives  an  account  of 
the  manner  in  which  he  proceeded,  not  only  to  fix  tnis  sea  of  sand,  but  to 
render  it  productive  of  timber,  resin,  and  other  articles.  This  process  is  as 
remarkable  for  its  simplicity  as  for  its  complete  success.  It  consists  in  sowing 
on  the  surface  seeds  of  the  common  broom,  mixed  with  those  of  Pinus  Pi- 
n&ster ;  commencing  on  the  side  next  the  sea,  or  on  that  from  which  the 
wind  generally  prevails,  and  sowing  in  narrow  zones,  in  a  direction  at  right 
angles  to  that  of  the  wind ;  the  first-sown  zone  being  protected  bv  a  line  of 
hurdles,  this  zone  protecting  the  second,  the  second  the  third,  and  so  on,  tilj 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  downs  in  that  locality  is  covered  with  plantation. 
From  4  lb.  to  5  lb.  of  broom  seed,  and  from  1  lb.  to  2  lb.  of  pinaster  seed, 
are  sown  per  acre,  and  immediately  covered  with  branches  of  pines,  or  of 
other  trees,  with  the  leaves  on,  brought  from  the  nearest  woods,  in  order  to 
shelter  and  protect  the  seed,  and,  by  the  help  of  the  hurdle  fence,  to  retain 
the  sand.  These  branches  are  laid  down  in  a  regular  manner  in  the  direction 
of  the  wind,  and  overlapping  one  another,  so  as  to  produce  a  sort  of  thatching 
to  the  surface ;  and,  in  places  very  much  exposed,  rods  are  laid  across  them, 
and  firmly  hooked  down.  In  a  word,  wherever  seeds  are  Boyra,  the  surface  of 
the  downs,  as  far  as  the  sowing  extends,  may  be  said  to  be  carefully  thatched ; 
branches  of  evergreen  trees  being  used  instead  of  straw.  In  six  weeks  or  two 
months,  the  broom  seeds  have  produced  plants  6  in.  in  height,  and  which 
attain  three  or  four  times  that  height  in  the  course  of  the  first  season.  The 
pines  do  not  rise  above  Sin.  or  4  in.  the  first  year ;  and  it  is  7  or  8  years  before 
they  completely  overtop  the  broom,  which  often  attains,  in  these  downs,  from 
12  ft.  to  15ft.  in  height.  At  the  age  of  10  or  12  years,  the  pines  have,  in  a 
great  measure,  sufibcated  the  broom,  and  they  are  then  thinned,  the  branches 
cut  off  being  used  for  the  purpose  of  thatching  downs  not  yet  recovered,  and 
the  trunks  and  roots  cut  into  pieces  and  burned,  to  make  tiur  and  charcoal. 
In  about  20  years,  the  trees  are  from  20  ft.  to  30  ft.  in  height ;  and  they  are 
now  prepared  for  producing  resin,  which  process  is  carried  on,  in  the  manner 
hereafter  described,  for  10  or  12  years ;  when  the  trees  are  cut  down,  and  their 
branches  applied,  as  before,  for  thatching,  and  their  trunks  and  roots  for  making 
tar  and  charcoal;  the  self-sown  seeds  having  furnished  the  surface  with  a  pro- 
geny to  succeed  t)iem.  In  181 1,  a  commission  appointed  bv  the  French  go- 
vernment made  a  report  on  the  downs,  and  announced  that  about  12,500 
acres  of  downs  had  been  covered  with  thriving  plantations,  and  that  it  was 
found  a  thatching  or  covering  of  any  kind  of  vegetable  herbage,  such  as  straw, 
rushes,  reeds,  sea-weed,  &c.,  might  be  used  instead  of  branches,  and  was  even 
preferable.  Another  improvement  which  had  been  tried,  and  found  verv  suc- 
cessful, was  the  substitution  of  a  fence  of  boards  for  that  of  wattled  hurdles,  as 
more  completely  excluding  the  wind.  (See  IHci.  det  Eattx  et  Forett,  tom.  i. 
p.  816.)    These  plantations,  and  others  in  the  Landes  of  Bordeaux,  and  be- 
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tween  that  city  and  Bayonne,  which  are  there  called  pignadas,  constitute 
the  principal  riches  of  the  inhabitants,  who  are  almost  entirely  supported  by 
the  preparation  of  resin  and  tar  from  the  pinaster  forests. 

Properties  and  Utes,  Though  the  wood  of  the  pinaster  is  soft,  and  not  of 
long  duration,  it  is  employed,  in  the  marine  arsenal  at  Toulon,  for  the  outer 
cases  of  all  the  packages  which  are  put  on  board  vessels,  and  principally  for 
the  piles  and  props  which  are  used  for  sustaining  the  frames  of  vessels  while 
they  are  being  constructed.  In  Bordeaux  and  m  Provence,  it  is  employed 
for  the  common  kinds  of  carpentry,  for  packing-boxes,  and  for  fuel;  but 
the  most  valuable  purposes  to  which  the  tree  is  applied  in  these  countries  is 
the  production  of  resin,  tar,  and  lampblack. 

Mode  ofprocvring  the  resinous  Products  of  the  Pinaster,   These  are  obtained 
chiefly  in  the  province  of  Guienne,  from  the  trees  which  grow  on  the  immense 
I  tract  of  sandy  soil  extending  along  the  sea  coast  from  Bayonne  to  M^doc  in 

one  direction,  and  from  the  sea  to  the  borders  of  the  river  Ckironne  in  the 
j  other.     When  the  trees  have  attained  the  age  of  from  25  to  30  years,  with 

!  trunks  about  4  (I.  in  circumference,  thev  are  thought  to  have  acquired  suffi- 

cient strength  to  bear  the  extraction  of  their  sap.     The  resinier  (which  is  the 
name  given  to  the  person  who  collects  the  resin)  usually  tests  the  tree,  by 
putting  his  arm  round  it,  and  if  the  trunk  is  so  thick  that  he  cannot  see  his 
fingers  on  the  other  side,  he  considers  the  tree  of  sufficient  size  for  him  to  com- 
mence his  operations.    This  he  does  by  first  stripping  off  a  piece  of  the  outer 
bark  from  a  space  of  about  4  in.  or  6  m.  wide,  and  from  12  in.  to  18  in.  long. 
A  hollow  is  then  cut  in  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk,  with  a  hatchet  slightly 
curved  like  a  bill-hook,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  retain  the  fluid  resin  to  the 
extent  of  about  half  a  pint ;  or  a  small  trough  is  attached  to  the  bottom  of  the 
channel  formed  by  the  removal  of  the  bark.  From  this  reservoir,  in  a  direction 
upwards,  and  over  the  space  from  which  the  outer  bark  was  removed,  the  wood 
is  laid  bare  to  the  length  of  6  in.,  and  to  the  width  of  4  in.,  and  the  resin 
oozes  out  from  between  the  bark  and  the  wood,  and  runs  into  the  reser- 
voir, from  which  it  is  taken  with  wooden  or  iron  ladles,  or  is  conducted  by  the 
trough  to  a  vessel  proper  to  receive  it.    Every  week,  the  person  employed  to 
perform  the  operation  has  occasion  to  reopen  the  wound,  and  slightly  in- 
crease its  height  and  breadth,  without,  however,  ever  exceeding  18  in.  in 
length  in  the  course  of  the  season.     These  successive  cuts  are  requisite, 
because  the  resinous  matter  flows  more  freely  from  new  .wounds    than 
old  ones ;  but,  as  the  slightest  touch  is  found  sufficient,  the  operator  should 
be  careful  not  to  injure  the  tree  more  than  is   necessary.    This  work  re- 
quires activity,  as  one  man  is  generally  expected  to   be   able  to  manage 
m>ra  1500  to  2000  trees ;  and  tne  operation  is  continued  on  the  same  tree 
by  annually  removing  a  portion  of  the  bark,  till  the  part  laid  bare  is 
from  12  fl.  to  15  fl.   in   height ;  which  takes  place,  commonly,  in  7  or  8 
years.     At  that  time,  a  fresh  channel  is  commenced,  so  close  to  the  pre- 
ceding cut,  as  to  leave  only  an  inch  or  two  of  bark  between  them,  and 
it  is  conducted   gradually  to  the  same  height  as  the   other.      After   this, 
other  channels  are  successively  cut,  till  the  operator  has  completely  en- 
circled the  tree;   by  which   time,  the  first  wounds  are  so  well  healed  as 
to  be  ready  to  be  cut  again,  if  the  operator  has  done  his  work  properly. 
When  the  trees  are  to  be  thinned,  those  destined  to  be  removed  are  cut  into 
numerous  channels  all  round  the  tree  at  once,  and  three  times  the  height  of 
those  usually  made,  and  this  is  continued  for  two  or  three  years  together  ; 
after  which  the  trees  are  cut  down  and  burned,  to  extract  their  tar.    This 
operation  is  called  tailier  a  pin  perdu.    When  the  wound  is  above  the  height 
of  a  man,  the  operator  makes  use  of  a  pole  cut  with  slandng  notches  to  re- 
ceive his  feet ;  by  the  aid  of  which  he  clunbs  up  the  tree  with  great  dexterity. 
When  arrived  at  the  necessary  height,  he  twists  his  left  leg  round  the  pole 
and  the  tree,  thus  holding  them  firmly  together,  and  then  resting  his  nght 
foot  in  one  of  the  notches,  he  uses  both  his  hands  to  cut  the  tree,  as  before 
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mentioned,  with  just  as  much  ease  as  though  he  had  a  proper  ladder  leaniug 
against  the  tree.  The  resimers  always  climb  with  naked  feet,  and  they  are  so 
expert,  that  it  takes  them  only  two  or  three  minutes  to  mount  a  tree,  enlarge 
the  wound,  and  descend  ;  the  retinier  then  takes  his  pole  on  his  shoulder  and 
runs  to  the  next  tree,  which  he  also  mounts  with  such  expedition,  that  a  good 
workman  will  trim  from  200  to  300  trees  in  a  day.  The  season  for  cutting 
the  pines  is  from  May  to  September ;  and  the  resinous  matter  flows  most 
freely  in  warm  weather ;  it  also  flows  mucli  more  freely  from  those  trees 
which  are  exposed  to  the  sun,  than  from  those  which  grow  in  the  shade. 
Besides  the  resin  which  flows  from  the  wounds  given  to  the  tree,  some  drops 
exude  from  cracks  in  the  bark,  which  dry,  and  form  grains,  often  employed 
to  adulterate  the  incense  used  in  Catholic  churches,  by  the  persons  who 
sell  that  substance.  These  natural  drops  are  only  produced  when  the  tree  is 
become  very  old,  and  when  nearly  all  the  resin  which  it  can  be  made  to  yield  by 
artificial  means  has  been  extracted  from  it.  The  resinous  matter  which  exudes 
from  the  pinaster  is  called  by  several  names  in  France,  even  in  its  raw 
state.  That  which  incrusts  on  the  sides  of  the  wound  is  called  barras.  It 
is  nearly  as  white  as  wax,  and  is  used  to  mix  with  that  substance  for 
making  tapers,  to  which  it  gives  suppleness  and  elasticity.  The  barras  is 
collected  only  once  in  the  year,  at  the  end  of  the  season ;  and  it  is  scraped 
off  with  a  kind  of  iron  rake.  The  principal  substance  which  flows  from 
the  tree  is  called  galipot,  or  resine  moUe,  This  substance,  having  been 
collected  in  the  hollow  cut  m  the  tree,  or  in  the  trough  attached  to  it^ 
is  put  into  larce  pits  or  reservoirs,  capable  of  containing  150  or  200  bar- 
rels each,  which  pits  are  dug  in  the  earth,  and  lined  with  planks  made  of 
the  pine  tree,  fitted  so  close  together  as  to  prevent  the  liquid  oozing 
through.  It  is  afterwards  melted  in  large  copper  caldrons,  set  in  brick- 
work, to  free  it  from  the  impurities  mixed  with  it.  It  is  necessary  that 
the  caldrons  used  for  this  purpose  should  be  set  in  brickwork,  with  a 
proper  chimney  to  convey  away  the  smoke ;  as,  should  the  smoke  be  sufi*ered 
to  come  in  contact  with  the  resin,  the  whole  would  probably  take  fire.  It 
is  also  necessary  to  keep  continually  stirring  the  resin,  to  prevent  it  fi'om 
buiming  at  the  bottom  of  the  caldron.  When  the  resinous  matter  is  to  be 
made  into  brown  resin,  some  of  the  barras  is  mixed  with  it;  and,  when  the 
mixture  is  thought  to  be  sufficiently  boiled,  a  little  of  it  is  poured  on  a  piece 
of  wood;  and  if,  when  it  becomes  cold,  it  will  crumble  between  the  fingers, 
the  resin  is  ready.  It  is  then  poured  through  a  filter  made  of  straw  laid 
horizontally,  and  4  in.  or  5  in.  thick,  and  run  mto  barrels,  where  it  is  left  to 
harden.  In  this  state  it  is  brown  and  brittle,  and  is  called  by  the  French 
brm  sec^  which  is  the  brown  resin  of  the  shops. 

To  make  yellow  resin,  when  the  resinous  matter  is  boiling,  a  quantity  of 
cold  water  is  added,  a  few  drops  at  a  time :  this  makes  the  resin  swell ; 
and  a  trough  having  been  previously  fixed  to  one  side  of  the  caldron, 
the  resinous  matter  flows  through  it  to  a  vessel  placed  to  receive  it.  From 
this  the  operator  raises  it  by  a  ladlefiil  at  a  time,  and  puts  it  back  into  the 
caldron ;  repeating  the  operation  several  times,  till  the  resin  becomes  as 
yellow  and  as  clear  as  wax.  It  is  then  filtered  through  straw  into  moulds 
hollowed  in  the  sand,  where  it  is  formed  into  the  caKes  sold  in  the  shops. 
To  make  these  moulds,  a  circle  is  first  traced  in  the  sand,  with  a  forked 
stick,  which  acts  like  a  pair  of  compasses ;  the  sand  is  then  hollowed  out 
with  a  knife,  and  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  mould  are  well  beaten  with 
wooden  mallets  to  make  them  perfectly  hard  and  smooth.  The  cakes  of 
resin  generally  weigh  from  1501b.  to  2001b..  each.  The  straw  through 
which  the  resinous  matter  was  filtered,  the  pieces  of  wood  through  which 
it  ran,  and,  in  short,  all  the  apparently  waste  materials  used  in  preparing  the 
resin,  are  carefully  preserved,  and  burnt  in  a  close  furnace,  in  order  to  make 
lampblack ;  or  in  a  tar  furnace,  to  extract  from  them  a  resinous  matter,  which 
is  sold  cheap,  and  called  in  France  pmx  noir,  or  black  pitch. 

Mode  of  preparing  Lampblack,    When  the  wood  of  the  pine  tree  is  burned 
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for  tar,  lampblack  is  formed  on  the  cover  of  the  furnace;  but  a  superior  kind 
is  made  from  the  straw,  &c.,  used  in  straining  the  resin,  which  is  burned  for 
the  sole  pmpose  of  obtaining  this  pigment.     The  apparatus  employed  for 
this  purpose  consists  of  a  furnace,  a  chimney,  and  a  small  chamb^,  or  box, 
for  collecting  the  soot.    The  furnace  is  about  2  fl.  6  in.  wide,  3  (I.  or  4  ft.  long, 
and  2  ft.  6  in.  high  ;  and  it  is  usually  set  in  brick.     On  each  of  the  long  sides, 
this  furnace  has  an  opening  near  the  bottom,  which  can  be  shut  at  pleasure, 
by  means  of  a  little  aoor  attached  to  it.    The  furnace  has  a  brick  chimney, 
made  almost  horizontal,  to  conduct  the  smoke  into  the  chamber,  or  box. 
The  chimney  is  from  14  in.  to  16  in.  long,  and  12  in.  or  13  in.  broad  and  hish. 
At  the  place  where  the  pipe  of  the  chimney  terminates,  is  constructed  a 
chamber,  or  box,  into  whicli  the  pipe  should  enter  some  inches,  so  as  to  carry 
the  smoke  into  its  centre.    This  chamber  is  generally  about  12  ft.  square,  and 
OfL  high  in  the  roof;  there  is  a  door  on  one  side,  and  in  the  upper  part,  or 
ceilii^,  there  is  an  opening  5  f^.  or  6  ft.  square.    The  walls  of  the  chamber 
are  either  lined  with  thin  planks  of  wood,  or  plastered  very  smooth  ;  and  the 
door  is  fitted  closely  into  a  groove.    Over  the  opening  in  the  roof  is  placed 
a  flannel  bag,  supported  by  rods  of  wood  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid,  ana  com- 
posed of  four  pieces  of  coarse  flannel  sewed  together.    When  the  lampblack 
IS  to  be  made,  a  little  of  the  straw  through  which  the  resin  and  tar  have  been 
strained,  and  some  of  the  other  refuse,  are  put  into  the  furnace,  and  lighted, 
fresh  straw  impregnated  with  tar  bein^  strewed  over  the  fire  as  fast  as  the 
other  is  consumed.    The  smoke  passes  into  the  chamber,  and  deposits  its  soot 
on  the  widls,  and  on  the  flannel  nag,  from  both  of  which  it  is  detached,  after 
the  whole  of  the  straw  and  refuse  has  been  burned,  bv  striking  the  outside 
smartly  with  a  stick.    The  flannel  pyramid  acts  as  a  filter  to  the  lighter  part 
of  the  smoke,  retaining  the  soot,  and  permitting  the  heated  air  to  escape  into 
the  atmosphere.    The  door  of  the  chamber  is  then  opened,  and  the  lamp- 
black, being  swept  out,  is  packed  in  small  barrels  made  of  the  wood  of  the 
spruce  fir,  for  sale.    In  the  Landes,  the  furnace  and  chimney  are  in  the  open 
air,  and  only  the  chamber  is  covered  with  a  tiled  roof;  but  in  Germany  the 
whole  apparatus  is  constructed  in  a  barn-like  building,  about  24  ft.  long,  l^ 
12  ft.  wide,  and  10  ft.  high,  f  See  Hartig's  LehrbuchfUr  FonUr,  as  quoted  by 
BaudriUart.)    In  Du  Hamers  lyaiie  £s  Arbres  et  ArbusteSf  art.  Pin,  he  tells 
us  that  lampblack  is  sometimes  made,  in  Paris  and  other  cities,  by  burning 
the  black  resin  in  a  kind  of  lamp,  with  a  tin  tube  attached  to  serve  as  a  chimney, 
the  end  of  which  tube  is  fixed  in  a  close  box^  with  an  opening  in  the  top,  sur- 
mounted with  a  flannel  cone,  as  before  described. 

Turpentine  is  rarely  made  from  the  pinaster,  as  it  is  very  inferior  to  that 
produced  by  the  silver  fir.  Oil  of  turpentine  is,  however,  procured  by 
distilling  the  galipot,  or  raw  resin,  obtained  from  the  tree,  with  water. 
The  oil  ascends  with  the  water,  from  which  it  is  afterwards  separated ;  and 
the  residue  is  the  colophony,  or  black  resin,  of  the  shops.  The  tar  pro- 
duced fh>m  the  pinaster,  which  is  very  inferior  to  that  of  the  Scotch  pine, 
is  called  in  France,  goudron  da  Landes,  or  goudron  dt  Gaze,  When  the 
trees  have  yielded  all  their  resin,  they  are  cut  down,  and  the  thickest  parts  of 
the  trunk  and  roots  cut  into  billets,  about  2  ft.  lon^  and  2  in.  square,  which 
are  piled  up  ever  an  iron  grating,  and  covered  with  clay  at  the  sides,  and 
burnt  much  in  the  same  manner  as  has  been  already  described  (p.  2174.) 
for  procuring  tar  from  the  Plnus  sylvestris. 

In  Britain,  it  can  hardly  be  considered  advisable  to  plant  the  pinaster  for 
its  timber,  in  any  situation  where  the  Scotch  pine  or  the  larch  will  grow ; 
and,  even  if  it  were  profitable  to  employ  the  tree  in  the  production  of  resin, 
our  summers  are  probably  not  snfficiently  warm  to  produce  that  secretion  in 
any  quantity.  As  an  ornamental  pine,  the  pinaster  holds  the  first  rank ;  and 
no  plantation,  where  pines  are  admissible,  ought  to  be  without  it. 

SoUj  SStuoHon,  Propagatkm,  ire  A  deep  dry  sand,  or  a  sandv  loam  on  a 
dry  bottom,  suits  this  tree  best ;  and,  according  to  Malesherbes  and  Rosier,  and 
all  the  French  authors  who  have  written  on  it,  it  abhors  chalk,  and  every  de- 
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scripdon  of  calcareous  soiL  With  respect  to  elevation,  though  it  will  endure 
the  sea  breeze,  it  will  not  grow,  in  England,  much  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
In  Hampshire,  at  Muddiford,  near  Christchurch,  which,  in  1830,  was  one  of  the 
handsomest  and  best  kept  small  places  in  England,  there  are  some  remarkably 
fine  pinasters,  growing  so  near  the  sea,  that  Uie  salt  water  must  have  access  to 
their  roots.  It  is  propagated  by  seeds,  which  may  be  procured  in  any  quantity, 
and  at  a  moderate  price,  from  Bordeaux.  Seeds  are  also  ripened  in  several  parts 
of  England ;  and  manv  trees,  as  we  have  already  observed  (p.  2219.),  have  been 
raised  from  them.  The  cones,  which  ripen  in  the  August  or  September  of 
the  second  year,  may  be  gathered  in  October  and  l^ovember,  and  spread  on  a 
floor,  under  cover,  to  the  thickness  of  2  fr.  or  3  ft. ;  and,  during  inclement 
weather  in  winter,  women  and  children  may  be  employed  to  take  out  the 
seeds.  The  first  process  consists  in  throwing  the  cones  into  boiling  yrater 
for  a  few  seconds,  to  soften  the  turpentine  which  glues  the  scales  together ; 
immediately  afterwards,  upon  their  beginning  to  snap  or  crackle,  they  should 
be  taken  out,  otherwise  the  water  gets  to  the  seed  and  injures  it.  Every 
knob  or  scale  is  then  separated  with  the  point  of  a  knife,  and  the  seed  is 
easily  taken  out.  The  time  of  sowing  the  seeds  is  April,  and  the  covering 
from  ^  in.  to  f  in.  When  it  is  intended  to  plant  this  species  on  a  large 
scale,  the  sooner  the  young  plants  are  moved  to  where  they  are  finally  to 
remain,  the  better ;  but  in  nurseries,  where  there  is  only  a  demand  for  them  in 
small  quantities,  th^  are  best  kept  in  pots. 

StaOttiet.  FlMtf  Vkt4tttr  fo  £MtomL  In  the  Earirons  of  London.  At  Fulham  PAlace,  150  jetra 
o1d,itu80ft.liigb,ihediameteror  Uieirunk4ft.,  andoT  tfaebe«iaOft.i  Uiegirt  of  thli  tre^  In 
1798,  WM  lOit ;  and  In  1S37,  18  ft.  (See  n.  43)  At  York  Hoiue,  Twiekenbaoi,  It  to  4filt.  h^h» 
the  diameter  of  ttte  trunk  S  ft.  6  in.,  and  of  the  need  SSft.  At  Abercom  Priory,  Stanmore,  It  it  GO  ft. 
high  ;  and  at  Syon  areaereral  SO  ft.  high.— South  of  London.  In  Cornwall,  at  Carclew,  it  it  88  ft. 
Iilgh,  diameter  of  the  trunk  3  ft.  Sin.,  and  of  the  head  50ft.  In  Hampthire,  at  Tettwood,  70  yean 
^nted,  it  is  53  ft.  high.  In  Surrey,  at  Oakham.  33  yean  planted,  it  it  45  ft.  high  ;  at  Barwood 
Park,  it  it  50  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  4  ft.  6  in.,  and  of  (he  head  flO  ft. ;  at  Deepdene,  9  yeara 
planted,  it  it  10  ft.  high.  ~  North  of  London.  In  Berkthire,  at  Bear  Wood,  14  yean  planted,  it  it  86  ft. 
blgh}  at  White  Knighta,  35  jean  planted,  it  it  46  ft.  hiigh.  In  Durham,  at  Southend,  40  Tean 
planted,  it  it  60  ft.  high,  with  a  truni  3  ft.  in  diameter.  In  Lriccetenhire.  at  Elvattoa  Cattle,  S3 
yean  planted,  it  it  M  ft.  high.  In  Nottinghamthire,  at  Clumber  Park,  it  it  fiOft.  high,  the  diameter 
of  thetruokSft.  6in.,  and  of  the  bead  90  ft.  In  Pembvokethire,  at  Staekpole  Court,  35  ycart  planted, 
it  U  40  ft.  high.  In  Radnonhire,  at  Maetlaugh  CatUe,  it  it  48  ft.  high,  with  a  trunlt  1  ft.  10  la  ia 
diameter.  In  Stafibrdthire,  at  Teddealey  Park,  8  yean  pbusted,  it  it  left,  high  ;  in  the  Handaworth 
Kunery,  6  yean  planted,  it  it  18  ft.  high.  In  8ulR>lk,  at  Flnborough  Hall,  15  yean  planted,  it  Is 
25  ft.  high ;  at  Ampton  Hall,  18  yean  planted,  it  It  88  ft.  high.  In  Worcetterdiire,  at  Hagley,  ia  one 
with  a  trunk  4  ft.  in  diameter ;  at  Croome,  76  yean  planted,  it  it  90  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the 
trunk  8  ft.  4ln.,  and  of  the  head  80  ft 

PliMit  VindHer  in  Seollamd.  South  of  Edinburgh.  In  Berwicktbhre.  at  the  Hlnel,  80  yean  planted* 
It  it  85  ft.  high.  In  Haddingtontblrek  at  Tjrnninghame,  it  it  46  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk 
8  ft.,  and  of  the  head  38  ft.— North  of  Edinburgh.    In  the  Itle  of  Bute,  at  Mount  Stewart,  10  yean 

flanted,  it  it  17  ft.  high.  In  Roat-thire«  at  Braoan  Cattle,  it  it  36  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk 
ft.  6  in.,  and  of  the  head  36  ft. 

Pmtit  Vindster  M  Ireland.  At  Dublin,  In  the  Olatnevin  Botanic  Garden,  35  yean  planted,  it  ia 
15  ft.  high.  In  Kilkenny,  at  Woodttock,  80  yean  planted,  it  U  78  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk 
8  ft.  9  in.,  and  of  the  head  18  ft.  In  Down,  at  Mount  Stewait,  50  jean  planted,  it  It  16  ft.  high.  In 
Oalway,  at  Coole,  it  it  46  ft.  high. 

T\mut  FindMter  A»  AMvtoi  ComUrie$.  In  France,  In  the  park  of  Clenraux.  44  yean  planted.  It  la 
88  ft.  high,  the  diameter  ot  the  trunk  8  ft.  6  in.,  and  ot  the  nead  58  ft.  In  Bavaria,  In  the  Botanle 
Garden,  Munich,  18  yean  planted,  it  it  15  ft.  high.  In  Auttria,  at  Vienna,  In  Rotenthal't  Nunery, 
25  yean  planted,  it  it  30  ft.  high.  At  Bmck  on  the  Leyiha,  40  yean  planted,  it  it  80  ft.  high, 
in  Italy,  at  Monsa,  84  yean  planted,  it  it  45  ft.  high. 

Commercial  Statittics.  Seeds,  in  London,  are  3t.  per  lb ;  one  year's  seedling 
plants  are  10«.  per  thousand,  and  one  year  transplanted  25j. per  thousand; 
and  plants  in  pots  are  U,  6d,  each.  At  BoUwyller,  plants  are  1  nanc  each;  and 
at  New  York,  1  dollar. 

±  18.  P.  Pi^NBA  Z/.    The  Stone  Pine. 

IdeniifieatioH.    lin.  Spi  PL,  Ul9. ;  Mill  Diet,  No.  2. ;  Hunt.  Evel.  Syl.,  p.  90&  ;  Vlll.  Dauph.,  3. 

p.806. ;  Lambk  Fln.,ed.8..  1. 1 10, 11.;  N.  Du  Ham.,  6.  pi 8481.;  Ait  Hort  Kew.,ed.l.,&p.3iBB.; 

wlUd.  BeroL  Baums.,  pi  SOOl  ;  MIchx.  N.  Amer.  SyL,  3.  p.  116. ;  Hayne  Dead.,  p.  34L ;  Lawaon*fe 

Manual,  p.  341. ;  Bon  Jard.,  1837,  p.  S74. ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  1835. 
Smkmyvm.    P.  tattva  BauA.  Pin.,  p.  491 .,  BUidw.,  1 188L,  Du  Ham.  ifri..2.  |x  125l  ;   P.  dom^tlca 

MaWk.  Omur.,  87.,  Tabem.  /c,  9S& ;  Pin  Pigoon,  Pin  bon.  Pin  cuUt^,  Fin  FInier,  F^. ;  Geneltt. 

here  Flchte,  Oer. 
Engravings.    Blackw..  1 189. ;  Du  Ham.  Atb.,  2. 1 97. ;  Tabcm.  Ic,  936. ;  Lamb.  Pin.,  1. 1 10, 11. ; 

K.  Du  Ham.,  5. 1 78.  f.  &  ;  POit  etTurp.,  1 185. ;  Michx.  N.  Amer.  SyL,  a  1 135. :  ouri^.  8109., 

to  our  utual  tcale  ;^«.  8106.  to  2106.,  of  the  natural  tUe,  from  Dropmore  and  White  Knlghu  j 

and  the  plate  of  thit  tree  In  our  latt  Volume. 
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Spee.  Char.,  4r.    Leaves  in  pain.    Cones  ovate,  obtuse,  nearly 
at  long  aa  the  leBTea,  their  scales  with  recurved  deciduous   r 
points.     Seed  bonv,  with  very  ihort  wings.     Crest  of  the  t 
anthers  jaeged.  (S'mtM)    The  buds  (aee^.  3106  )  resemble   4 
those  of  ^n^ter,  but  are  smaller  in  alt  their  dimensions,    ' 
much  less  pointed,  more  woolly,  and  wholly  without  resin. 
The  surrounding  buds  are  nearly  as  large  as  the  centr^  one. 
The  leaves  are  from  5  in.  to  7  in.,  and  sometimes  8  in.,  long, 
serrated  ;  sheaths,  at  first,  i  in.  long,  afterwards  becoming 
lacerated,  ahmiened  to  half  thar  length,  and  ringed  with 
four  or  five  rings.     Cone  from  5in.  to  8  in.  in  length ;  and 
from   31  in.  to  4  in.  in  breadth ;  scales  large  and  woody, 
lirom  8 in.  tofi^in.   in  length,  and  from   1  trt.  to  l^in.  in  «!<» 

breadth,  with  the  thickened  part  pyramidal,  rhouiboidal,  and  sometimes 
heiasonal  in  the  plan,  resembline  those  of  P.  Finketer,  but  having  four 
rib*  from  the  four  angles,  instead  of  two  from  the  lateral  angles.  The 
ribs  meet  in  annmll  rhomboidal  pvrainid,  of  a  grey  colour,  which  terminates 
in  a  broad  blunt  pridilc.  The  colour  of  the  entire  cone  is  much  lighter  than 
that  of  P.  Pinistcr,  and  is  of  a  pale  wainscot  colour.  Seeds,  without  the 
wing,  )  in.  long,  and  from  f  in.  to  f  in.  broad ;  with  the  wing,  1  in.  long. 
Cotyledons  9  to  11.  The  tree  flowers,  in  the  climate  of  London,  in  the 
latter  end  of  Hay  or  the  b^inning  of  June. 

1  ?P.  P.  %fripb  N.  Du  Ham.,  V.  p.  842.,  is  the  only  rariety  mentioned 
by  Continental  authors ;  and  it  only  di^rs  from  the  species  in  having 
a  tender  shell  to  the  seed.  It  is  cultivated  in  tne  kingdom  of 
Naples  on  this  account,  and  because  the  kernel,  like  that  of  the 
tpedm,  is  white,  mild,  sweet,  and  agreeable  to  the  taste.  It  is  a 
remarkable  fact,  that,  thouch  this  variety  has  been  known  since  the 
davs  of  Pliny,  and  though  its  excellence  is  universally  acknow- 
ledged, it  baa  never  been  introduced  into  France.  If  the  P.  Piaea 
were  to  be  cultivated  in  the  warmer  parts  of  England,  as  a  fruit  tree, 
this  variety  would  deserve  to  be  prrierred. 

I  P.  P.  3  critioa  Hort.  —  There  is  a  plant  of  this  variety  in  the  Horti- 
cultural 8ociet3''s  Garden,  which,  af^  being  seven  years  planted,  is 
Aft.  high.     The  leaves  seem  to  be  rather  finer  than  those  of  the 

I  P.  P.  4  ammciiia  Hort.  —  The  plant  ro  the  Horticultural  Society's 
Oanleu  bearing  this  name  is  4  ft.  h^h,  and  appears  not  to  difer 
from  the  q[>ecies.  The  name  of  aroenc^a,  sent  with  the  plant  by 
P.  Bourne,  Esq.,  would  imply  that  the  seed  was  received  from 
America,  where,  however,  the  stone  pine  is  known  not  to  be  in- 

DetcnpHon.  In  the  south  of  Europe,  this  species  is  a  lofty  tree,  with  a 
spreading  head  forming  a  kind  of  jrarasol  (see^.  2108.),  and  a  trunk  50  ft.  or 
Wh.  high,  clear  of  Ivancbes.  The  bark  of  the  trunk  is  reddish,  and  some- 
timea  cracked ;  but  the  general  surface  of  the  bark  is  smooth,  except  on  the 
smaller  branches,  where  it  Ions  retains  the  marks  of  the  fallen  leaves,  in  the 
shape  of  bristly  scales.  The  leaves  are  of  a  deep  ^een,  but  not  (juite  so 
dark  as  those  of  the  pinaster ;  they  are  semicylindncal,  6  in.  or  7  in.  long, 
■,in.  broad,  two  in  a  sheath,  and  disposed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form 
.e  spiial  round  the  branches.  The  catkins  of  the  male  flowers  are  yel- 
lowish ;  and,  being  placed  on  slender  shoots  of  the  current  year,  near  the 
extremity,  20  or  30  together,  they  fonn  bunches,  surmounted  by  some  scarcely 
(kvdoped  leaves,  ^ch  catkin  is  not  more  than  }in.  long,  on  a  verj'  short 
peduncle,  and  with  a  rounded  denticulated  crest.  The  female  catkins  are 
whitish,  and  are  situated  two  or  three  together,  at  the  extremity  of  the 
strongest  and  most  vigorous  shoots.  Ba^  female  catkin  has  a  separate 
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peduncle,  charged  with  reddish,  scarious,  lanceolate  scales,  and  is  surrounded 
at  its  base  with  a  double  row  of  the  same  scales,  which  served  to  envelope  it 
before  it  expanded;  its  form  b  perfectly  oval,  and  its  total  length  about  ^in. 
Tlie  scales,  or  calyxes,  which  form  the  female  catkin  are  of  a  whitish  green ; 
the  bractea  on  the  back  is  slightly  reddish  on  its  upper  side;  and  the  stigma, 
which  has  two  points,  is  of  a  bright  red.  Afler  fecundation,  the  calyxes  aug^ 
ment  in  thickness ;  and,  becoming  firmly  pressed  against  each  other,  they  form 
by  their  aggregation  a  fruit,  which  is  three  years  before  it  ripens.  During  the 
first  year,  it  is  scarcely  larger  than  the  female  catkin  ;  and  during  the  second 
year  it  becomes  globular,  and  about  the  size  of  a  walnut.    The  third  year. 
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die  eonea  incrMM  rapidlv  in  MM ; 
the  acalea  loce  tbetr  redduh  tinge, 
■ad  become  of  a  beaudTuI  green, 
the  point  ftlone  reniwuing  red ; 
and  U  la«t,  about  the  end  of  the 
third  year,  they  attain  maturity. 
At  thi*  period,  the  cones  are 
about  4  in.  long,  and  3  b.  in  dia- 
meter, and  they  have  Mfumed  a 
genoal  reddiah  hue.  The  con- 
vex part  of  the  icale*  fbrmi  a 
d^rewed  pyramid,  with  rounded 
•ogles,  the  aummit  of  which  i> 
umbilical.  EAcfa  scale  is  hollow 
atitabaaai  and  bits  interior  are 
two  caritiea,  each  containing  « 
seed  much  laiver  tbao  that  of  any 
other  land  of  European  pbe,  but 
the  wing  of  which  is,  on  the  con- 
trary, much  shorter.  The  lig- 
neoua  ahell  which  envelopes  the 

kernel  is  bard  and  difficult  to  break  in  the  common  kind,  but  in  the  variety 
P.  P.  2  fi^Ua  it  is  tender,  and  easily  broken  by  the  finders.    In  both,  the 
kernel  is  white,  sweet,  and  agreeable  to  the  taste.     The  taproot  of  the  qlone 
pne  is  nearly  at  strong  aa  that  of  P.  Minis- 
ter; and.  like  that  species,  the  trees,  when 
transplanted,  generally  lean  to  one  side,  from 
the     Dead    not   bong   correctly    balanced. 
Hmce,  b  lull<growii    treea  of  the  stone 
pine,  there  is  often  a  similar  curvature  at 
the  base  of  the  trunk,  to  that  of  the  pi- 
naster, which  has  been   already  mentioned 
and  accounted  for,  p.  8216.      The  palmate 
form  of  the  cotyledons  of  the  genus  PSnus 
is  partituilarly  conspicuous  b  those  of  P, 
Pfnea.    When  one  of  the  ripe  kernels  ia 
split  in  two,  the  cotyledons  sepamte,  so  aa 
to  represent  roughly  tbe  form  of  a  hand ; 
and  tnis,b  some  parts  of  France,  the  country 
pet^tle  call  la  mam  de  Hieu,  and  b^ere  to 
be  a  remedy  m  cases  of  intermittent  fever,  if 
■wallowed  in  utkeren  numbers,  such  aa  3, 6,  - 
or  7.    In  Britain,  the  atone  pbe  is  seldom  - 
seen  in  any  other  character  than  that  of  a 
large  bush,  thou^  there  are  specimens  be- 
tween  soft  and  40ft.  high.     The  rate  of 

growth  is  Blow.seldom  exceedmg  6ft.or8ft.  b  ten  years.  The  plant  in 
ue  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  figured  in  our  laat  Volume,  attabed 
thehcaghtof  lift,  in  10  yean;  andoneat  Dropmore.SSft.  b  SSyears.  The 
duration  of  the  tree  is  much  greater  than  that  of  the  pinaster,  and  the 
timber  ia  whiter  and  somewhat  more  durable.  In  the  climate  of  London,  trees 
of  from  15  to  SO  years'  growth  produce  cones. 

Geography.  Ilie  stone  pine  is  s  natiTc  of  Italy,  Spain,  Oreece,  the  coast 
of  Bari>Bry,  and  probably  some  parts  of  Asia.  Dr.  Sibthorp  found  it  sbun- 
daut  b  the  sandy  plains  of  Elis,  whence  the  nuts  are  exported  for  eating,  and 
where  the  timber  is  often  used  for  ship^nulding.  It  is  also  found  wild  m  the 
south  of  France ;  but  it  appears  to  be  rather  a  doubtful  native  there,  as  it 
never  forms  forests,  and  very  rarely  woods  of  any  considerable  extent;  and 
the  traes  are  not  only  either  nolatedor  thinly  scattered,  but  are  also  generally 
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found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  habitations.  It  grows  with  the  greatest  luxo- 
riance  on  the  deep  sandy  banks  of  rivers,  or  the  shores  of  the  sea ;  and  some 
remarkably  fine  spedmens  of  it  were  observed  by  M.  Desfontaines  on  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  between  Marseiiles  and  St.  Tropes ;  and  by  M. 
Audibert,  near  Saintes,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hims.  The  only 
instance  recorded  of  a  wood  of  the  stone  pine  being  found  in  France  is  that 
mentioned  by  M.  Bialesherbes,  in  Lower  Languedoc,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Rhone.  {Derf,  Hut,  des  Arbren,  ii.  p.  628.^  In  Italy,  the  stone  pines  of 
Ravenna  are  celebrated  for  their  beauty ;  and,  mdced,  the  stone  pine  forms 
the  most  ornamental  tree  in  the  landscape  scenery  of  Italy ;  as  well  as  occa- 
sionally in  Britain,  where  its  fine  dark  leaves,  copious  mide  blossoms,  which 
difiiise  a  shower  of  sulphureous  pollen  on  all  the  neighbouring  plants,  and  its 
mossy  cones,  render  it  as  striking  as  it  is  beautifiil.  Miller  thinks  the  tree  not 
a  native  of  Europe,  because  it  is  never  found  growing  but  near  dwelling- 
houses.  It  is  certainly  plentiful  in  China,  he  says,  whence  he  had  several 
times  received  the  seeds.  {Diet,,  ed.  6.,  1752.) 

History,  Pliny  praises  the  stone  pine  for  bearing  fruit  in  three  stages  of 
its  growth  at  the  same  time.  He  also  speaks  of  the  kernels,  which,  he  says, 
were  preserved  in  honey ;  and  he  mentions  the  variety  with  tender  shells,  as 
being  then  common  in  the  vicinity  of  Tarentum.  The  kernels  have  been  found 
among  the  domestic  stores,  in  the  pantries  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii.  The 
stone  pine  is  mentioned  by  nearly  all  the  writers  of  travels  in  the  south  of 
Europe,  from  the  beautiful  effect  it  produces  in  the  scenery;  but  the  most 
remiAable  tree  recorded  of  this  species  is  one  in  the  south  of  France,  on  the 
Sablettes,  a  tongue  of  land  which  joins  the  peninsula  of  Giens  to  Provence. 
This  pine  is  conspicuous  for  its  great  beauty  and  majestic  shape.  According  to 
M.  G.  Robert,  who  measured  it  on  the  spot,  it  has  a  trunk  12  ft.  in  circumfe- 
rence, which  is  clear  of  branches  to  the  hoght  of  30  ft.;  at  which  point  the 
branches  that  form  the  head  commence,  and  extend  in  height  90  ft.  more,  and 
horizontally  so  as  to  cover  a  circle  of  100  ft.  in  diameter.  This  tree  is  placed 
in  a  most  conspicuous  and  striking  situation,  it  being  the  only  tree  existing  in 
the  middle  of  the  tongue  of  land  on  which  it  grows,  and  bong  close  to  the 
Mediterranean.  There  is,  indeed,  little  doubt  but  that  its  roots  find  their  way 
into  that  sea,  as,  when  a  trench  was  opened  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  tree,  it  filled  instantly  with  salt  water.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  stone  pine  of  Sablettes,  that,  about  the  year  1770,  during  the 
American  war,  an  En^ish  and  an  American  ship  being  engaged  in  battle  in 
the  Mediterranean,  an  English  bullet  struck  the  trunk  of  this  pine,  and  lodged 
in  it,  where  it  has  remained  ever  since,  without,  apparently,  doing  the  tree 
the  slightest  injury,  the  wound  having  closed  over,  and  eyen  the  scar  having 
disappeared. 

Tne  stone  pine  was  introduced  into  Endand  before  1546,  as  it  is  mentioned 
in  Turner's  Names  o^  Herbes,  &c.,  published  in  that  vear  ;  and,  as  the  seeds 
are  easily  procured  from  Italy,  it  has  been  fi^uently  planted  in  collections. 
Owing  to  Its  slow  growth  and  comparative  tenderness,  it  has,  however,  been 
generally  choked  by  other  trees,  so  that  good  specimens  are  rarely  to  be  met 
with  in  English  pUmtations.. 

Poetical  AUunons,  The  following  description  of  the  stone  pines  of  Ravenna 
is  by  Leigh  Hunt :  — 

"  Vaiioui  the  trees  and  puslny  foliage  there. 
Wild  pear  and  oak,  and  diuky  Juniper, 
With  briony  between  In  trail*  of  white. 
And  ivy,  and  the  suckle**  streaky  li^t. 
And  moss,  warm  eleaming  with  •  sudden  mark. 
Like  flings  of  sunshine  left  upon  the  bark. 
And  still  the  pine,  long-haired,  and  dark,  and  tall, 
In  tordlT  right,  predominant  o*er  all. 
Much  tner  admire  that  old  religious  tree. 
With  shaft  above  the  rest  up-shooting  flree. 
And  shaking,  when  its  dark  locks  feel  the  wind. 
Its  wealthy  fruit  with  rough  moeaic  rind.'* 

Properties  and  Uses,    The  wood  of  the  stone  pine  is  whitish,  moderately 
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resinous,  and  very  light.  It  is  used,  in  Italy  and^he  south  of  France,  in 
carpentry  and  joinery,  and  for  gutters,  pumps,  and  covering  the  sides  of 
ships;  and  Olivier  informs  us  that  the  Turks  use  it  for  masts.  The  kernel  of 
the  fruit  has  a  taste  which  approaches  to  that  of  the  hazel  nut,  and,  in 
France  and  Italy,  is  much  esteemed  for  the  dessert.  Sir  Georse  Staunton 
mentions  that  the  kernels  of  the  stone  pine  are  also  much  relish«d  by  the 
Chinese.  In  Italy,  they  are  put  into  several  kinds  of  ragMs,  and  they 
prove  excellent  in  sugarplums,  mstead  of  almonds.  In  Provence,  they  are 
extenstvdv  consumed  alonjg  with  Corinth  raisins,  the  dried  currants  of  the 
shops.  The  kernels  require  to  be  kept  in  the  cone  till  they  are  about  to 
be  used,  because  they  become  speedily  rancid  when  taken  out  and  exposed 
to  the  air.  fn  the  cone,  they  will  preserve  their  vitality,  their  freshness,  and 
their  taste,  five  or  six  years.  They  may  also  be  preserved  in  salt ;  but  in  this 
case  they  lose  great  part  of  their  flavour.  In  Pliny's  time  they  were  pre- 
served in  honey.  Tn<^  were  formerly  much  used  m  medicine,  but  this  is 
no  longer  the  case.  They  are  very  eagerly  sought  after  by  squirrels,  rats, 
and  dormice.  The  squirrels  which  live  in  pine  forests  are  chiefly  nourished 
by  these  kernels;  and  th^  contribute  towards  the  dissemination  of  the 
seeds,  by  striking  the  cones  apainst  the  rocks  to  make  the  scales  open.  The 
crossbill  (L6xia  curvir6stra)  is  the  principal  bird  that  lives  on  the  kernels 
of  the  stone  pine.  To  ^t  out  the  kernel,  the  bird  places  the  under  [Mut  of 
its  bill  under  the  scale,  in  order  to  raise  it  up,  and  tnen  separates  it  with  the 
upper  part  of  its  bill.  The  crossbill  is  a  solitary  gloomy  bird,  which  is 
chiefly  found  in  pine  forests,  where  it  makes  its  nest  m  the  middle  of  Janu- 
ary, in  the  brancnes  of  the  largest  pines,  fixing  it  there  with  the  resin  of  the 
trees,  and  coating  it  externally  witn  the  same  material,  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  prevent  it  from  being  penetrated  bv  either  rain  or  snow.  The  kernels  of 
the  stone  pine  are  occasionallv  brought  to  the  dessert  in  England ;  for  which 
purpose  the  cones  are  regularly  imported  bjr  the  fruiterers. 

As  a  tree,  the  stone  pine  maybe  considered  very  ornamental  where  it 
grows  fireely,  or  where  it  has  grown  up  with  an  erect  trunk,  and  attained 
considerable  age.  Gilpin  speaks  highly  in  its  favour ;  but  we  cannot  help 
thinking  that  he  must-either  allude  chiefly  to  what  he  has  seen  in  prints  or 
pictures,  or  to  the  pinaster,  because  we  have  never  seen  or  heard  of  any 
stone  pine  in  England  of  a  sufiicient  size  to  justify  his  description  :  at  all 
events,  it  is  obvious  that  his  ideas  were  not  clear  as  to  these  trees ;  because 
he  speaks  of  the  pinaster,  the  cluster  pine,  and  the  stone  pine,  as  three  dis- 
tinct kinds.  From  specimens  and  dimensions  that  have  been  sent  to  us  from 
different  parts  of  the  country,  we  find  that  the  pinaster  is  very  frequently 
supposed  to  be  the  stone  pine.  Indeed,  it  may  be  considered  as  the  stone 
pine  of  Britain ;  and,  as  Gilpin's  observations  are  almost  as  applicable  to  it 
as  to  the  stone  pine,  and  are,  besides,  beautiful  in  themselves,  we  shall  g^ve 
them  at  length :  — 

**  After  the  cedar,  the  stone  pine  deserves  our  notice.  It  is  not  indigenous 
to  our  soil,  but,  like  the  cedar,  it  is  in  some  degree  naturalised ;  though  in 
England  it  is  rarely  more  than  a  puny  half-formed  resemblance  of  the  Ita- 
lian pine.  The  soft  clime  of  Italy  alone  gives  birth  to  the  true  picturesque 
pine.  There  it  always  suggests  ideas  of  broken  porticos,  Ionic  pillars, 
triumphal  arches,  fragments  of  old  temples,  and  a  variety  of  classic  ruins, 
which  in  Italian  landscape  it  commonly  adorns.  The  stone  pine  promises 
Uttle,  in  its  infancy,  in  point  of  picturesque  beauty:  it  does  not,  like  most  of  the 
fir  species,  give  an  earlv  indication  of  its  future  form.  In  its  youth,  it  is 
dwarfish  and  round-headed,  with  a  short  stem,  and  has  rather  the  shape  of 
a  full-grown  bush  than  of  an  increasing  tree.  As  it  grows  older,  it  does  not 
soon  deposit  its  formal  shape.  It  is  long  a  bush,  though  somewhat  more 
irregular,  and  with  a  longer  stem ;  but,  as  it  attains  maturity,  its  picturesque 
form  increases  fast.  Its  lengthening  stem  assumes,  commonly,  an  easy  sweep. 
It  seldom,  indeed,  deviates  much  from  a  straight  line ;  but  that  gentle  devia- 
tion is  very  gracefiil,  and,  above  all  other  lines,  difficult  to  imitate.    If  acci- 
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dentally  either  the  stem  pr  anjr  of  the  larger  branches  take  a  laiger  sweep 
than  usualy  that  sweep  seldom  fails  to  be  graceful.  It  is  also  among  the 
beauties  of  the  stone  pine,  that,  as  the  liUeral  branches  decay,  they  leave 
generally  stumps,  which,  standing  out  in  various  parts  of  the  stem,  break  the 
contmuity  of  its  lines.  The  bark  is  smoother  than  that  of  any  other  tree  of 
the  pine  kind,  except  the  Weymouth ;  though  we  do  not  esteem  this  among 
its  picturesque  beauties.  Its  hue,  however,  which  is  warm  and  reddish,  has 
a  good  effect ;  and  it  obtains  a  kind  of  roughness  by  peeling  off  in  patches. 
The  foliage  of  the  stone  pine  is  as  beautiful  as  the  stem.  Its  colour  is  a 
deep  warm  green ;  and  its  form,  instead  of  breaking  into  acute  angles,  like 
many  of  the  pine  race,  is  moulded  into  a  flowing  line  by  an  assemblage  of 
small  masses.  As  age  comes  on,  its  round  dumpish  head  becomes  more  flat, 
spreading  itself  into  a  canopy,  which  is  a  form  equally  becoming;  and  yet  I 
doubt  whether  any  resinous  tree  ever  attains  that  picturesque  beauty  in  a^ 
which  we  admire  so  much  in  the  oak.  The  oak  continues  long  vigorous  m 
his  branches,  though  his  trunk  decays;  but  the  resinous  tree,  I  beueve,  de- 
cays more  equally  through  all  its  parts,  and,  in  age,  oftener  presents  the  idea 
of  vegetable  decrepitude  than  that  of  the  stout  remains  of  a  vigorous  con- 
stitution ;  and  yet,  in  many  circumstances,  even  in  this  state,  it  may  be  an 
db^eci  of  picturesque  notice.  Thu8»  we  see  in  the  form  of  the  stone  pine 
what  beauty  may  result  from  a  tree  with  a  round  head,  and  without  lateral 
branches,  which  requbes,  indeed,  a  good  example  to  prove.  When  we  look 
on  an  ash  or  an  elm,  from  which  the  lateral  branches  have  been  stripped,  as 
is  the  practice  in  some  countries,  we  are  apt  to  think  Uiat  no  tree  with  a 
head  placed  on  a  long  stem  can  be  beautiful;  yet  in  Nature's  hands,  which 
can  mould  so  many  forms  of  beauty,  it  may  easily  be  tiflfected.  Nature  herself, 
however,  does  not  follow  the  rules  of  picturesque  beauty  in  the  production 
of  this  kind  of  object.  The  best  specimen  of  the  stone  pine  I  ever  saw  grew 
in  the  Botanical  Garden  at  Oxford ;  but,  for  the  sake  of  the  ground  it  occupied 
(I  never  heard  an^  other  reason  suggested),  it  was  lately  H 791)  cut  down." 
{Gilp.  For.  Seen,,  i.  p.  83.)  Sir  Thomas  l3ick  Lauder  adds  to  this  passage, 
that  he  quite  agrees  with  Gilpin  as  to  the  picturesque  beauty  of  the  stone 
pine.  ''We  freauently find  it  introduced  into  the  landscapes  of  Claude;" 
ne  continues,  **  tne  artist  availing  himself  of  its  heavy  deep-toned  mass  of 
foliage  to  give  effect  to  the  brilliancy  of  his  sky  and  distance.  It  is  quite  as- 
sociated in  our  minds  with  Italy,  and  her  magnificent  remains."  (Laud. 
Gi/;?.,  up.  169.) 

Soil,  SUuatumy  Propagation,  and  CuUure.  The  soil  should  be  deep,  sandy, 
and  dry,  and  the  situation  sheltered,  though  the  plants  should  not  be  crowded. 
The  seeds  are  procured  from  foreign  cones,  which  are  generally  purchased 
in  the  autumn,  or  at  the  beginning  of  winter,  and  the  seeds  taken  out  of  them 
by  throwing  them  into  hot  water,  and  treating  them  like  those  of  pinaster. 
They  are  frequently  sown  in  pots  in  the  course  of  the  winter,  and  preserved 
in  a  fiiune,  and  kept  gently  moist,  till  the  spring ;  when  most  of  the  seeds  will 
come  up,  thou^  some  will  remain  in  the  ground  till  the  second  year.  Their 
tardy  germination  is  owing  to  the  thickness  of  the  shell  of  the  seed,  which  some 
cultivators  break  before  sowing,  though  at  the  risk  of  ii\juring  the  seed.  The 
plants  which  come  up  should  be  transplanted  into  small  pots,  after  midsum- 
mer of  the  same  year,  or,  at  all  events,  not  later  than  the  following  spring ; 
and,  for  two  or  three  years,  they  should  be  kept  during  winter  in  a  mune, 
quite  close  to  the  glass.  The  plants  are  very  tender  for  the  first  two  or  three 
years ;  but  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  years  they  will  endure  the  open  air,  in  the 
climates  of  London  and  Paris,  without  any  protection.  The  leaves  of  this 
species,  as  well  as  of  several  others,  have  quite  a  difierent  appearance  for  the 
first  two  years  from  what  they  have  ever  afterwards :  they  are  very  glaucous, 
dliated  on  their  margins,  very  short,  and  yery  sharp-pointed.  During  this 
period,  they  are  single  and  without  sheaths ;  but  afterwards  they  come  out  in 
pairs,  with  sheaths,  these  pairs  being  what  are  considered  by  botanists  as 
abortive  shoots,  as  already  mentioned,  p.  2108.    The  nursery  treatment  of 
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the  Stone  pine  is  the  same  as  that  recommended  for  the  pinaster ;  this  species 
having  also  very  long  taproots,  which  render  it  necessary  to  be  extremely  care- 
ful in  taking  them  up  for  removal :  indeed,  they  should  generally  be  grown  in 
pots ;  and,  when  they  are  turned  out  of  the  pots  to  be  planted  where  they 
are  finally  to  remain,  the  greatest  care  should  be  taken  to  stretch  out  the 
roots,  and  to  spread  them  carefully  in  every  direction. 


It  It  remarkable  that  there  U  no  record  oTa  iloae  pine  in  England  which  bat  attiUned 
a  timbeMike  tiae.  Ko  tpedmens  are  mentioned  either  bjr  Miller  or  Dr.  Walker ;  and  the  one  ctated 
by  Oilpin  to  hare  been  growing  in  the  Botanic  Oarden  at  Oxford,  and  another,  with  a  straight  stem, 
free  ftom  knoU  for  a  ooDrideraUe  height,  with  a  great  bnoiching  bead,  at  Old  Court,  in  Ireland, 
described  by  Hayee,  were  probably  pinattsn.  There  is  no  tree  or  this  snecies  at  Whitton  or  Painli 
Hill :  the  one  at  Kew  is  tmere  busn;  as  is  that  at  Puner's  Crou ;  and  Mr.  Lambert  only  mentions 
one  in  the  garden  of  H.  Carendish,  Esq.,  at  Qa^am,  but  does  not  state  its  age  or  height 

BjrkHmg  Tna.  In  England.  In  Derooshire,  at  Lusoombe,  11  years  planted,  16  ft.  high.  In  Berk- 
shire, in  a  garden  on  the  right  hand  of  the  road  on  entering  Reaidlng,  a  handsome  tree,  90  ft.  high, 
with  a  dear  trunk  of  15  It,  and  a  broad  spreading  head  upwards  of  SO  ft.  in  diameter.  In  Surrey,  at 
Bagihot  Ftek,  16  years  planted,  18  ft.  high ;  at  Oakham,  53  years  planted,  S6  ft.  high ;  at  Barwood 
Flirk, S5 ft.!high.  In  Durham, at  Southend,  19  years  pUntecLit is  8 ft. high.  In  Hertfordshire,  at 
Chesbunt,  8  years  planted,  6  ft.  6  in.  high.  In  Staffordshire,  at Trentham,  K  years  planted,  it  Is  16  ft. 
high  s  in  the  Hanosworth  Nursery.  IS  years  planted.  It  is  8  ft.  high.  In  Sufihlk,  in  the  Bury  BoUnic 
Garden,  8  years  planted,  it  is  8  ft.  high ;  at  Finborough  Hall,  Ifiyearsplanted,  18  ft  high  j  at  Ampton 
Hall,  14  Tears  planted,  9  ft  high—In  Scotland.  In  Kirkcudbright,  at  St  Mary's  Isle,  14  yean  planted 

ItisS  ft.  nigh In  Irelsnd.  At  DuUhi,  in  the  Qlasnerin  Oarden,  S3  yeaisplantcd,  90  ft.  high.  In  Cork, 

at  Castle  nreke,  S8  ft  high.  In  Down,  at  BaliTleadr,  60  years  nhuited,  45  ft  high.— In  France.  At 
Firis,  in  the  Jaidln  des  iPlantes,  100  years  old,  it  is  50  ft.  high,  diameter  (tf  the  trunk  2  ft,  and  of  the 
head  48ft ;  at  Toulon,  in  the  Botanic  Oarden,  10  years  lAantad,  12ft  high ;  at  ATrancbes,  89 
yean  planted,  SO  ft  high.— In  the  greater  part  of  Germany,  it  is  a  green.house  plant 

Commercial  StaiUHct,  Seeds,  in  London,  are  2«.  per  lb.  Plants,  one  year's 
aeedlingd,  &s.  per  hundred;  in  pots,  from  1  ft.  to  2  ft.  high,  1«.  and  it.  6</.  each ; 
at  New  York,  one  dollar^ 

$  iv.  Halepenses. 

Sect.  Char,  Leaves  slender.  Cones  as  long  as  the  leaves,  stalked,  with 
the  terminations  of  the  scales  flattened.  Buds  small,  roundish,  imbricated, 
and  altogether  without  resin. 

t  14.  P.  HALBPB^Nsis  AU.    The  Aleppo  Pine. 

^deaiUeaihn.  Ait  Hort.  Kew.,  3.  p.  S67. :  Lam.  Pin.,  ed.  2.,  1. 1 7. ;  Desf.  FL  Alt,  8.  p.  SSfi. ;  MilL 
Diet.  No. 8. 1 206.  i  M.  Du  Ham.,  &.  p.9S».i  Hayno  Dend.,  p.  173.;  Lawson's  Manual,  p.  S44. ; 
Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  18S& 

S^mmtfma.  P.  hierosdymittoa  Dm  Ham.  Arb.,  2.  p.  18&  ;  P.  maiitima  prima  Matktohu;  Pin  de 
J^TUsal^me,  iV. 

Bt^aviHgt.  MilL  Diet,  Na  8. 1 208. ;  Lambi  Pia,  ed.  2.,  1. 1 7.  (exclusire  of  the  ripe  cone,  which 
is  that  of  P.  Larlclo) :  our  JIf.  811S.,  to  our  usual  scale ;  and  fgt.  8110.  to  2118. ;  all  from  speci- 
mens from  a  tree  in  the  Hortlcukural  Society's  Garden. 

Spec.  Char.,  S^c,  Leaves  in  pairs,  very  slender.  Cones  pyramidal,  rounded 
at  the  base,  turned  downwards,  smooth,  solitary  or  m  pairs,  stalked. 
(£(nf.,and  obs.)  Buds  (see^.  8110.)  from  4 in.  to  Jin.  long  ;  and 
from  ifi'in.  to  ^in.  broad;  imbricated,  roundish,  somewhat  pointed, 
wholly  without  resin ;  and  altogether  like  those  of  a  pinaster  in  mini- 
ature. Cones  ijig>2\  11.)  from  2j^in.  to  3  in.  in  length ;  and  from  I J  in. 
to  l^in^in  breadth;  invariably  turned  downwards,  so  as  to  form 
an  acute  angle  with  the  stem.  Footstalks  of  the  cones  from  ^in. 
to  I  in.  in  length.  Scale  {fig.  81 18.  a\  from  1|  in.  to  H  in.  long,  and 
fin.  broad.  Seed,  without  the  wing  (c),  from  ^  in.  to  fin.  in  length, 
and  ^  in.  in  breadth ;  with  the  wing  (6),  from  I  m.  to  If  in.  in  length. 
Cotyledons  about  7.  The  tree  flowers,  in  the  climate  of  London, 
about  the  end  of  May  or  the  beginning  of  June.  2iio 

VarieHes.  None  of  these  are  very  distinct.  P.  brutia,  judging  from  the 
young  plant  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  woiud  appear  to 
belong  to  P.  halepensis,  from  the  leaves  and  buds ;  but,  as  the  cones  in 
Mr.  Lambert's  figure  are  sessile,  produced  in  clusters,  and  stand  out 
horizontallv,  it  seems  rather  to  approach  P.  Pinaster ;  and  we  shall  there- 
fore give  it  as  a  doubtful  species  in  a  future  page.  Two  trees  of  P. 
halepensis  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden  have  borne  cones,  and 
those  of  one  tree  are  considerably  smaller  than  those  of  the  other;  and 
this  is  the  only  variety  of  the  existence  of  which  we  are  certain  from 
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ocular  deraomtration.    One  hag  been 

introduced  from  the  neighbourhood  of 

Genoa  by  Capoio  Cook,  of  which  there 

is  a  youne  plant  in   the  Horticultural 

Society'!  Garden ;   but  it  haa   not  yet 

shown  any  chsracter  differing  iTom  that 

of  the  species ;  a  cone,  however,  which 

we  possess  of  thii  variety  is  tmaller  than 

that  of  the  species ;  and  the  raised  ends 

of  the  scales  are  more   prominent,  ap- 
proaching in  a  slight  degree  to  the  form 

of  those  of  the  cones  of  P.  Piniiter. 

Hr.  Lambert,  in  the  second  edition  of 

his  Geniit  Pinut,  has  figured  what  sp- 

peara  to  be  a  variety  of  P.  halep6nsis  i 

under  the  name  of  P.  maritima ;  but,  as 

he  has  given  in  his  figure  three  cones, 

of  three   different   shapes,   and   as  no  ( 

livinB  plant  in   England  is  referred  to,  ' 

nothuig  can   be   determined   definitely 

respecting  it.    We  shell,  however,  ^ve 

the  name  among  those  of  other  varieties, 

real  or  coigecturai. 

C  P.h.2  Hunor  has  the  cones  rather 
smsUer  thaa  the  species.  There 
is  a  tree  in  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety's Garden,  which,  in  1837, 
afVer     baring     been     IS    years 

planted,  was  SOfL  high,  with  a  spreading  branchy  habit;  but  with- 
out  any  other  mark^  difierence  from  Uie  speciei. 
t   P.  k.  3  maritinia,  P.  aatilma  Lanib.  Pin., »i.2.,t. 6,  —  Accordingtt^ 
Mr.  Lambert's  figure,  the  cones  of  this 
variety,  in  the  different  fonns  in  which  he   i 
has  given  it,  are  all  larger  than  those  of  | 
the  species.      The  three  cones  given  in  | 
Mr.  Lambert's  plate  are,  one  fnim  the  | 
Sherardian  herbarium,  which  points  down-  \ 
wards,  and  only  differs  from  tne  species  in  I 
beins  thicker;  one  collected  in  Greece  by 
the  Hon.  W.  F.  Strangways,  which  poinU   ] 
upwards ;   and  one  from  a  tree  ia  Syon    I 
GardcnSiWhichnolongerenistB,  but  which  ^ 

is  stated  in  the  text  also  to  point  upwards.  ^ 

A  tree  in  the  Horticultural  Socicty'sGar-  CT 

den,  received  from  Sir  Charles  Uonck,and  v 

said  Co  be  the  true  f.  marJtiraa  of  Lam-       2112~ 
bert,  is  nothing  more  than  /*.  Pinister; 

as  is  the  one  at  Dropmore,  received  firom  Mr.  Lambert  him*^. 
It  is  somewhat  more  fastigiate  in  habit  than  that  tree  is  generally, 
but  this  appears  to  us  nothing  more  than  a  variation.  Mr.  Lam- 
bert has  given  the  following  particulars  respecting  the  uses  made 
of  this  variety  in  Greece,  from  Dr.  Sibthorp's  papers,  published 
in  Walpole'a   Mfftnoirt : '~"  Peuioi,  one  of  the  most  useful  t 


It  furnishes  a  resin  (io'etine),  tar,  and  pitch  (piaa') ; 
•jMb  importance  for  economical  purposes.     Through- 
Attica,  the  wine  is  preserved  from  becoming  acid  by  means  of  the 


re«n,  which  ia  employed  in  the  proportion  of  an  oke  and  half  to 
80  okes  of  wine.     The  tar  and  pitch  for  ship-building  are  taken 
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Grom  this  tree,  and  Irom  the  Piim  (i^nua  Ptnea).  The  resinoiii 
parts  of  the  wimmI  of  tbe  Peuioi  are  cut  into  small  pieced,  and  Krre 
tor  candles,  called  datUa.  The  conea  (hanoi^  are  aometimes  put  into 
the  wine  barreU.  The  bark  is  lued  in  tanning  hidei.  The  wood  a 
much  employed  by  carpenters  in  building."  (LaTob.  Pin.,  ed.  2.,  1. 
p.  17.) 
1  P.  A.  igemieim.P.  geaatoKa  Chck.  —  Tbe  plant  in  the  Horticultural 
Society's  Garden  was  raised  from  cones  brought  from  the  coast  of 
Genoa,  by  Captain  Cook,  in  1830.  It  has  not  yet  borne  conea  in 
En^and,  and  does  not  appear,  in  folia^  and  habit,  diSbrent  &om 
the  species.  The  cone  we  possess  is  3  in.  lon^,  and  liin-  in  dia- 
meter at  the  broadest  end,  and  r^larly  pyramidal.  Tne  length  of 
the  stalk  is  f  in. 

DeienpSon.     A  tree,  rising  generally  to  tbe  height  of  25  ft.  or  30  fl., 
thou^  sometimes  to  that  of  40  ft.  or  50  ft.,  with  a  trunk  acquiring,  at  the 

Ktmd,  from  4ft.  to  JSft.  of  circumference.  When  young,  it  bas  a  spreading 
d,  with  more  slender  branches  than  most  other  pines.  The  bark  of  the 
trunk  and  branches  is  oreyish  or  ash-coloured,  and  rather  smooth,  even 
when  the  tree  is  old.     llie  bark  of  the  young 

branches  is  ^eenish,  and  less  scaly  tlun   is  

usual  in  species  of  this  genus.  The  old  trees 
have  a  round  bead,  and  are  gen«^lly,  in  Eng- 
land at  least,  broader  than  ihe^  are  high.  The 
leaves  are  of  a  deep  green,  8  m.  or  Sin.  long, 
most  commonly  8  in  a  sheath,  but  some- 
times, though  rarely,  3  ;  and  they  are  so  dis- 
posed as  to  form  a  double  spind  round  the 
brandies.  They  never  remain  longer  than  two 
years  an  the  tree;  in  consequence  of  which 
tbe  branches  of  old  trees  have  a  naked  appear- 
ance, and  the  head  looks  open,  straggling,  and 
thin.  Tbe  male  catkins  are  reddish,  from  ^  in. 
to  -ff  in.  in  length,  on  short  pedicels,  disposed 
in  Ranches  of  SO  or  40  together.  The  crest 
is  large,  proportionably  to  the  size  of  the  an- 
thers, and  IS  rounded.  The  female  catkins 
are  not,  as  is  usual,  placed  at  the  extremity  of 
the  shoot  of  the  year,  but  come  out  at  the  side 

of  the  shoot,  and  towards  the  middle  of  it ;  they  point  outwards  during  their 
flowering,  and  are  of  a  ireeniah  hue,  slightly  tinged  with  red.  The  cones 
have  very  strong  peduncles  of  half  an  inch  or  more  in  length ;  and,  as  they 
advance  in  sife,  they  take  a  direction  almost  perpendicularly  downwards. 
The  cones  are  of  a  very  regular  pyramidal  form,  somewhat  rounded  at  the 
base;  8  in.  or  3  in,  longj  of  a  yellowish  or  bwn  colour,  but  taking  a  ^eyish 
tinge  when  mature.  The  extremities  oF  the  scales  project  very  slightly : 
they  are  scarcely  angular,  and  are  somewhat  convex.  The  seeds  are  oval 
U  in.  long,  pointed  at  their  lower  extremities,  and  with  the  wings  measuring 
1  m.  in  length.  The  tree  grown  rapidly  when  young,  acquiring  the  height 
of  IS  ft.  or  20  ft.  in  ten  years;  after  wliich  it  increases  more  slowly,  and,  in 
England  at  least,  loses  much  of  its  beauty,  by  tbe  bead  becoming  open  and 
ttraggting.  The  head,  ftom  its  rapid  ^wth^  generally  leans  to  tlie  side 
opposite  to  that  from  which  the  prevailing  wind  of  the  locality  blows  the 
bnuK^ea,  b  young  trees,  generally  resting  on  the  ground  j  so  that  the  trunk  is 
seldom,  if  ever,  erect  and  straight.  The  cones  are  produced  at  the  age  of  10 
years,  but  seldom  in  any  great  quantity.  The  Gnent  trees  which  we  have 
seen  of  this  species  are  at  White  Knights  and  Dropmore ;  at  which  places,  in 
1837,  there  were  trees  17ft.  and  «7ft.  high.  That  in  the  Horticultural 
Soaety*!  Garden,  of  which  a  portrait  b  given  in  our  last  Volume,  was,  in 
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ISS^y  after  being  12  7ear8  planted,  18  ft.  high.  P,  halep^iiBis  is  the  most 
tender  of  European  pinesy  not  even  excepting  P,  Pfnea. 

Geography.  The  Aleppo  pine  is  indigenous  in  Syria,  in  the  ndshbour- 
hood  Si  Aleppo,  in  Jeruaalem ;  in  Barbery,  on  the  mountains  of  Atlas ;  on 
the  hills  of  Provence,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Toulon  and  Frgus,  in 
France,  where  it  is  called  the  pin  blanc ;  and  throughout  great  part  of  Spain. 
According  to  Captam  Cook,  it  forms  great  part  of  the  forests  of  Upper 
Catalonia,  and  in  the  Aleborca»  a  district  of  New  Castile,  near  the  Guada- 
laxara,  but  not  rising  so  high  on  the  mountains  as  the  P.  Pinaster.  It  is 
always  found  in  dry,  sandy,  warm  soils,  and  thrives  admirably  among  rocks, 
where  the  roots  of  few  other  trees  will  find  subsistence. 

History.  The  Aleppo  pine  was  first  cultivated  in  England  in  1683,  by 
Bishop  Compton,  under  the  name  of  P.  hierosolymit^a.  (Ra^*  Letters, 
p.  171.)  In  1732,  cones  of  the  tree  were  sent  fi*om  Aleppo  to  Miller,  who 
raised  plants  from  them,  most  of  which,  however,  were  destroyed  by  the 
severe  winter  of  1740.  As  cones  are  readily  procured  from  France,  the 
species  is  not  rare  in  British  nurseries ;  but,  though  one  of  the  most  oma^ 
mental  of  the  genus,  it  has  not  been  much  planted.  In  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land, it  is  rarely  to  be  met  with ;  it  is  not  common  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Paris,  being  destroyed  there  by  very  severe  winters,  such  as  that  of  1788, 
which  killc»  all  the  trees  in  the  vicinity  of  the  French  capital;  and  in  Ger- 
many, and  at  New  York,  it  is  a  green-house  plant. 

Properties  and  Uses.  The  wood  is  white,  with  a  fine  ptdn,  which  becomes 
dark  in  old  trees.  In  Provence,  it  is  much  used  for  joinerr,  and  also  for 
making  pumps  for  vessels.  According  to  Bosc  (Ann.  de  FAgr.,  Feb.  1826, 
as  quoted  by  Delamarre),  the  Aleppo  pine  is*  very  common  between  Mar- 
seilles and  Antibes,  where  it  rivals  m  height  and  thickness  the  pinaster,  and 
its  wood  is  considered  very  superior.  The  chief  employment,  however,  of 
the  tree  is  for  extracting  its  resinous  products,  for  which  it  is  much  preferred 
to  the  pinaster.  The  liauid  resin  extracted  from  this  tree  in  Provence, 
where  it  is  called  le  pm  blanc,  is  often  sold  for  Venice  turpentine ;  and  the 
tar  produced  by  it  in  the  same  country  is  esteemed  greatly  superior  to 
that  of  Bordeaux,  which  is  made  from  the  pinaster.  The  variety  P.  h.  marl- 
tima,  as  we  have  seen,  p.  2232.,  is  used  for  various  purposes  in  Greece,  and, 
among  others,  the  bark  is  employed  for  tanning  hides.    In  Britain,  P.  hale- 

{)en8i8  can  only  be  considered  as  ornamental ;  and,  when  planted  singly  on  a 
awn,  it  forms  one  of  the  handsomest  species  of  the  genus.     According  to 
Bosc,  it  is  the  most  elegant  of  European  pines. 

8taH$tie*.  In  England  At  Fulham  Palace,  17_yean  planted,  it  ii  SO  ft.  high.  In  Surrey,  at 
Oakham  Park,  14  years  planted,  it  it  IS  ft.  high.  In  Berkahire,  at  White  Knighti,  98  yean  idanted. 
it  is  57  ft.  high.  In  Hertfordshire^  at  Cheshunt,  10  yean  ^OantmA,  it  is  16  ft.  high.  In  StaHbidthlr^ 
at  Trentham,  it  is  20  ft.  high.    In  Suflblk,  at  Ampton  HaU,  li  yean  planted,  it  is  16  ft.  high.    In 

Worcestenhlre,  at  Crootne,  40  yean  planted;  it  is  40  ft.  high In  Ireland.  In  the  Olasnevin  BoCuie 

Garden,  55  yean  planted,  it  is  15  ft.  high ;  at  Tereniue,  8  yean  planted,  it  is  8  ft.  high.  In  Kilkenny, 
at  Woodstock,  it  is  80  ft.  high.— In  France,  at  Paris,  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantcs,  40  yean  planted. 
it  is  45  ft.  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  1  ft.,  and  of  the  head  90  ft. 

Commercial  Statistics.  Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  are  2s.  6d,  each  ; 
at  Bollwyller,  1  franc  50  cents ;  and  at  New  York,  75  cents. 

±  15.  P.  BRuW-iA  Ten.    The  Calabiian  Pine. 

Jdentificaticn.    Ten.  FL  Nap.  Prod.,  pi  69. ;  Synopa.,  ed.  alt., p. 66. :  SylL,  p.  477. :  Lamb.  Pin.,  toI.  S. 

t  8^ ;  Lawson's  Uanual,  p.  SS6. ;  Codd.  Cat,  ed.  1896. 
Smnonifme.    P.  conglomerita  Gr<s^  Pi.  fMicc.,  as  Quoted  by  Lambert. 
Engravings.  Lamb.  Pin.,  toI  S.  t.  88. ;  and  our  JIgg.  8115.  and  811&,  flrom  Lambert,  and  from  a  young 

tree  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  sent  there  by  Mr.  Lambert 

Spec.  Char.,  S^c.  Leaves  in  pairs,  very  long,  slender,  wavy.  Cones  sessile, 
crowded,  ovate,  smooth.  Scales  truncate  at  the  apex,  flattish,  umbilicate,  - 
{Lamb.)  Buds  (wtfis.  2 1 14.^  }  in.  long,  and  |-  in.  broad ;  ovate,  pointed, 
whitish,  and  wholly  without  resin ;  centre  bud  surrounded  by  three  smaller 
buds.  Leaves  from  34  in.  to  4  in.  long,  on  the  young  plant  in  the  Horti- 
cultural Society's  Garden ;  but  above  6  in.  long  in  Mr.  Lambert's  figure. 
Sheaths,  in  both,  less  than  |in.  in  length. 
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OeimpliiM.  "  A  middle-Bized  tree,  with  many  large  spreaduiR 
branches.  Bark  greyish  brown,  smooth,  not  cracked,  but  coverea 
with  depressed  tubercles.  Leaves  in  twos,  rarely  in  threes,  very 
long,  slender,  glabrous,  wavy,  spreading,  about  S  in.  long ;  light 
green,  canaliculate  above,  convei  beneath,  serrulate  on  the  margin, 
terminated  by  a  small  corneal  callous  mucro;  sheaths  about  Jin. 
long,  persistent,  of  an  ash-brown  colour,  membranaceous,  entire 
round  the  tops ;  guarded  at  bottom  with  a  linear-lanceolate,  revo- 
lute,  bright  brown,  thread-like,  ciliated  scale  (uietamorphoaed  leaf). 
Cones  sessile,  generally  in  clusters,  ovate,  smooth,  brownish,  2  in. 
to  3  in.  long.  Cones  truncate  at  the  apex,  fiattiah,  trapezoidal,  um-  '"* 
bilicate,  smooth,  obsolete!/  ^-angled ;  umbilicus  dilated,  depressed,  somewhat 
hollow,  aih-coloured.  {D.  Don.)  This  species  is  nearly  related  to  P.  h.  mari- 
ttma ;  but  it  is  readily  distinguished  both  irom  it  and  P.  halep^nsis  by  its  very 
long  wavy  leaves,  and  by  its  shorter,  sesaile,  clustered 
cones,  with  the  scales  depressed  and  slightly  con- 
'leir  apex.     The  leaves  resemble  those  of  P. 


% 


Larfcio;  but  tfaey  are  more  slender,  and  rather  longer,  and  boUi  species  differ 
essentiallT  in  then-  cones.     Spreogel  has  referred  it  to  P.  Pinister,  not  even 

ut  no  two  species  can  be  more  distinct. 

s  stout,  straight,  and  rigid,  and  disposed 
in  interrupted  verticels;  and  the  cones  are  double  the  size,  with  the  scales 
elevated  and  ancular.  The  tree  of  P.  briltia  is  said  to  attain  a  considerable 
riie,  and  to  yield  timber  of  excellent  quality."  (Lamb.  Pin.,  iii.  t.  8S.)  Mr. 
Lambert  has  raised  young  plants  at  Boyton,  which  he  has  distributed  to  dif- 
ferent  public  and  private  establishments,  including  the  Horticultural  Society's 
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App.  i.     Species  qf  Pine  having  ?W  Leaves  in  a  Sheath,  vAick 
we  cannot  with  certainty  refer  to  any  of  the  preceding  Sections. 


nNof UnuiUisndciiuiii-WtEie.   (LiHiii.) 
[r.  Lulwfi  vtMa  It  Iraa  ■  ipecliBni  Id  the  B 


P.  HawHifdH  PkAmt  ] 

iDph  K1&,  Dothlnf  von . 

nnact  to  tfae  F-  HpaUnib  received  from  L^rd 
d>*n,  U  !•  pnlHlilt  >.  liHigtfMU. 

ben  Unoir  HDt  ui  br 


wlilch,  bower,  tbc  •hcIh  mn  uUlmalctl  n  Ibund  ^ 

tobeloDi.    Aailien^uvIV^,  ;iHin|  pbnu  will  (oiHibtnlHili  ud  IbaCiiBabw  nui, will 

•niiHeiuladecidtitlcutrowbiiuciloDtheireebckafi.  ^^ 

Sect  ii.  Terttdta. — Leaves  3  in  a  Sheath. 
A.  CoKM  Aurrf'y  «o  ^0%  at  f^  Leavei ;  U«  fcofet  wtfA  Pridclei. 
5  V.  Ttxda. 
Seet.Ckar.  Leaves  3  in  a  sheath,  longer  than  the  codcb.  Coneamtwos,threei, 
or  cluaters,  with  the  scales  prickly.  The  trunk  and  lar^r  branches  throw 
out  tufb  of  foliage  and  abortive  shoots,  even  in  the  thickest  parts,  and  in 
every  stage  of  the  tree's  growth.  Natives  of  North  America.  —  The  kinds 
broi^t  together  in  this  section,  though  ^nerallv  considered  species,  tatty, 
possibly,  be  only  varieties.  Though  the  pines  belonging  to  this  division  are 
easily  known  by  the  cones,  and  even  by  the  leaves  and  buds,  when  the  treas 
are  mature  and  seen  together;  yet  we  have  found  none  so  difficult  to  deter- 
mine by  their  leaves  and  buds,  when  the  plants  are  young.  In  general,  the 
leavesof  P.  Tte'da  are  longer,  stronger,  undof  amoreglaucouahue;  audits 
buds  are  larger  than  those  of  any  other  kind  in  the  section.  P.  rigida  has 
shorter  leaves,  fewer  of  them,  and  they  are  less  gkucousj  and  the  buds  are 
long,  cytindrif^,  and  blunt-pointed.  P.  serdttna  resembles  P.  rigida  in  the 
leaves,  but  these  are  still  fewer,  and  the  cones  are  egg-aliaped.     The  P, 


variitNlis  of  Lambert,  according  to  his  figure,  is  different  from  any  of  these, 
and  in  no  way  resembles  the  P.  mltis  of  Michaux,  of  which  it  is  said  to  be  a 
synonyme.  TheP.milis  of  Michaui  is  known  with  certainty  at  first  sight,  by 
its  numerous,  thickly  set,  and  slender,  short  lesve8;Bnd,  above  all,  ny  the 


r 
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Tiolet-cotoured  glaucous  bloom  of  the  shoots.  (See  p.  S195.}  As  P.  mitis 
baa  frequently  three  leaves,  it  aiay  possibly  belong  to  this  section,  but 
its  buds  are  scaly,  and  not  resinous. 

*  16.  P.  Tb'd*  L,  The  Frankincense,  or  I->*foi^,  Pine. 

titttui/lcatkm.  LlD.  Sp.  PL.  1*13. ;  Snl.,  ed.  Reich.,  4.  p  173.  -,  All.  Hort.  Kn.,  3.  p.  Sffl. ;  KIchi. 
N.  Amer,  8»l..  ap.lSi.iLamb.  Pfn.,  1.  I.U.;  Punh^  Anwr.  S™t.,e  p.  M4i  Si.  Diill«iii,.5. 
p.  EUj  Ihraa  DbkL,  p.  17i. ;  Iawhhi'i  Muuil,  p.  SSI. ;  Boo  Jud.,  \»31,  p.  B7&  i  Lnld.  Cat, 

%iiiiiMia.    J>.  flillli  Mmli  Cnm.  nrg.,  I»  ;  F.  Tlrglnlfaw  tmulRilla  IrlpiBi  Flui.  Aim.,  tgl.  i 
VIbht  nin,  (t  Petenburg  ind  Rlchmoiul,  In  Vlijinli  i  OMfield  Pina,  .rfwr. ;  Pin  de  I'BiHHiu,  Fr. 
£iVR»tan.     Limb.  IMn.,  aL  E,,  I.  I.  15.  ;  N,  Du  Kmni.,  t.7L  L  1.  -,  Michl.  N.   Amei.   B;l,  t.  143.  i 
oot  dfiriai.,  to  our  uiiul  Kile;  ind  A^.  SIU.  to  ilM,,  of  the  natuml  ilu,  rtnin  the  Motdcul. 
tonl  SodeCjr,  Dnpmof e,  and  Bron  ipfcliiieEifl. 
fyee.  Ciar^  ^c.     Leaves  in  threes,  elongated.     Cones  often  in  pairs,  shorter 
than   the   leaves;     oblong,   pyramidal,   somewhat   truncate    at 
tbeapex;   scales   with  sharp   prickles,   turned  inwards.     Crest 
^  of  the  anthers   rounded.  {Loit.)    Buds,  on  young  trees  (see 
ffig.  8118.),  iin. 
long,  and   }in. 
broad ;  pointed, 
with      straight 
Bdesj  hrowDiah 
,  and  more 
covered  with  re- 
sin    than     any 
■lis         other      species, 
except  P.  Banksiinui.  Budj 
ODthefiili-grown  tree  at  Sy- 
oD.asinj^.SlSO.  Leaves 
(seejto.  8119.)  from  SJ  in. 
to  5}  in.  long,  rind,  bluntly 
pointed,  channeled  in  the 
middle,  with  sheaths  from 
.(in.  to  lin.  lonci  brown, 
and  &iDtly  ringed.     Cones 
3|n].  to  4iin.  long,  and 
from  If  in.  to  2  in.  broad ; 
scales  H  in.  long.     Seed 
■■Dalljwiththewin^  lA*"- 
long.      In   the  dunate  of 
London,  the  tree  flowers 
in  May,  but  in  Carolina  it 
flowers  in    April.      The 
cones   ripen  m  the  Au- 
gust of  the  second  year. 

t  P.  T.  S  aiopecuToidea 
Ait.  Hort.  Kew., 
ed.  2.,  V.  p.  317., 
the  Fox-tail  Frank- 
incense Pine, is  said 
to  have  the  leaves 
spreading,  and  m  ore 
squarrose  than  the 
species.  There  is 
a  plant  of  this  name 
in  the  Horticultu- 
ral  Sodet/s  Oar< 

den,  which,  8  years  planted,  is  10  fl.  hu^ ;  but  it  does  not  appear 
different  Eixiin  the  species.     Pursh  b  of  opinion  that  this  variety 
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is  nothing  more  than  tlie  P,  leriitiiia 
of  Michaui,  but  Lambert  thinks  it  a  va- 
riety of  P.  rigida. 
Deuriplion.  A  loftj'  tree,  oilen,  in  America, 
upwards  or  80  ft.  higb,  with  a  trunk  Bometime* 
clear  of  branchea  to  the  height  of  50  it.,  aod  from 
Sft.  to  3  ft.  in  diameter,  with  a  wide -spreading 
head.  The  leaves  are  brood,  pointed,  flat  on  the 
upper  surfiice,  and  fonning  a  ridge  below ;  of  a 
fine  light  green,  with  a  sheath  long  and  whitish  at 
first,  but  bccoQiing  thort,  thick,  and  brown  when 
old.  The  cones  are  about  4  in.  in  length  i  and  the 
scales  terminate  in  processes  which  have  the  form 
of  an  elongated  pyramid,  somewhat  in  the  manner 
of  P.  Pin&ster;  but  the  s^i  of  the  pyramid 
terminates  in  a  thick  sharp  prickle,  somewhat  in 
the  manner  of  P.  pungenii,  and  turned  upwards. 
When  the  cone  opens,  the  elongation  of  the  pro- 
cess contracts  laterally,  and  it  then  assumes  the  

form  of  a  regular  rhomboid.  The  timber  is  said  by  Hicbaux  to  have  a  large 
proportion  of  sap  wood,  which  arises  from  the  rapid  growth  of  the  tree, 
«aa  the  consequent  thickness  of  its  anuue]  layers.  In  England,  in  the 
climate  of  London,  P.  T^Ma  grows  vigorously,  there  beit^  large  trees  at  Syon 
and  at  Kew,  which,  after  being  50  years  planted,  produce  shoots  of  from  9  in. 
to  Ift-evMyyear.  At  Dropmore,  a  tree,  ofwbich  j^.  iU88.  is  a  portrait  to 
a  scale  of  1  in.  to  12  ft.,  after  being  41  years  planted,  was,  in  IB37,  37 ft.  high. 

Geography/  and  Hiitory.      P.  Tm'da,  according  to  Pursh,  is  found  in  liar, 
rcn   sandy  situations,   from   Florida   to  Virginia.      All  the   woods   in   the 
southern  itates,  he  says,  seem  to  be  seeded  with  it ;  for,  when  any  piece  of 
clear  land  is  neglected  for  any  length  of  time,  it  ia  speedily  covered  with  this 
species  ;  and  hence  its  name,  aiuongst  the  inhabitants,  of  Oldfiekl  pine.     It  is 
difficult,  and  in  some  cases  almost  impracticable,  be  adds,  to  recow  the  lands 
which  hare  been  OTerrun  with  young  pines  of  this  species,  as  the  ground  ap- 
pears to  have  tost  all  fertile  properties  for  any  other  vegetable  i-linn  these 
trees.     Michaux,  whose  account  Pursh  characterises  as  very  correct  and  in- 
structive, says  that  P.  3te'da  is  found  in  the 
lower  part  of  Vir^nia,  and  in  the  districts  of 
North  Carolina  situated  north-east  of  the  ri- 
ver of  Cape  Fear,  over  an  extent  of  nearly  200 
miles ;  always  growing  in  dry  sandy  soil.     On 
spots  consisting  of  red  clay  mixed  with  gravel, 

it  ia  supplanted  by  the  ydlow  pine  (J*,  mitis 
2UkA;r.),  and  by  different  species  of  oak ;  the 
two  pines  r^ularly  alternating  according  to 

the  varieties  in  the  soil;  end  frequently  vanish- 
ing and  reappearing  at  intervals  of  three  or 

fourmiles.      In  the  same  parts  of  Virginia,"  he 

adds,  "  this  speciea  exclusively  occupies  lands 

that  have  been  exhausted  by  cultivation;  and, 

amidforestsofoak,  tracts  of  100  or  £00  acres 

are  not  unfi^uently  seen  covered  with  thriving 

jroung  pines.    In  toe  more  southern  stales,  it 

IS  the  most  common  species  after  the  long- 
leaved  pine  (P.  austr^s) ;  but  it  grows  only 

in  the  branch  swamps,  or  long  narrow  marshes 

that  intersect  the  pine  barrens,  and  near  the 

creeks  and  rivers,  where  the  soil  ii  of  middlii^ 

fertility,  and  susceptible  of  improvement :  such  ~TS^X— 

is  the  vicinity  of  Charleston,  in   Soiitb  Caro.  ^Tl^ 
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Una,  which  is  covered  to  the  distance  of  five  or  six  miles 
with  loblolly  pines."  (Mickx.)  P.  T^^da  was  intro- 
duced into  England  before  1713,  by  Bishop  Compton; 
and  there  are  fine  specimens  of  the  tree  at  Syon,  Kew, 
and  more  especially  at  Pain's  Hill.  Of  one  of  the  trees 
at  Syon,  and  of  one  of  those  at  Pain's  Hill  (^  the  latter, 
doubtless,  the  handsomest  tree  of  the  species  in  Eu- 
rope), portraits  are  given  in  our  last  Volume.  As  seeds 
are  easdy  procured  from  New  York,  the  species  is  not 
uncommon  in  the  London  nurseries ;  and  it  is  more  fre- 
quent in  collections  than  most  other  American  pines.  It 
grows  freely  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  and  ripens 
cones  there ;  it  also  stands  the  open  air  in  the  south  of 
Germany,  and  as  far  north  as  Berlin. 

Propertiei  and  Uses,  The  wood,  as  already  observed, 
,  is  porous,  and  not  very  durable ;  thoueh  the  fineness  of 
its  grain,  and  consequently  its  durability,  vary  accord- 
ins  to  the  soil  on  which  it  is  grown.  In  some  parts  of 
Vurgtnia,  three  fourths  of  the  houses  are  built  with  lo^ 
of  this  pine ;  and  it  is  there  even  used  for  laying  the 

¥'ound  floors,  instead  of  the  yellow  pine  (P.  mitis). 
hese  floors  are  formed  of  boards  only  4  in.  wide;  and, 
though  they  are  strongly  nailed,  they  soon  shrink,  and 
become  uneven ;  a  result  which  does  not  take  place  when 
the  long-leaved  pine  (P,  austr^is)  is  used ;  toe  concen- 
tric circles  of  whicn,  Michaux  observes,  are  twelve 
times  as  numerous  in  the  same  space  as  those  of  P, 
7\e^da.  On  the  whole,  the  wood  of  this  latter  tree  is 
little  esteemed  in  America  for  its  timber;  but  it  afibrds 
turpentine  in  abundance,  though  in  a  less  fluid  state 
than  that  of  the  long-leaved  pine.  Michaux  suggests  the  idea  of  trying  it  along 
with  the  pinaster  on  the  plains  of  Bordeaux,  and  employing  it  lot  the  same- 
purposes  as  that  tree. 

Slatfttin.  There Isa  tree  at  9Ton75  ft.  high ;  one  at  Kew  between  40lt  and  00ft  high  t  lome  ai 
Whitton,  GO  ft.  high ;  and  a  number  at  Pain^i  HUl.  60  ft.  to  70  ft.  high  :  at  Drvproore,  it  i<  38  ft.  high. 
Price  of  cones,  in  London,  U.  per  quart }  and  of  plants,  fit.  each :  at  BoUwylier,  phinU  are  8  frauci 
each. 

1   17.  P.  Ri'oiDA  Mill,     The  rigid,  or  Pitchy  Pine. 

JdentificaUam.    Mill.  Diet,  Na  10. :  Du  Roi  Harbh..  S.  p.  oa  j  Wang.  Bejt,  p.  41. :  Manhall  Arb. 

Amer^  p.  101. ;  Lambi  Pin.,  cd.  2.,  1 16, 17. ;  Mionx.  X  Amer.  Syl.,  a  p.  IdOi :  Pursh  Fl.  Amer. 

Sept,  8.  p.  64a  s  Hayne  Dend.,  p.  174. ;  LawM>n*s  Bfanual,  p.  353. ;  N.   i^u  Ham.,  p.  fM. ;  Bon 

Jard.,  1837,  n.  976. ;  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836. 
B^nonymeM.    P.  7te>da  r|gida/3  Aft,  Hort.  Kew.,S.p.36S.,  WiUd,  BeroL  Bamuut.,  p. 810.  ;  P.  cana- 

dtncit  trifblia  Du  Ham.  Arb.'JL  p.  18(1;  ?  P.  T^'da  m.  Potr.  Diet.,  5.  p^  S«0. ;  ?  threeJeaved 

Virginian  Pine,  Sap  Pine,  bfack  Pine ;  Pin  h^riM^,  Pin  ru«1e,  Fr. 
Engravings.    Lamb.  Pin.,  ed.  8.,  1. 1 16, 17. ;  N.  Du  Han.,  6.  t.  74. ;  Michx.  N.  Amer.  Syl.,  vol  3. 

1 144  I  our  Jig.  8126.,  to  our  usual  acale  j  and  Jlgs.il2S.  to  8185.,  of  the  natural  sise,  ft-om  Drop. 

more  ipeciment. 

Spec.  Char.f  Sfc,  Leaves  in  threes.  Cones  ovate-oblong,  in  threes  or 
fours,  much  shorter  than  the  leaves ;  their  scales  terminated  by  a 
rough  thorny  point.  Male  catkins  elongated,  with  the  crest  o(  the 
anthers  dilated,  and  roundish.  (^Loii,)  Buds,  on  young  trees  (see  fig, 
2l2d.)>  from  ^in,  to  fin  long,  -fgitk.  broad;  pointed,  brown,  and 
covered  with  resin ;  on  the  full-grown  trees  at  Dropmore  as  in  fig, 
2125.  Leaves  (see^.  2124.)  from  d|in.  to  4}  in.  long;  sheath 
fin.  long,  white  at  first,  and  afterwards  becoming  darker,  but 
scarcely  black.  Cones  from  2^  in.  to  3  in.  long,  and  from  IJin.  to 
I^  in.  broad;  scales  1  Jin.  long,  terminating  in  depressed  quadrilateral 
pyramids,  ending  in  a  prickle,  |iointing  outwards.  Seed  little  more 
than  fin.  long;  but,  with  the  wing,  from  fin.  to  fin.  long.     Cotyledons,? 

Variety,  According  to  Mr.  Lambert,  P,  T,  alopecuroidca  Ait,  is  a  variety  of 
P.  rigida,  characterised  by  its  much  shorter  and  stouter  leaves,  and  its 
ovate-oblong,  much  narrower,  and  aggregated  cones.  {Lamb,  Phi,,  ed,  2,, 
no.  17.)  7  V 
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DeicnphtM.  The  pitch  pine, 
in  Aiaerica,  Michaux  inronnt 
U8,  Tories,  Bccording  to  soil 
and  situation,  from  IS  ft.  or 
15ft.  to  70  ft.  or  80  ft.  in  height. 
"  Tb«  buds  are  always  resinous ; 
and  its  triple  leaves  nrj  in 
length  from  l^in.  to  7  in.,  ac- 
coMing  to  the  degree  of  mois- 
ture in  the  soil.  The  mate  cat- 
kins are  1  in.  long,  strught,  and 
winged,  lUe  those  of  the  pond 
[Wie  (P.  ser^dna).  The  siie  of 
the  cones  depends  on  tlie  nature 
of  the  soil,  and  varies  from  less 
than  1  in.  to  more  than  Sin.  in 
length;  [hey  are  of  a  p^rsmida] 
shape,  and  each  scale  is  pointed 
with  an  acute  prickle  of  about 
■^In.  long.  Whenever  these 
trees  crow  in  masses,  the  cones 
are  dispersed  singly  over  the 
branches;  and  they  shed  their 
seeds  the  first  aatumn  after  tbey 
are  mature;  but,  on  solitary 
trees,  the  cones  are  collected  in 

Kups  of  four,  five,  or  even  a 
jer  number,  and  will  remain 
on  the  trees  dosed  for  several 
years."  (^Miclut.)  This  species 
has  a  thick,  blackish,  deeply  fur- 
rowed bark.  It  is  remarkable 
for  the  number  of  its  brandies, 
which  occupy  two  thirds  of  its 
trunk,  and  render  its  wood  ex- 
tronely  knotty.  The  concen- 
tric circles  are  widely  distant; 
and  three  fourths  of  the  wood 

of  the  larger  trees  connsts  of  sap  wood.  On  mountainsand  gravelly  lands,  the 
wood  is  compact,  heavy,  and  surcharved  with  resin;  whence  is  derived  the 
nameof  pitch  pine.  In  swamps,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  lignt,  soft,  and  composed  almost 
wholly  of  s^  wood;  whence  it  is  called  the 
sap  pine.  In  British  gardens,  the  tree  is  of  as 
r^iid  growth  as  P.  TteMa  and  P.  p6ngens ;  the 
specimen  at  Dropmore,  after  being  41  years 
planted,  being  upwards  of  3 1  ft.  h^. 


Geography  md  Hufory.  According  to 
Pursh,  P.  rfgida  is  found  on  the  pluns  from  f 
New  Englai^  to  Virginia,  growing,  in  favour- 
able situations,  to  a  very  laree  tree,  and  either 
in  dry  soil,  or  in  very  wet  low  ground.  Mi- 
chaux  states  that  it  is  found  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  Uaited  States,  with  the  exception 
of  the  maritime  part  of  the  Atlantic  districts, 
and  the  fertile  r^ons  west  of  the  All^any 
Mountains;  but  most  abundantly  where  the 
soil  is  meacre.    The  most  northern  paints  at 

which  Micnaux  observed  it  were,  the  vicinity  SI95 

ofBrunswick,  in  the  district  ofMaine;  and  Bur- 
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liiigton,on  Lake  Cfaamplainjn  the  Btote  of  Vermont.  In  the«e  places,  it  grows 
cQmmoalj  in  light,  friable,  and  land]^  soils,  which  it  occupies  almost  exclusive* 
ij;  not  exceeding  IS  fl.or  15  fl.io  height;  and  where  its  slender  branches,  laden 
with  puny  conra,  evince  the  feebleness  of  its  ve^tation.  Id  Pennsjlvania  and 
Virginia,  the  ridges  of  the  AU^hanies  are  sometimea  covered  with  it;  parti- 
cularly the  BOutn  mountains,  on  the  ridge  called  Saddle  Hill,  where  the 
■oil  is  rather  richer,  and  where  the  tree  attains  the  height  of  35  ft,  or  40  ft., 
with  a  trunk  12  in.  or  15  in.  in  diameter.  la  the  lower  parts  of  New  Jersej, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland,  it  is  (requeotly  seen,  in  the  large  cedar  swamps 
(which  are  constantly  miry,  or  covered  with  water),  70  ft.  or  80fV.  high,  with 
a  trunk  from  SO  in.  to  S8  in.  in  diameter,  and  exceeding  the  surrounding 
trees  both  in  bulk  and  elevation.  It  supports  a  long  time  the  presence  of 
sea  water,  which,  in  spring  tides,  overflows  the  salt  meadows,  where  it  is 
sometimes  found,  and  where  it  is  the  only  species  of  the  pine  tribe.  Messrs. 
Brown  and  M'Nab  found  the  summits  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains  entirely 
covered  by  scraggy  trees  of  this  species,  with  dwarf  scrub  oak  (Quercus 
Bsnnlstert)  as  underwood.  (Quart.  Joum.  of  Agii.,  v.  p.  6M.)  On  dry 
eravelly  soil,  Michaui  observes,  the  wood  of  P.  rf^da  is  knotty ;  and,  in 
numid  situations,  it  is  of  so  poor  a  quality,  as  to  be  unfit  for  work*  which 
require  strength  or  durability.  This  species  seems  to  have  formerly  abounded 
in  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  and  New  Hampshire;  for,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eighteenth  century,  till  1776,  these  states  fumisiipd  Britain  witti  a 
conNderable  quantity  of  tar.  About  the  year  1705,  a  misunderstanding  having 
taken  flace  between  Great  Britain  and  Sweden,  from  which  latter  country 
tbe  British  government  had  priDcipally  drawn  its  supply  of  tar,  Oreat  Britain 
encouraged  this  branch  of  industry  in  the  northern  part  of  America,  by  a 
premium  of  \t.  sterling  for  every  barrel  of  tar  made  from  dead  wood,  and  S/, 
for  every  barrel  made  from  green  wood ;  in  consequence  of  which,  and  of  this 
tree  furnishing  tai  abundantly,  its  destruction  has  been  so  rapid,  that  it  is  now 
rarely  found  in  the  northern  states.  P.  rfgida  was  cultivated  iu  England  by 
the  Duke  of  Bedford,  previously  to  1759;  and,  as  the  cones  are  frequently 
imported,  it  is  not  uncommon  in  collections  of  the  genus.  There  are  old 
trees  at  Syon and  Pain's  Hill,  from  AOh.  to  50 fL  high ;  and  one  at  Bropmore, 
40  years  planted,  which,  in  1637,  was  31  h.  hieh.  The  specimen  in  the 
aitioretum  at  Hackney  is  lOfl.  6  in.  high;  and  one  in  the  Horticultural 
Society's  Garden,  after  being  6  years  planted,  is  5  ft.  high. 

ProparHet  and  Uiet.  In  some  parts  of  the  AUeghanies,  where  this  tree 
abounds,  houses  are  built  of  it ;  and  the  wood,  if  it  is  not  covered  with  paint, 
is  readily  recognised  by  its  numerous  knots.     It  is  thought  better  than  the 
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Tellow  pine  for  floors  that  are  freijutiiiily  wuhed;  m  the  resin  with  which  it 
la  iinpregiuited  renders  it  finer  and  more  durable.  It  ii  used  for  ship  pumpa, 
and  as  fuel  b;  the  bakers  and  brick-makers  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia  | 
and  from  the  roots  is  [irocured  lampblack.  Tbe  principal  use  of  this  tree  is, 
however,  to  furnish  tar  and  turpentine.  The  essence  of  turpentine,  used  in 
most  parts  of  America  for  painting,  is  prepared  from  this  tree. 

Coiiitaerdal  Slatulici.    Price  of  cones,  in  London,  2i.  per  quart.    Plants,  at 
Bollwjiler,  are  1  franc  50  cents  each  ;  and  ut  New  York,  dO  cents. 
2   18.  i*.  (r.)  sbho'tim  lUichi. 


The  late,  or  Pond,  Pine. 

p.  «e.  i  Hichi.  Alb..  I.  p.  M.  i  N.  Amrr.  StI.,  s  p.  1* 
------         ■    -    1,  LlS.j  L.»« 


itHwcurfilda  ^M.  HoH.  lUm.,  fd.  S:  S  p.  3tT. 
•  -.iia,  I.  L7.^  N.  Amei.  St).,  3  t.  IM  ;  K.  Ou  Ham.,  S.  I.  75.  I!  I.i 

"iJ^"^'  Drt^'^"''  '  """,!??■  *'*M'"b*'^  '  "*  ""  """ 

f.      Leaves  in  tlirces,  very  long,     Male  catkins  eri 
Cones  ovate ;    scales   nnTing    very    smalt  muci 
(Michj;.)     Buds,  on  youag    trees    (see  ^.   2128.),  ^ 
from  .^in.   to  ^iu.  in  kngth,  and  from  -^  in.    to 
J  in.  in  breadth ;    conical,  dark  brown,  and  very  re- 
sinous; buds  on  old  trees  as  in  y%.  8187.    Leaves 
(see^.SISS.),  in  the  Dropmore  specimens,  from  4  in 
to  Gin.  long;  in  Michaux  s  figure,  upwards  of  Bin 
'   long.     Cones  8^  in.  or  Sin.  long,  and  IJin.orSin 
broad ;  egg-ihaped ;  scales  {  in.  long,  and  ( in.  broad, 
with  the  apex  depressed,  and  terminating  in  a  slender    ^ 
prickle.    Seed  very  small  j  with  the  wing,  from  fin.  to 
1  in.  in  length.     Cotyledons,  ?     The  cones  and  leaves  of  the 
trees  of  this  name  at  Dropmore,  and  the  circumstance  of  there 
being     trees    at 
Pain's  Uill   with 
cones  of  different 
sizes  and  shapes, 
but  all  on  (hree- 
tcbved  pines,  and 
all  evidently  of  the   TTie'da  fa- 
mily, induce  us  to  believe  that 
P.  rigida  and   P.  seriitina  are 
only  different  forms  of  the  same 

Deicription,  ^t;  The  pond  pine, 
according  to  Michaux,  rarely  ex- 
ceeds 36  It.  or  40  tt.  in  height,  with 
a  branchy  trunk  from  l.Sin,lo  IBin. 
in  diameter.  The  leaves  are  ge- 
nerally 5  in.  or  6  in.  long,  and 
sometimes  more.  The  miJe  cat- 
kins are  straight,  and  about  J  in, 
lung.  Tbe  cones  are  commonly  in 
paii'B,  and  opposite  lo  each  other  i 
they  are  about  8^  in.  lung,  nearly 
Sin.  in  diameter,  and  egg-shaped; 
the  scales  are  rounded  at  their  ck- 
Iremities,  and  armed  with  fiue  short 
prickles,  which  are  easily  broken 
off,  so  that  in  some  cases  no  vts- 

i  \eh  of  their  existence. 

ics  arrive  at  maturity  the 
second  year ;  but  ihcy  do  not  ahcil 
tlieir  seeds  till  the  lli'ird  or  fourth 


r.' 
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ye»T;  wliehce  the  specific  name.  Purah,wha  nis- 
pects  thn  upecies  to  he  only  a  vnnety  of  P.rfgMs, 
»ys  that  it  grows  on  the  etlgea  of  ponds  and 
Bwampa  from  New  Jersey  to  ('arolina.  Michnux 
obBen-e«  that  it  is  generally  found  in  the  mitntime 
pnrts  of  the  southern  districts  ;  but  that  "  it  grows 
occtuionftlly  in  other  parts  of  the  United  States,  on 
the  borders  of  ponds,  end  in  tfae  black  and  miry 
soil  of  the  small  swamps  which  form  (he  hafahat 
of  the  loblolly  bay  (Gordonta  lasiinthus),  the  tu- 
pelo  (Nyasn  blcolor),  and  the  smalt  magnolia 
(Magnolia  ^niiea).  This  species  is  sometimes 
found,  also,  in  abandoned  fields  near  the  swampst 
but  the  dryness  of  the  soil  occasions  no  difference 
in  it£  form.  This  ohserration,  Michaux  adds,  is 
of  importance,  as  P.  Ber6tina  is  fretpiently  con- 
founded with  P.  rf^da,  which  it  strikingly  resem- 
bles. The  timber  is  found  to  consist  of  more  than 
one  half  of  sap  wood;  ted  for  this  reason  it  is 
useless  at  home,  and  deservedly  neglected  abroad." 
(JtficAf.)  In  England,  it  forms,  like  the  other 
kinds    of    P. 

terestiiv  addition  to  the  pin etum,  grow- 
ing as  freely  at  Syon,  Pam's  Hill,  aiid 
Drt^more,  as  P.  ripda  or  P.  TkMh. 
The  tree  at  Dropmore  (of  which  a  por- 
trait is  given  in  our  last  Volume)  was,  in 
1837,  3S  ft.  high,  that  at  Syon  was  25  ft. 
Hgh,andoneat  Kenwood  was  30  ft.  high. 

I.      F.  MndMJt  Lunh.  Pin.,  »t.S.  I,  1. 14.,  ud  ovr 
f  ^.3131.,  or  th«  nituril  ilu,  ncmi  Lnnberfi  plale. 

1>   In  IWM  and  IhM,"  Ln.  Img.  "hMnr'rf,  Ihe  nai^ 

f  the  •heallii  (kon, 'itnlf  hi,  and  Lul  JUtl«  wilnUM.' 

i  DTiu,  DUTlMtai  ■^iiMHiUiieurTal,i>lth  thiialti 

y  Uili  mitt  In  EnglBid  i  ona  «  Faln'i  Hill,  and  the 
r  Dthar  at  Kiw.  [Lamt.)    Tht  ant  it  Rcw  no  kntcr 


[ai-!'7ta^  ^  bu 

(wbkh  Mr.  LnsMr 

'iJS'l  p."lsa  ^'nt  Tinini 
I' V.    uearcfli.bulln  the 


ind  anwrnl  to  ui  ta  bAlonf 
Mr.  Lambert '1  fliurca|^iaat 
>fP.  vartU^lliat  Dropmore, 
K  the  P.  nllii  of  Michuii 


mlFi  rtflAed,  ai  inj^.  w73.  In 

Drapmon  plant  the;  Are  or  the 
HBt  uMiet  fiiiKoui  hua  ai  thiw  of  P.  Inopa ;  a 
eharictn  w  nmarUtalB  that  It  caiinM  be  uiaUlLen, 
and  which,  Mith»iiiaaj«,beloiiiilDni>olhi!r  plneof 
the  United  sum  but  /.  lna|«  and  P.  DdtlL  <K 
Amcr.  S^.,  S.  p.  130.)  I<  li  (bund  alK  In  J>.  Sabln. 
Una  and  P.  Co6\uri;  but  with  thae  w«ciei  Ml- 


§  VI.    Pondcn'isa. 
Seel.  Otar.    Leaves  very  long,  strong,  somewhat  flexuose. 

I  19.  P.  POMDERo's*  Dofg-     The  heavy-woorfed  Pine, 
Unl^alln.    Oiiat\—-%  ipcclmena  In  the  HmUcultaral  Societj'i  herbarium  j  Jjimta 
p.S<*.\  Loitd.C*t..«i.  IKM, 
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Spec.  Ciar.,  ^.    Leaves  three  in  k  sheath,  much  longer  than  the  cones, 
flexible,  tortuous,  with  short  sheaths  j  crest  of  the  Bothers  rounded,  endre. 
Cones  ovate,  reflexed,  wicli  the  apices 
of  the   scales   flattened,  with  a  raised 
process  in  the  nuddle,  terminating  in 
a    conical,     minute,    recurved    Hpine, 

!  slightly  quadrangular.  Buds,  in  Dou- 
glas's specimen,  {in.  long  and  (in. 
broad ;  cylindrical,  with  straight  sides, 
rounded  like  a  dome  at  the  extremity, 
but  with  a  prominent  blunt  point ;  dark 
brown,  and  covered  with  resin.  Buds, 
on  the  living  tree  in  the  Horticultural 
Society's  Garden  (seey^.  2132.),  from 
^'^  lin.to  l^in.  long,  and  from  |in.  to 

IJin.  broad;  smooth,  cylindrical,  with  along  point; 
radish  brown,  and  covered  with  a  fine  white  bloom, 
conrasting  of  fine  particles  of  resin,  surrounded  by 
two  or  more  smaller  buds.     Leaves  disposed  in  pa- 
rallel spirnls ;  in  Douglas'sspedmen(see_^.8l33.},  . 
from  9  in.  to  1 1  in.  long;  3  in  a  sheath,  which  is  from  [, 
fin.  to  1  in.  in  length,  with   numerous  fine  riag»;f 
scales  of  [he  leaves  pemstent  on  the  wood,  even  of 
two  years' or  three  years' growth.     Leaves,  on  the 
living  plant,  from  7  in.  to  9  in.  long.     The  cone  (see 
Jig.  2134.),  in  Doughu's  specimen,  is  deformed,  and 
very     imperfectly 
developed ;    it    is 
only  3  m.  long,  and 
}in.  broad.    The 
scales    are    termi- 
nated in  flattened 
processes,  scarcely 
ribbed  in  any  direc- 
tion. In  the  centre 
L   of  the  process  is  a 
f  protuberance,  large 
J   in    proportion     to 

k  the  scale,  which    terminates   in   a   shEirp 

i  prickle,   pointing  outwards.      Scale   1  in. 

'    lon^,  and  fin.  broad ;  dark  brown.     Seed 

■^m.  long,  and  I  in.  broad;  dark  brown, 

h  the  wii^  nearly  1  in.  in  length,  and 

'n   breadth;   wings    of  a  yellowish 
.   The  following  description,  given 
in  Lawson's  Manual,  of  a  young  tree  of 
P.  ponderdsa,  taken  from  the  specimen 
growing  in  the  Caledonian   Horticultural 
Sodety 'a  Garden,  which,  in  1837,  was  15  ft. 
hinh,   IS  at   once  correct   and  character' 
istic  :  —  **  In  its  hebit  ofgrowth,  P.  pon- 
derdsa seeme  to  surpass  all  others  of  the  genus  for  strength  and  luxuriance. 
The  branches  are  few,  regularly  verticil lated,  horizontal,  and  seem  inclined  to 
assume  a  pendulous  or  drooping  haUt  as  the  tree  becomes  old ;  central  or  top 
shoot  often  more  than  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  of  proportionable  length. 
Budslarge,  and  free  from  reain.    Leaveslhicklyset.Uin.  to  I  ft.  or  1ft. Sin. 
in  length;  thick,  ricid,  and  nearly  straight  ;  rounded  on  the  exterior,  and 
having  a  longitLiJinaF prominent  rib,  together  with  minute  channels,  on  the  in- 
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tmorside;  smmth,  with  ver?  indiitinctly  aerreted  margins;  sheatfai  abort 
of  a  dull  blockish  colour,  and  lace-  — 

rated  or  torn  at  their  extremities.'' 
LamtoiCt  Jlfanuai,  p.  35JS.)  The 
timber  is  Mid  to  be  «o  heavj  as  al- 
most to  sink  in  water.  The  tree  ia 
found  to  be  quite  hard^,  and  of  rapid 
growth,  both  In  the  clunate  of  Lon- 
don andof  Edinburgh.  P.ponderdsB 
ia  aoativeoftbe  north-west  coast  of 
North  America,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Spokan  and  Flathead  rivers,  and  on 
the  Kettle  Falls  of  the  Columbia, 
abundantly.  It  wa«  discovered  by 
Dourias,  and  sent  by  bim  to  the 
HivbciilturBl  Society  in  18E6.  A 
number  of  planta  were  raiaed  from 
seeds  in  that  year,  and  distributed:  . 
tbe  largest  of  these  we  believe  to  be 
that  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  - 
Gardeii,ofwluchf^.  2136.ia  a  por- 
trait, to  the  acale  of  lin.  to  4  ft. 
The  tree  at  Dropmore  was,  m  1837, 

9ft.high,  Both thia  tree, and  that  in  the  Horticultural  Society*!  Garden, 
are  very  sul^ect  to  the  attacks  of  the  Hyllirgua  piDip6rda,  already  described, 
p.  2141.;  and  the  specimen 
MM  borne  by  Douglas  ia 
KmaAable  for  having  a  large 
tuft,  among  the  leaves,  of  a 
paraaitie  punt  attached  to  it ; 
of  a  portion  of  which  jfs. 
£137.  is  a  specimen  slightly 
magnified.  This  plant,  the 
Arceuthobium  Oxycedri  of 
Bieb.,  Spreng.  Soil.,  in.  p. 
901. ;  nacum  Ox/cedri  Dec., 
Hook.  Ft.  Bar,  Amrr,,  p.  971. 
t.  90.;  was  found  by  Dou- 
glas on  i^nus  pondeMsa,  on 
the  weal  fflde  of  the  Rocky 
HouDtains ;  and  both  by  Dou- 
daa  and  Drummond  "on  P. 
Bankstana,  from  the  Spokan 
river  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  in  lat.  47°, 


the    east,  in  lat.   57°. 
Douglas    entertmned   an   idea 


herbarium 


.  of  this  curioua  para- 
site, found  on  P.  ponderdss, 
were  difierent  from  those  (bund 
on  P.  Bankstami ;  but  the  only 

difference  consists  in  the  latter  being  loaded  with  female,  the  former 
with  m^e,  flowera,  which  certainly  givea  a  very  di&rent  appearance  to  the 
extremitiet  of  the  numerous  branches.  It  is  remarkable  too,  that  all  Mr. 
Dnunmond's  specimens  (and  they  were  all  found  upon  P.  Banksiaita) 
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are  male  plants. 
These  and  the 
p^antB  of  Mr, 
Douglas  have 
been  carerullv 
compared  with 
European  ones 
fouud  growing 
on  the  Junipe- 
rua  Ox^cedrkdi, 
some  ti[t>m  the 
south  of  France 
(in  Lansuedoc, 
DBthered  b;  M. 
Bory  de  Saint 
Vincent),  and 
others  from  Ht. 
Caucasus,  com- 


mebyHr.Pres- 
cott^nd  I  vuBt 
confess,  I  can- 
not perceive  any 
speci&c  difier- 
ence  in  thein 
whatever.  In 
general,  but  not 
always,  those 
rrom  the  old 
world  are  ei- 
ther greener  or 
blacker  when 
dry;  and  the 
American  more 
yellow."(Hoo*. 
Ft.  Bar.  Amer,, 

I  p.  «e.)  pt- 

nua  ponderAaa, 
which  ia,  per- 
haps, more  har- 
dy than  the  pi- 
naster, and  is 
of  equally  rapid 

growth,  has  a  noble  appearance,  even  when  a  young  tree ;  and,  t^ether 
with  P.  Sabintona  and  P.  Coulteri,  equally  noble  trees,  and  apparently  as 
hardy  and  of  as  rapid  growth,  well  deserves  a  place  in  every  pinetum. 
Price  of  the  plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  2U.  each. 

B.  Conei  iaving  Ihe  Scatet  hookrd, 

$  vii.  SabimBiox, 

Sect.  Char.    Cones  large,  with  the  apex  of  the  scales  elongated  and  hooked, 

1  90.  P.  Sabinmw^  Douglas.     Sabine's,  or  Me  i^rmf  prict/^-eoiiaf,  Pine. 

liiiMtaliim.    Lmb.  Fhi.,«L  S.,  E.  LSO-i  LivuD't  Itunitl.  p. 3S3.  i  Lodd.  Cit.  nj.  1&S. 
Mi»mi*§t.  Lanb.  Fin.,  (d.  S.,  S.  L  SOl  i  aatfit.  ««.,  to  onr  luunl  (Ule ;  MKl  A*.  <m.  U  XIM, 
of  Ihi  nuuril  lUc.  tton  the  tr»  in  Ibc  HortlcuUmal  Soetcti'i  Oudcn,  and  Lualxtt. 

Spec.0iar.,tfc.  Le«*es  in  threes,  very  long.  Cones  ovate,  echioate,  very  large. 
Scales  long,  awl-shaped,  incurved,  and  spiny  at  the  apex.  (  Lamb.  Pin.)  Buds, 
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on  the  tree  in  the  HorticuitunU  Sodety'n  Oarden  (aee^. 

2139.),  neari;  1  in.  long,  and  ^in.  broad;  convex  on  the  lido, 

imbricated,  but  not  coTered  with  resin.  Leaves  from  10  in.  to 
j|  I  ft.  in  length;  gloucouiin  every  stage  of  their  growth,  fleiuoie; 
9  and,  when  full-grown,  partly  bent  downwards,  u  those  shown  in 
f  .fig-  S14S.  Sheaths  aboTe  1  in.  in  length,  membianaceous,  ash- 
I    brown,Bhining,aDdnearijeaure  at  the  top,withauma'ous  rings; 

scales  of  the  cones,  in  the  specimens  sent  nome  by  Douglas,  8  in. 
I  Itnigand  IJ  in.  broad  (see ^.2140.).  Seeds  (a  in^.  2 140.,  and 


'  6  injfe.2141)  above  I  in,  long,and nearly  ^in.broadi,muchlarger 
than  tnoae  of  P.  Coulteri  shown  at  o  in  Jig.  2141.;  wing  very 
short.    Shoots  of  the  current  year  covered  with  violet-colotired 


bloom,  like  those  of  P.  Inops,  but  darker.  Native  of  California. 
DeicHplion.  DougUi  describes  the  leaves  as  in  threes,  very  rarely  in 
fours,  from  11  in.  to  14 in.  long,  sharp,  round,  and  smooth  on  tne  outside, 
angular  on  the  inside,  serrated,  more  widely  and  conspicuously  ao  towards 
the  pcnnt,  erect,  but  flaccid  and  drooping  during  winter ;  sheatQ  1|  in.  long, 
light  brown,  chaf^,  sometimes  torn  at  the  top.  Stipules  lanceolate  and 
rigid.  Bdale  and  female  catkins  erect.  Flowers  appearing  in  February  and 
Burch.     CoDca  .. 

of  a  bright  green 
when  young ;  at 
the  end  of  the 
first  season, 
measuring  from 

round,  and  being 
then  of  a  more 
rounded  fonn 
tlian  they  are 
when  pemct,  in 
the  November 
of  the  following 
year  (see  J!g. 
S138.:  when  ma- 
ture, ovate,  re-  I 
curved,  pressing  1 
on  the  shoots  f 
for  support,  in 
chisten  of  from 
3  to  9,  sutTound- 
ing  the  stem ; 
remaining  on  the 
tree  for  a  series  of 
years ;  and  from 

9  in.  to  1 1  in.  long,  and  from  16  in.  to  18  in.  round ;  some,  however,  are  huger. 
Scales  spathulate,  SJ  in.  long,  having  a  very  strong,  sharp,  incurved  pomt 
(see  b  in  fig.  S140.)  with  abiuidance  of  pelludd  ream.  Seeds  (see  a  in^. 
SI40.) somewhat  oblong,  tapering  to  the  base;  flattish  on  the  inside,  lin. 
long,  and  nearly  (in.  broad;  shell  thick,  hard,  brovni;  wing  yellow,  short, 
sli^  and  half  the  length  of  the  seed,  which  it  ncBriy  encompasses;  kernel 
pleasant  to  the  taste.  Cotyledons  from  7  to  IS.  'nie  tree  does  not  attain 
quite  so  Isrge  a  size  as  the  other  dgantic  species  of  the  genus,  which  inhabit 
Uie  northern  and  western  parts  of  North  America.  The  trees  aieofa  taperiiv 
fonn, straight,  and  of  rwular^wth;  from  40ft.  to  ISOft.  in  height,  with 
trunks  from  S  ft.  to  12  ft.  in  curcumference  (or,  as  Douglas  states  in  }iis  letter 
to  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  from  1 10  ft.  to  140  ft.  in  height,  with  trunks  from  3  ft. 
to  12  ft.  in  diameter),  clothed  with  branches  to  the  ground  when  standing  far 
apart  or  solitary,    "nie  largest  and  most  handsome  trees  inhabit  the  aqueous 
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Tcgetable    depositB    on    the 

wcitem  flank  of  the  Cordille- 

rasoTNew  Albion,  at  a  great 

elevation  above  the  level  of 

the  aea,   and   leOO  ft.   below 

the  verge  of  perpetual  mow, 

b  the  parallel  of  40°  N.  lat. 

On  the  less  elevated  moun- 
tain* near  the  coast,  where 

the  temperature  is  higher,  but 

more  unirorm,  in  the  parallel  [ 

of  31°  north,  in  decomposed 

granite   schistus,  or  gravelly 

•oils,  the  trees  are  smaTler  and 

few,  inhabiting  the  summits 

of  the  roountaiDS  only.    The 

wood  is  white,  sof^  even- 
mined,  and  perheiiB  not  very 

dunble.   (Lamb.  Pin.,t.  80. t 

and  Ccmp.  to  the  Sol.  Mag^ 

ii,  p.  150.)  In  [he  Ctnnpanion 

to  the  Botanical  Magaane  are 

published  a  number  of  letters 

Rom   Douglas  to   Sir  W.  J. 

Hooker,  bv  which  it  appears 

that  DougMS  discovered  this 

pine  in  1826,  and  named  it  in 

cmnpliment  to  his  early  friend 

and  patron  Mr.  Sabine;  but, 

unfortunately,  he  loBt  his  spe- 
cimens, together  with  the  notes  he  bad  made,  in  crossing  a  rapid  stream,  on 

his  return  northivard..  In  a  letter  dated  Monterey,  Upper  California,  No- 
vember 23.  1B3I,  after  stating  that  he  had  found  another  tree  of  this  species, 
he  says,  "  T  sent  to  London  a 
detailed  account  of  thu  most 
beautiful  tree,  to  be  published 
in  the  Horticultural  TYaiuac- 
Hoiu,"  This  account  never  ar- 
rived ;  but  the  cones  and  spe- 


and  plants  were  raised  from  the 
seeds,  in  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety's Garden,  that  year.  Of 
one  of  these,  which,  in  1837, 
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waa  4(1.  6in.  high,  fig.  8143.  U  a  [KHtrsit,  U 
is  a  plant  at  Dropmore,  which,  in  1837,  w 
appWB  to  be  as  hardy  as  the  piiwster. 

I  21.  P.  (8.)  Cou'LTEtt/D.  Don.     Coaltt:^ 6,  or  the  great  hooked,  Kne. 
IdcM^atitt.    Donin  IjD.Tnnt.,IT.  n4«a;  Li^>.Pin.,3.  t.83. 
AwH^nw).    F.  fmiixilAiia  tit.  Han.  ;  P.  macnct/p*  ZAidL  JV& 

Suriitdrui.  Luiib.  Pin.,  a  L  K-;oatfit.w/i.Uim  lombect, ;(i;.  !14l.  m>n  thgdrlHcoDeinlhi 
HciMlailtunl  SoclMj'i  hcrtiiriuiB.  lod  J^  SIH.  ud  «I4S.  ftom  Lhe  Foonf  plum  In  tbc  Hinlnl 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.     Leaves  in  threes,  very  long,  compressed ;  sheaths 
ragged.     Cones  oblong,  solitary,  very  large ;  scales  wedg^haped, 
wkh  the  apex  elonjcat»J,  thickened,  lanceolate,  mucronate,  com- 
pressed, hooked,  (d.  Don.)     Buds,  on  the  tree  in  the  Horticnl- 
tural  Sodety's  Garden  (seej^.  8144.},  I  in.  long,  and  Prom  f  in. 
to  Jin.  broad;   conical,   pointed,   convex  on  the   sides,  imbri- 
cated ;  the  scales  of  the  budi  adpressed,  brown,  and  not  covered 
with  resia.  Leaves  of  the  young  phints  9  in.  long,  and  of  the  dried   i 
specimens  in  the  herbarium  of  the  Horde  ulturalSociety,  upwards 
of  10  in.  long ;  of  the  same  glaucous  hue  as  those  of  P.  Sabb-  j 
una,  but  not  turned  downwards  at  anv  stage  of  thdr  rrowth.  \ 
Cones  (see  j^.  3146.,  to  ournsual  scale)  sent  home bj  Dovglas 
1  ft.  in  length,  and  6  in.  iu  breadth ;  scales  of  the  cones  3  in.  long, 
andfrom  l^in.  to   IJin.  broad.     Scales  (see^.8141.  c)  from        BlM 
3iin.  to  4in.  long,  and  from  l)in.  to  IJiu.  broad;  in^.  8146.,  at  ir,  a 
front  view  of  the  ho(^  of  the  scale  is  given,  of  the   natural   sixe.     Seed 
(Beej%.SI4I.a)  brown,  flattish,  from  Jin.  to  ^  in.  in  length,  and  fin.  in 
breadth,  without  the  wing;  with  the  wing,  1  in.  in  length;  wing  stiff,  li^t 
brown,  end  nearly  encompassing  the  seed.    Cotyledons,?     The  seed  of  P. 
Sabtntono  is  much  larger  than  that  of  P.  Coulten,  as  shown  at  a  in  the  same 
figure.     Shoots  of  the  current  year  covered  with  a  violet-coloured  glaucous 
bloom,  like  thosegf/*.  inops,  but  darker.  Native  of  California,  on  mountains. 
DeMCT^tion.     A  large   strong-growing   tree,  from   80fl.  to    lOOfi.   high. 

Bark  brownish.     Branches  large;   top  spreatfing.     Branchlets  knotted,  and 

tubercled   &am   the  callous  bases  of 

the  similar  scales;  about  1  in.  in  thick- 
ness.   Leaves  m  threes,  rarely  in  fours 

or   fives,  about   9  in.  long,  incurved, 

somewhat  compressed,  mucronate;  8- 

furrowed  above,  llattish  beneath,  slight- 
ly serrated  oijthe  ma^n,  and  on  the 

elevated  line  along  the  middle ;  sheaths 

IJin.  long,  about  the  thickness  of  a 

crow-quill,  swelling  at  the  tips.  Scales 

of  the  stipules  ovate-lanceolate,  acumi-    , 

nate,  cartilaginous,  bright  brown,  shin- 
ing, ftdpressed;  margin  scarioua,  white, 

thread.like,  and  torn ;  with  the  lower  , 

ones  shorter,and  keel-shaped.  Stipules 

larger,  mnchacuminated,hoodedat  the 

base,  callous,  indurated,  and  persistent. 

All  ^e  cones  large,  conical-oblong, )  ft. 

and  more  in  length,  6  in.  in  diameter 

near  the  middle,  and  weighing  about 

41b.    Scales  wedge.«haped,  elongated 

at  the  apes,  lanceolate,  mucronate, 

compressed   on  both  sides,   obsoletely   quadrangular,  incurved  and  booked, 

very  thick,  indurated,  smooth,  shining,  brownish,  acute  at  the  margin,  1  in. 

to   Sin.   long;   the  lower  ones  longer,  deflezed,  and  spreading.     (_Laiab.) 


atNl'FKIt^.       PI'NUN. 


This  tree  was  diBCOveted  by  Dr.  Coulter,  in  what  year  is  not  Mated;  but,  if 
we  arc  correct  (aiid  Professor  Don  thioka  we  are)  in  considering  it  the  uune 
u  P.  Sabinia'nn  var.,  secdi  and  Bpecimens  were  sent  home  hj  Douglas  in  163S, 
though  unaccompanied  by  any  description  or  historical  particulars  ;  his  papers, 
irhicn  he  had  despatched  by  another  ship,  having  been  lost.  Dr.  Coulter 
Tound  it  on  the  mountains  of  Santa  Lucia,  near  the  mission  of  San  Anionio, 
in  lat.  36  °,  within  sight  of  the  sea,  and  at  an  elevation  of  Tram  300Q  fl.  to 
4000(1.  above  its  level.  It  was  growing  intermixed  with  P.  Lambei  tiana, 
and  rising  to  the  height  of  from  80ft.  to  100ft.,  with  large,  permanent, 
ipreading  branches,  and  a  trunk  3  ft.  or  4  fl.  in  diameter.  Its  leaves  are 
broader  than  those  of  any  other  pine  j  and  the  cones,  which  grow  singly,  are 
the  largest  of  all,  being  often  more  than  1  fl.  long,  and  6  in.  in  diameter,  and 
weighing  about  41b.  The  spinous  processes  of  the  scales  of  the  cone  are 
very  strong,  hooked,  and  compressed.  Sin.  or  4  in.  in  I  en  ijth,  and  about  the 
thickness  of  one's  Gnger;  characters  which  essentially  distinguish  it  from  P. 
SabiniaiKi.  (Jitm  in  Lian.  Trant.}  At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Lambert,  Pro- 
fessor Don  named  this  species  after  Dr.  CouUer  (who  appears  to  have  dis- 
covered it  about  the  same  time  as  Douglas), ''  who  is  no  less  distinguished  fur 
his  sdentilic  acquirements,  than  for  the  excellent  quulities  ofTiis  mind." 
Conea  and  specimens  were  sent  home  by  Douglas  in  1832,  and  plants  were 
raised  from  the  seed  in  the  following  year;  one  of  these  in  the  llorliciiltural 
Society's  Garden,  of  which  _fig.  i  147.  is  a  portrait,  was,  in  I>epluuibcr,  1837, 
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7ft. high.  In  its  KCfleral  appesrance,  it  resembles  P,  Sabjnu^;  but  it  is 
readily  dutinguUfaed  from  that  species  by  the  uprigfat  character  of  ita  foliage^ 
Both  species  hare  the  buds  oi  the  same 
form  and  colour;  the  leaves  of  the  aame 
beautiful  glaucoua  hue  iu  cTCry  stage  of 
theirgrawth;  the  young  shoots  covered 
with  a  violet  glaucous  bloom,  like  those  of 
P.  loops  and  P.  mitis  {  and  both  retain 
their  feaves  till  the  summer  of  the  third 
year.  The  colour  and  form  ofthe  seeds  in 
the  two  kinds'are  exactly  the  aame  ;  but  the 
larger  cone  has  the  smaller  seeds.  To  us,  it 
appears  that  they  are  only  Tarieties  of  one 
species ;  but,  if  they  are  so,  they  are  as  well 
worth  keeping  dibtinct  as  any  species  what- 
ever. Theymay,  indeed,  be  described  as  of 
surpassing  beauty;  and;  what  adds  greatly 
to  their  Talue,  they  appear  to  be  quite 
hardy. 

1  22.  P.  LONaiPoYiA  Roxb.     The  long-leaved  Indian  Pine. 
UnUjiffoUn.  Lud).Ptn.,HLt.,Lt,Se.fI.  i  Rofla  llhut.  j  LiwwD'i  HHnul,p.s£J.:  Bon  Jud., 
Emth^^  Urab.  Pin.,  cd.  B,,  1. 1.  S6, 97.  g  Karl*  inuu.,  t.8&.  fS-j  out  jb'  »5I .  la  hit  unwl 

itHt.taiJIf,,  Slt&  to  SISO.,  of  tbenuunl  ■Ik,  from  &(^kudI.uiibtn,iiwlCtoiii  Dromon 

•pcOratu 

^lee.  Char.,  S^c.    Leaves  in  threes,  very  long  and  slender,  pendulous ;  shctttha 
long.     Cones  ovate-oblong.     Scales  elevated  at  the  apex,  very  thick,  re- 
curved. {Lamb,  Pin.)     Buds,  in  theDropmore  specimens  (see^.  814e.X 
from   1  in.  to  Uin.  long,  and  nearly  J  in.  broad  j  covered  with 
dry   scales   at  tne   lower  part,  and  abortive  leaves;  swelling    , 
towards  the  upper  part,  and  concavely  acuminate ;  white,  wooUy,  j 
and   entirely  without   resin.     Leaves  (see  j&.  2150.)    I  ft.  id  J 
length;  sheaths  Jin.  long,  white,  chaffy,  and  lacerated.     Cone    . 
(see^.2l50.>froDi  din.  to  fijin.  lone,  and  S|in.   to   2jin. 
broad  ;  scale,  according  to  Mr.  Lamberts  plate  (see^.  8149.), 
from  1^  in.  to  Sin.  in  length.  Seed,  without  the  wing,  Jin.  long; 
with  the  wing,  IJ  in.     Cotyledons,  according  to  Lawson,  about   ' 
12.     Native  of  Nepal,  and  requiring  protection  in  England. 

Dcicripiioti,  ^c.     A  tree,  growing,  in   Nepal,  to  the  height 
.^^    „   ..    ..;.u   ^...    ..._..    __j   .        -^?-|a,e 

ivid 
green,  disposed  in  spiral  rows  round 
the  young  wood ;  and  they  vary  in 
length  fram  9  in.  to  18  in. ;  they 
are  very  slender,  generally  pendulous, 
and  channeled  so  as  to  appear  trian- 
gular in  the  section.  They  are  ser- 
rated OD  the  margins,  and  imp^ectly 
scabrous  throughout.  Sheaths  less 
than  1  in.  in  length,  delicate,  and 
lacerated  at  their  margins.  Male  cat- 
~ '  IS  crowded  round  the  base  of  the 


(younf  shoots,  pointing  upwards ;  cy- 
lindrical, and  about  1  in,  in  leustn. 
Young  cones  globose,  with  sialics, 
and  erect ;  mature  cones  less  than 
one  half  the  length  of  the  leaves ; 
oblong-ovate,  and  darkJ>rown;  outer 
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«ur&ce  of  the  scalea 
very  prominent,  irregu- 
larly four-sided,  and 
recurred.  Seed  oval- 
orate,  somewhat  point- 
ed below,  tight-colour- 
ed, with  a  broad  wing, 
also  light-coloured,  and 
nearly  three  timei  the 
length  of  the  seed.  P. 
longifSlia  is  a  natiTC  of 
Nepal,  on  the  moun- 
tains ;  and  also  of  the 
lower  and  warmer  parts 
of  India,  where  the  tree 
is  cultivated  on  account 
of  its  beautiful  foliage 
and  graceful  habit  of 
growtn,  but  where  it 
never  attuns  the  sane 
magnitude  as  ou  the 
Himalayan  Mountwns. 
It  was  mtroduced  into 
Britwnin  1801,  and  for 
a  long  time  was  treated 
as  a  green-house  plant ; 
it  is  now  ibund  to  stand 
the  open  air,  but  not 
without  protection  dur- 
ing whiter.  The  largest 
tree  in  England  b  be-  i  ^  ' 
tieved  to  be  that  at  - 
Dropmore,ofwhich^.     I 
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ait,  to  1  9 
nearly  Ljff 


It  was,  in  1837,  nearly  I 
12  ft.   high;   but   it   is 
covered  every  winter  with  a  portable  roof  of  fern,  enclosed  in  mats,  and  sup- 
ported by  a  wooden  frame  j  the  sides  bdng  closed  in  with  the  same  materiaTs, 
but  with  two  doors  oppo- 
site each  other,  to  open 
1  fine  days,  to  promote 
Mr.  Lawson 


2IAS 


Euggesta  that  the  tender- 
ness which  is  apparent  in 
some  individuals  of  this 
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species  may  possibly  arise  from  the  seed  from  which  they  were  raised  haviog 
been  produced  by  trees  growing  in  the  warm  valleys  of  Nepal;  and  that, 
**  by  procuring  seed  from  trees  at  the  highest  elevation  at  which  they  are 
founa  to  exist,  plants  might  be  nused  sufficient! v  hardy  to  stand  the  climate 
of  Britain."  (Man.,  &c.,  p.  356.)  Price  of  plants,  in  Lawson's  Nursery, 
25i.  each. 

§  viii.  Gerardiknes, 
Sect,  Char.    Leaves  rather  short,  straight,  stiff,  with  the  sheaths  caducous. 

1  23.  P.  Qeb.audia^na  Wall.     Oerard's,  or  the  short'4eaved  Nepal,  Pine. 

Jdent^eaiipm.    LMnb.  Pio..  ed.  8..  SL  t.  7a ;  Lbwmh'*  Munial,  p.  S56L ;  UidiL  Cat,  ed.  183Gl 
Sirmon^me.    P.  Nebta  Oowmn  ;  eauble-weded  Pine  of  the  East  Indies  ;  ?  Cbilghtisa  Elpknuton^,  no 

tbe  authority  of  Satle  INusl.,  p.  SSL 
EngranngK.  Leosb.  no.,  ed.  2.,  8. 1 79. ;  Boyle  IHuct,  1 85.  f.  2. :  and  auijig.  £153^»  firom  Roylc,  to 

our  usual  scale;  and  figg.  8151.  and  8i5&,  the  cone  flrom  Lambert,  and  the  leave*  from  Boyle, 

both  of  the  natural  sise. 

Spec.  Char.,  S^c,  Leaves  in  threes,  short ;  sheaths  deciduous.  Cones  ovate- 
oblong;  scales  thick,  blunt,  and  recurved  at  the  apex.  (Lamb.  Ptn.) 
Leaves,  in  Itoyle*s  figure,  fi*om  3^  in.  to  5 in.  in  len^gth;  sheaths  im- 
bricate, fin.  in  length.  Cone  Sin.  long,  and  nearly  5  in.  broad.  Seed 
I  in.  long,  and  f  in.  broad ;  cylindrical,  pointed  at  both  ends,  and  of  a 
dark  brown. 

Deicrtption.  A  large  tree,  conical  in  form,  and  compact  in  habit ;  rea- 
dily known  from  all  other  3-leaved  pines  by  the  sneaths  fi*om  which 
the  leaves  proceed  being  scaly,  and  mlling  off,  like  the  sheaths  of  the 
division  of  pines  having  five  leaves.  The  appearance  of  the  leaves,  with 
the  scales,  has  been  given  by  Dr.  Royle,  from  which  our  fig.  215^  6.  is  co- 
pied ;  and  the  leaves  may  be  seen  without  the  sheaths,  as  they  appear  on 
the  branches  when  full  grown,  in^.  2155  a.,  also  from  Royle.  The  cones, 
which  bear  a  general  resemblance  to  those  of  P.  longifolia,  are  from  8  in. 
to  10  in.  in  length,  and  from  5  in.  to  6  in.  in  breadth,  with  thick,  broad, 
wedge-shaped  scales,  not  woody,  like  those  of  P.  Sabintana,  but  rather 
corky.  The  apexes  are  elevated,  and  dilated  laterally,  forming  a  semi* 
circular  line  above,  and  two  convex  segments,  meeting  in  a  blunt  corky 
point,  below,  and  turned  downwards,  as  in  Jig.  2154.  The  leaves  are 
straight,  of  a  glaucous  green,  with  two  channels  above,  and  convex 
beneath;  obsoletely  crenulated  along  the  centre  and  margins.  Nothing 
is  said  respecting  the  timber  of  this  tree ;  but  the  seeds  are  eaten  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  lower  parts  of  India,  in  the  southern  countries.  This 
species  was  discovered  by  Capt.  P.  Gerard,  of  the 
Bengal  Native  Infantry ;  and  named  in  commemoration 
of  him  by  Dr.  Walhnh.  Cones  have  been  sent  to 
England,  by  Dr.  Wallich  and  others,  at  different  times ; 
though  they  are  often  confounded  with  those  of  P. 
longifolia.  The  plant  named  P.  Gerardtona  in  the 
Horticultural  Society's  Garden  has  persistent  sheaths, 
and  long  slender  leaves,  and  is,  doubtless,  P.  longifolia ; 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  a  number  of  plants  at 
Messrs.  Loddiges's.  A  plant  at  Sir  Oswald  Moseley's, 
said  to  be  raised  from  seeds  sent  home  by  the  Marquess 
of  Hastings  as  those  of  P.  Gerardiofta,  is  a  2-leavetl 
pine ;  and  evidently,  from  the  specimen  kindly  sent  to 
us  by  its  proprietor,  who  is  an  exelient  botanist,  and  of 
the  same  opinion,  nothing  more  than  P.  Pinea.  A 
young  plant  at  Dropraore,  named  there  P.  Neosa,  may 
pohsibly  be  true.  Mr.  Lawson  has  received  cones  and 
seeds  from  the  East  Indies,  and  has  plants  of  the  true 
P.  Gerardianafor  sale  at  .35«.  each.  There  are  also  plants 
of  the  true  P.  Gerai'diaua  in  the  Clapton  Nursery,  under  its  synonynte  of  P* 
^eosa. 
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C  Contt  limg,tlightiy  luierded. 
j  ix.  Austrdles. 
SeeL  Char.     Lettvea  and  cones  very  long;  the  latter  nearly  u  long  an 
lenes;  scales  of  the  cones  slightly  tubercled,  nearly  Rat,  «Hth  very  si 
cmducoui  [»ickles. 

i  84.  P.  luSTRi'Lis  Michr.     The  southern  Pine. 

Lhi  Hn.,  i.  f.  -06. ;  IHcl 


Bisi*tFoi»u,tLp.5K)  UwK 


F.  abkc.  sn,  J 

■DIUI,  p-Sfo. 
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Smueifma.  F.  BdilnrU  Wim.  Sm.  PL.  4.  dl  489..  >IIU.  Ok'.,  14.,  AU.  Bart,  tmc.,  3.  y.  aas.,  PtrA 
R  Jiwr.  a^.,S.■l6t4.,Z.aM^Pl^,ed.«.,Ll.»^l£.ir.■Ia■r)eltfI|l^dMtKftc.,  Hart,  AnA. 
p.  88..  Ds/bm.  4r»..l.  B.IK.I  /■.  •sMnil  a«rt,  IN  B<m  Jud.,  <d.  1837,  p.  STd  In  AmBOa, 
roni^^nnd  Pine,  rtlln  Pine,  Rich  Pina,  uul  Bnou  Pine,  Id  llw  uutbirn  itiui:  iDUtlwni 
PtDe  and  nd  Fine  tn  the  Dortheni  lUto;!!!!  ytllDvPlneud  Pitch  PiH  Id  Uien^iidlEiuui. 
In  Bniluid  ud  the  Wot  ImUCLlq  the  tliober  DefiftBiu,  G«orfl>  Pitch  Pine. 

£urH*>H  Hlcl».Aib..l.t.&|M.  Aiiia.Sjl.,a.t.lt1,:  AMl  Idl,  1 .  t. tt :  Lvnb.  Pin., ed. £., 

Spec.  Char.,  !fc.  Leaves  in  threes,  very  long.  Male  catkins  long,  cylindrical, 
of  a  tawny  blue,  divergent.  Cones  very  long,  tessellated  with  tumid  tuber- 
cles, tenninated  by  very  small  mucros.  (^ASAx.)  Buds,  in  the  Dropmore 
si>ecimeu(Bee^.  8156.),  rather  small  in  pn^rtion  totheteniniiHtionorthe 
shoot,  add  buri^iu  leaves.  When  the  leaves  are  removed,  the  bud  is  found 
to  be  from   |  to  |iii>  long,  £157 

and   from  ^  in.   to  ^  in. 
broad,  with  numerous,   &r-  / 
projecting,    white,     fringed  f  i 

scales;  general  form  conical,  i  '  , 

and  wholly  without  resin.  < 
,  Leaves  (eeej^.  2158.)  from 
k  8  in.  to  9  in.  in  length  ; 
f  sheath  from  l^in.  to  Sin. 
'  long,  white, membranaceous, 
and  lacerated.  The  cones, 
tl£s  in   Michaui's    figure,    6  in. 

long,  and  SJ  in.  broad  in  the  widest  part.  Scale 
(1^.2157.)  from  l^in.  to  1|  in.  long,  and 
IJId.  broad.  Seeds  oval,  from  |  in.  to  {in 
in  length,  -f.  in.  broad ;  whitish,  with  the  win) 
breadU),  and,  as  well  as  the  cone,  of  a  rich  c  ... 

figure,  the  scales  and  seeds  are  much  smaller.     Cotyledon 
Variefy. 

t  P.  a.  8  exceUa,  P.  palustris  eicelsa  Booth,  was  raioed  in  the  Floetbeck 
Nurseries,  in  1B30,  from  seeds  procured  from  the  north-west  coast 
of  North  America.  The  pUnc,  in  1837,  was  4  ft.  high,  with  leaves 
as  long  as  those  of  P.  austrillis ;  and  was  quite  hardy,  even  in  that 
climate.  Possibly  a  distinct  species. 
DetcnpHon.  A  tree,  according  to  Michaux,  from  60  fl.  to  70  ft.  high,  and 
with  a  trunk  from  1  ft.  3  in.  to  1  ft.  6  in.  diameter  for  two  thirds  of  its  neight. 
Some  spedmais,  in  favourable  situations,  attain  much  larger  dimensions, 
particularly  in  Bast  Florida.  The  bark  is  somewhat  furrowed,  and  the 
epidermis  detaches  itself  in  thin  tran^iareot  sheets.  The  leaves  are  about 
1  ft.  long,  ofabeautiful  brilliant  green,  collected  in  bunches  at  the  eitremitiei 
of  the  branches  :  they  are  longer  and  more  numerous  on  young  trees.  The 
buds  are  said  by  Hichaui  to  be  very  large,  white,  fringed,  and  not  resinous. 
The  male  catkins  are  produced  in  masses  ;  tliey  are  violet-coloured,  and 
about  Sin.  long;  in  drying,  they  shed  great  quantities  of  yellowish  poUen, 
which  is  diffused  by  the  wind,  and  forms  a  momentary  covering  on  the  ad- 
jacent land  and  water.  The  cones  are  large,  being  7  in.  or  8  in.  lone,  and  lin. 
thick  when  open ;  and  they  are  armed  with  very  small  retorted  prickles.  The 
tree  flowers  in  April,  and  the  cones  ripen  about  October  in  the  second  year, 
and  shed  their  seeds  the  same  month.  Tke  kernel  is  of  an  agreeable  taste,  and 
is  contained  in  a  thin  whitish  shell,  instead  of  being  black,  as  is  the  case  with 
every  other  species  of  American  pine,  and  it  is  sonnounted  by  a  wing,  which  is 
ofteii  more  than  8  in.  in  length.  The  seeds,  in  tome  years,  are  verv  abundant ; 
but,  in  others,  a  forest  of  100  miles  ineitent  may  be  ranitacked  witnout  finding 
a  single  cone;  which  was  probably  the  occasion,  Afichaux  obiervee,  of  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  French,  who,  in  1567,  attempted  to  effect  a  settlement  in 
Florida;  viz.  "  that  the  woods  were  filled  with  superb  pines,  that  never  yielded 
seed."    The  timber  is  said  to  contain  but  little  sap  wood.     Trunk*  I  ft.  Sin. 
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having  10  in.  of  per- 
fect    wood.       The 

in  a  trunk  fully  de- 
veloped, are  cloae, 
and  at  equal  dis- 
taucea  ;  and  the  re- 
sinous matter,  which 
it  abundant,  ia  more 
uniformly  distri- 
buted than  in  the 
other  species.  Hence 
the  wood  is  strong- 
er, more  compact, 
and  more  durable: 
it  is,  bendes,  fine- 
grained,    and    Bus- 


prefeience,  as  a 
timber  tree,  over 
e«»y  other  Ameri- 
can pine;  but  its 
quali^  ih  modified 
by  the  nature  of  the 
soil  in  which  it 
grows.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  sea, 
where  only  a  thin 
layer  of  mould  re- 
poses on  the  sand. 
It  is  more  resinous 
than  where  the 
mould  is4in.or5iu. 
thick  ;  and  the  trees 
which  grow  upon 
the  firKt-mendoned 
soil  are  called  pitch 
pines,  at  if  they  were 
distinct  species.  In 
certain  soils,  its 
t/ood  contracts  a 
reddish  bue  ;  and  it 
is,  for  that  reason, 
known  in  the  dock- 
yards of  the  northern 

states  by  the  name  of  tbe  red  pine.  Wood  of  this  tint  is  considered  the 
best ;  and,  in  the  opinion  of  some  shipwrights,  it  is  more  durable  on  the  sidea 
of  vessels,  and  leas  liable  to  injury  from  worms,  than  the  oak.  In  the  climate 
of  London,  P.  auslr&tia  is  rather  tender.  The  Urgett  plant  that  we  know 
of  it  at  Faraham  Cattle,  which,  in  1B34,  after  being  3S  years  planted,  was 
20ft.  high.  There  is  one  at  Dropmore,  of  which  j^.  2160.  is  a  portraic,  to 
the  scale  of  1  in.  to  8  ft.  Thii  tree  was  planted  where  it  now  stands,  in 
September,  1824,  when  only  4in.  high;  and  it  is  now  (September,  1837) 
16  fV.  high,  without  having,  during  that  period,  received  the  slightest  pro- 
lection.  M.  Vilmorin  states,  in  the  Bon  Jitrdmkr  for  1837,  that,  in  the 
nsighbourhood  of  Paris,  this  pine  is  generally  grown  in  boxes,  and  taken  into 
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the  conBerratories  during  win- 
ter. He  bad  seea  one  16  ft. 
higfa,  without  a  lin^le  lateral 
branch;  but,  DOtwithitanding 
this,  ita  trunk  threw  out  nume- 
toua  ahootA  or  tufts  of  leaves, 
from  adventitiouH  or  donnHnt 
buda.  Some  jdanu  havina  stood 
out  durins  the  aevere  winter  of 
1689-30,  H.  Vihnorin  ia  in  hopea 
thU  it  may  be  acdimadsed  in 
the  ndgfabourbood  o(  Paris. 

'  I   and   Hittory.     A 


from  North  Carolina  to  Florida, 
abounding  in  exteniiTe  forests 
nearlheBescoaM.  "Towardithe 
north,  the  long-leaTed  pine  first 
makes  its  afipearance  near  Nor- 
folk in  Virginia,  where  the  pine 
barrena  be^.     It  seenis  to  be 

e^>eciaUy  asagned  to  dry  sandy  _ 

soils  t  andit  is  found.almost  wiUiout  interruption,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  t-aro- 
linas,  Georgia,  and  the  Floridaa,  over  a  tract  of  more  than  600  miles  long 
from  north-east  to  south-west,  and  more  than  100  miles  broad  from  the  sea 
towards  the  mountains  of  the  Cerolinaa  and  Georgia.  Where  it  begina  to 
show  itsdf  towards  the  riTer  Nuse,  it  is  united  with  the 
loblolly  pine  (/Inus  Tte'da),  the  yellow  pine  {P.  mids),  the 
pond  pine  (P.  ser6tins),  the  black  Jack  oak  (Qu^rcus  uigra), 
and  tlie  scrub  oak  (Q.  Banntsteri)  :  but,  immediately  beyond 
Ral«gfa,it  holds  ahiioBt  eiclusiTe  possession  of  the  soil,  and 
is  seen  in  company  with  the  pines  just  mentioned,  only  on 
the  edges  of  the  swamps  enclosed  in  the  barrens  ;  even  tnere, 
not  more  than  one  tree  in  a  hundred  is  of  another  species. 
With  this  esceptioD,  the  long-leaved  pine  forms  the  unbroken 
mass  of  woods  which  covers  this  extensive  country ;  but,  be- 
tween FayetteviUe  and  Wilmington,  iu  North  Carolina,  the 
scrub  oak  is  found,  in  some  oistricts,  mixed  with  it  in  the 
barrens  i  and,  except  this  spedes  of  pine,  it  is  the  only  tree 
oipable  of  siriMisting  on  so  dry  and  sterile  a  soil."  (^Midtx.) 
Wangenheim,  according  to  Lambert,  says  that  dry  land  does 
not  suit  this  pine,  but  only  low  marshy  spots;  whence  8o- 
lander's  specific  name  of  palustris;  which,  IlCchaux  very 
pr<^>erl7  observes,  gives  a  false  idea  of  the  habitat  of  the 
pUnt.  P.australishaebeencultivatedinEnglandBince  1730;  ^'^ 

but  b^ng  (as  we  have  already  observed)  rather  tender,  though  it  will  stand 
the  climate  of  London  in  the  open  air  without  protection,  it  is  not  common 
in  collections,  M.  Michaui  recommends  it  for  the  south  of  France,  and 
particulariy  for  the  neighbourhood  of  Bordeaux,  in  soils  and  situations  where 
.1. .  _■ — .^  flourishes. 

.  -^ .     et  and  Uiei,     The  timber  of  the  long-leaved  pine  is  applied  to  a 
It  varie^  of  purposes  in  the  Carolinas,  Georgia,  and  the  Floridas.     Four 

^B  of  the  bouses  are  built  of  it,  except  the  roof,  which  is  covered  with 

sfainries  of  cypress ;  though  sometimes  the  shingles  also  are  made  of  [nne,  in 
whidi  case  they  require  to  be  renewed  after  15  or  18  years,  owing  to  the 
warmth  and  humidity  of  the  climate.  It  is  generally  used  for  the  aicloeore 
of  cultivated  fields ;  and,  in  the  southern  states,  it  is  preferred  before  all  other 
pines  in  naval  architecture.  No  other  species  is  exported  from  the  southern 
states  to  the  Weat  Indies;  and  it  is  also  sent  in  large  quantities  to  Liver- 


[he  [Hnaster  fl 

great  varic 
fifths  of  tl 
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pool ;  where,  according  to  Michaux,  it  is  called  the  Georgia  pitch  pine,  and  is 
sold  at  25  per  cent  or  30  per  cent  higher  than  any  other  pine  imported  from 
the  United  States.  The  young  trees,  which  have  larger  and  more  numerous 
leaves  than  the  old  ones,  are  sometimes  cut  by  the  negroes  for  brooms ;  and 
hence  the  name  of  broom  pine.  P.  austrMis  supplies  nearly  all  the  resinous 
matter  used  in  the  United  States  in  ship-building.  Formerly,  tar  was  made  in 
all  the  lower  parts  of  the  Carolinas  and  Georaia;  but  at  present  this  manu- 
facture is  confined  to  the  lower  districts  of  North  Carolina.  The  resinous 
products  of  this  pine  are,  tuf^ntine,  scrapings,  spirit  of  turpentine,  resin,  tar, 
and  pitch.  Of  these,  turpentme  is  the  raw  sap  or  the  tree  obtained  by  m^ng 
incisions  in  the  trunk.  It  begins  to  distil  about  the  middle  of  March,  when 
the  circulation  commences,  and  it  flows  with  increasing  abundance  as  the 
weather  becomes  warmer ;  so  that  July  and  August  are  the  most  productive 
months.  The  sap  is  collected  in  what  are  in  America  termed  boxes :  these 
are  incisions,  notches,  or  cavities,  cut  in  the  tree,  about  3  in.  or  4  in.  from 
the  ground,  generally  of  a  sufficient  size  to  hold  about  three  pints  of  sap,  but 
proportioned  to  the  size  of  the  tree;  the  rule  being  that  the  cavity  siuQl  not 
exceed  one  fourth  of  the  diameter  of  the  tree.  These  cavities  are  made  in 
January  or  February,  commencing  with  the  south  side,  which  is  thought  the 
best,  and  going  round  the  tree.  The  next  operation  is  the  raking  or  clearing 
the  ground  from  leaves  and  herbage.  About  the  middle  of  March,  a  notch 
is  made  in  the  tree,  with  two  oblique  gutters,  to  conduct  the  sap  that  flows 
from  the  wood  into  the  box,  or  cavity,  below.  In  about  a  fortnight,  the  box 
becomes  fidl,  and  a  wooden  shovel  is  used  to  transfer  its  contents  to  a  pail, 
by  means  of  which  it  is  conveyed  to  a  lai^  cask  placed  at  a  convenient  dis- 
tance. The  edges  of  the  wound  are  chipped  everv  week,  and  the  boxes, 
after  the  first,  generally  fill  in  about  three  weeks.  The  sap  thus  procured  is 
used  as  turpentine,  without  any  preparation,  and  is  cidled  pure  dripping. 
The  scrapines  are  the  crusts  of  resm  that  are  formed  on  the  sides  of  the 
wounds;  and  these  are  often  mixed  with  the  turpentine,  which,  in  this  state, 
b  used  in  the  manufacture  of  yellow  soap,  and  is  called  Boston  turpentine. 
Long-continued  rains  check  the  flow  otthe  sap,  and  even  cause  the  woifnds 
to  close ;  and,  for  this  reason,  very  little  turpentine  is  procured  in  cold  damp 
seasons.  In  five  or  six  years,  the  tree  is  abandoned;  and  the  bark  never 
becomes  sufficiently  healed  to  allow  of  the  same  place  being  wounded  twice. 

Spirits  of  turpentine  are  made  principally  in  North  Carolina;  and  are 
obtamed  by  distilling  the  turpentine  in  large  copper  retorts.  Six  barrels  of 
turpentine  a^e  said  to  afford  one  cask,  or  122  quarts,  of  the  spirit.  The 
residuum,  after  the  distillation,  is  resin,  which  is  sold  at  one  third  of  the  price 
of  the  turpentine. 

All  the  tar  of  the  southern  states  is  made  from  the  dead  wood  of  P. 
australis,  consisting  of  trees  prostrated  by  time,  or  by  the  fires  annually 
kindled  in  the  forests;  of  the  summits  of  those  that  are  felled  for  timber; 
and  of  limbs  broken  off"  by  the  ice  that  sometimes  overloads  the  trees. 
(See  p.  2137.)  It  has  been  already  observed  (p.  2108.),  that,  as  soon  as 
vegetation  ceases  in  any  part  of  a  pine  tree,  its  consistence  changes :  the 
sap  wood  decays,  and  the  heart  wood  becomes  surcharsed  with  resinous  juice, 
to  such  a  degree  as  to  double  its  weight  in  a  year;  and  that  this  accumuktion 
increases  for  several  years.  Dead  wood  is  thus  productive  of  tar  for  several 
years  after  it  has  fallen  from  the  tree. 

To  procure  the  tar,  a  kiln  is  formed  in  a  part  of  the  forest  abounding  in 
dead  wood :  this  is  first  collected,  stripped  of  the  sap  wood,  and  cut  into  bluets 
2  fh  or  3ft.  long,  and  about  3 in.  thick;  a  task  which  is  rendered  tedious  and 
difficult  by  the  numerous  knots  with  which  the  wood  abounds.  The  next 
step  is  to  prepare  a  place  for  piling  the  billets ;  and  for  this  purpose  a  cir- 
cular mound  is  raised,  slightly  dechning  from  the  circumference  to  the  centre, 
and  surrounded  by  a  shallow  ditch,  "nie  diameter  of  the  pile  is  proportioned 
to  the  quantity  of  wood  which  it  is  to  receive :  to  obtain  100  barrels  of  tar, 
it  should  be  18  ft.  or  20  ft.  wide.    In  the  middle  is  a  hole,  with  a  conduit 
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leading  to  tbe  ditch ;  in  which  ia  formed  a  receptacle  for  the  tar  as  it  flows 
out.  Upon  the  nir^e  of  the  mound,  after  it  has  been  beaten  hard,  and 
coated  with  clay,  the  wood  ie  laid  round  in  a  circle,  tike  rays.  Tbe  pile, 
when  finished,  nay  be  compared  to  a  cone  truncal^  at  two  thirds  oi  ita 
hdght,  and  rerersed ;  bebg  SO  ft.  in  diameter  below,  25(t.  or  30ft.  above, 
and  ]0  ft.  or  IS  ft,  high.  It  is  then  strewed  over  with  pine  leaves,  covered 
wHh  earth,  and  held  tc^ether  at  tbe  sides  with  a  slight  cincture  of  wood. 
This  covering  is  necessary,  in  order  that  the  fire  kindled  at  the  top  va»y 
penetrate  downwarda  towards  the  bottom,  with  a  slow  and  gradual  com- 
buKion ;  for,  if  the  whole  mass  were  rapidly  inflamed,  the  operation  would 
liul,  and  the  tar  would  be  consumed  instead  of  being  distilled :  in  fine,  the 
Mffle  precautions  are  exacted  in  this  process  as  are  observed  in  Europe  in 
making  charcoal.  A  kiln,  which  is  to  afford  100  or  130  barrels  of  tar,  is 
^ght  or  nine  days  in  bnming.  As  the  tar  flows  off  into  the  ditch,  it  is 
emptied  into  casks  containing  30  gallons  each,  which  are  always  made  of 
pine  wood,  t^tch  is  tar  reduced  by  evaporation  :  it  should  not  be  diroiniahed 
more  than  half  its  bulk  to  be  of  good  quality.  (StiiAr.) 

Aeadenti,  Dimtft,  4^.  Forests  of  the  long-leaved  pine  are  particularly 
liable  to  be  consumed  by  fire,  on  account  of  the  abundance  of  resin  which 
the  trees  contain,  and  the  great  length  of  their  leaves,  which  easily  take  fire, 
and  spread  it  rapidly,  immense  swarms  of  small  insects,  Michaux  observes, 
insinuate  themselves  under  tbe  bark  of  this  pine,  penetrate  into  ihe  body  of 
the  tree,  and  cause  it  to  perish  in  the  course  of  a  year.  This  has  been 
noticed  also  by  Dwigbt,  in  his  TVavelt  m  Nev?  Etiglaruii  and  it  appears  that 
this  insect  is  not  peculiar  to  the  long-leoved  pine,  for  extensive  tracts,  accord- 
ing both  to  Michaux  and  Dwight,  are  seen,  both  in  the  northern  and  Boutbem 
states,  covered  st^y  with  dead  pines.  In  AU>ott  and  Smith's  Intecft  y 
GeoTpe,  i.  I.  4S.,  is  the  figure  of  a  moth  which  attacks  this  pine(Sph(njr  coni- 
ferinun),  of  which  ourjfg.  8161.  isB  copy.    "The  larva  was  taken  feeding  on 


the  long-leaved  pine  in  Auguxt,  on  the  STth  of  which  month  it  went  into  the 
ground.  Another  buried  itself  so  late  as  the  lOth  of  November.  The  moth 
wasproduced  on  April  8.  It  is  not  very  common ;  but  may  be  found  occasion- 
ally, throughout  the  summer,  in  Georna,  uttin^  on  the  trunks  of  pines.  It 
feeds  also  on  the  cypress,  and  is  found  in  Virginia.  This  species  is  distinct 
from  tbe  European  S.  Pinaster."  (5ni.  and  Abb.) 


CONI  FER£.       PrSVU. 


CoatmeTcial  SlatiiHct.    Plants,  in  tlie  London  nurseries,  are  fii.  each ;  and  at 
Bollwyller,  5  Traiics. 

5  X.  Canarienses. 
Sect.  Char.     Leaves  long,  slender.     Cones  ahorter  than  the  leaves,  more  or 
less  tubercled ;  the  tubercles  terminating  in  blunt  points,  witliout  spines  or 
hooks. 

:s  C.  SmilA.     The  Canary  Kne. 


»imrjl«.  !nBB.,toour 

Spec.  CAar.,  ^c.     Leaves  in  threes,  very  long  and  spreading,  rough.     Crest 
of  the  anthers  round,  entire.     Cones  oblong,  tuberculate.    {Lamb.  Pin.) 
Buds,  in  the  Dropmore  specimen  (seej^.  S16S.),  from  -fgia.  to  ^  in.   long, 
and  from  .^ in.  to  -^ in.  broad;  dr}' and  scaly,  white,  and  without 
resin.       Leaves  (see  ^.   8164.)  from  7  in.  to   T^in.   long,  and  • 
slender;   sheaths  from  ^ in.  to  Jin.   long,  whitish,  membraneous, 
torn  at  the  margin,  and  brownish  at  the  base.     Cone,  in  Lambert's 
figure,  5}  in.  long,  and  8}  in.  broad ;  scale  8  in.  long  and   I J  in. 
broad,  terminating  in  an  irregular  pyramidal  process,  at  the  apex 
of  which  is  a  blunt  point,  like  that  of  P.  Pinister,     Scales  (Bee_/% 
8163.)  Sin.  long,  anil  1^  in.  broad.     Seeds  j  in.  long,  and  A  in 
broad ;  flat,  pointed  at  both  extremities,  with  the  wing  If  b.  long 
and  Jg  b.  broad  at  the  widest  part :  colour  a  whitish  brown.     Co- 
tyledons, ?     The  tree  throws  out  abundance  i^  shoots  and  tufts 
of  leaves  from  the  dormant  buds  in  the  trunk  and  latter  branches ;     si«g 
more  especially  at  places  where  any  branches  have  been  cut  off. 
DeicT^tion.     A  tree,  from  eoft.  to  70ft.  high.    Branchlets  aquarrose,  with 
Btipular,  crowded,  lanceolate,  acuminate,  tlireadiike,  and  ciliated,   revolute 
scales  i  callous  and  rigid  at  the  base.     Leaves  in  threes,  recurved  and  spread- 
*'^%>  generally  penduioas,  very  long,  slender,  wavy,  a  little  tortuouH,  com- 
prraised;  callous  and  mucronate  at  the  apex,  bicanaliculate  above,  serrulated 
on  the  mar^ns  and  on  the  intermediate  elevated  angle,  scabrous,  convex 
beneath,  very  smooth,  shbing,  marked  with  dotted 
parallel  tines ;  grass  green ;  7  m.  to    1ft.  in  length ; 
■beaths  cylindrical,  loose  at  the  apex,  torn,  Jin.  long. 
Male  catkins  many,  clustered,  verticillate,  cylindrical, 
obtuse,  1  m,  long.      Crest  of  the  anthers  roundish, 
membranaceous,  entire.     Cones  ovate^oblong,  tuber-  r 
cled,  4b.  to  6 in.  long,  Sin.  in  diameter  at  the  base; 
scales  thick,  woody,  cUlated  at  the  apei,  depressed-  I 
quadrangular,  truncate.     Seeds  oblong,  dark  brown ;  ' 
wing  membranaceous,  striated,   obliquely  truncated, 
brownish.  {Lamb.)     This  species,  P.  longifolia,  and 
P.  leioph^lla  bear  a  close  general  resemblance,  and 
are  all  rather  tender;  but,  when  the  leaves  and  buds 
are  examined  closely,  their  specific  difference  becomes 
obvious.       Lambert  states  that  this   species    difl'ers 
from  P.  iongifftlia  chiefly  in  the  much  more  depressed 
ukI  itraight-pointed  tub^cles  of   \ta   cones ;   those 
of  P.  longifolia  being  hooked.     The   largest   speci- 
men of  this  pine  that  we  know  of  is  at  Dropmore,  of  which j^.  8166.   is 
a  portrait,  and  where,  after  having  been   H  years  planted,  it  was,  in   1837, 
17ft.h^.     It  is  protected  during  winter  in  the  same  manner  as  P.  longifolia, 
and  P.  leioph^lla.     "  A  plant  in  the  Trinity  College  Botanic  Garden,  Dublin, 
raised  there  about  1815,  from  seeds  collected  by  the  laic  Dr.  Smith  of 
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ChrUdaiut,  at  Teneriffii,  attained  the  height  of  15  ft.  without  any  protection, 
and  remained  uniDJured  till  the  severe  Bpnng  of  1830,  nhea  the  top  was  c<Mn- 
pletdy  destroyed.  In  the  early  port  of  the  mimmer  of  that  year,  however, 
the  trunk  threw  out  two  or  three  shoots,  a  few  inches  above  Uie  collar,  and, 
the  dead  part  above  it  b^ng  cut  off,  these  shoots  have  grown  vigorouiily  ever 
since  i  and  one  of  theiu,  having  taken  the  lead,  promises  to  make  a  hand- 
sorae  plant.  A  tree  of  the  same  age  in  Dr.  Percival't  garden  at  Ann&eld, 
near  Dublin,  met  with  a  similar  fate  at  the  same  time ;  but  has  now  become 
as  handsome  a  plant  as  it  was  before  the  accident. — J.  T.  M.  Avgml,  1837." 
Gmgr^ky,  Hitlory,  l(c.  P.  canariensia  is  a  native  of  the  islands  of 
TenenSe  and  OraniT  Canary;  where  it  forms  extensive  forests,  Irom  the 
sea  shore  to  an  altitude  on  the  mountains  of  6700  ft. ;  though  it  is  most 
abundant  between  4080  ft.  and  5900  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  whicb  ma^  be 
considered  as  the  pine  rc^n  of  these  islands.  This  pine  has  been  long  noticed 
by  travfllers  who  visited  TeneriSe;  but  it  was  contounded  with  P.  marftima, 
P.  Tfc'da,  and  even  Likrix  europx'a,  till  the  name  of  the  spedes  was  settled 
by  Professor  Smith  of  Christiana.  In  its  general  appearance,  Messrs.  Webb 
and  Bcrthoilet  observe,  P.  conariensis  resembles  the  European  species;  and 
the  6rst  view  of  a  pine  forest  in  the  Canarien  h  very  similar  to  that  of  a 
pine  forest  on  the  Alps.  Under  these  gigantic  trees,  the  soil  is  dry  and 
poor ;  and  very  few  plants  grow  beneath  their  shade.  The  pines  pow  on  the 
margins  of  the  valleys,  and  on  the  steep  slopes  and  rugged  precipices  whicb 
form  the  sides  of  the  mouiitHins,  but  not  on  their  summits.  (^HUl,   Kat.  dc 
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lUt  Canaritt,  Geog.  BoL,  p. 
81.)  The  roresta  or  pines, 
in  Grand  Canary  Island, 
extend  from  Oratava,  near 
Doma  jito,  3198  ft-Hbove  the 
level  of  the  sea,  to  Portillo  de 
la  Villa,  at  ta  altitude  of  near- 
1;  0000  a.  'Die  volcanic  na- 
ture eX  the  Koil,  the  broken 
rocki,  eridently  lorn  aauD- 
derbysome  tremendous  con- 
vuUion  of  nature,  the  ter- 
rific  precipices,  the  jawning 
chasms,  and  iraraenae  masses 
of  lavB,  which  are  found  in 
dilferent  diiectionB  through 
this  region,  convey  a  most 
appalling  im^  of  desolation ; 
and  trees  ofJ'.  canari^nsiB, 
which  Bf^Kor  in  some  cases 
merely  ipresding  their  roots 
over  the  loose  rocks,  are  the 

only  signa  of  life  or  ve^ta- 

tion  tut  can   be  perceived. 

The  island  is  exposed  to  fearful  storma,  particularly  one  from  the  south-cast, 
called  there  the  wind  of  Africa,  which  tearb  up  the  pines   by  the  roots.     In 

the  Voyage  aux  IUm  Canarici,  by  Father  FeuillSe,  made  in  178i,  it  is  stat^ 

that  the  mountain  was  then  entirely  covered  with  pines;  and  one  tree  is  parti- 
s  cularly  mentioned,  which  was  called  the  Pino  de  la  Caravela.     This  pine, 

which  had  been  previously  seen  and  described  by  J.  Eden*  (Phil.  Tram.  Soe. 

Roy.  Land.,  1714-16),  received  its  name  from  the  extension  of  ita  branches. 

which,  at  a  distance,  gave  it  the  appearance  of  a  shi[i.     The  a.imc  tmveller 

mentions  another  remarkable  tree,  Pino  de  la  Meri- 

enda,  which  is  still  standing,  though  most  of  the  other 

pine  trees  described  by  these  travellera  have  disap- 
peared.    "  The  Pino  de  la  Caravels  no  longer  exist.-., 

but  it  has  bequeathed  its   name  to  the  rock  which 

■erred  as  its  tiose.    The  Pin  du  Domajito  has  shared 

the  same  bte:  the  storm  of  1826  having  torn  it  u|) 

by  the  roots.    The  trunk  of  this  tree,  which  was  co- 
vered  with  a   species   of    U'tnea,  had   acqiured  an 

enormous  thickness,  and  was  seen  from  every  part  ol'  ' 

the  valley.     Viera,  in  his  JVb/tctru,  mentions  another 


us  pine  which  grew  in  the  Canaries,  i 
ofter  ■  ■ 


district  of  teror,  at  an  altitude  of  ^)out  1600  ft.  The 
trunk  of  this  tree  was  nearly  30  ft.  French  (32ft.  Sir. 
English)  in  circumference  at  the  base ;  closely  united  tu 
it  was  the  chapel  of  Xeustra  SeHora  del  Pino,  and  one 
of  its  arms  served  as  a  buttress  to  support  the  belfry ; 
but  repeated  earthquakeo  in  time    destroyed    this  siee 

singular  chapel  and,  on  April  the  3d,  1684,  the  puto  tanto  fell,  and  crushed 
the  chapel,  of  which  it  had  so  long  formed  part.  Viera  adds  that  the 
reason  of  the  chapel  being  placed  so  near  this  tree  was,  that,  in  1483,  an 
extraordinary  light  was  pCTceived  to  hover  round,  or  rather  issue  from,  the 
pine.  Don  Juan  de  rrios,  who  was  both  a  bishop  and  a  warrior,  alone 
ventured  to  ascend  the  tree,  and  there  found,  reposing  in  a  sort  of  cradle 
formed  by  the  interlacement  of  the  branches,  and  lined  with  the  softest 
and  purest  moss,  an  image  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  in  honour  of  whom  the  chapel 
was  afterword-i  built.     The  fruit  of  thin  holy  tree  is  said  to  hiive  been  useful 
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ill  medicine;  aod  a  miraculouB  spring  ia  siippoied  to  have  flowed  from  its 
root,  which  cured  all  diseases,  till  an  HvtuiciouB  priest  put  it  under  lock  and 
Icey,  not  allowing  any  one  to  taste  the  water,  ualca*  they  first  ga*B  ample 
aloiB,  when,  as  a  punishment  for  his  cupidity,  the  Btream  dried  up.  (i^., 
p.  153.)  The  Isle  of  Palma  has  also  a  pmo  tanto  which  grovi  about  3787  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  This  tree,  which  is  said  to  have  been  ia  existence 
U  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  the  Canaries  (1483),  shows  no  ngns  of  a^-  A 
small  Blatue  of  the  Virgin  is  placed  among  its  bnncbeB,  beside  which  u  sus- 
pended a  kind  of  lamp;  and  every  evening  the  woodcutters  of  the  foreat  li^t 
this  lamp,  which  is  seen  to  b  gr^  distance  glimmering  through  the  trees. 
(Ibid.,  p.  154.)  The  timber  of  P.  canari^sis  is  said  to  be  very  resioous, 
not  liable  to  be  attacked  by  insects,  snd,  in  favour^le  situations,  to  endure 
for  centuries.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Canaries  use  the  wood  for  torches.  The 
species  may  be  prop^ated  by  making  cuttings  of  the  young  shoots  which 
proceed  from  the  dormant  buds  (see  ZJffcrtpAon  above,  and  p.2lg8.),or  by 
grafting  on  P.  sylv^tns  or  P.  Pin&ster. 

}  S6.  P.  sine'nsis  Lamb.     The  Chinese  Pine. 
liaigtcaOini.    LiiDb.  PIn.,«L,2  I  tfs. 
tree  a  fifdlHr;  in^J^'  «l«i  >nd  im.,  or  the  luliird  (iK,  tli>  ccnc  uid  )•««•  rnm  UmbaR, 

.  Char.,  if-p.  Leaves  in  threes,  sometimes  in  twos,  very  slender.  Male 
catkins  short.  Cones  ovate ;  scales  truncate  at  the  apex,  with- 
out  any  point.  {Lamh.,  and  obs.)  A  large  tree.  Branches 
tubercled.  Leaves  sijuarrose,  with  slipular  scales ;  twin,  or  in 
threeK,Blender,Bpreadmg,semicy1indricaI,mucronated, serrulated; 
,  grass  green,  5  in.  long:  sheaths  cylindrical,  \  in.  long.  Male 
I  catkins  numerous,  somewhat  verticillate,  \  in.  long.  Cones  with 
very  short  footstalks,  ovate,  brownish,  2  in.  long  ;  scales  thick, 
,  woody,  tetragonal  at  the  ^ex, flattened,  truncate,  mutic.  {Lamb.') 
-  n  ._  ■-  ^hc  Redleaf  specimen  (see  ^.  8167.),  frmn  -^  in.  to 
length,  and  about  the  seme  breadth;  bluntly  pointed, 
erous  fine  scales,  of  a  brownish  colour,  and  wholly 
t]si  without  resin.  Leaves  from  5tn.  to  5jin.  in  length;  three-sided, 
slender,  straight,  and  about  the 
same  colour  as  those  of  P.  P\- 
nea;   sheaths  from  |  in.  to  \  in. 


long ;   brownish,  sli^tly  membranaceous,  and  rigid.     A  native  of  China. 
lliere  is  a  tree  at  Redleaf,  raised  by  William  Wells,  Esq.,  from  seedx 
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reeehed  froni  China  in  1S29,  which  is  now  16  ft.  high,  tolertblj  hardy, 
and  a  rerj  handsome  plant.  Mr.  Lambert'i  figure  is  taken  from  a  Chinete 
drawing  ID  the  poaaesBion  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  which  may  be  the 
resaOD  why  in  hig  gpecific  character  he  has  described  the  leaves  as  two 
in  a  iheath:  in  Mr.  Wells's  plant,  the  number  in  a  sheath  ia  for  die 
moHt  part  three. 

t  S7.  F.  iNsi'oNiB  Doug.    The  remarkable  Pine. 

IdauffleaUm.    Douglu-i  ihcIeqcdi  In  th>  HoitlcultunlSoclMt'ilMitiuluDi. 

dWiwii^i.    Oiir^E]7£.,  toDuruiiul  (uLciuidAt,  IJtTl.  of  the  niluni  iIh.  both  from  Dout'u'i 

•pcdnMni  in  the  HorUnittural  SodMj'i  hFrliaHuin  -,  •nijix-  3170.,  nuin  the  tide  ihaM  ct  ■  voude 

Inc  In  [ha  Honicultunl  SodelT'i  GhiIri.  a 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.     Leaves    three,  and  occuionally  four,   in   a  sheath ;     ■ 

much   twisted,   varying  greatly   in   length,   longer  than   the   cones,     ■ 

of  a  deep  grass  green,  and  very  numerous.     Cones  ovate,  pointed,      ■ 

with  the  scales  tuberculate.    Buda  (see^^.  2)70.),  of  the  side  shoots      1 

of  young  plants,  tram  (  in.  to  .^  in.  lon^  and  from  j  in.  to  )  in.  broad,       W 

brown,  and   apparently    without   ream ;   on   the   leading  shoots    a    *>'"' 

great  dcsl  la^r,  and  resem* 

bling  in  fonn,  and  almost  in 

size,   those   at   P.   Sahini- 

ana.   Leaves,  in  Douglas's 

specimen, fromSin.  to4jin. 

long;  on  the  plant  in  the 


Horticultural  Society'sOar- 
den,  from  5  in.  to  7  in.  long. 
This  pine  is  well  named 
insf^is ;  its  general  ap- 
pearance being  indeed  re- 
markable, and  totallv  differ- 
I  yet  been  introduceJ.  The 
a  deep  grass  green,  thickly  set  on  the  branches,  twisted  in  every 
(Urection,  and  of  dinrenC  lengths.  The  plant  seems  of  vigorous  growth, 
and  as  hardy  as  any  of  the  Californian  pines.  It  was  sent  home  by 
Douglas  in  1633;  and  the  plants  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden, 
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and  in  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  vilU  at  Chiswich,  ore  from  3  ft.  to  5  It. 
in  height.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  such  a  pine  ought  to  be  in  erery 
collection.    Planta,  in  the  London  nurseriea.  are  51.  each. 

t  2S.  P,  Tboco'^TE  Schiede  et  Deppe.  The  Teocote,  or  twaled-kaved.  Pine. 

IilfOIVIaitbm.    Sch)c<l«nDn|iclnSchlcctaLUDiiin,S.p.T6.  i  Lusb.  Fin.,  td  t.,  1. !.». 
EUrrarlmfl.  Luib.  PlD..  sd.  i..  1.  LM,  homilieclnwiH  FunilihHl  b;  MM.  Schlnla  and  Deppc,  tl» 

(OKOfennj  ud  Durj^i.  1173.  ud  1)74.,  rnm  Lunbnl^  a«ui«,  uid  Aon  a  iptdiBHi  of  i  ItTteif 

pUnlit  Burtoo. 

^lec.  Char,,  4^.     Leavea  in  threes,  com- 
pressed,   flexuoBe,   scabrous ;   aheatha 
about     i  in.     long.       Cones      ovate, 
SDioothist).      (LarA.  Pin.)      A   native 
of   Mount   Oriuba,  near    Vera    Cruz, 
in  Mexico.     Introduced  by  A.  B.  Lam- 
bert, Esq.,  in  1S26,  or  before. 
Drtcription.     Brancblets  very  leafy,  with 
a  pennstent  epidennis.     Buds   imbricated 
with   lanceolate,   acuminate,    ciliate,   and 
torn  scales.  Leaves 
in    threes,     erect, 
rigid,    compressed. 


li^t  green,  bica- 
n^iculate  above, 
slightly  convex  be- 
nuth,  very  smooth ; 
mtomediate 


slightly   pi 
,  angle,  and 


,  angle, 

gins,      crenulated, 

scabrous ;     sheath  s 

cylindrical,  about 
I  in.  in  lengtli,  persistent,  torn  on  the 
margin.  Cones  ovate-oblong,  droopine, 
Bmoothish, scarcely  Sin.  long;  scales  di- 
bted  at  the  apex,  somewhat  tr^jezoida), 
inuGhde^essed;  in  theyoung  cooes  always 
mutic.  (Lamb.)  Thisisavery  rarespedes; 
there  bein^  no  plants  of  it  either  at  I^p- 
more  or  in  the  Horticultural  Society's 
Harden.  Indeed,  so  fiv  as  we  are  aware, 
it  exists  in  no  other  collection  in  Britain, 
than  that  of  Mr.  Lambert  at  Boyton. 

I  89.  P.  PA'TOLA  Schiede  el  Dejipc  MSS.     The  spreading-Zeowrf  Pine. 
IdcmtiflaUm.    Limb  Pin.,  ta.  I.,  t  19. 

avrao^c.  L™b.  PlD.,  ol.  a,  1. 1. 19.  -  .nd  A'-  S17S.  ind  8176.,  tna  Mr.  LunbMI  fljurt 
^c.  Char.,  Src  Leaves  in  threes,  very  slender,  !-channeled,  spreading ; 
sheatlis  about  I  in.  bng.  Conea  ovate-oblong,  polished.  {Lamb.  Pki.) 
A  native  of  Mexico,  at  Malpavo  de  In  Joya,  in  the  cold  rwion,  where 
It  was  discovered  by  MM.  Schiede  and  Deppe,  and  introduced  bto 
England  by  Mr.  Lambert. 

Deicnption.  Branchlets  covered  with  a  umooth,  ash-lead-coloured,  and 
persistent  epidermis.  Scales  of  the  bud  lanceolate,  acuminate,  carinate, 
rigid,  thread-like,  and  ciliaie.  Leaves  in  threes,  slender,  recurved  and 
spreading;  soft,  light  green;  deeply  bicanalicnlalc  above,  convex  beneath, 
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narked  with  many  dotted  lines; 
6  in.  to  9  in.  long ;  the  iniermediate 
somewhat  prominent  angle,  and 
the  mergina,  Bharply  semted, 
•olbroiu  ;  sheaths  cyliDdrical,  1  in. 
to  llin.  long;  apex  and  mar^ 
of  the  scales  thread-like  and  cili. 
ated.  Cones  OTate-obIong,an]c»otli, 
about  4  in.  long ;  scales  dilated  at  I 
the  apex,  much  depressed,  flattish, 
somewhat    trapezoidal ;     tn    the  j 


Denpe,  and  that  he  could  add 
DOUung  more  than  that  it  is  abun- 
daottr  different  Iroin  every  other 
speciea  of  the  genus.  He  has  a 
plant  at  Boston,  which,  in  1837, 
was  6  ft.  high. 

§  xi.  Llaveanee, 
Seel.   Char.      Sheaths    of  the  leaves  caducous.      Conea  slightly  tubercleJ, 
without  prickles. 

1  30.  P.  Li.4»[ 


SiwrH«M.    OaxMi.  lISOi  ud  SISI.,  hum  neliooHof  lh>  un  Lb  the  London  UoRSniUunl 

v.,  Src.  Leaves  short,  narrow,  ti 
Us  on  the  braaches,ora  plauci 
th,  of  an  ash  grey,  dechning 
malt,  in  form,  and  in  every  o 


,  ec.  Char.,  ^c.      Leaves   short,   narrow,  triquetrous,   slightly  twisted,  i 
thickly  set  tufts  on  the  braaches,ora  glaucous  green.    Branches  in  r^uli 
whorls,  smooth,  of  an   ash  grey,  dechning  towards  the  stem.     Buds 
exceedingly  smalt,  in  form,  and  in  every  other  respect,  like  those  of 
P.  halepinsis ;  the  buds  are  scarcely  1  in.  long,  and  from  J^  in.  to 
)  in.  broad;    roundish,  with  two  or   three  smaller  buds.    (See  Jig, 
2177.)     Leaves  generally  in    threes,  often  in  twos,   and  soraetimes 
in  fours,  varying  from  1{  in.  to  2}  in.  in  length  ;  flat  on  the  upper 
niriace,  and   cylmdrical,  with  a  rib  below ;  sheaths   short,  and  ca- 
ducous.    Conea  oonical,  pointed,  S^in.  long,  and  If  in.  broad  (see 
j^.8179);  scale}in.  long,  and  (in. broad;  slightly  tubercled,  and    __ 
without  prickles.     Seed,?     A  very  handsome  species,  a  native   of  Sin 
Mexico.   The  plant  in  the  Horticultural  Sodety's  Oarden  was  received  from 
H.  Otto  of  Berlin,  about  IH30 ;  and,  in  1637,  woe  about  4  ft.  6  in.  high.    It 
seems  quite  hardy,  and  likely  to  form  one  of  the  most  elegant  speciea  of  the 
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genui.  Od  application  to  H.  Otto  (from  whom  the  plant  in  the  Horticul- 
tural Society'ii  Garden  was  received^  for  further  inforsiatioo,  be  could  ^ve 
us  none  reapecting  its  geography  or  hiitory,  further  than  that  he  had  received 
the  cones  (irom  one  ofwhich,  very  kindly  sent  by  hint  to  us,  ourj^,  2179.  is 
taken)  from  Mexico,  about  1S27.  P.  Llaveana  is,  at  present,  one  of  the 
most  rare  species  in  England,  though  it  might  doubtless  be  propagated  by 
cuttings,  or  herbaceous  grafting  on  P.  halcpenus,  which  it  most  nearly 
resembles. 

App.  i.  Species  ofS-Uaved  Pines  which  cannot  tvith  certainty  he 
referred  to  any  of  the  preceding  Sections,  btU  of  which  there  are 
living  Plants  in  England. 

I  31.  P.  california'na  Lou.    The  Califomian  Pine. 

Idtnlilcaltaii.    LcdMleur  DBlaage)iDB]ii,  In  On  N.  Du  Hira.,  S.  p.  M3. 

Symntamer.  P.  Diontertr^uU  Qodc/^j  AadAnu  ^o«,  u  quoted  In  Bom  Jar4^,  P.  moaUMnk 
itnAi  In  the  KorticultunJ  SsdMj'i  Oirdai{  KaitM<mttnj,SamJard.,ti.  18)7, 

Spec,  Char.,  ^c.  Leaves  in  tiro*  and  threes.  Cones  much  lon^  than  the 
\efives.  (Loii.)  The  following  description  of  this  species,  written  by  Pro- 
fessor Thouin,  is  taken  from  ue  Nouveau  Ihi  Hamel: — "  This  tree  grows 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Honte*Rey,  in    CalifomiB.     One  of  its   cones, 

Sithered  by  Collodon,  the  gardener  belonging  to  the  expedition  of  Lb 
eyrouse,  wbs  sent  to  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  in  Paris  in 
1787.  The  cone  was  in  the  form  of  that  of  P.  Pin^ter,  but  one  third 
larger  in  all  its  parts.  Under  each  of  the  scales  were  found  two  seeds,  of 
the  size  of  those  of  P.  Cembra,  and  of  which  the  kernel  was  eood  to  eat. 
These  seeds,  sown  in  the  Jardin  des  Planlea,  produced  twdve  plantsj 
which,  cultivated  in  the  orangery,  succeeded  very  well.     Most  ot  these 

Knts  were  afterwards  sent  to  botanic  gardens  in  the  south  of  France. 
ere  still  remains  one  specimeo  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  which  has 
itood  for  several  vears  in  the  open  ground  ;  where,  without  bebg  vigorous, 
'  -'emains  in  health."  Loiseleur  Deslongchamps  adds  that  this  specimen, 
1818,  was  7  ft.  high,  with  leaves  3  in.  long,  very  slender,  and  of  a 
deep  green.  M.  Vilmorin  informs  us  that  the  tree  in  the  nursery 
of  M.  Godefroy,  from  which  all  the  young  plants  sold  by  him  have 
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been  produced  by  inarching,  is  supposed  to  be  the  only  one  still  existing,  of 
tho«a  raised  from  the  seeds  sent  home  by  CoUadon.  It  is  protected  every 
winter;  wluie  those  tbat  were  planted  in  the  open  ground,  in  the  Jardin  des 
Plaotea,  are  ail  dead.  The  species  is  interesting,  especially  to  the  French, 
as  being  the  only  plant  that  has  been  preserved,  of  tnose  sent  home  by  the 
expedition  under  La  Peyrouse.  The  plant  in  the  Horticultural  Soci- 
ety's Garden,  named  there  P,  mootfaerag^nsis,  which  was  received  from  M. 
Godefroy  about  1829,  forms  a  stunted  bura,  3  ft.  high,  and  4  ft.  or  5  ft.  broad. 
It  is  a  grafted  plant ;  and  its  stunted  appearance  may  be  chiefly  owing  to  the 
scion  iuiving  swelled  to  a  much  greater  thickness  than  the  stock,  and 
to  the  buds  having  been  destroyed  by  insects  for  several  years  past. 
The  buds  are  small,  about  f  in.  long,  blunt-pointed,  about  -^  in.  broad, 
brown,  and  covered  with  resin.  The  leaves  are  chiefly  3  in  a  sheatn,  and  from 
2  in.  to  3  in.  long,  with  short  black  sheaths. 

P.  Frdten  Lodd,  Cat,,  ed.  1837.  There  is  a  tree  bearing  this  name  in  the 
Hackney  arboretum,  which,  in  1837,  was  upwards  of  12  ft.  high,  with  3  leaves 
in  a  sheath,  and  pendulous  branches  reaching  to  the  ground.  The  leaves 
and  young  shoots  nave  every  appearance  of  those  of  P.  rigida;  and,  though 
the  tree  has  not  yet  borne  cones,  we  have  little  doubt  of  its  belonging  to  the 
§  Tlae^dse.  The  plant  was  received  from  the  Liverpool  Botanic  Garden  in  1820. 

P.tinwrientitn  A  tree  at  Boyton,  which,  in  1837,  was  16ft.  high,  after 
being  25  years  planted,  was  raised  from  seed  received  by  Mr.  Lambert 
from  Timor,  one  of  the  Molucca  Islands.  It  bears  a  close  general  resem- 
blance in  the  foliage  and  habit  to  P.  longif61ia ;  but  the  leaves  (of  which 
there  are  three  in  a  sheath)  are  rather  more  slender,  and  of  a  deeper 
green ;  they  are  8  in.  long,  and  the  sheaths  about  1  in.  in  length.  Buds  f  in^ 
long,  and  fin.  broad,  covered  with 
loose  whitish  scales,  without  resin, 
and  blunt-pointed.  The  tree  has  not 
yet  borne  cones,  so  that  nothing  with 
certainty  can  be  determined  respect- 
ing the  group  to  which  it  belongs ; 
but,  in  the  mean  time,  we  have,  for 
convenience'  sake,  given  it  the  name 
of  P.  timoriensis. 

App.  ii.  Pines  st^posed  to  have 
3  Leaves,  but  of  which  the 
Cones  only  have  been  seen  in 
Britain.  The  Cones  are 
hooked  or  tuber cled. 

1  32.  P,  KUBiCA^TA  D.  Don.    The 
tmaUer  prickly-co9i^^  Pine. 

IdentiflcatioH.    Ua.  Tnni.,  17.  p.  441. ;  Lamb. 

Fin.,  S.  t.84. 
^tMOMfrMtf.    OUqm,  Boom 
Sngravima.    Lamb,  rin.. 


a  t.  84. ;   and  our 


Spec.  Char,,  ^c,  ?  Leaves  in  threes. 
Cones  ovate,  with  unequa^  sides, 
crowded;  scales  wedge-shaped,  flat- 
tenedat  the  apex,mucronate;  those 
at  the  external  base  elongated,  com- 
pressed, recurved,  and  spreading. 
(D.  Don,)  Cones,  in  Lambert's 
figure,  2  in.  long,  and  3  in.  broad. 
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Description.  A  straight  middle-sized  tree,  about  40  ft.  high.  Cones 
in  clusters  (2  or  3),  unequally-sided,  ovate,  about  Sin.  long;  scales  wedge- 
shaped,  yerj  thick ;  dilated  at  the  apex,  obsoletely  4^-angledy  mucronated  with 
an  elevated  umbilicus ;  elongated  at  the  external  base,  compressed  on  both 
sides,  callous,  rigid,  smooth,  shining,  recurved,  and  spreading.  (2).  Don.^  A 
native  of  Cijifornia,  at  San  Luis,  where  it  is  called  Obii^o  (the  bisnop), 
growing  at  the  height  of  3000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Professor  Don 
mforms  us  that  die  cones  grow  2  or  3  together ;  and  adds,  that  he  had  not 
seen  the  leaves  of  this,  or  of  P.  tuberculata  and  P.  radiiita,  but  that  he  thinks 
it  is  probable  that,  like  the  greater  part  of  the  American  pines,  they  grow 
in  threes."    (Lin.  Trans,  and  Lamb.  Pin.) 

f  33.  P.  TUBERCULA^TA  D.  Don,    The  tuberculated  Pine. 

Idera&UaOoi^.    Lin.  Tnns.,  17. 

p.  448. ;  Lam.  Fin.,  3. 
Engrmiim,    Lamb.  Pin.,  S.  t. 

flS.;  toM  cm  Jig.  8181. 

Spec.  Ckar.f  ^c.  ?  Leaves 
in  threes.  Cones  ob- 
long, with  unequal  sides, 
crowded.  Scales  qua- 
drangular, and  truncate 
at  the  apex,  with  a  de- 
pressed umbilicus;  those 
at  Uie  exterior  base 
larger,  elevated,  and  con- 
ical. (D.  Don.)  Cones, 
in  Lambert's  figure, 
4f^  in.  long,  and  2  in. 
broad.  A  native  of  Caii- 
,'  fomia,  at  Monte-Rey, 
on  the  sea  shore. 

Description.  A  tree 
about  100  ft.  high.  Cones 
oblong,  3  in  a  cluster, 
of  a  tawny  grey,  4  in. 
long,  24  in.  broad ;  scales 
we^e-shaped,  dilated  at 
the  apex,  quadrangular, 
truncate,  with  a  depressed 
umbilicus  ;  larger  at  the 
external  base,  conical  with 
an  elevated  anex.  (D. 
Don.)  Found  by  Dr. 
Coulter,  along  with  P. 
radiata,  which  it  resembles 
in  size  and  habit,  but  is 
essentially  distinguished 
by  the  form  of  its  cones. 
(ihn  in  Linn.  Trans,  and 
Lamb.  Pin.) 

2  34.  P.  RADIATA  D.  Don.    The  mfiiateA'Scaled  Pine. 

Idem&leatiOH.    Lin.  Trans.,  17.>  448. ;  Lamb.  Pin.,  3. 
~  Lamb.  Fin.,  S.  t  Sa ;  and  our  ^.  8188. 


Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  ?  Leaves  in  threes.  Cones  ovate,  with  unequal  sides. 
Scales  radiately  cleft,  truncate,  with  a  depressed  umbilicus;  gibbous, 
somewhat  recurved,  and  three  times  as  lai^  at  their  external  base.  (D. 
Don.)    Cones,  in  Lambert's  figure,  5}  in.  long,  and  3|  in.  broad. 
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Oacriptioa,  ^c.  An  erect  tre«,  aHainiiu  the  heuht  of  about  100  ft., 
with  cc^ious  spreading  branches,  reaching  tumoat  to  the  ground.  Cones  m 
dnitera,  ovate,  about  6  in.  loi^,  ventricoee  at  the  external  base;  scaled 
wedc&«haped,  thick,  bright  brown,  shining,  dilated  at  the  apex,  depressed, 
qna^wigular,  radiatelv-cTeft;  uralHlicaB  depressed;  three  times  larger  at  the 
eztcmal  base ;  apex  elevated,  Eibboua,  somewhat  recurred.  "  Found  by  Dr. 
Coulter  about  Honte-Ref,  in  lat.  36°,  near  the  level  of  ihe  sea,  and  grow- 
b^  almost  close  to  the  t>eecb.  The  trees  grow  singlj,  and  reach  the 
height  of  100ft.,  with  a  straight  trunk,  feathered  with  branches  almost  to 
the  ground.  This  species  wbrds  excellent  timber,  which  is  ver^  tou^, 
and  admirably  adapted  for  buildiiig  boats,  for  which  purpose  it  u  much 


Sect.  iii.  QtdtuB.  —  Leaves  5  in  a  Sheath. 
§  xii.  Occidentdles. 
Sect,  Char,    Leaves  longj  sheaths  peraiBlent.    Cones  tubercled. 


P.  occiDBHTA^s  Swarf*.    The  Wab-Indiint  Pine. 


d3.  foyb,  5.  p.Mi  i  ZVi 
tagrmlma,    L«Bfa.  Pin., 
ud  nr  jif.  SlSl,  tna 
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p«ri*t^it  CfHmronlcal,  half  llKlflifihorthr 
Wm ;  KBist  (hlckHwd  at  the  apei,  vllb  verj 

ntthli  phw  li  irtnn  bf  H  LnKlnu'  Dnl«t- 
ehuBI*  In  the  Agmwrn  JJa  n«H^  (Whii  1  qiKl  ■ 
nxn  with  poftcl  (nwt,  DnwrrM  In  the  htiba- 
rlHm  or  E  FoHmu,  who  g^kmi  II  hlmieir 
In  <t>  nitln  tnnaoy.  The  \ttra  of  Ihit  plm 
■nnnrdoHtor,  ItocaBtn.  toSlQ.  lonK,lnfl>«i 
ibiathibButtlnJm,  m  aducmm  m  in  J". 

■4  (bout  3in.  Imvi  the  il^^re  nelM^ 
tbdr  uppn'  ntmnil)',  and  aniniUii  h»ln(  an 
umWItcni  an  the  lumiait,  tenninated  by  a  inull, 
nnl^t,nrTilendeTinUit.  Tb1>  ptm- li  a  naUn 
of  the  iBDunulm  of  St.  Domlnio.  Then  it  rea- 
acn  to  beltere  thai  It  nmr  bt  accUmalliHI  in  the 

thia  pine  in  abundance  In  St.  Domlngn,  In  the 

t  36.  P.  Montbzv'h^  Lnmb.  Moote- 
zuma's,  or  the  rough-branc/ied  Mex- 
kan,  Pine. 

ramt^lcaHilfi.     Lamb.  Pin.,  1,  t  B. 

Banii.   Not.   Cm  «  Sp. 
Sckifrhl.  tijtMB,  S.  p.  It 


SpK.  Oar.,  tt.    lAarM  In  flr«,  enet,  (liqunnui;  ihealhi  absut  I  In.  lon^  peniKent.    Cona 

DncripUim.  A  tall  tccc  Bnnchleta  Entred  wtlh  a  thick  Kabnui  baik.  Learn  (enerallr  la 
aciln  I  erect,  wavad,  loinrwhat  ti(id,'tii4WHniuh  ciJIoul  iBi  nutonate,  (laueout  gnan,  naiked 
_...  ..^  .__..__.._  -k—,!..  ,  >|^  (^j  ^r^J^^  ioBB,  penlttenti  aciiea  amcntacacHu,  ciliate  and  torn  on 
lie  CAkina  crilndriciil,  I  la.  low,  with  nunr  iobilDited.  oTal.  cillitnl 


rn.andcrennimted.    Conaa  oWiinB,lub(na«^bright  bnnrn,  Uilckn  at 

Uik*.  lljimi.)    Mr.  l^mbennri:  "  Baniii  Hunboldl  haaitlEmd  Ihli  ipecTea  to*^  ae. 

n,  u  indicating  a  ipeciAc  dlitincticn  In  thit  Mnu,  dia^  ai>  niuch."    Time  dwribed  tn> 
I  DDl)  Sin.  long,  wbercH  ihote  or ^.  HcntnSnw  ■«  viore  lb«  double  thai  leiwM. 
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$  xiii.   LitiophylUe. 


1  37.  P.  lbiophv'lla  Sc:hie<U  et  Deppe  MSS.     The  nnDOth-Jeavet]  Pine. 


Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Leaves  in  Rves,  very  slender ;  sheaths  deciduous.  Cones 
ovate,  atalked.  Scales  depressed,  tnincate.  {Lamh.  Pin.)  Bud  closely 
resembling  thator  P.  canari^nsia.  0!g.SI6S.  in  p.SS61.)  Leaves,  in  the 
Dropmore  and  Bojton  ^>eciinens,  Iroin  5  in.  to  6  m.  in  length,  very  slender, 
and  pendent,  closely  set  on  the  breaches,  and  formii^  targe  tufts  at  the 
entremities  of  the  shoots.  The  stem  and  old  wood  readily  emit  leaves  and 
shoots  from  adventitious  buds.  A  native  of  Mexico,  between  Cruiblanca 
and  JalacingB,  in  the  cold  r^;ioQ. 

DeienpHon.  Branchlets  covered  with  a  deciduous  epidermis.  Buds  imbri- 
cated with  lanceolate,  acuminate,  brown  scales,  scarious,  white,  and  torn  on 
the  margia.    Leaves  in  fives,  very  slender,  triquetrous,  mucronate ;  bicanali- 
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dotted  lines,  wary,  not  flexuoae ;  tight  green, 

4ia.  long;  sheaths  composed  of  many  ligulate, 

ciliated,  and  torn,  bright  brown,  loose);  obvo- 

lute,  caducous  scales.    Cones  orate,  pendulous, 

Sin.  loiigi  on  a  very  short,  thick,  peduncle; 
scales  dilated  at  the  apes,  trnpezoidal,  truncate, 

depressed,  a  little  hollowed ;  in  the  young  cone,  > 

elongated  and  mucronate.    Seeds  small ;  wing  \ 

oblong,  brown.    (Lamb.y     This   species  was  \ 

discovered  by  MM.  Scfaiede  and  Deppe ;   and 

Mr.  Lambert  s  figure  was  taken  from  speci- 
mens communicated  by  them.      The   leaves, 

Mr.  Lambert  says,  are  precisely  those  of  the 

Arobus  tribe,  with    which  this  species' also 

agrees   in   having   a   caducous   sheath.      Mr. 

Lambert    sent    seeds   to   Dropmore;  where 

there  are  three  plants  raised  from  them  ;  one 
of  which  was, 
in  I63T,  6  It. 
high,  and  had 
stood  out  six  \ 
years  without  ( 
my  protection; 

and  two  others,  \2  ft.  and  14  ft.  high,  which 
are  covered  every  winter  in  the  same  manner 
as  P.  longifolia,  and  which  have  been  more  in- 
'  jured  than  those  which  were  left  without  pro- 
tection. Fig.  2IB7.  is  a  portrait  of  one  ot 
the  Dropmore  trees,  which,  in  1837,  was  14  ft. 

}  xiv.  C^mbrffi. 
Sect.  Char.     Leaves  short,  nearlv  straigbt,  with  lon^tudinal  silvery  chauneb. 
Cone,  with  the  scales  not  thickened  at  the  apex,  globose,  about  as  long  a* 
the  leaves. 

1  36.  P.  C^MBRA  L.     The  CrmAnm  Pine. 

/dntMcaMM.    Un-  Sp.  Fl.,  1419.,  Sm.,  (d.  IMdi.,4.  p.  173.:  MilL  Diet,  No.  a.  i  FM.  Ft  Rot., 

l.p.3.1  V)]LDwiiili.,3.p.S(».|  AfcKon.  Kcw.,S.p,3es. :  Vmid.Bini].  Baumi..  p.Sli.1  Lunb. 

Fln.,cd.S..l.  LKSI.lN.  DuHuii.,&|i,M8.  J  llanieUcHL.p.nt  .   HliHAiildt.  D.LI.  ;   L.1W- 

■oo'a  Hiniul,  |>  MB.  ;  Bun  Jud.,  ISfl.  p.  STT. ;  IjiU.  Cat.,  hL  tS 


i.,  I.B179.,  Dt  Ham.  Arb.,  S.  n.l«7.,  Btli.  1 
a  i  fi.  UU»  Aimm.  SWA,  p.  ITSTj  P  -•-'—'- 
iiD.  Epi(.,  ntti  urix  Id ' 

^aic,aMaim(fiT.,^XLb. 

Ills,  [a'HwlUstnd;  Cmbi 
Ktdr,  Ah.  [•n.FiJi.  Fl  R 


-  -.   -    .--,-,.. ,. ,  .„_,  ^  ..„.  i  P.  nl*^Ui«,  Ac, 

Ctmbra  Ciid.  EpK.,  p.  tS. ;  Lkltx  ■nmnrliHu,  At,  Bnxn.  in 
iier.  ivat  ur.  uw.,  i,  n.;  riiuHrr  AltttD,  Ac,  BbU.  Cii>ii%r.,  p.  30.  b.  CI.  j  TV'd*  irtm,  amttt 
ltiR>[UBi.£aI'Au(..  1.  p.47. ;  Aphrrnouiri  Pine,  flTe.l«.«l  tltw,  ths  SiboUs  SlonePin*,  Uw 
awlu  atounne;  AnilM,  In  Uroi;  Alii»  la  HwlUstnd;  CKili»,ln  Quipbinii  Cdsbm, 


t3.t,5jl«inb.  pin.',  (d.i.1. 
e ;  fifi  IWS.  to  119(1.,  of  the  mti 


^ee.Char.,  Sic.     Leaves  in  fives;  sheaths  deciduous.     Cones    ovatei 
erect,  about  as  long^  as  the  leaves,  and  having,  when  young,  the  scales 

Culieecent;  the  wings  of  the  seed  obliterated;  anthers  having  a 
idiiey-ahaped  crest.  {Loii.)  Buds,  in  the  Dropmore  specimens, 
from  Jin.  to  Jin.  broad;  globose,  with  a  long  narrow  point;  white, 
and  without  resin  ;  not  surrounded  by  smaller  buds  (see  fig.  2188.) 
C-ones  about  3  in.  long,  and  2J  in.  broad.  Scales  I  in.  long,  and 
about  the  some  width  in  the  widest  part.  Seed  larecr  than  that  of 
any  other  species  of  Pinus,  except  P.  Hnea,  J  in.  long,  and  -^  in. 
broad  in  the  widest  part,  somcwliat  triangular,  and  wedgc-sh.iped ; 


I 
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without  wii^,  and  having;,  probably^  from  abortion,  a  rery  bard  « 
shell,  containing  an  eatable,  oily,  white  keme!,  agreeable  to  the  r 
taste.     Cotyledons  11  to  13  (see  &.  8189,).      A  native  of  Swit-  ' 
zeriand  and  Siberin;  flowering  in  May,  and  ripening  its  cone 
the  November  of  the  following  year.     Introduced  in  1746. 

1  P.  C.  1  tibiHeas  P.  Cembra  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1637;  Kedr, 
Pali, ;  Cedar  of  tome  authors ;  the  Siberian  Stone  I^ne, 
or  Siberian  Cedar,  Hoii.  —  The  cones  are  said  to  be 
longer,  and  the  scales  larger,  than  in  the  Swisii  variety; 
tbe  leaves  are,  also,  rather  shorter;  and  the  plant  is  of 
much  slower  growth  in  Eneland.  According  to  Pallas, 
this  is  a  lofty  tree,  and  not  tound  beyond  the  Lena.  In 
general  appearance,  it  resembles  P.  Bylvfatris,  but  is  more 
tufted,  from  the  Iw'Bnches  being  thinner,  and  from,  the 
.    number  and   length    of   the   persistent   leares.      Trunk 

strai^t,  often  180ft.  high,  and  3  ft.  in  diameter  near  the  base! 
in  old  trees,  naked  till  near  the  top.    Bark  smoother,  greyer,  and 


more  resinous  than  in  P.  sylvestris.  Branches  commonly  disposed 
3  or  4  in  a  whorl,  sometimes  scattered,  more  slender  and  spreading 
')  the   Scotch  mne;    covered   with    a   greyish  asb-coloutett 
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in  fives,  rarely  in  fours  or  threes;  at  first  sheathed,  afterwards 
naked,  very  long,  sharply  triquetrous ;  the  2  angles  rough,  cana- 
liculate, sharp  at  the  point.  The  wood  of  the  cembra  is  Ught,  soft, 
white,  resinous,  loose  in  the  fibres,  not  tough.  The  resin,  which 
may  be  collected  in  quantities,  is  somewhat  of  the  odour  of  dtron, 
and  is  pellucid,  yellowish,  and  hard.    (Pall.^ 

t  P.  C.  2  pygmas'a;  P.  C. pumila  Pall,  Ross,;  Slanez,  Run, — According  to 
Pallas,  the  trunk  of  this  varietv  does  not  exceed  2  in.  in  thickness, 
and  it  is  rarely  above  6  ft.  in  height;  the  branches  being  not  more 
than  1  in.  in  diameter.  Some  specimens  are  much  lower  in  height, 
prostrate,  and  shrubby.  The  branches  of  this  variety  are  more 
slender,  the  bark  rougher  and  yellower,  and  the  leaves  more  crowded, 
and  shorter,  than  those  of  the  species.  The  cones  are  scarcely  laiger 
then  diose  of  P.  sylv^tris ;  and  the  scales  and  seeds  less  than  those 
of  P.  C.  sibirica.  In  the  east  of  l^beria,  this  varietv  is  found 
covering  rocky  mountains,  which  are  so  barren,  that  hemge  of  no 
kind  vnll  grow  on  them ;  and  also  in  vallevs,  where,  however,  it 
never  attmns  the  size  of  a  tree.  Those  found  on  the  mountains  are 
much  more  resinous  and  balsamic.  The  vonng  shoots  are  reckoned 
an  excellent  antiscorbutic,  and  are  much  more  agreeable  in  taste 
than  those  of  the  A^ies,  Pallas  had  a  specimen  from  Montanvert, 
in  Savoy,  which  resembled  the  Siberian  variety  in  the  number  and 
closeness  of  the  leaves,  onl^  they  were  much  thicker.  (Pall.)  There 
is  a  plant  at  Dropmore  which  has  been  twenty  years  planted,  and,  in 
1837,  was  not  more  than  6  in.  high,  which  we  presume  to  be  this 
variety.  The  same  may  be  said  of  a  tree  in  Hopetoun  Gardens, 
near  Edinburgh,  said  to  be  upwards  of  100  years  old,  and  which,  in 
1836,  only  measured  5  ft.  6  in.  high. 

1  P.  C.  3  helvetica  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836 ;  the  Swiss,  Cembran,  or  Stone 
Pine ;  has  the  cones  short  and  roundish,  with  close  scales ;  and  the 
plants  are  of  more  vigorous  growth  than  the  Siberian  variety ;  the 
wood,  also,  is  said  to  be  more  fra^nt.  This  is  much  the  com- 
monest form  of  P.  Cembra  in  British  sardena;  and  it  has  been 
treated  as  a  species  by  Du  Hamel  and  Haller.  In  the  Briancon- 
nais,  this  variety  is  called  Alvi^ ;  and  in  Savojr,  Aroles.  In  Dau- 
phine,  it  has  a  difierent  name  in  almost  every  village.  (See  ViUars's 
Plantei  du  DavphmS,  iv.  p.  607.)  In  Kasthofer^  Voyage  dans  let 
petiU  CantonSy  et  dam  les  Alpet  Rhetiennety  it  appears  that  this 
variety  grows  at  the  elevation  of  6825  ft.  above  the  level  of  die  sea; 
and  it  vegetates  there  so  slowly,  that  it  does  not  increase  more 
than  a  span  (9  in.)  in  height  in  six  years.  A  tree,  the  trunk  of 
which  was  19  in.  m  diameter,  when  cut  down,  was  found  to  have 
353  concentric  circles.  The  wood  is  very  fragrant,  and  retains  its 
odour  for  centuries.  In  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Chateau  of  Tarasp, 
Kasthofer  found  the  greater  number  of  the  chambers  ornamented 
with  this  wood,  which,  after  having  remained  there  for  centuries, 
still  continued  to  ex  hide  its  deliciouB  perfume.  (Foy.,  &c.,  p.  196.) 
This  odoriferous  property  in  the  wood,  while  it  is  agreeable  to 
man,  is  so  offensive  to  bugs  and  moths,  as  to  deter  them  from 
establishing  themselves  in  rooms  where  it  is  used,  cither  as  wain- 
scoting, or  as  furniture.  When  this  variety  of  P.  CSmbra  was  in- 
troduced into  Briush  gardens  is  uncertain,  but  it  is  now  common  in 
the  nurseries. 

Deser^Uon.  In  England,  P.  Cembra  is  an  erect  tree,  with  a  straight 
trunk,  and  a  smooth  bark.  When  standing  singly,  it  is  regularlv  furnished 
to  the  summit  with  whorls  of  branches,  which  are  more  persistent  than 
the  branches  of  most  other  species  of  ifbietinae.  The  leaves  are  from  3 
to  5  in  a  sheath,  three-ribbed ;  the  ribs  serrated,  one  of  them  gpeen  and 
shining,  and  the  other  two  white  and  opaque.      In  most  species .  of  pine. 
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it  Imu  been  obMmd  that  the  leare*  bcliDe  more  to- 
wardi  the  ifaoou  which  produce  them  during  winter 
thui  in  uimnier,  u  if  to  prevent  the  anow  &om 
todging  on  them ;  and  thit  u  said  to  be  much  more 
eonspicuoualv  the  c«ae  with  the  leave*  of  P.  Cembra 
than  with  those  of  any  other  species.  The  male 
oUkiiu  are  red,  and  appear  at  the  baae  of  the  joang 
■koots.  According  to  Lamben,  the  flower*  have  a 
more  beautitiil  appearance  than  b  anj  other  spedci 
of  fUDe,  being  of  a  brieht  purple ;  and  the  uniipe 
fuU-grown  cones,  he  says,  have  a  bloom  upon  them 

like  that  of  a  ripe  Orleans  plum.      The  tree  is  of  , 

rcmarkablj  bIow  growth  in  every  Mage  of  its  pro- 
gress, more  especiaily  when  ^ouug  ;  seldooi  adnuH>. 
mg  more,  even  in  rich  soils,  than  1  tt.  in  a  year 
(tEough,  in  the  itcighbourhood  of  Edinburgh,  as  will 
be  hereafter  noticed,  it  grow  mnch  faster^ ;  but  it 

Ktrs  mndcer  when  it  becomes  older.     It  is  readily 
iwirfrcKD  all  Uie  other  species  of  pines  by  iu  nar- 
row,  conical,   compact  form,  and  the  shortness  of  its  silvery  leaves,  which 
form  tufts  at  the  eicremitiea  of  the  bran<:hee.     In  England,  it  i«  a  formal, 
and  wc  <lo  not  think  it  can  be  considered  a  handsowe,  tree  :    it  presenia 
to  the  eye  •  multipLicity  of  tufla  of  leaves,  fdled  up  one  above  another, 
of  the  same  site,  and  eqiudistant ;  and  every  where  of  rather  «  dull  green 
erAour,  The  uniformity 
of  shape    ie   nowhere 
broken,  except  at  the 
stunoiit,   where    aloD* 
the    cones    ore    prc^ 
dueed ;  and  hrace,  as  a 
mass,  it  may  be  charac- 
terised as   formal  and 
monotonous,     without 
bong  grand, 
ofthis,  wemayi 


Siberia  and  Switzer- 
land, trees  such  as  those 
mentiotied  by  Pallas  a* 
being  180  ft.  in  hught, 
have  a  much  more 
grand  and  picturesque 
appearance ;  and  JSg. 
8108.  is  a  portrait  of 
one  (^  these  trees. 
The  largest  tree  that 
we  know  of  in  England 
i*  the  original  plant 
•t  Whitton,  whid),  in 
1837,  after  being  SI 
years  planted,  was  only 
50  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk 
I  ft.  6  in.  in  diauieter. 
This  tree  bears  cones 
and  rq>ea«  seeds  every 


„  ,,  I  from  I    .  ., 

raised  above  a  foot  in  height,  yet  it  still  continues  to  grow  with  vigour. 


rear ;  and,  though  it  appears  to  havB  sufficed  from  the  sml  round  it  having 
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retaining  ita  branches  from  the  ground  upwards.    The  tree  at  Dropmore  i» 
nearly  as  high,  though  not  planted  above  forty  years. 

Geography,  History,  4*0.  P.  Cemhra  is  indigenous  to  the  alps  of  Siberia, 
to  Tartary,  Switzerland^  Italy,  and  to  Dauphin^  and  other  parts  of  France. 
According  to  Kasthofer,  it  is  found  to  a  greater  hdght  on  the  Swiss 
mountains,  than  any  other  species  of  pine  or  fir.  (  To^.,  &c.,  p.  150.)  ViUars 
found  it,  in  Dauphine,  on  high  mountains,  mowing  with  different  varieties  of 
P.  sylvestris,  but  rare.  Accordinj;  to  Hobs,  it  grows  on  the  alps  of 
Hungary  and  Austria;  and,  according  to  Pkdlas,  as  we  have  seen  al)OYe, 
it  has  a  very  extensive  geographical  range  in  Siberia.  It  was  introduced 
into  England  by  Archibald  Duke  of  Argyll,  in  1746 ;  but  whether  from 
Siberia  or  Switzerland  is  uncertain,  thouffh,  in  all  probability,  fi^m  the 
former  country ;  as  the  cones  of  the  oriffiniu  tree,  still  existing  at  Whitton, 
answer  better  to  the  description  of  those  of  P.  C,  helvetica  than  to  those  of  P.^. 
sibfrica.  The  Swiss  variety  was  strongly  recommended  by  the  Rev.  J.  Harte, 
in  his  Essays  on  Htuhandry,  publishra  in  1746 ;  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  it  was  he  who  communicated  the  seeds  to  the  Duke  of  Ai^ll,  though 
we  have  no  positive  evidence  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Lambert  states  that 
a  great  many  seeds  were  brought  from  Switzeriand  about  the  end  of  the 
last  century ;  and  that  more  than  2000  plants,  raised  from  part  of  them, 
were  planted  at  Walcot  Hall,  the  residence  of  Lord  dive,  u  Shropshire. 
These 'plantations  are  still  in  a  healthy  state,  many  of  the  trees  naving 
attaineo  the  height  of  40  ft.  pi:  50  ft.,  and  producing  cones.  Several  trees 
were  also  planted,  at  the  same  time,  at  Gledhow,  near  Leeds,  where  some 
of  them  still  exist,  and  whence  arose  the  name  of  Gledhow  pine,  which 
is  often  applied  to  this  tree.  In  1828,  Mr.  Lawson  of  Edinbunh  imported  a 
quantity  ot  seeds  of  P.  Cembra  from  Switzerland;  and  cyspersed  mem  through- 
out Scotland  for  experiment ;  raising,  also,  a  great  many  plants  in  his  own 
nursery,  muari,  Joum,  ofAgric,,'u  p.. 8 13.)  In  1836,  the  plants  sown  in  1828 
had,  in  several  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinbui^,  attained  the 
height  of  from  8  ft.  to  12ft.  From  this,  Mr  Lawson  verv  properly  concludes 
that,  though  some  varieties  of  P.  Cemlfra  crow  remarkably  slowly,  yet  P. 
C,  helvetica,  after  three  or  four  years'  growth,  will  make  annual  shoots  from 
I  ft.  to  18  in.,  or  even  2  ft.,  annually  in  length.  There  can  therefore  be 
no  doubt,  he  says,  but  that  this  variety,  from  the  high  altitude  at  which 
it  naturally  grows,  is  well  adapted  to  clothe  the  tops  of  many  hitherto 
almost  barren  mountains  in  Scotland,  not  only  with  fresh  and  luxuriant 
vegetation,  but  with  valuable  timber.  {Man,,  p.  359^  The  finest  trees 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  are  at  Whitton,  Kew,  Dropmore,  and 
Mill  Hill,  at  all  which  places  they  bear  cones.  The  Gledhow  pines  were 
examined  for  us,  in  October,  1837,  by  Mr.  Murray,  nurseryman,  Leeds.  He 
found  in  the  plantations  at  Gledhow  several  trees,  most  of  which  were  of 
small  dimensions,  and  going  fast  to  decav;  partioilarly  those  in  exposed 
situations.  The  largest  and  best  tree  which  he  found  was  35  ft.  high,  with  a 
trunk  3  ft.  2  in.  in  circumference,  at  3  ft.  from  the  ground,  after  beii^  planted 
from  45  to  50  years.  It  stands  on  a  lawn  sheltmd  from  the  nortn,  east, 
and  west,  and  exposed  to  the  south.  The  tree  is  now  abundant  in  the 
nurseries,  and,  being  remarkably  hardy,  is  likely  to  be  soon  generally 
distributed ;  but,  owing  to  its  very  slow  growth,  it  will  be  liable  to  be 
choked  by  the  trees  among  which  it  is  planted,  unless  greater  attention 
be  paid  to  thinning  and  pruning  than  is  generally  the  case  in  ornamental 
plantations. 

Properties  and  Uses,  The  wood  of  P.  CSmbra  is  very  soft ;  and  its  grain 
is  so  fine,  that  it  is  scarcely  perceptible.  According  to  the  Nouveau  Du 
Homely  it  is  very  resinous,  which  is  the  cause  of  its  agreeable  finagrance. 
It  is  not  commonly  large  enough  to  be  used  in  carpentry ;  but  in  joinery 
it  is  of  great  value,  as  it  is  remarkably  easy  to  be  worked,  and  is  of  great 
durability.  In  Switzerland,  it  is  very  much  used  by  turners ;  and  the  snep- 
herds  of  the  Swiss  Cantons,  and  of  the  Tyrol,  occupy  their  leisure  hours 
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in  carving  out  of  it  numerous  curious  little  figures  of  men  and  animals, 
which  they  sell  in  the  towns,  and  which  have  found  their  way  all  over 
Europe.  The  wood  is  much  used  for  wainscoting;  having  not  only  an 
agreeable  lieht  brown  appearance,  but  retaining  its  odour,  according  to 
Kasthofer,  for  centuries.  The  kernel  of  the  seed,  in  Dauphin^,  Villars 
informs  us,  is  eagerly  sought  after  by  a  species  of  crow  (CVSrvus  CViryo- 
catictes  L.)y  which  shows  an  almost  mcredible  degree  of  skill  in 
breaking  the  hardest  shells.  In  Switzerland,  the  seeds  are  used  in  some 
places  as  food,  and  in  others  as  an  article  of  luxury ;  and  the  shell 
being  very  hard,  and  requiring  some  dme  and  skill  to  separate  it  from 
the  Kernel,  the  doing  so  forms  an  amusement  for  young  persons  in  the 
long  winter  evening ;  who,  Kasthofer  observes,  show  a  desree  of  skill 
in  It  that  might  vie  with  that  of  the  squirrel.  In  some  places  in  the 
T^ol,  the  seeds  are  bruised,  and  an  oil  obtained  from  them  by  expression. 
So  abundant  is  this  oil  in  comparison  with  that  produced  bv  other  seeds, 
that,  while  a  pound  of  flax  seed  yields  only  2^  oz.,  1  lb.  of  cembra  seed 
Yields  5  oz.  Cembra  oil  is  used  both  as  food,  and  for  burning  in  lamps ; 
but,  as  the  breaking  of  the  seeds  requires  a  long  time,  it  is  generally  dearer 
than  most  other  oils:  it  has  a  very  agreeable  flavour  when  newly  made, 
but  verv  soon  becomes  rancid.  The  shells  of  the  kernels,  steeped  in  any 
land  of  spirits,  yield  a  fine  red  colour.  In  Siberia,  the  seeds  of  the 
cembra  are  sometimes  produced  in  immense  quantities;  but  in  other  sea- 
■ons  there  is  scarcely  any  crop.  In  abundant  years,  they  form,  according 
to  Gmelin,  almost  the  sole  winter  food  of  the  peasantry.  The  seeds,  both 
in  Siberia  and  Switzerland,  are  employed  medicinally ;  and  Gmelin  relates 
a  story  of  two  captains  of  vessels,  who  were  suffering  dreadfully  from  the 
scurvy,  and  whose  crews  had  almost  all  died  of  the  same  disease,  being 
cured  in  a  few  days  by  eating  abundantly  of  these  seeds.  In  Britain, 
P.  Cembra  can  only  be  considered  as  an  ornamental  tree ;  and,  though 
we  hold  it  to  be  scarcely  possible  for  a  pine  to  be  otherwise  than  ornamental 
(if  it  were  for  no  other  reason  than  its  being  an  evei^green),  yet  we  cannot 
help,  as  we  have  already  observed,  consioering  the  Cembran  pine,  when 
compared  with  other  species,  as  rather  monotonous,  both  in  form  and  co- 
lour. The  summit  of  the  tree,  however,  and  its  purple  cones,  we  acknow- 
ledge to  be  truly  beautiful.  That  we  may  not  run  the  slightest  risk  of 
injuring  this  tree,  we  may  mention  that  Mr.  Lambert,  so  far  fiY>m  enter- 
taining the  same  opinions  as  we  do  respecting  it,  looks  upon  it  as  **  one  of 
the  handsomest  trees  of  the  whole  genns.'^  (Pin.,  ed.  2.,  i.  p.  49.) 

Soil,  SthuUkn^  ^c.  Though  the  Cembran  pine,  as  we  have  seen,  will  grow 
in  the  poorest  soils,  and  in  the  most  elevated  and  exposed  situations,  where 
no  other  pine  or  fir  will  exist,  yet  it  will  not  ^ow  rapioly,  except  in  a  free  soil, 
somewhat  deep,  and  with  a  dry  subsoil.  This  is  rendered  evident  from  the 
trees  at  Dropmore,  which,  though  they  cannot  have  been  planted  above 
half  the  time  of  the  trees  at  Whitton  and  at  Kew,  are  above  40  ft  high, 
widi  trunks  from  I  ft.  to  14  in.  in  diameter.  The  tree  at  Whitton  is  on  very 
mobt  soO,  and  that  at  Kew  on  very  dry  poor  soil.  The  soil  at  Dropmore  is 
also  dry,  but  it  is  not  so  much  exhausted  by  the  roots  of  other  trees,  as  the 
soil  in  the  arboretum  at  Kew.  All  the  varieties  are  propagated  firom  imported 
seeds,  which  may  be  sown  in  the  same  autumn  in  which  the^  are  received ; 
or,  perhaps,  kept  in  a  rot  heap  for  a  year,  as  they  lie  two  winters  and  one 
summer  in  the  ground  before  germinating.  The  plants  grow  exceedingly  slowly 
for  4  or  5  years,  seldom  attaining  in  that  period  a  greater  height  dian  from 
1  ft.  to  2  ft.  When  they  are  to  be  removed  to  any  distance,  they  are  best 
kept  in  pots ;  but,  ihe  roots  being  small  and  numerous,  large  plants  of 
P.  Cembra  transplant  better  (when  Uiey  are  not  to  be  carried  to  too  great  a 
distance)  than  most  other  species  of  Pinus. 

StaUgtia.    FlMM  Ctoibra  A»  England.    At  Syon,  it  U  30  ft.  hi^  in  the  Mile  End  Nunenr,  it  i« 
14  (t  high ;  at  Walton  on  Tbamec,  it  ia  S6  ft.  high.    In  Surre7,  at Tarnbam  Caatle,  35  yean  pUnted, 
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JttoflOft.  high;  atChtf«Doiil,lttoMft.hlfth,tfaedtaaMC«rortbetninklft.8ia,andcr  the  head 
87  ft.  In  Bedfordshire,  at  Wobum  Abber.  85  yean  planted,  it  if  92  ft  high.  In  Berkshire,  at  Ditton 
Parle,  35  yean  planted.  It  is  50  ft.  high.  In  Buckinghamshire,  at  Temple  House,  40  yean  planted, 
it  is  90  ft.  high.  In  Cheshire,  at  Eaton  Hall,  8  yean  planted,  it  is  6  ft.  high.  In  Hertfordshire,  at 
Cashiobury,  30  yean  planted,  it  is  20  ft.  high  ;  at  Cheshunt,  10  years  planted,  it  Is  14  ft.  high.  In 
Oxfordshire,  in  the  Oxford  Botanic  Garden,  SO  yean  planted,  it  is  18  ft.  high.  In  StaflFbvdsbire,  at 
Treotbam,  96  yean  planted,  it  Is  SS  ft  high.  In  Worrestarshire,  at  Croome,  80  yean  planted,  it  is 
46  ft.  high.    In  Yorkshire,  at  Olcdhow,  85  ft.  high. 

FiMM  C^mbra  At  Seottmtd.  In  Berwickshire,  at  the  HInel,  5  yean  planted,  it  is  3  ft.  8  In.  high. 
In  Flfbshiie^  at  Baieannas,  it  is  80  ft.  high,  and  ripened  teed  la  1838,  tram  which  youqg  plants  have 
been  raised. 

/HfHis  C^mbra  in  IreUnUL  At  Dublin,  In  the  Olasnerla  Botanic  OaWlen,  35  yean  planted,  It  to 
18  ft.  hjah  ;  at  Tercnure,  15  yean  pUnted,  it  is  9.  ft.  high.  In  Antrim,  at  Cranmone,  it  is  S4  ft.  high. 
In  Loutb,  at  Oriel  Temple,  30  yean  planted,  it  is  34  ft.  high. 

Pimu  C^mbra  im  Poreigm  Ommtrin.  In  FVanee,  near  Parle,  at  Sc^anx,  10  yean  planted.  It  le 
18  ft.  high.  In  Hanover*  at  Scbwobber,  it  is  60ft.  high;  in  the  GotUimen  Botanic  Garden,  10 
yean  planted,  it  is  10ft.  high.  In  Saxony,  at  Worliu,  50  yean  planted,  it  U  50  ft.  high.  In  Cassel, 
at  WUhelmshoe,  60  yean  old,  it  has  a  trunk  1  ft.  6ia.  in  diameter.  In  Prnsiia,  at  Beriin,  at  Sane 
Souoi,  80  yean  planted,  it  is  90  <t.  high. 

Ccmmereial  SlatiUict,  Plants,  in  the  London  nuraeries,  are  £# .  6^.  each ; 
at  BoUwyller,  t  franca  eadi ;  and  at  New  York,  8  doUan. 

$  XV.  Sirdbi. 

Sect.  Char.    Leaves  rather  longer  than  in  CSmbra.    Cones  with  the  scales 
not  thickened  at  the  apex,  pendulous,  and  much  longer  than  the  leaves. 

2  39.  P.  Sn&'WB  L.    Hie  Strobus,  or  Weymouth^  Pine. 

IdaMleaUon.  Lin.  Sp^  PL,  1419.,  Syrt.,  ed.  Reich.,  4.  p.  174. :  MUL  Diet,  Na  18L ;  Hunt  Evd. 
Syl.,  pi  9RS. ;  ^ang.  Beyt.,  1.  1 1. ;  Alt  Hort  Kew.,  8.  p.  360.  t  Do  Rol  Kaihk.,  ad.  Pott,  9L 
p.  78.;  Manh.  Artx  Amer^  p^  101.  ;  Poir.  Diet.,  6.  pw841. ;  Lamb.  Pliv,  ed.  SL,  1. 1 88. :  N.  Da 
Ham.,  5.p.S4a;  Punh  fl  Amcr.  Scfit,  1  a  641 ;  Hayne  Dend.,  p.  176.;  Iawbou's  Manual, 
p.  860. ;  Bon  JanL,  p.  977. ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  188S. 

Sgmomymet,  P.  ibiiis  qulnle.  tic.,Gnm.  Vitrg^  9.  pi  10S.  &  P.  CMad^nsis  quInnueCbltai  Du  Hmm. 
Art.,  S.  pi  1S7.  i  P.  rirglnlina  JPluk.  Aim,,  n.  iSfJ.i  Lknx  canadtesie  Tbuni.  Inst,,  n.  886.  $  New 
EnaUmd  Pine,  white  Pine,  Pnsqikin  Pine,  Apple  Pine,  Sapling  Pine,  Amtr. ;  Pin  an  Lord,  Fin 


duLoid  Weymouth,  ^. 
SmgrawtHgt.    Wang.  Beyt,  1.  1. 1.  £  L ;  Lam.  Illttst^  t  788.  f.  8L ;  Lambi  Fin.,  ed.  9.,  1. 1  80. ; 
Michx.  N.  Amer.  SyL,  8.  1 146L ;  N.  Du  Ham.,  5.  t  761 ;  our  JIgt.  9198.  to  9196.,  from  speeimens 
from  Wfaltton,  and  the  plnte  of  the  tne  In  our  fast  Valuai& 

Spec»  Chttr.y  ^e.  Leaves  slender^  without  sheaths.  Male  catkins  sBialL 
Cone  cylindrical,  long,  and  pendulous.  (Jfefidbr.)  Buds  from  ^  in. 
to  ^in.  lonp,  and  from  ^in.  to  -fgii^.  broad;  ovate,  pointed,  and 
slightly  resmons ;  surrounded  by  one  or  two  small  buds.  (See  Jig. 
2193.)  Leaves  from  3  in.  to  3^  in.  long.  Cone  (see^.  2195.)  from 
-6  in.  to  6  in.  long,  and  from  l|in.  to  If  in.  broad,  on  a  peduncle 
fin.  long;  scales  (see  jC^.  2194*.)  1|  in.  long,  and  from  f  in.  to  fin. 
broad.  Seed  ^  in.  long,  and  i^  in.  broad ;  obovate,  pointed  below, 
with  awin^  whtcn,  including  the  seed,  is  about  1  in.  long,  and  fin. 
broad,  in  uie  widest  pm.  Cotyledons  6  to  10.  A  native  of  North  _ 
America.    Introduced  in  170d;  and  flowering  in  April.  si^s  . 

VaneHet. 

1  T,  S.  t  alba  Hort.  has  the  leaves  and  bark  much  whiter  than  the 
species.  There  is  a  plant  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden, 
which,  in  1837,  after  Deins  12  years  planted,  was  20  ft.  high. 

1  P.  5.  3  brevifdUa  Hort.  has  Sorter  leaves. 

f  P.  5.  4  compreua  Booth;  P.  S.  ndva  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836;  Floetbeck 
Weymouth  Pine. — Also  much  shorter  in  the  leaf,  and  probably  the 
same  as  P.  S.  brevifoUa. 

De$eriptkin.  A  tall  tree,  which,  in  America,  according  to  Micbaiu,  varies 
in  height  from  100  ft.  to  180  ft.,  with  a  straight  trunk,  from  about  4  ft.  to  6  ft. 
or  7  ft.  in  cBameter.  The  trui^  is  generally  free  from  branches  for  two  thirds 
or  three  fourths  of  its  height;  the  branches  are  short,  and  in  whorls,  or 
disposed  in  stages  one  above  another,  neariy  to  the  top,  which  consists  of 
three  or  four  upright  branches,  forming  a  small  conical  hcwL  In  rich  strong 
loams,  the  tree  does  not  grow  so  high,  and  assumes  a  more  spreading  shape; 
but  it  is  still  taller  and  more  vigorous  than  most  of  the  trees  by  which  it  is 
surrounded.    Hie  bark,  on  young  trees,  is  smooth,  and  even  polished ;  but. 
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at  the  tree  adTsnceB  in  age,  it  ^lits,  tui<I  be* 
comes  mgnd  Rod  grey,  but  doe«  Dot  fall 
off  in  Ei^es  like  tbat  of  the  other  pines. 
The   leaves   are   trom  Sin.   to   4 in.   long, 

straight,   upright,    slender, 

■oft,  triqueO'ous,  of  a  &ne 

tli^ht  blubh  green,  marked 
with  silver;  longitudinal 
channels;  Habrous  and  iD> 
conspicuously  serrated  on 
the  mar^n;  spreading  in 
summer,  but  in  winter  con- 
tracted, and  lying  close  to 
the  branches.  Sheaths  and 
stipules  none,  or  deciduous. 
Hale  catkins  short,  elliptic  ( 
pale  purple,  mixed  with  yel- 
low, turning  red  beiore 
fiM  ther  fall ;    on    long  foot- 

stalks, and  arranged  like  those  of  P.  australia.  ^ 
Crest  of  the  antnera  very  small,  and  com-  | 
posed  of  two  erect  very  short  brutles,  Fe-  : 
male  catkins  ovate-cylindrical ;  erect,  on 
short  peduncles  when  young,  but  when  full  { 
grown  pendulous,  and  from  4  in.  to  Bin. 
long,  slightly  curved,  and  composed  of  thin 
smooth  scales,  rounded  at  the  base,  and 
partly  covered  with  white  resin,  particularly 
on  the  tips  of  the  scales ;  i^iez  of  the  scales 
thidtened.  Seediovate.of  adull  grey.  The 
cone  opens,  to  shed  the  seeds,  in  October 
oC  the  second  year ;  and  in  America,  accord- 
ing to  Michaux,  part  of  the  seeds  are  gene* 
rally  left  aifliering  to  the  turpentine  which 
exudes  from  the  scales.  The  wood  is  soft, 
light,  free  from  knots,  and  easily  wrought ; 
it  is  also  durable,  and  not  very  liable  to 
split  when  e:qiosed  to  the  sun  :  but  it  has 
little  strength,  gives  a  fe^e  bdd  to  nails, 

and  Botnetimes  swells  &om  the  humidity  of  the  atmoi^ere;  while,  from 
the  very  great  dimbution  of  the  trunk  from  the  base  to  the  lumniit,  it  is 
difficult  to  procure  planks  of  great  length  asid  unifbrm  diameter.  The 
proportion  of  sap  wood  is  vwy  smell ;  ud,  accordii^  to  Michaux,  a  trunk 
12  in.  in  diameter  generally  contains  11  in.  of  perfect  wood.  The  wood  of 
this  tree  u  remarkably  white  when  aewly  sawn  into  planks ;  whence  the 
common  American  name  for  it  of  white  pine.  The  rate  of  growth  of  this  tree 
in  Britain  is,  except  in  very  favourable  situations,  dower  than  that  of  moat 
Eurc^ean  pines.  Nevertheless,  in  the  climate  of  I^ndon,  it  will  attain  the 
height  of  18  ft.  or  13  ft.  in  10  yean  from  the  seed.  When  planted  sii^ly, 
like  most  other  pines,  it  forms  a  branchy  bead ;  but,  when  drawn  up  among 
other  trees  of  the  same  species,  it  has  as  clear  a  tmnk  in  Britain  as  in 
Ameiica.  The  eeneral  appearance  (rf  the  tree,  when  standing  singly  in 
Endish  parks  and  pleasure-grounds,  is  well  r^treaented  by^.  SIW.,  which 
is  the  portrait,  to  a  scale  of  84  ft  to  1  in.,  of  a  Weymouth  pine  in  Studley 
nu-k,  which,  in  IS36,  was60ft.  6in.  high,  with  a  trunk  about  8 fi.  in  drciun- 
ferenoe,  at  1  ft.  from  the  ground. 

Gengrapht/.  According  to  Pursh,  the  while,  or  Weymouth,  ])ine  grows  in 
fertile  stnl,  on  the  sides  of  hills,  from  Canada  to  Vi^inia ;  attaining  the  largest 
nze  in  the  state  of  Vennont.    Hichaux  informs  us  that  the  tree  is  diffiued. 
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made  in  the  top  of  the  mast,  filled  with  oil,  and  hemieticaUy  sealed ;  the  oil  is 
said  to  be  absorbed  m  a  few  mootfas.  The  bowaprits  and  yards  of  ships  of 
war  are  of  this  species.  The  wood  is  not  resinous  enough  to  furnish  turpen- 
tine for  commerce."  (Mickjr.)  Before  the  American  war,  England  is  said 
to  have  furnished  herself  with  masts  from  the  United  States ;  and  Ae  still 
ooinpletes  from  America  the  demand  which  cannot  be  supplied  from  the  north 
of  Europe.  The  finest  timber  of  this  species  is  brought  from  Maine,  and 
particularly  from  the  ri^er  Kennebeck.  8oon  afler  the  establidmaent  of  the 
American  colonies,  England  became  sensilde  of  the  value  of  this  resource,  and 
solicitous  for  its  preservation.  In  1711  and  1721,  severe  ordinances  were 
enacted,  prohibiting  the  cutting  of  any  trees  proper  for  masts  on  the  pos* 
sessions  of  the  crown.  The  order  had  reference  to  the  vast  countries  bounded 
on  the  south  by  New  Jersey,  and  on  the  north  by  the  upper  limit  of  Nova 
Scotia.  **  I  am  unable  to  say,"  adds  Michaux,  **  with  what  degree  of  rigour 
it  was  enforced  before  the  American  revolution ;  but,  for  a  space  of  600  mflea, 
from  Philadelphia  to  a  distance  bevond  Boston,  I  did  not  observe  a  single 
tree  of  the  white  pine  large  enough  for  the  mast  of  a  vessel  of  600  tons.'* 
(Mickr,)  The  white  pine  is  also  uMd  extensively  in  America  for  clap-boarda 
and  shingles.  The  dsp-boards  are  of  an  indeterminate  length,  6  in  wide, }  in. 
thick  at  one  edge,  and  much  thinner  at  the  other ;  they  form  the  exterior 
covering  of  the  walls  of  the  wooden  houses,  and  are  placed  liorizontally,  lapping 
one  over  the  other,  so  that  the  thinner  edge  is  covered.  The  shingles  are  com- 
monly 18  in.  long,  from  3  in.  to  6  in.  wide,  |in.  thick  at  one  end,  and  1  line  thick 
at  the  other  :  they  should  be  free  irom  knots,  and  made  only  of  the  perfect  wood* 
These  shingles  are  used  instead  of  tiles  to  almost  all  the  houses  east  of  the 
river  Hudson ;  but  they  only  last  12  or  15  years.  They  are  exported  in  great 
quantities  to  the  West  Indies.  The  timber  of  the  Weymouth  pine  contmues  to 
be  imported  into  Britain  in  immense  quantities ;  but  it  is  considered  as  rery 
inferior  to  some  of  the  other  American  pines,  and  to  the  pine  timber  of  the  north 
of  Europe.  In  M'Culloch's  Dieiicmary  of  Commercef  speaking  of  the  white 
pine  of  America,  as  compared  with  the  Baltic  pine,  an  extract  is  given  from 
the  evidence  of  Mr.  Copland,  an  extensive  builder  and  timber-merchant, 
when  examined  before  parliament  as  to  the  comparative  value  of  European 
and  American  Timber.  "  The  American  pine  is  much  inferior  in  quality,  much 
softer  in  its  nature,  not  so  durable,  and  very  liable  to  dry  rot :  indeed,  it  is 
not  allowed  by  any  professional  man  under  government  to  be  used;  nor  is  it 
ever  employed  in  the  best  buildings  in  London :  it  is  only  speculators  that  are 
induced  to  use  it,  from  the  price  of  it  bdng  much  lower  (in  consequence  of 
its  exemption  from  duty)  than  the  Baltic  timber.  If  you  were  to  lay  two 
planks  of  American  timber  upon  each  other,  in  the  course  of  a  twelvemonth 
they  would  have  the  dry  rot,  almost  invariably,  to  a  certain  extent."  M'Cul- 
loch  adds  that  **  many  passages  to  the  same  efiect  might  be  produced  from  the 
evidence  of  persons  of  the  greatest  experience  in  sfaip-building."  (M^CuUoc^s 
Com,  Dict.t  art.  Timber  Trade.)  Tne  wood  of  Weymouth  pines  grown  in 
England  has  been  used  for  floors,  and  by  cabinet-makers ;  but,  as  the  species 
is  generally  valued  as  an  ornamental  tree,  it  is  seldom  cut  down  for  timber. 
Its  picturesque  beauty,  according  to  Gilpin,  is  not  great.  **  It  is  admired," 
he  says,  **  for  its  polished  bark,  though  the  painter's  eye  p«vs  little  attention 
to  so  trivial  a  circumstance,  even  when  the  tree  is  considered  as  a  single 
object :  nay,  its  polished  bark  rather  depreciates  its  value,  for  the  picturesque 
eye  dwells  with  more  pleasure  on  rough  surfaces  than  on  smooth :  it  sees 
more  richness  in  them  and  more  variety.  But  we  object  chiefly  to  the  Wey- 
mouth pine  on  account  of  the  regularity  of  its  stem  and  the  meagreness  of  its 
foliage.  Its  stem  rises  with  perpendicidar  exactness ;  it  rarely  varies ;  and  its 
branches  issue  with  equal  formality  from  its  sides.  Its  foliage,  too,  b  thin, 
and  wants  both  richness  and  effect.  If  I  were  speaking,  indeed,  of  this  tree 
in  composition,  I  might  add  that  it  may  oflen  appear  to  great  advantage  in  a 
plantation.  Contrast,  we  know,  produces  beauty,  even  from  deformity  itself. 
Opposed,  therefore,  to  the  wildness  of  other  trees,  the  regularity  of  the  Wey- 
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mouth  pine  may  have  its  beauty  :  its  formality  may  be  concealed.  A  few  of 
its  branches,  banging  from  a  mass  of  heavier  foliage,  may  appear  light  and 
feathery,  while  its  spiry  bead  may  often  form  an  agreeable  apex  to  a  dump." 
{For,  Scen,y  i.  p.  87.) 

Soil,  Siiuation,  ^c.  We  have  already  observed  that  the  soil  and  situation 
for  this  tree  ought  to  be  better  than  for  most  other  species  of  pines.  Seeds 
are  procured  in  abundance;  and  the  plants,  when  sowii  in  spring,  come  up 
the  nrat  year,  and  may  be  treated  like  those  of  the  Scotch  pine. 

AM/fOct.  In  tbe  Ehvironi  of  London.  At  Whltton  Place,  there  are  many  trees,  the  tallest  of 
wblch  to  81  ft.  6  ia  high,  and  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  4  ft. ;  at  York  Houae^  Twickenham,  it  Is  48  ft. 
high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  1  ft.  6in.,  and  of  the  head  18  ft. ;  at  Chlswick  Villa,  there  are  various 
trees,  from  50  ft.  to  60  ft.  high  ;  at  Aberoora  Prionr,  near  Stanmore,  It  Is  53  ft.  ht^,  diameter  of  the 
trunk  1  ft.  9  in.,  and  of  the  head  90  ft. — South  of  London.  In  Dorsetshire,  at  Melbury  Park,  40  yean 
old,  it  is  36  ft.  high :  at  Compton  House,  60  years  old,  it  is  80  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  S  ft.  in  diameter. 
In  Hampshire,  si  Airesftml,  41  years  planted,  it  is 53  ft  high ;  at  Strathfleldsaye,  it  is  96 ft.  high,  with 
a  trunk  4  ft.  6  in.  in  diameter.  In  Somersetshire,  at  Kingston,  it  is  95  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  3  ft.  in 
diameter.  In  Surrey,  at  Claremont,  it  Is  60  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  2  ft.,  and  of  Uie  head 
36  ft. ;  at  Deepdene,  10  years  planted,  It  is  S8  ft.  hiffh.  In  Wlltthlre,  at  IVardour  Castle,  50  yean 
planted,  It  Is  60  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  3  ft.  9  in.,  and  of  the  head  57  ft^^Mbrtb  of  Lon. 
doQ.  In  Bedfordshire,  at  Southhill,  it  Is  45  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  8  ft.  6  in.  in  diameter.  In  Berkshire, 
at  Bear  Wood,  14  yean  planted,  it  is  30  ft.  hign.  In  Buckinghamsbir&  at  Temple  House,  40  yean 
•laatad,  it  Is  50ft.  bigk.  In  Durham,  at  Southend,  40  yean  pfamted^  It  Is  60ft  high ;  at  Stanwick 
Park  is  one  with  a  trunk  S  ft.  in  diameter.  In  JLeicestenhire^  at  Elvaston  Castl^  3S  yean  planted, 
K  is  te  ft.  high.  In  Nottinghamshire,  at  Clumber  Park,  It  is  04  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk 
sa  6  In.,  and  of  tbe  head  44  ft.:  at  Wakefield  I^ge,  12  yean  planted,  it  is  25  ft.  high.  In  Shrapahiie,  at 
Wllley  Park,  18  years  planted.  It  is  28  ft.  high.  In  Staflbrdshtarci,  at  Ttentham.  it  Is  50 ft.  high.  In 
SuSbtk,  at  Finborough  Hall,  70  yean  planted.  It  is  70  ft.  hljefa,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  2  ft.  6  in., 
and  of  the  head  50  ft.  In  Warwickshire,  at  Coombe  Abbey.  60  yean  pbinted,  Itis  60  ft.  high  j  the  dia. 
meter  of  the  trunk  3  ft..  and  o(  the  head  33  ft.  Id  Yorkshire^  at  Orimston,  1£  yean  pUnted,  it  is 
92  ft.  high. 

Fbw*  SivMw  to  SeoOmid,  In  tbe  Environs  of  Edinbaivh.  At  Hepttonm  House,  It  la  50  ft. 
high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  2  ft.  10  in.,  and  of  the  head  40  ft.  —  South  of  Edinburgh.  In  Ayr- 
shire, at  Dalquharran,  55  yean  planted,  it  is  68  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  tbe  trunk  2  ft.  In  Berwick- 
shire, at  the  Hirael,  20  yean  planted,  it  is  90ft.  high.  In  RenArewshire,  at  Enklne  House,  it  is  SSft. 
high,  with  a  tnmk  2ft.  4  In.  in  diameter.  —  North  of  Edinburgh.  In  Argyllshire,  at  Toward  Castle. 
JS  yean  planted,  it  is  20  ft.  high.  In  BanflSihire,  at  Gordon  Castle,  it  Is  M  ft:  hieh,  the  diameter  of 
the  trunk  2  ft.  6  in.,  and  of  the  head  36  ft.  In  Clackmannanshire,  in  the  garden  or  the  Dollar  Institn- 
tion,  12  yean  idanted,  it  is  20  ft.  high.  In  Fotiknhire,  at  Kinnaird  Castle,  45  yean  planted,  it  is  45  ft. 
high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  1  ft.  6  in. ;  at  Courtachy  Castle,  14  yean  planted.  It  is  15  ft.  high. 
In  Inveniess.sbire,  at  Cowan,  30  yean  planted,  it  is  35  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  tbe  trunk  1  ft.,  and  at 
the  bead  25  ft.  In  Stirlingshire,  at  Blair  Drummond,  190  yean  old,  it  is  73  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of 
the  trunk  2  ft.  6  in.,  and  of  the  head  42  ft. ;  at  Brucefleld,  it  Is  60  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk 
1  ft.  6  la,  and  of  the  bead  30ft.  {  at  Callendar  Park,  39  yean  planted,  it  Is  46ft.  high. 

PbMwSlrMKs  te  IreiaikL  In  Down,  at  Ballyleady.  60  yean  planted,  it  is  46  ft.  high.  In  Fer. 
managh,  at  Florence  Court,  30  yean  planted,  it  Is  55  ft.  high..  In  Oalway,  at  Coole,  it  is  40  ft.  high, 
the  diameter  of  the  trunk  2  ft. 

Pbms  Strdbmt  in  Foreign  Cotmirtet.  In  Fnnce,  near  Flarls,  at  Beauvais,  30  vean  planted,  it 
Is  80  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  3ft.,  and  of  the  head  30  ft.;  atColombey,  near  Mets, 
70  yean  planted.  It  is  60  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  fift.;  at  M.  Angot's,  29  yean 
planted,  it  Is  40  ft.  high ;  in  the  Park  at  Clervaux,  32  yean  planted.  It  Is  71  ft.  high.  In  Hanover, 
at  Harbcke,  10  yean  planted.  It  U  16  ft.  high ;  at  ScbwSbber,  80  yean  planted.  It  Is  100  ft.  high,  tbe 
diameter  of  tbe  trunk  3ft.  In  Saxony,  at  WSrlits,  60  yean  planted.  It  Is  80  ft.  blab,  the  diameter 
of  tbe  trunk  4  ft.  6  in.,  and  of  the  bead  40  ft.  In  Cassel,  at  Wilhelmshoe,  60  vean  old,  it  bas  a  trunk 
4  ft.  in  diameter.  In  Bavaria,  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Munich,  18  vean  planted,  it  Is  20  ft.  high  ; 
in  the  Eii|(llsh  Garden,  25  yean  planted,  it  is  30  ft.high.  In  Austria,  at  Vienna,  at  Luxembuiig,  30  yeisn 
planted.  It  is  25  ft.  high ;  In  Bosenthal*s  Nursery,  60  yean  planted.  It  Is  40  ft.  high ;  at  Hadersdorf, 
50  yean  planted.  It  is  40  ft.  high ;  at  BrQck  on  the  Leytha,  SO  yean  planted,  it  is  40  ft.  high.  In 
Prusste,  at  Berlin,  at  Sans  Soud,  45  yean  pUnted,  it  is  40  ft.  high :  In  the  Pftaen  Insel,  40  yean 

flaoted,  itis  50ft.  high.    In  Italy,  at  Desio^  near  Monsa,  It  is  70  ft.  high,  tbe  diameter  of  the  trunk 
ft.  6  in.,  and  of  the  bead  30  ft. 

Commercial  SttUMct.  Plants,  .in  the  London  nurseries,  are,  per  thousand, 
1  year's  seedlings,  8#.;  S  years'  seedlmgs,  12«.;  1  year's  transplanted,  20«.;  and 
transplanted  plants  from  9  in.  to  12  in.  high,  dO«.  At  Bollwyller,  plants  are 
from  1  franc  to  2  francs  each ;  or,  per  hundred,  4  years  old  and  transplanted, 
30i.  At  New  York,  plants  are  from.  50  cents  to  75  cents,  and  as  high  as 
1  dollar  each,  according  to  their  size. 

4  40.  P.  {S,)  excb'lsa  WaUick,    The  lofty,  or  Bhoian,  Pine. 

JdenHfiealim.  Wall.  PI.  As.  Rar.,  1 201. ;  Lamb^  Pin.,  1. 1  S& ;  Boyle  II]usts,Lawson*s  Manual,  p.  369k 
Spmmf/meM    P.  Dicksdnii  Hort. ;  Chilla,  or  Cbylla,  Hinutlaifas ;  Kuel,  Sintume  and  Gurkwal ;  T>em- 

shlng,  I^ea;  Raesula,  or  King  of  the  Fin,  HfnOottan. 
Sngnuimgi.    Wall.  PI.  As.  Rar.,  t.  201. ;  Lamb.  Pin.,  1.  1 33. ;  our>ly.  2199.,  to  our  usual  scale ; 

axidji^s,  21S7.  and  2196l,  of  the  natural  size,  firom  Walllch,  Lambert,  and  ftrom  living  specimens. 

Spec>  Char,f  8fc.  Leaves  in  fives,  very  long,  and  slender,  loose.  Crest  of  the 
anthers  roundish,  truncate ;  simple,  lacerated.  Cknies  cylindrical,  smooth, 
pendulous,  longer  than  the  leaves.  (  WalL)    Buds,  on  the  tree  in  the  Hor- 
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licultural  Sodety't  Garden,  iin.  long  i       f    " 

and  JL in.  brood;  conical,  with  straight  JM 

■ideB,andpointed.(;ffa.  81970  Lea»es  Ml 

rather  more  than  6  in.  long.     Cone9iD.  Jli  L 

I  long,  and  Sin.  broad,  with  a  footstalk  M|  L 

1  Iin.  long!  scale  IJ  io.  long,  and  1+in.  i  |I 

broad.     Seeds  ^  in.   long,   and   ;  in.  ^J 

f   broad;  with  the  win^  IJin.  long,  and  \y 

a  in.  broad.       A   nutise  of  Nepal,  on  _^ 

— 1--      Introduced  in  1883.  -!>'' 


Beicrmtion.     A  Call,  handsome,  pyra-   V^  L 
midaitree,attairingtheheightof  from  90ft.  to   w( 
120ft.     Branches  QumerouB,  ascending,  divid-     t\* 
ed,  disposed  in  whorls.     Bark  entire,  smooth,    r  f 
•oft,  pale  grey.     Wood  white,  abounding  in      I 
a  liquid  ronn.     Leaves  in  6Te«,  very  long,  slen-    U 
d&,  triquetrous,  loose  {   glaucous  green,  pli- 
able ■  5  in.  to  7  in.  long,  roughish  on  the  angles  from  small  teeth ;  furnished  at 
the  anei  with  a  small  callous  mucro,  crowded  on  the  branches,  particularly 
towards  the  apexes ;  bicanaliculate  above,  flat  beneath ;  sheaths  about  }  in. 
long,  caducous,  imbricated  with  nucaerouB,  linear-oblong,  brown,  membrana- 
ceous scales.     Catkins  tenninal,  with  numeroui  membranaceous  brown  scales 
at  the  base ;  male  ovate,  short,  obtuse,  sessile,  dense,  collected  into  a  head 
about  3  lines  long,  and  1  b.tbick.  Stamens  monadelphoui.  Anthen  very  short 
roundish,  opening  below 
iongitudinslly,  filled  with 
sulphur-coloured  poUen  ; 
crest     small,     roundish, 
suuple,  membranaceous ;  i 
dark-brown,  fringed  and  : 
'    torn     on     the    margin ;  ' 
female  oblong,  cylindri- 
cal,  in  threes  or  fours,  : 
erect,  when  young  pe- 
dunculate ;  scales  br<»d, 
roundish,  imbricated  in- 
wards, coriaceous,  thick, 
mai^ned,  smooth.  Cones 
3   or   4  together,  cyljn- 
diJca],  pedunculate,  na- 
ked, smooth ;  64  in.  long, 
pendulous    when     ripe, 
2  in.  in  diameter,  some- 
what attenuated  towards 
the  apex ;  scales  broad, 
wedge-shaped,     coriace- 
ous, thick,  closely  imbri- 
cated,    smcxith  i     light 
brown ;  apiculate  above, 
with  a  short,  thick,  ob- 
tuse, dark  brown  mucro. 
Seeds  ovate,  compressed 
on    both    sides ;     testa 

bony,  black,  marked  with  grey  spots;  wing  oblon^^btuse,  membranaceous, 
ferruginous,  soioewhatdmeter-shaped,  reticulate.  7Lami.y  P.  excelsa,  Mr. 
Lambert  observes,  approaches  so  near  in  habit,  and  in  the  uiape  of  its  cones, 
to  P.  5trdbus,  that,  were  it  not  for  the  simple,  round,  membranaceous  crest 
of  the  anthers,  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  distbguish  them  mecifically. 
The  leaves  arc  longer  than  in  F.  5trdbus,  and  the  cones  are  thicker.     1^. 
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pure  and  limpid  turpentine,  by  the  tlighteat  tncinon.  The  scales  of  the  cone 
■Ibo  exhibit  turpentine,  tee  fy.  ZSOQ.  to  the  natural  size.  The  species  was 
introduced  into  Ensland  by  Dr.  WaUich  about  1867;  and  several  pUau 
woe  raised  by  Mr.  Lambert  at  Boyton,  and  in  the  Horticultural  Society's 
Garden,  in  that  vear.  Some  appear,  according  to  ftfr.  Lawaon,  to  have  been 
raised,  also,  in  the  OUsgow  Botanic  Garden,  Plants,  which  are  rather  rare 
in  the  London  nurseries,  are  Hi.  each. 
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1   41.  P.  (5.)  Lahbbbtm'n^  Dougl.     The  gigatiiic,  or  iMt^n't,  Pioe. 

IdrnMcaUim.  DihwI.  In  LLn.  Tnu.U.  p-UX).;  Uub.  Pin.,  «LI,  1,  L34.;  LmoD't  Maniul, 
p.  m  (  Lodd.  CaL,  B).  MK. 

£ivrdon((.  Lnolx  Fin.,  cd.  £,  L  3*.  i  oui A-  M».  m  nir  iinul  la]*  j  mniJIgM.  OOS.  lo  006., 
oj  Che  luluni  lite  1  the  eooe  uid  iceJe  ftou  Douglai't  bccLdwu  lb  the  Hofticulcunil  Boetttj^ 
hntntium,  ami  thebudi  ind  leaiea  fnmi  Iho  tree  Id  the  Honlnillunl  SoclMj^  Oudtn. 


,  'a  Oarden,  ^  id.  long,  and  -I  in. 
i  broad;  roundish, poiDte[l,^d with  i 
J  3  smaller  huda.  (See  ^.  8203.)  F 
Leaves  8I)n.  to  3in.  long;  in  \ 
Douglas's  specimens,  4)  in.  end 
'--.  long.  Cones  from  14  in.  to 
in.  long,  and  said  to  be  some. 
I  times  IB  in.  long,  and  4in.  in 
diameter  in  the  widest  part ; 
scales  11  iu.  wide,  and  nearly  Sin. 
^'^  long.  Seed  large,  oval,  fin.  long, 
and  near^'  { iO'  brrad ;  duv  brown : 
wing  dark  brown,  and,  with  the  seed, 
tjin,  long,  and  ^  in.  broad  in  the  widest 
part.  Native  of  the  north-west  coast  of 
Worth  America,  where  it  was  discovered 
by  Douglas  ;  and  introduced  into  Eng- 
Und  in  1627. 

DetcriplKin.  According  to  Douglas,  "  the  trunk  of  P.  LambertuiiMi  grows 
from  130  ft.  to  above  200R.  in  height,  Tarjtng  from  20ft.  to  near  60 f^ in  cir- 
cumference. One  9pecimen,which  bad  been  blown  down  by  the  wind,and  which 
was  cen^nly  not  tlie  largest,  was  of  tfae  following  dimensions ;  —  Its  entire 
length  was  215  ft.;  its  circtunference,  at  3  ft.  from  the  ground,  was  57  ft.  9  in., 
anJat  134  ft. from  theground,  17  ft.  5 in.  The  trunk i« unusually atni^t, and 
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destitute  of  branches  about  two  thirds  of  its  hnght.  The  bark  is  uncommotily 
imootb  for  such  large  timber,  of  a  light  brown  colour  on  the  south,  and 
bleached  on  the  north,  side.  The  branches  are  pendulous,  and  form  an  open 
pjramidal  head,  with  that  app^rance  which  is  peculiar  to  the  A'hwt  tribe.  The 
leaves  are  between  i  in.  and  5  in.  long,  and  grow  in  fives,  with  short  deciduoui 
■heaths,  like  those  of  P.  StiAbus :  they  are  rigid,  of  b  bright  green  colour,  but 
not  glouy,  and,  from  minute  denticulations  of  the  margin,  are  scabrous  to  the 
touch,    liie  COUGH  are  pendulous  from  the  extremities  of  the  brani.'hes  :  they 
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ore  two  yeara  in  acquir-  2206 

ing   their    full    growth ; 

they  are  at  first  upright, 

and    do    not    begin    to 

droop    till    the    second 

yefu'.  When  young,  they 

Dave  a  very  taper  figure. 

When     ripe,     they     are 

about  1 1  ID.  in  circum- 
ference at  the   thiekest 

part,  and  vary  from  I2in. 

to  ICin.  in  length.     The 

scales   are   lax,  rounded 

at   the   apex,   and    per- 
fectly deslilute  of   pi-ic- 

kles:     the    aceda    lai^e, 

8  tinea  long,  and  Abroad; 

oval ;  and,  like  those  of 

the  P.  J^nea,  their  ker- 

nelB  are  sweet,  and  very 

pleasant    to    the    taste. 

The  wing  is  membranaceous,  of  a  dolabrifonn  figure,  and  fiilif^oiiE  colouc, 
about  twice  as  long  as  the  bced ;  it  has  an  innumerable  quantity  of  Diinute 

■inuous  vessels,  filled  with  a  crimson  substance,  and  forming  most  beautiful 
DiicroscoDic  objects.     The   embryo  has   18  or    13  cotyledons.     The  whole 

tree  proauccB  an  abundance  of  pure  amber-coloured  resin.  Its  timber  is 
white,  soft,  and  light;  It  abounds  in  turpentine  reservoirs;  and  its  specific 
ravity  has  been  asccrt^ned,  frran  a  specimen  sent  to  England,  to  be  0-4^. 
"he  annual  layers  are  very  narrow  :  in  the  above  specimen,  there  were  56 
in  the  Space  of'^44  in.  next  the  outside.  The  species  to  which  this  pine  is 
most  nearly  allied  is,  undoubtedly,  P.  Arobus,  from  which,  however,  it  is  ex- 
tremely different  in  station,  habit,  and  parts  of  fructification."  (Dougl.  in 
Linn.  Tram.,  xv.  p.  499.) 

Geography, Hitlory.^c.  This  species  "covers large  districts  about  100  miles 
from  the  ocean,  in  lat.  43°  n.,  and  extends  as  far  to  the  south  as «r."  ItErBt 
came  under  the  notice  of  Douglas  in  August,  1825,  while  at  the  head  wateri 
of  the  Multnomah  river.  In  October,  1826,  contbues  Douglas,  '|it  was  my 
good  fortune  to  nieet  with  it  beyond  a  ran^  of  mountains  running  in  a  south- 

'  western  direction  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  towards  the  aea,  and  terminating 
at  the  Cape  Orford  of  Vancouver.     It  grows  sparingly  upon  low  hiita,  and  the 
undulating  country  east  of  the  range  o?  mountains  just  mentioned,  where  the 
soil  consists  entirety  of  pure  sand,  and  in  appearuiice  is  incapable  of  supporting 
vegetation.     Here  it  attains  its  greatest  size,  and  perfects  its  fruit  inmost 
abundance.    The  trees  do  not  form  dense  forests,  as  most  of  the  other  pines 
which  clothe  the  face  of  North-west  America ;  but,  likeP.reunosa,  which  grows 
among  them,  they  are  scattered  singly  over  the 
plains,  and  may  be  considered  to  form  a  sort  of 
connecting  link  between  the  gloomy  forests  of  the 
north  and  the  more  IropiciH-looking  verdure  of 
California."  (Ibid.,  p.  idb.)     Plants  were  raised 
of  this  species  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Gar- 
den in  18if7,  end  distributed  in  the  following  year; 
but  it  is  remarkable  that  the  greater  part  of  them 
have  since  died,  generally  when  they  were  about 
ih.  or  d  ft.  in  height.     Notwithstanding  this,  the 
species  does  not  appear  to  be  much  more  tender 
than  P.StTiA}us.    The  largest  existing  plant  that 
we  know  of  is  in  the  earden  of  William  Wells,  Es< 

been  sown  in  1829.  it  is  10  ft.  2  in.  high.  One  in  itic  Chiswiek  Garden,  sowd 
the  same  year,  and  of  which /£.  2207.  is  a  portrait,  is  only  C  ft.  6  id.  high. 


CONI'PER^.       PlVuS. 


Propertiet  and  Um.    The  resin,  Douglas  obeervf^s,  "  which  exudes  From 
oT  P.  Lambertiifna,  when  they  are  partly  burned,  loses   itB  usual 


the  ...     . 
flavour,  and  let 


:^uves  a  B¥ 


e  il  is  used  \\y  the  n 


sugar,  bdng  mixed  with  their  food.  The  seeds  a 
pounded  into  coarse  cakes  for  their  winter  store.  Ihave,  since  my  return, been 
informed  by  Mr,  Menzies,  that,  when  he  was  on  the  coast  of  California  with 
Captain  Vancouver,  in  1793,  seeds  of  a  large  pine,  resembling  those  of  the 
stone  pine,  were  served  at  the  deseert  by  the  Spanish  priests  rciidcnt  there. 
These  were,  no  doubt,  the  produce  of  the  spcdea  now  noticed.  The  vernacular 
nameofit  in  the  language  of  the  Umptqua  Indians,  is  ni/-c/fA."  {Ibid.,  p.  499.) 


t  43.  P.  (S.)  » 


r  thorl-leaved  Wei/- 


,  ^c. 


Spec.    Chara 

short,  smoothish, 
obtuse.  Cones 
cylindrical,  and 
smooth;     scales  ! 

(2).  hon^  Buds, 
in  theplant  in  the 
London  Horti- 
cultural Society's 
Oarden,  small,  re- 
sembling those  of 
P.  Lambertiann. 
Leaves  from  3^  in. 
to4in,  long,  with- 
out the  sheaths. 
Cone,  from  Dou- 
glas's specimen, 
7  in.  long,  and 
1} in.  broad;  ra- 
ther obtuse  at 
the  point;  scales 
}ia.  broad  at  the 
widest  part,  and 

2  in.  long,  and 
covered  with  re- 
s'm.  Seed  small, 
-^in.  lone,  and  | 
^in.  broad;  with 
tne  wing,  Ijin. 
long,  and  \  in. 
broad.  Cotyle- 
dons ?  A  native 
ofthehtehmoun- 
ttuos,  at  the  Grand 
Rapida  of  the  Co- 
lumbia i  and  in 
California,  on  the 
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river.     Discovered  by  Dougbis,  and  intra- 
1. 

Detcr^tion,  cjc,     A   resinoui   tree,  wilh 
browniih-coloured  bark.     Leaves   in   fives, 
triauetroiis,  obtuse;    bicaniiliculate    above, 
caniMte  below,  with  b  blunt  elevated  line ; 
obaoletelv     erenutated     on      the     margin  ; 
smoolhisi),  glaucous  green;  Uin.   to   3  in. 
long.     Sbeaths  imbricated  witn  elliptic-ob- 
lons,  obtuse,  thinly  membranaceous,  loose,- 
brignt    t>rown    scales,    quickly   &lling    off. 
Cones   cylindrical,   smooth,   6  in.   to    8  in. 
long,   generally  In  whorls  ;    scales  spathu- 
late,  spiculate ;  slightly  convex  beneath,  dark 
aah-yellow.    Seeds  oval,  with  a  crustaceous 
testa;  wing  hatchet-shaped,  obtuse,  striated, 
dull  yellow,   shining.   \Lamb.')     Except  in  . 
its  much  shorter  and  smoother  leaves,  this 
species  diifeis  but  little  from  P.  Strobus,  of 
which  it  may  prove  to  be  only  a  variety ; 
but,  until  an  opportunity  occurs  of  examin- 
ing the  male  catkina,  and  ascertaining  other  particulars,  it  is  considered  beat 
to  keep  it  distinct.     Jud^ng   trom   the   appearance  of  the  specimens  sent 
home  by  Douglas,  the  tree  must  abound  in  resin.     The  plant  in  the  Horti- 
cultural Society's  Garden  is  only  a  few  inches  high.     Among  Douglas's  spe> 
cimens,  there  is  a  variety  with  red  cones,  from  which  no  plants  have  yet 
been  raited. 

App.  i-     Species  of  Pine  wMch  are  not  yet  introduced,  and  of 
tchick  little  is  kncnm. 


thoH  of  p.  •.  gHirrtniii.    The  nnnl 

-  ,..-  T  — „  Alpt;  uid  Ihere  tn  pUnu  in  lh«  Jutdid  d»  Plunta,  ind  in  umaiif  the 
II  ii,  fn  ill  pnbiDiillT,!)  iinHj  of  P.  tjlrtuiU.  dwuEh  Bs«  ccniiden  it  i  diMlnct 

K  bH  ine  iMTS  iln  *  •baUi,ilJfhtij(laDi!oti>,ieircriT  lin.  tanw.    Tbt  budi 
„ ..Idlili.  rring«d,*Dd  nM  rainouL   Tbt  cons  in  In  uliorli  rmni  t  u  S  u«EtlKr, 

UilnkilErtltii'prDliililTanitixor  NoRh  Ararrtci;  but  hii (Isalptkin  !•  Ukai  ^hbi  tmin  tb* 
■ —  —..■-" -tort,  hlrh,  Ihi  onir  «IE  fal  hid  H>n.      H(  iddl  Ihll  iU  fmena 


coki'ferx.    ^^ibs. 


J^'BIES  D.  Don.    Tbb  Spbucb  Fib.    Lm.  St/il.  Monoe'cia  Uonsdflphit. 

D.  Dm  Id  Lwiib.  Pin.,  t< 


»ai*?i 


SeMcription.    Evergreen  trees;  Datives  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America;  r» 
marksblefor  their  tail,  erect,  pvramidal  forms,  and  profusion  of  foliage.     One 


e  species  are  useful,  and  the  rest  ornamenCiil.  In  Britain,  the;  flower 
in  Maj  and  June,  and  ripen  their  cones  in  the  spring  of  the  following  year. 
All  the  species  bear  seeds  at  a  comparatively  early  a^ ;  and  all  of  them  may 
be  readily  propagated  hy  cuttings  taken  off  in  the  spnng,  according  to  Dumont 
De  Coursct ;  or  in  autumn,  according  to  the  practice  of  British  gardeners. 
AU  the  species  hitherto  introduced  are  quite  hardy  in  British  gardens.  The 
genus,  taking  it  altogether,  is  so  truly  natural,  that,  without  any  great  violence, 
all  the  different  kinds  of  which  it  is  composed  might  be  reduced  to  three  or 
four  species. 

Sect.  i.    Leaves  tetragonal,  awl-shaped,  scattered  in  Insertion. 

(D.  Don.) 

t   1.  A.  bxcb'lsa  Dec.     The  lofty,  or  Norway,  Spruce  Fir, 

UtmMcaUim.    D(c  .,  &  p.  518.  i  N.  Du'Hmbi.,  B.  p.iS9. 

Simamma.    A.  eoa  '•U.  OiO..  tfa  S .  XlcU.  A  Amtr.  Sj^,S.v.\l%.\ 

A.  AiHa  HUIknki,  Suce.,  tA.  I.,  p.  ffig.,  n.  Lm.,  A  l.,  No.  StT, 

QmO.  Sa.,  I.  p.  1  '(,  IMl..  SiW,.  hL  fc^chy  4.  p.  ITT,,  fl  «•«, 

Ma  8T&,  IM.,  H  il.  Btfl  M.,  p.  see.,  Fl.  Dan.,  1. 191,  PaU.  FL 

Btu.,  1.  ^ti,  Ji  0«fit.,  S  p,8IO.,  All.  Mart  Kw.,  S.  P.  171^ 

Wind.  Btrol.  Sit  <^.,  No.  W..  Lami.  Flm.,  ri.i.,1.  L  SUT,  KiM 

Jieti.,p.<a.;  P.  it..t^iaii^.m)i>MUikfiLi,  ac, /Toir./MfL, 

.  lew  1  p.  «                                                 p.  9b.  1  coBmon  Spnisb  FnMiiili  Fir:  Imix 
—  "--!—   •-  •"   =■ ^Fr.;L^  miheVovMi  miMnt 


t^ratHif.    No».  AM.  At  N.  Cut..*.,  Ap|i,,tKf  ilft.m 
H.  iJu  Hun.,  a.  I.  m.  ^  HIehi.  N.  Am*r.  Sfl..  S.  t  M.-.  our  A.  i!l«. : 


ISl  ;  Bbckw.,  t 
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Spec.  Char,f  S^c.  Leaves  scattered,  quadrangular.  Cones  cylindrical,  terminal, 
pendent ;  scales  naked,  truncate  at  the  summit,  flat.  Crest  of  the  anthers 
rounded.  (Loit.)  Cone  from  5  in.  to  7  in.  long,  and  from  l{in.  toSin. 
broad ;  scale  from  I  in.  to  l^in.  long,  and  from  ^  in.  to  }  in.  broad.  Seed 
very  small,  scarcely  ^in.  long,  and  t^in.  broad;  with  the  wing,  }in.  long, 
and  ^  in.  broad.  Cotyledons  7  to  9.  Indigenous  to  the  north  of  Europe, 
more  particularly  to  l^orway;  and  in  cultivation  in  Britain  since  1548. 

Varieties. 

f  A,  e.  1  commhmt.  The  common  Spruce^  or  White  Fir  of  Norway.— The 
foliage  is  shorter,  more  slender,  and  lifter-coloured,  than  in  the 
following  form ;  though  the  difference  may  be  in  part  owing  to  soil 
and  situation.  In  Norway,  as  we  are  informed  by  Mr.  White,  the 
inhabitants  make  a  distinction  between  the  white  and  the  red  spruce: 
the  former  grows  on  light  poor  soils,  and  in  elevated  situations, 
and  has  a  fighter  foliage,  and  white  wood;  the  latter  grows  in 
more  substantial  soils,  in  the  valleys,  and  has  a  darker  stronger 
foliage,  and  red  wood,  which  is  more  resinous,  and  of  much  greater 
strength  and  durability. 
f  A.  e.  2  fogra.  The  di^Ar-leaved  Spruce^  or  Red  Fir  of  Norway. — There  ifr  a 
tree  in  Studley  Park,  known  there  as  the  black  spruce,  of  which  a 
portrait  is  given  in  our  last  Volume.  In  the  fohaee,  it  answers  to 
the  description  given  of  the  red  fir  of  Norwav ;  its  leaves  being 
very  thick,  strong,  and  dark-coloured ;  its  bark  red ;  and  its  cones 
longer  than  those  of  the  common  spruce.  The  leaves,  in  the  speci- 
men sent  to  us,  are  i\  in.  in  length ;  and  the  cones 
from  5\  in.  to  Gin.  long,  and  from  1}  in.  to  1} in. 
broad.  The  scales  (see  Jig.  2213.)  are  much  more 
pointed  than  those  of  the  common  spruce,  and  longer. 
The  tree  at  Studley  is  121  fr.  high ;  and,  from  its 
dense  mass  of  dark  foliage,  it  is  considered  a  much 
finer  tree  than  the  common  spruce. 

t  A.  ff.  3  carpdtica;    A.    car|)&tica  Hort.   and   Lottd 
Hort.  Brit,     The  Carpathian  Spruce. — This  variet 
has  vigorous  shoots,  and  foliace  as  dense  and  long 
as  that  of  the  preceding,  but  lighter.  There  is  a  tree 
at  Dropmore,  which  in  1837,  after  being  five  or 
six  years  planted,  was  nearly  6  ft.  bish.  S2i 

i  A.  tf.  4  pendula ;  A.  commikms  p^ndula  Booth ;  Plnus  A^ies  p^ndula 
Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836.  The  pendulous^  or  weeping,  branched  I^orway 
Spruce. — This  is  distinguished  from  the  species  by  the  drooping  habit 
of  its  branches ;  and  also  by  the  darker  glossy  green  colour,  and 
greater  length,  of  its  leaves.  There  is  a  plant  m  the  Hackney  ar- 
boretum 5  ft.  high,  the  shoots  of  which  are  somewhat  pendulous. 

1  K.e.5  fdUit  variegdtit,  P.  A.  fdliis  variegktis  Lodd.  Cat.,  has  the  leaves 
blotched  vdth  yellow,  and  forms  a  more  compact  dwarf-growine  tree 
than  the  species.  There  is  a  plant  in  the  Horticultural  Society's 
Garden,  8  years  planted,  which  is  7  ft.  high. 

m  A.  e.  6  ClanbrasUihkti;  P.  Clanbrassildna  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1837;  is  a  low, 
compact,  round  bush,  seldom  seen  higher  than  3  ft.  or  4  ft.,  and  never, 
that  we  have  heard  of,  producing  either  male  or  female  blossoms. 
The  annual  shoots  are  from  1  m.  to  3  in.  or  4  in.  in  leneth ;  the 
leaves  from  J  in.  to  }  in.  long;  and  their  colour  is  lighter  than  that 
of  the  species.  The  original  plant  is  said  to  have  been  found  on  the 
estate  of  Moira,  near  Belfast,  probably  about  the  end  of  the  last 
centurv ;  and  to  have  been  first  introduced  into  Great  Britain  by 
Lord  Clanbrasil ;  whence  the  specific  name.  The  largest  plant  that 
we  know  of  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  is  at  Cashiobury,  near 
Watford;  where,  in  1837,  it  was  3  ft.  6  in.  high,  having  been  30  years 
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planted ;  at  Kenwood,  Hampstead,  it  is  3  ft.  high,  after  being  8  years 
planted ;  at  Dropmore,  it  is  2  ft.  6  in.  high ;  and  in  the  Horticultural 
Sodety*s  Garden,  after  being  10  years  planted,  it  is  3  ft.  high.  At 
Cranmore,  near  Belfast,  it  is  3  ftl  high  ;  diameter  of  the  stem  2  in., 
and  of  the  hea4  3  ft.  It  appears  to  us  very  doubtful  whether  suck 
a  stunted  variety  as  this  was  ever  found  in  a  bed  of  seedlings :  we 
think  it  much  more  probable  that  it  is  a  continuation  by  cuttings  of 
one  of  those  bird-nest-like  monstrosities  that  are  occasionally  found 
on  all  trees,  and  which  are  to  be  met  with  on  several  trees  of  the 
common  spruce  at  Pain's  Hill,  and  various  other  places.  A.  e.  Clan- 
brasiluina,  like  the  other  varieties  of  the  spruce  fir,  is  readily  pro* 
pagated  by  cuttings,  and  makes  a  beautiful  little  fir  for  growing  in 
a  pot. 

*  A  e.  7  C^iii^«wf/iana  «Mcto.— This  variety  was  found  in  the  park  at 
Florence  Court,  bv  Mr.  Young,  gardener  there,  who  sent  us  a 
drawing  of  the  bush,  and  a  specimen,  in  1834.  The  bush  has  a  clear 
stem  of  about  1  ft.  in  height ;  the  h^id  is  of  a  narrow  ovate  conical 
form ;  and  the  shoots  are  of  upright  rapid  growth ;  forming,  Mr. 
Young  observes,  a  very  beautinil  shrub  for  a  lawn.  Plants  of  it 
have  i^n  sent,  by  Mr.  Young,  to  Mr.  Knight  of  the  Exotic  Nursery, 
King's  Road,  and  to  Messrs.  Smith,  nurserymen,  Ayr. 

St.  A.  e.  8  pygmai'a^  A,  n&na  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  A, 
^legans  Smith  of  Atfr^  is  said  to  be  a  dwarfer  plant  than  A,  e.  Clan- 
brasiliayia.  A  specimen  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  2 
years  planted,  was,  in  1837,  6  m.  high. 

A  A.  ^.  9  tentufolia^  A.  tenuifolia  Smith  cf  AyVy  has  very  slender  leaves  and 
shoots.     A  plant  in  the  Hackney  arboretum  is  1  ft.  high. 

t  A.  e,  10  gigantea.  A,  gigant^a  SmitJi  o/Ai/r. — There  is  a  plant  at  Messrs. 
Loddiges's  1  ft.  high,  with  leaves  rather  larger  and  stronger  than 
those  of  the  species. 

*  A.  ^.  II  monstrbsa,  A.  monstrosa  HorL,  has  the  shoots  and  leaves  thicker 

than  those  of  the  species,  and  is  said  never  to  make  any  lateral 
branches.  The  plant  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  €kirden,  after 
having  been  12  years  planted,  consists  of  a  single,  upright,  unnatural- 
lookuig,  thickened  shoot,  3  (t  in  length,  and  densely  covered  with 
[  leaves. 

^  Other  Varieties,    Bosc  mentions  a  variety  which  was  cultivated  in  the 

^         royal  nurseries  at  Paris,  and  had  been  sent  thither  from  the  Vosges.     It 

I  had  the  leaves  flatter  and  more  pointed  than  the  common  spruce,  and 

difierent  cones.  Bosc  says  that  tnis  kind  might,  perhaps,  form  a  distinct 
species ;  but  that  the  plant  was  torn  up  when  the  royat  nursery  in  which 
it  grew  was  destroyed,  and  he  had  n^lected  previously  to  describe  it. 

^  Hayes  speaks  of  a  seminal  variety  of  the  spruce,  which  has  been  deno- 

minated the  long-coned  Cornish  fir,  the  cones  being  frequently  nearly 
1  ft.  long ;  and  of  which,  in  the  year  1790,  there  was  a  fine  tree  in  the  part 
of  Avondale,  in  the  county  of  Wicklow.  (Pract.  Treat.y  p.  165.)  Linnaeus 
has  five  varieties  in  his  Flora  Suecica  ;  but,  as  we  arc  not  aware  of  their 
having  been  propagated  in  British  nurseries,  we  have  not  enumerated  them. 
According  to  Gsertner,  the  species  is  exhibited  in  two  forms,  called  the 
white  and  the  red  Norway  spruce ;  one  with  pale,  and  the  other  with  deep- 
coloured,  cones ;  but  the  tunber  of  both  is  white.  Although  these  dis- 
tinctions are  not  known  in  British  gardens,  we  have  thought  it  right  to 
direct  attention  to  them. 

Description.  The  Norway  spruce  fir  is  the  loftiest  of  European  trees, 
attaining  the  height  of  from  125  ft.  to  150  ft,  or  even,  in  some  cases,  180  ft.; 
with  a  very  straight  upright  trunk,  from  2ft.  to  6ft.  in  diameter;  and 
widely  extending  branches,  which  spread  out  regularly  on  every  side,  so 
as  to  form  a  cone-lik^  or  pyramidal  8bape>  terminating  in  a  straight  arrow^ 
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like  leadbg  shoot.    The  branches,  in  young  treea,  are  disposed  in  KguUr 
whork  from  the  baie  to  the  summit;  but  in  old  trees  the  lower  branches 


.3  that  the  renilar  irhorlB  only  occupy  the  middle  portion  c 
young  trees,  the  branches  are  nearly  horizontal ;  but  in  old  trees  they  droop 
erac^Uy  at  their  extremities;  and  this  pendulous  disposition  of  the  branches, 
joined   to  the  dark   sombre  green  of  the  leaves,  gives  to  the  whole  tree 
somewhat  of  a  gloomy  or  melancholy  aspect.    (See  ^.2214,   to  a  scale 
of  »4  ft.  to  1  in.)    Between  the  regular  whorls  of  branches,  a  few  sdibII  sbor- 
tive  shoots   appear  occasionally.      The   bark  of  the   trunk  is  rather  thm, 
warty,  and  of  a  reddish  brown,  becoming  wrinkled  and  scaly  on  old  trees. 
The  roots  are  spread- 
ing, without  ataproot, 
and   with    numerous 
fibres.     The    leaves 
are  solitary,  of  a  daric 
grassy   green,    gene- 
rally under    1  in.    in 
length,     curved     or 
bent,    shaip-pointed, 
Tery     straight     and 
stiff,  and  more  crowd- 
ed t<^ether  laterally 
than   on  the    upper 
and    under  sides  of 
the  branchlets.    llie 
male  catkins  are  nu> 
merous,   solitary,   in 
pairs,  or  a  few  toge- 
ther;   from   )in.  to 
1  in.  in    length,    on 


long  peduntues;  cy- 
lin£ncal,      generally 


generally 
curved,  of  a  yellow- 
ish    colour,    tipped 
with     red ;     resem- 
bling at  first  a  half- 
ripe  strawberry,  but 
gradually      lengthen- 
mg     and      becoming 
looser;    and,     when 
ripe,     discharging    a 
great  quantity  of  yel- 
low pollen  from  the  anthers.    The  iemale  catkbs  are  produced  at  the 
extremidea  of  the  branches;  and  the  cones,  as  they  ripen,  become  pendent. 
When  in  flower,  the  catkins  are  red  or  purplish,  and  pointed;  but  they 
soon  take  the    form  of  a  cone,  or,  rather,  pointed  cylinder;  their  colour 
then  becomes  gremish,  and  this  changes,  as  they  ripen,  into  a  rich  red- 
dish  brown,     hi  different  soils  and  situations,   the   colour   of  the  female 
catkins,  when  in  flower,  varies  from  a  dark  red  or   purple  to  a  pale  red 
or  yellow,  or  even  to  a  greenish   hue.      The   ripe  cones  are  from   5  in. 
to  7 in.  in  length,  and  from  l{tn.  to  Sin.  broaa.     The  scales  are  rhom- 
boidat,  slightly  incurved,  and  rugged  or  toothed  at  the  tip,  with  two  seeds 
in  each  scale..  The  seeds  are  very  small,  and  resemble  those  of  P.  syl- 
viatris ;   but  are   sharper-pointed,  of  a  deep  reddish    brown,  and  rougher 
to  the  toudi.     In  Oermany,    according  to  Hartig,  they  are  frequently 
'  "    ylvartris,  1       '  .     ■     .  - 


used  for  adulterating  those  of  P.  sylvartris,  at  they  are  obtained  from 
their  cones  with  scarcely  any  trouble;  while  those  of  P.  ■yMstris  require 
coniiderable  thne  and  iBboar,  and  very  frequently  the  employmnit  of  a 
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kiln,  to  extricate  them.  The  wings  of  the  seeds  are  pval,  and  pale  brovn ; 
forming  at  the  base  a  kind  of  spoon,  in  which  one  of  the  sides  of  the  seed 
is  enclosed,  while  the  other  is  exposed  to  view.  The  seed  does  not  es- 
cape immediately  that  the  cone  is  ripe,  but  requires  heat  and  drying  winds 
to  open  the  scales.  This  generally  takes  place  between  the  months  of 
February  and  May  of  the  second  year.  The  cones  have  each  eight  rows 
of  scales  in  a  spiral  direction  from  the  base  to  the  summit ;  each  row  has 
from  20  to  23  scales,  in  each  of  which  there  are  two  seeds;  and,  conse- 
quently, an  ordinary-sized  cone  contains  from  320  to  368  seeds.  The 
rate  of  growth  in  the  spruce  is  nearly  as  great  as  that  of  the  Scotch  pine. 
For  three  or  four  years,  at  first,  it  does  not  average  a  srowth  of  more  than 
from  6  in.  to  8  in.  a  year ;  but,  after  'the  plants  are  3  ft.  high,  and  till  they 
attain  the  height  of  50  ft.,  the  rate  of  growth  is  from  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  a  year, 
in  favourable  soils.  In  10  years  from  the  seed,  the  plants  will  attain  the 
height  of  12ft.  or  15ft.  in  the  climate  of  London;  and,  in  50  years,  the 
height  of  from  90  ft.  to  100  ft.  The  tallest  specimens  that  we  know  of  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  London  are  at  Syon,  where  it  is  drawn  up  among 
other  trees,  with  a  slender  trunk,  to  nearly  100  ft.  in  height ;  but  the  most 
yigorous  specimens  are  at  Whitton,  and  they  are  from  85  ft.  to  90  fit.  high, 
with  trunks  frt>m  2  ft.  to  2  ft.  6  in.  in  diameter.  The  largest  in  England, 
that  we  have  had  any  account  of,  is  a  tree  at  Studley,  of  which  a  portrait 
by  H.  W.  Jukes,  Esq.,  is  ^ven  in  our  last  Volume,  and  which  is  132  ft. 
high,  with  a  trunk  6  ft.  5  m.  in  diameter,  regularly  clothed  with  branches 
from  the  base  to  the  summit.  This  tree  is  said  to  have  been  planted  by 
Eugene  Aram,  who  was  steward  of  the  Studley  estate,  about  the  middle 
of  the  last  century.  This  spruce  stands  in  the  pleasure-grounds,  near 
one  of  the  cascades.  We  remarked  its  great  height  and  fine  appearance 
when  we  visited  Studley,  in  1806;  and  Mr.  Jukes  informs  us  that  it  is 
still  in  a  state  of  vigorous  growth,  and  adding  to  its  height  yearly.  The 
lower  branches  form  an  ample  canopy,  beneath  which  a  person  may  stand, 
and  look  up  close  to  the  bole  of  the  tree  to  its  very  summit;  the  insertions 
of  the  branches  being  naked,  the  trunk  perfectly  strai^t»  and  the  remainder 
of  the  branches  being  densely  clothed  with  leaves^  and  forming  a  thick  casing 
which  excludes  the  light,  and  acts  on  the  vision  of  a  spectator  below 
like  the  tube  of  a  telescope.  The  duration  of  the  tree  in  its  native  ha- 
bitats is  considered  to  be  from  100  to  150  years.  The  trunk  seldom,  if 
ever,  attains  so  great  a  thickness  as  that  of  P.  sylvestris;  but  i%  is  uniformly 
straighter;  and  the  wood  is  whiter,  more  elastic,  less  resinous,  and  con- 
sequently lighter,  than  the  timber  of  that  tree. 

From  the  pendent  habit  of  the  lower  branches  of  the  spruce,  some 
curious  anomalies  are  occasionally  found  in  its  habit  of  growth.  The 
shoots  next  the  eround,  when  they  have  attamed  a  considerable  length, 
naturally  rest  on  tne  soil  at  their  extremities ;  and  the  soil  being  kept  moist 
by  the  shade  of  the  branches,  these  often  root  into  it;  and  the  points  of 
their  shoots  taking  a  vertical  direction,  a  series  of  new  trees  are  formed 
in  a  circle  round  the  old  tree.  Some  of  the  most  remarkable  examples 
of  this  kind  that  we  are  aware  of  are  to  be  found  at  the  Whim,  an 
estate  formerly  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Argyll  whose  name,  as  an 
arboriculturist,  has  been  so  frequently  mentioned  in  this  work.  An  ac- 
count of  these  spruces  has  been  given  in  the  Gardener's  Magazine,  by  Mr. 
James  M'Nab,  of  the  Experimental  Garden,  Edinburgh,  from  which  the 
following  is  an  extract : — **  The  Whim  is  situated  on  the  hish  grounds 
bordering  the  Pentland  range  of  hills,  14  miles  south-west  of  Edinburgh. 
The  soil  is  chiefly  composed  of  brown  moss  or  bog  earth,  which  is  deep 
and  spongy ;  the  subsoil  is  various,  but  is  chiefly  a  retentive  whitish  clay. 
A  large  proportion  of  this  property  was  planted  with  the  Norway  spruce 
and  a  few  black  spruces,  by  tne  Duke  of  Argyll,  soon  after  1730.  Nearly 
all  the  fine  old  specimens  of  spruces  and  other  trees  on  this  estate  were 
cut  down  about  1810 ;  but  there  are  still  some  spruce  firs,  about  60  fL  high. 
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The  girt  of  the  largest 
common  spruce  on 
the  estate  is  5  fl. 
10  in.  at  the  aur&ce 
of  the  ground;  and 
that  of  the  largee* 
black  nruce  is  5  ft. 
1  in.  The  peculiari- 
ties  of  growth  which 
we  have  mentioned 
are  shown  in  several 
■peciiuena  in  different 
ports  of  the  proper- 
ty ;  the  most  fantastic 
of  which  is  one  grow- 
ing in  the  centre  of 
a  piece  of  elevated 
moMy  ground,  about 
an  acre  in  extent, 
and  within  the  bound- 
ary of  the  kitchen- 
sardcn  wait,  called  the 
Wilderness.  This  tree 
has  received  the  ap- 
pellation of  the  Tre-  . 
Telling  Fir,  on  ac- ' 
count  of  its  branches  ' 
haling  taken  root 
wherever    they   have 

come  in  contact  with  the  sail.  In  this  specimen  (J!g.  2215.,  to  a  scale  of 
I  in,  to  12  ft.),  many  natural  layers  from  the  trunk,  and  from  the  primary 
aubstems,  have  taken  root,  so  as  to  form  a  double  series  of  yotmg  trees, 
in  two  concentric  circles  round  the  parent  trunk.  The  depth  of  the  |)cat 
soil  where  this  remaricable  spruce  grows  is  about  14  ft.  That  portion  of 
the  blanch  which  is  between  the  trunk  of  the  original  tree  and  the  part  where 
it  roots  into  the  ground,  and  which  is  sometimes  several  feet  in  length,  mrely 
increases  in  .diameter  after  its  extremity  ban  rooted  (as  shown  ia^g,  8816., 
to  a  scale  of  Sin.  to  4  ft.).  If  these  horizontul  branches  do  increase  in  dia- 
'     '     a  very  slight  degree;  as  some  branches  proceeding  both  from 


Lhe  uuiiu  trunk  and  from  primary  substems,  in  the  first  concentric  circle 
[if  young  trees  formed  by  them,  vary  from  8  ft.  to  6  ft.  in  length,  and  are 
anfy  from  l^in.  to  8in.  in  diameter;   while  their  extremitieB,  which  have 


rooted  in  the  ground,  and  assumed  the  appearance  of  stems,  vary  from  6  in. 
to  2ft.  in  circumference.  The  branches  proceeding  from  the  primary  subatenis 
have  also  branches,  equally  healthy  with  themselves,  proceeding  from  them, 
and  with  every  appearance  of  their  prodi^cing  others ;  which,  if  aflowed  room, 
may,  in  course  of  time,  cover  the  whole  Wilderness.  That  portion  of  the 
mam  stem,  or  trunk  of  the  parent  tree,  which  remains  above  the  surface  of 
the  soil,  is  little  more  than  4  ti.  high  before  upright  branches  are  produced  ;  and 
it  is  7  ft.  in  its  greatest  circumference.  These  uprieht  branches,  or  rather  limhs, 
are  from  30  ft.  to  35  ft.  in  height.  The  primary  substems,  which  constitute  the 
bner  concentric  circle  of  young  trees,  vary  from  8fc.  to  25ft.  in  height;  and 
the  secondary  substems,  which  form  the  trees  of  the  outer  circle,  are  from 
4  ft.  to  10  ft.  high.  There  are  upwards  of  thirty  rooted  stems  sutroundinK 
the  mother  tree;  and  30ft.  is  the  greatest  diameter  of  the  space  covered 
by  stoloniferous  branches ;  though  in  one  case  a  secondary  layer  has  reached 
as  6ir  as  18  ft.  from  the  main  trunk.  The  other  specimens  of  this  kind  of  tree 
were  fiir  inferior  in  uie  to  the  one  now  described;  perhaps  owing  to  the  cattle 
browsing  the  side  shoots,  and  destroying  the  tops  of  the  young  oIKpring; 
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o  cattle  could  enter  the  Wilderness  to  injure  the  Buruoe  growing 
there.  Besides  the  tree  mentioned,  other  anoroalies,  equally  interesting, 
occur  in  two  speciniens,  also  of  Norway 
■pnice,  which  were  blown  down  a  great 
many  years  ago.  The  nrdener,  Mr. 
YouDKi  has  be^  at  the  Whini  1 6  years ; 
and,  during  that  period,  no  di^rence, 
he  says,  has  been  obacrvHble  on  the  ho- 
rizontal portions ;  but  he  knows  consi- 
derable alteration  in  the  uptight  stems, 
both  as  regards  their  circumference  and 
heii^t.  One  of  these  is  called  the  Man- 
of-war  Spruce.  (  Jfe.BaiV.,  to  a  scale 
of  1  b.  to  IS  ft.)  It  Las  four  stems,  dif- 
fering io  height  and  distance  from  each 
Other,  as  represented  in  the  figure;  the 
tallest  being  34  ft.  in  beight  from  the 
ground-  At  first  sieht,  this  tree  seems 
to  derive  its  principal  nourishment  from 
the  lower  portion  of  the  root,  at  the  ex-  ; 
treroit^  of  the  fallen  stem  :  such,  how- 
ever, IS  not  the  case ;  for,  on  digpng 
beside  the  horiiontal  trunk,  severu 
strong  roots  were  found  to  have  pro- 
ceeded from  the  under  portion  of  it,  and 
these  roots  spread  out  many  feet,  at  a 
few  inches  under  the  surface.  In  the 
other  specimens  (y^.  S81B.,  to  a  scale 
of  lin.  to  IS  fl.),  roots  were  seen  pro- 
truding above  ground,  from  the  side  of 
the  horizontal  stem  ;  and,  when  ex- 
amined by  dicing,  the  under  surbce  was  also  found  to  have  produced 
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roots.  In  both  eianiples,  the  original 
tops  had  decayed  close  to  the  uppennost 
arborescent  branch ;  no  doubt,  in  coil' 
•equence  of  th«r  not  being  able  to  turn 
upright ;  notwithstanding,  however,  the 
extremities  of  both  have  a  tendency  to- 
wanU  the  upright  poMtioo."  (Gard. 
Jlfi^..  voL  liii.  £.249.) 

Geography.  The  commoD  spruce  ia 
indwenoua  to  the  hills  and  mouDtMni 
of  Europe  and  Asia,  in  places  where 
the  surface  of  the  soil  is  moist,  and 
the  atmosphere  cold  and  humid.  It  is 
most  common  in  Norwaj',  Sweden,  Lap- 
land, Denmark,  and  throughout  tne 
north  of  Germany.  It  is  found  on  ; 
nountains  in  France,  on  the  Alps,  the 
Pyrenees,  in  the  Vosges,  in  Burgundy, 
on  the  Jura,  in  Switzerland,  and  in  B^- 
gium.  According  to  Pallas,  it  abound* 
in  the  north  of  Russia,  and  in  Siberia  ; 
occupying  cold,  marshy,  and  springy 
places,  and  the  valleys  between  moun- 
tains.  Beyond  the  Lena,  and  in  Karot- 
■chatka,  it  is  wanting;  but  it  frequently 
occurs  in  the  Kurile  Isl^.     In  the  north 

of  Russia  and  Siberia,  it  reaches  to  the  arctic  circle,  and  in  some  places 
beyond  it ;  and  in  the  north  of  Sweden  and  Inland,  as  tar  as  h.  lat. 
fitr.  It  grows  on  the  Swedish  mountains  at  the  elevation  of  2000  ft., 
where  P.  Hjrlv^tris,  according  to  Dr.  Agardh  (Gard.  Mag,,  vol.  xii.  p.  63.),  is 
found  prindpally  in  the  plains.  On  the.  Lapland  mountain^fft  grows  at  the 
height  of  1000  ft.  The  spruce,  in  Norway,  according  to  Schouw,  extends  to 
N.  lat.  70  °,  and  there  grows  at  an  elevation  of  750  fti  In  the  south  of  Norway, 
it  grows  at  the  height  of  3000  ft.  The  order  of  hardiness  of  the  Scandinavian 
trees,  according  to  Schouw,  is :  1.  the  birch,  which  grows  aeareat  the  summits 
of  the  mountains;  2.  the  spruce  fir;  and,  3.  the  Scotch  pine,  llie  supe- 
rior hardiness  of  the  spruce  to  any  other  trees  of  the  pine  and  fir  tribe  is 
thus  established  beyond  a  doubt.  (See  Gard.  Afa^.,  vol.  xii.  p.  60.)  The 
soil  in  which  tbe  spruce  fir  is  generally  found  di^rs  trom  that  in  which 
the  Scotch  pine  siMunds,  in  being  softer  and  mmster  on  the  sur&ce. 
Among  dry  rocks  and  stones,  where  the  Scotch  pine  would  Sourish,  the 
spruce  iir  will  scarcely  grow.  The  spruce  fir,  on  the  Alps  of  Switcerland, 
is  frequently  found  above  150  ft.  in  height,  with  trunks  &x>m  4  ft.  to  5  ft. 
in  diameter,  growing  in  moist  soil  in  mountain  valleys;  and  the  timber  of 
these  trees  is  bard,  tough,  and  very  durable.  The  finest  forests  of  this 
tree  which  we  have  seen  are  on  the  southern  shores  of  tbe  Baltic,  between 
Memel  and  Konigsberg,  where  the  sur&ce  consists  of  a  thin  stratum  of  black 
peaty  schI,  incumbent  on  a  bed  of  sand,  and  the  whole  of  which  is  under 
wrater  a  great  part  of  every  winter.  We  have  also  seea  the  tree  making  a 
fine  appearance  on  rocky  banks  in  different  parts  of  Sweden;  but  scarcdy 
anywhere  in  that  country  is  it  to  be  found  in  ntuations  so  grand  and  [Uc- 
turesque  as  it  is  in  Norway. 

In  the  year  1817,  and  subsequently,  a  great  many  views  in  Norway  were 
taken  by  James  White,  Esq.,  alt  of  which  he  has  kindly  lent  to  us;  and, 
from  these  we  have  made  a  selection  to  show  the  efect  of  the  spruce  fir, 
the  Scotch  pine,  and,  aa  connected  with  them,  tbe  common  birch,  in  land- 
Bcuie  scenery. 

Ifg.  8219.  is  a  view  of  the  Paas  of  Kroglevin,  on  the  road  to  Ringerike, 
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near  the  Lake  of  Tin  Fiord,  ■howins  the  eflbct  of  the  spruce  lir  and 
the  Scotch  pine,  on  rocky  preci[ucc*.  The  take  aeen  in  the  mtddle  ditlance 
is  Tin  FJoiJ. 
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Fig.  S2S0.  ia  a  view  of  a  lake, 
and  the  Biurotinding  bills  and  mouD- 
toinfl,  near  Wasbotten,  between  tlie 
towns  of  Poragrund  and  Laurwig, 
showing  the  spruce  Gr,  together 
with  some  groups  and  masses  of 
Scotch  pine  on  mountain  scenery. 

JW.  2SS1.  ia  a  view  on  the  road 
from  Porsgrund  to  Laurwig,  not  far 
from  the  (own  of  Porsgrund,  which 

shows  the  effect  of  the  spruce  fir  on  , 

low  hills  and  in  botioma.  ' 

Fig.  8282.  is  a  view  of  Illoe 
Fors,  near  Schion,  showing  an  ex- 
tensive forest  of  Scotch  pine  on  an 

extent  of  table  land,  with  groups  of  ^^^ 

the  spruce,  aa  contrasted  with  those  of  the  birch;  and  showing  the  fine  elTect 
of  the  latter  tree  when  standing  singly,  or  in  small  loose  groups.  In  this 
reapect,  indeed,  the  birch  differs  from  luost  other  trees,  at  no  perio<l  of  its 
growth   having  a  picturesque  eflect  in  masses. 

.fflifory.     Pliny  frequently  men* 
tions  the  spruce  fir,  i^iich  tie  calla 
picca  (whence  the  French  names 
E'picea    and    Sapin-Pease),    and 
which,  he  says,  produced  tears  of  . 
resin   that   could  scarcely   be  di»-  ' 
tinguished  from  incense.     He  also  ' 
mentions  its  use  in  funeral  ceremo*  ', 
niea,  on  which  occaaions  a  branch 
was  placed  at  the  door  of  the  house 
of  uie  deceased ;  and  informs  us 
that  it  was  used  when  green  for  the  3291 

funeral  pile. 

Though  the  spruce  lir  is  generally  allowed  not  to  be  a  native  of 
Britain,  it  appears  to  have  been  introduced  at  a  very  early  period,  as  Turner 
includes  it  in  his  Namei  of  Herbei,  published  in  1546;  and  both  Gerard 
and  Parkinson  not  only  give  very  good  engravings  of  it,  but  speak  of  its 
being  found  in  great  quantities  in  different  parts  of  the  island.  The  early 
British  writers  on  trees,  however,  appear  to  have  oflen  confounded  the 
Scotch  pine  with  the  spruce  fir  ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  neither  of  the 
above^neutiooed  writers  mentions  the  Scotch  pine  at  all,  though  it  is  prob^ly 
the  tree  F^kinson  means,  when  he  speaks  of  the  "firre  tree"  growing  wild 
in  Scotland.  The  name  of  the  fir  tree,  according  to  Gerard,  was  ori^ally 
Ere  tree,  in  alluaion  to  the  use  of  the  wood  for  torches  and  fuel;  and  it  was 
also  called  the  mast  tree,  and  the  deale  tree.  The  spruce  fir  has  always  been 
considered,  in  BHtain,  as  an  ornamental  tree;  and,  from  the  time  of  Milter, 
it  has  been  introduced  as  such  in  parks  and  pleasure^round  scenery.  About 
the  end  of  the  last  centurv,  and  in  the  bc^nning  of  the  present  one,  it  was 
recommended  by  Adam,  Sang,  and  others,  in  Scotland,  and  by  Pontey  in 
England,  aa  well  adapted  for  sheltering  other  trees;  but  it  has  nei«  been 
planted  in  immense  masses  in  Britain,  as  a  timber  tree,  like  the  Scotch  pine, 
though  it  has  been  so  in  Germany ;  and,  Irom  the  various  uses  to  which 
it  may  be  applied  even  in  a  young  state,  it  well  deserves  to  be  so  in  every 
country  where  it  will  tiirive.  The  timber,  which  is  called,  in  Norway,  spruce 
pine,  has  been  for  an  unknown  period  imported  from  tiiat  country  into 
Britain,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  entire  trunks,  which  are  used  for  scafblding- 
poles,  spars,  oars,  and  masts  for  small  craft;  but  partly,  also,  sawn  into  planks 
ordeals,  known  in  commerce  aa  white  dcai,  white  Baltic  deal,  and  white 
Christionia  deal  ;  the  red  deal  being,  for  the  most  part,  the  timber  of  P.  syl- 
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v^tris ;  thou^,  bb  before  Btated,  p.  8S94.,  the  wood  of  the  spruce  is  reil, 
when  the  tree  b  grown  in  certain  soils  and  aitiiatiftna.  The  poles,  apars, 
and  oars  are  the  thinning  of  the  Norwe^n  woods ;  and  the  deals 
and  planks  are  made  from  the  larger  trees,  which  are  left.  The  slenderest 
poles  are  taken  from  the  largest  and  oldest  woodn,  and  are  called  seedlings ; 
thev  are  always  found  where  the  wood  is  most  dense,  and  very  olVen  clone  by 
the  Bide  of  a  large  tree.  The)'  grow  verv  tall  and  slender,  wholly  without 
branches,  except  at  the  summit,  and,  though  ofien  only  a  lew  inches  in 
diameter,  arc  of  great  age.  Some  curious  information  on  this  sulyect, 
communicated  by  a  Norwegian  woodman,  will  be  found  in  Moiitealh'a 
ForftUr'i  Guide,  from  p.  888.  to  p.  838. 

Poetical  AUutiatu.      According  to  some,  the  spruce  Gr  was  dedicated  to 
Diana.     Virgil  speaks  of  it  at  being  used  in  the  funeral  ceremonies  of  Mi- 

"  ProcutDbunt  piKE."  Xn.,  il.  isa 


Diik  with  bUck  pkcoi,  ind  the  loR;  mpic. 
In  the  Georgia  (lib.  ii.  SST.),  Virgil  speaks  of  the  spruce  fir  as  one  of  the 
indications  ot  a  cold  soil. 

The  British  poets  so  often  mention  the  Scotch  pine  under  the  name 
of  fir,  which  name  they  also  apply  to  the  spruce  fir,  that  it  is  sometimes  diffi- 
cult to  know  which  of  these  trees  is  meant ;  the  following  quotations,  how- 
ever, appear  to  belong  to  the  spruce  :  — 

Spenser  ipeaks  of  it   as  ''  the  fir  that  weepeth   still ;"  and  Fairfax  terms  It 

"   '  '      "u: ; "  both  evide  -'"'■■  ■ 

or,  also,  says  ;- 
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Properties  and  Uses.  The  wood  of  the  spruce  fir  is  light,  elastic,  and  vary- 
ing  in  durability  according  to  the  soil  on  which  it  has  grown.  Its  colour  is 
either  a  reddish  or  a  yellowish  white,  and  it  is  much  less  resinous  than  the 
wood  of  P.  sylv^stris.  According  to  Hartig,  it  weighs  64  lb.  1 1  oz.  per  cubic 
foot  when  green,  49  lb.  5  oz.  when  half-dry,  and  35  lb.  2  oz.  when  quite  dry ; 
and  it  shrinks  in  bulk  one  seventieth  part  in  drying.  The  value  of  the  wood 
for  fuel  is  to  that  of  the  beech  as  1079  is  to  1540;  and  its  charcoal  is  to  that 
of  the  beech  as  1 176  is  to  1500.  Both  as  fuel  and  charcoal,  the  spruce  fir  is 
superior  to  the  silver  fir.  As  fuel,  it  is  to  the  silver  fir  as  1211  to  1079; 
and  as  charcoal,  as  1176  to  1127.  The  ashes  furnish  potash ;  and  the  trunk 
produces  an  immense  quantttjr  of  resin,  fi'om  which  Burgundy  pitch  is  made. 
The  resin  is  obtained  by  incisions  made  in  the  bark,  when  it  oozes  out  between 
that  and  the  soft  wood ;  and  the  mode  of  procuring  and  manufacturing  it  will 
be  detailed  hereafter.  The  bark  may  be  used  for  tanning;  and  the  buds  and 
young  shoots  for  making  spruce  beer,  the  details  respecting  which  will  be  given 
under  the  head  of  A,  nigra.  The  cones,  boUed  in  whey,  are  considered  good  in 
cases  of  scurvy.  The  principal  use  to  which  the  wood  is  applied  is,  for  scaffold- 
ing-poles, ladders,  spars,  oars,  and  masts  to  small  vessels;  for  which  purposes, 
the  ereater  proportion  of  the  importations  of  spruce  fir  timber  from  Norway 
are  m  the  form  of  entire  trunks,  often  with  the  bark  on,  from  30  f^  to  60  ft.  in 
length,  and  not  more  than  6  in.  or  8  in.  in  diameter  at  the  thickest  end.  The 
planks  and  deals  are  used  for  flooring  rooms,  and  by  musical  instrument  makers 
and  carvers;  they  are  also  used  by  cabinet-makers  for  lining  furniture,  and  for 
packing^boxes,  and  many  similar  purposes.  The  wood,  being  fine-grained,  takes 
a  high  polish,  and  does  well  for  gdding  on ;  and  it  will  take  a  black  stain  as  well 
as  the  wood  o£  the  pear  tree.  In  carving,  the  grain  is  remarkably  easy  to 
work,  taking  the  tool  every  way.  No  wood  glues  better ;  and  hence  its  great  use 
for  lining  furniture,  and  making  musical  instruments.  The  young  trees,  espe- 
cially when  the  bark  is  kept  on,  are  found  to  be  more  durable  than  young  trees 
of  any  other  species  of  pine  or  fir,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  larch ;  and 
for  this  reason  they  are  admirably  adapted  for  fencing,  for  forming  roofs  to 
affriculturai  buildings,  and  for  a  variety  of  country  purposes.  The  durability 
of  young  trees  of  the  spruce  fir  was  first  pointed  out  by  Pontey  in  his 
Profitable  Planter  ;  and  tne  circumstance  which  led  him  to  discover  it  was, 
the  sound  state  in  which  he  found  the  dead  branches  in  spruce  fir  plantations, 
which,  though  probably  some  of  them  had  been  dead  more  than  twenty  years, 
be  uniformly  found  not  only  undecayed,  but  tough.  This  agrees  with  an  ob- 
servation of  Mitchell,  that  the  latem  branches  of  both  the  silver  fir  and  the 
spruce  fir  are  so  full  of  turpentine,  as  to  be  as  red  as  brick,  and  4  lb.  per 
foot  heavier  than  oak.  On  fiirther  examination,  Pontey  discovered  that  young 
trees,  which  had  been  employed  as  beams  in  buildings,  were  perfectly  sound  at 
the  end  of  24  years ;  the  bark,  which  had  been  left  on,  being  also  perfectly 
sound.  There  are  but  few  spruce  fir  trees  in  Britain  old  enough  to  produce 
timber  of  large  dimensions ;  but  some  of  the  older  trees  cut  down  at  Blair,  on 
the  estate  of  the  Duke  of  Athol,  have  been  used  as  spars  and  topmasts,  and 
found  equal  in  quality  to  those ,  imported  from  Norway.  The  yalue  of  the 
bark  for  tanning  is  nearly  eaual  to  tliat  of  the  birch  and  the  larch,  quite  equal 
to  that  of  the  silver  fir;  and  much  stronger  than  that  of  the  Scotch  pine.  In 
Sweden,  and  also  (according  to  Rasthofer)  in  Switzerland,  the  young  shoots 
form  a  winter  food  for  cattle  and  sheep.  The  inhabitants  of  Finmark  mix  the 
points  of  the  shoots  with  the  oats  given  to  their  horses ;  and  the  Laplanders 
eat  an  excrescence  about  the  size  of  a  strawberry,  which  they  collect  from  the 
extremity  of  the  branches,  where  it  is  produced  by  the  puncture  of  insects. 
The  floors  of  rooms  in  Norway  and  Sweden,  we  are  informed  by  Mary  Wol- 
Btonecroft,  and  also  by  Samuel  Laing,  Esq.,  (the  author  oi  Journal  of  a  Re^ 
sidence  in  Norway  during  the  Years  1834-35-36,)  are,  at  least  once  a  week, 
strewed  over  with  the  green  tops  of  the  fir  or  juniper;  which,  on  a  white 
well-scoured  deal  floor,  have  a  lively  and  pretty  effect,  and  prevent  the  mud  on 
the  shoes  from  adhering  to  and  soiling  the  wood,  giving  out  at  the  same  time. 
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when  trodden  on^  a  refreshing  odour ;  the  more  necessary  in  countries  where 
the  rooms  being  heated  bv  stoves,  for  the  sake  of  saving  fuel,  are  badly 
ventilated.     At  funerals,  the  road  into  the  churchyard  and  to  the  grave  is 
strewed  with  these  green  sprigs ;  the  gathering  and  selling  of  which  is  a  sort  of 
trade  for  poor  old  people  about  the  towns.  In  both  Sweden  and  Norway,  the 
inaer  bark  is  made  into  baskets ;  and  the  canoes,  which  are  made  of  the 
ttmber  of  the  large  trees,  and  which  are  so  light,  as  Acerbi  informs  us,  as 
to  be  carried  on  a  man's  shoulders  when  a  rapid  or  cascade  interrupts  the 
navigation,  have  their  planks  listened  together  with  strings  or  cords  made  of 
the  roots,  so  that  not  a  single  nail  is  used  in  their  construction.  The  long  and 
slender  roots  are  made  use  of  to  form  this  kind  of  strings  \  and  they  are  ren^ 
dered  flexible  by  splitting  them  down  the  middle,  and  by  boiling  them  for  two  or 
three  hours  in  water  mixed  with  alkali  and  sea  salt*    After  this,  they  are  dried 
and  twisted  into  cordage,  which  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  hemp,  both  for  naval 
and  agricultural  purposes.     In  Britain,  the  frond-like  branches  form  an  excel- 
lent protection  to  the  blossoms  of  fruit  trees  on  walls ;  being  tucked  in  among 
the  snoots  of  the  fruit  trees,  when  the  blossom  buds  o{  the  latter  are  beginning 
to  expand,  and  left  in  that  position  till  they  have  shed  their  leaves ;  by  which 
time  uie  fruit  is  set,  and  require9  no  farther  protection.     Spruce  fir  branches 
are  also  used  for  sticking  early  peas,  to  which  they  form  a  secure  protection 
from  spring  frosts ;  and  they  might  be  used  with  excellent  efibct  for  protecting 
hal&hardy  plants,  whether  against  walls  or  in  the  open  garden. 

The  Spruce  Fh-  it  one  of  the  bett  Nurses  for  other  trees,  not  only  from  its  dense 
mass  of  foliage,  which  may  be  considered  as  a  reservoir  of  heat,  but  because, 
from  its  conical  form,  and  its  being  abundantly  furnished  with  branches  on 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  it  acts  as  a  non-conductor,  and  keeps  the  soil  from 
cold  and  drought ;  and,  while  it  protects  the  plant  to  be  sheltered  from  hi^h 
winds,  it  admits  the  top  of  that  plant  to  the  free  enjoyment  of  light  and  au*. 
From  the  great  abundance  of  resin  in  the  leaves  and  bark,  the  tree  is  consi- 
dered a  powerful  non-conductor ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  snow  that  falls  on  its 
branches  melts  much  faster  than  that  which  falls  on  any  other  tree,  which 
is  another  argument  in  its  favour  as  a  nurse  plant.  William  Adam,  Bsq.,  of 
Blair,  in  Kinross-shire,  a  planter  of  great  experience,  gave  the  following  opinion 
as  to  the  comparative  merits  of  the  larch,  the  spruce,  and  the  silver  fir,  in 
1794 :  —  **  The  larch  being  deciduous,  is  not  a  good  nurse ;  and,  from  its  quick 
growth,  it  is  probable  that  it  is  a  great  robber  of  the  nourishment  of  other 
trees.  From  my  own  experience,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the 
spruce  is  to  be  preferred  beyond  all  the  other  trees  as  a  nurse.  I  have  thou-' 
sands  of  instances  of  oaks  and  elms  growing  up  uninjured  in  the  bosom  of 
spraces.  The  &ct  is  most  important,  and  reason  at  the  same  time  supports 
it.  Deciduous  trees  send  their  roots  downwards,  particularly  the  oak ;  the 
spruce  spreads  its  roots  close  under  the  surface  ;  and  their  nourishment  is 
drawn  from  different  sources.  The  larger  the  oak  grows,  the  more  it  derives  its 
nonrisbment  from  the  subsoil,  and,  consequently,  the  less  its  roots  interpose 
with  those  of  the  spruce.  This  last  rises,  in  a  regular  and  very  pointed  cone, 
so  that  it  leaves  full  space  for  the  spreading  top  of  the  oak.  The  spruce  is  thickly 
clothed  with  leaves,  and  its  branches  are  of  a  strong  unpliable  nature;  conse- 
quently, it  gives  much  nrotection,  and  does  little  injury  to  its  neighbour; 
niid,  as  it  is  very  much  feathered  and  bushy  at  the  root,  it  protects  the  forest 
tree  from  being  wind-waved.  The  larch,  on  the  contrary,  is  naked  of  leaves 
during  the  worst  of  the  season ;  and,  from  its  boughs  being  thin  and  pliable,  it 
lashes  the  neighbouring  trees  unmercifully,  and  it  is  in  a  condition,  from  its 
nakedness,  to  make  every  lash  be  felt  just  at  the  time  when  its  neighbours 
begin  to  spring.  It  has  also  no  peculiar  thickness  at  the  bottom,  to  protect 
the  others  from  wind-waving.  It  might  be  supposed  that  the  silver  fir  would 
make  as  good  a  nurse  as  the  spruce ;  but,  in  pomt  of  fact,  I  have  not  observed 
that  the  n>rest  tree  grows  so  kindly  with  this  fir  as  with  the  spruce ;  and  it 
may  be  observed  that  the  silver  fir  is  not  so  thoroughly  leaved  as  the  spruce : 
the  sides  of  the  bough  only  are  covered  with  leaves  ;  and  the  tree  itself  is 
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Dot  BO  well  clothed,  eapecinlly  near  the  aurikce  of  the  earth."  (Gen.  Rtp.  Scot., 
vol.  \y.  p.  477.) 

No  tree  U  better  adapted  than  the  niruce  fir  for  pknting  in  rerrow  strips 
for  thelirr  or  ledtuion ;  because,  though  the  trees  in  the  interior  of  the  atnp 
may  become  naked  below,  yet  those  on  the  outside  will  retain  their  branches 
from  the  ground  upwards,  and  effectually  prevent  the  eye  from  seeing 
through  the  screen.  The  tendency  of  the  tree  to  preserveits  lower  braocbea 
renders  it  an  excellent  protection  to  game ;  and  for  this  puq)aBe,  and  also  for 
the  sake  of  its  verdure  during  winter,  when  planted  among  deciduous  trees, 
•nd  cut  dowD  to  within  5  ft.  or  6  ft.  of  the  ground,  it  affords  a  very  good  and 
very  beautiful  undergrowth.  The  tree  bears  the  shears;  and,  as  iti<i  of  rapid 
growth,  it  makes  excellent  hedges  for  shelter  in  nuraerv  gardens.  Such  hedges 
are  not  unfrequent  in  Switzerland,  and  also  in  Carpothia,  and  in  some  parts 
of  Baden  and  Bavaria.      In   ISH,  there  were  spruce  fir  hedges  in  some 

Ctiemen's  grounds  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Moscow,  between  30  (t.  and  40  ft. 
^].  Atthe  whim,  already  mentioned,  p. 8897.,  a  spruce  fir  hedge  (;^.S2S3.) 
was  planted,  in  \S23, 
withplaiiUlOft.high, 
put  in  3ft.  apart  j  and, 
with  the  exception  of 
three  left  to  shoot  up, 
for  the  purpose  of  be- 
ing clipped  -into  or- 
namental figures,  the 
whole  were  cut  down 
to  5  ft.,  and  after- 
wards trimmed  to  the 
shape  represented  in 
the  figure.  The  hedge 
was  first  cut  on  Ja- 
nuary  25.,  the  year 
after  planting ;  and, 
as  the  plants  were 
found  to  sustain  no 
injury,  about  the  end 
of  that  month  has 
been  chosen  for  cut- 
ting it  every  year 
since.  Every  portion 
of  this  hedge,  Mr.  M'Nab  observes,  "  is  beautiful  and  green ;  and  the  annual 
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n  ornamental  tree,  all  admirers  of  regularity  and  symmetry  are  partial 
to  the  spruce,  unless  we  except  the  author  of  the  Planier'i  Xaiendar,  who 
says  that,  next  to  the  Lorabardy  poplar  and  the  Scotch  pine,  i|  is  the  least 
ornamental  of  common  trees  ;  the  meaning  of  the  writer  probably  being, 
that  it  has  leas  variety  in  itself,  Gilpin  is  evidently  no  great  admirer  of  the 
tree;  but  still  he  allows  it  Co  have  its  peculiar  beauties.  "  The  spruce  fir," 
heiiayB, "  is  generally  esteemed  a  more  el^ant  tree  than  the  Scotch  pine;  and 
the  reason,  1  suppose,  is,  because  it  often  feathers  to  the  ground,  and  grows 
in  a  more  exact  and  regular  shape:  but  this  is  a  principal  objection  to  it. 
It  often  wants  both  form  and  variety.  We  admire  its  floating  foliage,  in 
which  it  sometimes  exceeds  all  other  trees ;  but  it  is  rather  disagreeable  to 
see  a  repetition  of  these  feathery  strata,  beautiful  as  they  ere,  reared  tier 
above  tier,  in  regular  order,  from  the  bottom  of  a  tree  to  the  top.  Its 
perpendicdar  stem,  also,  which  has  seldom  an^  lineal  variety,  makes   the 

r»rance  of  the  tree  still  more  formal.     It  is  not  always,  however,  tlist 
spruce  fir  grows  with  so  much  regularity.    Sometimes  a  lateral  branch, 
here  and  there,  taking  the  lead  beyond  the  rest,  breaks  somewhat  through 
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the  order  commonly  observed,  and  forms  a  few  chasms,  which  have  a  good 
effect.  When  this  is  the  case,  the  spruce  ^  ranks  among  picturesque  trees. 
Sometimes  it  has  as  good  an  effect,  and  in  many  circumstances  a  better, 
when  the  contrast  appears  still  stronger;  when  the  tree  is  shattered  by 
some  accident,  has  lost  many  of  its  branches,  and  is  scathed  and  ragged. 
A  feathery  branch,  here  and  there,  among  broken  stumps  has  often  an 
admirable  efiect ;  but  it  must  arise  from  some  particular  situation.  In  all 
circumstances,  however,  the  spruce  fir  appears  best  either  as  a  single  tree, 
or  unmixed  with  any  of  its  fellows ;  for  neither  it,  nor  any  of  the  spear- 
headed race,  will  ever  form  a  beautiful  clump  without  the  assistance  of  other 
trees."  (Far.  Sceiu,  i.  p.  93^  **  Luxuriantly  as  the  spruce  fir  grows  with  us  in 
Britain,"  says  Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder,  '*  we  must  crave  for  it  the  same  justice 
we  have  demanded  for  the  Scotch  pine,  and  deprecate  any  rash  judgment 
being  formed,  either  on  its  external  appearance,  or  on  its  timber,  from 
any  other  than  the  specimens  exhibited  in  its  native  forests;  where  in- 
dividuals are  to  be  found  150  ft.  high,  and  with  trunks  5  ft.  in  diameter. 
The  spruce  fir  is  the  great  tree  of  die  Alps ;  and,  so  far  as  our  opinion 
of  its  efiect  in  landscape  may  go,  we  can  only  say  that,  with  us,  it  is 
so  mentally  associated  with  tne  grandeur  of  Swiss  scenery,  that  the  sight 
of  it  never  fails  to  touch  chords  in  our  bosom  which  awaken  the  most 
pleasing  recollections.  What  can  be  more  truly  sublime  than  to  behold, 
opposed  to  the  intensely  blue  ether,  the  glazed  white  summits  of  Mont 
Blanc,  or  the  Jungfrau,  rising  over  the  interminable  forests  of  spruce 
firs  which  clothe  the  bases  of  the  mountains ;  whilst  some  such  gigantic 
specimens  as  those  we  have  been  noticing  rise  in  groups  among  the  rocks 
before  us,  many  of  them  shivered,  broken,  and  maimed  by  tempests,  their 
dark  forms  opposed  to  all  the  brilliant  prismatic  hues  of  some  immense 
^rffeous  glacier,  which  nourishes  in  its  vast  bosom  a  mighty  river,  that 
is  doomed  to  fertilise  and  to  enrich  whole  kingdoms."  (Lauder's  Gilpin,  i. 
p.  178.)  Sir  James  Edward  Smith  observes  that  the  long,  sweeping,  fan-like 
branches  of  the  spruce,  after  broken  down  by  loads  of  snow,  and  boiste- 
rous winds,  have  a  grand  efiect  in  alpine  landscapes,  and  have  been  well 
employed  in  the  sublime  compositions  of  Salvator  Rosa  and  the  German 
engravers.  « 

The  resinous  Products  of  the  Spruce  Fir  are  of  a  different  kind  from  those 
of  most  of  the  trees  of  the  genus  Pinus.  The  sap  does  not  flow  from  the  tree 
in  the  form  of  turpentine,  but  slowly  oozes  out  from  between  the  bark  and 
the  soft  wood,  hardening  by  exposure  to  the  air.  The  principal  product  of 
this  tree  is  the  Burgundy  pitcti  of  the  shops,  which  is  the  congealed  sap 
melted,  and  clarified  by  boding  it  in  water.  To  collect  it,  the  operator, 
in  spring,  before  the  sap  is  in  motion,  cuts  out  a  strip  of  bark  3  ft.  long,  and 
1  in.  or  ]^in.  wide,  vertically  from  the  south  side  of  the  tree,  as  deep  as  the 
soft  wood,  but  without  wounding  it.  This  is  done  with  an  instrument  made 
on  purpose*  resembling  a  knife,  with  a  crooked  blade  at  one  end,  and  a 
flat  blunt  piece  of  iron  at  the  other.  The  lower  part  of  the  incision,  which 
is  brought  down  to  within  20  in.  of  the  ground,  is  cut  sloping,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  rain  water  from  lodging  in  the  groove.  As  soon  as  the  sap  is  in  motion, 
the  sides  of  this  groove  b^n  to  fill  with  resinous  matter,  wnich,  however^ 
accumulates  very  slowly ;  and  it  is  not  till  the  month  of  July  or  August  in 
the  following  year  that  the  groove  will  be  full ;  when  the  resin  is  scraped  out 
with  the  hooked-bladed  knife  before  mentioned,  and  put  into  a  conical 
basket,  or  scuttle,  made  of  bark,  till  wanted  for  manufacturing.  In  the 
spring  of  the  next  year,  a  thin  slice  of  bark  is  cut  off  each  side  of  the  groove ; 
and  in  the  August  of  the  year  following,  a  second  crop  of  resin  is  obtained ; 
but  this  is  much  inferior  to  the  first.  As  the  process  may  be  carried  so  far 
as  to  destroy  the  tree,  the  following  rules  have  been  laid  down  by  Hartig 
for  procuring  the  resin : —  1st,  To  choose  the  trees  only  from  forests  destined 
to  furnish  wood  for  fuel.  2dly,  Not  to  begin  to  extract  resin  till  within  10  or 
12  year?  of  the  period  when  the  trees  are  destined  to  be  cut  down;  and 
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not  to  collect  resin  more  than  five  or  six  times  from  each  tree.  3dl7»  Not  to 
scrape  off  the  resin  before  the  month  of  July  or  August  of  the  year  after  that 
in  which  the  groove  has  been  made,  or  its  edges  fresh-pared,  in  order  to  give 
the  resin  time  to  harden,  and  the  bark  under  it  to  heal  sufficiently  to  prevent 
the  rain  from  rotting  the  wood ;  and,  4thly,  Not  to  make  more  than  one  groove 
at  a  time  upon  a  tree  if  it  be  small,  or  two  if  it  be  large ;  and  never  to 
make  the  grooves  more  than  4  ft.  in  length  or,  more  than  lin.  or  l|in. 
in  width.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  show  that  resin  may  be  procured 
from  trees  artificmlly,  without  seriously  injuring  them ;  and  one  author  (M. 
Burgsdorf)  asserts  that,  if  the  spruce  fir  has  attained  its  full  growth,  all  its 
resin  may  be  extracted  from  it  without  injuring  the  quality  of  the  wood  for 
fuel  or  charcoal ;  while  another  (M.  Malus)  assures  us  that  the  timber  of  the 
tree  may  still  be  used  even  for  the  purposes  of  construction.  Du  Hamel, 
Hartig,  and  most  other  authors,  however,  are  of  a  very  different  opinion ; 
Hartig  having  found  that  carrying  the  process  of  extracting  the  resm  to  an 
extreme  d^ree,  not  only  renders  the  wood  unfit  for  the  purposes  of  con- 
struction, but  even  makes  it  almoat  useless  for  fuel.  In  Sweden,  and  on  the 
southern  shores  of  the  Baltic,  a  similar  opinion  prevaib ;  and  the  resin  is 
there  only  collected  from  those  trees  which  have  been  pruned)  in  which 
case  it  generally  oozes  out  from  the  wound. 

Mode  of  preparing  the  BurguwJM  Pitch,  This  pitch,  or  rather  resin,  is 
principally  made  in  the  Vosges.  The  slightest  scar  in  the  bark  of  the  tree 
will  be  sufficient  t»  make  the  resin  ooze  out ;  but  it  must  be  observed  that  it 
never  flows  to  the  ground  like  turpentine,  but  congeals  as  soon  as  it  issues 
from  the  wound,  and  remains  attached  to  the  bark  in  tears  or  crystals, 
something  like  the  sum  of  cherry  trees.  To  procure  the  sap  in  abundance,  it 
is  necessarv,  as  we  have  already  observed,  to  take  off  a  narrow  strip  of  bark, 
which  is  c(one  with  the  broad  end  of  the  instrument  before  mentioned,  or 
with  a  small  hatchet ;  great  care  being  taken  not  to  wound  the  wood.  The 
resin  from  young  trees  is  softer  than  that  from  old  ones ;  but  it  is  always 
dry  enough  to  be  put  into  bags,  in  which  it  is  kept  till  a  sufficient  quantity 
is  collected.  To  prepare  the  pitch,  it  is  first  necessary  to  melt  the  resin ; 
and,  for  this  purpose,  caldrons  are  set  in  masonry,  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  fire  only  touches  the  bottom  of  the  caldron;  and  the  chimney  is 
carried  to  such  a  height,  or  to  such  a  distance,  as  to  prevent  all  danger 
of  the  flame  issuing  from  it  being  driven  by  the  wind  or  other  causes  on  the 
resin.  A  quantity  of  water  is  then  put  into  the  caldron  so  as  to  fill  it 
4  in.  or  5  in.  high ;  and  into  this  the  resin  is  put  a  little  at  a  time,  till  the 
caldron  is  about  four  fifths  fiill.  A  gentle  fire  is  then  lighted  below, 
which  is  gradually  augmented,  till  the  wator  boils,  and  the  resin  is  all  melted. 
It  must  now  be  gently  stirred ;  after  which,  the  fire  is  withdrawn,  and  the 
resin  is  in  a  state  for  being  purified.  This  is  done  by  pouring  the  liquid 
from  the  caldron  into  a  bag  made  of  coarse  linen,  which  has  been  previously 
wetted ;  filling  it  not  more  than  two  thirds,  and  afterwards  putting  it  under 
a  light  press.  The  resin  flows  pure  and  clear  into  small  csoks  made  of 
fir  wood;  and  in  this  state  it  is  the  yellow  Burgundy  pitch  of  commerce. 
The  refuse  Ic^  in  the  sack,  being  pressed  a  second  time,  yields  a  bladker 
resin,  which  is  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  colophony  of  the  pine ; 
and  what  remains,  after  this  has  been  pressed  out,  is  burned  in  order  to 
make  lampblack.  In  general,  1001b.  of  resm,  as  collected  from  the  tree» 
yields  dO  lb.  of  Burgundy  pitch,  and  8  lb.  of  colophony.  Trees  grown  on 
fertile  soils  are  said  to  yield  a  gre^r  proportion  of  resin  than  those  grown 
on  poor  soils ;  and  the  pitch  is  said  to  be  better  when  the  resin  has  been 
collected  in  a  hot  dry  summer,  than  in  a  cold  and  humid  one.  An  essential 
oil  is  produced  from  the  Burgundy  pitch,  by  distillation ;  but  it  is  very  inferior 
to  spirit  of  turpentine.  A  strong  and  vigorous  spruce  fir  will  yield,  every 
second  year,  from  40  lb.  to  50  lb.  of  congealed  resin ;  and  this  may  be  col- 
lected for  from  20  to  25  years,  if  no  other  value  is  set  on  the  tree ;  but,  if  the 
collection  of  the  sap  be  continued  for  this  length  of  time,  the  tree  becomes 
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rotten  and  decays,  giving  birth  to  myriadfl  of  insects,  whicli  seriously  injure 
the  surrounding  trees.  It  is  therefore  better  to  cut  the  trees  down  after 
extracting  the  sap  for  10 or  12  years,  as  before  advised;  because  the  wood 
may  then  probably  be  used  for  packing-boxes.  Sec,  and,  at  any  rate,  will  be 
good  for  fuel  and  charcoal. 

Soil,  SUuathn^  Propagaiion,  and  Culture,  All  agree  that  the  spruce  fir 
requires  a  soil  somewhat  moist.  Like  all  other  firs.  Sang  observes,  it  will 
grow  and  thrive  in  soils  of  very  different  oualities ;  but  it  never  attains  larse 
dimensions  in  shallow  soils  and  exposed  places.  On  dry  soils,  it  invariably 
becomes  stunted,  produces  a  great  number  of  cones  at  an  early  ase,  and  soon 
dies.  The  checK  siven  to  large  trees  by  transplanting  also  Uirows  them 
into  bearing ;  by  which  means,  even  in  the  most  suitable  soils,  the  progress 
of  the  tree  m  making  wood  is  much  impeded.  Hence,  in  the  case  of  the 
spruce,  as  in  all  the  other  i^bi^tinse,  the  great  advanta^  of  transplanting  the 
tree  when  young.  The  spruce  fir  grows  most  luxuriantly  in  deep  loams 
and  low  situations ;  or  on  acclivities  with  a  north-^ast  aspect,  and  a  mobt 
sandy  soil ;  in  which  last  situation,  at  Bkdr  and  other  places  in'  Scotland, 
it  is  found  to  produce  timber  as  strong  and  durable  as  tnat  imported  from 
Norway.  The  mature  cones  may  be  gathered  any  time  between  November 
and  April :  they  should  be  chosen  from  healthy  vigorous  trees,  and  exposed 
to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  placed  in  a  warm  room,  or  slightly  dried  on  a  kiln ; 
after  which,  the  seeds  will  drop  out  by  merely  shaking  the  cones,  or  gently 
thrashing  them.  Fifteen  ^Uons  of  cones  will  produce  2  lb.  of  seeds  with 
their  wines,  or  1  lb.  4  oz.  without  them.  After  being  collected,  the  seeds  may 
be  kept  three  or  four  years,  and  will  still  preserve  their  vitality ;  but  it  is 
always  safest  to  sow  them  immediately  after  taking  them  firom  the  cones,  or 
in  the  course  of  the  following  March  or  April.  The  seeds  of  the  spruce  fir, 
being  nearly  of  the  same  size  as  those  of  the  Scotch  pine,  may  be  treated  in 
the  nursery  in  a  similar  manner  (see  p.2 1 79 .) ;  but,  as  the  plants,  when  they  come 
up,  are  more  prolific  in  fibrous  roots,  and  less  so  in  shoots  and  leaves,  thev 
may  be  kept  in  the  nursery,  by  frequent  transplanting,  till  they  attain  a  much 
larger  size.  The  most  convenient  time  for  planting  them  where  they  are 
finally  to  remain  is  after  they  have  been  two  years  m  the  seed-bed,  and  one 
year  transplanted;  and  the  operation  should  never  be  performed  but  in 
mild  weather,  and  when  the  air  is  somewhat  moist.  Where  the  seeds  are  to 
be  sown  to  grow  up  at  once  into  a  plantation,  without  transplanting,  the  same 
quantity  may  be  used  as  in  the  case  of  the  Scotch  pine  (see  p.  2178.).  In 
Germany,  and  in  some  parts  of  France,  according  to  BaudriUart,  the  seeds 
of  the  common  spruce  are  sown  along  with  those  of  oats,  rye,  or  barley, 
at  the  rate  of  from  2  quarts  to  4  or  5  quarts  per  acre;  and,  after  the 
crop  of  com  is  removed,  the  ground  is  enclosed,  and  left  to  become  a 
spruce  fir  wood.  The  same  thing  is  practised  with  the  Scotch  pine,  and 
various  other  forest  trees.  The  first  year  from  the  seed,  young  plants  of  the 
spruce  fir  make  very  little  progress,  not  producing  more  than  eight  or  nine 
leaves,  and  not  risiuj^  higher  than  from  1  m.  to  2  in.  The  second  year,  they 
push  from  2  in.  to  4in.;  and  the  third  year  they  put  out  lateral  branches. 
The  fourth  and  fifth  years,  the  plants  begin  to  grow  fast,  showing  whorls 
of  branches  in  the  same  manner  as  full-grown  trees.  The  period  of  growth 
for  the  annual  shoots,  from  this  year,  and  ever  afterwards,  is  from  two  to 
two  and  a  half  months ;  but  the  roots  continue  growing  the  whole  summer. 
The  e^^th  year,  the  length  of  the  leading  shoot  will  be  from  2  ft.  to  3  ft. 
Where  the  tree  is  prown  principally  for  its  branches,  either  as  undergrowth 
for  hedges,  or  as  stnps  for  shelter  or  seclusion,  the  plants  ought  to  be  placed 
5  ft.  or  6  ft.  apart,  and  thinned  out  as  soon  as  they  touch  each  other ;  but, 
where  they  are  planted  in  masses  for  the  purpose  of  producing  rods  for 
stakes,  or  poles  for  hops,  fencing,  or  spars,  they  may  be  planted  from  3  ft. 
to  6  ft.  apart  every  way,  and  not  thinned  till  they  are  of  such  a  length 
as  to  be  sufficient  for  some  useful  purpose.  Full-grown  plantations  of 
spruce  firs  should  be  dimned  either  by  cutting  out  the  smallest,  where  the 
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main  object  is  to  produce  timber  trees ;  or  by  cutting  out  the  largest  when  fit  for 
poles,  if  this  be  the  main  object.  Very  little  pruning  is  requir^  for  the  spruce 
fir,  except  in  the  case  of  large  trees ;  when  the  lower  branches  may  be  cut 
olf  close  to  the  stem,  to  the  heigh th  of  a  fourth,  or  from  that  to  a  third,  part 
of  the  height  of  the  whole  tree.  When  pruned,  the  branches  ought  to  be  cut 
off  close  to  the  stem,  in  order  that  the  wound  may  heal  over  as  speedily 
as  possible.  Hayes  mentions  a  practice  adopted  by  a  gentleman  in  Ireland, 
of  cutting  off  every  other  tier  of  branches,  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening 
those  which  were  left;  and,  by  allowing  the  branches  to  hang  down  more 
freely,  thus  to  increase  the  picturesque  appearance  of  the  tree.  {Pract* 
JVeat,,  p.  166.)  At  whatever  age  the  trees  are  cut  down,  the  roots  ought 
to  be  grubbed  up,  as  they  furnish  a  valuable  material  for  fuel  or  charcoal. 
The  season  of  felling,  where  the  bark  is  to  be  kept  on,  should  be  raid-winter, 
when  the  sap  is  in  its  most  dormant  state :  but,  where  the  bark  is  wanted  for 
tanning.  May  is  preferable ;  because  then  the  sap  is  in  motion,  and  the  bark 
easily  separates  from  the  wood. 

Siatisties.    In  the  EnTironi  of  London.  At  Mount  Grave,  Hampsteftd,  18  jenn  planted,  it  is  29  ft. 
bigh  i  at  Syon,  it  U  between  90 ft.  and  100  ft.  higfai  at  Chiiwick  Villa,  it  it  60ft.  high ;  at  Wfaitton, 

between  80  ft.  and  90  ft.  high South  of  London.    In  Somersetshire,  at  Kingtwetton,  it  is  95  ft. 

high,  with  a  trunk  3  ft.  in  diameter.  In  Surrey,  at  Bagshot  Parle,  16  yean  planted,  it  is  55  ft:  high ; 
at  Claremont,  it  is  9ft  ft.  high,  the  diaireter  of  the  trunk  8  ft.,  and  of  the  head  36  ft.  In  Sussex,  at 
Cowdrey^  it  is  80  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  3  ft.  9  in.  in  diameter.    In  Wiltshire,  at  LongleaL  80  years 

¥lanted,  it  is  99  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  4ft.,  and  of  the  head  44  ft.  —  North  or  London, 
n  Buckinghamshire,  at  Temple  House,  40  years  planted,  it  is  50  ft.  high.  In  Essex,  at  Audley  End, 
61  years  planted,  it  is  60  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  truuk  2  ft.  6  In.,  and  of  the  head  30  ft.  In  Here^ 
fordshire,  at  Haffleld,  105  years  old,  it  is  71  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  2  ft.  6  in.,  and  of  the 
head  15  ft.  In  Hertfordshire,  at  Aldenham  Alibey,  34  years  planted,  it  is  65  ft.  high.  In  Lesces. 
tershin^  at  Donnington,  38  ^ears  planted,  it  is  52  ft.  high.  In  x^orfolk,  at  Herton  Hall,  it  is  87  ft. 
high,  with  a  trunk  3  ft.  6  in.  in  diameter.  In  Shropshire,  at  Hardwicke  Gnnge,  10  years  planted,  it 
Is  28  ft.  high ;  at  Willey  Park,  18  years  planted,  it  u  40  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  1  ft.,  and 
of  the  head  20  ft.  In  Scaffordshire,  at  l>entham,  it  is  90  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  3  ft. 
4  in.,  and  of  the  head  30  ft.  In  Suflfblk,  at  Finborough  Hall,  60  years  planted,  it  is  100  ft.  high,  the 
diameter  of  the  trunk  3  ft,  and  of  the  head  50  ft.    In  Worcestershire,  at  Hadsor  House,  10  years 

Jilanted,  it  is  20  ft.  high.  In  Yorkshire,  in  Studley  Park,  the  tree  of  which  a  figure  is  given  in  our 
ast  Volume,  132  ft.  high.— In  Scotland.  In  Ayrshire,  at  Kilkerran,  55  years  planted,  it  is  95  ft. 
high,  with  a  trunk  3  ft.  6  in.  in  diameter,  and  that  of  the  head  30  ft.  In  Aberdeenshire,  at  Thainstcm, 
Si  years  planted,  it  is  67  ft.  high.  In  Argyllshire,  at  Toward  Castle,  15  years  planted,  it  is  30  ft. 
high.  In  Forflanhire,  at  Monboddo,  28  years  planted,  it  is  30  ft  high  ;  at  Courtachy  Castle,  14  years 
planted,  it  is 27 ft.  high;  another,  50  )-ears  planted,  is  55ft.  high.  In  Inremess-shire,  at  Gouan, 
40  years  planted,  it  is  60  ft.  high.  In  Perthshire,  at  lnvermay.lt  is  84  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the 
trunk  5  ft.  9  in.,  and  of  the  head  64  ft. :  at  Tavmouth,  it  is  lOo  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk 
4  ft.,  and  of  the  head  51  ft.  In  Stirlingshire,  at  Sisuchie,  it  is  96  ft.  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  2  ft. 
6  in.,  and  of  the  head  30  ft.;  at  Blair  Drummond,  190  years  old,  it  is  96ft.  high,  the  diameter  of 
the  trunk  2  ft.  6  in.,  and  of  the  head  20  ft.  —  In  Ireland.    In  Fermanagh,  at  Florence  Court,  55  years 

I  Wanted,  it  is  70  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  1  ft.  6  in.,  and  of  the  head  60  ft  ;  at  Castle  Coole,  It 
s  6Sft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  2  ft.  In  Sligo,  at  Mackree  Castle,  it  is  96  ft.  high,  the  dia. 
meter  of  the  trunk  i  ft  Sin.  In  Tyrone,  at  Baron^s  Court,  60  years  planted,  it  is  100  ft.  nigh,  the 
diameter  of  the  trunk  2  ft  6  in.,  and  of  the  head  £0  ft.  —  In  Saxony,  at  Worliti,  60  yearsplanted, 
it  is  ao  ft.  bigh,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  4  ft.,  and  of  the  head  40  ft.  —  In  Cassel,  at  Wilhelm- 
shoe,  it  is  60  years  old,  with  a  trunk  4  ft.  in  diameter.  —  In  Bavaria,  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at 
Munich,  24  years  planted,  it  is  40  ft.  high.—  In  Austria,  at  Vienna,  in  the  University  Botanic  Garden, 
30  years  planted,  it  is  50ft.  high ;  at  Briick  on  the  Leytha,  60  years  planted,  it  is  100  ft.  high.— In 
Prussia,  near  Berlin,  at  Sans  Souci,  40  years  planted,  ft  is  eOft  high. 

Commercial  Statistics.  Price  of  seeds,  in  London,  Ss,  per  lb. ;  and  of  plants, 
one  year's  seedlings.  Is,  6d,  per  thousand ;  three  years'  seedlings,  Ss.  per 
thousand;  and  transplanted  plants,  from  12 in.  to  18 in.  high,  25#.  per  thou- 
sand. At  Boliwyller,  single  plants  are  8  cents  each ;  and  at  New  York,  from 
50  cents  to  1^  dollar,  according  to  the  size. 

f.  2.  A.  a'lba  ilitcAx.    The  white  Spruce  Fir. 

Jdemiification.    Michx.  Fl.  Bor.  Amcr.,  2.  p.  207.,  Arb.,  1.  p^  133. ;  N.  Amer.  Syl.,  3.  p.  188. ;  Folr. 

Diet  Encyc,  ft  pi  521. ;  K.  Du  Ham.,  6.  p.  291. 
Synonumes.    PlnuM  41ba  Ait.  HorL  Kew.^  3.  p.  371.»  WiUd.  Berol.  Anrais.,  p.  SSI.,  L<tmb.  Pin., 

ed.  2.,  1.  t  36. ;  P.  14xa  Ehrk.  Beitr.,  3.  p.  24 ;  P.  canad^nsU  Du  Roi  Harbk.  p.  124.,  Wanak. 

Beyt.,  5.  t  1. ;  ^^bies  P£cea  f^liis,  &a,  Hort.  Angl,  2.  t  1^  Dm  Ram.  Arb.^  1.  jx  3. ;  A.  curvlAIla 

Uort. ;  single  %>ruoe,  Amer.  \  E/pinette  blanche.  Cisnada ;  Sapinette  blanche,  ¥r. 
Engraoingi.    Lamb.  Pin.,  ed.  2.,  1.  t  3& ;  Wangh.  Beyt,  &  t  1.  f.  2. :  Hort  AngL,  2. 1 1.  j  N.  Du 

Ham.,  t  81.  f  2.  i  Michx.  N.  Amer.  Syl.,  a  1 148. ;  om  jflg.  2224^  i  and  the  plate  of  this  tree  in  our 

last  Volume. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Leaves  somewhat  glaucous,  scattered  round  the  branches, 
erect,  quadrangular.  Cones  oblong-cvlindrical,  pendulous,  lax;  scales 
with  entire  margins.  (^Michx.)  Cones  from  i}in.  to  2 J  in.  long,  and  from 
^  in.  to  }  in.  broad ;  on  the  tree  at  Dropmore,  4  in.  long.    Seed  very  small ; 
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with  the  wing,  Jin.  lone. -A- 'i"'  broad.  Leaves  j  in.  long;  on  the  tree  at  Drop- 
more,  twice  the  Icngtn  of  thoae  of  A.  nigm,  very  glaucoua  when  the;  firet 
corae  out.  A  tree,  from  40  ft.  to  50  ft.  high,  a  native  of  North  America. 
Introduced  in  1700 ;  flowering  in  May  and  June. 


Society's  Garden,  10  years  planteJ,  is  3  ft.  high. 

OtAer  Varietiet.     Loiseleur  Deslongchamps  states  that,  according  to  the 

specimens  of  A.  orientilis  which  Totimefort  brought  from  the  Lerant,  this 

alleged  species  ceanot  be  separated  from  A.  Alba.     He  therefore  introduces 

Aorientalia  Toum.,  Pair.  Diet.,  vi.  p.  508.,and  Larai.  Pin.,ed.  l,,ii.  t.  39., 

as  a  variety  of  ^.  £Iba.     We  have  placed  it  at  the  end  of  this  section,  in 

small  type,  as  not  having  been  seen  by  ua  in  a  living  state,  t^ 

DcicriplioH,  ^c.     The  general  aspect  of  the  white  spruce  is  much  lighter 

thao  that  of  anf  other  species  of  the  genus.     It  has  a  tapering  trunk,  wliicb, 

according  to  Michaux,  in  America,  rarely  exceeds  50  ft.  in  height,  and  1  ft.  or 

I  ft.  4  in.  in  diameter;  and  its  branches  form  a  regular  pyramid.      The  bark  is 

considerably  lighter  in  colour  than  that  of  any  other  spruce;  the  leaves  are 

also  less  numerous,  longer,  more  pointed,  at  a  more  open  angle  with  the 

branches,  and  of  a  pale  bluish  green.     The  male  catkins  are  pendulous,  on 

long  footstalks,  and  of  a  brownish  yellow.     The  female  catkins  are  ovate  and 

pendulous.  When  ripe,  the  cones  are  small, of  a  lengthened  oval  in  shape,and 

•  a  light  brown  colour ;  the  scales  are  loose  and  thin,  round  or  bluntly  pointed, 

with  entire  edges.      The  seeds  are  m'mute,  with  a  very  small  wing,  and  ripen 

a  month  earlier  than   those  of  the  black  spruce.     When  the  tree  is  agitated 

with  the  wind,  or  when  the  cones  are  gently  struck  with  a  stick,  the  seeds 

drop  out,  and  fall  slowly  to  the  ground  with  a  tremulous  fluttering  motion, 

resembling  a  cloud  of  small  pale  brown  moths.      The  wood  is  inferior  in 

quality  to  that  of  any  of  the  other  spruces;  and  it  "  sDaps  more  frequently  in 

burning."     The  white  spruce  is  a  native  of  Canada,  New  Brunswick,  and 

^e  district  of  Maine.     It  extends  from  the  Lake  St.  John,  in  48°  or  49°,  to 

about  70°  It,  lat. ;  but  is  much  less  common  than  the  black  spruce  is  in  the 

same  districts.     Dr.  Richardson,  in  hia  AppeTidir  to  Captain  FraniHn'i  Tovr 

to  the  North  Pole,  mentions  A.  alba  as  the  most  northerly  tree  that  came  under 

his  observation ;  and  states  that,  on  the  Coppermine  River,  within  fiO  miles 

of  the  Arctic  Sea,  he  found  trees  of  it  20  ft.  high.     The  ww>d  is  considered  of 

little  value ;  but  the  fibres  of  the  roots,  macerated  in  water,  are  very  flexible 

and  tough  when  deprived  of  their  pellicle,  split,  and  cleaned ;  and  they  are 

used,  in  Canada,  to  stitch  together  the  canoes  of  birch  bark  ^see  p.  1709.),  the 

seams  of  which  are  afterwards  smeared  over  with  a  resin,  improperly  called 

Sm,  that  distils  from  the  tree.  {Mickx.,  and  Gard.  Mag.,  vol,  vi.  p.  406.) 
r.  Lambert  states  that  the  bark  is  used  in  tanning,  and  the  young  sprigs  for 
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spruce  beer ;  but  both  theM  app««r  to  be  mutakes.  Micbsux  and  Purab, 
indeed,  both  exprcMly  uien  that  the  brancbei  ere  auite  unfit  for  making 
beer;  and  Micbaui  adds  that  the  leavea,  when  bnuEed,  diflute  an  unpleamnt 
odour.  It  was  introduced  into  England  by  Bishop  Oimpton,  in  ITOO.  The 
rate  of  growth,  in  the  climate  of  London,  in  iandy  aoil  somewhat  moiat,  ia 
from  isn.  to  15(1.  in  10  years.  In  30  yean,  the  tree  will  attain  the  height 
of  froDi  30  (t.  to  40  fl. ;  but  in  dry  soils  it  seldom  reaches  either  this  age  or 
height :  indeed,  all  the  American  spruces  may  be  considered,  in  Eneland,  u 
short-lived  trees.  The  largest  specimeii  that  we  know  of  in  England  is  one  at 
White  Kntghu,  where,  in  1837,after  being  40  years  planted,  it  was  50  ft.  high; 
one  at  Dropmore  is  47  ft.  high;  and  a  plant  in  the  Horticultural  Society's 
Garden,  12^'e«rs  planted,  is  14  ft.  high.  The  tree  is  very  omuaental  when  its 
summit  is  nchly  laden  with  ci 

luiei,  -- 

t  hl^ ;  U  DHDdnie,  9  t« 

iidni,«)i»iiFbnicd,  il  U 

1 — I    i.iF—r — I.I .!• — 'tehTCHtle,l4lunpli 

ft.  hiib— InlnUnd.  At  DuWin,  la 

^   -  'WK,  a  B»1ItIc«(j.  60  jtmn 

ofthiiniD)iSft.eiB..WKl 

'  Vlfnnm,  at  BrtirE  on  Ibe  Lertbll 
.  EngliihOir--   — ' ' 

CommerdaJ  Slatiitic*.  Price  of  seeds,  in  London,  ii.  per  lb. ;  of  plants, 
two-years'  seedlings,  KM.  per  thousand.  At  Bollwyller,  plants  are  1  frame 
each ;  and  at  New  York,  50  cents. 

The  black  Spruce  Fir, 

aa.a)i.,3.p.m;  s. 

Srncm/ma.'  Piaai  nlpi  Atl.  Heri.  Ken,  X  p.  ITft,  tn/U.  Bmi.  Bmamx.,  n  iSD.,  Lami.  Mm., 
sL  «.,  1.  tSl.,  Ou  IM  florU,,  hL  Fctt,  £  p.  IBl ;  p.  auiftem  Kkr.  Ayt,  3.  p.  ej. ;  iVmt 
BiMhknii  Wamfk.  Bml.,  p.  ^i. ;  toutal*  3[noe, 

Fmtbwwi.  Lmib,  fin.,  ea.S  I.  I  37. ;  Wdii.  H.  Abih.  S7LJ,  t  !«.;  ourjK,  OSiimlUi. 
pblg  of  tiiU  trM  Id  qui  if  I  Vulume 

Spte.  Char,,  ^c.    Leaves  soli-  H^a  ..ju 

tary,  rmilarly  disposed  all 
round  the  branches;  erect, 
very  short,  somewhat  qua-  1 
drangiilar.  Cones  ovate, 
pendulous;  scales  somewhat 
undulated  ;  the  apex  of  the 
scale  crenulated  or  divided. 

(JMicif.)  Conesftom  liin.  * 

to  l}in.  long,  and  from 
fin,  to  nearly  lin.  broad. 
Seed  rather  larger  than  that 
of  A.  iSlba,  but  the  wing 
smaller.  Leaves  from  fin. 
to  fin.  long.  A  large  tree, 
ft  native  of  North  America. 
Introduced  in  1700  ;  flower- 
ing in  May  or  June. 

Varietiet.  The  kind  generally  designated  as  A.  rikbra,  P.  ritbra  Lamb.,  is  as- 
serted bv  Michsux  to  be  only  a  variety,  or  rather  wiatioa,  of  A.  olgra, 
produced  by  the  intlutnce  of  the  soil  on  the  wood.  "  The  iuhabitants  of 
the  country,  and  mechanics  who  work  in  the  woods,"  says  Hicham, "  take 
notice  only  of  certain  striking  afmearances  in  forest  trees,  such  as  the 
quality  of  the  wood,  its  colour,  and  that  of  the  bark ;  and,  from  ignorance 
of  botanical  characters,  they  give  diderent  names  to  the  same  tree,  accrading 
to  certain  variations  in  these  respects  arising  from  local  circumstances.  To 
this  cause  must  be  attributed  the  popular  distinction  of  red  and  black 


dUtiiict 
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«."  (y.  Amcr.  &fL,  iii,  p,  178.)     As  the  variety  appeara  tolerably 
ict  in  Britiah  gardens,  as  far  as  respects  the  colour  of  the  cones,  we 

have,  for  convenience'salte,  given  it  as  a  species;  though  we  entirdy  agree 

with  Micbsux  in  thioking  it  only  a  variety. 

Oetcripliim.   A  tall  tree,  attaining  in  America  the  hdght  of  70  ft.  or  80  ft.  in 
tbewoods,though  thetrunk  is  seldom  more  than  &om  I(l.3in.ta  1ft.  Sin. in 
diameter.  The  branches  spread  more  in  a  horizontal  than  in  adrooping  direction, 
like  those  of  the  Norway  spruce  j  and,  conaequently,  the  black  spruce  (notwith- 
standing  the  darkness  of  its  foliage)  has  not  the  gloomy  aspect  of  the  European 
tree.     The  trunk  is  smooth,  remarkably  straight,  and  diminishes  regularly  from 
the  base  to  the  summit,  which  is  terminated  by  an  annual  hince-like  shoot,  1  ft. 
or  I  ft.  3  in.  long.     The  bark  is  smooth  and  blackish.     The  leaves  are  of  a 
dark  sombre  green :  they  are  short,  beinj^  scarcely  J  in.  long,  thickly  set, 
stiff,  and  are  attached  singly  to  the  branches,  which  they  cover  all  round. 
The  male  catkins  are  cylindrical,  erect,  and  on  peduncles  j  about  J  in,  longj 
yellowish,  with  red-tipped  anthers.     The  female  catkins  are  oval,  and  at  first 
erect,  but  soon  become  pendulous:  they  are  purplish,  and  almost  black, 
when  young ;  but  become,  when  ripe,  of  a  dusky  reddish  brown.     When  full- 
grown,  they  are  about  IJin.  long,  and  Jin.  in  diameter  at  the  middle.  The  scales 
areblunt,rounded,very  thin,  and,  when  ripe,rugged  and  torn  on  the  margin,  and 
sometimes  half  throush  the  scale.     The  seeds  are  small,  scarcely  more  than 
a  line  tu  length,  with  rather  a  sntalt  rigid  wing.     The  rate  of  growth  of  A. 
nigra  is  more  rapid  than  that  of  A.  &1&  under  similar  circumstances.     The 
finest  speomens  that  we  have  seen  in  the  neiriibourhood  of  London  are  at 
Pun's  Hilt,neBrtheTempleofBecchus,' where,  in  1637,  there  were  several  treei 
between  60  ft.  and  TO  ft.  hi^,  laden  with  cones.  The  tree  in  the  Horticultural 
Sodetv's  Oarden,  after  being  18  years  planted,  was  SO  ft.  high.    One  at  Drop- 
more,  lately  planted,  was,  in  1B37,  10ft.  high,  bearing  abundance  of  cone*. 
A.  nlrra,  like  A.  eic^lsa,  is  liable  to  take  root  at  the  extremity  of  the  branchea, 
and  form  circles  of  trees  round  the  parent  plant.     There  is  a  remarkable 
specimen  of  this  kind  at  Syon,  of  which  fig.  2336.  is  a  portrait  to  the  scale 
of  I  in.  to  IS  ft.  The 
.  entire    mass,    which 
consiata  of  a  centre 
trec^  with   a   double 
circle  of  young  trees, 
is    30  ft.    high,    and 
30  ft.   in    diameter; 
and  the  trees  of  which 
it   is  composed  bear 
abundance  of  cones. 
One  is  described  by 
Hr.    Gorrie,    in  the 
Magatme  of  Natural 
HiHary,    vol.   it.    p, 
173.,  as  standing  in 
the  woods  of  Braco 
Castle,     Perthshuv ; 
of  which  J^.  e«S7. 
b  a  portrait  by  Mr. 
Oorrie.  TTiis  tree,  in 
ISee,  was  about  40  ; 
vcan    old,    and   its 

height  about  Mft.  Mr.  Oorrie  adds  that  a  natural  seedline,  which  had 
^rung  up  not  fiir  finini  the  mother  tree,  and  was  apparently  about  13  yean 
of  age,  was  also,  in  its  turn,  already  surrounded  by  a  numerous  and  hcslthy 
progenyof  young  trees,  proceeding  ftom  the  extreme  points  of  the  branchea. 

Geognpitf  and  Haton.     Acconling  to  Michaujc,  this  tree  is  a  native  of 
die  coMest  regions  erf'  lifortb  America ;  but  is  most  abunthuit  in  the  countries 
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lying  between  44°  and  53°  n.  IbL,  and  between  55°  and  75°.  w.  long.;  viz. 
in  l^wer  Canada,  Newroundland.  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  the  district 
of  Maine,  Vermont,  and  the  upper  parts  of  New  ILunpshire,  whpre  it  is  so 
abundant,  as  to  constitute  a  third  pan  of  the  native  forests.  Farther  south 
it  is  rarely  seen,  except  in  cold  and  humid  situations  on  the  top  of  the 
Alleghanies.  "  It  is  particularly  remarked  in  a  large  swamp  not  far  from 
Wilkeaburg  in  Pennsylvania,  and  on  the  Black  Mountain  in  South  Carolina ; 
which  is  one  of  the  lofliest  summits  in  the  southern  states,  and  is  probably 
thus  named  from  the  melancholy  aspect  occasioned  b^  the  dusky  foliage  of 
this  tree.  It  is  sometimes  met  with,  also,  in  the  white  cedar  swamps  near 
Philadelphia  and  New  York ;  but  in  these  places,  which  are  always  miry,  and 
sometimes  submerged,  its  vegetation  is  feeble."  (JlficAx.)  The  regions  in 
which  the  black  spruce  is  most  abundant  are  often  divers^ed  by  hills ;  and 
the  finest  forests  are  found  in  valleys,  where  the  soil  is  black,  humid,  deep, 
and  covered  with  a  thick  bed  of  moss  ;  and  where  the  trees,  though  crowded 
so  as  to  leave  an  interval  of  only  3  ft.,  or  at  the  most  5 IL,  between  the 
trunks,  attain  their  greatest  height.  It  is  found  in  the  same  countries  on  the 
declivities  of  the  mountains,  where  the  soil  is  strong,  dry,  and  covered  only 
with  a  thin  bed  of  peat,  and  on  what  are  called  in  America  the  poor  black 
lands ;  but  in  these  situations  it  does  not  exceed  50  ft.  in  height,  with  short 
thick  leaves,  of  a  blackish  green,  and  cones  scarcely  more  than  half  their 
usual  size.  This  tree  is  called  ^pinette  noire,  and  gpinctte  il  la  hitie,  in 
Canada;  double  spruce  in  the  district  of  Maine;  and  black  spruce  in  Nova 
Scotia.  It  has  been  long  known  in  Europe  ;  and  Josselyn,  in  his  Hitton/  of 
Neui  England,  published  in  London,  in  1672,  informs  us  that  it  was  con* 
sidered,  at  that  period,  to  furnish  the  best  yards  and  topmasts  in  the  world. 
It  was  introduced  into  England  by  Bishop  Compton,  before  1700.  Conea 
being  frequently  imported,  the  tree  is  abundant  in  British  nurseries,  and 
has  been  generally  distributed  ai  an  ornamental  tree;  which  it  richly  merits, 
not  only  on  account  of  the  colour  of  its  cones  when  young,  but  of  the 
dense  habit  of  growth  of  the  tree. 

Propertiei  and  Usei.  The  black  spruce,  according  to  Pursh,  is  of  "great 
mechanical  use"  in  America,  bexides  being  "the  tree  of  which  that  whole- 
some beverage  called  spruce  beer  is  made."  Micbaux  says  "  the  distinguish- 
ing properties  of  the  black  spruce  are,  strength,  lightness,  and  elasticity.  In 
the  dockyards  of  the  United  States,  the  spars  are  usually  of  black  ^iruc« 
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from  the  district  of  Maine ;  and  it  is  exported  in  ffcat  quantities,  for  the 
same  purpose,  to  the  West  Indies  and  Liverpool.  The  knees  of  vessels,  at 
Boston  and  in  the  district  of  Maine,  are  sometimes  made  of  the  base  of  this 
tree,  and  one  of  the  principal  roots ;  and  it  is  substituted  for  oak  in  many 
places,  where  the  timber  of  that  tree  is  becoming  scarce.  In  Maine  and 
boston,  it  is  often  employed  for  the  rafters  of  houses,  and  is  more  esteemed 
for  that  purpose  than  even  the  hemlock  spruce.  It  is  sometimes  used  for 
floors;  for  which  purpose  it  is  found  tougher  than  the  white  pine  (P. 
^trobus),  but  is  more  liable  to  crack.  In  all  these  re^ons,  but  particularly  in 
Maine  and  New  Brunswick,  the  black  spruce  is  sawn  into  boards  of  consider- 
able width,  which  are  sold  a  fourth  cheaper  than  those  of  white  pine,  and  are 
exported  in  great  quantities  to  the  West  Indies  and  to  England ;  being  used 
in  the  latter  country,  principally  at  Birmingham  and  Manchester,  for  packing- 
cases.  This  species  is  not  resinous  enough  to  afford  turpentine  as  an 
article  of  commerce;  and  the  wood  snaps  when  burning,  like  that  of  the 
chestnut. 

Mode  of  making  Spruce  Beer,    The  following  is  the  method  given  bv  Du 
Hamel :  —  "To  make  a  cask  of  spruce  beer,  a  boiler  is  necessary,  which  will 
contain  one  fourth  part  more  than  the  quantity  of  liquor  which  is  to  be  put 
into  it.     It  is  then  filled  three  parts  full  of  water,  and  the  fire  lighted.     As 
soon  as  the  water  begins  to  get  hot,  a  quantity  of  spruce  twigs  is  put  into  it, 
broken  into  pieces,  but  tied  together  into  a  faggot  or  bundle,  and  large  enough 
to  measure  about  2  ft.  in  circumference  at  the  lisature.     The  water  is  kept 
boiling,  till  the  bark  seoarates  from  the  twigs.    While  this  is  doing,  a  bushel 
of  oats  must  be  roastea,  a  few  at  a  dme,  on  a  large  iron  stove  or  hot  plate ; 
and  about  fifteen  galettes,  or  as  many  sea  biscuits,  or  if  neither  of  these  are 
to  be  had,  fifteen  pounds  of  bread  cut  into  slices  and  toasted.     As  these 
articles  are  prepared,  they  are  put  into  the  boiler,  where  they  remain  till  the 
spruce  fir  twigs  are  well  boiled.     The  spruce  branches  are  then  taken  out, 
and  the  fire  extinguished.    The  oats  and  the  bread  fall  to  the  bottom,  and  the 
leaves,  &c.,  rise  to  the  top,  where  they  are  skimmed  off  with  the  scum. 
Six  pints  of  molasses,  or  12  lb.  or  15  lb.  of  coarse  brown  sugar,  are  then 
added ;  and,  the  liquor  is  immediately  tunned  off  into  a  cask  which  has  con- 
tained red  wine ;  or,  if  it  is  wished  that  the  spruce  beer  should  have  a  fine  red 
colour,  five  or  six  pints  of  wine  may  be  left  in  the  cask.     Before  the  liquor 
becomes  cold,  half  a  pint  of  yeast  is  mixed  with  it,  and  well  stirred,  to  incor- 
porate it  thoroughly  with  the  liquor.  The  barrel  is  then  filled  up  to  the  bung- 
hole,  which  is  Im  open  to  allow  it  to  ferment ;  a  portion  of  the  liquor  being 
kept  back  to  supplv  what  may  be  thrown  off  by  the  fermentation.    If  the  ca^ 
is  stopped  before  the  liquor  has  fermented  24  hours,  the  spruce  beer  becomes 
sharp,  like  cider;  but,  if  it  is  suffered  to  ferment  properly,  and  filled  up  twice 
a  day,  it  becomes  mild,  and  agreeable  to  the  palate.    It  is  esteemed  ver^  whole- 
some, and  is  exceedingly  refreshing,  especially  during  summer.'*  (Duliatn.  Arb,, 
i.  p.  17.)     According  to  Michaux,  "  the  twigs  are  boiled  in  water,  a  certain 
quantity  of  molasses  or  maple  sugar  is  added,  and  the  mixture  is  left  to 
^rment."    The  essence  of  spruce  (which  is  what  spruce  beer  is  made  from 
in  this  country)  is  obtained  "  by  evaporating  to  the  consistence  of  an  ex- 
tract the  water  in  which  the   ends  of  the  young  branches  of  black  spruce 
have  been  boiled.*'      Michaux  adds  that  he  cannot  give  the  details  of  the 
process  for  makine  the  extract,  as  he  has  never  seen  it  performed ;  but  that  he 
has  often  observed  the  process  of  making  the  beer,  in  the  country  about  Halifax 
and  the  Maine,  and  that  he  can  affirm  with  confidence  that  the  white  spruce 
is  never  used  for  that  purpose.      He  also  states  that  spruce  beer  is  con- 
sidered very  salutary,  and,  in  long  voyages,  is  found  efficacious  in  preventing 
attacks  of  the  scurvy. 

84atiUic$.  In  England.  At  Kenwood,  Haimiftead,  40  yean  planted.  It  it  S8  ft  high,  the  diameter 
of  the  trunk  1  ft.  6  in.,  and  of  the  head  SO  ft.  In  Surrey,  at  Deepdene,  9  yean  planted,  it  U  £0  ft. 
high.  In  SuMex,atKidbrooke,itisGOft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  3  ft,  and  of  the  bead  45  ft. 
In  Wiltabire,  at  Longleat,  80  yean  planted,  it  i«  53  ft  hirii.  In  Buckinghamshire,  at  Temple  Houie, 
iO  yean  planted,  it  ii  30  ft.  high.   In  Radoonh&re,  at  Maeslaugh  Castle,  50  yoan  planted,  it  is  70  ft. 
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Can  i^nlsl,  ii  USSft.  hitn.  [n  FemmQuh,  at  Floraoce  Cairt,  Ml  Tan  planted.  It  lilfift. 
Ilh  i  ■!  tMit  Cook,  W  leiri  plvunl,  II  li  salt.  hl(h.  In  Loutfa,  ■!  Orld  I>!iiiplt,  K  jmn  pliolid, 
itliSGA.  blch. 


Cammrrciai  Slalutiet.     Plants,  in  the  London  nurserief,  two-Teara'  tetd- 
lings,  are  iOt,  per  thousand ;  transplanted  plants,  S  tt  high,  25t,  per  tboutand. 

i*.  A.  (n.)  ru'bra  J'oo-.     The  red  Spruce  Fir,  or  Nnefintadhnd  red  Pime, 

Utmli/kalbm.    Pair  Diet.  Bncrc  :  Du  Rol  HuM.,  td.  Pott.,  £.  p.  IR. 

SKm^Jmm.    P.  vuttctoii  rtttin  A-sw  Awl,  p.  73. ;  Flnui  ifiln  LoniA  /Mn,  1. 1  38. 

Afratlni,!.     Luab.  Plli.,«].  ).,  1.  t.%.  i  Wing.  Bc;L.  I.  1&  f.St.  j  and  ourj^.  SEiS. 

J!^D«c.  Char.,  ^c.     Leaves    solitary,  awl-shaped,   acuminate.     Cones  oblong, 
blunt;   scales  round,    somewhat   2-1obed,  entire.    (Lamb.  Pin.)     Leaves 
little   more  than   ( in.  long ;  slightlv  tetragonal.     Cones  about  I  in.  lone, 
and  Jin.  broad;  scales  notched.     Seeds  very  small.     A  Urge  tree,  cul- 
tivated in  England  before  1755 ;  flowering  in  May. 
rorif  (y.     A.  (n.)  r.  S  a^ulea,  A.  csrtilea  Booth,  la  a  variety  or  subrariet^  of 
which  there  are  young  plants  in  the  Flotbeck  Nursmes,  which  were  recent 
fix>m  M.  Reichenbeig  of  Ldpsic,  in   1638.     It  has  glaucous  leaves,  and 
appears  to  us  to  differ  from  A.  (n.)  rilbraonly  in  the  colour  of  the  cones. 
Deteriplion,4:c.  The 
red  spruce,  although    ' 
it  is  treated  as  a  spe- 
cies by  Mr.  Lambert,  /. 
and  b^  Pursh,  Wan-  / 
ceahem),  and  others,  r 
IS  considered   by  Mi-  y* 
chaux  to  be  merely  a   T 
variety    of  A,  nigra.    ' 
(Bee    p.  2318.)    Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Lam- 
bert, Wsngenheini  de-  / 
scribes    it   as  a  tree  I 
noi  exceeding  30ft.  in 
hc^t,  with  short,  awt- 

stu^ied,  acute  leaves,  and  a  reddish  brown  bark.  The  cones  are  rather  longer 
and  redder  than  those  of  A.  nigra,  and  covered  with  resin.  Mr.  LambMt 
states  that,  on  eiamining  two  parcels  of  cones  obtained  from  America,  he 
found  those  of  A.  rObra  "  longer,  larger,  more  obtuse,  of  a  shiniiw  reddish 
brown  colour:  the  scales  semicircuhir,  each  divided  by  a  notch  in  the 
middle,  and  with  dietr  margins  entire."  Hichaux  says  that  the  red  spruce  is 
in  no  way  inferior  to  the  black  spruce  in  the  quality  of  its  timber,  which 
"unites  in  the  highest  d^ree  all  the  good  qualities  that  characterise  the 
species."  He  also  states  Uiat,  instead  of  bein^  a  low  tree,  it  is  superior  in 
sue  to  the  black  spmce,  as  it  generally  grows  in  richer  soil;  and  that  the 
wood  is  reddish,  instead  of  beine  whit«.  In  Lawaon's  ifanual,  it  is  stated 
that  A.  rikbra  difibrs  essentially  Doth  from  A.  nigra  and  A,  ilba  in  all  its 
parts;  and  particularly  in  its  leaves,  which  are  more  slender  and  sharper- 
pointed  than  in  rither  of  these  species.  (Man.,  o,  369.)  According  to 
wangenheim,  it  is  a  native  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Newlbundluid,  and  the  more 
northern  parts  of  North  America.  It  was  cultivated  in  England,  by  Miller, 
before  1755.  The  rate  of  growth  is  the  same  as  that  of  A.  nigra,  Irom 
which  the  trees  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  and  at  Droproore, 
•eem  scarcely  to  differ,  except  in  the  colour  of  the  cones. 

l4yanpIut*d,llIi)Dft.lllfli:  InYorkiMn. 
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Hi,  at  Doblhij  in  Ih*  O 
V  if^.'  '^Bii^M^iBV^  ~S|'U'li~0>i^i>'  at  Mm 

•r  the  IHmiUayan,  Spruce  Fir. 


Spec.  Char.,  i/c.     Leave*  compressed,  tetragonnl,  straigbt,  ewl-ahaped,  sharp* 
pointed.     Cooes  oTste-oblong ;  scales  oboTste-roundish,  coriaceous,  rigid, 
siDootli  on  the  margin.     Crest  of  the   anthers  roundish,  trregularly   cre- 
nated.    {D.  Doit,  in  LanA,  Pin,)     Leaves,  in  Royle's  specimen,  and  in  the 
Horttcultund  6ocietys  Garden,  from    1  in.  to   I^in.  in  length.     Cone,  in 
Rojle's  figure,  6  in.  long,  and  2  J  in.  broad ;  scale  H  in.  in  length,  and  the 
'  1  breadth  at  the  widest  part.     Seeds  about  the  size  of  those  of  the 
n  spruce;  with  the  wine,  |  in.  long,  and  fin.  lH«ad.     A  pjTamidal 
droopin^branched  tree;  growing,  in  the  Himalayas,  to  the  height  of  50ft, 
Introduced  in  I8J8. 
Venttiet.     Dr.   Royle  observes  that  the  leaves  o!  A.  Stnithufnu,  in  Wallich's 
figure,  are  much  broader  them  those  in  his  figure ;  and  that  they  may  pro- 
bably be  different  species  or  varieties.     Judging  from  the  leaves,  the  tree 
ID  the  Horticultural  society's  Garden  appears  to  be  Dr.  Royle's  variety. 
DtMcr^tion,  ifc.     A  pvraniidal  tree,  Mh. 
or  more  in  height,  wicn  a  light  grey  berk. 
Bnochlets  remotely  verticiilate,  spreading, 
somewhat    pendulous.     Un expanded    buds 
copper-coloured.     Leaves  turned   in   every 
direcBon;  from   1  in.  to   IJin.  long;  erect 
and  spreading,  fine,  comnressed-tetnigonal, 
straight,    awCshaped,   stiff  and   mucronate, 
rigid;  p^e  green,  and   somewhat  glaucous,  A 
arising  from  a  very  faintly  marked  Hilrery  line  ^ 
in  the  grooves  between   the  angles.     Male  ■ 
catkins  Bolitary,  thick,  orsl-oblnng,  obtuse ;    1 
scarcely  1  in,  long;  yelloir,  with  numerous    I 
oblong-obtuse,  revolute,  brown  scales    torn    j 
on    the     margin.      Anthers     linear-wedge-    r 
shaped  ;  8-celled,  opening  beneath  longitudi-       -r*^ 
nally  by  two  fiasures ;  S  lines  long ;  crowned 
with  a  roundish,  slightly  crenulated,   carti- 
laginous, rather  rigid,  convex  crest.     Cones   I 
terminsl,  solitary,  p^idulous,  ovate-oblang 
cylindrical,   4 — 7  in.   long,    swelled    in    the 
middle;    scales    obovatcHoundish,   coriace- 
ous,   rigid,  quite    entire,   rarely    cracked 
brown,  convex,  sniooth,  loosely  imbriL-sted. 
8«eds  wedge-shaped,  angled ;  brown,  with  a  crustaceous  testa ;  wing  unequally 
■idad,  obovate,  thinly  membranaceous,  dark  yellow,  truncate  al  the  apex,  obso- 
letely  crennlated.  {Lamb,,  XaifM.,and  obs.)     According  to  Royle,  a  very  fine 
resin  is  secreted  on  the  cones,  which  would  yield  a  superior  kind  of  turpentine. 
The  rate  of  growth  of  this  tree  in  British  gardens  is  almost  as  rapid  as  tbat 
of  the  common  spruce,  perhaps  equally  to.    A  tree  at  Hopetoun  House, 
raised  firoro  seed  in   1818,  was,  in  June,  1837,  I7ft.  Gin.  high;  though  the 
eariy  growth   of  the  plant  had  been  checked    by  its  having  been  kept  for 
two  years  in  a  pot.     The  tree  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden  has 
been  8  years  planted,  and  is  12  tL  high.     The  Himalaya  spruce  is  a  native 
of  KamaOD   and  Sinnore;  and,  according  to  Professor  Don,  it  is  chiefly 
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distinguished  from  A.  orientitlis  Toum,  P,  orientaliis  Lmib.  Pin.y  t.  39.,  a 
nearly  related  species  from  Armenia  and  the  western  parts  of  Georgia,  by 
its  more  compressed  and  slenderer  leaves,  and  by  its  larger  cones  with 
broader  scales.  Cones  of  this  species  were  first  sent  to  the  Earl  of  Hope- 
toun,  by  Dr.  Go  van  pf  Cupar,  m  1818;  who  had  received  them  from  his 
son  in  the  East  Indies,  under  the  name  of  khutrow ;  and  from  these  seeds 
six  plants  were  raised  the  same  year.  After  having  been  kept  in  pots  for 
two  years,  two  of  them  were  planted  in  the  arboretum  at  Hopetoun  House, 
one  was  sent  to  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  and  the  remainder  to 
the  Botanic  and  Experimental  Gardens  at  Edinburgh.  We  have  already 
mentioned  that  the  larger  of  the  two  at  Hopetoun  House  was  17  ft.  6  in.  in 
June,  1837 ;  the  diameter  of  the  trunk,  at  1  ft.  from  the  ground,  2  ft.  2  in. ; 
and  of  the  space  covered  by  the  branches,  lift.  The  branches,  Mr.  Smith 
informs  us,  are  a  little  pendulous;  and  the  leading  shoot,  in  1836,  was 
about  18  in.  long.  Some  scions  from  the  side  branches  of  this  tree  have 
been  grafted,  in  the  herbaceous  manner,  on  the  common  spruce,  at  the 
height  of  4  ft.  or  5  ft.  from  the  ground,  allowing  three  or  four  tiers  oi  branches 
of  the  spruce  to  remain;  and  the  contrast  between  these  branches  and 
those  of  the  Himalayan  spruce  is  very  striking.  Several  plants  have  been 
raised  from  the  trees  at  Hopetoun  House  by  cuttings,  which  form  as  hand- 
some young  trees  as  those  nused  from  seed.  Cones  and  seeds  have  since 
been  received  by  difierent  persons ;  and  there  are  several  in  Lawson's  museum, 
Edinburgh.  These  cones,  it  is  observed,  are  in  size  and  shape  somewhat 
resembling  those  of  A,  excelsa,  but  differ  in  their  scales,  which  are  almost 
round  and  entire  on  the  margin  ;  while  those  of  the  Norway  spruce  are  of  a 
rhomboidal  shape,  and  rugged  or  notched  on  the  outer  extremity.  The  seeds 
and  wings  are  also  very  similar.  (Lawson*t  Manual,  p.  370.)  There  can 
be  little  or  no  doubt,  but  that  this  tree  is  as  hardy  in  the  climate  of  Britain 
as  the  common  spruce;  and,  as  it  is  unquestionably  more  ornamental,  it 
well  deserves  a  place  in  every  collection.  It  is  readily  propagated  by  cut- 
tings ;  and,  as  the  trees  in  this  country  will  probably  m  a  short  time  pro- 
duce cones,  plants,  if  there  should  be  an  extensive  demand  for  them,  will 
soon  be  nearly  as  cheap  as  those  of  the  common  spruce  fir.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  price,  in  the  London  nurseries,  is  2lt,  each.  A  great  many  plants 
of  this  species  have  been  raised  in  Knight's  Exotic  Nursery,  from  seeds 
received  fromi  the  Himalayas,  and  extensively  distributed  under  the  name  of 
P.  Pindrow,  Some  confusion  in  the  description  of  this  species,  in  the  Penny 
Cycloptsdia  and  in  Lawson's  Manual,  has  resulted  from  the  cones  in  Dr. 
Wallich's  figure  being  placed  upright,  which,  if  they  had  been  actually  so, 
would  have  constituted  it  a  Pfcea;  and,  accordingly.  Dr.  Lindley  calls  it  the 
Indian  silver  fir.  (See  Professor  Don,  in  Lambert's  third  volume,  t.  88.) 

1  6.  A,  (?  E.)  ORiENTA^Lis  Toum.    The  Oriental  Spruce  Fir. 

Identification.    Tourn.  Cor.,  41. ;  Du  Ham.  Arb.,  1.  p.  4. 

SjfHonjftHe.    Plnus  orientiUit  Lamb.  Pin.,  ed.  2.,  1.  t  39.,  Lin  Sp.  PL,  14S1.,  Syst,  ed.  Reich.,  4. 

p.  178.,  VUman.  Sp.  PI.,  5.  p.  S46. 
Engraving.    Lamb.  Pin.,  ed.  2.,  1. 1  39. 

Spec.  Ckar.f  ^.  Leaves  soUtary,  tetragonaL  Cones  ovate-cjrlindrical ;  scales  rhomboid.  (Lamb, 
Pin.)  Mr.  Xambert  states  that  he  inserts  this  q)ecies  on  the  authority  of  Tournefort,  who  says 
(F(Oy.  du  Levant.,  p.  388.)  that  he  found  it  growing  in  the  vicinity  of  lYebisonde,  where  it  is  known 
by  the  name  of  elate.  Its  trunk  and  branches  he  states  to  lie  about  the  sise  of  those  of  /'icea 
pectin&ta.  The  leaves  are  4  or  5  lines  in  length,  and  not  more  than  half  a  line  in  breadth ;  their 
colour  is  a  shining  greenish  brown.  The  cones  are  described  as  being  nearly  cylindrical,  i^ut 
8|  in.  long,  and  8  or  9  linn  in  diameter ;  pointed,  and  composed  of  soft,  thin,  rounded  scales,  which 
cover  very  minute  and  resinous  seeds.  The  above  description  was  written  in  1804^  before  Mr. 
Lambert  had -seen  a  specimen  of  A.  orientiilis,  either  recent  or  dried,  firom  a  drawing  made  of  the 
plant  in  the  time  of  lournefort.  Previously  to  the  publication  of  his  second  edition,  Mr.  Lambert 
received  a  specimen  from  Sir  Gore  Ousely,  collectea  by  that  gentleman  in  the  vicinity  of  Teflis ; 
from  examming  which,  he  states  the  specific  distinctions  of  ^1.  orient&lis  to  be :  **  short  quadran- 
gular leaves,  closely  and  imbricately  arranged  on  the  branches ;  and  oblong  elliptical  cones,  four 
timet  shorter  than  those  of  A.  excelsa,  with  rhomboidal  entire  scales.  The  leaves  are  twice  or 
thrice  shorter  than  '.those  of  A.  excelsa,  and  are  distinctly  mucronulate,  not  pointless,  as  repre- 
sented in  Mr.  Lambert's  figure.  The  scales  of  the  cone  finally  become  emarginate,  or  slighUy 
crenulate.  Mr.  Lambert's  figure  being,  according  to  his  own  account,  very  imperfect,  we  have 
not  copied  it  'We  have  already  mentioned,  under  A.  61ba,  the;opinion  of  Loiseleur  Deslong- 
champs  (formed,  as  he  states,  after  comparing  the  drawings  made  for  Toumefort  with  the  sped, 
mens  of  A.  ftlba  brought  from  America  by  Michaux),  that  A.  orientiiUs  is  only  a  variety  of  that 
species.  (See  N.  Du  Ham.,  v.  p.  S9l.}    We  think  it  only  a  variety  of  A.  excelsa. 
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Sect.  ii.     leaves  Jlal,  generally  ghitcous  beneath,  im^aficfly 

2-rowed. 

t  7.  A.  Dovohi'stl  Lbdl.     The  trideni-bracted,  or  DoDglaa's,  Spruce  Fir. 

TdnUitMUn.    LiiKlllnFnin.Cyc.,t.ji.3°. 

Siamaimet.    P.  (uinUa  Lamb.  Phi.,  hL£.,  S.  t.  47..  Purili  Fl.  Amcr.  Scjrf.,  2.  a.aVI.;  A.  nlirSt. 
Blili«r£ii>louiOaugltMiS>bln(MSS.,  Limb.  Fin,,  id].  3.  L  90. :  UieNooUuFlr.JnM  In  Ain't 

Xttn'lM'-    Limlx  Vin.  «d.  £,  S.  L  47..  and  toL  3.  t  sa  i  our  fit,  ej30..  from  ■  ipoHnieii  iml 
llrtCh  (Ht  U  IB  b;  Ur,  M'N«b,  Jun.,  of  Oir  CjUtdoniim  Horlicullursl  Sodclj'i  Cnfm  ;  ind  Iho 

Socict;')  OiTMB,  UK)  frnu  m  dnwlDg  In  the  pnucHlDii  of  the  Uoitlcultuni  Ssdety. 
^ec.  Char.,  ^c.  Leaves  flat,  blunt,  entire,  pectinate,  silvery  beneath.  Cones 
ovBte-<A1oag.  Bracteas  elongiit«d,  linear,  S^ointed.  (I>.  Don  in  Latab. 
Pitt.)  LeaTca  from  1  in.  to  1}  in,  long.  Cones  from  3]  in.  to  4  in.  long, 
and  l^in.  to  Ifin.  broad;  scales,  without  the  brgctca,  l|^in.  long,  and 
the  same  broad;  with  the  bisctea,  I  jin.  in  length.  Seed,  with  the  ving, 
lia.  lone,  and  fin.  broad;  without  the  wing,  ^in.  long,  and  .A'"'  broad. 
The  seeds  are  about  the  same  size  as  those  of  ^cea  pectin^ta,  but  more 
oblong.  CotyledoDS,  ?.  A  native  of  the  north-west  coast  of  North  Ame- 
rica,  where  it  was  discovered  by  Menzies  about  1797,  and  afterwards  bf 
Douglas,  who  introduced  it  in  16S6.  It  flowers  at  Dropmore  in  May. 
Farietiet.  Pursh  states  that  he  has  among  his  specimens  two  varieties,  or 
probably  distinct  species,  which,  for  want  of  the  fructification,  he  can  not 
decide  upon.  One  has  acute  leaves,  green  on  both  sides ;  and  the  other 
emarginate  leaves,  glaucous  beneath.  The  seedling  plants  of  A.  Dougluati, 
raised  in  England,  exhibit  some  diflerence  in  the  length  and  width  of  their 
foliage ;  but,  as  far  as  we  have  observed,  none  worthy  of  being  propagateii 
by  extension  as  a  distinct  variety.  Mr.  M'Nab,  jun.,  and  Mr.  Lawson,  how- 
ever, inform  uB  that  there  is  a  very  distinct  variety  in  several  gardens  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh,  which  was  raised  from  seeds  sent  home 
by  Dnunmond.  The  largest  specimen  is  in  the  collection  at  Lahilt,  near 
Largo,  in  Fife,  where  it  is  14  ft.  high ;  and  there  is  one  in  the  Caledonian 
Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  under  the  name  of  A.  (aiifolia,  which,  in 
1837,  was  5  ft.  high.  From  what  Mr.  M'Xab,  jun.,  told  us,  it  may  be 
described  as  follows :  — 

I  A.  2>.  S  laxifiUa.  —  Stem  and  side  branches  straight ;  while  in  A.  Don- 
gilsti  they  are  always,  when  young,  more  or  less  in  o  zigzag  direction, 
though  they  become  eventually  straight.  Leaves  twice  the  length 
of  those  of  A.  DougliLsn,  and  of  a  much  deeper  green.  Fig.  2830, 
is  from  a  specimen  and  a 
sketch  received  from  Mr. 
M'Nab,  showing  the  foliage 
and  manner  of  branching  of 
A.  DougUsil  in  the  Cale- 
donian Horticultural  So- 
ciety's Garden,  and  which 
corresponds  exactly  with 
the  trees  of  this  name  in  the 
London  Horticultural  So- 
ciety's Garden, and  at  Drop- 
more.  J^.  £831.  is  from  a 
sketch  of  the  mode  of  rami- 
fication and  of  the  foliage  of 
a  tree  named  A.  faxif&lia  in 
the  Edinbunh  BoUnic  Gar- 
den, and  which  was  raised 

from  seeds  recdved  Irom  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Drummond,  after 
the  arctic  expedition.  It  is,  Mr.  M'Nab  observes,  an  upright-growing 
tree;  and,  with  its  loiv  and  dork  leaves,  very  distinct  from  all  the 
s  of  A.  DougUUti  that  he  had  seen  elsewhere.  The  tree 
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o£A,  D.  texifdlia  in  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Glarden  is  8  ft.  high,  di- 
ameter of  the  head  4  ft.  6  in.,  and  of  the  trunk  3  in.  The  tree 
of  A.  Douglasit  in  the  Caledouian  Horticultural  Society's  Garden 
Mr.  M'Nab  describes  as  a  large  bush,  with  a  very  weak  leading 
shoot,  8  ft.  high,  diameter  of  the  head  10  ft.,  and  of  the  trunk  4  in. 

Description,  ^c.  A  large  conical  tree,  with  a  rugged  greyish  brown  bark, 
from  6  in.  to  9  in.  thick,  and  abounding  in  balsamic  resin.  Leaves  somewhat 
pectinate  and  spreading,  narrow-linear,  obtuse  on  the  margin  and  apex,  quite 
entire,  fiat ;  dark  green  above,  marked  on  the  middle  with  a  depressed  line, 
and  silvery  beneath ;  1  in.  long.  Male  catkins  short,  dense,  obtuse,  scarcely 
}  in.  long.  Bracteas  scarious,  concave,  very  obtuse,  ciliate  and  torn  on  the 
margin.  Anthers  obcordate,  ver^  short,  2-celled ;  crest  very  short,  obtuse, 
thick,  tubercle-like.  Cones  termmal  on  the  apex  of  the  branches,  solitary, 
pendulous,  ovate-oblong,  bright  brown,  with  many  linear  acuminate  bracteas 
at  the  base ;  scales  roundish,  concave,  coriaceous,  quite  entire,  persistent, 
smooth.  Bracteoles  linear,  tricuspidate,  cartilaginous  and  membranaceous, 
twice  as  long  as  the  scales ;  teeth  acuminate,  middle  one  by  much  the  longest, 
fieeds  oval ;  testa  crustaceous ;  wing  elliptic,  obtuse,  chestnut  brown,  slightly 
convex  on  the  exterior  margin.  (Lamb.,  Penn,  Cyc,  and  obs.)  According  to 
Douglas,thetrunksof  this  species,  in  the  forests  of  the  north-west  of  Ame- 
rica, vary  from  2  ft.  to  10  ft.  in  diameter,  and  from  100  ft.  to  180  ft.  in  height. 
Occasionally,  the  tree  arrives  at  still  greater  dimensions ;  as  a  proof  of  which, 
Douglas  mentions  a  stump  which  still  exists  near  Fort  Ueoree,  on  the 
Columbia  river,  wliich,  exclusive  of  the  bark,  and  at  3  ft.  from  the  ground, 
measured  48  ft.  in  circumference.  The  bark  in  young  trees  has  its  recepta- 
cles filled  with  a  clear  yellow  resin,  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  the  balm 
of  Gilead ;  and  the  bark  of  old  trees  is  said  to  make  excellent  fuel.  The 
timber  is  heavy,  firm,  with  few  knots,  about  the  same  yellow  colour  as  that  of 
the  yew,  and  not  in  the  least  liable  to  warp.  The  rate  of  growth  of  this  tree, 
in  the  climate  of  London,  appears  to  be  nearly  as  great  as  that  of  the  common 
spruce;  but,  as  it  has  a  tendency  to  send  out  a  profusion  of  side  branches, 
it  does  not  increase  in  height  so  much  as  it  does  in  width  and  bushiness. 
It  often  protrudes  two  srowths  in  a  season,  but  often,  also,  sends  up  contend- 
ing leading  shoots.  When  this  is  not  the  case,  the  terminal  shoot  of  the 
season,  under  favourable  circumstances,  in  a  tree  6  ft.  hich,  is  from  1  ft.  3  in.  to 
I  ft.  8  in.  in  a  year.  The  tallest  specimen  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
London  is  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden ;  where,  in  1837,  10  years 
from  the  seed,  it  was  10ft.  high*  A  plant  at  Dropmore,  of  the  same  age,  was, 
in  August,  1837,  19  ft.  high,  and  bearing  several  cones. 

Geography,  Hittory,  S^c,  ^^bies  Douglasti  is  found  in  immense  forests  in 
north-west  America,  from  43°  to  52°.  n.  lat.  It  was  originally  discovered 
by  Mr.  Menzies,  at  Nootka  Sound,  when  he  touched  at  that  coast  during  his 
voyage  round  the  world  with  Captain  Vancouver,  in  1797  ;  and,  from  a  speci- 
men without  flowers  or  cones,  a  figure  was  published  by  Mr.  Lambert,  under 
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thenameof /'InuB  faxifolia,  in  1636.  It  was  also  gathcreJ  on  the  banks  of 
the  Columbia  by  Mr.  Lewis,  and  sjieciniens  of  it  were  seen  in  his  herbariutn 
by  Purah.  In  1625,  the  tree  was  re-diacovered  by  Doiulas,  and  cones 
were  Kent  home  by  him,  from  which  plants  were  raiaed  by  the  London  Hor- 
ticultural Society,  in  1 626,  aiid  disb-ibnted  throughout  the  country.  The 
trees  appear  to  be  as  tiardy  in  England  a«  the  silver  fir ;  and  in  Scotland,  in 
Penhshire,  at  Methven  Castle,  they  produce  shoots  of  from  t  d.  ^in.  to  1  ft. 
6  in.  long  every  year.  The  tree  bore  cones,  for  the  first  time  in  England,  at 
Dropmore,  in  1835,  when  the  plant  there  already  mentioned  produced  one 
cone.  This  year  ( 1837)  it  has  above  a  dozen  ;  so  that,  in  all  probability,  there 
will  soon  be  abundance  of  seeds  of  this  apecics,  from  which  extensive  planta- 
tions may  be  raised,  and  the  value  of  the  species  as  a  timber  tree  proved. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  plant  h  readily  propagated  by  cutting%  which  appear  to 
make  as  good  trees  as  seedling  plants. 

Staliuta.  Inthen*1(hIiaurhciDdi>r  Lanili>n,*INui»1LHU),  lti>9ft.b1|lii  <itllKDukcart>e- 
THHtiirc-i  Villi.  (tCliliwlck,  and  BlHcndim  RKlarr,  flA.  hl^h.  In  Kgnt,  (t  Cobham  lUll.  It  li  S  ft. 
blili.  In  Bnirordahln,  it  FLIwick  Houie.  it  li  6  n.  hlfh.  In  Sctkihire,  it  Hlghclere,  it »  6lt.  hlih  : 
uEnglcBcM  Hduw,  Id  ft.  htgh.  in  Hcitfordihire,  it  Dmntiuri.lt  liSa  lilKhi  at  Chabunt.Tt  ia 
9ft.  (ibh.  In  V«kililn,USi:otatiT,lQtli<iirdHiiirj.Wo^E*i,,illillin.*iii  hlib.  In  SUHbrd- 

■liire,M  RoLLnloD  HilT.it  iiSft.  hl|h In  Scotlind, •(  Edinbur^,  in  the  ExptrinKnuUiirden, 

Inierleitta,  il  it  Sft.  Bin.  Ill|b.  In  CraniR..il  Cool,  Itiiltft.  higb.  lnDuinlVi«>liir>,  itJirdinc 
Hill,  Itltl3n.«ln.  hl(b.  In  Flhidiln,  it  LiMll.  the  tuiclj  lijift.taigli.  In  RenCrcmbin!,  u 
CildcleuchiDuialu^w,  tbcipeclHii1ft.eiD.  hlgb. 

1  8.  A.  Mbkzib'sh  Douglas.  Hensies's,  or  the  u^rted-dranrheii.  Spruce  Fir. 

i-lnui/lcatlon.    Doug.  MS,  Lindl.  In  Penn.  Cfc,  1.  ;u  M. 

%aoiv>«.    J-lontHeniii.ilLiiiib.Pln.,  3,         «™  ft.™  l,   hm       d  b    •c«urt 

in  tba  HortlcultuH]  Sodety^j  bvUirium  wiit  bomp  b;  Dougiii. 
Spec.  ChttT.,^c.     Leaves  acute.  Bat;  silvery  beneath,  turned  in  every  direc- 
tion.   Cones  cy- 
lindrical ;    scales 

ecarious,  gnawed 

on     the    margin. 

(2).  Don  in  Lamb. 

P'm.y  Leaves  }in. 

long.  Cones  from 

2]in.to  Sin.  long, 

and  from  I  in.  to 

IJin. broad;  scales 

jin.long,and  }in. 

broad.     9eed  ve- 
ry small,  scarcely 

^  in.  long ;    with 

the     wing,    %  in.  / 

long.    A  native  of  1 

the  north  of  Ca-  ' 

lifomia,   where  it  | 

was  discovered  by  I 

Douglas,  end  in-  { 

troduced  by  him 

in  1831. 

DeKTiption,ic,  A 
tree  with  the  gene- 
ral appearance  o(  A. 
Dougli&n.  Branch- 
es and  branchlets  tu- 

bercled.  Buds  ovate,  " 

acute,  covered  with  resin.    Leaves  turned  in  every  direction,  resupinate  from 
being  twisted  at  the  base,  linear,  mucronulate,  incurved ;  silvery  beneath, 
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articulated  with  an  elevated  tubercle,  very  short,  not  more  than  2  in. 
long,  rigid,  rather  sharp-pointed,  and  very  soon  falling  off  the  dried  spe- 
cimens. Cones  pendulous,  cylindrical,  3  in.  long ;  scales  elliptic,  obtuse, 
loose,  somewhat  wavy,  cartilaginous  and  scarious;  bright  brown;  ragged, 
when  mature,  on  the  upper  margin^  persistent  after  the  seeds  nave 
dropped.  Bracteoles  lanceolate,  acute,  rather  rigid,  irregularly  crenulated 
on  the  margin ;  half  the  length  of  the  scales.  Seeds  small,  brown,  first 
convex,  and  then  fiat ;  wing  somewhat  elliptic,  slightly  and  irr^iularly 
crenulated  at  the  apex;  the  other  margin  straisht,  thick,  and  revolute. 
(Lamb,,  Penn,  Cyc,  and  observations.)  Douglas  describes  the  wood  of  this 
species  as  being  of  excellent  quality ;  but  little  is  known  respecting  the  habit 
of  the  tree.  It  was  found  on  the  north-west  coast  of  America,  in  North 
California ;  and  named  by  its  discoverer  in  honour  of  our  much  esteemed 
friend,  Archibald  Menzies,  Esq.;  a  botanist  who  has  introduced  many  valu- 
able species;  and  who,  having  discovered  many  others,  of  which  he  was 
unable  to  procure  seeds,  nearly  40  years  ago,  has  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
them  at  length  introduced,  and  brought  into  general  cultivation.  Only  a  very 
few  plants  of  A.  Menziestt  were  raised  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden 
in  the  year  1832;  so  that  the  species  is  at  present  extremely  rare  in  this 
country ;  it  is,  however,  as  we  are  informed  by  Mr.  Lawson  and  Mr.  M'Nab, 
jun.,  much  more  plentiful  in  Scotland.  The  plant  in  the  Horticultural 
Society's  Garden  is  nearly  3  ft.  high ;  and  there  are  plants  about  the  same 
height  at  Hishclere  and  Hendon  Rectory.  It  is  readily  propagated  by  cut- 
tings; and  plants  may  be  procured  in  the  nurseries  at  3  guineas  each. 

1  9.  A.  canade'nsis  L.    The  Canada  Ptne,  or  Hemlock  Spruce  Fur. 

JdetU^eatian.    Michx.  N.  Amer.  Syl.,  &  pi  185. 

Si^naiiiftnes.    P.  canadensis  Lin.  Sp.  Pl^  14S1. ;  P.  ameriduia  Du  Roi  Harbk»,  ed.  Pott,  2.  p.  151., 

Aii.  Hori.  Kew.,  5.  p.  370.,  Lamb.  Pin.,  ed.  S.,  1.  t  4&,  Smith  in  Ileet*s  Qfc.,  No.  29. ;  P.  jtbiet 
I  americtoa  Marsh,  Arb.  Amer.,  pi  103. ;  Penuse,  by  the  French  in  Canada ;  Sapin  du  Canada,  Pr. ; 

Schierlingi  FichCe,  Qer. 
Bngravingt.    Lamb.  Pin,  ed.  8.,  1.  1 45. :  Michx.  N.  Amer.  SyL,  &  1 149. ;  K.  Du  Ham.,  5l  t  82. 

£1. }  and  the  plates  of  this  tree  in  our  last  Volume. 

Spec,  Char,,  ^c.  Leaves  solitary,  flat,  slightly  denticulate,  obtuse,  two-ranked. 
Cones  oval,  terminal,  pendent,  naked,  scarcely  longer  than  the  leaves.  (Lois,) 
Leaves  from  f  in.  to  4  in.  long,  and  ^  in.  broad.  Cones  from  f  in.  to  |  in. 
long,  and  f  in.  broad ;  scales  round-oblong,  4  in.  long,  and  i  in.  broad. 
Seed  very  small,  scarcely  ^  in.  long ;  and  witii  the  wing,  fin.  long.  Native 
of  North  America.     Introduced  in  1736. 

Deicription,  The  hemlock  spruce,  in  Europe,  is  a  most  elegant  tree,  from 
the  symmetrical  disposition  of  its  branches,  which  droop  gracefully  at  their 
extremities,  and  its  light,  and  yet  tufted,  foliage.  In  Amenca,  while  the  tree 
is  youn^  and  under  30  ft.  high,  it  is  as  beautiful  as  in  England ;  but,  when  it 
attains  its  full  growth,  Michaux  informs  us,  the  large  limbs  are  usually  broken 
off  4  ft.  or  5  ft.  from  the  trunk,  and  the  withered  extremities  are  seen  ''  staring 
out  *'  through  the  little  twigs  which  have  sprung  out  around  them.  "  In 
this  mutilated  state,  by  which  it  is  easily  recognised,  it  has  a  disagreeable 
aspect,  and  presents,  while  in  full  vigour,  an  image  of  decrepitude?  This 
breaking  of  the  limbs  is  attributed  to  the  snow  lodging  upon  the  close,  tufted, 
horizontal  branches ;  and  it  never  happens  to  young  trees,  the  wood  of  which 
is  more  elastic.  (See  p.  2137.)  Michaux  adds  that  the  woods  in  the  northern 
states  are  filled  with  dead  trees  of  the  hemlock  spruce;  but  he  is  unable  to 
say  whether  they  have  been  killed  by  an  insect,  or  by  some  other  cause.  The 
dead  moss-grown  trees  of  this  species,  he  adds,  <*  which  stand  mouldering 
for  20  or  30  years,  deform  the  forests  of  this  part  of  the  United  States ;  and 
give  them  a  gloomy  and  desolate  appearance.'*  This  species  has  the  pecu- 
Rarity  of  sometimes  ceasing  to  grow  at  the  height  of  2  ft.  or  2  ft.  6  in.  In  this 
state,  says  Michaux,  it  has  a  pyramidal  shape,  and  its  compact  tufted  branches 
adhere  to  the  ground.  The  trunk  of  the  hemlock  spruce  is  straight,  and  of 
uniform  size  for  two  thirds  of  its  height.    The  branches  are  numerous  and 
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spreadinff,  but  slender  in  proportion  to  their  extent.  The  bark  is  light- 
colourea  and  smooth,  except  on  very  old  trees.  The  leaves  are  from  ( in.  to 
8  lines  long,  flat,  mucronous,  and  disposed,  though  irregularly,  in  two  ranks ; 
and  downy  when  young,  and  serrated,  or  rough,  at  their  mare;ins ;  they  are 
of  a  very  vivid  light  green,  with  two  silvery  stripes  underneath.  The  male 
flowers  are  few  together,  fornunff  a  small  head  on  a  long  footstalk.  The  cones 
are  only  a  little  longer  than  the  leaves;  pendulous  on  the  extremities  of  the 
branches ;  green  when  young,  but  becoming  brownish  when  ripe ;  the  scales 
are  few,  roundish,  smooth,  and  entire  on  the  margins.  The  seeds  are  very 
small,  and  of  a  lieht  brown,  with  the  wings  nearly  white.  {Midix.)  The  full-' 
grown  trees  of  the  hemlock  spruce,  in  England,  have  a  rounder  head,  and  a 
more  pendulous  habit  of  growth,  than  is  the  case  with  any  other  fir,  either 
of  America  or  Europe.  Most  of  the  largest  specimens,  also,  such  as  the 
orkinal  tree  at  Mill  Hill,  a  large  tree  at  Woburn  Farm,  one  at  Claremont, 
ana  that  at  Strathfieldsaye,  have  forked  trunks.  When  the  tree  is  young, 
the  branches  are  quite  pendulous,  and  remarkably  elegant.  The  rate  of 
growth,  in  the  climate  of  London,  is  rather  slow ;  but  plants,  in  10  years,  will 
attain  the  height  of  6  ft.  or  8  ft. ;  and  in  20  years,  of  15n.  or  20  fl.  The  finest 
specimens  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  are  those  alluded  to  above,  which 
are  from  50  ft.  to  60  ft.  in  height ;  and  some  trees  at  Whitton  (of  one  of  which 
a  portrait  will  be  found  in  our  last  Volume),  which  are  from  30  ft.  to  50  ft. 
in  height,  with  trunks  fi'om  1  ft.  6  in.  to  2  ft.  in  diameter. 

Geography  and  Hiitoty,  According  to  Pursh,  the  hemlock  spruce  is  found 
iki  the  most  northern  regions  of  Canada,  and  on  the  highest  mountains,  as  far 
souUk  as  Carolina.  Midiaux  says  that  it  is  a  native  of  the  coldest  resions  of 
the  New  World,  and  that  it  beanna  to  appear  about  Hudson's  Bay.  Near  the 
Lake  St.  John,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Quebec,  it  fills  the  forests;  and  in 
Nova  Scotia,  New  BrunswicK,  the  district  of  Maine,  the  state  of  Vermont, 
and  the  upper  parts  of  New  Hampshire,  it  forms  three  quarters  of  the  ever- 
green woods,  of  which  the  remainder  consists  of  the  black  spruce.  Farther 
south,  it  is  less  common;  and,  in  the  middle  and  southern  states,  is  seen 
only  on  the  All^hanies ;  and,  even  there,  it  is  often  confined  to  the  sides  of 
torrents,  and  to  the  more  humid  and  gloomy  exposures.  In  the  country  east 
and  north  of  Massachusetts,  which,  without  embracing  Canada,  is  more  tlian 
750  miles  long,  by  about  25>0  miles  broad,  these  trees  are  constantly  found  at 
the  foot  of  the  hills,  and  constitute  nearly  half  the  unbroken  forests  which 
cover  that  extensive  region.  In  this  district  moist  soils  appear  unfavourable 
to  its  growth ;  but  it  attains  a  large  size  on  soils  proper  for  Erowing  com. 
The  hemlock  spruce  was  introduced  into  England  by  Peter  CoTlinson,  about 
the  year  1736  ;  and  the  original  tree  is  probably  that  still  standing  in  the  grounds 
at  Mill  Hill,  where  it  has  two  trunks,  each  about  1  ft.  in  diameter,  and  50  ft.  high. 
(See  p.  57.)  The  tree  is  occasionally  found,  both  in  France  and  Germany,  of 
consiaerable  size,  and  ripenine  its  seeds.  As  seeds  are  annually  imported, 
and  even  produced  by  tne  old  trees  in  this  country,  the  plant  is  not  scarce  in 
the  nursenes. 

Properties  and  Uses.  The  wood  of  the  hemlock  spruce,  according  to  lifichaux, 
is  less  valuable  than  that  of  any  other  of  the  large  resinous  trees  of  North 
America ;  but  the  bark  is  inestimable,  in  that  country,  for  the  purposes  of  the 
tanner.  It  is  esteemed  an  excellence  in  wood  to  split  in  a  straight  line,  which 
it  does  when  the  fibre  is  vertical :  but  that  of  the  hemlock  spruce  is  so  oblique, 
that  it  makes  the  circuit  of  trunks  1  ft.  3  in.  or  1  ft.  8  in.  in  diameter,  in  ascend- 
ing 5  ft.  or  6  ft.  Besides  this  defect,  which  is  eeneral,  and  which  renders  it 
unfit  for  rural  fences,  the  old  trees  frequently  nave  their  concentric  circles 
separated  at  intervals,  or,  in  the  language  of*^  the  country,  are  shaky,  which 
sreatly  impairs  their  strength.  This  effect  is  produced  by  the  winds,  which 
nave  a  powerful  hold  upon  the  large  compact  summit  formed  by  the  head 
of  the  hemlock  spruce,  exposed,  as  it  generally  is,  above  the  heads  of  the 
surroimding  trees.  The  wood  is  found  to  decay  rapidly  when  exposed  to 
the  atmosphere,  and  is  therefore  improper  for  the  external  covering  of 
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houses;  which  is  another  important  defect  in  a  country  where  nearly  all  the 
houses   are  of  wood  :  but  when  covered  it  is  of  great   duration ;  and  as 
the  white  pine  (P.  jS^robus)   becomes  rarer,  the  hemlock  spruce  is  sub- 
stituted for  it  as  extensively   as  possible.      It    is    firmer,  though   coarser 
grained ;  affords  a  tighter  hold  to  nails ;  and  offers  more  resistance  to  the 
impression  of  other  bodies.      For  this  reason,  it  is  employed,  in  the  district 
of  Maine,  in  the  form  of  2-inch  planks,  for  threshing-floors.    But  the  most 
common  use,  in   which  great  quantities  are  consumed  in  the  northern  states, 
is  for  the  first  sheathing  of  wooden  houses,  which  are  afterwards  covered 
with  clap-boards  (see  p.  2284<.j  of  white  pine.     For  economy,  the  interior 
frame  is  sometimes  made  of  hemlock  spruce ;.  and  it  is  found,  when  guarded 
from  humidity,  to  be  as  durable  as  any  other  species.     It  is  always  chosen 
for  the  laths  of  the  interior  walls,  and  is  exported  in  this  form  to  England.    In 
the  district  of  Maine,  it  is  usually  taken  for  the  posts  of  rural  fences,  which  last 
about  15  years,  and  are  preferable  to  those  of  the  grey  and  red  oaks  (Quercus 
ambigua  and  Q,  rubra).     It  contuns  little  resin,  and  the  trunk  is  but  slightly 
coated  with  turpentine,  even  where  large  pieces  of  bark  have  been  a  long 
time  removed.     The  bark,  when  used  for  tanning,  is  taken  from  the  tree  in 
the  month  of  June ;  and  half  the  epidermis  is  shaved  off  with  a  plane  before  it 
is  thrown  into  the  mill.     From  the  district  of  Maine,  it  is  exported  to  Boston, 
Providence,  &c.,  and  is  almost  exclusively  employed  in  the  tanyards  at  those 
places.     It  is  brought  to  New  York  from  the  upper  parts  of  the  Hudson,  and 
IS  sometimes  carried  to  Baltimore.    Its  deep  red  colour  is  imparted  to  the 
leather ;  and,  though  it  is  inferior  to  the  bark  of  the  oak,  the  American  tanners 
think  the  bark  of  the  two  kinds  united  are  better  than  either  of  them  alone. 
Hemlock  spruce  bark  was  once  exported  to  England,  but  the  commerce  has 
ceased  with  the  demand.     The  Indians  are  said  to  use  it  in  dyeing  their  light 
baskets  made  of  red  maple.  (^Michx.)    The  young  twigs  and  ends  of  the 
shoots  are  used  by  the  settlers  as  a  substitute  for  tea ;  the  essence  of  spruce 
is  also  extracted  from  the  shoots.     In  England,  the  hemlock  spruce  forms 
one  of  the  most  ornamenial  of  the  fir  family;  being  among  needle-leaved 
evergreen  trees  what  the  weeping  willow  is  among  the  willows.     As  it  bears 
the  knife>  and  is  extremely  hardy,  it  might  be  emploved  as  hedges ;    for 
which  purpose  it  is  used  m  the  American  nurseries,  along  with  the  Tliuja 
occidentklis. 

SteUtttict.  In  the  enrirona  of  London,  at  Kenwood,  Hampstead,  60  yeanpUmted,  it  u  85  ft 'high, 
the  diameter  of  the  trunk  2  ft  6  in.,  and  of  the  head  40  ft ;  at  Yorli  House,  Twickenham,  it  la  ^  ft 
high,  with  a  trunk  1  ft  2  in.  in  diameter ;  at  Muswell  HiU,  it  ia  30  ft  high  ;  at  Abercorn  Priory,  at 
tHanmore,  it  i«  30  ft.  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  1  ft.  6  in.,  and  of  the  head  S3  ft  —  South  of  London. 
In  Devonshire,  at  Byatock  Park,  21  years  planted,  it  is  50  ft  bish.  In  DorteUbire,  at  Meltwinr  Park, 
15  years  planted,  it  is  23  fL  high.  In  Hampshire,  at  Alresford,  41  years  planted,  it  is  59  ft.  high  ;  at 
Strath  flddsaye,  it  is  45  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  2  ft,  and  of  the  head  42  ft.  In  Somerset, 
shire,  at  Kinnweston,  12  years  planted,  it  is  18  ft  high.  In  Surrey,  at  St.  Ann's  Hill,  34  yean 
planted,  it  is  %  ft.  high  ;  at  Clareraont,  it  is  45  it  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  2  ft  9  in.,  and  of 
the  head  55  ft ;  at  Ockham,  35  years  planted,  it  is  18  ft  high.  In  Sussex,  at  Westdean,  10  years 
planted,  it  is  19  ft  high.  In  WUUhire,  at  Wardour  Casile,  60  years  Ranted,  it  is  30  ft.  high,  the 
diameter  of  the  trunk  3  ft  6  in.,  and  of  the  head  43  ft  —North  of  London.  In  Bedfordshire,  at 
Southill,  it  is  22  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  1  ft.  in  diameter.  In  Berkshire,  at  Bearwood,  10  years  planted, 
it  is  15  ft  high  ;  at  Ditton  Park,  34  yean  planted,  it  is 30  ft  high.  In  Herefordshire,  at  Stoke  Edith 
Park,  50  years  old,  it  is  30  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  1  ft  8  in.,  and  of  the  head  26  ft  In 
Hertfordshire,  at  Cashiobury,  90  years  planted,  it  is  28  ft  high ;  at  Cheshunt,  10  years  planted,  it  is 
17  (t  high.  In  Leicestershire,  at  Elvaston  Castle,  16  years  planted,  it  is  12  ft  high ;  at  Belvoir 
Castle,  18  years  planted,  it  Is  15  ft.  high.  In  Nottinghamshire,  at  Clumber  Park,  it  is  25  ft  high.  In 
Sufibidshire,  at  Trentham,  it  is  16  ft.  high  In  Warwickshire,  at  Combe  Abbey,  60  years  planted, 
it  is  41  a.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  2  ft  3  in.,  and  of  the  head  36  ft.  In  Woivestersbire,  at 
Croome,  40  years  planted,  it  is  35  ft.  high.  In  Yorkshire,  at  Grl^nston,  12  years  planted,  it  is  IS  H. 
high.  —  In  Scotland,  at  Hopetoun  House,  it  is  35  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  nearly  2  ft,  and 
of  the  head  21  ft  In  Roxburghshire,  at  Minto,  50  years  planted,  it  is  35  ft  high.  In  Perthshire,  at 
Taymouth,  it  is  20  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  1  ft.  6  in.,  and  of  the  head  12  ft. ;  another,  50 
years  planted,  is  26  ft.  nigh,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  2  ft.  6  in.,  and  of  the  head  18  ft     In  Roes. 


GotUngen,  20  years  planted,  it  is  20  ft.  high  —  In  Saxony,  at  Wdrlita,  60  years  planted,  it  ia  60  ft  high, 
the  diameter  of  the  trunk  3  ft.,  and  oftbe  head  40  ft  —  In  Austria,  at  Vienna,  at  Brlick  on  the 
Leytha,  36  years  planted,  it  is  26(1.  high.  —  In  Bavaria,  in  the  English  Garden  at  Munich,  10  years 
planted,  it  is  10  ft.  high.  —  In  Prussia,  near  Berlin,  at  Sans  Souci,  50  years  planted,  it  is  40  ft.  high. 

Commercial  StaiMcs,  Plants,  in  London,  are  25«.  per  hundred ;  2  ft.  high, 
50«.  per  hundred  :  at  Bollwyller,  from  3  francs  to  5  francs  eiich ;  and  at  New 
York,  50  cenLs. 
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1  10.  jI.  dvho'sa  Lamb,    The  bushy  alphte  Spruce  I^r. 

iambuI.amt.Pim..id.%,l.  t.W.;^-Mn  firuniMi.lwr  Undl.  In 


ilr  h«i«ih  ind  ihit  Uiej  "*  M 


1-he  nillv 


■ha  all  th>  tm  TViiuiAiar,  do  no!  iiHlhc*aoil,u(h«flBillt  liibia  tonrp.  II  wudlKoiHcd  br 
Ctauin  Wchli,  luid  nimed^niiiCNuau  bj  Dt.  Willlch,  In  hoitour  of  Mr.  Brown ;  the  w«iac  mat 
dT  duipfKA  ref«ri  to  Ih«  buihf  hiblt  orihcTm.  Thtaipnka  l«i  piUireof  Nrpal  ind  Bhnlin,  Dr- 
WilUch'i  collKtoit  (•Ibore)  II  on  (he  lafl;  pHk  of  Goualniliin.  According  b>  Dr.  Rinl'.lt  !• 
n»,iind  wuofllTHni  by  him  on  ihc  more  norUinn  puu  oflhe  taUlt,    Ur.  Idmlvn  wi;  obuna 

hmvlng  tun^vT  Hnd  iDoTB  crDwdvd  InrH,  vrilh  tJi^r  muvlni  dofl«tnl.  Th«  com  arc  Ijirge r,  h'uii 
thel  t  ■£■](■  waTT,  mnd  umnrliBl  rro«e  at  tlie  edfcii  and  th«  bncuu  not  frm^  at  the  cnirgiiu-  At 
hclilnduccd.         "u     o  n     iDg  »u  y  in      |  «i  muc     o 

i  II.  A,  cepralo'mca.     The  Cephalonian  Silver  Spruce  Fir. 
Sgmmtimft.     Knukouniriii,  mnd  tlio  ElatfK,  In  Cc]>hilonUi  J.  rixlfblia  Horl. ;  A,  lutcomlielni 

Emtrawnfi.    Oat  figi.  il3S.  and  SIM.,  Item  UHng  ipixiaieni  reortTod  ftoni  HuDptoo  Ladga,  Lv*. 

combe,  and  Dropmoic. 
Spec.  Char,  Cones,  P.  Leavra  subulate,  flat ;  dark  green  above,  and  silvery 
beneath ;  tapering  from  the  base  to  the  nummil,  which  terininatea  in  a  sharp 
spine.  Petioles  very  short,  dilated  lengthwise  at  the  point  of  their  attach- 
ment  to  the  branches ;  the  dilated  part  of  a  much  lighter  green  than  the  rest 
oFtheleaf.  A  tree,  in  its  native  country  (Cephalonia),  upwards  of  60  ft.  high, 
with  a  trunk  9  ft.  or  10  ft.  in  circumference,  and  numerous  side  branches, 
which,  wbcn  young,  give  it  the  general  appearance  of  an  araucaria.  Intro- 
duced  in  1824. 

DetcTtpHon,.  Oeueral  Charles  James  Napier,  who,  when  governor  of 
Cephalonia,  paid  great  attention  to  this  tree,  and  first  sent  seeds  of  it  to 
England,  informs  us  that  the  largest  Hpeciiiiens  which  he  saw  of  it  in  Cepha- 
lonia were  60  ft.  high  and  upwanls  ;  and  that  the  side  branches,  when  the  tree 
is  not  crowded  by  others,  are  very  numerous,  and  spread  out  to  a  great 
distance,  so  as  to  form  a  very  broad  tree  in  proportion  to  its  height.  The 
leaves,  on  plants  raised  in  England,  are  equally  and  thickly  distributed  over  the 
branches,  and  stand  out  nearly  at  right  angles  on  every  side.  They  are  of  a 
line  shining  dark  green  above,  and  have  two  rather  obscure  silvery  lines,  sejia- 
rated  by  the  niidnb,  beneath.  They  dilfer  from  those  of  all  other  species  of 
if'btes  and  /fcea,  in  terminating  in  a  long,  brown,  sharp,  prickle,  and  m  having 
the  footstalks  (which  are  ao  short  that  the  lenvcs  are  almoit  sessile)  dilated 
lengthwij!c  in  the  direction  of  the  branches;  the  dilatid  |>nrt  bcitig  of  a  much 
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lighler  green  than  the  re«  of  the  leaves. 
The  leaves,  on  branches  at  some  distance 
from  the  ground,  and  oir  the  leading 
shoot,  as  compared  with  those  of  other 
pines  snd  firs,  ma;  be  described  as  dagger- 
shaped,  or  as  resembling  miniature  bay- 
onets. They  are  equally  and  closely 
distributed  over  the  branches ;  and,  being 
almost  without  footstalks,  and  broad  tl 
the  baae  in  proportion  to  their  length, 
thev  give  the  branches  which  are  clothed 
with  them  a  cood  deal  of  the  appearance 
of  Araitedria  bresili^nua.  The  leaves,  an 
the  brenches  which  are  close  to  the 
ground,  are  rather  more  two-row  £d,  in 
the  manner  of  the  silver  fir,  than  those  on 
the  higher  branches;  as  may  be  seen  in 
Jig.  2236.,  which  represents  a  portion  of 
the  lowest  brancb  of  the  young  tree  in 
ihe  pioctuffl  at  Dropmore.  The  colour 
of  the  bark  of  the  young  sboota  is  a 
decided  brown ;  which,  contrasting  with 

the  light  colour  of  the  petioles,  and  the  2335 

dark  green  of  the  upp^"  surface  of  the 
leaves,  and  their  silvery  lines  below,  gives  the  plant  at  once  a  rich  and  a  lively 

Spearence.     The  buds  are  prominent,  somewhat  square-dded,  pointed,  and 
ghtly  covered  with  resin.      In  plants  kept  under  glass,  they  have  much 
more  resin  than  in  those  kept  in  the  open  ur.     The  branches  are  very  nume- 
rous ;  and,  though  originating  at  the  main  stem 
in  r^ular  tiers,  yet,  at  a  short  distance  from 
it,  (hey  divaricate  in  all  directions ;   and,  in 
plants  in  pots,  from  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  high,  which 
arethe  largest  that  we  have  aeen,  they  form  a 
bush  broader  than  it  is  high.     This  is  also  said 
to  be  the  casewith  the  plants  in  the  open  ground 
at  Luscombe  and  at  Hampton  Lodge.    The  . 
general  resemblance  which  the  plant,  in  this  • 
state,  has  to  an  araucaria  is  very  remarkable ; 
and,  if  the  cones  sh«^  prove  to  be  as  dif- 
ferent Irom  those  of  other  species  of  ^Tbies  and 
Pfcea  as  the  leaves,  this  tree  will  form  a  con- 
necting link  between  the  firs  and  the  arau- 

carias.  The  cones  hare  not  yet  been  seen  in  Britain ;  but  General  Ni^ier 
thinks  that  they  are  sometimes  pointing  upwards,  and  sometimes  turned 
down ;  and  Mr.  Curling,  who  was  supenntendent  of  the  Colonial  Farm  in 
Cephalonia  at  the  time  that  General  Napier  was  governor  of  the  island,  and 
who  is  now  steward  to  Sir  Henry  fiunbury,  at  Hildenhall,  Suffolk,  thinks 
that  he  recollects  that  the  cones  were  soft  and  pendulous,  like  those  of  tbe 
spruce  fir.  This  point,  throueh  the  kindness  of^  General  Mapier,  now  (Janu- 
ary, 1838,)  residing  at  Bath,  who  has  promised  to  procure  cones  for  us,  and  a 
specimen  of  the  wood,  we  hope  soon  to  he  able  to  determine. 

Geographt/.  The  only  known  habitat  of  this  remarkable  hr  is  in  Cepb^ 
Ionia,  oD  a  ridge  of  mountains,  the  highest  point  of  which  was  anciently  called 
Mount  Enos ;  but  the  general  name  of  the  ridge  is  now  the  Black  Mountun. 
This  ridge  is  between  twelve  and  fifteen  miles  in  leiwth,  and  between  4000  ft. 
and  5000  h.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Dr.  Holland,  who  saw  it  in  1813, 
describes  it  as  the  most  striking  feature  in  the  general  aapcct  of  tbe  island. 
On  thesuomiit  of  the  highest  point  of  this  ridge,  the  Mount  Edos  of  antiquity, 
stood,  according  to  Strubo,  an  altar  dedicated  to  Jupiter  jEnesius ;  and  Dt. 
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Holland  was  informed  that  some  of  the  stones  of  this  altar,  and  of  the  bones 
of  the  «^''"<^^«  sacrificed  on  it,  were  still  occasionally  to  be  found  on  its  site. 
"  The  name  of  the  Black  Mountain,"  he  says,  **  was  obtained  from  the  large 
pine  forests  which  once  covered  its  acclivity;  but,  during  the  disturbed  state 
of  the  islands  fifteen  years  ago  (about  1798),  these  forests  were  wantonly  set 
on  fire,  and  in  preat  part  destroyed;  so  that  now  (Feb.,  1813)  the  appearance 
of  the  mountain  entirely  contradicts  its  name.  This  is  especially  the  case  on 
its  southern  side,  where  the  precipitous  point,  which  rises  by  a  single  migestic 
devation  from  the  base  to  the  summit,  is  broken  by  numerous  deep  gullies, 
displaying  the  white  limestone  rock  of  which  the  mountain  is  composed." 
(Traveii  in  the  Ionian  Isles,  &C.,  p.  35.) 

The  main  ridge  of  the  Black  Mountain  lies  in  the  direction  of  north-west 
and  south-east.  The  upper  part  only  is,  or  rather  was,  covered  with  forest ; 
while  the  lower  part  of  the  sides  is  covered  with  vine^'ards,  olive  grounds, 
com  fields,  and  gardens.  The  ridge.  General  Napier  informs  us,  is  very 
narrow,  and  its  sides  steep,  and  in  many  places  almost  without  soil ;  never- 
theless, this  fir  springs,  in  many  places,  from  the  crevices  of  the  rock,  thou^, 
like  other  mountain  trees  in  similar  cases,  the  tree  only  attains  a  large  size 
in  mountain  hollows,  where  the  soil  is  deep  and  the  situation  shdtered. 
Neither  Pouqueville  nor  Olivier  mention  this  forest;  and, though  Dr.  Pococke 
speaks  of  the  mountain,  the  highest  point  of  which  he  calls  Mount  Gar- 
gasso,  he  does  not  mention  its  trees.  This  omission  is,  however,  accounted 
for  by  the  fiict,  that  Dr.  Pococke  did  not  go  on  shore  on  the  island.  In 
General  €.  J.  Napier's  work,  entitled  7^  Cohmes^  published  in  1833,  there  are 
more  ample  details.  It  is  there  stated  that,  notwithstanding  a  preat  part  of  this 
forest  was  burned  down  several  years  ago,  it  is  still  very  extensive ;  though  it  is 
greatly  injured  by  the  vast  number  of  goats  which  are  permitted  to  range  at 
pleasure  amonff  the  trees,  and  which  destroy  the  voung  ones  by  uniformly 
biting  off  the  leading  shoot.  As  wood  is  very  valuable  in  Cephalonia,  the 
forest.  General  Napier  observes,  might  be  made  a  source  of  great  riches  and 
utility ;  and  twenty  vears'  care,  would  make  it  magnificent.  Count  Ma^ 
rine  Mataxa,  one  of  the  nobles  of  the  island,  he  adds,  told  him  that,  ^  when 
he  was  presented  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  His  Majesty's  first  question 
was  about  the  forest  on  the  Black  Mountain."  (Coloniet,  &c.,  p.  336.)  The 
following  is  an  extract  fix>m  an  JgricuHural  Report  made  to  Colonel  Conyers 
respecting  this  forest  in  1832,  by  Mr.  Edwara  Curling,  the  director  of  the 
Colonial  Farm  already  mentioned : «—  **  Before  I  conclude,  I  must  draw  your 
attention  to  the  fine  forest  of  firs  that  might  be  had  on  the  Black  Mountain 
of  Cefiilonia.  With  a  very  little  attention,  this  would  form  a  source  of  riches 
to  the  islands,  which,  at  present,  import  all  the  wood  tiily  reouire  for  houses, 
ship-buildinff,  &c.  This  forest,  at  one  time,  contained  some  or  the  finest  trees 
in  the  world,  but  was  unfortunately  burned  down  by  the  negligence  of  some 
Greeks  in  setting  fire  to  their  lands ;  and,  since  then,  the  goats  have  effectually 
prevented  anything  like  a  good  tree  from  growing.  These  animals  always  eat 
off  the  leading  shoot,  and  thus  entirely  ruin  the  tree :  for  this  fir  does  not 
renew  its  leading  shoot  when  injured.  And  thus,  only  stunted  crooked  trees 
are  to  be  found,  except  a  few  that  have  sprung  up  since  Colonel  Napier  took 
pains  to  keep  the  coats  out ;  though,  immediately  that  the  island  was  left  in 
less  attentive  hanos,  the  goats  renewed  thdr  incursions.  Even  these  young 
trees  are  in  danger  of  being  destroyed  by  the  women  who  collect  resin,  who 
take  off  about  a  foot  of  the  bark  of  the  leading  shoot ;  and,  of  course,  the  tree 
dies.  Colonel  Napier  has  made  a  road  up  to  the  forest ;  and  the  thinnines 
would  pay  all  the  expenses  of  taking  care  of  it,  as  firewood  sells  enormously 
dear  at  Argostoli."  (Colonies^  &c.,  p.  283.) 

**  It  has  been  said  that '  it  is  useless  to  take  any  pains  to  protect  this  forest, 
as  there  is  scarcely  a  tree  in  it  worth  the  trouble ;'  but  this  is  the  very  reason 
why  it  should  be  protected,  to  prevent  the  trees  from  being  injured  as  they 
have  hitherto  been,  and  to  allow  the  trees  to  attain  a  timber-like  size."  (Ildd,) 

Hitiofy*    As  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  discover,  no  botanist  has  yet 
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noticed  this  tree.  We  were  once  inclined  to  conjecture  that  it  might  be  the 
^^bies  orientklis  of  Tournefort,  notwithstanding  the  discrepancy  between  the 
description  and  the  Cephalonian  plant ;  but,  having  examined  the  specimen  of 
A^bies  orientalis  in  Mr.  Lambert's  herbarium,  we  are  satisfied  that  the  latter 
is  a  variety  of  the  common  spruce  fir.  The  merit  of  introducing  A,  cephal6nica 
into  England  entirely  belongs  to  General  Napier,  who,  from  his  work,  The 
Colonies,  and  also  from  a  pamphlet  by  him,  entitled,  Memoir  on  the  Roads  of 
Cephalonia^  seems  to  possess  an  enthusiastic  attachment  to  the  island,  and  an 
ardent  desire  for  its  improvement.  He  was  particularly  anxious  that  this  forest 
ridge  should  be  enclosed  so  as  to  exclude  tne  goats,  and  to  allow  the  trees  to 
grow  up  and  become  timber ;  and,  when  he  was  governor,  made  many  remon- 
strances on  the  subject  to  Sir  Frederick  Adam,  the  chief  commissioner,  but 
without  effect.  In  1824,  in  compliance  with  a  request  of  Henry  L.  Long, 
Esq.,  of  Hampton  Lodge,  near  Famham,  who  was  desirous  of  knowing  the 
species  of  fir  described  by  the  ancient  writers  as  the  peuke  and  the  elate. 
Colonel  Napier  sent  a  packet  of  seeds  of  the  Cephalonian  fir  to  England.  The 
seeds  were  without  the  cones,  and  were  sent  to  the  care  of  the  coloneFs  sister, 
Lady  Bunbury.  The  packet  was  duly  forwarded  to  Hampton  Lodge ;  but 
some  seeds  having  dropped  from  it,  Lady  Bunbury  gave  these  seeds  to  Charles 
Hoare,  Esq.,  of  Luscombe.  Mr.  Richard  Saunders,  the  woodreeve  at  Lus- 
combe,  in  a  letter  dated  November,  1837,  informs  us  that  he  recollects  recdvine 
the  **  seeds  from  Colonel,  now  General,  Napier,  about  thirteen  years  since; 
and  "  hearing  that  the  general  had  obtained  them  from  his  brother,  at  that  time 
governor  of  Cefalonia.  **  The  seeds,"  he  adds,  '*  were  of  the  largest  size.  I 
raised  twelve  plants  from  them,  four  of  which  I  lost,  when  young,  by  damp  and 
frost,  having  planted  them  out  in  the  open  ground  at  the  age  of  two  years  only. 
Three  of  the  plants  raised  were  given  to  Mr.  Pince  of  the  Exeter  Nursery, 
and  one  to  Mr.  Pontey  of  the  Plymouth  Nursery.  The  other  four  plants  are 
remaining  at  Luscombe,  flourishing  exceedingly  well,  and  never  having  had 
any  protection  during  the  winter,  since  they  were  planted  in  the  open  air.  The 
largest  of  the  plants  at  Luscombe  is  3  fit.  10  in.  high,  and  the  branches  cover  a 
space  4  fr.  3  in.  in  diameter.  All  the  plants  are  very  thickly  furnished  with 
side  branches  quite  close  to  the  ground,  forming,  at  a  distance,  very  hand- 
some green  bushes.  —  H.  S.  Luscombe,  Nov.  6.  1837."  It  thus  appears  that 
the  il^bies  cephal<5nica  was  introduced  into  England  by  General  Charles  James 
Napier  in  1824,  though  it  never  was  heard  of  in  any  public  collection,  or  in 
the  nurseries,  till  within  the  last  two  or  three  years. 

The  plant  sent  to  the  Plymouth  Nursery  was,  in  1837,  sold  to  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  for  25  guineas.  Two  of  those  sent  to  the  Exeter  Nursery  were  sold 
to  the  Rev.  Theodore  Williams  of  Hendon  Rectory,  for  about  the  same  sum 
each ;  and  the  third  is  retained  as  a  stock  plant  to  propagate  from. 

The  seeds  sent  to  Hampton  Lodge  were  safely  received,  and  vegetated 
without  difficultv.  Mr.  Long,  in  a  letter  dated  Dec.  3.  1837,  says  :  — '*  1  lost  a 
great  number  of  plants  by  spring  frosts  and  by  rabbits,  owing  to  want  of  care 
whilst  I  was  on  the  Continent.  I  have  only  three  plants  left ;  and  they  are  in 
full  vigour,  and  have  made  shoots,  during  the  past  summer,  from  6  in.  to  7  in.  in 
length.*'  The  highest  plant  is  3  fr.,  and  the  breadth  of  space  covered  by 
its  branches  is  4  ft.  in  diameter.  "  I  gave  some  plants  to  Lord  Orford,  for  his 
pinarium  at  Wolterton,  in  Norfolk ;  some  to  Lord  King,  for  his  collection  at 
Ockham  Pai'k,  Surrey ;  two  to  Robert  Mangles,  Esq.,  of  Sunninghill ;  three 
I  have  planted  out  myself;  and  the  remainder  I  gave  this  year  to  Mr.  Penny, 
the  nursery-gardener  at  Milford."  We  are  thus  enabled  to  account  for  all 
the  plants  raised  from  the  seeds  sent  home  by  General  Napier. 

Properties,  ^ses.  Propagation^  S^c.  The  timber  of  this  tree  is  said  to  be  ver)' 
hard,  and  of  great  durability.  General  Napier  informs  us  that,  in  pulling  down 
some  old  houses  in  the  town  of  Argostoli,  which  had  been  built  from  150  to  300 
years  before,  all  the  wood-work  of  the  Black  Forest  fir  was  as  hard  as  oak, 
and  perfectly  sound.  In  Britain,  the  tree  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  beautiful  of  the  ^bietinee ;   and,  when  it  attains  the 
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dunensions  of  our  cedars  of  Lebanon,  which  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  it 
will  not  do  in  favourable  situations,  its  timber  may  probably  be  found  as  useful 
here  as  it  was  in  Cephalonia.  Should,  however,  its  timber  be  of  no  more  use 
than  that  of  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  it  is  still  in  every  way  as  worthy  of  being 
planted  as  an  ornamental  ol^ect  as  that  fine  tree.  As  the  plant  strikes  with 
great  readiness  by  cuttings,  a  number  have  been  propagated  m  the  Devonshire 
nurseries,  and  also  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  There  areplants  in  the 
pinetum  at  Dropmore,  and  in  the  garden  of  Robert  Mangles,  £sq.,  of  Sun- 
ninghill.  The  large  plants  at  Hendon  Rectory,  and  in  the  pinetum  at  Wobum 
Abbey,  are  upwards  of  3ft. high;  but  the  one  at  Dropmore  is  only  about 
18  in.  high.     Frice  of  plants,  in  the  British  nurseries,  2  guineas  each. 

App.  i.    Species  of  A^bies  of  which  little  more   is  hiawn  than 

their  Names. 

A.  obovdta  D.  Don  MS.,  Picek  obov&U  Led.  lam.  PL  Fi.  Boti.,  t,  BOO.  Leaves  arranged  in 
many  aeries,  curved  upward*.  Conee  erect,  cylindricaL  Scales  abruptly  dilated  at  the  cuneate  baie 
into  a  quadrangular  lamina,  broader  towards  tbe  point  Bracteas  somewhat  quadrangular,  mucro- 
nate,  not  half  the  length  of  the  scale,  scarcely  broader  than  the  wing  of  the  fhiit,  which  is  straight  on 
both  margins  towanu  the  apex.  Found  on  the  Altai  Mountains,  at  an  elevation  of  5!Z78  ft.  Flowering 
in  May ;  not  yet  Introduced.  Professor  Don  informs  us.  that  ne  strongly  suspects  this  tree  to  be 
only  a  northern  form  of  ^'bies  Smith/djia.  Ledebour,  ne  says,  has  committed  the  same  emnr  in 
regard  to  his  P.  obovita,  as  Dr.  Wallich  did  In  the  case  of  .l^ics  Smith/dna ;  that  is,  he  has  described 
the  cones  as  erect,  while,  from  the  other  parts  of  hb  description,  it  must  belone  to  yf 'bies. 

A.  MertfnsiiQA  Bong,  and  A.  tUcMnns  Bong,  are  mentioned  by  M.  Bongaro  in  his  observations 
on  the  Island  of  Sitcha,  on  the  west  coast  of  North  America,  in  n.  lat.  57^,  as  indigenous  there. 
The  article  is  quoted  in  the  AnnalcM  deg  Sciences  Natureiies,  2d  ser.,  tom.  iii.  p.  237. ;  but  no  description 
is  given.  A.  trigdna,  A.  heteroph^Ua.  A.  aromdtica,  A.  ndcroph^Ua^  A.  oUtqvito,  and  A.  /tUcUa 
are  mentioned  by  Rafinesque  as  being  round  in  the  Oregon  country ;  but,  as  he  gives  no  description 
of  these  trees,  it  is  uncertain  whether  they  belong  to  il  bles  or  i^cea.  'nte  same  observations  will 
apply  to  A.  hirtiUa  Humboldt  et  Kunth  Nov.  Gen.  et  Sp.  Plant,  pL  SL  p.  5.,  of  which  nothing  ia 
known  either  of  the  flowers  or  coocii ;  and  A.  Ktemp/Mx  and  A.  TntifiA^rgii,  mentioned  by  Thun. 
berig;  and  A.  M^mi,  A.  Toriino,  and  A.  Arariigi,  enumerated  by  Sieboidt  in  Verhamd.  Baiap. 
GenooUch.^  xil  p.  12., -as  quoted  in  Pen.  Cyc. 

Genus  III. 


prCEA  D,  Don.    The  Silver  Fir.    lAnn.  St^st,   Monoe^cia  Monad^lphia. 

JdentyUMtion.    D.  Don  in  Lamb.  Pia.  vol.  3. 

SifmoKymet.  Plnus  JLtis.,  in  part ;  il'bies  Link,  Nees  von  Btenbeek,  and  Ledebour  j  .iHiies  Du  Boi, 
in  part ;  Sapin,  Fr. ;  Tannen,  Ger. 

Derivation.  From  pi>,  pitch  ;  the.  tree  producing  abundance  of  resin.  Loiseleur  Deslongchamps 
observes  that  the  silver  fir  was  called  by  the  ancients  Abies,  and  the  spruce  Picea ;  and  tiiat 
Linnieus  has  created  much  conftition  by  reversing  the  application  of  the  names.  He  proposes, 
therefore,  to  call  the  silver  flr  ii'bies  vfera,  and  the  spruce  fir  if'bies  Plcea.  {2f.  Du  Ham.^  v.  214. 
note.)  Link  has  divided  the  spruces  and  silver  firs  into  two  genera,  and  given  the  classical  names 
of  Picea  to  the  first  genus,  ana  if 'bies  to  the  second  (see  Abkand.  Akad.  der  JVi*$en$chc^ten,  jahr 
1827,  p.  157.) ;  and  in  this  he  has  been  followed  by  Nees  von  Esenbeck,  and  Ledebour. 

Vetcripiion,  Trees  remarkable  for  the  regularity  and  symmetry  of  their 
pyramidal  heads  ;  readily  distinguished  from  the  genus  A^bics,  by  their  leaves 
being  more  decidedly  in  two  rows ;  by  their  cones  being  upright,  and  having 
the  scales  deciduous ;  and  by  the  seeds  being  irregular  in  form.  The  nucleus 
of  the  seed  is  exposed  at  the  inner  angle,  through  a  considerable  opening  in 
the  outer  testa,  as  if  the  junction  of  the  two  sides  had  been  ruptured  by  the 
rapid  enlargement  of  the  nucleus,  (l^.  Don.)  They  are  natives  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  America;  but,  generally,  in  regions  more  temperate  than  those 
in  which  the  species  of  spruce  abound.  In  Britain,  with  the  exception  of 
P.  pectinata,  they  are  solely  to  be  considered  as  ornamental  trees. 

t   !.  P.  PECTiNA^TA.     The  comb-like-/tffltv</  Silver  Fir. 

Synonymes.  ii'bies  of  Pliny  j  Plnus  Pfcea  Un.  Sp.  PL,  1420.,  Sj/st,  ed.  Reich,,  4.  p.  175.,  Huds, 
Angl,  p.  42a,  Scop.  Cam.,  No.  1193.,  PalL  PI.  Bou.,  1.  p.  7.,  AUion.  FL  Ped.,  2.  p.  17a,  H/i. 
Dauph.,  3.  p.  809.,  Ait.  Uort.  Kew.,  a  p.  370..  WiUd.  BrrL  Baumz..  p.  217.,  Hayne  Dend., 
p.  176.,  Hon  Anleit.,  p.  17.,  Lamb.  Pin.,  ed.  2.,  1.  t.  40.,  Hal.  He/v.,  No.  1517.;  P.  A^iet  Dm 
Boi  Harbk.,  ed.  Pott.,  1. 1  p.  13J.,  BeiL  und  AbeL  Abb.,  i.  JW. ;  A'Uc*  ^Iba  m  4  Did.,  No.  1.,  Lin. 
Jlort.  Cliff.,  p.  440.  ;   A.  Taxi   f6lio  Toum.  Inst.,  p.  5Sn.,  Du  Ham,  Arf .,  1.  p.  3.,    Bank.  Pin., 
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60S  i  -t  *"lgW«  Pujr.  Did.  at*,,.,  a,  ^  si».i  A.  pentaAM  Da.  Ft  r 

blMnc  S»pln  4rgaitA  Sij^  en 'Pvtat.  S^Hii  dt  NornumUe,  Ft.  ;  -eUiTiiiD 
a^troBiJi^j,  l.«Ilb.Plll,,td.a.l.t«  i 
Not.  Ad.  AcMd.  SsL  Cur.,  3.  I  Ana, 
[.  11  r.  is.  M.  !  Pi.IL  Rod.,  l!  t  1.7 

UM  AM.  AMk,  t.  98.  j  N.  J>g  Him,. 


^9fc.  CTar.,  ^c.     Leaves  solt- 


pointi  turned  up. 

illarr,   cvliDdrical, 

scalea   with   a   long 


iQlarr,   cvliDdrical, 

isXea  with  a  long 
dorsal  bractea.  Anthers  with 
a  abort  creat,  with  two  teeth, 
{Lou.)  Buds  short,  em- 
shaped,  blunt;  of  a  reddi^ 
yellow,  with  from  16  to  SO 
blunt  scales.  Leaves  from 
\  in.  to  1  io.  long,  stiff,  turned 
up  at  the  points;  ofashinins 
dark  green  above,  and  witn 
two  lines  of  silvery  white  od 
each  side  of  the  midrib  be- 
neath. Cones  &oni  6  in.  to 
8  in.  long,  and  Irom  I§in.  to 
3 in. broad;  cylindrical;  green 
when  young,  ai^rwards  red- 
dish, and,  when  ripe,  brown. 
Scale  Jin.  to  I J  in.  long,  and 
l}in. broad.  Seeds  variously 
angular,  |in.long,  and  \\n. 
broad.  Cotyledons  5.  The 
blossoms  appear  in  Hav,  and 
tJie  cones  are  matured  in  the 
October  of  tb  e  folio wingyear.  - 

Farieliet. 

I  P,  p.  3  loriuota  Booth  has 
the  branches  and 
branchletfl  remarkably 
twisted  or  crookea. 
There  is  a  plant  io 
Messrs.  Loddiges's  ar- 
boretum 3  n,  high, 
t  P.  p.  3/olia  variegdtit  has 
the  leaves  vari^ated. 
There  is  a  fine  plant 
of  this  variety,  about 
4'fl.  high,  in  die  col- 
lection of  the  Rev. 
Theodore  Williams, 
at  Hendon  ;  and  the 
lower  branch  of  a 
lar^e   tree    at   White 

Knights  has  become  variegated,  from  which  we  have  brouriit  cut- 
tings, and  presented  thcin  to  Che  Horticultural  Society,  a!^  to  the 
Hammersmith  and  Fulham  Nurseries. 
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tr.p.4  cfHlra,  Pttau  Fiat  dntiM  Baum.  Od.,  «l.  1SS5,  b  >  loir  |iUnt  with  grwlib  buk. 
DM  ya  lalrgdiiced. 

DeicripAm.    The  silver  fir,  the  noblest  tree  of  its  geouB,  except  P.  Webb- 
id»a,  nam  to  the  height  of  from  160  ft.  to  180  ft.,  with  an  erect  stem,  regularly 
fiirniihed  with  whorls  of  candelabrum-like  branches.    The  tniuk,  in  full-grown 
treea,  is  ftwm  6  ft.  to  8  ft.  in  diameter,  covered,  till  its  fortieth  or  fiftieth  year, 
with  a  whitish  grey  bark,  tolerably  smooth ; 
bat,  at  it  increases  in  age,  becoming  crocked 
and  chapped.     At  a  still  greater  age,  the 
bark  bc^ns  to  scale  off  in  large  pieces, 
tearing  the  trunk  of  a  dark  brown  colour 
beneoUi.     The  branches  stand  out  hotizoo- 
tally,  as  do  the  branchlets  and  spray,  with 
reference  to  the  main  stem  of  the  branch. 
The  leares,  on  young  trees,  are  distinctly  , 
two-rowed,  and  the  general  turfiice  of  the 
K>WB  ia  flat;  but,  as  the  trees  advance  in 
age,  and  eapecially  on  cone-bearing  shoots, 
me  dispoNtion  otthe  leaves  in  rows  is  less 

perfect.  The  leaves  ore,  in  eroi'  stage  of  the  tree's  growth,  turned  up 
at  the  points;  but  more  etjpecialty  so  on  old  trees,  and  on  cone-bearing 
bnnc?iea.  The  leaves  are  of  a  darker  green  above  than  those  of  any  other 
fir;  and  underneath  they  have  two  white  rilvery  lines  Fanning  lengthwise 
on  each  side  of  the  midrib.  As  the  leaves  are  pardally  turned  up, 
these  silvery  lines  make  a  conspicuous  appearance  in  tne  general,  aspect  of 
the  tree;  whence  its  name.  The  cones  are  large,  and  have  a  magnificent 
appearance,  both  before  and  after  the^  are  mature.  They  are  cylmdrical, 
erect,  and  bluntly  pointed  at  both  ends.  When  nearly  full  grown,  the  scales 
are  ofa  fine  red;  and  the  bracteas  are  long,  and  of  a  light  green.  The  seeds 
are  of  an  irrouUr  form,  enveloped  and  surmounted  with  a  membranaceous 
wing,  aomewhiu  broader  above  than  below.  The  roots  spread  horiiontally, 
not  so  near  the  surfiice  as  in  the  spruce  fir.  They  extend  to  a  great  distance, 
and  arc  not  so  abundantly  fiunished  with  fibres  as  in  the  case  of  most  of  the 
ntruces,  nor  have  they  a  conspicuous  taproot,  as  it  the  case,  more  or  less,  with 
all  the  genus  i^nus.  The  rate  of  growtn  of  the  tree  is  slow  when  young,  but 
rapid  after  it  has  attained  the  affeof  lOor  IS  years.  The  following  scale  of  the 
progress  of  the  silver  fir  in  the  Jura,  in  France,  is  given  by  Baudrillart ;  but 
Its  growth  in  England  is  much  more  rapid.  The  first  year,  it  rises  in  five  or 
ax  weeks  after  it  has  been  sown,  with  five  or  six  leaves,  and  is  about  J  in. 
ID  height.  The  second  year,  it  advances  1  in.,  retaining  the  leaves  of  the 
first  year.  The  third  year,  it  advances  from  1  in.  to  2  in.,  indicating  the 
rudiment  ofa  small  lateral  branch.  The  fourth  year,  it  advances  about  S  in., 
showing  a  second  lateral  branch ;  and,  if  taken  up  at  thistime,  the  plant  will 
be  found  to  have  a  small  taproot.  The  fifth  year,  it  begins  to  grow  somewhat 
more  freely,  but  still  so  slowly,  that,  unless  under  very  bvourable  circum- 
stances, the  plants  are  seldom  found,  at  that  age,  above  9  in.  or  1  ft.  in  height. 
About  the  ei^th  year,  they  b^n  to  increase  more  rapidly ;  gradually  length- 
ening the  annual  growth  of  theleading  shoot,  till,  at  their  SOth  year,  it  is  m)m 
S  ft.  to  3  ft.  in  length.  Cones  with  fertile  s^s  are  seldom  produced  before 
the  tree  has  attained  its  40th  year ;  though  cones  without  seeds  often  appear 
before  half  that  period  has  elapsed.  The  female  catkins  are  often  produced  for 
yean  t<^ether,  without  any  males  appearing  on  the  same  tree.  In  the  Jura,  a 
silver  fir,  Bttbe^e  of  80  yean,  is  commonly  ftom  9  ft.  to  lOft.  in  height,  with  a 
trunk  from  18  in.  to  I  ft.  ^in.  in  circumference.  After  this,  it  increases  in 
he^t  at  the  rate  of  ftom  1  ft.  8.  in.  to  8  ft.  8  in.  a  year.  At  40  years'  growth, 
the  trunk  is  from  3  ft.  to  3  ft.  6  in.  in  circumference ;  at  SO  years,  from  4  ft.  to 
Aft.;  at  60  years,  from  6 ft.  to  8 ft.;  at  75  years,  from  10 ft.  to  lift.  6 in.; 
and,  at  100  years,  about  13ft.  From  100  to  180  years' growth  is  necessary 
to  produce  a  tree  of  from  ]  14  ft.  to  130  ft.  in  height :  after  which  period,  it 
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Bcvcel;  grows  higher,  but  continues  to  increase  slowly  in  thickness  till  it 
has  attained  the  age  of  150  yeara;  when  it  begins  alovly  to  decay.     The  rate 
at  which  the  tree  tapers,  in  the  Jura,  is  about  1  in.  in  6ft.;  so  that  a  trunk 
80ft.  high,  end  6ft.  in  diameter  at  the  lower  end,  would  be  £  ft.  3  in.  at  the  upper 
end.     In  England,  in  favourable  situations,  the  growth  of  the  silver  Gr  seetni 
to  be  at  least  twice  as  rapid  as  in  the  Jura;  but  it  is  apt  to  lose  its  leader  by 
rery  severe  spring  frosts;  and,  hence,  we  frequently  find  oid  silver  firs  with 
forked  trunks  and  branchy  heads.     Even  young  plants  in   the  nurseries  are 
apt  to  lose  their  leaders  from  the  same  cause;  tur  which  reasun,  in  the  Gold-, 
worth  and  Knaphill  Nurseries,  in  Surrey,  the  common  silver  fir  and  the  balm 
of  Gilead  silver  fir  are  always  sown  and  transplanted  under  a  spreading  deci* 
duous  tree ;  most  commonly  the  apple  or  pear.     The  silver  fir  does  not  bear 
the  knife,  and  cannot  be  made  into  nedges,  like  the  spruce;  but,  after  it  haa 
attained  20  or  30  years'  growth,  the  lower  branches  may  be  cut  off  to  a  con- 
siderable height  up  the  trunk,  with  advantage  to  the  progress  of  the  head.     A 
silverfir,  planted  when  two  yearaold,at  Harefield  Park,  m  Middlesei.in  160S, 
which  was  one  of  the  first  nlanted  in  England,  was  in  1679,  according  to  Evelyn, 
6 1  ft.  high,  though  forked  at  the  top  ;  and  the  girt,  a  little  above  the  ground, 
was  13  ft.     The  quantity  of  timber  m  the  trunk  of  this  tree  was  estimated  at 
140  ft:.     In  Ireland,  Lord  Farnham  had  manv  silver  firs  of  40  years'  growth, 
which  had  tmnks  12ft.  in  circnmferenceBt  the  ground;  and  one  still  thicker, 
which  contwned  76  ft.  of  solid  timber.     In  the  Park  at  Wobum  Abbey,  there 
iaa  tree  which,  on  the  lat  of  February,  1837,  was  exactly  114  ft.  high,  with  k 
trunk  lift.  1  in.  in  circumference  at  4  ft.  from  the  ground.     This  tree  was 
measured  eight  years  before  (vii.  in  1829);  and  its  increase  duiingthia short 
period  was,  in  hdght,  4  ft, ;  in  circumference,  7  in. ;  in  cubic  feet  of  timber  in 
the  trunk,  lift.;  and  in  cubic  feet  of  timber  in  the  branches,  S4  ft.     The 
total  amount  of  available  timber  in  the  trunk  of  this  tree,  on  the  1st  of  Fe- 
bruary, 1937,  was  810^ cubic  feet;  and  in  the  larger  branches,  139ft.  6in.; 
making  a  total  of  350  cubic  feet  of  marketable  timber,  exclusive  of  80  ft. 
of  forked  head.     The  age   of  this  tree  was  probably  not  much  above  100 
years,  as  moat  of  the  old  pine  and  fir  trees  at  Woburn   are  said  to  have 
been  planted  in  the  time  of  Miller.     The   loftiest  silver  fir  in  England  ia 
believed  to  be  a   tree   at  Longleat,  which,  in  1834,   being  then   180  years 
planted,  was  138  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  5  ft.  Sin.,  and  of  the  head 
44  ft.    The  largest  tree  in  Scotland  is  supposed 
to  be  one  at  I&iseneath,  124ft.  high;  the  most 
remarkable  one  is  also  at  Roseneath,  of  which 
a  portrait  was  published  by  Mr.  Strutt,  in   his 
Sylva  Brilaimica,  and  of  which  Jt^.  3S39.  is  a 
copy,  reduced  to  the  scale  of  1  u.   to  50  ft. 
This  tree,  we  were  informed  by  Lord  Frederick 
Campbell,  in  1835,  was  then  in  much  the  same  . 
state  in  which  it  was  when  Mr.  Strutt  made  his 
dnwine,  about  1699 :  it  was  at  that  time  90  ft.  ' 
high  t  ue  diameter  of  the  trunk,  at  1  ft.  ftvm 
die  ground,  was  7  ft.  7  in. ;  and  the  diameter  of 
the  head  was  66  h.     Its  solid  contents  were 
estimated  at  619  cutnc  feet  lOin.;  and  it  was 
supposed  to  be  200  years  old.    The  largest  tree 
in   the  nraghbourhood  of  London    is    one  at 
Whitton,  planted  by  the  Duke  of  Ai^yll,  pro- 
bably about  1720,  which,  in  1837,  was  97  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  3  ft.  9iD.  in 
diameter.    In  the  immediate  environs  of  London,  the  tree  does  not  thrive; 
nevertheless,  we  found  in  the  Layton  Nursery  the  young  tree  figured  in  our 
last  Volume,  which  had  attained  the  height  of  S3  ft.  in  about  15  years.     The 
silver  fir  ripens  its  seeds  freely  both  in  England  and  Scotland.     In  the  woods 
at  White  Knights,  wherever  there  are  old  silver  firs,  there  are  numerous 
young  plants  arising  around  them  A^m  self-sown  seeds. 
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One  of  the  most  remarkable  circumstances  connected  with  the  silver  fir  is, 
the  vitality  of  the  stump  for  many  years  after  the  tree  has  been  cut  down.     As 
far  as  we  are  aware,  this  was  first  noticed  by  Loiseleur  Deslongchamps,  in 
the  Nouveau  Du  Haniel,  v.  p.  316.;  where  he  says,  speaking  both  of  the 
silver  fir  and  the  spruce,  that,  afler  being  cut  down,  the  stump  vegetates  for 
some  time ;  its  external  ligneous  layers  increase  with  the  liber,  and  endeavour, 
by  forming  a  callosity  inwards,  to  cover  the  section  of  the  stump.    M. 
Dutrochet  had  observed  thb  process  taking  place  on  the  stumps  of  the  silver 
fir  in  the  Jura,  in  1833 ;  and  he  procured,  in  1805,  several  stumps  from  the 
Jura  forests,  which  were  in  a  living  state  when  taken  up.     One  of  these  was 
the  stump  of  a  silver  fir  felled  in  1821,  which  had  thus  been  increasing  in  dia- 
meter during  14<  years ;  the  new  wood  and  bark  being  easily  distinguishable  from 
the  former  wood  and  bark,  which  were  in  a  state  of  incipient  decomposition. 
The  total  thickness  of  the  14  layers  of  this  new  ligneous  production  was  5*669 
lines  (nearly  ^in. )  in  the  vertical  part  of  the  stump ;  and  this  thickness  is  increased 
to  8*032  (}  in.)  in  the  ligneous  part  of  the  callosity  (bourretet)  protruded  over 
a  part  of  the  section  maide  by  the  axe.     Another  stump  was  that  of  a  tree 
feued  in  1743;  and  it  was  still  full  of  life  when  examined  at  the  end  of  the 
year  1836.      The  wood  formed  since  the  tree  was  felled  consisted  of  92  layers, 
the  total  thickness  of  which  was  nearly  2  in.     The  wood  of  which  the  stump 
was  composed  when  the  tree  was  felled  had  entirely  disappeared  ;  and  the 
thick  rind,  or  callosity,  which  had  formed  round  the  margin  had  curled  over 
so  as  almost  to  cover  the  top  of  the  stump.     This  stump,  which  had  lived 
and  increased  in  diameter  during  92  years,  would,  in  all  probability,  have  en- 
dured much  longer ;  so  that  we  are  ignorant  how  fiatr  this  singular  prolongation 
of  life  and  increase  of  growth  may  extend,  in  stumps  deprived  of  their  trunk 
and  leaves,  and  which  only  receive  nourishment  from  the  roots.  (Gard,  Mag.^ 
vol.  xiii.  p.  93.) 

Geography,   The  silver  fir  is  indigenous  to  the  mountains  of  Central  Eu- 
rope, and  of  the  west  and  north  of  Asia,  rising  to  the  commencement  of  the 
zone  of  the  Scotch  pine.     It  is  found  in  France,  on  the  Pyrenees,  the  Alps, 
and  the  Vosges ;  in  Italy,  in  Spain,  and  Greece  in  the  south  of  Germany  ; 
and  Russia,  and  in  Siberia :  but  it  is  not  found  in  Sweden  or  in  Scotland. 
On  the  Carpathian  Mountains,  it  is  found  to  the  height  of  3200  (t. ;  and  on  the 
Alps,  to  the  height  of  from  3000  ft,  to  4000  (t.      It  attains  a  large  size  in  the 
narrow  valleys  between  the  Swiss  mountains ;  in  the  Black  Forest  in  the  south 
of  Germany ;  and  on  the  Pollino,  and  in  the  Forest  of  Rubia,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples.     According  to  Pallas,  it  is  common  in  Caucasus,  the  Uralian, 
Altaic,  and  Baikal  Mountains,  growing  in  the  clefts  of  the  rocks ;  but  it  is 
seldom  found  in  the  plains.     The  trees  on  Caucasus  have  the  branches  more 
elongated  and  slender,  and  the  leaves  more  thinly  scattered,  broader,  and 
more  emarginate,  than  the  trees  of  Siberia ;  these  last  being,  in  all  probability, 
the  A^ies  Pichta  of  Fischer.    Wherever  it  is  found  attaining  a  large  size, 
it  invariably  grows  in  good  soil,  and   in  a  situation  sheltered  rather  than 
exposed.     In  Germany,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Darmstadt,  Baden,  and 
Donaueschingen,  in  the  Black  Forest,  it  is  found  growing  among  oaks  and 
other  trees,  in  deep   loamy  soil,    moist   rather    than    dry;    attaining  the 
height  of  from  80  ft.  to  100  fl.,  with  trunks  from  16  fl.  to  20  h.  in  circum- 
ference at  6  ft.  from  the  ground.     In  the  neighbourhood  of  Strasburg,  and  in 
the  Vosges,  where  it  has  attained  the  height  of  150  f);.,  the  situation  has 
always  l^en  low  and  sheltered,  and  the  soil  a  deep  loam. 

History,  Some  confusion  exists  in  the  works  of  modern  authors  respecting 
the  silver  fir  and  the  spruce ;  partly,  as  it  would  appear,  from  the  circumstance 
of  Linnsdus  having  made  an  erroneous  application  of  the  names  given  to  these 
trees  by  Pliny.  The  tree  which  Theopnrastus  calls  Elate,  Pliny  calls  Abies, 
and  Linnsus  Pinus  Pf cea ;  while  the  tree  that  Pliny  calls  Picea,  and  which 
is  our  spruce  fir,  is  named  by  Linnsus  P,  if  hies.  The  silver  fir  was  esteemed 
by  the  Romans  for  its  use  in  carpentry,  and  for  the  construction  of  vessels; 
and  hence  Virgil's  expression, — 
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"  Cmnu  ablet  vicura  marinot. "  Georg.,  it.  68. 

The  flr  about  to  braTe  the  daogen  of  the  leaa. 

And  in  Claudian,  — 

*'  ApU  Aretii  aUec" 
Tbe  fir  lueAiI  in  iliip-building. 

In  the  Edogues,  Virgil  says,  alluding  to  the  situations  in  which  it  grows,  — 


**  Pulchenima    .    .    . 

ablcs  in  montibui  altia."  ScL,  ▼!!.  <i6. 


Ilie  aUes  li  the  most  beautifUl  tree  on  lofty  mountainiL 

Tn  the  JEnM  he  says,  — 


Undique  coUee 


Indutere  cavi,  et  nigrA  nemu*  abiete  cingunt.**  JBn»^  TiiL  599. 

"  Hills  clad  with  fir,  to  guard  the  hallow'd  bound, 
RiM  in  the  mn^talj  of  darknca  round.  '*  lPltf'«  trans. 

The  wood  was  employed  by  the  ancients  for  many  different  purposes.  Pliny 
speaks  of  it  in  several  places.  It  is  preferred  to  that  of  the  larcn,  he  says,  for 
the  masts  of  vessels,  on  account  of  its  lightness.  In  his  I6th  book,  he 
speaks  of  a  silver  fir  that  formed  the  mast  of  a  vessel  on  board  which  the 
Kmperor  Caligula  had  an  obelisk  transported  from  Egypt  to  Rome.  This 
mast  required  the  outstretched  arms  of  four  men  to  encircle  it,  and  cost 
80,000  sesterces,  or  about  30/.  The  Romans  employed  the  silver  ia  for  jave- 
lins, as  appears  by  the  following  lines  from  Virgil :  — 

**  Ci^uf  apertum 
Adversi  longi  tranirerberat  abiete  pectus.  '*  JSn.,  xi.  666. 

Whose  breut  exposed  the  long  fir  spear  transpierced.  / 

The  resinous  products  of  the  silver  fir  were  also  well  known  to  Theophrastus 
and  Plin^,  who  both  detail  the  modes  practised  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
in  preparing  pitch  and  tar,  which  scarcely  differ  at  all  from  those  in  common 
use  at  the  present  day. 

The  silver  fir  was  introduced  into  England  in  the  seventeenth  century ; 
but  the  precise  period  is  not  known.  Plot  and  Ray  mention  some  trees 
growing  near  Newport  in  Shropshire ;  and  Evelyn  speaks  of  two  Spanish  or 
silver  firs  growing  m  Harefield  Park,  Middlesex,  that  were  planted  there  in 
1603,  at  two  years'  growth  from  the  seed.  The  tree  was  strongly  recom- 
mended by  Evdyn  for  its  beauty,  and  its  fitness  to  adorn  walks  and  avenues ; 
and  it  has,  acconiingly,  been  very  generally  planted  for  ornamental  purposes. 
In  1797,  the  Society  of  Arts  save  their  gold  medal  to  Henry  Vernon,  Esq., 
of  Hilton  Park,  near  Wolverhampton,  for  having  planted  upwards  of  6000 
silver  firs.  As  this  tree  ripens  seeds  freely,  it  is  now  common  in  the  nurseries, 
and  very  generally  introduced  into  plantations,  especially  such  aa  are  orna- 
mental ;  and,  in  grounds  laid  out  before  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
it  may  seen  near  mansions,  rearing  its  fine  pyramidal  head  above  all  other 
trees. 

Propertia  and  Utes,  The  wood  of  the  silver  fir  is  elastic,  and  the  colour 
is  whitish,  ^he  grain  is  irregular,  as  the  fibres  which  compose  it  are  partly 
white  and  tender,  and  partly  yellow,  or  fawn-coloured,  and  hani.  The  narrower 
the  white  lines  are,  the  more  beautiful  and  solid  is  the  grain  of  the  wood. 
In  the  Vosges,  it  is  said  that  the  external  layers  are  more  compact  than  the 
internal  ones ;  which  may  arise  from  the  practice  of  barking  the  trees  there 
before  they  are  cut  down.  The  weight  of  this  wood  varies  exceedingly, 
according  to  the  age  of  the  tree,  the  place  where  it  grew,  and  even  the  part 
of  the  trunk  from  which  it  was  taken.  According  to  Hartig,  the  wood  of  a 
tree  80  years  old  weighs  66  lb.  14  oz.  per  cubic  foot  green,  and  41  lb.  5  oz. 
when  dry;  while  that  of  a  tree  40  years  old  weighs  only  37  lb.  9oz.  when 
dry.  It  shrinks  considerably  in  drying,  like  all  white  woods.  It  is  used  for 
planks,  and  carpentry  of  all  kinds;  for  the  masts  of  small  vessels;  for  joists 
and  rafters ;  and  for  building  the  boats  used  for  navigating  rivers.  It  is  said 
to  endure  a  long  time  when  used  as  piles,  and  to  be  much  employed  in  Hoi- 
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land  for  that  purpose.  In  the  Vo^gee,  it  is  used  in  every  department  of 
agriculture,  carpentry,  joinery,  and  even  cabinet-making  and  sculpture.  In 
England,  the  wood  of  the  silver  fir  has  been  chiefly  used  for  flooring ;  and, 
according  to  Arthur  Young,  and  also  to  Mitchell,  boards  sawn  out  of  full- 
crown  trees  may  be  laid  down  at  once,  without  any  risk  of  their  shrinking. 
(See  Vounf^t  Tour  in  Ireland^  vol.  i.  p.  245.,  and  Mitch.  Dend.,  p.  270.) 
Aa  fuel,  the  wood  of  the  silver  fir  is  to  tnat  of  the  beech  as  1079  is  to  1540 ; 
and  to  that  of  the  spruce,  as  1079  is  to  1211.  The  charcoal  is  to  that  of  the 
beech  as  1 127  is  1600.  Thoueh  the  charcoal  is  much  inferior  to  that  of 
the  beech,  yet  it  is  preferred  tor  heating  iron  that  is  to  be  forged ;  as  pro- 
ducing the  heat  more  slowly,  in  consequence  of  which  the  iron  is  more 
pliant  to  work.  The  bark  may  be  employed  for  tanning  leather,  and  is  uaed 
generally  in  some  parts  of  Switzerland.  A  resinous  sap  flows  from  the  trunk 
and  branches,  called  larmes  de  sapin.  This  sap  is  bitter,  acrid,  and  viscous ; 
and  its  smell  approaches  to  that  of  the  citron ;  it  is  healing,  balsamic,  and 
antiseptic.  The  resinous  fluid  is  found  in  small  tumours  or  blisters,  under 
the  epidermis  of  the  bark ;  and  in  the  green  cones,  from  the  latter  of  which 
it  is  collected  about  midsummer.  From  the  resin  of  this  tree  are  manufac- 
tured Strasburg  turpentine  (so  called  from  a  large  forest  of  silver  firs,  the 
Uochwald,  near  Strasburg),  colophony,  and  white  pitch.  The  quantity  of 
potash  furnished  by  the  bark  and  wood  is  in  the  proportion  of  2  lb.  of  potash 
to  1000  lb.  of  wood  and  bark ;  which  places  the  silver  fir  in  the  rank  of  21  in  a 
series  of  73  ligieous  plants.  In  some  parts  of  Europe,  the  young  cones, 
reduced  by  boiung  to  a  pulp,  and  preserved  with  sugar,  are  eaten  as  a  sweet- 
meat. This  conserve  is  put  into  tea,  to  which  it  is  said  to  communicate  an 
agreeable  odour.  The  leaves  serve  for  litter ;  and,  in  Switzerland,  according 
to  Kasthofler,  are  given  to  sheep  and  goats;  but  they  are  said  to  give  the  milk 
a  peculiar  taste. 

Mode  of  extracting  and  preparing  the  Strasburg  Turpentine,  Every  year, 
about  the  month  of  August,  the  Italian  peasants  who  live  near  the  Alps 
make  a  journey  into  the  mountains  to  collect  the  turpentine.  They  carry  in 
their  hands  comets  of  tin,  terminating  in  a  sharp  point,  and  a  bottle  of  the 
same  metal  suspended  to  the  girdle  round  their  waists.  Some  use  bullocks* 
horns  instead  of  vessels  of  tin.  Thus  accoutred,  the  peasants  climb  to  the 
summits  of  the  loftiest  silver  firs ;  their  shoes  being  armed  with  cramping-irons, 
like  spurs,  which  enter  into  the  bark  of  the  trees,  and  thus  support  the 
climber;  who  also  clings  to  the  trunk  of  the  tree  with  his  knees,  and  one 
arm,  while  with  the  other  hand  he  presses  his  comet  to  the  little  tumours,  or 
bladders,  which  he  finds  in  the  bark,  to  extract  the  turpentine  within  them. 
As  soon  as  a  cornet  is  filled  with  the  clear  turpentine  which  flows  from  the 
tumour,  or  blister,  on  the  tree,  it  is  emptied  into  the  tin  bottle,  which  is  carried 
suspended  from  the  waist ;  and,  when  this  bottle  is  full,  its  contents  are 
strained  into  a  large  leathem  bottle,  or  goatskin.  The  straining  is  to  fi-ee  the 
turpentine  from  the  leaves,  and  bits  of  bark  and  moss,  which  may  have  fallen 
into  the  contents ;  and  this  is  the  only  preparation  that  is  given  to  this  kind 
of  turpentine,  which  is  kept  in  the  goatskins,  or  leathern  bottles  for  sale. 
Besides  the  turpentine  collected  from  the  tumours,  or  blisters,  an  inferior 
kind  is  produced  by  slightly  wounding  the  bark  of  the  tree.  In  rich  soils,  the 
trees  wul  yield  their  sap  twice  a  year,  viz.  in  spring  and  August;  but,  in  gene- 
ral, the  tumours,  or  vesicles,  form  only  once  a  year,  viz.  in  spring,  and  are  fiill 
of  turpentine  in  August.  The  tumours  are  sometimes  round,  and  sometimes 
oval ;  out,  when  the  latter,  their  greatest  length  is  always  in  a  horizontal  di- 
rection. Good  Strasbui^g  turpentine  ought  to  be  clear,  free  from  impurities, 
transparent,  and  of  the  consistence  of  symp,  with  a  strong  resinous  smell, 
and  rather  a  bitter  taste.'  It  is  employed,  as  well  as  the  essential  oil  of  tur- 
pentine which  is  distilled  from  it,  both  in  medicine  and  the  arts ;  being  found 
superior  to  all  the  other  substitutes  for  the  turpentine  of  Pistacia  Terebin- 
thus.  It  is  the  onlv  kind  of  turpentine,  produced  by  any  kind  of  pine  or  fir 
tree,  which  is  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  clear  varnishes,  and  by  artists 
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for  tbdr  colours  ;  and  its  oil  sells  it  a  higher  price  than  any  other.  It  is  dis- 
tilled with  water,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  other  kinds  of  turpentine,  and 
the  residuum  is  a  kind  of  colophony ;  a  name  applied  to  black  resin,  because 
a  natural  hard  resin,  sometimes  used  in  plasters,  and  said  to  be  the  product  of 
the  Ddmmara  orientalis,  which  is  mentioned  by  Dioscorides,  was  brought  from 
Colophon,  in  Ionia.  The  proportions  for  making  oil  of  turpentine  from  the 
Strasbur^  turpentine  are,  5  lb.  of  liquid  resinous  juice  to  4  pints  of  water, 
distilled  m  a  copper  alembic.  This  is  the  essential  oil  of  turpentine;  and, 
if  1  lb.  of  it  be  redistilled  with  4  pints  of  water,  it  is  called  rectified  or  etherial 
oil  of  turpentine.  Both  preparations  are  used,  in  small  doses,  as  diuretics, 
and  in  cases  of  rheumatism :  they  are  also  considered  powerful  styptics.  In 
fiuriery,  the  essential  oil  of  turpentine  is  much  used  for  strains  and  bruises, 
and  is  found  very  efficacious. 

The  Silver  Fir  in  British  Plantations,  Though  the  silver  fir  has  been  planted 
in  some  instances,  in  Britmn,  in  masses,  with  a  view  to  producing  timber,  yet  its 
principal  use  has  been  as  an  ornamental  tree.  Before  the  cedar  of  Lebsmon  be- 
came so  common,  or  was  known  to  be  so  hardy  as  it  has  been  since  found  to  be, 
the  silver  fir  was  planted  near  mansions,  as  a  choice  and  a  striking  tree,  which, 
as  the  cedar  does  now,  might  distinguish  the  residence  of  the  large  landed 
proprietor  from  those  of  ms  more  humble  neighbours.  This  it  did,  not  only 
by  raising  its  pyramidal  head  above  all  other  trees,  but  by  its  striking  regu- 
larity of  form,  fine  dark  green  foliage,  and  candelabrum-like  r^;ular  tiers  of 
branches.  This  regularity  of  form  was,  of  course,  objected  to  by  uie  admirers  of 
the  picturesque.  Gilpin  says :  *'  The  silver  fir  has  very  little  to  boast  in  point 
of  picturesque  beauty.  It  has  all  the  regularity  of  the  spruce,  but  without  its 
floating  foliage.  There  is  a  sort  of  harsh,  stiff,  unbending  formality  in  the 
stem,  the  branches,  and  in  the  whole  economy  of  the  tree,  which  makes  it 
disagreeable.  We  rarely  see  it,  even  in  its  happiest  state,  assume  a  pictu- 
resque shape.  Assisted  it  may  be  in  its  form,  when  broken  and  shattered  , 
but  it  will  rarely  get  rid  of  its  formality.  In  old  age,  it  stands  the  best  chance 
of  attaining  beauty.  We  sometimes  see  it,  under  that  circumstance,  a  noble 
shattered  tree,  finely  adorned  with  ivy,  and  shooting  out  a  few  horizontal 
branches,  on  which  its  meagre  foliage  and  tufted  moss  appear  to  advantage. 
I  may  add  that  the  silver  fir  is,  perhaps,  the  hardiest  of  its  tribe.  It  will  out- 
£ace  the  south-west  wind ;  it  will  bear,  without  shrinking,  even  the  sea  air : 
so  that  one  advantage,  at  least,  attends  a  plantation  of  silver  firs;  you  may 
have  it  where  you  can  have  no  other ;  and  a  plantation  of  silver  firs  may  be 
better  than  no  plantation  at  all."  {For,  Scen,f  i.  p.  90.)  ^'  As  to  the  pictu- 
resque effect  or  this  tree,"  Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder  observes,  **  we  have  seen 
many  of  them  throw  out  branches  from  near  the  very  root,  that  twined  and 
swept  away  from  them  in  so  bold  a  manner,  as  to  give  them,  in  a  very  Vcal 
degree,  that  character  which  is  most  capable  of  engaging  the  interest  of  the 
artist."  {Laud,  Gilp,,  i.  p.  180.)  The  advantage  of  planting  the  silver  fir,  in 
preference  to  the  spruce,  on  stiff  soils,  Mr.  Curtis  of  Glazenwood  observes, 
IS  that  the  one  advances  to  a  large  timber  tree,  while  the  other  stops  at  20  fl. 
or  30  ft.  high,  and  becomes  rusty  and  stunted.  There  are,  in  Essex,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Glazenwood,  silver  firs  of  100  ft.  high,  on  soils  in  which  the 
spruce  would  not  have  attained  half  that  height. 

Soil,  SUuationy  Sfc.  The  silver  fir,  like  all  the  other  ilbi^tinas,  will  attain  a 
large  size  on  soUs  of  a  very  opposite  description ;  but  a  loam,  rather  rich  and 
deep  than  otherwise,  appears  to  suit  it  best.  It  has  attained  its  greatest 
height,  in  soils  of  this  description,  at  Studley  and  Castle  Howard ;  but  it  has 
also  attained  a  very  great  height  in  sandy  loam  at  Woburn  Abbey,  and  on  clay, 
incumbent  on  a  retentive  clayey  subsoil,  at  Panmure.  It  is  in  vain,  says  Bout- 
cher,  to  plant  silver  firs  in  hot,  dry,  or  rocky  situations,  where  they  com- 
monly not  only  lose  their  top  shoots,  but  their  under  branches  soon  become 
ragged;  and,  in  pkce  of  that  lively  shining  verdure  peculiar  to  them  in  a  suit- 
able soil,  they  become  of  a  pale  languid  hue;  nay,  he  adds,  "  I  have  known 
trees  of  them  about  twenty  years  planted  out  in  such  soils,  entirely  destroyed 
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by  a  hot  dry  summer.  At  the  same  time,  they  are,  in  other  respects,  amongst 
the  least  delicate  of  any  plants  in  the  choice  of  their  food ;  as  the  largest  and 
most  flourishing  trees  of  them  I  have  ever  seen,  over  the  island,  in  general  grow 
on  sour,  heavy,  obstinate  clay,  of  all  different  qualities  and  colours ;  and  though 
for  ten  or  twelve  years,  they  do  not  advance  so  fast  as  several  of  the  other  pines 
and  firs,  yet  in  twenty  years  they  will  outgrow  them  all,  and  continue  that  ad- 
vantage till  they  arrive  to  their  greatest  magnitude."  The  silver  fir  requires 
a  low  situation,  comparatively  with  the  spruce  fir,  not  being  nearly  so  hardv 
as  that 'tree,  either  when  in  the  nursery  or  full  grown.  The  cones,  which 
are  apt  to  shed  their  seeds  in  spring,  ought  to  be  gathered  in  October  or 
November,  and  kept  in  a  dry  place  till  the  sowing  season.  The  seeds  may 
be  easily  separated  from  them  by  a  very  slight  exposure  to  the  sun,  and  then 
by  thrashing  them,  without  having  recourse  to  the  kiln.  The  seeds  should  be 
sown,  according  to  Sang,  in  March,  and  at  such  a  distance  as  to  allow  the  plants 
to  rise  1  in.  apart ;  and  the  covering,  he  says,  should  be  a  full  inch  thick. 
When  the  plants  are  2  years  old,  they  may  be  transplanted  into  nursery  lines ; 
and,  afler  being  2  years  in  that  situation,  they  may  either  be  again  trans- 
planted in  the  nursery,  to  a  gveater  distance  apart,  or  removed  to  where  they 
are  finally  to  remain. 

Accidents^  Diseaies,  j-c.  The  silver  fir  suffers  more  from  extreme  drought 
than  any  other  species  of  the  pine  and  fir  tribe;  whole  forests  being  occasion- 
ally destroyed  in  this  way  in  the  north  of  France  and  in  Switzerland.  When 
the  trees  are  young,  they  arc  liable  to  have  their  leading  shoot  injured  by 
the  frost ;  but  this  is  not  the  case  afler  the  plants  have  attained  the  height 
of  5ft.  or  6  ft.  The  tree  suffers  from  various  insects,  as  has  been  already 
noticed  in  our  general  introduction,  p.  2139. 

8tati$tic$.  Recorded  Treet.  The  two  trees  at  Harefield  Park,  planted  in  16D3,  and  one  of  which, 
in  1679,  was  81  ft.  high,  and  oontaiued  146  ft  of  good  timber,  have  been  already  mentioned.  Mitchel 
mentions  scores  of  trees  at  Wardour  Castle,  **  whose  aspiring  heads,"  he  says,  were  fax  advanced 
beyond  all  other  trees  there."  At  Longleat,  he  menUons  a  grove  of  16  trees,  S2fL  apart,  110  ft. 
talgb,  and  from  10  ft  to  IS  ft.  in  circumference:  Each  tree  contained  upwards  of  iiOO  ft.  of  timber. 
At  the  at)Ove  distance  of  22  ft,  this  would  give  90  trees  per  acre,  or  dtiO  loads  of  timber ;  which,  at  the 
▼cry  moderate  price  of  S^  a  load,  is  1080/.  In  1813,  Mitchell  felled  three  silver  firs,  which  were 
planted  in  1786:  they  stood  in  a  line,  15  ft.  apart,  and  were  ftom  100  ft.  to  llSft.  high.  Each  tree 
had  lost  its  leader  at  40  ft.  high,  and  had  formed  a  branchy  head.  The  first  tree  contained  S99  ft.  of 
timber;  the  second  273 ft.,  and  the  third,  164 ft  The  lop  (that  is,  tops  and  lateral  branches)  made 
988  hevans  8  cords  and  ^  parts  of  oordwood.  A  silver  fir  at  the  House  of  Polkemmet,  in  West 
Lothian,  measured  In  October,  1799,  was  10  ft.  in  circumference,  at  4  ft.  ftom  the  ground.  One  at 
Binning  Wood,  70  years  old,  was,  in  1818, 10  ft.  4  in.  in  circumference,  at  4  ft  from  the  ground.  A 
silver  fir  at  Drumlanrig  Castle,  in  Nithsdale,  was,  in  1773,  IS  ft.  in  circumference.  One  at  Wood- 
taouselee,  Mid-Lothian,  measured  in  1793,  was  lift  1  in.  in  girt ;  and  in  1833  it  was  14  ft.  lOin.  in 

S'rt,  and  9i  ft  high.  Under  this  tree,  now  in  a  state  of  decay,  we  have  often  played  in  our  boyish 
tys.  A  tree  in  Styria,  growing  on  the  Martlnsberg,  in  the  forest  district  of  Zirl,  measured  5  ft.  in 
diameter,  at  9  ft.  flrom  the  ground :  and,  at  a  height  of  between  90  ft.  and  95  ft  from  the  ground,  still 
retained  a  diameter  of  between  8  in.  and  9  in.  \Handbook  Jbr  Southern  Germany ^  p.  8&.}  In  the 
Museum  of  Katural  History,  at  Strasburv,  is  a  section  of  the  trunk  of  a  silver  fir,  cut  so  as  to  form 
a  seat,  called  there  Le  grand  sapin  du  Hochwald,  k  Barr,  department  de  Qas  Rhin.  Tliis  tree  was 
150  ft  high,  with  a  trunk  straight  and  clear  of  branches  to  the  height  of  50  It,  at  which  point  it 
became  forked.  The  diameter  of  the  trunk,  at  the  surface  of  the  ground,  was  8  ft. ;  and,  at  the 
height  of  50  ft.,  5  in.  The  estimated  age  of  the  tree  was  360  years,  it  was  cut  down  on  the  16th  of 
June,  1816,  the  trunk  having  begun  to  decay  in  the  centre.  We  were  informed,  when  we  saw  this 
section  in  1828,  that  there  was  a  tree  standing  very  near  where  this  one  stood  almost  as  large.  The 
Forest  of  Hochwald  was  composed  entirely  of  silver  firs,  and  before  the  revolution  belonged  to  the 
town  ofStrasburg. 

SsUUitg  Trees.  In  the  environs  of  London,'  at  Whitton  Place,  near  Twickenham,  it  is  97  ft, 
high,  with  a  trunk  3  ft.  9  in.  in  diameter ;  at  Syon,  the  tree  figured  in  our  last  Volume  is  96  ft.  high.  Ji 
South  of  London.  In  Cornwall,  at  Cardew,  it  is  99  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  3  ft.  9  in.,  and 
of  the  head  fiOft.  In  Devonshire,  at  Blcton,  104  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  3  ft,  and  of  the 
head  36  ft. ;  at  Luscombe,  81  years  planted,  it  is  37  ft.  nigh  ;  at  Byitock  Park,  41  yean  planted,  it  it 
55ft.  high  ;  at  Endsleigh  Cottage,  88  vears  planted,  it  is  65  ft.  high.  In  Hampshire,  at  Alresford, 
81  years  planted,  it  is  83  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  3  ft ;  at  East  Tytherley,80  years  planted, 
St  is  190  ft.  high,  the  trunk  containing  230  cubic  feet  of  timber,  the  diameter  of  the  h^ta  is  only 
48  ft ;  at  Strath fleidMye,  it  is  ISO  ft  high,  with  a  trunk  4  ft  6in.  in  diameter.  In  Kent,  at  Knowl** 
106  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  4  ft.  10  in.,  and  of  the  head  187  ft.  In  Somersetshire,  at  King»! 
weston,  IM  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  4  ft  3  lb.  in  diameter.  lu  Surrey,  at  Bagshot  Park,  18  years  planted 
it  is  30  ft  high.  In  Sussex,  at  Cowdrcy,  it  is  120  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  4  ft  6  in.  in  diameter,  clear  of 
branches  to  the  height  of  55  ft :  at  Kidbrooke,  it  is  80  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  4  ft.  in  diameter.  In  Wilu 
shire,  at  Longieat,  180  years  old,  it  is  138  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  5  ft.  8  in.,  and  of  the  bead 
44ft.;  at  Wardour  Castle,  50  years  planted,  it  is  60  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  5  ft.  4In.,andof 
the  head  48  ft ;  at  Longford  Castle,  it  is  60  ft  high,  with  a  trunk  8  ft.  in  diameter.—  North  of  London. 
In  Bedfordshire,  at  Woburn  Abbey,  the  tree  already  mentioned,  p^  2332.,  is  1 14  ft.  high ;  at  Southill  it 
is  80  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  3  ft  4  in.,  and  of  the  bead  54  ft  In  Iluckinghamshire  at 
Temple  House,  40  years  planted,  it  is  60  ft.  high.  In  Cheshire,  at  Eaton  Hall,  14  years  planted  It  is 
90  ft.  high.  In  Derbyshire,  at  KeJleston,  are  several  trees,  from  130  ft.  to  150  ft.  high,  and  girUng  Vroii^ 
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1  ft.  to  16  ft.  In  Denbighthire,  «t  Llubede  Hall,  45  yean  plaated,  It  b  50  ft.  high.  In  Durham,  at 
Stanwick  Park,  i«  one  with  a  trunk  4  ft.  in  diameter.  In  Enex,  at  Audley  End,  60  yean  planted, 
it  is  50  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  2  ft.,  and  of  the  head  84  ft.  In  Hertfordabire,  at  Chashunt, 
SO  yean  planted,  it  U  S6  ft.  high.  In  Leicettenhlre,  at  Donnington  Park,  48  yean  planted,  it  is  72  ft> 
high.  In  Nottinghanuhire,  at  Clumber  Park,  it  is  80  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trbnk  3  ft.  11  in., 
and  of  the  hnd  44  ft.  In  Northamptonshire  at  Wakefield  Lodge,  16  yean  planted,  it  is  80ft.  high. 
In  Northumberland,  at  Hartbum,  83  yean  planted,  it  is  138  ft.  hign,  the  diameter  or  the  trunk  4  ft., 
and  of  the  head  40  ft. ;  another  is  96  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  3  ft.,  and  of  the  head  38  ft. 
These  two  trees,  on  account  of  being  superior  in  height  to  all  the  trees  around  them,  are  here  called 
tlie  **  Nod  Queens.**  In  Oxfordshire,  in  Tew  Park,  it  is  110  ft.  biffh,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk 
5ft.,  and  of  the  head  54  ft.  In  Radnonhire,  at  Maeslaugh  Castle,  It  is  68  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of 
the  trunk  8a  4ia,  and  of  the  head  40  ft.  In  Shro|Mhire,  at  Wllley  Park,  18  yean  pUnted,  it  Is 
30  ft.  high  i  another,  9  yean  planted,  is  30  ft.  high ;  at  KinJot,  60  yean  pkmted,  it  Is  80  ft.  high.  In 
Suflblk,  at  FmbOTough  Hall,  14  yean  planted,  it  is  94  ft.  high ;  at  Stretton  Rectory,  it  is  90  ft.  high, 
with  a  trunk  .4 ft.  6  in.  in  dianieter.  In  Warwickahire,  at  Combe  Abbey,  60  years  planted,  it  is  70ft. 
high,  the  ^liameter  of  the  trunk  3  ft.  6  in.,  and  of  the  head  80  ft.  In  Woroestershire.  at  Cvoame^ 
50  yean  planted,  it  is  90  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  8  ft.  4  in.,  and  of  the  head  40  ft  In  York, 
ahire.  at  Castle  Howard,  it  is  130  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  3ft.  6  in. ^  at  Sudley,  it  is  96  ft. 
6  in.  nigh,  diameter  of  the  trunk  3  ft.  6  in.,  and  of  the  head  50  ft.  In  Scotland,  near  Edinburgh,  at 
Woodfaouselee,  the  tree  already  mentioned,  p.  23d7. ;  at  Hopetoun  House,  *100_yean  old,  it  is  90  ft. 
hi«h,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  3  ft.  7  in.,  and  of  the  head  45  ft.  —  South  of  Edinburgh.  In  Ayr- 
shire,  at  Kilkerran,  it  is  90ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  5ft.  in  diameter;  at  AuchlncruiTe,  it  is  80ft. 
high,  with  a  trunk  3  ft.  6  in.  in  diameter.  In  Berwickshire,  at  the  Hlrsel,  8  yean  planted,  it  is  15  ft. 
high.  In  Renfrewshhre,  at  Erskine  House,  it  Is  70  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  2  ft.  10  in.  in  diameter.  In 
Roxbuighshire,  at  Minto,75  yean  planted,  it  is  90  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  3  ft.  6in.— 
North  of  Edbiburgh.  In  AzgylUhire,  at  Toward  Castle,  13  yean  planted,  it  is  18  ft.  high ;  at  Rose^ 
neath  Castle,  138  yean  old,  it  is  194ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk,  atvSft.  ttam  the  ground,  6  ft. 
4  in.,  and  of  the  head  74  ft; ;  another,  of  the  same  age,  and  about  180  ft.  high,  has  a  trunk  7  ft.  in 
diameter  at  1  ft.  from  tbe  ground ;  there  is  also  the  remarkable  tree  figured  in  our  last  Volume 
In  Banfthire,  at  Gordon  Castle,  it  is 54 ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  8ft.  Sin.,  and  of  tbe 
head  45  ft.  In  Clackmannanshire,  in  the  Garden  of  the  Dollar  Institution,  )8  yean  planted,  it  is 
26  ft.  high.  In  Cromarty,  at  Coul,  it  is  70  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  8  ft.  6  in.,  and  of  tbe 
head  90  ft.  In  Far&nhire,  at  Kinnaird  Castle,  80  yean  planted,  it  Is  85  ft.  high,  tbe  diametev  of  tbe 
trunk  4ft.,  and  of  the  head  50  ft. ;  at  Courtachy  Castle,  102  yean  old.  It  is  85  ft.  high,  the  diameter 
of  the  trunk  3  ft.  6  in.,  and  of  the  head  38  ft. ;  at  Gray,  there  are  several  specimens  80  ft.  high, 
with  trunks  nearly  4  ft.  in  diameter.  In  Morayshire,  at  Ballindalloch,  are  two  silver  fin,  one 
78  ft.  high,  and  10  ft.  6  in.  in  girt  at  1  ft.  from  the  ground,  and  8  ft.  6  in.  at  10  ft.  from  the 
ground;  the  other  is  96  ft.  high,  13ft.  4in.  in  girt  at  1ft.  from  the  ground,  and 9 ft:. 6 in.  at  10ft. 
from  the  ground.  In  Perthihlre,  at  Dupplin,  it  is  55  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  5  ft.  in  diameter  i  at 
Taymouth.  it  is  90  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  8  ft.  6  in. , and  of  the  head  36  ft.  In  Stirling, 
shire,  at  Blair  Drummond,  190  yean  old,  it  is  90  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  3  ft.,  and  of  the 
head  36  ft. :  at  Airthrey,  it  is  80  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  4  ft.  in  diameter :  at  Sauchle  30  yean  planted, 
it  is  26  ft.  high ;  in  Bannockbum  \^^K)d,  it  is  89  ft.  high. 

In  Ireiamd,  At  Dublin,  In  the  Glasnevin  Botanic  Garden,  35  yean  planted.  It  Is  40  ft.  high.  In 
Kilkenny,  at  Woodstock,  80  yean  planted,  it  la  91  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  3  ft.  6  in.,  and 
of  the  bead  58  ft.  In  Down,  at  Uount  Stewart,  50  years  planted,  it  is  56  ft.  high ;  at  Moira,  It  Is 
90  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  3  ft.  6  in.,  and  of  the  head  46  ft.  j  at  TuUymore  Park,  60  yean 
planted,  it  is  84  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  'Bft.,  and  of  the  head  60  ft. ;  at  Ballyteady,  60 
yean  planted,  it  Is  58  ft.  high.  In  Fennanagh,  at  FIcMrenoe  Court,  20  yean  planted.  It  is  36  ft.  high  j 
at  Castle  Coole,  50  yean  planted,  it  Is  80  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  8  ft.  6 in.  In  Sligo,  at 
Makree  Castle,  it  is  86  ft.  high,  and  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  3  ft.  6  in. 

In  Foreign  Counirieg.  In  France,  at  Colombey,  near  Mats,  70  yean  planted,  it  is  60  ft.  high, 
tbe  diameter  of  the  trunk  8  ft.  In  Hanover,  at  Harfoc&e,  10  yean  planted,  it  Is  16  ft  Ugh  j  In 
the  Od'ttingen  Botanical  Garden,  40  yean  planted,  it  la  50  ft.  high.  In  Bavaria,  at  Munwh,  in 
the  English  Garden,  50  yean  planted,  it  is  70  ft.  high.  In  Prussia,  near  Berlin,  at  Sans  Soud,  45 
yean  planted,  it  is  40  ft  high ;  in  the  Pfauen  Insel,  35  yean  planted.  It  is  S6ft.  high.  In  Denmark, 
at  Droningaard,  40  yean  pUnted,  it  Is  100  ft.  high.  In  Sweden,  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Lund, 
it  is  30  ft.  high.    In  Itely,  at  Monia,  70  yean  planted,  it  is  75  ft;,  high. 

Commercial  Statittics.  Price  of  seeds,  in  London,  2«.  6<2.  per  pound :  plants, 
two  years*  seedlings,  are  15«.  per  1000 ;  transplanted  plants,  6  in.  high,  20«.  per 
1000 ;  from  9  in.  to  12  in.  high,  30«.  per  IpOO ;  1  ft.  6  in.  high,  lOf.  per  100  ;  2  ft. 
high,  16«.  per  100.  At  BoUwyller,  plants  are  3  cents  each ;  P.  cinerea,  4  francs 
each.     At  New  York,  plants  of  the  species  are  75  cents. 

1  2.  P.  (p.)  PfcHTA,    The  Pitch  Silver  Fu-. 

Synongmes.    Pinus  Ptckia  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836;  P.  slbirica  Sort. ;  A'bnm  sibfrica  Ledebtmr  loon, 

PL  FL  Bon.,  t  499.,  LHtdL  in  Penny  Cyc,  Na  S. ;  ^.  Piehta  Fischer ;  PIchta,  Ruao, 
Engraving.    Led.  Icon.  PI.  FL  IUMS.,t  499. 

Spec.  Char.,  S^c,  Leaves  solitary,  tetragonal,  dark  green.  X?one8  cylindrical, 
erect.  Scales  cuneate-obovate,  rounded  at  the  apex,  quite  entire,  convex 
externally.  A  native  of  the  Altai  Mountains,  at  an  elevation  of  4000  ft., 
where  it  forms  whole  forests ;  towards  an  elevation  of  5272  ft.,  it  gradually 
becomes  more  rare.  (LedebJ)  Introduced  in  1820,  and  differing  from  a 
young  silver  fir,  chiefly  in  having  the  leaves  closer  set  on  the  branches,  and 
not  so  silvery  beneath.  Professor  Don  suspects  it  to  be  only  the  Siberian 
variety  of  Pfcea  pectinata,  which  ranges  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 
The  tree  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden  was,  in  1837,  after  being 
4  years  planted,  2  ft.  6  in.  high. 
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'MKA  L.     The  Balm  of  Oilead,  or  American,  Silver  Fir. 


bJ^i&p,  181. ;  li^iun  FIrj  le  Btunw  te 
—  —T"  iMiaillB  dc   GiltuI,  Pr, ;  Bilam  Flcbto,  ihuhui 

furai^an  i^mb,  Fin.,cd,  £.,  1.C.41.:  Pluck.  Aim.,  E.  t.  111. 
f  1. 1  If.  Du  HuL,  S.t.f&,l.a.;  itich.  S.  Am«.  Sil..  3.  t. 
ISO.  iud  nir  Jlf.  leu.  U  OKI  luiul  Kile,  and  At''  SSU- 
•Dd£!tl.  of  Itie  nninl  IliE. 

^Mc.  Cior.,  ^c.  LeaveB  solitary,  silvery  beneath, 
apex  emargiiiate,  or  entire ;  somewhat  recurved, 
and  apreading.  Cones  cylindrical,  violet-co- 
loured i  and  pointine 
upwards,  {iliclix^ 
Leaves  }  in.  long. 
Conei  4  in.  to  4)  in. 
long,  and  )  in.  broad; 
scaleB  from  (  in.  to 
I.  broad,  and  f  in. 
fong.  Seed,  with  the 
wing,  (  in.  long,  and 
f  in.  broad.  Seed 
very  small,  im^ulBr; 
about  half  the  size 
i>f  tint  of  the  common  silver  fir.  Cotyledons,?. 
A  tree,  introduced  in  1696.  In  Bntuu,  sel- 
dom above  20  ft,  high  ;  floweting  in  Hay, 
and  ripening  its  cones  in  autumn. 


e  upright. 

DaeripHon,  ^e.  A  pyramidal  tree,  in  general  appearance  resentbliog  the 
nlver  fir  of  Europe;  but  seldom  found,  even  in  America,  above  SO  ft.  or  30ft. 
in  height,  and  not  of  more  than  the  same  number  of  years  in  duration.  The 
trunk  tapers  from  I  ft.  in  diameter  at  the  surface  of  the  ground,  to  T  in.  or 
8  in.  at  the  height  of  6  ft.  When  standing  alone,  it  forms  aregular  pyramidal 
bead,  abundanfly  iiimiahed  with  branches  and  cones.  The  leaves  are  6  or  8 
fines  long;  of  a  bright  but  dark  green  above,  and  a  silvery  white  beneath. 
The  male  catkins  are  numerous,  crowded  round  the  shoots  of  the  preceding 
season,  and  more  persistant  than  in  the  silver  fir.  The  cones  aire  nearly 
cylindricJ,of  a  darter  purple  than  in  the  alter  fir;  +in.  or5in.long,  1  in. 
in  diameter,  tapering  towards  the  upper  extremity,  and  generally  sprinkled 
_;4.i,   «-;.,    •.<    laoiri'   nn   nno  liHi-.     Thn  l«rl.  i^  thickly  interspersed    with 


with  I 


e  ade.     The  bark  i: 


amall  vesicles,  contaJiung  a  dear  limpid  resin.  The  wood  is  light,  yet- 
lowiah,  and  slightly  resinous.  The  rale  of  growth,  in  the  climate  of  London, 
is  rather  more  rapid  than  that  of  the  silver  fir,  the  tree  attaining  the  height  of 
10|  ft.  in  as  many  years,  and  arriving  at  maturity  in  SO  or  25  years ;  soon  after 
which  it  dies,  the  symptoms  of  its  decay  bong,  as  observed  in  Lawson's 
Manual,  an  apparent  overflow  of  sap,  and  an  unnatural  thickening  of  the  ter- 
minal shoots ;  which  may  probably  arise  from  the  richness  of  the  soil  and  the 
wemmess  of  the  situation  in  which  the  tree  is  planted.  The  balra  of  Gilead 
fir  was  cultivated  by  Bishop  Compton  in  1697  ;  and  its  seeds  being  gene- 
rally imported,  and  sometimes  ripened,  in  this  country,  it  is  ea«ly  procured  in 
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tbe  iturKriea,  and  ia  fi^uent  in  ornamental  planta- 
tioDs.  The  vood  is  but  little  employed  in  Americ*, 
on  account  of  its  deficieiicj'  in  size  and  strength  j 
but  it  is  Eometimes  used  for  tbe  staves  of  casks  for 


ludations  which  take  place  on  its  bark,  in  the 
e  manner  as  is  done  with  that  of  the  silver  fir, 
__  s  sold,  in  the  United  States  and  in  England, 
under  the  name  of  balm  of  Gilead,  or  Canada 
balsam  ;  and,  combined  with  spirits.  Sir  J.  E.  Smith 
observes,  it  makes  a  not  unpleasant  dnun.  The  fresh  turpentine  is,  how- 
ever, acrid  and  inflammatory,  and,  applied  to  wounds,  causes  heat  and 
acute  pain,  though  it  is  considered  of  great  efficacy  in  certain  stages  of  con- 
sumpuon.  It  is  a  greenish  transparent  fluid,  with  a  very  penetrating  titste. 
The  true  balm  of  Oilead  is  produced  by  the  .Imyris  gileadensis.  Tbe 
largest  of  the  specimens  of  the  balm  of  Gilead  fir  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London  are  at  ^on,  Whitton,  and  Chiswick  Villa,  where  it  is  from  30  ft. 
to  40  fl.  high.  The  tree  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  which,  in 
1837,  bad  been  10  years  planted,  was  lOfl.  high,  and  bad  produced  cones. 
Throughout  the  country,  there  are  numerous  trees  from  25  ft.  to  30ft.  high. 
Price  of  seeds,  in  London,  2i.  6rf.  per  oz.:. plants,  two-years' seedlings.  lOi. 
per  1000;  transplanted  plants.  Sin.  high,  40t.  per  1000.  At  Boll wy Her, 
plants  are  from  1  to  2  francs  each  ;  and  at  New  York,  plants  4  ft.  high  are 
75  cents  each. 

t  4.  P.  (b.)  Fra'sbk/  Pursh.    Fraser's,  or  the  double  Battam,  Silver  Fir. 
l^/nntmn.    jnnxa  rwtitti  Punh  F1.  Amn.  3ei>t.,  i.  n.  G».,  LimtL  Pin,,  KL  l,  I,  t.  tt.  i  .f  Mn 

Fibcrf  LiaM.  In  P*sn)r  C»..  No.  5. 
Eufn'omti     LunlL  no.,  cd.  S.,  I. 
Lt2.,  »iid mr AfcMiS, itw. 


Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Lenves 
linear,  emarginate,  silvery 
beneath.     Cones   oblong, 

aquarrose.  Bracteotes  somewhat  leafy,  obcordate,  mucronale,  half  exserted, 
reflexed.  (Bon  in  I/amb.  Pin.)  This  tree  so  closely  resembles  the  pre- 
ceding kind,  tliat  it  is  unnecessary  to  describe  it.  It  is  not  noticed  by 
Michaux  1  but  Pursh  foiuid  it  pn  high  mountains  in  Carolina,  resembling, 
he  says,  P.  balsamea  in  several  respects,  but  diflering,  at  first  sight,  in  being 
a  smaller  tree,  the  leaves  shorter  and  more  erect,  and  the  cones  not  one 
fourth  the  size.  It  was  introduced  into  England  by  Mr.  Fraser,  in  1811; 
and  the  original  tree  ia  in  the  Hammersmith  Nursery,  where,  in  1837,  it 
W8.H  15  ft.  hieh.  and  had,  for  two  or  three  years,  produced  cones,  but  no  male 
catkins.  This  last  circumstance  has  given  riiie  to  the  idea  that  the  male 
and  female  are  oroduced  by  diSbrent  trees,  which  is  exceedingly  improbable. 
There  are  two  plants  m  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden :  one,  considered 
the  male,  in  1837,  after  bebg  3  years  planted,  was  S  (t.  high ;  and  the  other. 
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■upposed  to  be  the  female,  of  the  lame  age,  wm  +  ft.  high.    Planta,  in  the 
London  nurseries,  are  &t.  each ;  and  at  Bollwyller,  3  franca. 
*  5.  P.  gra'ndis  Dotigl.     The  great  Silver  Fir, 

Sfnongmri.    Flaia  grkaUt   Dniff.    US.,  Lamb.   W»,,3.  t.  ».  ;    A^ltt  frtndll  LlKdL   Id  JVnip 

Eagraingi.  Idmb.  Pin.,  a  t.  9t.  1  «ir;li.W45  ftom  LKoberi'i  PlnuK  fol.  ill.,  ind  Jig.  Je4a.,  (hlBl 
liouglM'iipscinitiiilnihehiiitortiuDorUieHonieulturalSaciHr.MclltielKiiln  Iheguden. 


^>ee.  Ciar.,  4^e,  Leavea  flat,  obtuse,  eniBrgi- 
nate,  pectinate,  ailvery  beneath.  Cones  cjlin- 
drical ;   bracteolea   ovate,  acuminHte,  irregu- 


1? 


S345 


\a  Lamb.  Pin.) 


82M 


larlj  dentate, very  ahon,(Don  ir 

Leavea  from  { in.  to  1  in.lonc. 

cording  to  I^mbert,  6}  in.  long  and  S^in. 

broad;  but  in  Douglas's  specimens  the  largeat  , 

cones  are  oaly  3|  in.  long,  and  2  tn.  broad,the  | 

others  being  much  amaller.     Scale  i  in.  long, 

and} in. broad.     Seed  small ;  with  the  wing, 

)in.  long,  and  fin.  broad.    A  native  of  the 

north-west  of  America;  discovered  bj  Dou- 
glas, and  introduced  b;  him  in  1831. 

D«tcry)lum.  A  noble  tree,  akin  to  P.  balsamea,  growing  bom  170ft. 
to  SOO  ft.  high,  with  a  brown  bark.  Leaves  pectinate  and  apreading,  linear, 
roundish  at  the  apex,  emarginate,  callous  on  the  margin,  qmte  entire;  green 
and  shining  above,  silvery  beneath,  somewhat  dilated  towards  the  apex; 
1  in.  lone.  Cones  lateral  solitary,  cjlindrical,  obtuse,  very  similar  to  P. 
CMrus,  Diit  larger,  6in.  long,  of  a  chestnut-brown  colour;  scales  transverse, 
very  broad,  lametlifonn,  deciduous,  stalked,  incurved  on  the  margin,  quite 
entire.  Bracteoles  ovate-acuminate,  irregularly  crenulate  on  the  mai^o, 
much  shorter  than  the  scales,  included.  Seeds  oblong,  with  a  coriaceous 
testa;  wing  very  broad,  axe-shaped,  truncate  at  the  apex,  slightly  scarious 
and  roembrsnaceouB,  brittle,  shming,  pale.  (Lamb,  and  Dougl.  in  Comp. 
7  K    4  -.^ 


iS«2 
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Bot.  Mag.,  ii.  p.  14>7.)  A  natWe  of  Dorthera  Califonin,  in  low  mout  ntlejn 
where  it  atlidiu  the  hraght  of  SOO  ft.  Tbe  wood  ii  soft,  white,  bdiI  of  inferior 
quHlity,  lilie  P.  retigioBs,  to  which,  according  to  Professor  Don,  it  is  nearly 
related.  It  resembles  tbe  cedar  of  Ldianon  in  the  form  and  structure  of  its 
cones,  which  are  three  times  the  length  of  the  leaves ;  with  oTate-acuminate 
bractess,  much  Ehorter  than  the  scales.  {D.  Don.)  The  plant  in  the  Horti- 
cultural Society's  Garden  was,  in  1837,  I  h.  high. 
t  6.  P.  ama'bi: 


Srmeatmt.    ^nu  uaibllli  Demtlat 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Leaves  ikt, 
obtuse,  entire.  Cones  cy- 
lindrical; bracteoles  v 
short,  pointed.  Scale 
anguhr;  the  upper  margin 
rounded,  entire.  Leaves, 
on  Douglas's  specimen, 
1^  in.  long,  and  on  the 
young  plant  in  the  Hor- 
ticultural Society's  Gar- 
den,Ji]i.  long.  Conesein. 
long,  and  21  in.  broad. 
Hc^Fs,  1^  in.  bnmd,  and 
about  1^)0.  long.     Seed, 


3  Doug.    The  lovdy  Silver  Fir. 


or  fh*  Hort.  Soc 


with  the  wing,  1  in.  lonf 
wing  f^'m.  broad.  ~ 
cone  in  Douglas's  speci- 
men is  about  twice  as  luve  ' 
as  those  sent  home  by  bim 
of  P.  {,.r&ndia,  and  the 
leaves  are  entire  instead 
of  being  emarginate;  but, 
in  other  respects,  we  have 
been  quite  unable  to  dis- 
cover anydiSerence,  either 
between  the  dried  speci- 
mens, or  theyoting  plants, 
worthy  of  being  consi- 
dered  specific,  "nie  cones  were  sent  borne  by  Douglas  in  IB3I,  without 
any  further  information  than  tbe  name.  As  there  ore  young  plants  in  the 
Chiswick  Garden,  all  that  is  here  said  must  be  considered  as  provisional, 
till  these  plants  have  shown  some  characteristic  features  by  which  they 


I  l.P. 


T  distinguished  from, 
I  Dougl. 


The 


'  associated  with,  other  species. 
able,  or  large-bracted.  Silver  Fir. 


Smhwmci.  Plniuii6UlliD»iW.VA„Idii*.n(.  1^  iMt  Si-i  J.  ndbffia  LMA  is  Ponw  (Vc-,  Na  i. 
£iwrd>Mct.    Lamb.  Ptn.  Inn:  UHl  oui  an.  t!M  aad  SSH,  frcm  Ooutlu'i  ipfcliiniiln  UK 
hcitari^m  oTtnc  Honlnillun)  andMr. 

^c.  Char.,  ^c.     Leaves  mostly  on  one  side  of  tbe  branches,  fidcate,  short, 
acute,  silvery  beneath.  Cones  cylindrical;  bracteoles ebngated,  spathulete. 
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gnawed,  imbri- 
cated backward* 
(Am  in  Jjomb, 
Pin.)  Leave* 
IJ  in.  long. 
CoDe6|iii.loog, 
seonie ;  8^  in, 
broad.  Scale 
triangulai;  with- 
out Uie  bmctea,  , 
1}  10.  loDg,  and 
the  same  in 
breadth  ;bractea 
fin. long.  Seed 
imall,  irregular  I 
with  the  wing. 


lengtE. 
WinKftin.  broad 
in    the    wideat 


!J; 


Ck>tyle- 

ilona,?.  NatiKS  ill 

of   the   nordi-  /// 

west  of  North  1/ 

America,  where  \\ 

it  waa  dJacover-  ^ 

ed  by  Douglaa, 
and  introduced 
in  lesl. 
Seieription,  ^, 
A  large  tree,  with  ^ 

ed  bark.  Leavea 
crowded,  2-ro  wed, 
linear,  fUcate,  for 

acute,  compressed 
trigonal ;  flat  a- 
boTe,  mailed  with 
a  depressed  line; 
silverj  beneath ; 
scarcely  1  in.  long. 
Conea  solitary,  la- 
teral,   cylindrical, 

thick;, brownish;  G — 7b.  loi^,  and 8— 9 in.  in (urcumfereoce  i  scales lametli- 
form,  stipulate,  copioiuty  covered  with  minnta  down ;  incurved  and  ^ike 
entire  on  the  margin.  Bracteolea  much  ec- 
•erted,  spathulate,  adpressed  backwards,  im- 
bricated ;  lambs  dilated,  membranaceoua ; 
ptnnta  elongated,  Bwl-8h^>ed,  rigid.  Seeds 
oblong,  with  a  coriaceous  testa:  wing  broad,  | 
Bie-sbaped,  thinly  membranaceous,  pale-co- 
loured ;  nearly  ^Ued  to  P.  Friseri,  but  with 

cones  five  times  as  large.  (Lamb.)    According  I 

to  DouglaB  (Covf.  Bol.  Mag.,  ii.  p.  147.),  this 
is  a  majestic  tne,  forming  vast  forests  upon  the 
mountabs  of  Ntnthera  California,  and  produc- 
ing dmber  of  excellentqualitj.  "  I  spent  three 

weeks  in  a  forest  composed  of  thia  tree,"  be  aays, "  and,  day  by  day,  oould 
not  cease  to  admire  it."    The  plant  in  the  Horticultural  Socie^'s  Garden 
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wu,  in  1837,  I  (t.  high.  The  finest  plants  of  tbit  (pedes  in  the  nnghbouT- 
hood  of  London  are  at  the  Hendoa  Rectory,  where,  in  October,  1^7,  one 
was  2  a.  high,  and  the  other  1  ft.  6  in^  both  m  pots.  Priceof  planti,  in  the 
London  nuraerieB,  three  guineas  eacb. 

t  6,  P.  VfsBKIA^SA  Wall.     Webb's  purple-coned  Sa»er  Fir. 

SfKmvM.    «■"■•  WHjW««  WmL  In  Utt,,  L»mb.  Pin.,  >d.  B.,  i.  I.  A^;  P.  mcOUUi  Lamt. 

MM.i.iP.3.t.S.i  J'MaWebtaUHa  UndL  In  PcnD.Crt,  Nix  T,  Rstlt  TuuU. )  Cbllcaw, 

£ii«niidiv>.    Lunt).  Fln.,»],  I.,  t-M^i  Unimg.,!.  1,  £.  i  and  OUT .^.  BSI.  ind  SM. 
Spec.   Char.,  ^c.     Leaves   2- 

rowed,  linear,  flat,  obtusely 

emarginate,  silvery  beneath. 

Cones    cylindrical ;     scales 

kidney-shaped,      roundish  ; 

bracteoles  oblong,  apiculate. 

(2),   Don.)     Duda    round, 

pointless,    thickly    covered 

with  a  yellow  resin,  by  which 

fdone     the     tree    may  be 

readily    distinguished    from 

every  other  species  of  Ptcea. 

Cones  from  6}  in.  to  7  in. 

long,  and  above  2  in.  broad. 

Leaves  of  young  plants,  in 

the  Horticultural  Society's 

Garden,  from  1 }  m.  to  2 J  in. 

long.      Scale   above    1  in. 

long,     and     1}  in.    broad. 

Seeds,  with  the  wing,  i  in. 

long;  ving  }  in.  broad  in 

the    widest    part.       Seeds 

J^  in.  long,  and  -fg  in.  broad. 

In  general  they  are  smaller, 

butTonger.and  with  a  sharper 

point,   than    those   of   the 

common  silver  fir;  and, like 


the  I 


f  the 


silver  fir,  they  are  of  a  brown- 
ish purple  colour.  Cotyle- 
dons,?. A  tree.a  native  of 
Nepal,  in  which  country  it 
was  discovered  by  Captain 
W.  8.  Webb.  Introduced 
into  England  by  Dr.  Wal- 
lich,  in  1822. 

Deiaiption,  4'^-  A.  large, 
handsome,  pyramidal  tree, from 
80  ft.  to  90  it.  high,  with  a  trunk 
from  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  in  diameter 
near  the  base.  Branches  nu- 
merous, spreading  horizon- 
tally, much  divided,  densely 
clothed  with  leaves,  disposed 
in  whorls,  covn«d  with  a  pale 
ash-coloured,  rough,  scaly  bark;  bent  upwards  at  the  apex.  Wood  compact 
whitish  rose-colour.  Leaves  linear,  solitary,  crowded,  S-rowed,  spreading 
coriaceous,  smooth,  shining;  Ijin.  to  Sin.  long,  S  lines  broad;  very  dari 
green  above;  canaliculate,  somewhat  deflexed  on  the  margin,  quite  entire, 
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white  beneath,  emarginete  at  the  w>ex. 
Catkidi  lateral,  seasile ;  baving  at  the  baae 
many,  short,  closely  imbricated  scalcB,  round 
and  membrooaceous  in  the  male,  and  broad 
orate  in  the  female.  HatecatkinBiiLiiiieTous, 
cylindrical,  slender,  simple,  springing  from 
the  lower  side  of  the  extremities  of  the 
branches:  stamens  ffloDadelphoua  i  anthers 
short,  obciineate,  on  short  stalks,  imbricated 
backwards,  having  at  the  apex  a  convex 
somewhat  kidney-shaped  crest;  conical  and 
SJiomed  above;  boras  very  short,  obtuse, 
diraricale.  Female  catkins  solitary,  oblong, 
cylindrical,  erect ;    1  in.  long,  dark  purple  ;  ^""^ 

scales  short,  roundish,  wedge-shaped,  membranaceous  on  the  margin,  re- 
pando-denticulate,  recurved  at  the  apex,  mucronate.  Cones  solitary,  erect, 
obtuse,  cylindrical ;  4in,  to  Sin.  long,  and  l^in.  toSin-  in  diameter,  pro- 
ceeding from  the  upper  side  of  the  extremities  of  the  branches;  of  an  intense 
purple;  full  of  resin,  which  eiudes  in  numerous  transparent  pendulous  glo- 
Wes,  yielding  by  expression  a  purple  pigment.  Scales  short,  broad-we^e- 
shaped,  much  dilated  at  the  apex ;  leathery,  roundish,  quite  entire,  indexed, 
densely  imbricated,  with  a  very  short,  muuc,  persistent  scale  (brectea)  at  ^e 
base.  Seeds  oval-oblong,  angular,  obvolute  in  a  thick  hard  coriaceous  testa ; 
taste  acrid,  and  odour  verv  resinous:  wing  slender,  membranaceous,  broad, 
quite  entire,  obovBte-ax&«haped.  (Lanib.)  It  is  a  native  of  the  alps  of 
Oossainthan  in  Nepal,  and  of  the  Himalayas,  where  it  was  discovered  by 
Capttun  W.  S.  Webb, "  a  distinguished  traveller,  and  a  zealous  investigator 
of  natural  history,  deservedly  known  for  his  admirable  survey  of  the  Himalayan 
alps."  Captain  Webb  gave'  the  following  account  of  the  tree  to  Dr.  Wallicb  : 
—  "This  purple-conedpineattains  aheight  of  SOft.or  90ft.,  with  a  diameter 
of  the  stem  near  the  ground  of  from  3  R.  to  4  ft.  The  cone  is  produced  on  the 
extremity  of  the  shoots.  The  leaves  are  about  lin.  long,  of  a  beautiful  light 
green,  having  a  white  stripe  in  the  centre.  The  wood  even  equals,  in  the 
texture  of  its  grain  and  in  odour,  the  Bermudas  cedar.  The  fruit  is  said 
to  yield,  at  full  growth,  a  purple  pigment  by  expression.  The  silvery  hue 
of  the  bark,  the  beautiful  contrast  of  the  leaves  with  the  rich  purple  of 
the  cone,  glitteriog  with  globules  of  transparent  resin,  produce  in  combina- 
tion one  of  the  most  striking  objects  which  can  well  be  imagined,  and 
entide  the  tree  to  precedence  for  ornamental  purposes,"  Seeds  were  repeatedly 
sent  to  England,  by  Dr.  Wallich,  to  Mr.  Lambert  and  others ;  but  none  appear 
to  have  vegetated  till  about  1628;  when  some  plants  were  raised  iu  the 
Fulham  ffursery.  The  largest  of  these,  which  is  now  at  Drop- 
more,  and  of  which  our^.8253.  is  a  portrait,  to  scale  of  lin.  to 
8  ft.,  was,  in  1837,  after  being  10  years  planted.  Bit.  high;  and  had 
a  cone  which  on  the  14th  of  July  was  3^  in.  long,  and  on  the  ^xFi 
lat  of  October,  was  about  5  in.  long.  As  the  tree  has  produced  .j%£ 
no  male  catkins,  no  perfect  seeds  can  be  expected  from  this 
cone;  but  its  intensely  dark,  and  yet  brilliant  purple  hue,  amply  , 
juitificB  the  description  of  Captain  Webb.  The  plant,  in  the  ' 
climate  of  England,  appears  rather  more  tender  than  the  silver  ' 
Gr  j  being  liable,  (rom  its  vegetating  very  early  in  spring,  to  have  *^ 
its  leading  shoots  pinched  by  the  frost.  After  a  scries  of  years,  however,  and 
propagauoD  from  seeds  ripened  iu  this  country,  it  will,  in  ail  probability, 
accommodate  itself  in  a  considerable  degree  to  the  peculiarities  of  our 
climate.  When  once  the  tree  be^s  to  b^  cones,  they  may  be  fecundated 
with  the  male  blossoms  of  the  common  silver  fir,  and  thus  a  hybrid  pro- 
duced somewhat  hardier  than  the  female  parent.  As  a  timber  tree,  it  is  never 
likely  to  be  of  much  value  in  this  country ;  though,  in  India,  its  wood  is 
said  to  equal  in  the  texture  of  its  grain,  and  in  its  odour,  the  Bermudas  cedar ; 
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but,  aa  Bit  onumeDtal  object,  all  wbo  bare  aeen  tbe  tree,  ehber  M  Dropmore 
or  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  muat  allow  that  it  is  one  of  tbe  finest 
nf  the  silver  fin.  There  are  very  faandsome  plant!  in  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety's Garden,  whicb,  after  bdng  6  yean  planted,  were,  in  1837,  nearly  6  ft. 
high.  At  the  Hendon  Rectory,  there  are  several  plants  in  pots,  froni  3  ft. 
to  4ft.  high.  Price  of  plants,  in  the  London  nuneries,  8  guiDeas  eacfa. 
These  ptaots  are  geaerally  rused  fixnn  cuttings;  but,  notwithstanding  this, 
they  mULe  apparenUy  as  good  and  as  erect^rowiog  planta  as  those  raised 
from  seeds. 

t  9.  P.  Pi'udSOW  Royle.     Tlie  Pindrow,  or  loolMaived,  Silver  Fir. 
Shhhmo-    PInui  na*m  Binle  UL,  ls&i,  LcBib.  nn..  s.  (.M.)  rixH  I.^dMnMK  WiB. 
^L-fZtinm.  and  hhhUibm  BMdiU,  Id  ^bt  HloMlarii. 
EtpoilMit.    Bsil>lU.,(.M.i  Lull,  FliL,S.LKi  our  V>S^*>xlttU.,BnaRo7lt 
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Spec.  Char.,  ^e.  Leaves  9-rowed,  linear,  flat,  of  tlie  nuae  colour  on  both 
rides;  sfaarply  2-toothed  at  the  apex.  Crest  of  the  anthers  2-liomed. 
Conexoval;  scales  trapezoideo-cordate ;  bracteoles  roundish,  eroar^ate, 
irn^ularly  creoulate.  (Don  ia  Lamb.  Pin.')  Leaves  3  in.  long.  Cone  ^  in. 
long,  3}  in.  broad,  of  an  intense  purple.  A  tree  of  Kamaon,  discovered  by 
CapbuQ  Webb  and  Drs.  Oovan  and  Eoyle,  and  introduced  by  Dr.  RoyJe 
in  1837. 

Deicription,  ^c.  A  large  tree.  Trunk  straight,  covered  with  aa  asb-grej 
barb,  SO  ft.  to  100  ft.  high.  Branches  wticillste,  spreading,  lea^.  Leaves 
S-rowed,  spreading,  scattered  in  insertion,  twisted  at  the  base,  linear,  flat, 
acutely  bidentate  at  the  apex  (teeth  callous,  connirent,  Nid  oftca  unequal) ; 
obtuse  and  quite  entire  on  the  margin ;  of  the  same  colour  on  both  sides; 
shining, marked  above  with  a  somewhat  depressed  line,  rather  silvery  beneath; 
when  young,  having  an  elevated  roundish  midrib,  2  in.  and  more  in  length, 
and  about  I  line  broad.  Male  catkins  lateral,  scattered,  cylindrical,  1  in.  long, 
imliricated  with  many  very  short,  obtuse,  concave,  dark  yellow  scales ;  scon- 
ous  on  the  margin.  Stamens  crowded,  imbricated.  Filaments  very  short, 
diniuct.  Anthers  linear  w edge-shaped,  dark  yellow,  2<ceUed;  crest  very 
short,  coriaceous,  rigid,  84obed 
(lobes  divergent,  homed) ;  cells  in- 
serted beneath,  swelleo,  membra- 
naceous, opeiung  by  an  oblong  fis-  ' 
sure;   one  of  the    cells 


erect,  oval,  very  obtuse,  5  in.  long, 
ereyish  brown :  ecates  trapezold- 
Keut-shaped,  somewhat  square,  co- 
riaceous, rigid,  striated ;  superior 
maifjn  roundish,  incurved,  quite 
entire ;  angles  dilated,  recurved, 
roundish,   membranaceous,  ragged  ; 


base :  bracteas  very  short,  roundish, 
Nnai^nate,    irr^ularly    crenulated 

□n  the  mai^.  Seeds  small,  angled,  brown,  shining ;  exterior  t«sta 
(primine)  disjoined  on  the  inner  side,  from  the  growth  of  the  ovule, 
lengthened  into  the  large,  quite  entire,  axe-shaped,  pale  brown  wing;  inte- 
rior (secundine)  closely  investing  the  nucleus,  termmated  by  a  very  short, 
paler,  irregularly  crenulated  wing.  (D.  Don.^  P.  Webbuiiia  differs  in  having 
leaves  onTy  half  as  lon^,  obtusely  emarginate,  silvery  beneath ;  cones  cylin- 
drical, longer ;  scales  kidney-ahaped,  roundish ;  bracteolea  oblong,  apiculate ; 
and  finally  in  the  seeds  and  wing  being  of  a  pale  bright  brown.  Tia.)  Pro- 
fessor Don  observes  that  P.  Phtdroai  is  liable  to  be  confounded  with  P. 
Welibiana ;  but  that  the  former  is  readily  distinguished  from  the  latter  by  its 
longer  and  acutely  bidented  leaves,  of  nearly  the  same  colour  on  both  sur- 
Sices  ;  and  by  its  shorter  and  thicker  cones,  with  trapexotd-formed  scales,  and 
rounded  notched  bracteoles.  Or.  Royle,  who  appears  to  have  been  the  only 
botanist  who  found  the  tree  either  in  flower  or  in  miit,  states  that  it  grows  ta 
a  huge  siie,  varymgfrom  80ft.  to  upwards  of  100  ft.  in  height,  wi£  widely 
ntreading  branches ;  and  that  he  met  with  it  at  an  elevarion  of  1000  ft.  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  From  coues  presented  by  Dr.  Royle  to  the  Horticul- 
tural Society,  one  or  two  plants  were  rfused,  in  1837,  by  the  care  and  attention 
oF  Mr.  Gordon.  It  is  difficult  to  decide  in  Che  case  of  any  species  of  Abi6- 
tinie  fi'om  ver^  young  seedling  plants ;  nevertheless,  from  those  in  the  Hor- 
ticultural Society's  Qarden,  and  especially  from  the  indpient  bifurcations  of 
theleavesat  theapex,wefeel  dbposed  to  consider  P.  i'tnanrai  aa  only  a  variety 
of  P.  WebbwM. 
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I  10.  P.  bsactbi'ta  D.  Don.  The  J«ij^-brw:ted  SilTcr  Rr. 
Sftuumma.  noui bneutu Zta.  TVaju.,  n.f.t»,Lami.  Pni.,i.;  P.iaiitttDa^.  In 
Entrant^.    l«nib.  Pin.,  3.t  91.;  and  out^,  SSM.  hgn  Lfmlltl 


r.,  4t     Lt«™  S-roiHd,  lin 


Dttcrlptlomtlic.  AntloU] 


ft.  hl^inmlT 
briMrn.  Bnnchef 


mil,  hfEd  i  of  Lh« 


tcfti  Uvimiiw)  gnjl*'^  bravii»  dii}oi 
npoKci.  vtth  Ui«  ipei  uundcd  Inlo  I 
MOW,  KM.  TcUdilWed  irlng.  Kuclni 
dLnc^  Gnwmrd  «t  ttic  iiieK  bj  m  rtn : 


t  ipcx ;  Tobcfl  Ul«ra]« 


4  wHtecHiiped.  c4)king,  tftnganil; 
II  M  Uia  interior  ■nfli,  when  Uw  di 
liiid,  oborUo,  mite  mil—  "■'-' 


f  4r  will  dkKovrRd  bt  !>* 
Rnind  it  OH  the  le*  liit  n-. 
-unh  hKt  la  Ibt  h^iht  </  IS 
.llhtuanurow.    Tlii  upp 


'iWff 
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b*ina  In  (rat  duM«n,  ud  *l  i  inal  h^^l  Hlihil.  tkc 
BiniNa,  k  UDH  [  ibaurd  like  to  ftte  Ibii  frtitt,  but  th«t 
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ehuffd  fnta  the  onHnarr 


If  lh«  K>,  in  bL  36°,  whin  l[  ii  not  uncominan." 
_--.-  —  — .^.  ^  .-v-.^,^.,^  r'  '^'-v    -  -Joi  Ibe  tlnpulHi  uppflArAnHar  tba  com,  and  ctucnl 

I  1 1.  P.  RELIoio'sA  /Tuini.  et  Kunlh.     The  sacred  Mexican  Silver  Fir. 

%»^iMn.    nnui  nUiHlu  Humi-tl  KmUM  Kim.  Gem.  H  Sp.  PI.,  S.  p.  5^  SdUederl  Dane  In 

SdUedtt.  Llimma.  S.  p.  77.,  /jnnt.  Flu,  I.  i,  i3. ;  A-biti  nllg\'»*  Undl.  Id  ftnK^  C^c. 
JSmfrattKgt.    l^mb.  l^rL,  1.  L  43-,  UKl  foL  ^  t.  ^  ;  Andonr^.  3£?T, 
SpK  Ctiir.,  4c.    LuTH  llp«u.  Kute,  quite  entire,  Hmewhat  pcctinmle.    Cnnea  nxindlih-i 

•bujily  denutikwmte )  alnportbe  ksI  |>li»t(L  tDiminLami.  PIh.,U\.)    Luib  IJ  In. 
CooH  S|  In.  loDf .  ud  S|  In.  broad.    Seed  imd!  ind  IrTesuUir,    Cat;ledan<,  r. 


oUiue  on  the  mnrgln,  quite  entire,  corikceoii^ 

i  lliK,illTerjb«ifl«tb,efped«UT  Wnen  rounf ; 

._. e  that  of  the  chUt,  nHindlih-nVjI.  Ij  in.  ta^ 

at  (he  bH*  i  unite,  auite  entire  eod  Incurved  on  the  mai^n  {  AhglH  leBfthaMd,  corbcaoiii.  rl^  f 
■talk  Terr  thoru  vedH-«hued,  keeled  on  both  ildet,  the  under  uk^le  mora  elcTeted.  B' — .^-i.. 
>b«c  the  length  of  the  tolei,  ipathulatD.oUotig,  oLtuie,  metnbruueeou^  iharplr  and  Ir 


,  Jl^A.)  'Thl._ir«'ull'.^"lEiint  ti»«.  fmind  bj  HuniboMton  ''« '""'""•  o^™-™. 


uutb  ud  Chllpintiinio, 
auDUlDi  of  Oriuha,  u 


r,ssu:vi. 


comldeimblj  nnnller.    From  the  eleiited  illuUloB  on  wtileh  11  gmwi,  ther 
111  pruTlng  perTrcIl;  hudj  in  Btltiiu;  ud  the  InUniiti  now  eiplottng  M 


In  Pah.  Cyc.,  Ho.  tl. ;  i>tniH  hlrt^llaSmi.  tr  Kwull,  L  c.|  h 
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LA'RIX  YVurn.     Thb  Larce.     Lia.  ^il.   Monce^cia  Monad^lphia. 
UadOlaUittk    Town.  iMt,  m& ;  Biub.   Pin.,  493.;  B<llan.  Arb.  CdnlC,  f^  SS.  IS.  i  Tab.  leoD., 
SgiuitmtM.     Piaot  or  Un.  ind  othm ;  A'Um  Jllck ;  MdtK,  A-. ;  Lentaaihium,  Oir. ;  Lnldo. 
DtTiratiom,    Fnm  ter,  tkt,  C«ltif  i  tha  cne  pndudag  abunduicc  sT  rala. 

D^tcription.  Deciduous  trees,  some  of  them  of  large  dimennons;  lutivea 
of  the  mount^ous  regions  of  Europe,  the  west  of  Asia,  and  of  North 
America;  high!;  valued  for  the  great  durability  of  their  timber.  The  com- 
iDOD  larch  in  found  extensively  on  the  alpine  districts  of  the  south  of  Ger- 
many, Switzerland,  Sardinia,  and  Italy ;  but  not  on  the  Pyrenees,  nor  in  Spain. 
The  Russian  larch  (.6.  e.  Eibtrics)  is  found  throughout  the  greater  part  of 
RtiBsia  4nd  Siberia,  where  it  forms  a  tree  geoerally  inferior  in  size  to  L, 
europie'a.  The  black,  or  weeping,  larch  (L.  americkna  pendula}  is  a  slendtf 
tree,  found  in  the  central  districts  of  the  United  States ;  and  the  red  larch 
(L.  ameridtna  rilbra),  also  a  slender  tree,  is  found  in  Lower  Canada  aod 
Labrador.  In  Britain,  all  the  species  are  ornamental;  but  the  first  ietbe 
onl^  one  at  all  deserving  of  culture  as  a  timber  tree.  Much  more  experience 
having  been  gained  in  Scotland  respecting  the  larch  than  in  England,  and 
more  by  Mr.  Gorrie  than  by  any  man  in  Scotland  that  we  know,  we  have  sub- 
mitted the  whole  of  our  article  upon  the  larch  to  bin,  and  he  has  kindly  s^it 
us  some  notes  and  comments,  which  will  be  found  in  their  proper  places. 

I  1.  L,  BVHOPK^iL  Dec.     The  European,  or  common,  Larch. 

HnxvIcwAm.    De  Cuid.  F1.  Ft.,  No.  «0M. 

< »^u,  2.»rii  t*i.  Sp.  Pi.,  IMO.,  Spl.,  ed.  B. 

A,  p.  S67.,  TV™  In  Hour  Aa.  A.  S.  C,  . 


O'  Koi  Ihrbk.,  (d.  PotL,  Z  p. 
Simd.,  p.  ns..  ffivK  /itai. 


Hart 


i.,  p.  M5.,  ffivK  Mttii,  f.  ill.,  flSu  AnUil..  y. 
L  dl  i;a  j  Uiii  dieldiu  MIIL  Diet.,  No.  Lj  Urd  r 
Mut,  B.ti..  Dti  Bam.  Art,,  L  p.  33&,  num.  /■ 


d.  Pempl^  p,  set..  Cam.  Sptt,  VL  4& ;  il^M  Urii 

>TI.,  KD%Ham.,a.p.igl.  t.'lXl,  Bkk.  Ml4m.  tar  la  Cimtf..  p.  &,  lAnAl.  ia  Pni.  Crc.  1., 

tas.;  UtMic  iMBniiun*,  fV. ;  Ulrcbe,  Lorcber-Fldita,  gcnelficr  Lcrcbenbiuna,  Ttrbntlo. 
inn,  EurccMiliche  Ceder.weliKr  Lenhenbuim,  Oer. 
Siuratlittt.  Not.  Act.  A.  K. C,  App., 3.  t.  13.  t.S.SS.;  ViH  Rsu.,  I.  L 1. 1  Ludir,,  ftc,  t.  SB.  ■ 
Blukw.,  L*7T.  :  Wood.  MhL  Bot,  LMO.j  Erin.  Ind  Abet  AWllllL,  t.9S.i  Du  Hjm.  Arh.,  L 
L  1. 1  Hajnc  AUdld.,  t.  154. ;  H.  Du  Hun.,  S.  L  78.,  I  1. ;  Lunb.  Pin,  td.  «.,  «.  t.  ««.  -  wr 
Jig.  Saia.j  ind  the  puts  of  tbii  tree  In  out  lut  Volume. 

Spec,  CAar,,  ^c.  Leaves  fascicled,  deciduous.  Cones  ovate-oblong;  scales 
reflexed  at  the  margin,  lacerate;  bracteoles  pandurifonn,  (IVU/d.)  Leaves 
linear,  soft,  I  in.  long.  Cone  from  I  in.  to  1^  in.  long,  erect.  A  tall  pyra- 
midal tree,  a  native  of  the  alps  of  the  south  of  Europe;  in  cultivation  in 
Britain  since  1620;  dowering  in  March  or  April. 
Fanefkt.  All  the  larches  in  cultivation  are,  probably,  only  different  forms  of 
the  same  species;  but,  as  the  American  larches,  which  have  small  (hiit, 
come  tolerably  true  from  seed,  we  shall  treat  them  as  one  species,  and  the 
European  larch  as  another.  The  latter  is  characterised  by  laige  cones, 
rapid  growth,  and  robust  habit;  and  the  former  by  small  cones,  slow  growth, 
and  slender  habit. 

J  L.e,  I  communu  Laws.  Man.,  p.  386.,  Ihe  common  European  Larch, 
has  branches  "  aspiring  towards  thdr  points ;  branchlets  very  nume- 
rous, and  forming  a  dense  conical  or  pyramidal  top ;  foliage  of  a 
light  grassy  or  vivid  green,  and  bark  rather  more  rugged  than  that 
oft.e.alSxa." 
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S  L.  e.  2  idjca  Laws.,  1.  c.  TAc  ^bo«^-headed  European  Larch. — "  True  spe- 
cimens of  this  variety  may  easily  be  distioguished  from  the  others 
when  in  nursery  rows,  by  their  more  rapid  crowth,  more  horizontal 
and  less  crowded  branches,  and  by  the  danger  green,  or  somewhat 
glaucous,  colour  of  the  folia^  Wneo  the  trees  advance  to  a  more 
mature  age,  they,  besides  their  ereater  size  and  the  preceding  pecu> 
liarities  of  the  foliage,  are  easily  distinguished  by  their  lai^ger,  thin- 
ner, more  graceful  and  somewhat  pendent  branches  i  cones  abo 
larger,  more  tapering,  pointed,  and  less  compact,  than  those  of  the 
common  sort.  These  remarks  are  merely  from  observation  of  the 
trees  in  ayoune  state ;  but  it  would  be  a  matter  of  some  importance 
to  ascertaiq  the  difference,  if  any,  in  the  value  of  their  timber." 
(Laws,  3faif«, p.  386.) 

Y  L.  ^.  3  compdcta  Laws^  U  c.  Tke  eompact^  or  crowded-braoched,  ZorcA. 
-^  This  name  is  appued»in  Lawson's  ikfontioi!,  to  a  vpry  distinct  kind 
of  larch,  without  any  r^rd  as  to  whether  it  should  be  allowed  to 
rank  only  as  a  variety  of  X^x  europaa^  or  form  a  different  species. 
Specimens  of  the  cones  and  branches  of  Xr.  e.  3  compicta  were  re- 
oeived  from  Mr.  A.  Gorrie,  Annat  Oardeos,  who  had  the  seeds  sent 
him,  about  20  years  suice,  from  Yorkshire,  as  those  of  the  American 
>  black  larch  (Z.  americ^uiia  p^nd^la) ;  to  wnich,  however,  it  does  not 
b^  the  least  resemblance.  '*  The  trees  at  Annat  Garden  are  growing 
on  very  superior,  rather  heavy,  deqp,  blackish  soil ;  and  the  largest 
had  not,  in  1835,  attained  more  than  1 6  ft.  in  height,  not  being  much 
more  than  half  the  size  which  the  common  larch  would  have  attained 
under  similar  circumstances.  In  habit  of  growth,  the  tree  is  conical 
or  pvramidal,  like  the  common  larch ;  but  its  branches  are  veiy 
brittle,  or  easily  broken  from  the  trunk ;  numerous,  horizontal,  c»r 
slightly  bent  down  near  their  base ;  aspiring  afterwards,  and  the  larger 
ones  are  finally  erect  towards  the  point,  with  pretty  regularly  ver- 
ticillate  brancldets ;  towards  the  centre  of  the  tree,  however,  these 
are  pendulous,  and  remarkably  thickly  interwoven  with  one  another. 
The  bark  is  very  rugged  or  scaly,  and  thick ;  cones  often  small, 
irreguhuriy  shaped,  wiw  very  much  waved  and  incurved,  or  folded, 
scales;  but,  woen  fiiirly  ^rown,  nearly  as  large  as  those  of  the 
common  larch ;  than  which,  however,  their  scales  are  smoother, 
blunter-pointed,  considerably  more  incurved  at  the  maigins,  and 
equallvpersistenL  Braoteas  much  shorter  than  the  scales.  The  seeds 
are  seldom  perfected  in  this  country ;  and  the  foliage  is  of  a  light 
grassy-green  colour.  Rasarding  the  quality  of  the  wood  of  this 
variety  or  species  little  is  Known ;  but,  from  its  slow  growth,  it  does 
not  appear  likely  ever  to  becpme  of  importance  as  a  forest  tree. " 
{LawtoiCi  Manual^  p.  387.^ 

It  L.  e,  4  pendula  Laws,,  1.  c.  The  weeping  Ewwem  Larch  ;  the  weeping 
Ltarch  from  the  Tyrol,  Hori.  Drans,^  vol.  iv .  p.  416.  •»  This,  Mr. 
Lawson  observes,  is  rather  a  scarce  variety,  and  very  distinct. 
There  are  large  trees  of  it  in  the  Duke  of  Athol's  plantations  at 
Dunkeld,  raised  from  seeds  received  from  the  Tyrol.  The  tree  is 
distinguished  by  the  very  pendulous  habit  of  its  branches,  which 
somewhat  resen^ble  those  of  L,  americana  pendula ;  from  which, 
however,  it  difiers  in  the  greater  length  of  its  leaves,  and  the  larger 
size  of  its  cones, 

t  h.  e.  5  ripens  Laws.  L  c.  — A  tree  with  this  name  in  the  Horticultural 
Soeietr  s  Garden,  received  from  Lord  De  Roos,  has  a  tendency  to 
extend  its  lower  branches  alopg  the  ground,  rather  more  than  the 
common  larch.  It  is  of  luxuriant  growth,  and,  from  its  leaves  and 
cones,  evidently  belongs  to  L,  europs^a.  It  was,  in  1837,  after  being 
12  years  planted,  16 ft.  high;  and  the  branches  covered  a  space 
upwards  of  20  ft.  in  diameter. 

7  s 
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t  L.  tf .  5  Jlore  riihro.  The  commoii  Larch^  with  red  or  pM  Fhwen, 
Hort.  Trans.,  iv.p.  416.  — Thb  yarieur  is  the  most  common  in  ex- 
tensive plantations  of  larches.  The  flowers^vary  in  shade  of  red  or 
pink,  and  some  of  them  are  more  or  less  mixed  with  yellow.  The 
cones  are  also  red,  or  redchsh  yellow.  The  majority  of  the  trees  in 
the  Duke  of  Athoi's  plantations  at  Dunkdd  and  Bkdr  have  red 
flowers. 

1th.  e.7  fldrt  6ibo.  Larch  from  the  Tjrol,  wiih  whUe  Flowert,  Hort 
Trans.,  1.  c. —  The  leaves  of  this  vanety  are  not  diflerent  from  those 
of  the  common  larch ;  but  the  shoots  are  said  to  be  much  stronger ; 
and  the  cones  white,  as  well  as  the  flowers. 

S  L.  e.  8  iibMca  ;  L.  sibirica  fhch, ;?  L.  archangfelica  Lotm.  Mai^,  p.  389. ; 
L.  rdssica  iSii6.  in  Hort.  Soc.  Gard. ;  Pbius  L.  sibirica  LtM.  Cat. 
The  Russian  Larch,  Hort.  Trans.,  iv.  p.  416.  —  There  are  trees  of 
this  variety  in  the  Duke  of  Athoi's  plantations,  raised  from  seeds 
procured  from  Archangel  in  1806.    The  appearance  of  the  tree  is 
said  to  be  coarser  tlun  that  of  L.  e.  commihiis :  it  is  of  much 
slower  growth  than  the  larches  of  the  Tyrol;  and  the  leaves  come 
out  so  early  in  spring,  that  they  are  liable  to  be  injured  by  fix>st. 
The  female  catkins  do  not  expand  their  flowers  till  some  time  after 
those  of  the  European  larch  appear.    The  cones  are  like  those  of 
the  American  larch.    The  bark  is  quite  cinereous,  and  not  distinctly 
scarred,  as  in  the  common  larch.    This  variety.  Professor  Pallas  in- 
forms us,  is  found  in  cold  mountainous  places,  from  the  Ural  Moun- 
tains northwards,  throu^  Siberia  and  Kamtschatka,  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean.    It  delights  in  a  middle  station  on  the  sides  of  mountiuns, 
where  it  is  sheltered  from  the  north,  and  exposed  to  the  east  wind, 
grovring  in  a  gravelly  or  rocky  soil.    In  valleys  and  marshes,  or  on 
the  very  tops  of  mountains,  it  never  occurs.    It  extends  as  hr 
north  as  lat.  68°,  where  it  forms  a  trailing  shrub ;  but,  in  the  south 
of  Siberia  and  Russia,  it  grows  to  the  same  height  and  bulk  as  the 
European  larch.    In  the  north,  it  has  more  the  habit  of  the  Ame- 
rican larch ;  but  it  differs,  he  adds,  from  that  species  very  essentially. 
(^FL  Moit,,  part  i.  p.  2.)    The  Siberian  hunters  of  ermines,  Gmelm 
observes,  wnen  their  yeast  or  leaven,  which  they  carry  with  them 
to  make  the  acid  liquor  which  they  call  quass,  is  spoiled  by  the  cold, 
scrape  off  the  soft  wood,  under  the   bark  of  the  larch,  which  is 
very  juicy  and  sweet ;  digest  it  with  water  over  the  fire  during  an 
hour ;  make  it  into  dough  with  thdr  rye  meal,  which  thev  bury  in 
the  snow ;  and,  after  twelve  hours,  they  find  it  in  a  state  of  ferment- 
ation, and  ready  for  use.    Baudrillart  states  that  an  officer  employed 
in  the  management  of  the  Russian  woods  informed  him  that  ships 
of  war,  of  even  120  guns,  were  built  of  larch  at  Archangel;  and,  of 
course,  other  smaller  vessels.    In  consequence  of  a  similar  report, 
the  late  Duke  of  Athol  procured  seeds  from  Archangel,  whicn  he 
sowed  among  his  plantations  of  the  common  larch.    The  young 
plants  erew  vigorously  at  first;  but,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  they 
were  found  very  far  inferior  to  the  common  larch,  and,  when  cut 
down,  to  be  of  very  little  value.    The  Siberian  larch  was  introduced 
into  England  by  Messrs.  Loddiges,  to  whom  the  seed  was  sent  by 
Professor  Pallas,  about  the  end  of  the  last  century.    The  plant  in 
the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  after  being  five  years  planted,  is 
4  ft.  high,  with  a  peculiarly  stunted  appearance. 

A  2  L.  e.  9  dahurica ;  L,  dahurica  Lawt,  Man,,  p.  389. ;  U^e  Dahurian 
Larch;  is  said  to  be  a  stunted,  bushy,  and  irrecular^growine  tree.  It 
is  a  native  of  Dahuria,  and  was  first  introduced  into  Britain  in 
1827.  It  is  generally  propagated  by  cuttings  or  layers,  which  will 
account  for  its  stunted  appearance. 

<  L.  \0 hUermedia ;  L.mtenaeS&BLLawi<m,p.3S9r,  Pinus  intermedia Lodtf. 
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Cii(.,ed.  1636.  7%r  iaUrmetSale,  or  Altaian,  Zard,  —  Accordiog  to 

Lnwson,  this  variety  "aeeniB  naturally  possessed  of  a  very  strong 

luxnrisnt  habit  of  growth,  with  pendulous  branches,  and  very  large 

leaves ;    but,  like  many   more   Siberian  or    northern  Continental 

plants,  it  produces  its  leaves  on  the  first  approach  of  spring,  and  is 

therefore  very  liable  to  be  injured  by  the  cold  changeable  weather 

to  Tbich  this  country,  in  the  earlier  jwrt  of  the  season,  is  so  liaUe." 

(LttiBt.  Man.,  p.  889.)      We  have  only  seen  the  plant  at  Heasrs. 

Loddiges's,  which  is  5  ft.  high,  with  longer  leaves  than  the  spedes, 

but  stunted  and  unthriving  in  its  geoeral  appearance.    It  was  intro- 

duced  in  1816,  or  before. 

OlAer  Varietiei.     L.  Praten  is  included  in  Comp.  Sot.  Mag.,  voL  ii.  p. 

304.,  in  a  list  of  North  American  planU  discorned  and  introduced  by 

J.  Praser  and  his  son  between  1785  and  1817 ;  but  we  know  nothing  fiuther 

of  the  plant. 

Deicription.     A  tree,  rising,  in  &vaurablc  situations  on  the  Alps,  and  flso 
in  Britaui,from  80  ft.  to  lOOil.in  height,  with  a  trunk  from  3 ft.  to  4  fV.  in 
diameter;  and  having  a  conical   head.     It   is   well   described  in   Lawson's 
Jtfaauai,  as  having  the  "  brancbes  subverticillaie,  and  spreading  horizontally 
from  the  straight  trunk ;  occasionally,  however,  rather  pendulous,  particulBrly 
when  old.    Branchlecs  also  more  or  leas  pendulous.    Leaves  fiDear,  sof^ 
blunt,  or  rounded  at  the  paints, 
of  an  agreeable  light  green  co< 
lour ;  ungle  or  bscicubted ;  in 
the  latter  case,  many  together 
round  a  central  bud ;   spreading 
and    slightly    recurved.      Male 
GOtlrine  without  footstalks,  glo- 
bular or  slightly  oblong ;    of  a 
light  yellow  colour;  and,  toge- 
ther with  the  female  catkins,  or 
young  cones,  appearing  in  April 
and  tLe  b^;inning  of  May ;  the 
latter  varying  from'a  whitish  to 
a  bright  red  colour.     Cooes  of 
an   oblong-ovate    shape,  erect, 
full   1  in.  in  length,  and  of  a 
browni«h    colour    when    ripe ;  j 
acalca      persistent,     roundish,  i 
,    striated,  and  generally  slightly 
waved,  but  not  distinctly  notcb-  . 

ed  on  the  margin ;  bracteas  ge-  / 

nerally  longer  than  the  scales,  / 

particularly  towards  the  base  of 

the  cooes.  Seed  of  an  irr^uUr  or  ovate  form,  fully  |  in.  long,  and  more 
than  balf-surrounded  by  the  smooth,  shining,  persistent  pericarp.  Coty- 
ledons 5  to  7."  (Latoi.  Man.,  p.  363.)  The  cones  are  ripened  abuodaotly 
in  moat  parts  of  Britaio,  and  the  tree  in  many  situadoos  in  Scotland  dis- 
seminates itself  as  if  it  were  a  native,  almost  as  freely  as  the  Scotch  pine. 
The  tree,  in  ita  native  babitaU,  is  of  a  remarkably  healthv  and  vigorous  con- 
stitution, and  particularly  so,  De  Candolle  remarks,  in  the  trunk.  Larches 
are,  he  says,  rarely  attacked  bv  theJ9erraestes  (HyliitKus,  see  p.  814.),  which 
is  so  formidable  to  pines  and  firs.  (Qaart,  Journ.  o/Agr.,  v,  p.  44U.)  Tbe 
wood  of  the  larch  is  compact,  and  of  a  reddish  or  brown  tinge;  and,  on 
favourable  soils,  is  sidd  to  be  fit  for  every  usefiil  purpose  in  40  years'  growth ; 
while  that  of  the  pinaster  requires  60  years,  and  the  Scotch  pine  80  years. 
The  greatest  drawback  to  the  wood  of^the  larch  is  its  liubility  to  warp.  At 
Blair  Adam,  BalliDdelloch,  and  other  places,  the  tree  springs  up  from  seeds 
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ripened  and  shed  in  the  plantadons.    (See  General  Report  of  Scotland j  vol. 
iv.  p.  476.) 

The  Rate  of  Growth  of  the  Iiorch,  in  the  climate  of  London,  is  from  20  ft.  to 
85  ft.  in  10  years  from  the  seed ;  and  nearly  as  sreat  on  the  declivities  of  hills 
and  mountains  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  In  the  course  of  50  years,  the 
tree  will  attain  the  hdght  of  80  ft.  or  upwards ;  and,  ha  its  native  habitats, 
according  to  Willdenow,  it  lives  from  150  to  800  years.  Dr.  Bain  planted 
between  500  and  600  acres  of  larches  on  his  estate  at  Heffleton  in  Dorset- 
shire, between  1798  and  1806.  Three  of  these  trees,  after  being  12  years 
planted,  were  respectively  17  ft.,  18  ft.,  and  20  ft.  high,  and  2  ft.  5  in.,  2  ft. 
8  in.,  and  3  ft.  in  circumference  at  the  ground.  Three  larches,  also  planted 
in  1708,  and  measured  in  November,  1810,  but  on  land  of  a  better  quality, 
were,  respectively,  23  ft.  11  in.,  23  ft.  9  in.,  and  24  ft.  6  in.  hi^h,  and  2  ft.  5  in., 
2  ft.  6  in.  and  3  ft.  in  circumference.  Dr.  Bain  obtained  the  gold  medal  of 
the  Society  of  Arts  for  this  plantation.  (8ee  Thnuactunu,  &c.,  vol.  xxix., 
p.  25^  The  increase  of  a  larch  22  years'  old,  in  the  New  Forest,  Hampshire, 
Mr.  Davis  of  Portway  House  informs  us,  was  as  follows : — It  was  planted  in 
1805 ;  in  1813,  the  trunk,  at  1  ft.  from  the  ground,  measured  1  ft.  9|  in.  in  cir- 
cumference; in  1816,  it  measured  2  ft.  6}in. ;  in  1820,  3  ft.  3|in. ;  and  in 
1827,4  ft.  24  in.  The  increase  of  timber  during  the  last  seven  years,  of  a 
|)ortion  of  tne  trunk  12ft.  in  length,  is,  to  the  increase  in  the  first  seven 
years,  as  1 1  is  to  7.  The  annual  increase  of  the  larch,  in  Scotland,  has 
been  ascertained  to  be  at  the  rate  of  from  1  in.  to  IJ  in.  in  circumference, 
at  6  ft.  from  the  ground,  on  the  trunks  of  trees  from  10  to  50  years  of  age. 
(Communicaiiont  to  the  Board  of  Agricuiittre,  vol.  i.  p.  5.)  uk  Perthshire, 
larches  at  47  years'  growth,  measured  30  in.  in  diameter,  or  942  in.  in  dr- 
cumference,  at  5  ft.  from  the  ground ;  thus  giving  rather  more  than  2  in.  of 
annual  increase  from  the  first  planting.  (Perthshire  Report,^  A  larch  at 
Blair  Dnimmond,  near  Stirling,  at  54  years  of  age,  measurea  78  in.  in  cir- 
cumference at  6  ft.  from  the  ground ;  giving  an  annual  Increase  from  the 
first  planting  of  near  l|in.  Being  measured  again  18  years  afterwards,  it 
was  found  to  measure  88  in.  at  the  same  height,  having  gained  in  that  period 
little  more  than  i  in.  annually.  (Gen,  Report  ofScotUmd,  vol.iL  p.  256.)  At 
Athol  and  Dunkeld,  the  average  growth  otthe  larch ,  at  8  years  from  the  seed, 
is  11  ft.;  and  the  average  annual  growth,  till  the  50th,  is  6 in.;  and,  after 
that  period,  10  in.  per  annum  for  22  vears  longer ;  so  that  the  average  of 
trees  72  years  of  age  is  93  ft.  4  in.,  which  agrees  with  actual  experience.  The 
larch  differs  from  the  spruces  and  silver  firs  in  srowing  rapidly  when  it  is 
young,  and  slowly  after  it  has  attained  the  height  of  40  ft.  or  50  ft. ;  while  the 
spruces  and  silver  firs  grow  slowly  when  they  are  young,  and  rapidly  after 
tney  have  attained  from  15  to  20  years' growth.  Thegrowthof  the  larch 
has  been  remarkably  rapid  at  different  places  in  Inverness-shire  and  Moray- 
shire. The  following  tabular  view  of  the  progress  made  by  six  trees,  in  the 
course  of  70  years,  at  Ballindallochf  in  the  latter  county,  has  been  obligingly 
communicated  to  us  by  Macpherson  Grant,  Esq.,  the  proprietor. 

Girti  of  Larches  at  BalUndalloch,  planted  m  1767,  and  meamred  m 

August^  1837. 


No. 

Atl  Foot. 

AtfiPwt. 

AilS  Fwk 

At  Is  Feet. 

Aturm. 

AtSOFtat. 

At96F«M. 

At  4S  Feet. 

1. 

9ft.<4ia 

8  ft.  51n. 

8ft.  Hin- 

6ft.6iln. 

6ft.Uiiu 

5ft.  I  in. 

4ft.  7ft*ii. 

2. 

8     7i 

7       1 

6     4 

6     0 

4      11 

4     9 

4ft.lftiD. 

S. 

10     6 

8       4 

7     1 

6     Gk 

5     9 

4      11 

4     4 

4     8 

4. 

8     8* 

7       0 

6     7* 

5     3 

5     0 

4       6 

4     1 

5. 

9      1 

7       3 

6     5 

6     4ft 

6. 

8     6 

6     lOi 

6     5 

6  y 

5     6 

4       9        4     1 

The  rate  of  growth  of  the  larch,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  silver  fir,  and 
theplatanus,  isthuseiven  by  the  Earl  of  Fife,  in  February,  1803: — ^A 
silver  fir,  a  larch,  and  a  platanus,  were  planted  in  the  park  at  Duff'  Hoose^ 
near  the  river,  in  the  year  1758.  The  hu-ch,  which  stood  in  the  mid<Ue, 
was  overcome  by  its  two  powerful  neighbours,  and  was  in  a  declining  state. 
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i  then  desired  it  nii^ht  be  cut  down,  but  not  «olil.  My  carpenter  cut  it 
into  deals  that  measured  10  ft.  in  length,  and  I  (i.  10  in.  in  breadth,  and  made 
out  of  it  a  dining- table  large  enough  for  Toiirteen  people,  and  two  very  good 
breaUiul-tables.  It  is  very  little  inferior  in  appearance  to  niahoguny.  The 
silver  fir  measured  at  16  in.  from  the  root,  u  7  ft.  10  in.  in  circuinlerence, 
and  its  height  in  65  ft.  The  pletaiiuij,  at  the  sune  distance  from  the  root, 
measures  7  fl.  3  in.  in  circumierence,  EUid  at  6  ft.  above,  6  ft.  fi  in.  Its  height 
isSSfl."  (Tram.  Soc.  ArU,  vol.  xxi.  p.  102.) 

Thcfineil  Larcha  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London 
are  at  Kenwood  and  Syon ;  at  both  which  pbcea  they 
are  upwards  of  90  h,   in  height ;   but  the  largest  in 
Britain   are  suppoiied  to   be   thoae   at  IKinkeld  and 
Monxie,  planted  in  IT3S.     The  largest  larch  at  ((.en-  | 
wood  in  drawn  up  among  other  trees,  as  will  be  seen 
by  the  portrait  of  it  in  our  last  Volume ;   but  those  at 
8yon  preserve  the  drooping  character  of  the  trees,  as  j 
will  be  seen  by  ;%.  2259.  (to  a  scale  rf  I  in.  to  50  ft.), ' 
taken  from  one  of  those  trees,  by  Mr.  Le  Jeune,  m  \ 
the  nimmer  of  1S37.     The  largest  of  the  larches  at  ' 
Dunkdd  was  accurately  measured  by  Mr.  filackadder,  ' 
in    1831,  when   the  tree  bad  been  95  years  planted, 
and  found  to  be  100  ft.  high,  the  circumference  of  the 
trunk  10  ft.  6}  in.   at  5  ft.  from   the  ground,  and  the 
culric  contents  368  ft.      Fig.  8860.  is  a  portrait  of  this  "* 

tree,  to  a  scale  of  1  in.  to  50  ft.  The  same  year  (1831),  Mr.  Blackadder 
saw  the  larches  at  Monzie ;  and  the  tallest  of  these  be  considered  to  be 
about  90  ft.  high,  and  to  contain  about  350  cubic  feet  of  timber.  According 
to  a  statement  in  a  newspaper,  the  tallest  of  these  trees  is  now  (1837) 
108  ft.  high ;  and  its  branches  cover  a  space 
of  above  100  ft.  in  diameter.  A  larch  cut 
down  at  Blur,  from  which  the  coffin  was 
mode  of  that  celebrated  Duke  of  Athol  who 
planted  the  larch  so  extensively  at  Dunkeld 
and  Blair,  measured  106  ft.  in  lei^h.  (See 
Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  li.  p.  176.)  One  cut 
down  near  the  cathedral  of  Dunkeld,  about 
the  year  IBIO,  afier  it  had  been  60  years 
plant^  was  110  ft.  high,  and  contained 
160  cubic  feet  of  timber.  At  Dalguise, 
about  6  miles  north  from  Dunkeld,  are  a 
few  larches  of  the  same  age  as  those  at 
Monde  and  the  large  trees  at  Dunkdd. 
The  measurement  of  one,  taken  by  Mr.  Tyrie, 
forester  there,  on  the  20th  November,  1837, 
is:  circumference,  at  3  ft' from' the  ground, 
9  ft.  11  in.,  and  at  30  feet,  6  ft.  10  in.; 
height,  95  ft.     The   soil   is  a    dead   sand.  ^ 

The  oldest  larches  in   Scotland  are  those 

at  Daiwick,  the  seat  of  Sir  John  M.  Nasrayth,  near  Peebles.  (See  p.  94.) 
There  are  nine  larchee  at  Daiwick,  all  of  which  were  planted  m  17E5,  by  the 
grand&ther  of  the  present  baronet ;  and  the  most  remarkable  of  these  is 
a  singularly  picturesque  tree,  which  had  one  of  its  principal  limbs  shattered 
by  li^tnitw  m  1820.  Of  the  remains  of  this  tree,  known  as  the  Great,  or 
Oooked,  Lareh,  fig.  2261.  is  a.  portrait,  to  a  scale  of  1  in.  to  80  ft.,  taken 
from  a  drawing  kmdiy  lent  to  us  by  Sir  John  Nasmyth  in  1836.  The  height 
of  the  tree  is  only  between  40  ft.  and  50  ft.;  but  the  girt  of  the  trunk 
above  the  roots  is  19ft,;  immediately  under  the  two  great  limbs,  15ft.i 
and  about  the  nuddle,  13  Tt.  Fm.  8262.,  to  a  scale  of  30  ft.  to  1  in.,  is  the 
nortrait  of  another  of  the  nmc  old  larches  at  Dalwiek,  which  is  upwards  of 
7n  3 
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80  ft.  high,  and  15  ft.  in  circiunference  above  the  rootg,  and  which  IB  called 
the  Tall  Larch.  A  larch  at  Kippenrosa,  near  Dumblane,  in  Stirllngsbire, 
was  measured  bv  Mr.  Bladuulaer 
in  1817,  and  again  in  IBSS;  when 
it  was  found  to  be  15  ft.  higher  than 
it  was  in  1817,and  to  contain  50  ad- 
ditional culne  feet  of  timber. 

Geogri^hy.  The  European  larch 
growl  oD  tne  Alps  of  France  and 
Switzerland,  on  the  Apenntnea  in 
Italy;  on  the  mountain)!  otliernmay, 
principally  in  the  Tyroli  in  Hungary, 
and  in  dimreat  parts  of  the  south  of 
Rasna.  On  the  Alps,  it  is  found 
at  die  deration  of  5000  fl.,  and  on 
the  Carpathian  Mountains  at  that 
of  3000  ft.  It  is  not  found  on  the 
Pyrenees  ;  nor  in  Spain,  Sweden,  ; 
Norway,  or  Britain.  According  to 
Uoss  and  Willdenow,  it  is  found 
of  the  largeat  siie  in  loamy  soil, 
formed  from  the  debris  of  granitic 
or  slaty  roclis ;  but  it  is  also  found  of 
large  size  in  calcareous  soil;  where 
the  surface  is  kept  cool  by  moisture. 
In  ascending  the  Simplon  from  the 

Italian  side,  apart  of  tne  road  passes  S862 

through  a  larch  foreet,  in  which  there  y 
growing  on  the  steep  sides  of  the  monnt) 
and  picturesque  views  of  the  Tyrol,  from  vhich'fgi.  2263.  and  2264.  are  copied, 
the  larch  ia,  in  all  elevated  and  rocky  situations,  the  prevailing  tree- 

Hutory.  The  larch  does  not  seem  to  have  been  known  to  the  Greeks,  aa 
it  ii  not  mentioned  by  Theonhrastus,  or  any  Greek  writer  on  plants,  unless  it 
be,  aa  some  suppose,  the  Greek  pitta,  though  this  does  not  appear  pro- 
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bable.  Pliny  frequently  mentions  the  larch ;  and,  in  hu  16th  book,  lias 
given  the  description  of  it  which  we  have  already  quoted  (tee  p.  £1 18.)-  !» 
another  place,  he  tells  us  that  larch  timber  is  not  corruptible  lice  that  of  any 
other  pine ;  and  that,  when  set  on  fire,  it  bums  more  like  a  stone  than  a 
piece  of  wood,  never  causing  Same.  (Lib.  ivi.  c.  40.)  He  also  saye  the  tree 
never  flowers.  These  exuKerated  assertions  have  occasioned  doubts  to 
be  expressed  as  to  whether  Pliny  was  really  acquainted  with  the  larch ;  but 
we  find  so  many  similar  exaggerations  and  &buious  relations  in  his  work  re- 
specting other  trees,  that  we  see  no  sufficient  reason  to  doubt  it.  When 
Tiberius  Csesar  built  his  Naumachia,  or  aquatic  amphitheatre,  for  exhibiting 
a  naval  action  as  a  public  Bpectact^  an  enormous  larch  was  brought  to  Rome, 
which  measured  180  ft.  in  length,  and  2  ft.  in  diameter  at  the  smallest  end. 
This  tree,  of  which  Pliny  says, "  Amplissima  orborum  ad  hoc  svi  existimatur 
Honue  visa,"  Tiberius  admiredsomucb.thache  would  not  permit  it  to  be  used 
ss  timber,  but  had  it  preserved  as  a  curiosity  for  public  admiration.  Nero,  how- 
ever, had  it  cut  upfor  an  amphitheatre  erected  bv  him.  The  Forum  of  Augustus 
was  built  with  larch  wood,  as  were  several  bridges  in  Rome.  Vitruvius  men- 
tions the  larch,  and  attributes  the  decay  of  the  buildings  of  Rome,  erected  in 
his  dav,  to  the  circumstance  of  this  wood  being  no  longer  used  in  their  con- 
•truction,  the  forests  of  the  larch  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Borne  having  been 
exhausted,  and  the  builders  not  choosing  to  be  at  the  expense  of  bringing 
the  timber  from  a  distance.  He  also  says  that  the  wood  is  so  ponderous, 
that  it  will  sink  in  water ;  and  he  repeats  the  assertions  of  Pliny  as  to  its 
incomiptibility  and  incombustibility;  adding  that  Julius  Cesar,  wishing  to 
set  fire  to  a  wooden  tower,  placed  before  the  gates  of  a  castle  in  the  Alps, 
called  Larignum,  which  he  was  besie^ng,  heaped  up  logs  of  larch  wood 
around  it,  which  he  attempted  to  ignite,  but  in   vain.     It  is  probably,  in 
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allkiMon  to  thia,  that  Cssar,  in  his  CumnenlarieM,  spiesks  of  the  larch  as 
"  robuBta  loiix,  igni  impeneinbile  lignum."  Sererel  other  wonders  relating 
to  the  larcb,  and  taken  from  ancient  writen,  are  mentioned  by  Bvdj'n ; 
one  of  which  is,  that  the  wood  is  bo  transparent,  "  that,  in  the  dark  nigbt, 
when  cabins  made  of  the  thin  boards  have  i^ted  candies  in  them,  people 
who  ere  at  a  diatance  out  of  doon  would  imagine  the  whole  room  to  Ik  on 
lire !"  {Hunt.  EveL,  i.  p.  310.)  Evelyn  also  quotes  Ihim  Witser  (a  Dutdi 
writer  on  naval  architecture)  an  account  of  a  ship  made  of  larch  wood  and 
cypress,  which  was  found  in  the  Numadian  sea,  18  tathoma  under  water ;  and 
which,  though  it  had  lain  1400  years  submerged,  was  yet  quite  hard  and 
sound.  In  fatter  times,  the  wood  of  the  larch  appears  to  have  been  much 
used  in  Venice,  both  for  piles  and  houxes ;  and,  in  some  very  old  mansions 
in  that  city,  b^ms  of  larcb  have  tieen  found  of  enonnous  size,  and  Ehowing 
BO  svmptonis  of  decay. 

llielBrchismentioned.and  very  well  described,  both  by  Tusaer  and  Qeiwd ; 
but  the  first  sccount  we  have  of  Urch  trees  growing  in  Bntatn  is  in  Parkinson's 
i'oraduui,  in  1629,  where  he  speaks  of  the  tree  as  "rare,  and  nursed  up  but 
with  afew,andthaseonlytoTera  of  variety."  Bvelyn,)n  I G64,  mentions  a  larch 
tree  of  "  goodly  stature,  growing  at  Chelmsford,  in  Essex ;"  but  tl)e  tree  amiears 
to  have  lieen  still  rare  in  his  time.  Miller,  in  the  first  edition  of  his  Oiclio- 
nary,  published  in  1731,  says,  "  This  tree  is  now  pretty  common  in  Engliah 
gardens ;"  adding  that  there  w«v  then  some  large  trees  at  Wimbledon,  wnicb 
produced  annualiy  a  great  quantity  of  cones.  In  the  edition  of  1759,  he 
says  that  "  the  larch  was  then  very  plenty  in  most  of  the  nurseries  in  Eng- 
land;" and,  "of  late  yean,"  there  had  been  "  great  numbers  of  the  trees 
piantedj"  adding  that  those  which  had  been  planted  in  "  the  worse  soil  and 
situadons"  had  "  thriven  beat."  In  confirmation  of  this,  Mr.  G<nTie  infonas 
us  that,  "  on  the  rich  and  fertile  soils  on  the  braes  of  the  Carse  of  Gowrie, 
Perthshire,  which  consist  of  strong  black  loams,  yielding,  with  ordinary  cul- 
ture, five  quarters  of  wheat  per  acre,  the  larcb  does  not  thrive  nearly  so  iml  as 
farther  owtb,  on  both  sides  of  the  Tay,  where  the  soil  is  gravelly,  or  poor, 
inert,  and  somewhat  moist  sand ;  and  bence  there  are  no  fine  larch  trees  in 
that  fertile  district."  Harte,  in  1764,  and  again  in  1770,  in  \m  Etayt  on  Hum- 
bandri/,  speaks  very  highly  of  the  larcb,  and  strongly  recommends  its  cul> 
turcasa  timber  tree;  a  proof  that  then  plantations  were,  at  least,  not  common. 
In  the  Acc<jtint  of  the  Larch  Plantationi  on  lie  Eitata  of  Alkai  and  DumkM, 
published  in  the  Transactiotu  of  the  Highland  Sociely,Sic.lyo\.  xi.  p.  169.),  it  is 
stated  that  Goodwood,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  lUchmond,  near  Chichester, 
was  probably  the  first  place  where  the  lardi  wai>  planted  as  a  forest  tree,  aiul 
even  there  it  was  only  in  small  numbers.  In  1788,  a  very  extensive  pbtnto- 
tion  of  larch  wiis  formed  at  Hafod.      In  17(46,  wc  find  the   Society  of  Arts 
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awardiitt  a  preoiium  to  Mr.  Thomas  White,  Iand8ci4)e-«ardener»  of  Retford, 
Nottinenaroshire,  who  had  made  a  laige  plantation  of  forest  trees  (more  than 
one  balf  of  which  were  larch)  at  Batsfield,  in  the  county  of  Durham,  (jyang, 
Soc,  Arts,  vol.  IT.  p.  6.);  and,  in  1788,  the  Society  of  Arts  offered  three  gold 
medals,  and  a  premium  of  SOL,  for  pknting  the  larch,  and  making  known  the 
UseAil  properties  of  its  timber.  In  consequence  <^  the  public  attention  being 
thus  called  to  the  tree,  it  has  been  more  extensively  planted  in  Britain, 
particularly  since  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  than  any  other 
timber  tree  whatever,  not  even  excepting  the  oak. 

The  introduction  of  the  larch  into  Scotland  is  involved  in  some  uncer- 
tainty. The  cnx^ed  larch  at  Dalwick  (see  p.  2356.)  is  said  to  have  been 
Elanted  in  1725 ;  but,  according  to  Dr.  Walker,  whose  attention  to  the 
istory  of  exotic  trees  in  Scothmd  is  well  known,  the  first  larches  were 
planted  at  Dunkeld  in  1787.  Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder  tells  us  that  the 
popular  account  is,  that  the  first  larches  introduced  into  Scotland  were  sent 
to  the  fioher  of  the  late  Duke  of  Athol  in  1727 ;  and  the  plants  having  arrived 
at  Dunkeld  along  with  some  orange  trees,  and  a  number  of  other  exotics, 
natives  of  Italy,  they  were  all  treated  in  the  same  way,  and  placed  in  a  hot- 
house. The  larches  soon  witho^d  under  this  treatment ;  ancu  being  supposed 
to  be  dead,  were  thrown  out  on  a  heap  of  rubbish  in  the  garden.  Being 
there  covered  with  dead  leaves  and  other  rubbish,  and  aided  by  a  wet  season, 
they  revived,  and,  sending  forth  shoots,  soon  became  vif^>rous-growing  trees. 
In  the  Highland  Society t  TYamactiont,  vol.  xL  p.  165.,  already  mentioned,  the 
following  account  is  given  of  the  introduction  of  the  larch  into  Scotland :  -— 
^  In  the  year  1738,  Mr.  Menzies  of  Migenny,  in  Glenlyon,  brought  a  few 
small  plants  of  the  larch  in  his  portmanteau  fixHn  London,  five  of  which  he 
left  at  Dunkeld,  and  eleven  at  Blair  in  Athol,  for  Duke  James,"  the  grand- 
father of  the  celebrated  Duke  of  Athol  already  mentioned.  It  is  probable 
that  this  account,  of  which  one  version  states  that  the  servant  of  Mr. 
Menzies  carried  the  larches  before  him  on  his  saddle,  is  quite  incorrect ; 
for  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  Dr.  Walker  would  give  the  date  of  1727 
as  that  of  the  first  planting  of  the  larch  at  Dunkeld,  without  some  positive 
evidence  of  the  fieict.  Wmrtever  may  be  the  exact  date  of  the  introduction  of 
the  larch  into  Scotland,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  first  extensively 
planted  in  that  country  by  the  Dukes  of  Athol  at  Dunkeld  and  Blair;  and 
we  shall  here  give  a  short  account  of  these  plantations  to  the  reader,  extracted 
fix>m  that  in  the  Highland  Sodety^M  Dransactiom,  before  referred  to :  —  <*  Be- 
tween 1740  and  1750,  Duke  James  planted  350  larches  at  Dunkeld,  at  an 
elevation  of  180  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  and  873  at  Blair,  among  Itme* 
stone  gravel,  in  a  sheltered  situation,  which  was  worth  from  20ff.  to  30r.  per 
acre,  at  an  elevation  above  the  sea  not  exceeding  560  ft.  All  these  larcnes 
were  planted  in  the  ornamental  nrounds  around  Dunkeld  House  and  Athol 
House,  the  two  residences  of  His  Grace.  So  situated,  and  in  regukir  rows  wide 
apart,  they  were  evidently  intended  more  as  a  trial  of  a  new  species  of  trees 
raan  for  forest  timber.  But,  m  1759,  Dnke  James  plant^  700  larches 
over  a  space  of  29  Scotch  acres,  intermixed  with  other  kinds  of  forest  trees, 
with  the  view  of  trvine  the  value  of  tlie  larch  as  a  timber  tree.  This  planta- 
tion extended  up  the  mce  of  a  hill  from  200  ft  to  400  (L  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  The  rocky  ground  of  which  it  was  composed  was  covered  with 
loose  and  crumbling  masses  of  mica  slate ;  and  was  not  worth  above  3^ 
a  year  altogether.  This  may  be  considered  the  first  attempt  at  mountain 
planting  in  Scotland.  According  to  the  fiuhion  of  the  time,  the  trees  were 
arranged  in  rows,  and  the  rows  convei^ged  towards  a  small  piece  of  water 
in  the  centre,  like  radii.  This  concluded  the  whole  attempts  at  planting  of 
Duke  James.  Before  he  died,  however,  in  January,  1764*,  he  had  tried  the 
quality  of  the  larch  as  timber,  and  was  quite  satisfied  of  its  superiority  over 
other  firs,  even  in  trees  of  only  dehteen  or  nineteen  years  old." 

John  Duke  of  Athol  succeeded  Duke  James  in  1764.    **  It  was  he  who 
first  conceived  the  idea  of  planting  larch  by  itself  as  a  forest  tree,  and  of 
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planting  the  sides  of  the  hills  about  Dunkeld.  The  former  of  these  ideas  was 
put  into  execution  in  1768,  by  the  planting  of  three  acres  with  larches  alone 
on  Craigvinian,  above  the  wood  which  Duke  James  planted  on  the  same 
hill  in  1759,  at  an  altitude  of  from  100 fU  to  200ft.  above  it;  or  500  ft. 
or  600  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  on  soil  that  was  not  worth  1<.  per  acre. 
The  latter  idea  of  Duke  John  was  effected  by  the  enclosing  of  a  considerable 
extent  of  ground  for  the  planting  of  mixed  wood  at  Dunkeld,  and  of  near 
300  acres  at  Blair,  forming  a  total  of  665  acres.  Of  these  he  finished  the 
planting  of  410  acres  before  his  death  in  1774. 

**  The  greatest  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  the  Duke  John's  planting  was,  the 
scarcity,  and  consequent  deamess,  of  the  larch  plants.  He  bad  raised  a  few 
plants  himself  from  cones  gathered  from  some  trees  at  Blair,  which  began  to 
bear  fruit  at  the  commencement  of  his  operations ;  but  this  supply  did  not 
exceed  1000  plants  in  a  season.  At  the  same  time,  three  and  four  years  trans- 
planted larches  were  selling  in  the  nursery  grounds  as  high  as  6d,  per  plant. 
All  that  could  therefore  be  obtained  for  planting  did  not  exceed  fifty  plants 
per  acre  in  the  large  plantations ;  and  the  rest  of  the  quantity,  amounting  to 
4000  plants  per  £:otch  acre  (that  being  the  allowance  of  plants  to  the  acre 
at  that  time),  were  made  up  of  the  Scotdi  pine,  and  the  different  kinds  of  hard 
wood.  The  larch  was  planted  at  a  height  not  exceeding  600  ft.,  and  the 
Scotd)  pine  at  900  ft.,  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Another  difficulty  which 
the  Duke  John  had  to  encounter  was  from  the  broom,  furze,  juniper,  and 
heath,  which  flourished  abundantly  in  the  region  allotted  to  the  larch,  and 
which  had  not  been  entirely  eradicated  before  the  planting  began.  The  broom, 
though  indicative  of  a  good  soil  for  larch,  is  a  troublesome  plant  to  young 
trees ;  its  long  switch-uke  elastic  twigs  whipping  their  tops  violently  in  windy 
weather;  and  the  fiirze,  with  its  thick-set  pncklv  branches,  smothers,  or  draws 
up  prematurely,  the  young  plants.  These,  and  manv  other  obstacles,  would 
no  doubt  have  been  removed  by  the  Duke  John,  bad  he  had  leisure  to  attend 
to  planting  only ;  but,  having  been  obliged  to  be  frequently  in  London  regard- 
ing his  titie,  and  the  affairs  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  his  attention  was  otherwise 
occupied  for  the  greater  part  of  the  short  time  which  he  enjoyed  his  propertpr. 
Such  were  the  state  and  extent  of  the  larch  plantations  at  Dunkeld  and  Blair, 
when  the  late  duke  succeeded  his  father  in  1774. 

*^  The  first  object  of  this  duke  was  to  plant  the  225  acres  which  formed  a 
part  of  the  plantations  that  were  left  unfinished  by  his  father  at  his  death  in 
1774.  This,  with  some  larches  planted  about  the  Loch  of  the  Lows,  occu- 
pied him  till  the  year  1783.  This  delay  was  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  obtain- 
ing larch  plants,  all  the  number  that  could  be  obtained  during  that  time 
amounting  only  to  279,000. 

**  Observing  the  rapid  growth  and  hardy  nature  of  the  larch  tree,  the  duke 
determined  on  extending  the  sphere  of  its  occupation  to  the  steep  acclivities 
of  mountains  of  greater  altitude  than  any  tiiat  had  yet  been  tried.  Hitherto 
the  larch  had  chiefly  been  planted  along  with  other  trees ;  but  the  duke  en- 
closed a  space  including  29  acres,  on  the  rugged  summit  of  Craig-y-barns, 
and  planted  a  strip  consistins  entirely  of  larcn,  among  the  crevices  and  hol- 
lows of  the  rocks,  where  the  least  soil  could  be  found.  At  this  elevation,  none 
of  the  larger  kinds  of  natural  plants  grew,  so  that  the  ground  required  no 
previous  preparation  of  clearing.  After  1774,  larch  plants  fell  in  price  from 
6d,  a  plant  to  S5s.  per  thousand,  two  and  three  vears  transplanted,  and 
rancing  from  2  ft.  to  3^  ft.  in  heiebt.  The  expense  of  enclosing  and  planting 
at  this  time  was  the  same  as  in  the  time  of  Duke  John;  namely,  1/.  \9s.  l}<f. 
per  acre.    This  alpine  plantation  was  formed  in  1785  and  1786. 

**  From  1786  to  1791,  the  duke  planted  480  acres  at  Dunkeld,  the  greater 
part  of  which  was  only  sprinkled  with  larch  from  6  ft.  to  30  ft.  asunder, 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  procuring  a  sufficient  number  of  plants ;  and  200 
acres  at  Blair,  which  were  planted  wholly  of  larch,  at  6  ft.  a|)art.  The  num- 
ber of  larch  plants  consumed  in  these  plantations  in  the  five  years  was 
SOOfiOOp    Wages  rising  at  this  period,  and  there  being  a  greater  substitution 
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of  larch  for  Scotch  pine,  the  expense  of  planting  was  considerably  increased. 
That,  with  the  enclosing,  amounted  to  21,  lOs,  6d.  per  acre.  The  pitting  alone 
cost  10if»  6^.  per  acre. 

"^  In  the  eight  years  from  1791  to  1799,  the  duke  still  continued  to 
dimmish  the  number  of  Scotch  pines  in  his  plantations,  and  to  increase  that 
of  the  larch.  During  this  time,  the  banks  of  the  Bruar  Water,  extending  to 
70  Scotch  acres  around  the  beautiful  water&ll,  were  planted.  It  is  not  un- 
Uk^y  that  the  humble  petition  of  Bruar  Water,  — 

**  To  diafde  iU  banks  wi'  towering  treei. 
And  bonole  cpreading  bushes," 

80  well  expressed  in  the  words  of  the  poet,  might  have  had  the  effect  of  draw- 
ing His  6race*8  attention  the  sooner  to  the  embellishment  of  this  delightful 
spot.  At  Logierait,  Inver,  and  Dunkeld,  the  space  altogether  plant^  ex- 
tended to  800  acres,  600  of  which  were  entirely  of  larch,  but  only  planted  so 
thinly,  from  a  paucity  of  plants,  as  to  leave  after  merely  a  scanty  thinning,  only 
a  sumcient  number  of  trees  for  naval  purposes.  The  duke's  desire  to  extend 
his  plantations  solel^r  with  the  larch,  in  elevated  situations,  had  to  struggle 
very  severely  and  pamfully  against  the  scarcity  of  plants  that  prevfdled  inuie 
country,  even  at  this  period,  when  the  value  of  the  larch  tree  was  begun  to  be 
appreciated.  The  expense  of  planting  this  piece  of  ground  was  the  same  as 
tne  last,  and  thoueh  tne  number  of  larch  plants  consumed  in  it  only  amounted 
to  800,000,  even  this  number  was  obtained  with  great  difficulty. 

**  Observing  with  satisfaction  and  admiration  the  luxuriant  growth  of  the 
larch  in  all  situations,  and  its  hardihood  even  in  the  most  exposed  regions, 
the  duke  resolved  on  pushing  entire  larch  plantations  still  farther  to  the  sum- 
mits of  the  highest  hills.  The  Scotch  pine,  that  was  planted  at  900  f^.  above 
the  sea,  had  the  vacancies  occasioned  by  deaths  or  accidents  filled  up,  ten  years 
afterwu^s,  by  the  late  duke,  with  larch,  as  an  experiment.  In  1800,  when  the 
duke  was  anxious  acain  to  extend  his  larch  plantations,  the  effect  of  this 
experiment  confirmed  him  in  an  opinion  which  he  had  previously  conceived 
of  the  very  hardy  nature  of  the  larch.  These  Scotch  pmes,  in  a  period  of 
nearly  fort)r  vears,  had  only  attained  a  height  of  five  or  six  feet ;  while  the 
larches,  whicn  had  been  planted  among  them  ten  ^ears  after,  were  from  40  ft. 
to  50  fi.  high.  Nine  hundred  feet  was  an  elevation  at  which  it  was  before 
supposed  that  the  larch  was  incapable  of  v^etating.  A  favourable  circum- 
stance, too,  happened  in  1800,  which  concurred  with  the  result  of  the  above 
experiment  to  give  an  impulse  to  the  commencement  of  a  great  undertaking 
in  planting.  In  that  ^ear,  several  of  the  farms  at  Dunkeld  fell  out  of  lease ; 
and,  as  they  were  all  in  miserable  condition.  His  Grace  took  them  into  his 
own  hands,  to  improve  them,  and  to  build  suitable  farm*houses  and  offices 
on  them.  This  circumstance  gave  the  duke  the  conunand  of  a  range  of  moun- 
tains, extending  from  the  edge  of  Craig-y-barns,  over  a  space  of  ground  of  1 600 
Scotch  acres.  This  space  included  a  common,  the  rights  of  which  the  duke 
bought  up.  It  formed  the  background  to  the  farms  which  the  duke  had 
taken  into  bis  own  hands.  It  was  situated  from  900  ft.  to  1200  ft.  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  Its  soil,  presenting  the  most  barren  aspect,  was  strewed 
over  thickly  with  fitigments  of  rocks,  and  vegetation  of  any  kind  scarcely 
existed  upon  it.  *  To  endeavour  to  grow  ship-timber,'  remarks  His  Grace, 
*  among  rocks  and  shivered  fhigments  of  schist,  such  as  I  have  described, 
would  have  appeared  to  a  stranger  extreme  folly,  and  money  thrown  away ; 
but,  in  the  year  1800,  I  had  for  more  than  twenty-five  years  so  watched  and 
admired  the  hardihood  and  the  strong  vegetative  powers  of  the  larch,  in  many 
situations  as  barren  and  as  rugged  as  any  part  of^  this  range,  though  not  so 
devated,  as  quite  satisfied  me  tiiat  I  ought,  having  so  fair  an  opportunity,  to 
seize  it.' 

**  During  the  same  period  in  which  the  duke  planted  this  mountain  range, 
he  also  planted  400  acres  in  other  situations ;  making  a  total  of  2409  Scotch 
acres,  1800  of  which  consisted  solely  of  larch,  and  300  acres  of  this  occupied 
a  r^on  far  above  the  growth  of  the  Scotch  pine.  These  plantations,  in  encloa- 
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ine  and  planting,  occupied  the  long  period  of  jears  fironi  1800  to  1815.  This 
May  arose  greatly  from  the  difBcultjr  of  obtaining  larch  plants,  and  which 
only  permitt^  them  to  be  planted  to  a  thickness  of  from  1500  to  1800  per 
acre.  From  a  diffisrent  mode  of  planting  being  adopted,  however,  and  the 
selection  of  plants  of  an  earlier  a^^  (an  account  ot  botii  of  which  will  be 
hereafttf  given),  the  cost  of  fencing  and  planting  this  extensive  range  of 
ground  did  not  exceed  lOf.  6<i.  per  acre. 

**  Having  now  no  doubt  whatever  of  the  successful  growth  of  the  larch  in 
very  elevated  situations,  the  duke  still  farther  pursued  his  object  of  covering 
ail  his  mountainous  regions  with  that  valuable  wood.  Accordingly,  a  space  to 
the  northward  of  the  one  last  described,  containing  2959  8cotch  acres,  was 
immediately  enclosed,  and  planted  entirely  with  larch.  This  tract,  lying 
generally  above  the  region  ot  broom,  fune,  juniper,  and  long  heath,  required 
no  artificial  clearing.  An  improved  mode  of  phmting  was  employed  here, 
that  of  using  young  plants  only,  two  or  three  years'  seedling,  put  iuto  the 
ground  by  means  ot  an  instrument  invented  by  the  duke,  instead  of  the 
common  spade.  Thb  change  of  arrangement  facilitated  the  operation,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  greatly  increased  the  supply  of  the  phmts,  so  as  to  enable 
the  whole  ground  to  be  planted  in  three  years,  from  nie  4tli  of  December, 
1815,  to  the  2d  of  December,  1818.  The  increased  number  of  plants  per 
acre,  and  the  high  price  of  the  plants,  enhanced  the  cost  to  \6t.  SiL  per 
acre,  for  enclosing  and  planting  tnis  forest  of  Loch  Ordie,  so  named  finooi  a 
beautiful  sheet  of  water  m  it,  of  100  acres  in  extent* 

**  In  1824,  the  growth  of  the  larch  in  Loch  Ordie  Forest  having  greatiy 
exceeded  the  sanguine  hopes  and  expectations  of  the  duke,  he  determined  on 
adding  to  it  an  extensive  adjoining  tract,  consisting  of  2231  Scotch  acres, 
denominated  Loch  Hoishnie.  The  preparations  of  Kncinc,  clearing  (where 
that  was  necessary),  making  roads,  and  procuring  plants  from  different  nur- 
serymen,  occupied  the  time  till  October,  1825,  when  tlie  planting  commenced, 
and  was  earned  on  in  such  good  earnest,  that  the  whole  was  finished  by 
December,  1826.  The  fencing  and  planting  cost  15ff.  per  acre.  There  was 
no  plantation  which  His  Grace  had  executed  that  gave  him  to  much  satis- 
f  acuon  in  the  work,  as  that  of  the  Forest  of  I.iOch  l£>ishnie. 

**  The  planting  of  this  forest  appears  to  have  terminated  the  labours  of  this 
duke  in  planting;  and  the  following  table  will  show  at  a  glance  the  extent 
of  the  larch  plantations  executed  by  the  different  noble  dukes,  and  which 
will  form  a  summary  of  what  has  been  stated  above :  — 
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**  The  total  amount  of  Inrch  plants,  mixed  or  unmixed  with  other  kinds, 
will  thus  amount  to  the  enormous  number  of  H,096,719  plants;  and,  if  we 
allow  2000  plants  per  acre  for  the  amount  that  was  mixed  with  other  kinds 
of  trees,  these  would  occupy  a  space,  if  planted  alone  of  larch,  of  533  acrcft, 
so  that  the  whole  extent  of  ^ound  occupied  by  larch  amounts  to  8604 
Scotch  acres,  or  10,324  acres  imperial. 
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**  There  b  no  name  that  stands  so  high,  and  so  deservedly  high,  In  the  list  of 
successful  planters,  as  that  of  the  late  John  Duke  of  Athol.  His  Grace  planted, 
in  the  last  years  of  his  life,  6500  Scotch  acres  of  mountain  ground  stdely  with 
ihe  larchf  which,  in  the  course  of  seventv-two  years  from  the  time  of  planting, 
will  be  a  forest  of  timber  fit  for  the  building  of'^the  largest  class  of  ships  in  His 
Bfajestr's  navy.  Before  it  Is*  cut  donni  for  this  purpose,  it  will  have  been 
thinned  out  to  about  400  trees  per  acre.  Each  tree  will  contain  at  the  least 
50  cubic  feet,  or  one  load  of  timber ;  which,  at  the  low  price  of  one  shilling 
per  cubic  foot  (only  one  half  of  its  present  value),  will  give  iOOO/.  per  acre  ; 
or,  in  all,  a  sum  of  6,500,000/.  sterling.  Besides  this,  there  will  have  been 
8  return  of  7/.  per  acre  from  the  thinnings,  after  deducting  all  expense  of 
thinning,  and  the  original  outlav  of  planting.  Further  still,  the  iand  on  which 
the  larch  is  planted  is  not  worth  above  from  M.  to  U.  per  acre.  After  the 
thinnings  of  the  first  thirty  years,  the  larch  will  make  it  worth  at  least  \0s, 
an  acre,  by  the  improvement  of  the  pasturage,  upon  which  cattle  can  be  kept 
summer  and  wmter." 

On  this  passage  Mr.  Oorrie  remarks : — **  The  prospective  value  of  the  timber 
and  improved  pasturage,  as  here  stated,  will  seldom  be  realised,  even  on  the 
best  mountains  or  moorlands  in  Scotland ;  but  larch  is  certainly  by  hr  the 
best  improver  of  heath  or  moor  pasturage  yet  known  in  this  country.  To 
eflect  such  improvement  in  little  time,  the  plants  should  at  first  stand  so  close 
Ma  to  choke  tne  heath  and  coarser  grasses ;  when  this  is  accomplished,  as 
may  be  done  in  from  10  to  15  years,  gradual  thinning  will  be  followed  by  the 
i^wikca  ov)na  and  duriiiscula,  G^osikrus  cristkus,  Jgrdstis  vulgaris,  Poa 
oompr^ssa,  Ac*  &c.,  with  the  foliage  possessmg  a  softness  and  luxuriance 
not  acquired  in  open  situations.  Seeds  of  the  Poa  nemor^lis,  scattered  over 
the  ground  after  removing  the  first  thmnings,  would  wonderfully  improve  the 
pasture." 

About  the  year  1777,  Dr.  Anderson,  under  the  name  of  Agricola,  strongly 
recommendecf  the  larch  as  a  timber  tree ;  and,  in  consequence  of  the  populanty 
of  his  writings,  the  tree  began,  before  the  end  of  the  last  century,  to  be  planted 
in  the  north  as  much  as,  or  more  extensively  than,  the  Scotch  oixie,  which 
had  till  then  been  the  principal  tree  pbmted  in  Scotland.  One  of  tlie  greatest 
planters,  at  this  time,  m  Scotland,  was  the  Earl  of  Fife,  as  may  be  seen  by  the 
various  letters  written  by  His  Lordship  respecting  his  plantations,  in  the  early 
volumes  of  the  T)ra$uaciiofu  of  the  Society  oj^  Arts ;  and  he  also  planted  a  great 
many  larches.  At  the  present  time,  as  Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder  has  remarked, 
Scotland  is  preeminently  the  country  for  the  larch ;  and  at  Dunkeld,  Blair, 
Monzie,  and  Ghutmore,  in  Perthshire;  at  Alloa,  in  Stirlingshire ;  at  Panmure 
and  Brechin  Castle,  in  Forfiirshire ;  at  Cullen  House  (Lord  Fife's),  in  Banfl^ 
ahire ;  at  €k>rdon  Gastle,  Ferness,  and  Tamawa,  in  Morayshire ;  at  Ballin- 
daliocfa,  in  Inverness-shire ;  at  Dalwick,  in  Peeblesshire*  and  at  many  other 
places  in  Scotland ;  larches  are  to  be  found  which  have  all  the  boldness  of 
character  of  the  tree  in  its  native  Alps. 

Bariy  in  the  present  century,  the  larch,  both  in  England  and  Scotland,  was, 
in  many  places,  attacked  in  its  foliage  by  a  white  woolly  aphis,  commonly 
known  as  the  il^his  liricis ;  and,  firom  1880  to  the  present  tune,  it  has  been 
found  that,  when  larches  have  grown  on  certain  soils,  the  wood  is  apt  to 
decay,  and  become  hollow  at  the  heart ;  a  disease  which,  in  Scotland,  is  called 
pumping,  from  the  trunks  of  trees  afiected  by  it  conveying  the  idea  from  their 
noUowness,  of  their  being  fit  for  pumps,  or  pipes  for  conveying  water  under 
ground.  The  insects  have  long  since  disappeared ;  but  the  decay  of  the  timber 
at  the  heart  continues,  and  has  led  to  much  more  attentkia  bong  paid  to  the 
soil  in  which  the  tree  ^  planted ;  the  disease  having  rendered  it  evident  that 
the  larch  is,  periiaps,  more  powerfully  a^cted  by  smi  and  situation  than  any 
other  timber  tree.  In  order  to  ascertain  how  fiur  the  eflect  of  change  of  seed 
might  prevent  this  disease,  the  His^land  Society  of  Scotland  have  oflered  pre- 
miums for  the  greatest  quantity  ot  seed  imported  from  the  native  larch  forests 
of  Switaerland  and  the  Tyrol ;  and  many  trees,  raised  from  seeds  so  imported 
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by  Messrs.  Lawson  and  Son  of  Edinbargh,  have  been  planted  in  diflfereot  parti 
of  the  country.  The  larch,  ripening  abundance  of  seeds  in  Britain,  is  now  raised 
in  larger  quantities  by  the  Scotch  nurserymen  than  any  other  timber  tree; 
and  there  is  scarcely  any  Scotch  proprietor,  of  the  mountainous  districts  more 
especiall;^,  in  whose  plantations  the  larch  is  not  the  prevailing  spedes.  In 
Ireland,  it  is  also  a  favourite  tree  in  the  elevated  rmons ;  though  the  extent 
to  which  it  has  been  planted  in  that  country  is  trimng,  when  compared  with 
either  Scotland  or  England. 

In  France,  the  larch  does  not  appear  to  have  been  planted  to  any  consi- 
derable  extent ;  though  De  Candolle  mentions  having  seen  flourishing  plant* 
ations  of  this  tree  in  the  Vosges.  Malesherbes,  in  1778,  having  seen  some 
houses  in  the  Vallais,  which  had  been  constructed  of  this  w<KMi  240  vears 
previously,  examined  the  timber,  and  found  it  not  only  oerfecthr  sounc^  but 
so  hard  that  he  could  not  penetrate  it  with  the  point  of  a  knife.  In  1796, 
M.  Boissel  de  Monvilie  conveyed  a  number  of  trunks  of  larch  to  Toukm, 
with  a  view  to  their  being  used  in  the  construction  of  ships  for  the  French 
navy ;  and  they  were  examined  for  that  purpose  by  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Marine,  on  the  6th  of  August  in  that  year.  The  result,  as  reported  by  De^ 
fontaines,  in  his  Hiitoire  de$  Arbret,  &c.,  was  :  1.  That  the  wood  was  more 
resinous  than  that  of  P»  Larfdo,  though,  at  the  same  time,  it  was  much  ^ghter, 
in  the  proportion  of  25  or  26  to  29 :  2.  That  the  fibres  of  the  larch  were  very 
strong,  and  well  able  to  resist  twisting :  and,  3.  That  branches  clear  fixnn 
knots  might  be  used  for  topmasts ;  but  that  trees  must  not  be  choaen  for  this 
purpose  which  were  either  standing  singly,  or  in  thin  plantations ;  because, 
m  tne  one  case,  their  trunks  were  lilcely  to  be  strained  by  the  wind,  and  in  the 
other  to  be  imured  by  the  multiplicity  of  branches  causing  knots.  Notwith- 
standing the  mvourable  nature  of  this  report,  it  appears  fi^m  Maleaherbea  and 
others,  that  all  the  previous  experiments  made  with  regard  to  using  the  larch 
for  the  masts  of  large  vessels  were  unsuccessful ;  prindpallv  because  the 
tree,  when  of  sufficient  height,  was  never  found  of  sufficient  tliidcnesB.  To 
remedy  this  defect, Varennes  de  Fenille  suggested  the  thinning  of  the  native 
forests,  to  allow  the  triees  to  acquire  greater  bulk  of  trunk ;  but  it  was  found 
that,  instead  of  this  being  the  case,  it  encouraged  them  to  throw  out  braocbes, 
and  the  wood,  consequently,  became  full  of  knots.  Baudriliart,  in  1825,  warmly 
recommends  planting  the  larch  in  the  forests  of  the  north  and  middle  or 
France,  and  especiaUy  in  mountainous  situations;  quoting  from  Mflirtyn's 
MUler  what  had  been  done  in  Scotland  by  the  Dukes  of  Athol  and  others. 
Delamarre,  in  1831,  acknowledges  his  own  want  of  experience  in  this  tree; 
and  states  that  in  Normandv,  in  nis  neighbourhood,  the  larch  had  been  pbmled 
to  some  extent ;  and  that,  after  40  yearr  trial,  the  rate  of  growth  was  not  satis- 
fiictory ;  and  that  the  trees  had  the  great  disadvantage  of  not  diaseminatiiig 
themselves  by  thdr  seeds,  like  the  pine  and  fir  tri^  Near  Coutances,  in 
Normandy,  M.  le  Comte  de  Rarabuteau  has  formed  a  plantation  of  lar^es  I 
on  a  grand  scale,  with  a  view  to  study  the  value  of  that  spedes  as  a  timber  tree. 
In  Germany,  the  larch  has  been  introduced  into  plantations  in  Wirtembeig, 
Bavaria,  and  some  other  states ;  but,  as  it  is  indigenous  in  several  districts,  as 
well  as  in  Poland,  it  is  less  planted  than  might  have  been  expected.  De 
Candolle  mentions  that  M.  De  Charpentier  expresses  admiration  of  the  mag- 
nificent plantations  of  larches  at  Moritzburg  and  at  Thoraua,  near  Dresden, 
which  are  only  238  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  They  grow  in  sands  almost 
pure,  not  marshy,  but  habitually  and  moderately  moistened  by  the  filtradons 
nrom  large  ponds  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and,  at  40  or  50  years'  growth,  they 
rival  in  size  the  most  beautiful  larches  of  the  Vallais. 

Poetical  AUtuiotu,  These  are  very  few.  The  larch  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  mentioned  by  any  of  the  G^ek  poets,  and  bv  few  of  theltoman 
ones.  A  supposition  has,  indeed,  been  broached,  that  the  trees  into  which 
Ovid  describes  the  sisters  of  Phaethon  to  have  been  turned  were  ndther  poi^ars 
nor  alders,  but  larches.  This  supposition  appears  to  have  been  founded  on 
the  circumstance  of  a  Roman  medal  having  been  found  with  three  larches  on 
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it ;  and  on  the  following  lines  in  Ovid,  wliich  seem  to  allude  to  tome  resin- 
ous tree, — * 

**  The  new  made  treet  in  tean  of  amber  run, 
Which  harden  Into  ralue  by  the  sun.*' 

Lucan  tells  us  that  the  ** gummy  larch"  was  one  of  the  articles  burnt  to  drive 
awa3^  serpents.  Among  the  British  poets,  Ben  Jonson  mentions  the  larch. 
A  witch  says> — 

"  Yes,  I  have  brought  to  help  your  vows 
Honied  poppy.  cypreM  boughs. 
The  6g  tree  wild  that  grows  on  tombs. 
And  Juice  that  flrom  the  larch  tree  comes,**        Masque  qf  Queeiu. 

ProperHet  and  Ute9,  The  wood  of  the  larch,  according  to  Hartig,  weighs 
68 lb.  13 oz.  per  cubic  foot  when  green,  and  36 lb.  6oz.  when  dry;  and 
according  to  Kasthofier,  it  lasts  four  times  longer  than  that  of  any  other 
species  of  i^M^tinse.  That  of  trees  produced  in  a  good  soil  is  of  a  yellowish 
white;  but  that  of  trees  grown  in  a  cold  and  elevated  situation  is  reddish  or 
brown,  and  very  hard.  In  a  suitable  situation,  the  timber  is  said  to  come  to 
perfection  in  40  years,  while  that  of  the  pinaster  requires  60  years,  and  that 
of  the  Scotch  pine  80  years.  (Tram,  Soc»  ArU^  vol.  xxix.  p«  25.)  Though 
the  wood  of  the  larch  ignites  with  difficulty,  and  a  fire  made  of  it  will,  if  not 
attended  to,  extinguish  itself  before  the  wood  is  half-consumed,  yet,  if  properly 
manaeed,  the  wood  of  old  trees  is  ca[)able  of  producing  an  intense  heat ;  and 
M.  Hartig  ranks  it,  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  l^ch,  as  1248  to  1540. 
The  charcoal  of  the  larch,  according  to  M.  De  Werneck,  is  more  rich  in 
carbon  than  that  of  either  the  spruce  or  the  silver  fir,  but  less  so  than  the 
pine  or  the  beech ;  being  as  6409  to  7299  for  the  pine,  and  6409  to  7871  for 
the  beech.  The  charccMd  of  the  larch  is  very  heavy,  and  weighs  164  lb. 
(7^  kilogrammes)  per  cubic  foot :  it  is  said  to  be  excellent  for  iron  foundenes. 
The  barK  of  young  lar(;hes  is  astringent,  and  it  \&  used  in  the  Alps  for  tanning 
leather ;  where  the  leaves  and  young  shoots  are  sometimes  given  to  cattle. 
The  only  objections  which  have  been  made  to  the  wood  of  this  tree  in  Britain 
are,  according  to  Monteath,  its  being  so  remarkably  hard  to  season,  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  keep  it  from  bending  and  twisting ;  and  that,  when  it  is 
properlv  seasoned,  it  is  so  very  hard,  that  it  is  difficult  to  work,  and  more 
especially  to  be  smoothed  on  the  surface  with  the  plane.'  To  remedy  the  evil 
of  twisting,  some  adopt  the  method  of  steeping  it  (whilst  in  the  loff)  in  water 
for  twelve  months,  and  then  taking  it  out,  and  d^ng  it  for  twelve  months 
more,  before  cutting  it  up.  Steammg  has  also  been  resorted  to  for  the  same 
purpose ;  but  Monteath  prefers  a  practice  which  has  been  ofben  recommended^ 
though  but  little  employed,  viz.  that  of  barking  the  tree  standing,  and  then 
leaving  it  a  year  before  it  is  cut  down. 

Hie  Uses  of  the  Wood  of  the  Larch  in  France  and  SwitzerUmd,  According 
to  Varennes  de  Fenille,  the  disposition  of  the  fibres  of  the  wood  resembles 
that  of  the  silver  fir;  and  each  anmial  layer  consists  of  a  zone  of  very  hard 
wood  of  dark  orange,  and  a  zone  of  softer  wood  which  is  of  a  pale  orange 
or  yellow.  The  President  de  la  Tour  d'Aigues,  who  has  written  copiou»y 
on  the  uses  of  the  larch,  says:  **  The  wood  is  not  filled  with  knots,  Uke  that 
of  the  spruce  fir  :  it  is  excellent  for  carpentry;  beams  made  of  it  are  very 
fitrong,  and  not  subject  to  rot ;  it  may  be  employed  safely  in  damp  places,  as^ 
for  instance,  in  cellars ;  and  it  will  remain  sound  and  uninjured,  even  when 
resting  on  the  earth."  According  to  Rozier :  '*  Every  one  who  knows  the 
larch  agrees  that  it  is  the  best  of  all  the  different  kinds  of  wood,  whether  for 
the  carpenter  or  the  cabinet-maker.  Its  strength  is  at  least  equal  to  that  of 
the  oak.  The  Germans  make  casks  of  it,  w-hich  may  be  said  to  last  for  ever, 
and  firom  which  the  spirituous  particles  of  the  wine  are  hardly  ever  found  to 
have  evaporated.  In  Upper  I>Eiuphin^,  Savov,  and  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  houses 
are  built  of  it,  by  placing  scjuarad  trunks,  of'^the  thickness  of  1  ft.,  one  upon 
anotho*,  in  the  manner  of  building  log-houses.  (See  p.  2123.)  The  heat  of  the 
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Kun  melts  the  resin  cootaiDed  in  the  wood,  which,  running  down  the  sides, 
fills  up  the  interstices  between  the  logs ;  and  the  edifice,  thus  rendered  im- 
penetrable to  air  and  moisture,  will  last  for  centuries  without  alteration." 
This  tree,  says  Malesherbes,  **  is  the  highest,  the  straightest,  and  the  most 
incorruptible  of  all  the  Swiss  indigenous  woods.  It  is  excellent  for  all  pur- 
poses ;  and  is  so  much  sought  after,  that,  in  several  cantons  of  Switzerland, 
a  piece  of  larch  wood  costs  double  the  price  of  a  piece  of  oak  wood  of  the 
same  dimensions.**  Notwithstanding  this,  the  same  author  adds  that,  after 
many  experiments,  the  wood  of  the  urch  has  been  found  unsuitable  for  masts. 
(Seep.  2364.)  No  wood  remmns  uninjured  by  water  longer  than  the  larch ; 
and,  tor  this  reason,  it  is  in  general  use,  in  France  and  Switzerkmd,  for  water- 
pipes.  At  Aix,  Marseilles,  and  throughout  the  greater  part  of  Provence, 
where  the  land  is  frequently  irrigated,  the  pipes  used  to  convey  the  water  to 
the  ground  are  always  of  larch.  In  Provence,  it  is  also  much  used  b)'  the 
cabinet-makers,  as,  firom  the  closeness  of  its  gpin,  it  takes  a  fine  polish. 
(Ntntv,  Du  Ham.)  Desfontaines,  in  his  Hutcire  da  Arhret  ei  AiMtgeauaf^ 
gives  a  very  interesting  report  made  by  M.  Boissel  de  Monville  on  the  uses 
of  the  larch,  lliis  account  confirms  what  previous  writers  had  asserted 
respecting  the  durability  of  the  cottages  in  the  VaUais ;  and  adds  that  larch 
wood  is  much  used,  in  Switserhind,  f<ir  slungles  to  cover  the  roofs  of  the  houses, 
and  for  vine  props.  For  the  latter  purpose,  it  is  found  the  most  durable  of 
all  kinds  of  wood:  the  vine  props  made  of  it  are  never  taken  up;  they  remain 
fixed  for  an  indefinite  succession  of  ^ears,  and  see  crop  after  crop  of  vines 
spring  up,  bear  their  firuit,  and  pensh  at  their  feet,  without  showing  any 
symptoms  of  decay.  In  most  cases,  the  proprietors  of  the  vineyards  are  per- 
fect^ ignorant  of  the  epoch  when  diese  props  were  first  placed  there :  they 
received  them  in  their  present  state  from  their  fathers,  and  in  the  same 
state  the;^  will  transmit  them  to  their  sons.  Props  made  of  the  silver  fir, 
and  used  in  the  same  soil  for  the  same  purpose,  would  not  last  more  than  ten 
years.  In  traversinff  the  forests  of  the  Alps,  continues  M.  Boissel,  "  I  found 
firequent  proo&  of  Uie  excellence  of  the  wood  of  the  larch.  The  lightning 
oma  strikes  and  shatters  these  trees,  the  winds  break  them,  and  the 
effects  of  time  cause  them  to  perish  by  old  age ;  all  these  modes  of  destruc- 
tion, and  many  others,  made  me  find  a  great  number  of  mutilated  and  dead 
trees  in  these  forests.  Those  which  were  mutihited  had  not  perished  on 
that  account.  The  branches  which  remained  uniigured  were  still  growing 
with  vigour;  the  heart  wood  was  sound  and  unchanged;  and  the  tree  con- 
tinued to  live  during  a  long  series  of  years.  The  wood,  even  of  those 
quite  dead,  showed  no  signs  of  decay,  and  had  evidently  remained  in  the  same 
stateagreat  number  of  years.  I  gathered  several  of  the  branches,  and  di- 
vided some  of  the  trunks  of  the  dead  trees ;  and,  though  some  of  the  branches 
were  become  so  brittle  as  to  break  easily  with  the  migers,  and  the  wood  of 
the  trunks  so  dry  as  to  separate  into  scales,  neither  showed  the  least  djgns 
of  rottenness.  The  silver  fir,  on  the  contrary,  when  broken  or  shattered  by 
lightning,  soon  perishes ;  and  the  wood  of  dead  trees,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years,  Incomes  quite  rotten."  (^HiU.  det  Arb^  &c.,  ii*  p.  603.)  The  fine  grain 
of  the  larch  wood,  its  durabihty,  and  its  not  b^ng  sufciiect  to  crack,  have 
long  made  it  used  by  painters  for  their  palettes,  and  evm  to  paint  their  pio^ 
tares  on.  According  to  Pliny,  it  was  empioyed  for  this  purpose  by  the  ancients 
(lib.  xvi.  c.  39.) ;  and  Evelyn  tells  us  that  several  of  the  paintings  of  Raphael 
are  on  larch  wood. 

The  rednouM  ProducU  of  the  ZmtcH  are,  Yeoioe  turpentine^  and  the  manna 
de  Brian9on ;  and  both  are  used  in  the  state  in  which  thev  are  procured  fi-om 
the  tree.  To  obtain  the  turpentine,  trees  are  chosen  which  are  neither  too 
young  nor  too  old ;  as  only  iulUgrown  trees,  not  yet  in  a  state  of  decay,  will 
yield  good  turpentine.  When  the  sap  begins  to  be  in  motion  in  spring.  If  a 
lew  drops  of  turpentine  are  seen  exuding  from  the  bark,  it  is  a  proof  that  the 
tree  is  AiU  of  resinous  juice;  and,  if  the  trunk  were  split,  th!t:re  would  be 
found,  5  in.  or  6in.  fix>m  the  heart  i^X.  the  tree,  and  8  in.  or  lOiti.  from  the 
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barky  several  depots  of  liquid  resin,  contained  in  cavities  which  are  somR- 
times  1  in.  thick,  3  in.  or  4  in.  broad,  and  as  much  in  height.  In  a  trunk  of 
40  ft.  in  length,  as  many  as  six  of  these  large  reservoirs  of  liquid  resin  have 
been  found,  and  several  smaller  ones.  When  the  wood  of  a  tree  cut  down 
in  this  state  is  sawed  up,  a  cut  with  a  hatchet  will  make  the  turpentine  flow 
abundantly ;  and  the  sawyers  often  find  the  movement  of  the  saw  impeded  by 
it.  Youne  and  vigorous  larches  have  none  of  these  reservoirs,  which  appear 
not  to  be  formed  till  the  tree  has  attained  its  full  growth ;  and  it  is  conse- 

Suently  in  this  state  only  that  the  tree  is  in  a  fit  condition  for  being  pierced  for 
[le  extraction  of  its  resm.  The  peasants  of  the  Valley  of  St.  Martin,  in  the 
Pays  de  Vaud,  use  aug^s  nearly  an  inch  in  diameter,  with  which  they  pierce 
the  full-grown  larches  in  difierent  places,  beginning  at  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  from  the 
ground,  and  mounting  gradually  to  10  ft.  or  12  ft.  They  choose,  generally, 
the  south  side  of  the  tree,  and,  where  practicable,  the  knots  formed  by 
branches  which  have  been  broken  or  cut  off,  and  through  which  the  turpen- 
tine is  seen  exuding  naturally.  The  holes  are  alwinrs  made  in  a  slanting 
direction,  in  order  that  the  turpentine  may  flow  out  of  them  more  freely ;  and 
care  is  always  taken  not  to  penetrate  to  the  centre  of  the  tree.  To  these 
holes  are  fixed  gutters  made  of  larch  wood,  Which  are  1  Jin.  wide,  and  from 
15  in.  to  20  in.  long.  One  of  the  ends  of  each  gutter  terminates  in  a  peg, 
throueh  the  centre  of  which  is  bored  a  hole  about  1^  in.  in  diameter.  This 
end  of  the  gutter  is  forced  into  the  hole  made  in  the  tree,  and  the  other  end  is 
led  into  a  small  bucket,  or  trough,  which  recdves  the  turpentine.  In  the  coun- 
tries where  larches  are  abundant,  says  Du  Hamel,  particularly  in  the  Bri- 
anfonnais  and  the  Vallais,  mav  be  seen,  in  the  fine  weather  of  spring,  a 
prodigious  quantity  of  little  buckets  at  the  foot  of  the  trees,  each  attached  to 
a  tree  by  a  slender  tube,  or  gutter,  through  which  the  clear  limpid  turpen- 
tine, glittering  in  the  sun,  trickles  down,  and  soon  fills  the  bucxet ;  while 
every  morning  and  evening,  the  peasants  hasten  from  tree  to  tree,  examining 
their  buckets,  taking  away  or  emptying  those  that  are  fiill,  and  replacing  them 
with  empty  ones.  This  harvest,  if  so  it  may  be  called,  continues  from  May 
till  September ;  and  the  turpentine  requires  no  other  preparation,  to  render 
it  fit  for  sale,  than  straining  it  through  a  coarse  hair  cloth,  to  free  it  from 
leaves,  or  any  other  accidental  impurities  that  may  have  fallen  into  it.  When 
a  hole  made  in  a  tree  does  not  produce  turpentine,  or  when  the  turpentine 
ceases  to  flow,  the  hole  is  stopped  with  a  peg,  and  not  opened  for  a  fortnight 
or  three  weeks.  When  these  boles  are  reopened,  the  turpentine  is  generally 
found  to  flow  from  them  in  greater  abundance  than  from  the  other  holes  in 
the  tree,  and  they  continue  to  give  still  more  and  more,  till  the  flow  of  the 
sap  is  stopped  in  autumn  by  the  cold.  A  full-grown  healthy  larch,  if  tapped 
when  of  the  proper  age,  wDl  yield  7  lb.  or  8  lb.  of  turpentine  every  year,  for 
40  or  50  years. 

The  wood  of  a  tree  from  which  the  resin  has  been  extracted  is  never  used 
for  building  purposes :  it  is,  indeed,  only  good  to  burn ;  and  the  charcoal 
made  from  it  is  very  much  lighter  than,  and  very  inferior  in  every  respect  to, 
that  made  from  larches  which  have  not  been  deprived  of  their  resin.  The 
turpentine  of  the  larch  is  called  Venice  turpentine,  because  it  used  formerly 
to  be  sent  to  England  and  the  noith  of  Europe  only  from  that  commercial 
dty.  It  should  be  clear,  transparent,  fSree  from  all  impurities,  of  the  con- 
sistence of  a  thick  syrup,  with  a  bitter  taste,  and  a  strong  disagreeable  smell. 
It  is  employed  in  medicine,  and  particularly  in  veterinary  surgery ;  and  it 
is  reckoned  excellent  to  draw  out  thorns,  splinters,  &c.,  and  to  cure  ulcers 
and  old  wounds  which  appear  to  be  in  danger  of  gangrene.  It  is  used  in  the 
formation  of  what  are  called  drawing  plasters,  and  also  for  making  several 
kinds  of  varnish.  It  is  sometimes  distilled  with  the  addition  of  water,  like  the 
turpentine  of  the  pinaster ;  but  its  essential  oil,  colophony,  &c.,  are  very 
inferior  to  those  produced  by  distilling  the  turpentine  of  any  other  of  the 
pine  and  fir  tribe. 

The  Manna  of  Bnan^on  is  a  kind  of  sap  of  a  sweetish  but  insipid  taste, 
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which,  towards  the  end  of  May,  and  diiriov  tlie  months  of  June  and  July, 
exudes,  aecordine  to  some,  during  the  night,  from  the  bark  of  the  young 
shoots ;  but  which,  according  to  others,  transpires  from  the  buds  and  leaves, 
on  which  it  coagulates  in  the  form  of  little  white  glutinous  grains,  which  are 
easily  scraped  off.  In  the  morning,  young  larch  trees,  before  they  are  struck 
with  the  rays  of  the  sun,  will  be  found  covered  with  it ;  but  the  grains,  if  not 
gathered,  will  soon  disappear.  Very  cold  winds  prevent  the  formation  of 
this  substance,  whicJi  is  called  manne  de  Brian^oii,  because  it  is  found  in  most 
abundance  in  that  country.  It  resembles  the  numna  of  the  flowering  ash 
(CXrnus  rotundif61ia,  see  p.  1242.),  but  is  less  purgative.  It  is  not  much 
used,  as  but  very  little  is  produced,  except  in  Brianyon ;  and,  even  there,  it 
is  very  difficult  to  collect  before  it  melts. 

The  Leaves  of  the  larch,  Kasthoficr  considers  as  less  injurious  to  pasture 
than  those  of  any  other  pine  or  fir ;  and,  for  the  same  reason,  he  says  that 
they  are  better  worth  collecting  as  a  manure.  The^  are  eaten  in  Switzerland 
by  cattle  and  sheep,  but  less  eagerly  than  those  o\  the  evergreen  pines  and 
firs ;  because  they,  being  deciduous,  are  only  to  be  found  in  an  eatable,  that 
is  green,  state,  when  the  more  palatable  food  of  grass  is  abundant. 

Uset  of  the  Larch  in  Britain,  Public  attention  was  first  drawn  to  the  uses 
of  this  tree,  as  we  have  already  observed,  by  Dr.  Anderson,  in  1777,  when 
the  oldest  larch  trees  in  Scotland  could  not  have  been  above  50  years  old, 
and,  doubtless,  none  of  them  had  been  cut  down ;  as  the  earliest  notice  of 
one  of  the  Athol  larches  having  been  felled  is  in  that  year.  (See  App.  to  Gen, 
Rep,  of  Scot,  vol.  iv.  p.  493.)  Dr.  Anderson's  sources  of  information,  there* 
fore,  must  have  been  foreign  authors,  the  more  important  of  whom  have 
been  already  quoted.  The  first  British  author  who  treats  of  the  value  of 
the  wood  of  the  larch  at  length,  and  from  his  own  experience,  is  Pontey ; 
who,  in  his  Forest  Pruner,  the  first  edition  of  which  was  published  in  1805, 
states  that  the  larch  excels  foreign  fir  in  all  the  following  respects :  — 

"  1 .  It  is  much  clearer  of  knots,  provided  a  very  small  degree  of  attention 
be  paid  to  it,  during  the  first  twenty  years  of  its  growth. 

**  2.  It  is  more  durable ;  for  though  it  produces  dead  knots,  when  neglected, 
still  it  produces  no  rotten  ones,  or  what  carpenters  call  cork-knots.  The 
fact  is,  that  not  only  the  heart  and  sap  of  the  wood,  but  even  the  bark,  are 
so  durable  a  nature,  that  we  know  no  means  of  estimating  when  any  one  of 
them  will  decay,  except  under  some  species  of  mismanagement.  There  is  a 
particular  criterion  by  which  larch  is  distinguishable  from  any  other  wood, 
which  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  decisive  proof  of  its  durability ;  viz.  the  dead 
knots,  or  branches,  wood  and  bark,  being  always  found  fast  wedged,  as  it  were, 
in  the  timber;  so  that  every  knot  of  that  description  has  a  sort  of  ring  round 
it  nearly  black.  Any  person  who  has  larches  growing,  of  some  tolerable  age, 
majr  convince  himself  of  their  durability,  by  examining  their  dead  branches ; 
which,  whether  great  or  small,  are  never  found  rotten. 

**S,  Larch  is  much  less  liable  to  shrink  than  foreign  deal.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  latter  is  exceedingly  liable  to  that  defect,  in  the  first  instance ; 
and  the  joiners  tell  us  that,  when  a  board  of  it  has  been  twenty  years  in  use, 
if  planed  over  again,  it  will  again  shrink :  but  not  so  with  larch  ;  for,  if  well 
dried  at  first,  it  never  shrinks  at  all. 

"  A  piece  of  larch  wood,  split  from  the  root  end  of  a  slab,  was  weighed  at 

different  periods.      The  tree  having  been  cut  down  in  August  preceding, 

and  sawn  up  a  few  days  previous  to  the  first  weighing,  gave  the  following 

results  :  — 

lb.  OS. 
.       7    11 

-  7     9 

-  7     9 

**  The  weighing  has  often  been  repeated  since,  but  no  variation  was  found 
while  it  was  in  the  same  place ;  namely,  a  dry  room  over  one  where  a  good 
fire  was  kept.     The  piece  is  nearly  all  sap  wood.    From  which  we  gather 


Date  when  weighed. 

lb. 

OS. 

Date  when  weighed. 

« 1799,    Irt  October       - 

12 

11 

**  1799,    9th  December, 

19th  October 

10 

4 

SOth  December, 

25Ui  October 

9 

0 

1800,  Slit  January, 

13tb  Noremtier,  - 

7 

IS 
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this  inipartant  inforoiation ;  the  lareh  may  bl  perfectly  fieasoned  in  three 
months^  with  a  very  moderate  beat,  and  probably  much  sooner,  as  the  next 
circumstance  to  be  noted  seems  to  show.  When  wood  can  lose  no  more 
weight,  we  take  it  for  granted  it  is  perfectly  seasoned ;  and,  as  this  is  so 
aoon  attained  by  the  larch,  there  can  remam  no  just  apprehensions  of  its 
fihrioking. 

*'  4.  Larch  will  not  crack,  with  any  degree  of  heat  that  can  be  called  tole- 
rable, when  in  plank  or  boards,  or  when  the  poles  are  split  as  rails.  When 
in  bulk  (that  is  not  sawn  up),  the  case  is  not  different,  provided  the  bark 
remains  upon  it;  but  if  Ma/  be  taken  off  while  the  wood  is  green,  it  cracks 
considerably,  as  will  be  noticed  under  the  seventh  head. 

*'  5.  Larch  is  much  more  tough  than  foreign  deal.  It  splits  with  great 
difficulty,  and  never  in  any  length  with  the  grain.  Foreign  deal  being  so 
exceedingly  apt  to  split,  can  seldom  be  used  very  thin ;  but  the  larch  may 
be  used  as  thin  as  the  sawyers  can  cut  it,  without  any  danger  on  that  head. 

"  6.  It  has  two  properties,  the  first  of  which  the  foreign  deal  does  not  pos- 
sess, and  the  second  but  in  a  very  inferior  degree ;  namely,  its  beautiful  colour, 
and  its  capability  of  receiving  a  degree  of  polish  equal  to  any  wood  yet 
known;  and  much  superior  to  the  finest  mahogany. 

**  7.  It  may  be  used  in  situations  where  the  best  foreign  deal  proves  of 
very  short  duration ;  namely,  as  posts  for  every  description  of  fencing.*' 

The  knotty  tops  of  some  larch  trees  were  sawn,  in  1800,  into  scantlings  of 
about  l^io.  square,  for  the  {lurpose  of  staking  and  tying  up  plants  in  Mr. 
Pootey*s  nursery.  On  examining  their  condition  four  years  afterwards,  the 
whole  of  them  were  perfectly  sound  above  ground,  the  only  symptoms  of 
decay  appearing  on  the  sappy  parts  of  the  wood,  that  had  been  in  the  ground. 
A  larch  post,  which,  in  1800,  nad  been  in  the  ground  upwards  of  20  years, 
was  perfectly  sound  aboye  ground,  and  not  decayed  under  it  deeper  than  the 
sap  wood ;  and,  where  the  bark  was  not  removed  under  ground,  even  the  sap 
wood  was  uninjured.  {Far,  Prun,,  ed.  4.,  p.  83.) 

Matthew  is  the  next  British  author  who  writes  on  the  uses  of  the  larch 
from  his  own  experience;  and  his  work  On  Naval  7fm^^  is  dated  1631. 
The  larch,  compared  with  pines  and  firs,  he  says,  has  the  timber  much 
stronger  when  young,  and  even  when  the  trunk  is  under  a  foot  in  diameter, 
than  when  old  and  lai^e.  Near  the  top  of  the  tree,  the  timber  is  very 
inferior,  and  deficient  in  toughness,  to  what  it  is  at  the  root.  The  wood  is 
finer  grained,  and  has  fewer  large  knots,  than  that  of  the  Scotch  pine.  .A  thin 
larch  board,  when  dried,  is  at  once  strong,  tough,  durable,  and  extremely  light. 
It  is  difficult  to  split  larch  even  by  wedges ;  which  is  owing  to  the  netted 
structure  of  the  fibres  of  the  wood :  whereas  the  wood  of  the  Scotch  pine, 
as  of  other  pines,  is  easily  split,  owing  to  its  reedy  structure,  the  longitudinal 
fibres  running  parallel  to  each  other,  with  comparativelv  very  few  transverse 
ones.  Some  experiments  conducted  at  Woolwich,  which  will  be  hereafter 
given,  show  the  strength  of  Highland  larch  to  be  to  that  of  the  Riga  pine 
as  1000  to  804 ;  and  to  that  of  white  American  pine  (P.  5tr6bus),  as  1000  to 
824.  In  Scotland,  it  is  universally  allowed  to  be  stronger  than  the  Scotch 
pine ;  as  a  proof  of  which,  the  sawyers  employed  to  cut  it  up  have  one  fourth 
more  pay  when  cutting  larch,  than  when  cutting  pine.  The  larch,  compared 
with  any  other  of  the  ConifersB,  Matthew  justly  observes,  ''has  comparatively 
smaller  and  more  numerous  branches ;  and,  consequently,  the  timber  is  freer 
from  large  knots,  and  has  more  equable  strength,  as  well  in  small  spars,  as 
when  large  and  cut  into  joists  and  beams ;  provided  the  timber  be  not  too  far  up 
the  tree.'*  {On  Naval  Timber^  p.  105.)  The  larch,  saj^  l!|fr.  Sang,  will  arrive  at 
a  usefiil  timber  size  in  one  half  or  a  third  part  of  the  time,  in  general,  which  the 
Scotch  fir  requires ;  and  the  timber  of  the  larch,  at  30  or  40  years  old,  .when 
placed  in  soil  and  climate  adapted  to  the  production  of  perfect  timber,  is  in 
everv  respect  superior  in  quality  to  that  of  the  fir  at  100  years  old.  {Plant. 
KaL)  The  price  of  the  wood  of  the  larch,  in  ScotUmd,  at  the  present  time 
( 1837),  varies  firoro  2</.  to  4</.  per  cubic  foot  more  than  that  of  the  Scotch  pine. 
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**  The  larch,"  Sir  Thomas  Did  Lauder  observes/'  is  unquestionably  by  much 
the  most  enduring  timber  we  have.  It  is  remarkable,  that,  whilst  the  red  wood, 
or  heart  wood,  is  not  formed  at  all  in  the  other  resinous  trees  till  they  have  lived 
for  a  sood  many  years,  the  larch,  on  the  other  hand,  begins  to  make  it  soon 
afler  it  is  planted ;  and,  whilst  you  may  fell  a  Scotch  fir  of  30  years  old, 
and  find  no  redwood  in  it,  you  can  hardly  cut  down  a  young  larch  lai*ge 
enough  to  be  a  walking-stick,  without  finding  just  such  a  proportion  of  red 
wood,  compared  to  its  diameter  as  a  tree,  as  you  will  find  in  the  largest  larch 
in  the  forest  compared  to  its  diameter.**  (Laud,  Gilp,^  i.  p.  153.) 

For  Naval  Purposes,  Matthew  observes,  the  larch,  from  its  general  lateral 
toughness  (particularly  the  root),  and  firom  its  lightness,  seems  better  adapted 
for  the  construction  of  shot-proof  vessels,  than  any  other  timber."  It  has 
been  used  for  ship-building  in  the  Tay,  he  says,  since  1810 ;  and  there  were,  in 
1830,  several  thousand  tons  of  shipping  constructed  of  it.  ^  The  Athole 
frigate,  built  of  it  about  1818 ;  the  Larch,  a  fine  brig,  built  by  the  Duke  of 
Athole  several  vears  earlier ;  and  many  other  vessels,  built  more  recently ; 
prove  that  larcn  is  as  valuable  for  naval  purposes  as  the  most  sanguine 
nad  anticipated.  The  first  instance  we  have  heard  of  British  larch  bdng 
used  in  this  manner  was  in  a  sloop  repaired  with  it  about  1808.  The  person 
to  whom  it  had  belonged,  and  who  haid  sailed  it  himself,  stated  to  us,  imme- 
diately after  its  loss,  that  this  sloop  had  been  built  of  oak  about  36  years 
before;  that  at  18  years  old  her  upper  timbers  were  so  much  decayed  as 
to  require  renewal,  which  was  done  with  larch ;  that  18  years  after  this 
repair,  the  sloop  went  to  pieces  on  the  remains  of  the  pier  of  Methel,  Fife- 
shire,  and  the  top  limbers  and  second  foot-hooks  of  larch  were  washed  ashore 
as  tough  and  sound  as  when  first  put  into  the  vessel,  not  one  spot  of  decay 
appeanng.  The  owner  of  a  larch  brig,  who  had  employed  her  for  several 
years  on  tropical  voyages,  also  assures  us  that  the  timber  will  wear  well  in  any 
climate,  and  adds  that  he  would  prefer  larch  to  any  other  kind  of  wood,  espe- 
cially  for  small  vessels ;  he  also  states  that  the  deck  of  this  brig,  composed  of 
larch  planks,  stood  the  tropical  heat  well,  and  that  it  did  not  warp  or  shrink, 
as  was  apprehended. 

^  Larcn  knees  are  possessed  of  such  strength  and  durability,  and  are  of  such 
adaptation  by  their  figure  and  toughness,  tnat,  were  a  sufficient  quantity  in 
the  market,  and  their  qualities  generally  known,  we  believe  that  none  else 
would  be  used  for  vessels  of  any  description  of  timber,  even  for  our  war  navy 
of  oak.  The  knees  of  vessels  have  a  number  of  strong  bolts,  generally  of 
iron,  passing  through  them  to  secure  the  beam-ends  to  the  sides  of  the  ship. 
Larch  knees  are  the  more  suited  for  this,  as  they  do  not  split  in  the  driving  of 
the  bolts,  and  contain  a  resinous  gum,  which  prevents  the  oxidation  of  the 
iron. 

"  In  all  places  where  larch  has  become  known,  it  has  completely  superseded 
other  timber  for  clinker-built  boats,  surpassing  all  others  in  strength,  light- 
ness, and  durability.  For  this  purpose,  young  trees  of  about  9  in.  in  diameter, 
in  root-cuts  from  10ft.  to  20  ft.  in  length  (for  as  you  ascend  the  tree,  the 
timber  deteriorates  greatly),  with  a  gentle  bend  at  one  end,  such  as  the  larch 
often  receives  from  the  south-west  wind,  are  the  most  suitable.  The  log 
should  be  kept  in  the  bark  till  used ;  and,  in  dry  weather,  the  boards  put  upon 
the  boat's  side  within  two  or  three  days  from  being  sawn  out,  as  no  timber 
we  are  acquainted  with  parts  sooner  with  its  moisture  than  larch ;  and  the 
boards  do  not  work  or  bend  pleasantly  when  dry.  When  dried,  the  thin 
larch  board  is  at  once  strong,  tough,  durable,  and  extremely  light. 

<^  For  naral  Purposes  generally,  larch  is  incomparably  the  best  adapted  tim- 
ber, especially  for  rails,  fences,  or  out-door  fabrics  exposed  to  wind  and 
weather.  It  is  also  getting  into  use  for  implements  ot  husbandry,  such  as 
harrows,  ploughs,  and  carts.  We  have  seen  a  larch  upright  paling,  the  timber 
of  which,  with  the  exception  of  tlie  large  chaiTed  posts,  had  only  been  eight 
years  in  growing,  standing  a  good  fence,  sixteen  years  old,  decked  out  by 
jnoss  and  lichen  in  all  thenoary  garniture  of  time. 
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^  In  the  CongtrucHon  ofBmldhigs,  larch  is  valuable  onlv  for  the  josser  parts, 
as  beams,  lintels,  joists,  couples.  For  the  finer  boarded  part,  it  is  so  much 
disposed  to  warp,  and  so  difficult  to  be  worked,  as  generally  to  preclude  use. 
It  IS,  however,  asserted  that,  if  larch  be  seasoned  bv  standing  two  years  with 
the  bark  stripped  from  the  bole  before  being  cut  clown,  the  timber  becomes 
manageable  for  the  finer  house-work." 

The  DurabUity  of  the  Larch,  when  aiiemaiefy  exposed  to  Water  and  Air,  was 
proved  W  an  experiment  made  in  the  river  Thames,  at  the  su^estion  of  the 
Duke  of  Athoi.  "  Posts,"  Sir  Thomtt  Dick  Lauder  observes,  "  of  equal 
thickness  and  strength,  some  of  larch  nd  others  of  oak,  were  driven  down 
facing  the  river  wall,  where  they  were  alternately  covered  with  water  by  the 
flow  of  the  tide,  and  left  dry  by  its  fiiU.  This  species  of  alternation  is  the 
most  trying  of  all  circumstances  for  the  endurance  of  timber ;  and,  accordingly, 
the  oaken  posts  decayed,  and  were  twice  renewed,  in  the  course  of  a  very 
few  years ;  whilst  those  which  were  made  of  larch  remained  altogether  un* 
changed.  "  We  had  ourselves,"  says  Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder,  **  occasion  to 
erect  a  foot-bridge  to  a  pleasure  walk  over  a  sunk  road,  and  this  we  ordered  to 
be  constructed  of  two  long  stretching  beams,  covered  transversely  with  larch 
planks.  In  14  or  15  years  afterwards,  we  discovered  symptoms  of  decay  in 
the  bridge,  and  ordered  the  carpenter  to  new  plank  it ;  but,  when  he  came  to 
carry  our  directions  into  execution,  he  discovered  that  the  whole  planks  were 
quite  sound,  with  the  exception  of  three ;  and  that  these  three,  which  were 
rotten  almost  to  powder,  were  Scotch  fir  planks,  which  had  been  taken  in 
a  hurry,  at  the  time  the  bridge  was  built,  to  supply  a  deficiency  in  the 
original  number  of  the  larch  nlanks."  (Laud.  Gilp,,  i.  p.  154.) 

In  MUl^work,  and  especially  for  mill  axles,  where  oak  only  used  formerly 
to  be  employed,  larch  has  been  substituted  by  the  Duke  of  Athol,  in  1806, 
with  the  best  effect.  In  the  winter  of  that  vear,  in  cutting  up  an  old  decayed 
mill  wheel.  His  Grace  found  those  parts  of  the  water  cogs  which  had  been 
repaired  with  larch  in  1786,  though  black  on  the  surface,  on  the  hatchet  being 
applied,  as  sound  and  fresh  as  when  put  up. 

In  Railroads,  it  is  found  to  form  excellent  sleepers,  and  so  sreat  was  the 
demand  for  it  in  1836  and  1837,  for  this  purpose,  that  it  could  scarcely  be 
supplied  even  with  the  extensive  plantations  in  Scotland. 

As  Hop  Poles  and  Stakes  far  Plants,  no  wood  whatever  equals  the  larch. 
For  these  purposes,  it  ought  to  be  planted  close,  so  as  to  be  drawn  up  with 
trunks  of  the  requisite  degree  of  slendemess ;  for,  when  planted  tbm,  the 
stems  are  apt  to  become  disproportionately  thick  below,  as  Cobbett  describes 
to  be  the  case  with  the  sweet  chestnut.  (See  p.  1996.)  We  have  seen  the 
larch,  at  3  ft.  apart,  drawn  up  to  the  height  of  between  40  ft.  and  50  ft.,  with 
clear  straight  stems,  admirably  adapted  for  hop-poles,  and  for  poles  for  orna^ 
mental  purposes  in  gardens ;  such  as  staking  roses,  forming  arches  and  rustic 
work  for  training  creepers,  espaliers  for  fruit  trees,  &c.  Even  the  young  trees, 
which  have  been  allowed  to  attain  thelieight  of  4  ft.  or  5  ft.  in  nursery  lines, 
make  excellent  props  for  the  more  delicate  plants ;  and,  when  used  with  the 
bark  on,  will  last,  for  an  indefinite  period. 

As  Guards  for  single  Trees  and  small  Groups,  the  larch  possesses  the  advan- 
t^es  of  strength  to  resist  the  rubbing  of  cattle ;  of  durability  at  the  sur&ce 
orthe  ground,  where  it  is  alternately  wet  and  dry ;  and  of  economy,  because, 
when  the  bark  is  kept  on,  the  expense  of  painting  or  Kyanising  is  unnecessary. 

Am  Uve  and  as  dead  Fences,  the  larch  possesses  peculiar  properties,  bearing 
the  shears  apparently  as  well  as  the  spruce.  (See  p.  2306.)  Sir  Thomas 
Dick  Lauder  once  saw  a  very  pretty  larch  fence  in  a  gentleman*s  pleasure- 
cround  near  Loch  Lomond.  "  The  trees  were  planted  at  equal  distances 
from  each  other ;  and,  being  clipped,  were  half  cut  through  towards  the  top, 
and  bent  down  over  each  other.  In  many  instances,  the  top  shoot  of  the 
one  had  insinuated  itself  into  that  adjacent  to  it,  so  as  to  have  become  cor- 
porally united  to  it ;  and,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  we  actually  found  one  top 
that  had  so  inserted  itself,  which,  having  been  rather  deeply  cut  originally  bv 
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the  hedge  bill,  had  actually  detached  itself  from  the  parent  stock,  and  was  now 
grovvins  grafted  on  the  other,  with  the  lower  part  of  it  pointing  upwards  into 
the  air T"  (Laud,  GUp.,  i.  p.  157.) 

A  Larch  Hedge,  which  immediately  became  a  Fence,  was  formed,  in  the  spring 
of  1831,  to  enclose  a  four-acre  field  of  high,  dry,  and  rather  poor  land,  in  the 
following  manner :  —  A  ditch  was  dug,  4  ft.  wide,  in  the  direction  of  the  fence ; 
and  Mr.  Gorrie  having  some  plantations  of  larches,  of  nine  years'  standing,  on 
an  adjacent  eminence,  which  required  thinninff,  it  occurred  to  him  that  it 
might  be  possible  to  construct  ot  tfaun  a  live  Knee  that  would  have  imme- 
diate effect ;  and,  with  this  view,  he  md  them  taken  up  carefully,  as  marked 
out  for  thinning,  about  the  beginning  of  March.    He  employed  two  other  men 
in  planting  them  among  the  earth  thrown  out  of  the  4-fl.  ditch  ;  he  holding 
the  tree,  and  giving  it  the  intended  position.     It  occurred  to  Mr.  Gorrie  that 
wind-waving  was  one  principal  preventive  of  the  growth  of  larches  transplanted 
at  that  age,  which  would  be  avoided  by  laying  the  trees  in  a  slanting  direction  ; 
besides,  fewer  trees  would  form  an  efficient  fence,  than  if  standing  perpen* 
dicularly.    "  The  trees  were  from  10  ft.  to  12  ft.  long,  and  were  laid  at  about 
an  angle  of  3(P  with  the  horizon,  the  to]^s  inclining  a  little  over  the  ditch  to 
the  interior  of  the  field,  whence  the  danger  from  cattle  attempting  to  break 
through  was  to  be  apprehended ;  the  surface  of  the  ditch  bank  being  about 
from  1  ft.  8  in.  to  2  ft.  above  the  ordinary  level  of  the  ground,  and  the  upper 
part  of  the  roots  about  3  in.  below  that  surface,  when  the  earth  was  dressed 
off.     The  plants  were  well  feathered  to  the  bottom  with  side  branches,  which 
were  all  allowed  to  remain  on  the  trees  ;  and  at  the  surface  the  roots  were 
from  2  ft.  6  in.  to  3  ft.  distant,  but  the  stems,  or  centres,  of  the  trees,  from  the 
sloping  direction  given  them,  were  only  from  1  ft.  3  in.  to  1  ft.  6  in.  distant, 
centre  from  centre,  which,  with  the  branches,  presented  an  obstruction  appa- 
rently more  formidable  than  really  so ;  and  which  had  the  effect  of  preventmg 
any  of  the  enclosed  horses  or  cattle  from  making  an  attempt  at  taking  a  leap. 
The  expense  of  digging  the  ditch  and  planting  did  not  exceed  \s.  per  Scotch  fall 
(18  ft.  6  in.)  ;  and  thus  an  effective  live  fence  was  put  up,  at  less  than  would 
have  erected  a  3-railed  paling,  the  decay  of  which  would  commence  the  day 
on  which  it  was  erected ;  while  the  living  larches,  that  otherwise  would  have 
been  almost  useless,  will  acquire  yearly  strength,  which  will  soon  present  an 
insurmountable  barrier  to  the  passage  o{  live  stock  ;  besides  aflbrding  imme- 
diate shelter,  which  will  be  annually  increasing.    This  year  I  find  (as  was  to  be 
expected)  the  leading  shoot  begins  to  assume  a  perpendicular  direction ;  and 
every  fourth  pr  fifth  tree,  I  intend  to  allow  to  grow  to  full  maturity,  when 
the  proprietor  of  future  times  may  find  it  convenient  to  have  them  cnt  up  for 
naval  timber.    I  did  not  expect  that  every  plant  transplanted  at  that  age 
should  grow  ;  and  the  dry  weather  which  followed  in  the  summer  of  1831 
was  by  no  means  favourable  to  their  success :  about  80  plants  died  of  760. 
Those  i,  this  spring,  interlined  with  young  plants  of  about  3  ft.  in  length,  trans- 
planted larches  from  the  nursery,  inserted  under  the  back-gone  plant,  the 
dead  branches  of  which  gave  the  young  plant,  with  a  little  assistance,  the 
proper  direction.     In  order  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  I  planted  a  row 
of  young  transplanted  larches  from  the  nursery  at  about  Ifi.  apart,  and  1ft. 
separate  from  the  old  plants,  to  which  they  had  a  contrary  direction  given 
them.    Here  I  should  have  taken  blame  to  myself,  if  I  had  to  record  the 
death  of  a  single  plant.     The  whole  are  now  in  a  thriving  condition ;  and  I 
can,  with  some  degree  of  confidence,  recommend  the  process  to  those  who 
may  have  upland  fences  to  form,  and  thinnings  of  larches  of  9  or  10  years' 
standing  to  spare. —  Arch,  Gorrie.  Annat  Gardens,  Oct.  1.  1832."    Mr.  Gorrie 
informs  us  (December,  1837)  that  these  larches  have  thriven  amazingly,  and 
that  the  trees  placed  in  a  slanting  position  now  form  most  beautiful  curves. 

Dead  Fences  of  larch  branches,  wattled  between  large  stakes,  have  been 
tried  in  different  parts  of  Scotland,  and  found  to  last  many  years.  Young  larch 
trees  have  also  been  planted  (after  being  killed  by  being  left  several  months 
out  of  the  soil)  in  the  form  of  a  hedge,  for  shelter  in  a  garden;  and  found  to 
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have  the  advantage  of  producing  shelter  and  shade  without  exhausting  the  soil 
by  their  roots,  as  in  the  case  of  live  hedges. 

The  Bark  of  the  Larch  hat  hng  been  used  for  tanning  in  iU  native  Country 
(see  p.  2365.),  and  it  seems  first  to  have  been  employed  for  that  purpose  in 
Britain,  by  Thomas  White,  Esq.,  of  the  Woodlands,  near  Durham,  about  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century.  (See  Gen,  Rep,  of  Scotland,  yol,  iv.  p.  501.) 
According  to  Monteath,  when  the  best  oak  bark  is  12/.  12#.  per  ton,  the  best 
larch  bark  is  51,  5t,  In  general,  he  considers  the  bark  of  the  larch  to  be 
equal  to  that  of  the  birch ;  which,  as  it  is  well  known,  is  generally  used  for 
the  purposes  of  tanning  in  Sweden  and  Russia. 

At  a  Nurse  TVee,  we  have  already  mentioned,  when  treating  of  the  spruce 
(p.  2305.),  that  the  larch  can  be  by  no  means  recommended.  By  its  vigorous 
growth,  it  robs  the  soil  of  what  ought  to  nourish  the  trees  to  be  protected ; 
and,  by  its  long,  flexible,  spiny  shoots,  it  not  only  overtops  them,  but  lashes 
and  injures  the  leading  shoots  of  the  young  trees. 

Mr.  Gorrie  tell  us,  however,  that  "  an  exception  may  be  taken  in  favour  of 
the  larch,  as  a  nurse  to  the  oak,  the  roots  of  which  descend  below  the  range 
of  those  of  the  larch.  Its  openness  accords  with  the  hardy  nature  of  the 
oak  in  winter,  and  thus  allows  the  tree  to  accjuire  protecting  properties, 
before  the  nurses  are  removed.  I  have  always  found  the  oak  to  thrive,  and 
acquire  vigour,  when  nursed  by  larches.  Of  course,  lashing  and  overtopping 
must  be  prevented,  but  this  is  easily  done." 

77ie  Improvement  of  the  Soil  in  which  the  Larch  grows  is  one  of  those  import- 
ant results  first  disrovered  by  the  Duke  of  Athol,  and  is  thus  described :  — 
**  The  lower  and  stronger  branches  meet  together  in  six  or  seven  years  after 
planting,  so  as  to  form  a  complete  matting  over  the  ground.  The  air  and 
light  being  excluded  by  them,  ail  plants  that  are  under  them  die.  At  the 
same  time,  the  annual  deposit  of  leaves  from  them,  by  means  of  decompo- 
sition, forms,  in  the  course  of  time,  a  soil  of  considerable  depth.  At  the  age 
of  24,  the  larches  lose  the  spines  on  the  lower  branches  altogether,  and  that 
is  the  natural  mark  of  their  being  ready  to  be  removed  by  thinning,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent.  On  the  air  being  readmitted  by  the  removal  of  the  trees, 
the  surface  of  the  new-made  soil  wherever  it  has  been  formed,  even  among 
the  rocks,  becomes  immediately  covered  with  natural  grasses,  among  which  the 
H6\cas  mollis  and  H,  lanatus  seem  to  predominate.  These  grasses  continue 
to  grow,  and  to  thicken  into  a  sward,  by  the  annual  top-dressing  which  they 
receive  from  a  continued  deposition  of  leaves.  The  improvement  of  the 
natural  surface  of  the  ground  for  pasturage,  by  means  of  the  larch,  appears 
CO  be  a  property  peculiar  to  this  tree.  This  pasturage  is  quite  capable  of 
improving  the  condition  of  cattle  either  in  winter  or  summer.**  {Highl,  Soc, 
Trans,,  vol.  xi.  p.  188.)  The  grasses  here  mentioned,  Mr.  Gorrie  observes, 
''  are  bad  pasture  grasses,  and  should  be  discouraged ;  but,  as  already  ob- 
served (p.  2363.),  finer  grasses  will  grow  under  these  trees. 

As  an  ornamental  Tree,  the  larch  is  generally  considered  to  produce  a  very 
good  effect,  particularly  in  hilly  scenery.  It  is'admired,  says  Baudrillart,  *'  for 
its  pyramidal  shape  and  spiry  head;  for  the  tender  green,  and  peculiar  dis- 
position of  its  fohage ;  and  for  its  female  catkins,  which  spread  over  the  tree, 
and,  seen  at  a  little  distance,  resemble  wood  strawberries  in  their  form,  colour, 
and  size;  contrasting  strongly  with  the  pale  green  of  the  beautiful  tufts  of 
leaves  with  which  the  branches  are  uniformly  furnished^  Placed  singly  on  a 
lawn,  or  rising  from  a  group  of  other  trees,  this  species  is  rarely  surpassed  in 
beauty."  The  opinions  of  some  English  writers  of  acknowledged  taste  are, 
however,  very  different  from  this.  Gilpin  says :  "  The  larch  we  have  in 
England,  compared  with  the  larch  of  the  Alps,  is  a  diminutive  pknt.  It  is 
little  more  than  the  puny  inhabitant  of  a  garden,  or  the  embellishment  of 
some  trifling  artificial  scene.  The  characters  of  grand  and  noble  seldom 
belong  to  it.  It  is,  however,  an  elegant  tree ;  though,  in  our  soil  at  least,  it 
is  too  formal  in  its  growth.  Among  its  native  steeps,  its  form,  no  doubt,  is 
fully  picturesque,  when  the  storms  of  many  a  century  have  shattered  its 
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equal  sides,  and  ^ven  contrast  and  variety  to  its  boughs."  (For,  Seen.) 
Wordsworth,  in  his  Description  of  the  Scenery  of  the  Lakes,  says  :  ^  It  must 
be  acknowledged  that  the  larch,  till  it  has  outgrown  the  size  of  a  shrub, 
shows,  when  looked  at  singly,  some  elegance  in  form  and  appearance ;  espe- 
cially in  spring,  decorated  as  it  then  is  by  the  pink  tassels  of  its  blossoms  : 
but,  as  a  tree,  it  is  less  than  any  other  pleasing.  Its  branches  (for  boughs  it 
has  none)  have  no  variety  in  the  youth  of  the  tree,  and  little  dignity  even 
when  it  attains  its  full  growth.  Leaves  it  cannot  be  said  to  have;  and,  conse- 
quently,  it  affords  neither  shade  nor  shelter.  In  spring,  the  larch  becomes 
green  long  before  the  native  trees ;  and  its  green  is  so  peculiar  and  vivid,  that, 
finding  nothing  to  harmonise  with  it,  wherever  it  comes  forth  a  disagreeable 
speck  is  produced.  In  summer,  when  all  other  trees  are  in  their  pride,  it  is 
of  a  dingy  lifeless  hue ;  in  autumn,  of  a  spiritless  unvaried  yellow ;  and,  in 
winter,  it  is  still  more  lamentably  distinguished  from  every  other  deciduous 
tree  of  the  forest ;  for  they  seem  only  to  sleep,  but  the  larch  appears  abso- 
lutely dead."  (Description,  &c.,  p.  93.)  There  is  great  truth  in  Wordsworth's 
description.  The  circumstance  of  the  tree  having  no  boughs,  but  only 
branches,  doubtless  detracts  from  its  contrast  and  variety  of  form  as  a  pic- 
turesque object;  but  the  smallness  of  these  branches,  by  never  absorbing  the 
wood  of  the  trunk,  renders  it  peculiarly  valuable  as  a  timber  tree.  Its  chief 
beauty,  therefore,  consists  in  its  powerful  unity  of  expression  as  a  timber 
tree.  When  its  leading  shoot  is  broken,  and  one  or  more  of  the  side 
branches  take  the  character  of  boughs,  (as  in  the  Dal  wick  tree,  fig.  2261. 
p.  2356. ;  a  tree  at  Knowle,  in  Kent ;  and  some  others  that  might  be  men- 
tioned;) it  then  becomes  as  varied  and  picturesque  as  Gilpin  or  Wordsworth 
could  desire.  Its  death-like  character  during  winter  is  very  remarkable,  and 
almost  peculiar  to  the  tree.  The  Gymn6claaus  canadensis,  or  stump  tree  of 
the  French  (see  p.  656.),  conveys  the  same  death-like  expression,  but  by  a 
totally  different  form.  After  all,  the  larch  can  only  be  seen  in  its  charac- 
teristic beauty  on  the  steep  sides  of  the  mountains  of  Switzerland ;  or,  pro- 
jecting from  the  rocky  precipices  of  the  Tyrol.  (See  fi^.  2263.  in  p.  2357.) 
It  will,  doubtless,  have  something  of  the  same  expression  on  the  mountains 
of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland;  but  there  its  picturesque  effect  must  be 
greatly  diminished,  fi'om  the  uniformity  with  which  the  surface  is  covered, 
and  dbe  trees  being  comparatively  equidistant,  and  all  of  the  same  age  and 
size.  At  least,  this  was  the  case  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dunkeld,  the  last 
time  we  were  in  that  romantic  country,  in  1806.  *'  To  produce  an  ornamental 
larch,  it  should  be  carefully  nursed,  removing  the  nurses  gradually,  to  allow 
air  enough  to  encourage  the  lower  branches,  but  affording  shelter  enough  to 
produce  length  of  stem.  I  do  not  know  a  more  beautiful  object  on  a  lawn  in 
the  early  summer  months,  though  not  picturesque,  than  a  tree  so  treated, 
forming  a  delicate  pea-green  cone,  from  the  grass  to  the  height  of  50  ft.  or 
60  ft.  If  properly  managed,  the  lowest  branches  will  live  as  long  as  the  tree." 
We  fully  acknowledge  the  justice  of  this  remark,  and  have  felt  it  ourselves, 
when  seeing  even  the  young  larches  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden, 
and  some  of  the  fine  old  specimens  at  Syon,  Whitton,  and  Pain's  Hill,  the 
lower  branches  of  which  sweep  the  ground. 

Soil  and  ISiuation.  The  larch  will  grow  rapidly  upon  almost  any  soil,  and 
in  any  situation,  for  the  first  20  or  30  years  ;  but  it  is  only  in  a  clear  dry 
atmosphere,  on  a  cold-bottomed  soil,  somewhat  moist  on  the  surface,  that  its 
timber  is  brought  to  perfection.  In  pluns,  and  near  the  sea,  it  grows  rapidly 
for  30  or  35  years  ;  but,  when  felled  in  such  situations,  the  wood  is  found 
rotten  at  the  heart,  and  unfit  for  any  purpose  except  fuel.  This  decay  of  the 
wood  is  much  aggravated,  when  the  larches  are  planted  thick,  so  as  to  expose 
but  a  small  portion  of  their  foliage  to  the  sun,  and  to  retain  among  their 
lower  branches  an  atmosphere  surcharged  with  moisture.  The  lardi  will 
grow,  and  become  valuable  timber,  at  a  much  greater  elevation  above  the  sea 
than  the  Scotch  pine,  thriving  at  the  height  of  1800  fl.  in  the  Highlands, 
where  the  Scotch  pine  does  not  attain  a  timber  size  at  a  greater  elevation 
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than  900  ft.  In  Switzerland,  Kasthoffer  informs  us,  it  is  found  in  the  highest 
perfection  in  soil  composed  of  the  debris  of  calcareous  rocks,  as  well  as  in 
granitic,  argillaceous,  and  schistose  soils. 

The  followiog  admirable  remarks  by  Professor  De  Candolle  show  the  neces- 
sity of  a  clear  and  dry  atmosphere,  and  a  soil  somewhat  moist  on  the  surface, 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  larch  as  a  timber  tree :  — "  Amongst  all  the  general 
circumstances  which  have  an  effect  on  vegetation,  that  which  appears  to  me 
most  necessary  to  the  larch  is,  that  it  have  at  the  same  time  its  roots  in  a 
soil  habitually,  but  moderately,  damp,  and  its  top  exposed  to  the  direct  rays 
of  the  sun,  so  that  the  evaporation  of  water,  and  the  decomposition  of  car- 
bonic acid,  may  go  on  with  activity.  I  support  this  opinion,  Ist,  on  general 
observation  of  the  places  where  I  see  the  larch  prospering ;  2dly,  on  theory. 
The  larch  has  fine  and  minute  leaves,  and,  of  all  trees  which  shed  their  leaves, 
it  must  present  a  less  surface;  consequentiy,  the  action  of  these  surfaces  must 
be  ereater  to  produce  the  same  results.  Larches  generally  thrive  on  the  de- 
clivities of  our  mountains^  seldom  on  flat  places ;  because  on  declivities  there 
is  always  a  little  dampness  in  the  earth,  descencting  from  the  surface  above ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  trees,  on  account  of  the  inequality  of  their  bases, 
have  more  space  at  their  tops,  and  are  better  exposed  to  the  light;  whereas 
fiat  places  are  of^en  too  dry,  and  the  trees,  being  all  of  the  same  height,  over- 
shadow each  other.  Among  declivities,  those  which  are  connected  with 
summits  covered  with  perpetual  snow  are  those  where  larches  grow  best ; 
because  there  they  are  slightly  and  continually  watered  by  the  gradual  melting 
of  the  snow  during  summer,  and,  at  the  same  time,  their  heads  are  well  exposed 
to  the  sun.  Declivities,  and,  in  general,  elevated  countries,  suit  larches  best ; 
because  the  action  of  the  light  is  more  intense  there  than  in  low  countries : 
yet  the  larch  succeeds  wdil  enough  in  situations  only  a  little  elevated  above  * 
the  level  of  the  sea,  provided  the  atmosphere  be  not  obscured  by  fogs  and 
constant  cloudiness.  If  the  larch  seems  to  like  to  have  its  roots  in  a  soil 
moderately  damp,  it  likes  also  to  avoid  the  dampness  of  the  atmosphere.  On 
that  account,  it  grows  badly  near  lakes,  rivers,  cascades,  and  under  the  shade 
of  rocks,  even  in  those  countries  where,  in  other  situations,  it  would  flourish. 
We  are  here  (Geneva)  very  near  the  countries  where  the  larch  grows  beauti- 
fully. We  are  at  a  height  superior  to  that  where  we  know  of  fine  larches 
existing;  yet  it  does  not  thrive  in  our  valley,  particularly  near  the  lake  and^ 
the  river.  The  constant  dryness  of  the  air  of  the  Alps  is  also  one  of  the* 
causes  which  makes  it  prosper  there.  The  dampness  of  the  air  tends  to 
diminish  the  evaporation  of  the  leaves,  which  is  so  necessary  to  the  health 
and  vigour  of  the  tree.  It  has  been  remarked  that  the  larch  does  not  grow 
well  near  the  sea,  which  proves  what  I  have  just  advanced.  The  sea  pro- 
duces an  increase  of  dampness  in  the  air  in  two  ways :  1st,  like  the  sunace 
of  fresh  water,  it  exhales  much  moisture  into  the  atmosphere ;  2dly,  the  watery  , 
particles  which  are  thrown  out  by  the  waves  are  carried  here  and  there,  and 
deposited  on  all  solid  bodies;  and,  when  the  moisture  they  contain  evaporates, 
it  leaves  behind  a  certain  quantity  of  salt,  more  or  less  deliquescent  (muriates 
of  lime  and  soda),  which  constantly  attracts  dampness. 

*'  In  Switzerland,  the  larch  grows  better  in  those  parts  exposed  to  the  north 
than  to  the  south.  The  difference  is  sometimes  so  striking,  that  in  the 
valleys  parallel  to  the  equator,  it  is  not  rare  to  see  all  the  side  to  the  north 
covered  with  larches,  and  none  at  all  to  the  south.  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
that  this  arises  from  the  irregularity  of  our  spring,  which  causes  the  buds  of 
the  larches  to  be  too  precocious  on  the  southern  declivities;  and,  consequently, 
they  are  frequently  killed  by  the  frost.  In  the  latitude  of  Great  Britain, 
where  the  spring  is  more  regular,  I  think  this  cause  will  not  operate ;  and  I 
should  say  that,  if  the  southern  declivities  be  not  too  dry,  the  larches  will 
succeed  better  there  than  here."  (Quart,  Joum,  o/Agr,,  vol.  v.  p.  409.) 

Sang  mentions  it  as  a  fact  ascertained  by  experience,  that  the  larch  thrives 
best  in  inland  and  elevated  situations.  It  will  not,  he  says,  "•  grow  up  to 
perfection,  even  in  the  best  soils,  and  in  situations  most  favourable  to  trees  in 
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general,  if  these  be  low ;  and,  where  oak,  chestnut,  elm,  and  ash  have  produced 
wood  perfectly  sound,  the  larches  in  the  same  soil  and  situation  have  had 
their  trunks  quite  hollow  a  good  way  upwards."  (P/ant,  JCal,,  p.  93.)  At 
liaith,  at  Leslie,  and  at  other  places  in  Fifeshire,  the  larch  had,  in  1812, 
attained  a  great  size  on  rich  banks  and  in  warm  situations ;  but,  in  nearly 
1000  treea  which  were  cut  down  at  that  time,  there  was  scarcely  one  in  which 
the  trunk  was  not  b^inning  to  decay  at  the  heart.  (Ibid.y  p.  59.)  The  fitness 
of  soil  for  larch,  Matthew  obser\'es,  ^  seems  to  depend  chiefly  upon  the  abi- 
lity the  soil  possesses  of  affording  an  equable  supply  of  moisture ;  that  is, 
upon  its  mechanical  division,  or  on  its  powers  of  absorption  or  retention  of 
moisture ;  and  its  chemical  composition  would  seem  only  efficacious  as  con- 
ducive to  this."  Throughout  Scotland,  he  says,  wherever  he  has  observed 
the  decay  of  larch  wood,  it  has  resulted  almost  solely  from  unsuitableness  of 
soil.  "  We  have  witnessed, "  he  continues,  **  the  tree  as  much  diseased  on 
our  highest  trap  hills,  1000  ft.  in  altitude,  as  on  a  similar  soil  at  their  base. " 
{Ibid,,  p.  78.)  "  The  larch,"  Sir  W.  Jardine  observes,  *'  is  very  soon  lost 
when  planted  above  a  substratum  of  red  sandstone.  In  the  vale  of  the 
Annan,  wherever  the  sloping  banks  have  a  substratum  of  this  rock,  or  one 
composed  of  a  sort  of  red  sandstone,  shingle,  or  gravel,  the  outward  decay  of 
the  tree  is  visible  at  from  15  to  25  years  of  age.  The  internal  decay  com- 
mences sooner,  according  to  the  depth  of  the  upper  soil,  in  the  centre  of  the 
trunk  at  the  root,  in  the  wood  being  of  a  darker  colour,  extending  by  degrees 
in  circumference,  and  up  the  stem,  until  the  lower  part  of  it  becomes  entirely 
deprived  of  vegetation,  and  assumes  a  tough  and  corky  appearance.  This 
extends  to  the  whole  plant,  which  gradually  decays  and  dies.  On  the  same 
soil,  the  oak  grows  and  thrives  well."  (Sir  W.  Jardine,  in  his  notes  to  While's 
•  Nat,  Ilist.  of  Selbome.)  Mr.  Matthew  divides  soils  and  subsoils  into  two 
classes  :  the  first,  where  larch  will  acquire  a  size  of  from  30  to  300  solid  feet, 
and  will  generally  be  found  free  of  rot;  the  second,  where  it  reaches  only 
from  6  to  SO  solid  feet,  and,  in  most  cases,  becomes  tainted  with  rot  before  it  is 
80  years  old.  As  this  subject  is  of  great  importance  to  the  planter  of  the 
larch,  and  as  Mr.  Matthew  is  an  author  whose  science  and  practical  knowledge 
may  be  relied  on,  we  quote  his  observations  on  the  subject  at  lengtli :  — 

"  Class  I.  SoUt  and  Sitbsoils  proper  Jxtr  the  Larch. —  1.  Sound  Rock,  with  a 
covering  of  firm  loam,  particularly  when  the  rock  is  jagged  or  cleft,  or  much 
broken,  and  mixed  with  the  earth.  In  such  cases,  a  very  slight  covering  or 
admixture  of  earth  will  suffice.  We  would  give  the  preference  to  primitive 
rock,  especially  micaceous  schist  and  mountain  limestone.  Larch  seldom 
succeeds  well  on  sandstone  or  on  trap,  except  on  steep  slopes,  where  the  rock 
is  quite  sound,  and  the  soil  firm.  We  have  had  no  experience  of  larch, 
except  very  young,  growing  on  chalk  and  its  affinities.  Primary  strata  are 
generally  well  adapted  for  larch,  except  wbere  the  surface  has  acquired  a 
covering  of  peat  moss,  or  received  a  flat  diluvial  bed  of  close  wet  till,  or  soft 
moorish  sand,  or  occupies  too  elevated  or  exposed  a  situation ;  the  two  latter 
exceptions  only  preventing  the  growth,  not  inducing  rot. 

**  2.  Gravel,  not  too  ferruginous,  and  in  which  water  does  not  stagnate  in 
winter,  even  though  nearly  bare  of  vegetable  mould,  especially  on  steep  slopes, 
and  where  the  air  is  not  too  arid,  is  favourable  to  the  growth  of  the  larch. 
The  tree  seems  to  prefer  the  coarser  gravel,  though  many  of  the  stones  exceed 
a  solid  yard  in  contents.  The  straths,  or  valleys,  of  our  large  rivers,  in  their 
passage  through  the  alpine  country,  are  generally  occupied,  for  several  hundred 
feet  of  perpendicular  altitude  up  the  slope,  by  gravel ;  which  covers  the  pri- 
mitive strata  to  a  considerable  depth,  especi^ly  in  the  eddies  of  the  salient 
angles  of  the  hill.  Every  description  of  tree  grows  more  luxuriantly  here  than 
in  any  other  situation  in  the  country.  The  causes  of  this  are :  1.  the  open 
bottom  allowing  the  roots  to  penetrate  deeply,  without  being  injured  by  stag- 
naut  moisture ;  2.  the  percolation  of  water  down  through  the  gravel  from  the 
neighbouring  hill ;  3.  the  dryness  of  the  surface  not  producing  cold  by  eva- 
poration, and  the  ground,  on  this  account, soon  heating  in  spring;  4.  the  moist 
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air  of  the  hill  refreshing  and  nourishing  the  plant  daring  the  summer  heats, 
and  compensating  for  the  dryness  of  the  soil ;  5.  the  reverberating  of  the  sun's 
rays  between  the  sides  of  the  narrow  valley,  thus  rendering  the  soil  compara- 
tively warmer  than  the  incumbent  air,  which  is  cooled  by  the  oblique  currents 
of  the  higher  strata  of  air,  occasioned  by  the  unequal  surface  of  the  ground. 
This  comparatively  greater  warmth  of  the  ground,  when  aided  by  moisture, 
either  in  the  soil  or  atmosphere,  is  greatly  conducive  to  the  luxuriance  of 
vegetation. 

"  3.  Firm  dry  Clays,  and  sound  brown  Loam,  Soils  well  adapted  for  wheat 
and  red  clover,  not  too  rich,  and  which  will  bear  cattle  in  winter,  are 
generally  congenial  to  the  larch. 

•*  4.  All  very  rough  Ground,  particularly  ravines,  where  the  soil  is  neither 
soft  sand  nor  loo  wet ;  also  the  sides  of  the  channels  of  rapid  rivulets.  The 
roots  of  most  trees  luxuriate  in  living  or  flowing  water ;  and,  where  it  is  of 
salubrious  quality,  especially  when  containing  a  slight  solution  of  lime,  will 
throw  themselves  out  a  considerable  distance  under  the  stream.  The  reason 
why  steep  slopes  and  hills,  whose  strata  are  nearly  perpendicular  to  the 
horizon,  are  so  much  affected  by  larch  and  other  trees,  is,  because  the 
moisture  in  such  situations  is  in  motion,  and  often  continues  dripping 
through  the  fissures  throughout  the  whole  summer.  The  most  desirable 
situation  for  larch  is  where  the  roots  will  neither  be  drowned  in  stagnant 
water  in  winter,  nor  parched  by  drought  in  summer ;  and  where  the  soil  is 
free  from  any  corrosive  mineral  or  corrupting  mould  iness.  Larch,  in  suit- 
able soil,  60  years  planted,  and  seasonably  thinned,  will  have  produced  double 
the  value  of  what  almost  any  other  timber  would  have  done  in  the  same  time 
and  situation ;  and,  from  its  general  adaptation  both  for  sea  and  land  pur- 
poses, it  will  always  command  a  ready  sale.'*  {On  Naval  Timbety  p.  85.) 

Class  II.  SoUt  and  Subsoils  where  Larch  takes  the  Dry  Rot,  —  The  same  ex- 
perienced and  scientific  author  has  enumerated  the  situations,  soils,  and  subsoils 
m  which  the  larch,  if  planted,  though  it  will  grow  freely,  is  subject  to  the  rot,  or 
to  other  diseases. 

1.  SUtmthns  (steep  Slopes  excepted)  ivUh  cold  Till  Subsoil,  nearly  imper- 
vious to  Water,  The  larch  succeeds  worst  when  moorish  dead  sand,  alone 
or  with  an  admixture  of  peat,  occupies  the  surface  of  these  retentive 
bottoms.  Where  the  whole  soil  and  subsoil  are  one  uniform,  retentive, 
firm  clay,  the  larch  will  often  reach  considerable  size  before  being  attacked 
by  the  rot.  When  this  heavy  clay  occupies  a  steep  slope,  the  larch  will 
sometimes  succeed  well,  owing  to  the  more  equable  supply  of  moisture,  and 
the  water  in  the  soil  not  stagnating,  but  gliding  down  the  declivity.  In 
general,  soils  the  surface  of  which  assumes  the  appearance  of  honeycomb  in 
time  of  frost,  owing  to  the  great  quantity  of  water  imbibed  by  them,  will  not 
produce  large  hound  larch. 

'*  2.  Soft  Sand  Soil  atid  Subsoil.  Sand  is  still  less  adapted  for  growing  larch 
than  clay,  the  plants  being  often  destroyed  by  the  summer's  drought  before 
they  attain  sufficient  size  for  any  useful  purpose :  the  rot  also  attacks  them 
earlier  on  sand  than  on  the  clay.  It  appears  that  light  sand,  sloping  considerably 
on  moist  back-l}ing  alpine  situations,  covered  towards  the  south  by  steep 
hills,  will  sometimes  produce  sound  larch ;  whereas,  did  the  -same  sand  occupy 
a  dry  front  or  lowland  situation,  the  larch  would  not  succeed  in  it.  The 
same  moist  back  situation  that  conduces  to  produce  sound  larch  in  light  dry 
soils,  may  probably  tend  to  promote  rot  in  ttie  wet.  The  moisture  and  the 
less  evaporation  of  altitude  may  also,  in  some  degree,  diminish  the  tendency 
to  rot  m  dry  light  sand,  and  increase  it  in  wet  clay.^  Larch  will  sometimes 
succeed  well  in  sharp,  dr}*,  alluvial  sand  left  by  rivulets. 

"  3.  Soils  incumbent  on  brittle  dry  Trap,  or  broken  slaty  Sandstone,  Although 
soil  the  debris  of  trap  be  generally  much  better  adapted  for  the  production 
of  herbaceous  vegetables  than  that  of  sandstone  or  freestone,  yet  larch  does 
not  seem  to  succeed  much  better  on  the  former  than  on  the  latter.  The 
rleeper  superior  soils  generally  incumbent  on  the  recent  dark  red  sandstone. 
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are  better  suited  for  larch  than  the  shallow  inferior  soils  incumbent  on  the 
old  grey  and  red  sandstone. 

**  4.  Ground  having  a  Subsoil  of  dry  rotten  Rock,  and  which  soundf  hoUow  to 
the  Foot  in  7\me  of  Drought. 

^'5,  Rich  Earth,  or  Vegetable  Mould,  Independent!  j  of  receiving  ultimate 
contamination  from  the  putrid  juices  or  exhalations  of  this  soil,  the  larch 
does  not  seem,  even  while  remmning  sound,  to  make  so  much  comparadve 
progress  of  growth  in  it  as  some  of  the  hard-wooded  trees,  as  elm,  ash,  and 
sycamore. 

"  6.  Black  or  grey  moorish  Soils,  with  Admixture  of  Peat  Moss.  Although 
the  soils  specified  in  this  class  will  not  afibrd  fine  lai^ge  larch  for  naval  use, 
yet  they  may  be  very  profitably  employed  in  growing  larch  for  farming  pur- 
poses, or  for  coal-mines,  where  a  slight  taint  of  rot  is  of  minor  importance. 
The  lightness  of  larch,  especially  when  newly  cut  (about  one  third  less 
weight  than  the  evergreen  Coniferae),  gives  a  facility  to  the  loading  and 
carnage,  which  enhances  its  value,  independently  of  its  greater  strength  and 
durability.  Those  larches  in  which  rot  has  commenced  are  fiiUy  as  suitable 
for  paling  as  the  sound  :  they  have  fewer  circles  of  sap  wood,  and  more  of 
red  or  matured  wood.  When  the  rot  has  commenced,  the  maturing  or  red- 
dening of  the  circles  does  not  proceed  regularly,  reaching  nearest  the  bark  on 
the  side  where  the  rot  has  advanced  farthest."  (Ibid,,  p.  88.) 

Gathering  the  Cones  and  extracting  the  Seeds,  The  cones  may  be  gathered 
any  time  during  the  winter  season,  and  kept  in  a  dry  place  till  a  week  or  two 
before  the  time  of  sowing,  which  generally  takes  place  in  April.  Boutcher 
found  that,  though  the  cones  of  the  larch  are  at  their  full  size  in  autumn,  yet 
the  greatest  part  of  the  seeds  they  contain  are  not  then  arrived  near  their 
maturity,  and  that  they  ripen  hanging  on  the  trees,  during  even  the  coldest 
winter  months.  He  therefore  defers  gathering  the  cones  till  the  month  of 
March  or  April,  when  they  easily  part  from  the  tree,  and  many  of  them  drop 
from  it.  The  seeds,  when  kept  in  the  cones,  will  retain  their  vitality  for  four 
or  five  years ;  but,  when  taken  out  of  them,  they  lose  it  in  a  few  months.  De 
Candolle  attaches  no  great  importance  to  the  choice  of  seeds ;  though  it 
cannot  be  denied,  he  says,  that  trees  growing  from  seeds  taken  from  diseased 
trees  must  be  more  liable  to  those  same  diseases.  He  cautions  such  as 
procure  seeds  ^ikom  the  Tyrol  against  a  practice  which  he  has  heard  prevails 
there,  of  placing  the  cones  near  a  large  fire  to  make  them  open ;  by  which 
the  seeds  must  be  greatly  injured,  if  not  totally  deprived  of  their  vitality. 
The  cones  gathered  in  the  Vallais,  he  says,  are  generally  opened  by  the  heat 
of  the  sun,  or  over  a  slow  fire;  and  the  seeds  from  that  quarter  are  preferred 
by  the  cultivators  of  France  and  Germany.  Cones  ripened  in  Bntain  may 
either  be  dried  on  the  kiln,  without  previous  preparation,  in  the  manner 
already  directed  for  the  ifbi^tinae  in  general  ^see  p.  2131.) ;  or  each  cone 
may  be  split  before  putting  it  into  the  Kiln,  which  is  a  safer  method,  and  less 
likely  to  injure  the  seeds.  The  operation  of  splitting,  Mr.  Sang  informs  us, 
''  is  performed  by  a  small,  flat,  triangular  spatula,  sharpened  at  the  point  and 
cutting-angles,  and  helved  like  a  shoemaker's  awl.  The  cone  is  held  by  the 
fore-finger  and  thumb  of  the  one  hand,  upon  a  flat  piece  of  wood ;  while  with 
the  other,  by  the  splitter,  it  is  split  up  from  the  thick  end ;  and  afterwards 
each  half  is  split  up  the  middle,  whicii  parts  the  cone  into  four  divisions. 
This  a£R>rds  occupation,  in  wet  or  stormy  weather  in  the  winter  season,  for 
the  workmen  of  a  place,  or  for  boys  or  girls,  or  old  people;  and  is  by  far  the 
best  and  least  destructive  to  the  seeds  of  any  methods  we  know ;  because  the 
cones  so  split,  when  exposed  to  the  heat,  are  suddenly  opened,  and  readily 
discharge  the  seeds ;  which,  consequently,  are  less  injured  by  the  fire  heat  than 
they  would  be  if  the  cones  were  longer  exposed  to  it ;  which,  if  not  split, 
they  would  require  to  be,  to  cause  them  to  open."  Besides  the  above  method 
of  splitting,  there  are  others.  **  Some  people,*'  Sang  continues,  "  use  a  cone 
mill,  which  has  large  sharp  teeth  in  a  concave  cylinder,  and  others  fixed  in  a 
corresponding  roUer.     The  mill  is  worked  by  turning  the  roller  with  a  handle 
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reflembling  that  of  a  common  winnowing-machine.  The  cones  are  let  into 
the  mill  through  a  hopper.  This  instrument  is  very  difficult  to  work,  and 
bruises  the  seeds  very  much,  many  of  which  are,  of  course,  destroyed.  We 
have  several  times  made  use  of  the  improved  bark  mill,  for  separating  the 
seeds  from  larch  cones;  but  the  cones  are  thus  so  much  compressed  and 
bruised,  that  the  seeds  suffer  exceedingly ;  and  we  would  by  no  means  advise 
its  use.  Indeed,  among  all  the  methods  which  we  have  known  adopted,  to 
perform  the  painful  and  laborious  work  of  extracting  the  seeds  of  the  larch, 
the  plan  of  splitting  the  cones  singly,  as  above  described,  is  infinitely  the  best 
and  safest  for  the  seeds,  and  oueht  to  be  adopted  by  every  one  who  has 
occarion  to  use  only  small  quantities  of  seed."  (Plant.  Kal,,  p.  827.) 

Nursery  CuUure.  The  seeds  may  be  sown  in  April,  on  finely  prepared 
soil,  and  so  as  to  rise  about  the  same  thickness  as  the  Scotch  pine,  that  is, 
at  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  distant  from  each  other.  Mr.  Sang  recom- 
mends sowing  the  larch  on  ground  from  which  a  crop  of  two  years  old  seed- 
ling Scotch  pines  has  been  removed.  No  preparation  of  the  soil,  he  says, 
can  eiqual  that  of  the  roots  of  seedling  Scotch  pines ;  and  the  next  best  pre- 
paration is  a  crop  of  two  years'  seedling  larch.  In  either  case,  the  seedhngs 
are  supposed  to  be  removed  in  September,  and  the  soil  dug  over  several 
times  between  that  month  and  the  April  following,  so  as  to  expose  it 
thoroughly  to  the  winter's  frost.  When  the  soil  is  manured,  new  dung  from 
the  stable  or  cow-house  must  be  carefully  avoided,  as  proving  hifhly  per- 
nicious to  the  young  plants ;  but  old  rotten  dung  may  be  used  with  advan- 
tage. After  the  seios  are  sown,  previously  to  covering  them,  a  light  roller 
should  be  drawn  over  the  bed,  to  press  the  seeds  firmly  into  the  earth.  The 
covering  should  be  from  ^  in.  to  ^  in.  in  thickness,  according  as  the  soil  is 
sandy  or  loamy.  The  plants  may  remain  two  years  in  the  seed-bed,  and 
afterwards  be  planted  out  into  nursery  lines,  or  in  plantations  where  they  are 
finally  to  remain.  The  season  for  transplanting  is  the  autumn,  or  very 
early  in  spring,  because  the  larch  vegetates  earlier  than  most  other  trees,  and 
sufiers  more  than  any  other  when  removed  after  it  has  begun  to  grow. 

CttUure  in  Plantations.  In  general,  very  little  preparation  of  the  soil, 
except  draining,  is  required  for  a  larch  plantation ;  partly,  because  the  larch 
is  generally  pluited  on  declivities,  the  soil  of  which,  if  loosened  by  digging  or 
trenching,  would  be  washed  away  by  rains ;  and  partly  because  such  declivi- 
ties are  generally  so  rocky,  or  covered  with  large  stones,  as  to  render  disging 
or  trencning  impracticable.  In  all  the  extensive  plantations  of  the  larch 
made  in  Scotland,  two  years'  seedlings,  or  strong  one  year's  seedlines,  one 
year  transplanted,  are  made  use  of;  and  the  mode  of  planting  adopted  is  the 
slit  manner,  already  recommended  for  the  Scotch  pine.  (See  p.  2179.)  The 
larch,  where  the  object  is  clean  straight  timber,  should  be  planted  in  masses 
by  itself,  at  the  rate  of  firom  3000  to  4000  plants  to  the  acre;  to  be  thinned 
out  to  400  or  500  trees  per  acre,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  number  that 
that  portion  of  surface  will  bring  to  perfection.  The  larch  is  also  very  com- 
monly introduced  in  mixed  plantations,  to  be  thinned  out  as  these  advance 
to  maturity;  young  larches  being  owe  valuable  for  country  purposes  than 
any  other  young  tree  whatever.  From  what  has  been  already  said  on  the 
influence  which  soil  and  situation  have  on  the  wood  of  the  larch  (see 
p.  2376.),  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  allowing  larches  in  mixed  planta- 
tions, or,  indeed,  in  any  other,  to  attain  their  full  size,  may  be  determined. 
In  general,  there  are  few  situations,  in  the  plains  either  of  England  or  Scot- 
land, where  full-grown  larches  will  be  found  sound  at  the  heart;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  perhaps  none  where  any  tree  will  prove  so  valuable  as  the  larch, 
when  it  is  to  be  cut  down  just  as  the  rot  is  banning  to  appear.  The  larch 
is  also  sometimes  planted  as  a  nurse;  though  for  this  purpose  it  is  found  far 
inferior  to  the  Scotch  pme  and  the  spruce  fir,  as  already  mentioned  (p.  2305.). 
It  has,  however,  the  advantage  of  beinff  more  valuable  than  the  Scotch  pine 
when  cut  down.    The  great  value  of  the  larch  is  as  a  mountam  tree ;  and  on 
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this  But^ect  we  refer  to  the  butorj'  of  the  lardi  plantations  at  Athol  anj 
Duntcdd,  given  at  the  end  orthU  article. 

TAianiag  and  Pnmjn^.  Where  the  ot^t  is  timber  of  large  size,  the  treei 
ought  to  be  thinned  out  soon  after  the  branolieB  ut  the  lower  part  of  the 
trunk  interfere  with  ooe  another  to  such  an  extent  as  to  destroy  all  vegeu- 
ttoo  on  the  surrace  of  the  ground  beneath  them  ;  but,  where  thej  are  intended 
for  poles,  fencing,  or  other  minor  couDtry  purposca,  they  ought  to  be  allowed 
to  stand  thick,  so  as  to  be  drawn  up  clean,  slender,  and  straight.  De  CaU' 
dolle  thinks  the  plantulions  of  larches  in  Britain  much  too  close.  The 
trees  are  generully  at  the  distance  of  3  ft.  or  4' ft.  from  each  other,  which 
is  much  closer  than  Che  Continental  practice;  and  he  recommends  double, 
or  even  triple,  that  distance.  Air  and  light  would  thus  penetrate  better 
mnong  the  trees,  and  would  correct  the  defects  arising  from  the  want  of 
evaporation,  and  the  decomposition  of  the  carbonic  arid.  You  should  not, 
he  adds,  "  begin  planting  at  the  distance  of  10  ft. ;  but  you  should  begin  thin- 
ning out  gradually,  so  as  to  bring  your  trees  to  the  distance  of  10  ft.  apart 
when  20  years  old.  Considering  the  atmospherical  circumstances  of  Britain, 
larch  trees  should  be  at  a  greater  distance  than  they  are  in  Switzerland, 
and  yet  they  are  at  considerably  less;  be  therefore  strongly  recom- 
mends thinning;  and  this  recommeodaiion,  he  says,  is  supported  by  the 
judgment  of  the  most  judicious  observers,  viz.,  H,  De  Charpentisr  and 
Emmanuel  Thomas  (the  latter  a  nurseryman  and  seed  dealer  at  Berg,  in  the 
Canton  de  Vaud,  and  the  former  the  author  of  a  work  on  the  Pyrenees). 
These  persons  propose  the  distance  of  15ft.,instead  of  lOft.,  tom  observing 
what  takes  place  in  the  Alps,  where  the  larches  generally  make  forests  very 
far  from  close.  (Quart.  Joum.  o/Agr.,  vol.  v.  p.  +09.;  and  BUil,  Unie.  dc 
Geneve,  Feb.  18S5.)  Very  little  pruning  is  required  for  the  larch.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Sang,  the  pruning  of  larch  trees  growing  in  masses,  and  intended 
to  attain  a  timber-like  size,  should  be  commenced  about  the  sixth  year  of 
their  erowth ;  and  no  more  than  one,  or  at  the  most  two,  tiers  of  branches 
should  be  removed  at  a  time,  otherwise  the  trees  will  be  much  retarded  in 
their  growth.  After  this,  a  tier  of  branches  may  be  cut  off  annually,  taking 
care  that,  in  all  larches  20  years  old  and  upwards,  not  more  than  two  thirds 
of  the  trunk  should  be  clear  of  branches.  The  branches  should  be  cut  off 
close  to  the  stem,  in  order  that  the  wound  may  be  speedily  healed  over  by 
the  bark.  The  time  of  pruning  is  the  winter  season,  when  the  sap  is  in  its 
least  active  state.  The  larch  trees  at  Dunkeld  seem  scarcely  to  nave  been 
pruned  at  all ;  and,  indeed,  the  tree  having  naturally  only  small  branches, 
which  never  attain  a  timber  size,  less  pruning  is  required  for  it  in  a  state  of  art 
than  for  any  other  trees,  except,  perh^,  the  spruce  and  the  silver  firs.  Mr. 
Pontey  has  shown,  in  his  Foreil  Pmtier,  ed.  4^,  p.  71.,  by  a  diwram,  of  which 
^.  2265.  ie  a  reduced  copy,  that  even  the  dead  branches  of  Uie  larch,  when 


aiiU3 

enclosed  in  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  remain  sound  in  it;  and,  consequently,  when 
the  wood  is  sawn  up  into  boards,  it  does  not  produce  rotten  knots,  as  is 
frequently  the  case  when  dead  branches  have  been  enclosed  by  growing  over 
in  the  evergreen  ^bi£tinse;  and  as  always  happens  in  similar  cases  will)  the 
■._..ii..   .1. j^^  8265,  represents  a  piece  of  larch  board, 

aft-ir  ■■ 
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or  centre  of  the  trunk,  and  the  origin  of  a  branch  ;  b  the  part  which  was  the 
outside  of  the  tree  when  the  branch  died,  and  likewise  some  remains  of  the 
woody  part  of  the  branch.  The  dark  space  from  c  to  c  is  the  cavity  made  in 
the  wood  by  enclosing  the  branch  with  the  bark  upon  it,  after  it  was  dead  ; 
^  part  of  the  bark  still  remaining  in  it,  as  the  saw  has  accidentally  gone  ex- 
actly in  the  line  between  that  and  the  wood.  If  we  count  the  annual  circles 
of  the  wood,  or  curved  lines,  we  find  it  remained  in  that  state  at  least  32  years 
upon  the  tree ;  but  how  much  longer  we  cannot  say,  as  the  wood  has  not  all 
the  sap  wood  left  upon  it.  It  must  have  been  sound  all  the  time,  otherwise  the 
pressure  of  the  wood,  in  enclosing,  would  have  displaced  it ;  and,  from  its 
size,  it  could  not  be  otherwise  than  mostly  of  sap  wood.  It  is  also  worthy 
of  remark,  that  the  board  is  from  the  root  end  of  the  tree  ;  the  situation  of 
the  branch  having  evidently  been  within  1  ft.  of  the  eround,  and,  of  course^ 
more  exposed  to  moisture  than  one  more  elevated."  {Forest  Prttner,  p.  78.) 

In  the  Highland  Society*  s  TraiuactionSf\o\,  xii.  p.  141.,  published  in  December, 
1837,  is  a  digest  of  five  essays  on  the  pruning  of  forest  trees,  sent  to  the 
Society  by  well-known  practical  writers.  On  the  pruning  of  the  Conifers 
generally,  these  writers  seem  to  differ  considerably  in  opinion ;  the  mtyority 
appearing  to  think  as  we  do,  that  no  branch  ought  to  be  cut  off  till  it  begins  to 
show  indications  of  decay.  On  the  subject  of  the  larch,  Mr.  Grigor  of  Forres, 
a  communication  from  whom  has  already  been  given,  p.  2181.,  has  the  fol- 
lowing observations :  — 

<«  The  larch  may  be  pruned  with  advantage  at  the  time  it  sheds  its  leaves. 
As  it  naturally  advances  in  a  fine  figure,  pruning  is  unnecessary  until  it  attains 
a  height  of  from  10  ft.  to  14  ft.  The  strongest  of  the  lateral  branches  should 
then  be  regularly  loppid  off,  about  2  ft.  from  the  stem,  with  a  pruning  knife  or 
bill.  In  two  years  after,  these  should  be  removed  close  to  the  stem,  and 
those  farthest  advanced  in  size  among  the  upper  branches  should  be  shortened 
as  above  described,  it  not  being  safe  to  allow  those  moat  vigorous  to  be  at 
once  cut  off  close  by  the  trunk.  In  this  manner  the  tiers  should  be  gone  over 
every  two  years.  The  healthiest  larches  produce  cones  sparingly.  Nothing 
marks  the  uttle  progress  of  growth  more  than  a  great  crop  of  seed ;  and  when 
once  the  growtn  is  impeded  by  such,  the  tree  commonly  continues  to  yield 
abundantly.  In  such  cases,  pruning  i^  particularly  advantageous.  In  exposed 
places  the  tree  should  not  be  wholly  cleared  of  branches  to  a  certain  height. 
The  weakest  should  be  allowed  to  remain,  which  serves  to  keep  the  tree  more 
steady  in  rough  weather"  (Highland  Soc.  TVotu.,  xii.  p.  162.).  Mr.  Gorrie, 
speaking  of  the  pine  and  fir  tribe  generally,  says  that  pruning  may  be  ventured 
on  in  open  situations,  where  length  and  soundness  of  stem  are  required ;  but 
that  no  branch  intended  to  be  pruned  off,  for  the  purpose  of  producing  a  clear 
stem,  should  be  allowed  to  exceed  f  in.  in  diameter.  Mr.  Gorrie  fuids  this 
important  remark :  **  When  trees  of  the  pine  and  fir  tribe  that  have  been  thus 
attended  to  in  their  growth  are  sawn  into  deal,  the  wounds  have  decayed  and 
present  a  fresh  and  compressed  bird's-eye-like  appearance."  (Ilnd,) 

Bending  and  kneeing  the  Larch  for  S/up  Timber.  This  practice  has  been  ur- 
gently recommended  by  Mr.  Matthew ;  who  says  that,  in  all  larch  plantations 
on  proper  soil,  not  too  far  advanced,  a  proportion  of  the  trees  intended  to 
remain  as  standards  should  be  bent.  The  operation,  he  says,  should  be 
commenced  when  the  plants  are  3  ft.  high,  or  upwards.  The  plants,  the  first 
season,  should  be  bent  to  an  angle  of  from  40°  to  60°  with  the  horizon ;  and 
the  next  brought  down  from  10^  to  6°,  or  lower,  according  to  the  size  oi  the 
plant,  or  the  curve  required.  The  same  practice  of  bending  the  larch,  and  for 
the  same  objects,  has  been  recommended  by  Billington,  oureelves,  and  various 
others.  Billington  recommends  tying  the  trees  to  one  another,  or  to  stakes 
driven  firmly  into  the  ground ;  and  South,  in  the  Bath  Society* s  DransactionSf 
Monteath,  Ponte^,  &c.,  recommend  bending  by  the  proximity  of  other  larger 
trees  with  spreadmg  heads,  which  are  to  be  afterwards  cut  away.  For  example 
under  the  spreading  branches  of  an  elm,  willow,  or  poplar,  of  ten  or  twelve 
yeaia'  growth,  plant  four  or  five  larches  at  equal  distances  from  one  another, 
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immediately  under  the  line  formed  by  the  circumference  of  the  branches  of 
the  centre  tree.  As  the  larches  advance  in  growth  upwards,  tlie  branches  of 
the  elm  or  other  tree  will  extend  horizontally,  and  force  the  former  to  take 
a  bent  position  outwards.  To  us,  it  appears  that  this  is  too  servile  an  imita- 
tion of  nature,  and  that  a  more  effective  mode  would  be,  to  bend  down  the 
trees  as  recommended  by  Mr.  Matthew,  or  to  cut  them  over,  and  treat  them 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  encourage  a  lateral  branch  to  become  the  leader,  as 
shown  in  the  portrait  of  the  Great  Larch  at  Dal  wick  (fig.  2261.  p.  2356.) 
Another  method,  which  has  been  recommended  by  South  and  Matthew,  where 
it  is  wished  to  grow  crooked  timber,  is,  to  undermine  the  trees,  so  as  to  throw 
them  over  to  one  side,  when  they  have  attained  a  certain  height,  say  from 
10  ft.  to  20  ft.  or  30  ft. ;  and  leave  them  in  that  position  to  recover  the  per- 
pendicularity of  their  leading  shoots,  by  their  annual  growths. 

Probing  the  Roots  of  the  common  Larch,  and  laying  bare  those  Jitted  for  Knees 
for  Shyt'Otdlding,  Mr.  Matthew  finds,  from  experience,  that  the  roots  of  larch 
form  the  best  of  all  knees ;  and  that  they  might  be  much  improved  by  culture, 
though  the  practice  does  not  seem  to  have  been  attempted  or  thought  of. 
The  following  are  his  very  ingenious,  original,  and  rational  directions,  for  at- 
taining this  object ;  and  we  would  strongly  recommend  them  to  the  attention 
of  all  possessors  of  larch  plantations,  where  the  timber  is  likely  to  become  fit 
for  ship-building : — **  To  form  the  roots  of  the  larch  properly  into  knees,  should 
the  plants  be  pretty  large,  the  planter  ought  to  select  those  plants  which  have 
four  main  roots  springing  out  nearly  at  riffht  angles,  the  regularity  of  which 
he  may  improve  a  little  by  pruning  ;  and  be  should  plant  them  out  as  stan- 
dards in  the  thinnest  driest  soil  suited  for  larch,  carefully  spreading  the  roots 
to  equal  distances,  and  in  a  horizontal  position,  'k  promote  me  regular 
square  diverging  of  these  four  roots,  he  should  dig  narrow  cutters,  about  1  ft. 
deep  and  3  ft.  long,  out  from  the  point  of  each  root,  and  fiU  them  in  with  the 
richest  of  the  nei^bouring  turf,  alone  with  a  little  manure.  When  the  plants 
are  small,  and  the  roots  only  a  tuft  of  fibres,  he  should  dig  two  narrow  flitters 
about  8  ft.  long,  crossing  each  other  at  the  middle  at  right  angles,  fill  these 
as  above,  and  put  in  the  plant  at  the  crossing :  the  rich  mould  of  the  rotted 
turf,  and  its  softness  fix>m  being  chopped,  will  cause  the  plant  to  throw  out 
its  roots  in  the  form  of  a  cross  along  (he  trenches.  When  the  plants  have 
reached  5  ft.  or  6  ft.  in  height,  the  earth  may  be  removed  a  little  from  the 
root ;  and,  if  more  than  one  stout  root  leader  have  run  out  into  any  of  the 
four  trenches,  or  if  any  have  entered  the  unstirred  earth,  they  ought  all  to  be 
cut  except  one,  the  .stoutest  and  most  regular  in  each  trench.  In  a  few 
years  afterwards,  when  the  plants  have  acquired  some  strength,  the  earth 
should  be  removed  gradually,  baring  the  roots  to  from  2  ft.  to  5  ft.  distance 
from  the  stool,  or  as  far  as  the  main  spurs  have  kept  straight ;  and  cutting  off 
any  side  shoots  within  the  distance,  snould  it  be  found  that  such  late  root- 
pruning  does  not  induce  rot.  This  process  of  baring  the  roots  will  scarcely 
mjure  the  growth  of  the  trees,  as  the  roots  draw  the  necessary  pabulum  from 
a  considerable  distance ;  nor,  if  done  carefully,  will  it  endanger  their  up- 
setting ;  and  the  roots,  from  exposure  to  the  air,  and  freedom  from  the  pressure 
of  the  soil,  will  swell  to  an  extraordinary  size,  so  as  to  render  them,  ere  long, 
the  firmest-rooted  trees  in  the  wood.  The  labour  of  this  not  amounting  to 
the  value  of  sixpence  each  tree,  will  be  counterbalanced  thrice  over  by  the 
ease  of  grubbing  the  roots  for  knees ;  and  the  whole  brought  to  the  shipwright 
will  produce  more  than  double  the  price  that  the  straight  tree  alone  would 
have  done."  On  this  passage,  Mr.  Gorrie  observes,  that  "  cutting  the  roots 
of  a  growing  larch  is  dangerous,  and  will  inevitably  produce  rot."  Mr. 
Matthew  continues :  — 

'*  The  forester  should  also  examine  and  probe  the  roots  of  his  growing  larch,  even 
tliose  of  considerable  size,  in  sound  ground;  and,  when  several  strong  horizonlai 
spurs,  not  exceeding  four,  are  discovered  nearly  straight,  and  from  2 ft,  to  5fi, 
long,  he  ought  to  bare  the  roots  to  that  distance,  that  they  may  sufell,  carefully 
pruning  au*ay  any  smalJ  side  roots,  and  reserve  these  plants  as  valuable  store. 
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taking  good  heed  that  no  cart-wheel,  in  passing,  or  feet  of  large  quadruped, 
wound  the  bared  roots.  In  exposed  situations,  the  earth  may  be  gradually 
removed  from  the  roots. 

*'  The  rot  in  larch  taking  place  in  the  part  appropriate  to  knees,  the  forester 
cannot  be  too  wary  in  selecting  the  situations  where  there  is  no  risk  of  its 
attack,  for  planting  those  destined  for  this  purpose.  It  is  also  desirable,  if 
possible,  to  have  the  knee  timber  in  ground  free  of  stones  or  gravel,  as  the 
grubbing  in  stony  ground  is  expensive,  and  the  roots  often  embrace  stones 
which,  by  the  future  swelling  or  the  bulb,  are  completely  embedded  and  shut 
up  in  the  wood,  particularly  in  those  places  between  the  spurs  where  the  saw 
section  has  to  divide  them  for  knees.  Were  the  roots  carefully  bared  at  an 
early  period,  it  would  tend  to  prevent  the  gravel  from  becoming  embedded 
in  the  bulb.  Nothing  can  be  more]  annoying  to  the  shipwright,  when  he  has 
bestowed  his  money,  ingenuity,  and  labour,  upon  an  unwieldy  root,  and 
brought  his  knees  into  fieure  at  the  cost  of  the  destruction  of  his  tools  by 
the  enveloped  gravel,  to  discover  stains  of  incipient  rot,  which  render  the 
intended  knee  mere  lumber. 

'*  As  the  larch,  unlike  the  oak,  affords  few  or  no  crooks  naturally,  excepting 
knees,  the  artificial  formation  of  larch  crooks  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  to 
the  interest  of  the  holders  of  larch  plantations  now  growing.  In  order  to 
obtain  a  good  market  for  their  straight  timber,  it  is  absolutdy  necessary  to 
have  a  supply  of  crooks  ready  as  soon  as  possible  to  work  the  straight 
up.  This  would  increase  the  demand,  and  then  enhance  the  price  of  the 
straight  more  than  any  one  not  belonging  to  the  craft  could  believe.  In  good 
soil  many  of  the  crooks  would  be  of  sufficient  size  in  20  years  to  begin  the 
supplv,  if  properly  thinned  out.  In  a  forest  of  larch,  containing  many  thou- 
sand loads,  and  which  had  been  untouched  by  any  builder,  we  have  seen  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  procuring  crooks  for  one  small  brig.  It  is  only  on  very 
steep  ground,  and  where  the  tree  has  been  a  little  upset  after  planting,  that 
any  good  crooks  are  found.  From  the  rather  greater  diameter  required  of 
larch  timbers,  and  also  from  the  nature  of  the  fibre  of  the  wood,  we  should 
suppose  that  steam-bending  of  larch  timbers  would  scarcely  be  followed,  even 
as  a  dermer  reuort,** 

Felling,  The  larch  is  a  remarkably  easy  tree  to  fell,  from  having  no  large 
boughs  to  interfere  with  the  adjoining  trees.  The  best  season  for  performing 
the  operation  is  winter,  and  the  trunk  may  either  be  severed  fi'om  the  root, 
or  otherwise,  according;  to  the  object  in  view.  If  the  ground  among  the  re- 
maining trees  is  to  be  kept  as  grass,  root-felling  is  obviously  to  be  preferred ; 
as  will  generally  be  the  case  when  the  roots  are  of  any  value  as  fuel.  In 
order  to  season  the  wood  of  the  larch,  as  we  have  already  seen,  p.  2365.,  Mr. 
Monteath  recommends  barking  the  trees  standing,  and  leaving  them  in  that 
state  for  one,  or  even  two,  summers,  before  they  are  cut  down.  A  number 
of  larch  trees  on  Duunipace  estate,  in  Stirlingshire,  were  barked  by  Mr. 
Monteath,  and  stood  in  the  peeled  state  two  summers,  before  they  were  cut 
up,  and  the  wood  made  into  paneled  doors ;  which  stood  perfectly  without 
warping  or  twisting.  He  has  since  frequently  himself  used,  and  seen  used 
\fy  others,  the  timber  of  larch  trees,  after  having  stood  twelve  months  with 
the  bark  taken  off,  then  cut  down,  and  immediately  cut  up  into  hattens  for 
flooring;  and  also  made  into  paneled  doors  and  window  frames,  for  the  better 
sort  of  houses,  with  equal  success.  (Forest.  Guide,  ed.  2.,  p.  240.)  It  has  been 
remarked,  that  the  roots  of  the  larch,  when  left  in  the  ground,  decay  much 
sooner  than  those  of  the  Scotch  pine ;  the  former  being  liable  to  the  attacks 
of  an  insect  which  does  not  prey  upon  the  latter. 

Accidents,  S^c,  From  the  larch  having  only  small  branches,  and  fi'om  its 
leaves  being  deciduous,  it  is  liable  to  few  accidents,  either  from  wind  or 
snow.  A  fall  of  snow,  the  Duke  of  Athol  observes,  "  will  destroy  in  one 
night,  and  break  and  tear  down,  sometimes  more  than  one  third  of  a  Scotch  pine 
pLintation,  at  all  ages.    High  winds  also  destroy  pines  in  numbers ;  but  the 
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larch  is  never  brdcen  by  snow ;  and  very  seldom  torn  up  by  winds,  and  then 
only  in  single  trees."  (Gen,  Rep,,  &c.,  vol.  iv.  p.  500.) 

jbiseaset.  The  larch  De  Candolle  considers  as  the  alpine  tree  which  is 
less  liable  to  disease  than  any  other.  **  There  is  "  he  says,  *'  a  peculiarity 
which  all  persons  accustomed  to  observe  these  trees  have  been  struck  with ; 
namely,  that  the  trunks  are  remarkably  healthy.  They  are,  in  particular, 
rarely  attacked  by  the  Derm^tes  (Hylurgus),  which  is  so  formidable  to  pines. 
Sometimes,  but  very  seldom,  we  see  a  small  caterpillar  devouring  the  leaves, 
but  no  damage  results  from  it.  M.  De  Charpentier  has  even  seen,  in  the 
Vallais,  in  July,  1820,  all  the  trees,  from  the  Valley  of  Conches  to  the  bottom 
of  that  of  Ferset,  bereft  of  their  leaves  through  the  same  cause ;  but  none  of 
these  trees  perished.  Sometimes,  also,  we  see  the  larches  having  a  wound  of 
resinous  cancer  ;  but  this  seems  to  proceed  from  some  accidental  cause,  such 
as  a  blow  or  knock,  which  the  tree  may  have  received  when  it  toot  in  full  sap. 
All  these  observations  incline  me  to  think  that  the  cause  of  the  diseases 
which  attack  the  British  larches,"  De  Candolle  continues, "  must  be  sought  for 
in  some  difference  existing  in  the  physical  nature  or  in  the  culture  of  your 
trees  and  ours.  The  want  of  a  sufficiently  intense  light,  owing  to  the  ob- 
liquity of  the  solar  rays,  and  to  the  opacity  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  over 
damp  state  of  the  latter,  appear  to  me  permanent  causes  which,  in  your 
climate,  must  predispose  the  larches  to  a  state  of  watery  plethora,  which  is 
probably  the  cause  of  the  destruction  remarked  in  the  heart  of  the  wood. 
This  cause  has  little  or  no  effect  during  the  youth  of  the  tree,  because  then 
its  vegetation  is  vigorous ;  but  it  goes  on  increasing  until  the  tree  arrives  at 
the  age  when,  in  all  trees,  vegetation  begins  to  be  feebler." 

The  Larch  Blight  (Coccus  lands).     This  insect,  according  to  Sang,  was 
first  observed  by  faam  on  the  larch,  at  Raith,  in  Fifeshire,  about  1785 ;  but  did 
not  appear  to  have  done  any  great  injury  to  the  trees.    The  Duke  of  Athol  saw 
it  first  on  his  trees  in  1795,  many  of  which,  growing  in  low  situations,  it  de- 
stroyed; which  was  also  the  case,  the  Duke  of  Portland  informs  us  (Quart. 
Joum.  ofAgri.,  vol.  iv.  p.  548.),  in  low  damp  situations  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Well  beck,  in  Nottinghamshire.     The  season  at  which  it  was  most  prevalent, 
the  frosts  were  very  severe,  late  in  the  spring,  and  the  clouds  of  frost-fog, 
which  rested  on  the  larch  on  calm  mornings,  when  the  trees  were  just  coming 
into  leaf,  were  supposed  by  the  duke  to  have  *'  produced  the  blight.**    His 
Grace  did  not  find  trees  above  25  d.  or  30  ft.  in  height  affected  by  it ;  neither 
did  it  appear  at  all  on  the  high  grounds,  where  a  Klight  breeze  of  air  could 
shake  the  trees.  (Gen.  Rep.y  iv.  p.  500.)      According  to  Mr.  Webster  (40 
years  gardener  at  Munches),  the  trees  aff*ected  with  this  blight  appear  to  have 
their  foliage  covered  over  with  a  whitish  substance,  which  adheres  to  the  fingers 
when  touched,  and  consists  of  small  globules.     When  the  trees  infested  shed 
their  leaves,  they  appear  covered  with  blackish  stains,  both  on  the  trunk 
and  branches,  and  especially  on  the  side  most  washed  by  the  rains ;  and  this 
blackness  is  so  conspicuous,  that  Mr.  Webster  says  he  could  alwa^'s  point 
out,  in  winter,  the  trees  that  had  had  their  leaves  infested  the  precedmg  sum- 
mer. (See  Quor.  «/our.  ilgn.,  vol.  v.  p.  536.)  Pontey  judiciously  observes  that 
the  insect  is  always  most  abundant  upon  trees  which  have  been  previously  in 
an  unhealthy  state ;  and  that,  in  elevated  situations,  it  is  comparatively  rare. 
Both  he  and  Sang  agree  that  the  multiplication  of  the  insect  depends  greatly 
on  the  languor  or  vigour  of  the  tree  ;  and,  as  these  are  much  affected  by  the 
seasons,  two  or  three  fine  summers  and  severe  winters,  in  succession,  generally 
BO  reduce  the  numbers  of  the  insect,  as  to  render  the  injuries  it  commits  of  no 
account.    These  insects  appear  to  have  been  most  abundant  from  1802  to 
1806;  but  have  since  gradually  disappeared ;  and,  from  1815  to  1837,  have 
scarcely  been  noticed  as  injurious  by  planters.     The  coccus,  however,  is  an 
Insect  which  is  found  on  various  trees,  indigenous  and  exotic ;  and,  as  it  can 
never  be  wholly  eradicated  from  the  country,  it  may  be  expected  to  make  , 
occasional  reappearances.     In  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  plantations,  made  in 
1816,  at  Low  Plains,  near  Penrith,  the  roots  of  the  larch,  wherever  it  was 
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planted  upon  dry  soil,  were  attacked  by  a  small  insect,  resembling  the  wire- 
worm,  from  ^  in.  to  f  in.  in  length.  From  10  to  20  worms,  and  sometimes 
more,  have  been  observed  at  the  root  of  one  tree.  {Trans,  Soc.  Arts,  vol. 
xxxviii.  p.  6.) 

Fungi,  The  European  larch,  and  also  the  Russian  variety,  when  old,  or  when 
the  trunk  is  beginning  to  decay,  will  produce  the  boletus  laricis,  which  is  called 
by  some  authors  i^garicus  pungens,  and  which  is  used  in  Russia,  and  some 
other  parts  of  the  north  of  Europe,  as  an  emetic  in  intermittent  fevers.  It  is 
also  the  agaric  of  the  larch  of  the  shops.  The  body  of  this  fungus  is  sapona- 
ceous ;  and,  Pallas  informs  us,  is  used  by  the  women  in  some  parts  of  Siberia 
to  wash  themselves  and  their  linen.  The  Tungouses  dye  the  hair  of  their 
reindeer  with  it  and  the  roots  of  Galium  verum,  of  a  deep  red  colour.  For 
other  i^ngi  growing  on  the  larch,  see  the  general  article  on  the  i^ungi  of  the 
Abietinse,  p.  2146. 

The  Hot  in  Larch  Wood  is  a  disease  which  has  hitherto  bai&ed  every  attempt 
of  physiologists  and  planters  to  ascertain  its  cause.  It  seems  to  have  been 
first  observed  about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  when  some  larch 
trees  growing  in  fertile  soils  were  cut  down  and  sawn  up  for  use.  We  are 
not  aware  of  any  record  of  the  disease  earlier  than  that  given  in  our  TreaHse 
on  Country  Residences,  published  in  1806.  In  Sang's  Planter's  Kalendar,  the 
first  edition  of  which  was  published  in  1812,  several  instances  are  given  of 
the  rot  having  appeared  in  Fifeshire,  apparently  from  the  trees  having  been 
planted  in  too  rich  a  soil,  and  too  warm  a  situation.  Pontey  does  not  notice 
the  rot  in  larch,  though  he  does  that  of  timber  trees  in  general ;  but  Matthew 
treats  of  it  at  some  length.  In  the  Gardener'' s  Magazine,  the  subject  is  dis- 
cussed by  Mr.  Oorrie  and  Mr.  Munro ;  and  there  are  several  articles  on  the 
subject  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture ;  one  of  which,  written  in  an- 
swer to  certain  questions  put  by  the  ^editor  of  that  journal  to  Professor  De 
Candolle  of  Geneva,  we  have  already  quoted  from.  From  all  these  sources, 
and  some  other  incidental  ones,  we  are  only  able  to  give  the  following  un- 
satisfactory account : — 

The  rot  attacks  trees  at  various  ages,  and  in  different  soils  and  situations. 
There  are  instances,  in  Scotland,  of  larch  trees  of  8  or  10  years'  growth  having 
the  interior  of  their  stems  tainted  with  the  rot ;  but,  in  general,  both  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  it  does  not  attack  the  trees  till  they  are  from  20  to  30 
years  of  age.  It  generally  commences  at  the  root,  and  proceeds  upwards, 
rotting  the  heart  of  the  trunk  ;  but,  in  some  instances,  it  has  been  found  to 
commence  at  the  top  of  the  tree,  and  proceed  downwards.  In  a  majority  of 
cases,  Matthew  observes,  the  rot  commences  in  the  roots  which  have  struck 
down  deepest  into  the  earth ;  especially  those  immediately  under  the  trunk 
of  the  tree.  Thence,  the  corruption  proceeds  upwards  in  the  centre  of  the 
trunk  ;  which,  when  much  diseased,  swells  considerably  for  a  few  feet  above 
the  ground ;  evidently,  Mr.  Matthew  observes,  from  the  new  layers  of  sap  wood 
forming  thicker  there,  to  afford  necessary  space  for  the  fluid  to  pass  upwards 
and  downwards ;  the  matured  wood,  through  which  there  is  no  circulation, 
approaching,  at  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk,  to  within  one  or  two  annual 
layers  of  the  bark.  The  disease  can  scarcely  be  detected  by  the  external 
appearance  of  the  tree ;  but,  when  it  is  cut  down,  the  interior  of  the  trunk  is 
found  brown  and  rotten  to  a  greater  or  less  extent ;  and,  in  trees  which  have 
been  subject  to  the  disease  for  some  years,  the  centre  is  so  entirely  rotten  as 
to  have  become  hollow,  like  a  pipe  or  wooden  pump ;  and  heuce,  as  before 
observed,  the  name  of  pumping  has  been  applied  to  this  disease.  Sections  of 
trees,  of  difllerent  ages  and  sizes,  affected  in  this  manner,  have  been  sent  to  us 
by  Mr.  Gorrieand  Mr.  Munro.  (Sec  Gard,  Mag.,  vol.  ix.  p.  551. ;  and  vol.  x. 
p.  554.)  Fig,  2266.  a  shows  a  section  of  a  larger- sized  tree,  m  which  the  pump- 
int;  has  only  just  commenced,  though  the  rot  has  extended  itself  so  as  to  dis- 
colour the  whole  of  the  heart  wood  ;  and^.  2266.  b  a  section  of  a  young  tree 
in  which  pumping  has  begun  early,  and  extended  Y&ry  considerably,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  diameter  of  the  trunk.    In  some  soils,  the  rot  commencea  99 
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early  as  seven  or  eight  !S6fi 

jrears  after  planting, 
and  in  all  it  seems  to 
proceed  with  the  gr^At- 
eat  rapidity ;  some*  . 
times  destroying  the  j 
trees  entirely,  between  1 
15  and  25  years  old, ' 
on  soils  in  which  the 
oak  prospers.  (See 
p.  2376.)  With  regard 
to   the   cause   of  this 

disease,  it  is  by  most  planters  attributed  to  the  soil  and  situadon ;  and  b; 
some  to  improper  management.  The  latter  seems  to  be  supposed  to  con- 
sist chiefly  in  improper  pruning,  that  is,  cutting  off  part  of  its  roots  in  the 
process  of  planting,  or  depriving  the  tree  of  part  of  its  branches  in  the 
early  stages  of  it  growth.  The  rot  in  the  larch,  Mr.  Oorrie  observes,  **  has 
been  found  to  prevail  on  rich  deep  soils,  and  in  poor  shallow  soils,  on 
retentive  and  porous  subsoils,  on  soils  incumbent  on  freestone,  limestone, 
and  whin,  or  green,  stone;  and,  also,  on  all  these  descriptions  of  soil  and 
subsoil,  the  larch  has  been  found  tolerablyfreefrom  this  hidden  disease.  This 
being  the  case,  we  are  led  to  suppose  that  the  rot  in  larch  takes  its  rise  (roni 
something  accidental,  rather  than  from  any  nstiu^l  property  in  the  soil.  It  has 
been  a  common  practice  to  follow  a  crop  of  Scotch  pine  with  this  more  lofty 
and  promising  plant;  and  the  writer  of  this  has  recently  discovered,  in  nuDie- 
roua  instances,  that,  where  this  has  taken  place,  the  rot  uniformly  commences  in 
fearfully  numerous  instances.  This  effect  is  produced  as  soon  as  T  or  8  years 
afier  plantmg;  while  plantations  of  the  same  plant,  on  the  same  estate,  planted  at 
the  same  period,  and  in  every  respect  similarly  circumstanced  to  the  other, 
with  the  important  exception  that  they  did  not  follow  the  Scotch  pine,  con- 
tinue entirely  free  from  the  rot.  In  old  plantadona,  too,  where  the  Scotch 
pine  and  larch  had  been  mixed  together,  and  where  the  disease  was  by  no 
means  prevalent,  the  new  crop  of  larch  was  completely  affected ;  giving  room 
to  infer  that  the  rotting  roots  of  the  PInus  sylvestris,  or  Scotch  pine  form,  at 
least,  one  powerful  agent  in  promoting  this  disease."  (pant.  Mag.,  vol  viL 
p.  574.)  In  the  Quart.  Jour,  of  Agri.,  vol.  v.,  Mr.  Gome  repeats  the  above 
observations,  and  adds :  "  In  this  opinion  I  am  supported  by  my  esteemed 
fidend,  Mr.  James  Young  of  Pitfour,  whose  sound  judgment  and  practical 
skill  place  him  high  in  the  estimation  of  his  professional  brethren."  Mr. 
Gome  then  gives  some  extracts  from  a  communication  by  Mr.  Young,  frotn 
which  it  appears  that  Mr.  Young,  when  thinning  out  a  plantation  of  young 
larches,  (which  had  been  planted  as  nurses  to  oaks,  and  had  succeeded  a  crop  of 
Scotch  pines,)  found  the  proportion  of  decapng  plants  about  6000  to  50 ; 
while  larches  in  the  ndghbourhoodi  on  similar  soil,  but  not  succeeding  the 
Scotch  pine,  were  found,  when  cut  down  at  60  years'  growth,  "to  be  of 
excellent  quality,  only  one  in  six  or  eight  showing  slight  sjinptoms  of  the 
disease."  Mr.  Young  adds  that  he  cannot  bring  himself  to  believe  that 
there  is  anything  deleterious  in  the  soil  naturally ;  but  that  he  thinks  it  pos- 
sible that  the  Scotch  pine  "  roots,  in  the  course  of  decay,  after  the  trees 
have  been  cut  down,  may  have  communicated  some  poisonous  quality  to  the 
soil,  which  promotes  or  originates  this  disease  in  the  larch."  Mr.  Webster 
observes  that  the  disease  is  most  prevalent  in  plantations  of  the  larch 
where  the  trees  ore  planted  so  closely  together  as  not  to  admit  a  free  circu- 
lation of  air.  Mr.  Munro  thinks  it  probable  that  an  extensive  annual  deposit  of 
albumen,  when  the  tree  is  younn,  is  the  cause  of  the  rot.  (Gnrd.  Mag.,  vol.  ix, 

f).  555.) ;  but  Mr.  Gorrie  has  shown  (Ibid.,  vol.  x.  p.  546.)  that  this  is  not 
ikely  to  be  the  case.  Mr.  Matthew,  finding  the  rot  in  trees  which  had 
been  chilled  in  wet  cold  clays,  and  in  others  which  had  been  starved  in  dry 
•and,  and,  again,  in  the  most  luxuriant-growing  pUnts,  in  open  situation*. 
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branched  to  the  ground,  and  growing  in  deep  soil  free  from  stagnating  water, 
concludes  that  there  must  be  "  some  constitutional  tendency  to  corruption 
in  the  larch^"  which  is  excited  by  a  combination  of  circumstances ;  and  that 
we  must  limit  our  knowledge,  for  the  present,  to  the  fact  that  certain  soils, 
perhaps  slightly  modified  by  other  cbrcumstances,  produce  sound,  and  others 
unsound,  larch.  According  to  Mr.  Munro  and  a  writer  in  the  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Asricullure,  the  rot  has  even  made  its  appearance  in  the  mountain 
plantations  of  Dunkeld,  in  many  situations,  more  especially  in  those  which  are 
moist. 

Canker,  It  has  been  found,  at  Athol  and  Dunkeld,  that,  when  larch  is 
planted  on  soil  that  has  borne  crops  of  corn,  it  cankers ;  and  this  is  the  case, 
also,  when  it  is  planted  in  wet  situations.  Among  the  larch  plantations  formed 
since  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  Mr.  Munro  informs  us,  a 
malignant  distemper  has  broken  out,  which  resembles  the  canker  in  apple 
trees.  **  First  a  branch  gives  way ;  then  a  black  liquid  issues  from  the  pomt 
of  union  with  the  trunk,  the  regular  ascension  of  the  sap  seems  to  be  impeded, 
and  the  albumen  is  disposed  in  rather  large  quantities  on  each  side  of  the 
affected  part,  which  gives  the  tree  a  very  unsightly  and  gibbous  appearance.'* 
(Gard,  Mag,,  vol.  ix.  p.  553.)  Any  attempt  to  cure  this  disease  by  external 
^plication,  Mr.  Munro  holds  to  be  ineffectual ;  but  he  thinks  it  may  be  pre- 
vented by  using  transplanted  plants,  and  carefully  planting  them.  This  dis- 
ease is  not  mentioned  by  any  other  writer,  unless  it  be  the  blister  mentioned 
by  the  editor  of  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture,  and  in  the  editor's  letter 
to  Professor  DeCandoIle  (BibUotAeque  Universelle,  February,  1835,  p.  115.\  as 
**  another  disease  incidental  to  the  larch,  which  threatens  to  involve  larch  plant- 
ations in  serious  consequences."  (Quart.  Joum.  Agr,,  vol.  v.  p.  404.) 

Culture  and  Management  of  the  Larch  on  the  Estates  of  Athol  and  Dunkeld, 
We  have  thought  it  better  to  give  the  mode  of  culture  practised  on  these 
estates  in  a  connected  relation,  than  to  separate  it  into  fragments,  and  place  it 
under  the  different  heads  already  given ;  because  the  practices  employed,  and 
the  results  obtained,  will  in  this  manner  be  better  understood,  and  more  likely 
to  lead  to  useful  deductions  by  the  reader.  John  Duke  of  Athol  gave  a  short 
notice  of  his  plantations  to  the  Commissioners  of  Naval  Revision  in  May,  1807, 
which  was  published  in  the  General  Report  of  Scotland,yo\.  iv.  p.  498. ;  but  by 
far  the  most  complete  account  is  that  published  in  the  Highland  Society's 
Transactunu,  drawn  up  from  papers  and  documents  communicated  by  His 
Grace's  trustees  to  the  Highland  Society  of  Scotland  ;  from  which  we  have 
already  quoted  the  history  of  the  Athol  and  Dunkeld  plantations.  The  fol- 
lowing abridged  quotations  will  describe  the  mode  of  culture  pursued,  and 
the  results  obtained  or  anticipated. 

It  is  observed  by  the  editor  of  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture,  that  the 
practical  sagacity  of  the  late  Duke  of  Athol  confirms  in  a  most  remarkable  man- 
ner the  theory  of  M.  De  Candolle,  on  the  proper  soil,  situation,  and  culture  of 
the  larch.  The  duke  began  without  much  experience ;  but,  in  the  course  of  prac- 
tice, he  found  that  *'  elevated  situations  were  better  for  the  larch  than  low 
ones;  that  declivities  were  better  than  fiats;  that  1 5 ft.  or  16ft.  was  the  best 
distance  at  which  larch  plants  could  be  planted  asunder;  and  that  they 
should  be  planted  in  autumn,  in  preference  to  spring."  This,  in  short,  may  be 
considered  the  essence  of  the  duke's  experience.  As  introductory  to  the 
observations  which  are  to  follow,  we  cannot  help  noticing  the  great  pleasure 
which  the  duke  seems  to  have  taken  in  his  different  plantations ;  some  extracts 
from  his  memorandum-book  reminding  us  of  Evelyn's  Diary,  and  of  passages 
in  the  letters  of  the  Earl  of  Fife,  the  greatest  planter  in  Scotland  in  his  time, 
published  in  the  early  volumes  of  the  TransacHons  of  the  Society  of  Arts.  For 
example :  "  Drove  up  to  Loch  Ordie,  and  home  by  the  back  of  Craig-y-bams 
every  way  much  gratified  with  the  growth  of  the  larch  and  the  spruce;  a 
very  fine,  grand,  picturesque  drive,  not  to  be  equalled  in  Britain  I  The  extent 
of  the  drive  through  the  woods  of  my  own  planting,  from  1  to  40  years  old,  is 
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15  miles.*'     And  many  other  passages  of  a  similar  nature.     The  following  is 
abridged  from  the  Highland  Society's  Transactions  :  — 

"  The  experience  acquired  during  a  period  of  more  than  half  a  century,  in 
forming  all  kinds  of  plantations,  suggested  to  the  duke  many  improvements 
in  the  mode  of  planting  trees  in  general/  and  particularly  that  of  the  larch, 
and  the  treatment  of  that  wood  during  the  progress  of  its  growth.     The  result 
of  that  experience  has  introduced  a  simple,  cheap,  and  efficacious  mode  of 
inserting  larch  plants  into  the  ground.     It  has  also  determined  the  proper 
age  of  the  plant  at  which  it  should  be  planted,  so  as  it  may  acquire  the 
greatest  state  of  perfection  at  the  earliest  possible  period.     It  has  indicated 
the  proper  number  of  plants  to  be   employed  in  planting  an  acre,  both 
in  low  and  high  situations.     It  has  proved,  beyond  dispute,  the  capability  of 
the  larch  not  only  to  vegetate,  but  to  thrive  luxuriantly,  in  elevations  far 
beyond  what  were  previously  prescribed  for  its  locality ;  and  it  has  shown 
that  larch  timber  may  be  judiciously  employed  in  the  construction  of  the 
largest  class  of  vessels.     The  late  duke  carried  on  all  his  plans  in  planting 
systematically,  which  enabled  him  to  detect  any  improvement  on  every  new 
trial.  Every  new  trial  did,  in  fact,  discover  some  improvement  on  the  former,  till 
the  very  last  plantation  which  he  executed  gave  him  greater  satisfaction  in 
the  work  than  all  the  preceding.      Seeing  the  advantages  of  enclosing  the 
^ound  before  planting  it,  as  practised  by  his  father,  in  preserving  the  woods 
from  the  depredations  of  men  and  animals,  he  enclosed  every  piece  of  ground 
substantially  with  a  high  stone  wall,  dry  built,  for  which  there  was  abundance 
of  excellent  materials  on  the  spot,  before  it  was  planted.     Seeing,  also,  the 
disadvantages  of  allowing  the  wild  shrubs  to  interfere  with  the  growth  of  trees, 
he  had  them  all   previously  removed  by  burning,  pulling,  and  eradicating. 
These  shrubs  never  grow  to  a  troublesome  height  at  an  elevation  exceeding 
700  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.     At  lower  levels,  most  of  them  grow  from 
10  ft.  to   12  ft.  in  height :  the  juniper  pushes  out   strongly ;  and  even  the 
heath  attains  to  the  height  of  upwards  of  2  ft.     Feeling,  too,  the  inconve- 
nience of  being  shut  out  from  viewing  the  interior  of  a  plantation,  he  caused 
roads  to  be  formed  in  every  convenient  direction  through  the  grounds  which 
were  to  be  planted.     These  roads  were  not  metaled,  but  they  were  made 
quite  accessible  to  wheel-carriages,  by  the  filling  up  of  hollows,  and  the 
levelling  of  elevations ;  by  making  a  ditch  on  each  side  of  them,  and  suffi- 
cient openings  across  the  hollows,  to  let  off  the  superfluous  water;  and  by 
running  them  across  the  face  of  acclivities,  not  only  to  avoid  currents  of 
water  from  the  high  grounds,  but  swampy  places  in  the  low  grounds.     Paths 
only  of  four  or  five  feet  in  width  were  left  m  the  highest  parts  of  the  ground, 
where  wheel-carriages  could  not  venture,  but  which  were  necessary  as  foot- 
paths for  the  inspection  of  the  woods.     These  roads  and  paths  were  always 
formed  before  the  ground  was  planted,  as  the  lines  of  them  could  then  be  more 
easily  traced  on  the  ground.     It  was  not  found  necessary  to  drain  the  accli- 
vities of  the  mountains.     Open  cuts  were  formed  in  low  swampy  grounds, 
which  were  always  planted  with  spruce  instead  of  larch,  as  being  a  tree  more 
suited  to  that  particular  state  of  the  ground. 

"  T%e  Season  of  planting  the  Loj'ch  commences  as  soon  as  the  last  year's 
shoots  are  entirely  stripped  of  their  leaves.  In  seedlings,  this  does  not  take 
place  till  the  end  of  November  or  the  beginning  of  December.  About  the  12th 
of  April,  the  buds  of  the  larch  break  forth  rapidly  into  leaf.  So  that  65  days 
will  embrace  the  longest  period  which  can  be  allotted  to  the  planting  of  the 
larch.  With  a  planting  instrument  one  man  will  plant  from  800  to  1000 
larches  in  a  day;  and,  if  2000  plants  are  allowed  to  a  Scotch  acre,  the  cost 
per  acre  will  be  two  days*  wages  of  a  man. 

Age  of  the  Plants,  and  Mode  of  Planting.  "  Finding  great  difficulty  in  col- 
lecting a  sufficient  number  of  3  or  4  years  transplanted  larches,  the  age  at 
which  he  had  begun  to  plant,  the  duke  resolved,  previously  to  the  planting  of 
the  large  forest  of  2409  acres,  begun  in  1800,  on  trying  one  or  two  years 
seedlings,  or  at  the  oldest  one-year  transplanted  plants.    After  the  large 
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shnibs  were  entirely  removed,  young  and  small  plants  seemed  more  desirable 
than  large  ones,   especially  as   young  ones  could  be  inserted  with  greater 
facility  into  the  ground,  and  at  much  less  cost  than  old  ones.     The  plant 
of  making  pits  with  the  spade  is  always  an  expensive  one ;  and  the  planting  in 
pits  can  never  be  accomplished  without  the  assistance  of  two  people,  one  to 
hold  the  plant  upright,  and  the  other  to  shovel  in  the  turf  and  the  earth  with 
the  spade.     The  turf  being  thrown  on  its  back  into  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  to 
facilitate  its  rotting,  it  forms  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  expansion  of  the  tender 
roots  of  the  young  plant.     These  pits,  when  made  in  the  beginning  of  winter, 
get  filled  with  rain  water  or  melted  snow ;  and,  even  should  the  plants  be  in- 
serted into  them  when  they  are  in  a  dry  state^  the  water  will  afterwards  run 
into  the  hollow  around  the  plant.     This  hollow  in  the  top  of  the  pit  is  formed 
from  the  circumstance  of  the  earth,  which  had  been  taken  out  of  it  at  first 
being  unable  to  fill  it  again.     This  is  a  property  of  mould  well  known  to 
planters  and  labourers.     The  roots  of  the  plants  become  chilled.    Three  or 
four  years  old  transplanted  plants  may  be  so  chilled  in  thb  manner,  as  to 
prevent  their  pushing  out  a  shoot  above  2  in.  in  length  in  one  season  for 
several  years.     The  slit,  on  the  other  hand,  formed  by  the  planting  instru- 
ment, resists  all  ingress  of  wetness  or  cold,  the  surface  closing  together  as  if 
it  had  never  been  cut ;  and  the  natural  grassy  covering  protects  the  young 
plant  from  the  severer  effects  of  the  frost.    A  one-year-old  transplanted  plant 
or  a  seedling,  when  inserted  into  a  slit  in  the  ground,  takes  immediate  hold  of 
the  mould  below,  and  grows  onwards  without  molestation  from  the  weather. 
This  plant  instrument  consists  of  a  flat  piece  of  iron,  shaped  like  the  head  of 
a  flat  spear  or  a  mason's  trowel,  10  in.  in  length,  and  5  in.  in  breadth  at  the 
widest  part.   Its  neck,  which  is  of  one  piece  with  the  blade,  is  7  in.  long,  and 
passes  through  and  is  riveted  to  a  cross  handle  of  wood,  that  remains  firm 
in  the  plane  of  the  blade.     The  whole  instrument  is  made  stout,  and  of  the 
best  materials.     It  costs  only  Ix.  6d,    In  using  this  instrument,  the  planter 
holds  it  in  one  hand,  and  the  plants  in  the  other ;  and  he  makes  a  slit  in  the 
ground  of  the  requisite  depth  for  the  plant  to  be  inserted ;  then  pushing  the 
roots  of  the  plant  carefully  into  the  slit,  so  that  they  shall  not  point  upwards^ 
he  finishes  the  operation  by  treading  with  his  heel  the  ground  firm  around  the 
plant. 

"  TheExpente  of  Labour  m  planting  was  greatly  reduced  by  the  use  of  this 
instrument.  Pit-planting  required  20  men  to  pit  and  plant  an  acre  in  a  day  ; 
whereas  two  men  will  do  the  same  work,  in  tne  same  time,  with  ^  the  spear- 
planter.  The  three  and  four  years  old  transplanted  larch  cost  lOv.  per  1000  : 
the  seedlings  only  cost  2x.  6(/.  per  1200.  But,  besides  this  direct  saving  of 
expenae  in  employing  the  slit  to  the  pit  planting,  there  is  the  advantage  of 
scarcely  one  plant  going  back  by  the  former  mode ;  whereas,  Iw  the  latter^ 
many  go  back,  which  are  obliged  to  be  filled  up  afterwards  with  fresh  plants^ 
creating  an  additional  expense ;  and  many  that  continued  to  grow  assumed  a 
sickly  hue  for  some  years  after  they  were  planted." 

Here  three  tabular  views  are  given,  by  which  it  appears  that  two-years-old 
transplanted  plants,  that  had  been  chilled  in  winter-made  pits  with  cold  and 
wetness,  and  which  were  I  ft.  2  in.  high  when  planted,  were,  after  being  6  years 
in  the  pits,  only  3  ft.  7  in.  high.  The  same-sized  plants,  planted  in  spring-made 
pits,  were,  at  the  end  of  6  years,  6ft.  10 in.  high;  and  the  same  description 
of  plants,  planted  by  slit,  were  11  ft.  2  in.  high  in  the  same  period ;  being 
no  less  than  7  ft.  5  in.  higher  than  those  planted  in  the  autumn-made  pits, 
at  more  than  treble  the  expense. 

Soil  and  &tuaium»  '*  It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  the  larch  will  thrive  in 
all  soils  and  in  all  situations.  There  are  many  kinds  of  soils  in  which  it  will 
not  thrive,  and  ought  not  to  be  planted.  It  has  been  found  that,  in  soils 
which  have  been  turned  up  by  the  plough,  and  which  have  borne  com  crops, 
the  larch  cankers  :  it  cankers  in  wet  situations  also."  On  this  passage,  Mr. 
Oorrie  observes,  that  he  has  not  found  the  larch,  generally,  to  canker  when 
planted  on  land  that  has  borne  crops.    *'  in  soils  resting  on  a  clayey  subsoil^ 
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it  decays  at  the  heart,  after  arriving  at  40  years  of  age.  In  situations  where 
water  stands  for  a  length  of  time  about  the  roots,  it  becomes  covered  with 
lichens;  but  in  all  rocky  situations,  and  particularly  those  which  are  composed 
of  mica-slate  containing  crystals  of  garnets,  among  the  fissures  and  fragments 
of  which  they  can  push  down  their  roots,  larches  thrive  to  admiration.  The 
geo^nostic  character  of  the  country  from  Dunkeld  to  Blair  is  primitive.  At 
Blair  is  gneiss,  at  Dunkeld  clay-slate,  and  the  intermediate  space  is  occupied 
by  mica-slate.    They  lie  conformably  to  one  anodier. 

**  The  Advantaget  resulting  from  planting  Mountain  Ground  appear,  at  first 
siffht,  in  the  greater  number  of  trees  that  may  be  supported  on  the  acclivity 
of  a  mountain,  than  on  a  surface  equal  to  its  base.  Trees  derive  nourishment 
from  the  soil  immediately  around  the  place  in  which  they  are  fixed ;  and,  as 
the  superficies  of  that  soil  must,  of  course,  be  greater  on  an  acclivity  than  on 
the  base,  a  greater  number  of  trees  will  be  there  supported.  Practically 
speaking,  100  trees  at  6  ft.  apart  can  be  planted  on  the  hypotenuse  of  a 
nght-angled  triangle,  whereas  the  base  would  only  permit  80  at  the  same 
distance.  Another  and  a  great  advantage  derived  from  planting  mountain 
^ound  is,  that,  on  an  acclivity,  the  trees  expose  a  greater  surface  to  the 
influence  of  the  sun,  air,  and  rain,  than  they  can  do  on  a  level  surface.  The 
outside  trees  in  a  forest  are  always  the  strongest.  On  an  acclivity  they  aJl 
possess  the  advantages  of  outside  trees,  and  at  the  same  time  most  of  the 
shelter  enjoyed  by  those  in  the  interior." 

Number  of  Plants  annually  planted.    ''  From  the  great  scarcity  of   arch 
plants  at  the  commencement  of  the  larch  plantations  at  Athol,  it  was  not 
possible  to  extend  their  cultivation  beyond  a  very  limited  number  or  space  in 
any  one  year.     They  were  at  first  planted  very  little  thicker  on  the  ground, 
among  other  trees,  than  they  would  have  been,  had  they  been  thinned  out  to 
stand  for  naval  purposes.     Generally,  in  mixed  plantations,  they  were  put 
in  from  700  to  1000  plants  per  acre.     In  the  first  attempts  at  planting  them 
entirely  by  themselves,  they  were  increased  only  to  1500  plants  per  acre,  from 
the  want  of  plants.    The  keeping  of  the  plants  in  the  nursery  grounds  till 
they  were  3  and  4  years  transplanted  from  the  seed-bed,  tended  greatly  to 
decrease  the  disposable  quantity  of  plants  from  such  sources.    Finding  1500 
plants  rather  too  few  among  broom  and  iiirze,  they  were  increased  to  1800 
per  acre.     Even  after  one-year-old  seedlings  were  planted,  which  practice 
immediately  threw  an  immense  number  of  plants  into  the  market,  they  were 
only  extended  to  2000  per  acre,  on  the  higher  and  barer  parts  of  the  moun- 
tain range :  2000  per  acre,  the  duke  thinks  may  be  considered  by  many  thin 
planting,  and  up  to  the  region  of  broom  and  furze,  that  number  may  have 
enough  to  do  to  contend  with  them ;  for,  however  these  shrubs  might  have 
been  subdued  for  a  time,  and,  in  many  places,  completely  eradicated,  yet,  in 
more  favourable  situations,  they  woidcl  spring  up  again,  were  there  not  a 
sufficient  number  of  trees  to  overtop  and  keep  them  down,  by  the  exclusion 
of  the  pure  atmospheric  air.    It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  were  3000 
plants  planted  per  acre,  that  would  only  bring  the  trees  about  half  a  foot 
closer  to  each  other ;  whereas  the  lower  branches  of  the  2000,  having  plenty 
of  air,  will  meet  one  another  when  the  plants  are  only  eight  years  old  from 
the  seed,  and  they  will  then  entirely  prevent  the  growth  of  the  shrubs.    But, 
in  the  higher  region,  beyond  the  growth  of  the  larger  shrubs,  2000  plants  per 
acre,  the  duke  maintains,  are  not  too  few,  when  it  is  considered,  in  the  first 
place,  that  this  open  planting  delays  greatly  the  period  of  thinning,  and,  of 
course,  curtails  expense,  which  is  an  object  of  consideration  in  large  under- 
takings.    In  the  next  place,  it  is  well  known,  that  the  lower  branches  of  the 
larch  assist  more  than  any  of  the  others  to  strengthen  the  roots,  and  increase 
the  thickness  of  the  bas^  of  the  trunk  of  the  tree.     Strength  of  roots  and 
a  good  girt  give  great  stability  to  trees  exposed  to  the  fury  of  the  elements  in 
a  mountainous  country.     The  tops  of  the  larch  vibrate  in  the  blast  like  the 
points  of  fishing*rods.    By  the  time  they  are  thinned,  they  will  individually 
be  able  to  withstand  great  blasts  of  wind  with  impunity.    Besides,  the  lower 
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and  larger  branches  being  permitted  to  remain  for  a~  considerable  time,  they 
will,  during  that  period,  have  deposited  a  large  quantity  of  leaves  for  the 
nourishment  of  the  ground  below.  The  first  thinning  will  be  of  such  value  as 
to  compensate  for  the  great  labour  of  performing  it,  when  it  is  thus  long  de- 
layed ;  and  it  could  not  have  been  so  long  delayed,  had  the  trees  been  planted 
thicker.  The  duke  seems  to  be  aware  that  the  opinions  of  many  planters, 
and  many  practical  ones  too,  run  counter  to  the  practice  of  thin  planting,  as 
recommended  by  him  ;  but  it  is  questionable  whether  any  of  them  nas  had  the 
experience  of  rearing  larch  to  the  height  of  from  700  ft.  to  1600  ft.  above  the 
sea.  At  that  elevated  region,  it  appears  to  the  duke  proper  to  follow  the 
dictates  of  experience,  rather  than  those  of  custom ;  and,  though  he  may  him- 
self have,  perhaps,  at  first  adopted  it  from  necessity,  arising  from  a  difficulty 
of  obtaining  plants,  he  continued  it  when  that  necessitv  no  longer  existed, 
because  he  had  seen  the  good  effects  arising  from  it.  Thin  as  2000  plants 
may  appear  on  an  acre,  they  will  only  stand  5  ft.  3  in.  apart." 

7%ff  Process  of  the  Thickemng  of  the  Soil  by  the  Larch  is  one  very  important 
in  its  results ;  and  we  have  already  given  it  in  p.  2373. 

Compttrattoe  Effect  of  the  Larch  with  other  TVees  in  improving  the  Soil.  **  In 
oak  copses,  the  value  of  the  pasture  is  only  5s,  or  6s.  per  acre  for  8  years  only 
in  every  24  years,  when  the  copse  is  cut  down  again.  Under  a  Scotch  pine 
plantation,  the  grass  is  not  worth  6d.  more  per  acre  than  it  was  before  it  was 
planted.  Under  beech  and  spruce  it  is  worth  less  than  it  was  before ;  but  the 
spruce  affords  excellent  shelter  to  cattle,  either  from  the  heat  of  summer  or 
tfie  cold  of  winter.  Under  ash,  the  value  may  be  2s.  or  3s.  per  acre  more 
than  it  was  in  its  natural  state ;  but  under  larch,  where  the  ground  was  not 
worth  Is.  per  acre,  the  pasture  is  worth  from  Ss.  to  lOs.  per  acre,  after  the  first 
30  years,  when  all  the  thinnings  have  been  completed,  and  the  trees  left  for 
naval  purposes,  at  the  rate  of  about  400  to  the  acre,  and  12  ft.  apart." 

Thinning.  "  The  great  object  of  the  late  duke  seems  to  have  been  to  raise 
larch  timber  on  his  property  fit  for  naval  purposes.  With  that  view,  he 
planted  his  trees,  and  thinned  his  plantations.  No  demand  for  wood  for  mere 
country  purposes  would  have  warranted  him  to  plant  so  extensively  as  he  did. 
He  found  that  larches  could  grow  to  a  great  size  at  only  12  ft.  apart ;  and  this 
distance  gives  380  trees  to  the  Scotch  acre,  which  is  little  more  than  one  fifth 
part  of  the  2000  per  acre  originally  planted.  The  first  thinning  should  be  a 
slight  one,  of  about  one  fifth  of  the  whole,  by  removing  only  those  trees  that 
are  of  least  value,  or  worthless.  After  24  years  from  the  time  of  planting,  the 
leaves  fall  off  the  lower  branches,  which  are,  of  course,  no  longer  useful  to  the 
soil  below.  From  20  to  30  years  old,  the  thinning  is  carried  on  so  exten- 
sively as  to  remove  two  thvds  of  those  trees  which  were  left  standing  by 
the  first  thinning.  In  thinning,  it  is  necessarv  to  observe  that  all  the  strongest 
and  healthiest  trees  should  be  left,  even  if  two  or  three  of  them  should  be 
closer  together  than  12  ft.  These  small  clumps  happening  to  light  on  a 
favourable  situation,  they  will  thrive  well,  as  the  air  has  access  to  each  tree, 
around  two  thirds  of  its  circumference.  This  thinning  being  delayed  so  long, 
the  trees  thinned  out  will  be  valuable  for  a  variety  of  purposes.  One  of  these 
purposes  is  the  profitable  use  which  may  be  made  of  the  bark.  The  last  thin- 
ning should  b^  given  when  the  trees  are  from  30  to  35  years  old,  which  will 
leave  firom  380  to  400  trees  per  acre.  The  380  will  require  a  little  pruning 
and  trimming  of  the  lower  branches,  in  order  to  give  head  room  to  the  cattle 
which  are  to  browse  on  the  grass  below.  The  whole  prunings  and  thinnings 
will  cost  about  51.,  and  their  produce  will  fetch  about  12/.,  leaving  a  profit  on 
them  of  about  7/.  an  acre." 

Planting  the  Scotch  Pine  along  with  the  Larch.  *'  The  rapid  growth  of  the 
young  larch  trees,  even  in  exposed  situations,  is  certainly  matter  of  tivprise. 
This  property  convinced  the  late  duke  of  the  inutility  of  providing  nurses  for 
them.  His  gardener,  Alexander  Macrostie,  whose  name  as  a  planter  the 
duke  mentions  with  approbation,  and  who  was  at  the  head  of  all  His  Grace's 
plantations,  thought  proper,  during  the  duke's  absence,  to  fill  up  with  Scotch 
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pine,  as  nurses  to  the  larch,  some  part  of  the  plantations  which  had  been  made 
about  the  year  1800,  before  the  period  of  seedling  plants  being  used.  This,  as 
the  duke  observes,  was  *the  dwarf  nursing  the  giant.*  In  1817,  most  of 
these  Scotch  pines  had  not  attained  a  height  exceeding  3  ft.,  while  the  larches, 
which  they  were  intended  to  nurse,  were  from  15  ft.  to  20  ft.  high.  In  the 
lower  part  of  the  same  plantation,  where  the  Scotch  pine  had  grown  to  20  ft. 
in  height,  the  larch  exhibited  a  stature  of  from  30  ft.  to  40  ft.;  and,  in  the 
instance  before  referred  to,  in  an  elevated  situation,  at  900  ft.  above  the  sea, 
where  the  Scotch  pines  were  more  than  42  years  old,  they  were  only  5  ft.  and  6  ft. 
high  ;  whilst  the  larch,  in  the  same  situation,  and  planted  10  years  after  them, 
had  reached  up  from  40  ft.  to  50  ft.  in  height.  In  1816,  the  duke  measured  a 
larch,  on  a  pinnacle  of  the  highest  ridge  of  the  ground  alluded  to  above,  at 
only  9  years  after  planting,  which  was  quite  straight  and  vigorous,  and  stood 
16  ft.  high,  and  the  nearest  Scotch  pine  to  it  was  only  2  ft.  6  in."  On  this 
passage,  Mr.  Gorrie  remarks,  that  the  Scotch  pine  should  never  be  mixed  with 
the  larch  in  plantations,  as  it  will  produce  rot. 

Rate  of  Growth  of  the  Larch,  "  Taking  the  average  height,  then,  of  an  average 
larch  of  8  years  from  the  seed  at  1 1  ft.,  it  will  be  nearly  accurate  to  allow 
16  in.  as  the  annual  growth,  till  the  tree  is  50  years  old ;  and  after  that,  only 
10  in.  per  annum,  for  22  years  longer,  as  the  length  of  the  tree  lessens  in 
growth  as  the  bulk  of  the  wood  increases.  These  data  give  a  larch  tree  of  72 
years  of  age  a  height  of  93  ft.  4  in. ;  a  fair  average,  agreeing  with  actual  expe- 
riment. The  shoots  of  larches  beyond  35  years  of  age  are  heavier,  though  they 
are  not  so  long  as  those  of  younger  trees.  The  larch,  like  the  oak,  puts  forth 
two  shoots  every  year,  the  one  in  spring,  the  other  in  autumn.  The  spring 
shoot  has  no  lateral  branches  :  the  autumnal  shoot  pushes  out  like  the  spring 
one ;  but,  at  the  time  this  process  is  going  on,  the  spring  one  is  throwing  out 
lateral  branches.  These  lateral  branches  are  firm  and  woody.  In  regard  to 
the  growth  of  the  girt,  a  larch  tree,  on  an  average,  will  acquire  1  in.  in  girt 
per  annum,  till  it  be  24  years  old ;  and  from  that  time,  till  it  has  acquired  the 
age  of  72  years,  it  will  grow  1 J  in.  in  girt  every  year ;  thus. 

In  24  yean,  It  will  be  S  ft.  in  girt,  at  1  in.  per  aanoin. 
48    — -       more     5  _       ]^  . 

In  72   —    itwlUbeTft. 

The  larch  begins  to  make  wood  at  24  years  of  age. 

At  50  yean  old,  it  will  contain  26  cabic  feet  of  wood. 
60       —.  i..  14  _  more. 

72       —  —  20  —  — 

^   In  all,  GO  cubic  feet  of  wood;  or  one  load  of  50  etitAc 
—  feet,  and  10  ft.  more. 

"  These  results  correspond  exactly  with  the  quantities  which  the  duke  ob^ 
tained  at  these  respective  ages.  Larch  appears  to  be  on  its  greatest  increase 
for  timber  from  57  to  72  years  old.  A  larch  containing  50  cubic  ft.,  or  one 
load  of  timber,  is  quite  fit  for  naval  purposes.  At  half  that  size  it  is  suitable 
for  every  country  purpose. 

^^Afiw  Examples  of  the  sizes  of  the  timber  whicli  the  duke  felled  may  not 
prove  uninteresting.  In  1806,  twenty  larches,  at  the  age  of  64  years,  were  cut 
for  centres  to  the  bridge  building  at  faunkeld.  These  trees  having  been  drawn 
up  by  close  planting,  they  were  from  105  ft.  to  109  ft.  in  length;  their  girts 
were  from  5  ft.  to  5  ft.  4  in. ;  and  they  averaged  from  80  to  90  cubic  feet  of  tim- 
ber. In  1810  and  1811,  600  trees  were  felled  at  Dunkeld  and  Blair,  to  send 
to  Woolwich  dockyard,  the  aggregate  amount  of  which  was  606  loads.  The 
timber  was  much  admired  by  the  best  judges.  One  of  the  logs  contain^  83  ft. 
of  wood. 

"  The  Larch  will  thrive  better  in  a  northern  than  in  a  southern  Exposure^  till  it  is 
al)out  30  years  of  age;  but,  after  that  period,  there  is  no  perceptible  difference. 
This  circumstance  may  be  explained  by  the  favourable  effect  of  an  equable 
temperature  on  the  health  of  trees.    The  vicissitudes  of  frost  and  thaws  must 
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produce  a  greater  effect  on  the  sunny  side  of  mountdns  than  on  the  opposite. 
The  tallest  larches  do  not  always  contain  the  greatest  quantity  of  timber,  as  is 
instanced  in  the  case  of  two  trees  which  were  felled  on  the  1st  of  June,  1829, 
aged  82  years.  The  one,  which  was  only  97  ft.  in  length,  yielded  138  cubic 
feet ;  while  the  other,  which  was  KH  ft.  in  length,  only  gave  81  cubic  feet. 

**  One  of  the  greatest  Advantages  of  planting  Larch  is   derived  from   its 
peculiar  property  of  thriving  in  very  elevated  situations.    Immense  extents 
of  mountain  ranges  may  thus  be  applied  to  useful  purposes,  which  other- 
wise would  have  been   quite   unavailable.     The  Scotch  pine  thrives  at  an 
elevation  below  900  ft.;  but  the  larch  ascends  to  1600  ft.  above  the   sea, 
and  it  may  ascend  higher.     This  is  an  important  fact,  in  a  national  point 
of  view.     Much  of  the  mountain  land  of  Great  Britain,  which  is  at  pre- 
sent worthless,  may  grow  timber  to  supply   her  navy   and  merchant  ship- 
ping, without  at  all  mterfering  with  the  land  which  produces  her  cereal  crops, 
or  even  her  fine  pasture  land  in  a  lower  situation.     But  here  the  duke  antici- 
pates an  objection  which  might  be  started  by  some,  and  that  is,  whether  the 
Wch  will  certainly  become  useful  timber  at  these  elevations.     *  An  argument,' 
says  he, '  may,  indeed,  arise,  whether,  all  the  upper  part  of  the  mountain  being 
rugged,  trees  can  grow  in  many  parts  to  stand  for  timber,  at  400  per  acre. 
Reasoning  from  the  experience  of  43  years,  which  proves  trees  fully  to  that 
extent  per  acre  to  contain  10  or  15  cubic  feet  or  more  of  wood  already  to 
exist,  I  am  clearly  of  opinion  that  400  trees  may  grow,  within  70  years,  to 
average  one  load  of  wood  or  more,  at  a  height  of  from  1200  to  1600  ft.  above 
the  sea ;  and  the  researches  which  the  larch  makes  with  its  roots  among  the 
crevices  of  the  rocks  and  the  shivered  fragments  are  such,  and  the  ground  so 
found  being  virgin  soil,  that,  along  with  the  rains  and  mists  imbibed  by  the 
tops,  and  invigorating  the  trunk,  I  am  quite  convinced  they  will  have  the  effect 
to  produce  a  load  of  timber,  or  more,  within  the  period  mentioned.     Some  of 
the  trees,  of  the  age  of  57  years,  cut  in  1816,  among  rocks  fully  as  rugged  as 
those  described,  exceeded  60,  and  some  70,  cubic  feet  of  wood ;  and  the  223 
cut  from  similar  situations  averaged,  at  57  years   of  age,  40  cubic  feet  of 
timber,  laid  down  at  Woolwich  dockyard  in  1817.' 

"  Mountain  Planting  may  be  very  well  illustrated  by  the  following  diagram ; 
in  which  the  space  occupied  by  the  larch  is  seen  to  exceed  greatly  in  height 
the  site  of  every  other  species  of  useful  tree.  It  also  occupies,  in  common 
with  the  other  trees^  the  ground  at  the  lowest  level ;  so  that  its  range  of 
growth  is  extensive. 
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"  These  elevated  regions  are  far  above  the  range  of  the  vegetation  of  the 
Scotch  pine.  This  is  a  dull  heavv-looking  tree  in  large  plantations  :  it  can- 
not withstand  a  strong  wind ;  and  it  decays,  in  Britain,  after  it  has  attained 
an  age  of  from  70  to  80  yc^rs.  The  larch  is  quite  the  opposite  in  all  these 
respects ;  and  it  will  supply  ship-timber  at  a  great  height  above  the  region  of 
oak.  Besides  the  almost  immeasurable  extent  of  ground  thus  obtained,  by 
means  of  the  larch,  for  the  growth  of  ship-timber,  it  is  a  more  profitable  tree 
in  that  respect  than  the  oak.  An  English  acre  of  larch,  at  12  ft.  apart,  will 
give  302  trees  per  acre. 
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Loadt.  ft, ' 
100  Ureh  treeg,  at  64  yeari  old,  would  gire  1  load  per  tree,  =  100    0 
100  —  68—  —         1       —       —    =100    0 

102  —  72       —  —         1       —    10ft.,  =  122  10: 


302  treet,  at  an  average  <^  68  years  old,  would  give        •        SSS  10 

It  is  said  that  3000  loads  of  timber  are  required  to  build  a  74^gun  ship. 
Ten  acres,  therefore,  of  larch  would  easily  supply  that  quantity.  Now,  an 
English  acre  will  only  grow  40  oaks  at  34  ft.  apart,  the  distance  required  for 
theu*  growth;  and,  allowing  oak  to  yield  a  load  of  timber  at  68  years  of  age, 
that  would  only  yield  4<0  loads  of  timber  per  acre ;  or,  in  other  words,  it  would 
require  75  English  acres  to  supply  the  requisite  quantity  of  oak  to  build  a 
74r-gun  ship. 

Accidents  and  Disecuef,    ''  The  larch,  like  other  trees,  is  liable  to  accidents 
and  diseases.    Wind  may  drive  them  down  by  the  roots,  but  it  can  very  sel- 
dom break  them,  which  shows  the  toughness  of  the  wood.     In  November, 
1826,  a  hurricane  was  very  fatal  to  the  Scotch  fir,  and  it  tore  up  many  larches 
by  the  roots.     The  depredations  committed  by  wild  animals  are  sometimes 
considerable,  such  as  those  done  by  red  deer,  the  roe,  hares,  rabbits,  and  even 
the  black  game.     Fences  of  good  stone  walls  will  certainly  form  a  powerful 
barrier  against  the  inroads  of  all  these  creatures;  but  still  they  find  an  entrance 
into  the  woods  by  gateways,  and  such  like  openings,  for  the  sake  of  shelter. 
The  red  deer  but  seldom  leave  their  more  herbaceous  pasture  about  Blair ;  but 
the  roe  deer  commit  considerable  depredations  about  Dunkeld,  insomuch  that 
war  was  obliged  to  be  declared  against  them  in  1816 ;  and  in  that  season,  170 
were  brought  in  dead;  and  others,  dying  from  wounds,  would  swell  the  niunber 
of  slain,  that  season,  to  upwards  of  200.    Before  1774,  the  roe  deer  were  not 
known  to  exist  nearer  than  30  miles  to  Dunkeld ;  and  then  they  were  scarce 
any  where ;  but,  since  they  have  received  shelter  and  protection  from  the  nu- 
merous young  plantations,  they  have  increased  very  fast  in  numbers.     Their 
habits  are  peculiar  :  they  always  go  in  herds  of  odd  numbers,  from  3  to  9. 
The  doe  generally  produces  two  at  a  birth,  and  can  rear  them  easily :  but  one 
or  both  of  the  fawns  are  often  destroyed  b}'  the  foxes.     The  weight  of  a  good 
buck  with  the  skin,  but  without  entrails,  is  40  lb. ;  that  of  a  doe  from  32  lb.  to 
38  lb.     The  principal  mischief  committed  by  them  is  by  the  buck  nibbing  his 
horns  between  two  trees,  to  get  rid  of  the  velvet  which  covers  them.  A  dozen 
of  trees  may  be  seen  at  one  view,  of  from  7  to  8  years  of  age,  completely 
stripped  round  of  their  bark.    Both  the  buck  and  the  doe  eat  the  tops  of  the 
young  larch.     Hares  and  rabbits,  but  particularly  the  former,  appear  to  be 
seized  with  an  idle  but  mischievous  cunosity  to  taste  the  tops  of  a  new  plant- 
ation in  its  first  year's  growth,  though  they  never  eat  the  tops  they  nip  off. 
Not  destroying  for  the  gratification  of  hunger,  their  depredations  are  the  more 
extensive.      Black  game,  too,  nip  off  the  tops  of  young  plants  for  a  year  or 
two,  but  they  never  eat  them.     Plantations  above  700  ft.  of  elevation  are  only 
annoyed  by  the  deer. 

Larch  Blight.  *'  Previously  to  the  year  1795,  a  blight  (occasioned byan  insect) 
affected  the  larch,  and  of  those  in  low  situations  many  died.  At  that  time  the 
firost  was  very  severe,  and  heav^  frosty  fogs  hung  about  the  trees  in  spring. 
After  this  phenomenon,  the  blight  appeared.  Trees  above  30  ft.  in  height, 
and  in  high  situations,  escaped  this  affection,  where  the  wind  could  shake  them. 
This  blight  destroyed  the  flower  of  the  larch,  and  prevented  the  formation  of 
the  seed,  and  consequently  the  propagation  of  the  plant.  The  first  appear- 
ance of  the  blight  was  indicated  by  a  substance  on  the  larch,  resembling  small 
balls,  of  a  fine  white  matter  like  cotton.  These  balls,  or  nidi,  enclosed  small 
insects,  a  species  of  aphis,  the  two  sexes  of  very  different  appearance.  They 
appeared  to  live  upon  the  juices  exuding  from  the  bark  of  the  tree,  and  not 
upon  the  leaves ;  and  they  probably  prevented  the  sap  from  ascending,  at  least 
no  fresh  shoots  were  thrown  out  by  the  tree  that  season.  Many  trees  were 
much  injured  by  this  disease;  and,  for  a  long  time  afterwards,  they  presented  a 
remarkable  appearance,  that  of  being  completely  covered  over  with  lichens. 
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The  trees,  however,  shot  up  clean  stems  20  ft.  to  25  ft.  above  the  part  covered 
with  moss ;  and  these  steins  were  as  heaithv  as  those  of  the  healthiest  trees, 
that  had  never  been  affected.  On  cutting  the  wood,  the  covered  part  was  no 
more  injured  in  quality  than  the  wood  of  the  healthiest  trees,  though  the 
lichen  had  adhered  to  them  for  15  years.  The  effect  of  this  blight,  then,  was 
only  superficial.  The  existence  of  this  disease  for  8  or  10  years  certainly  re- 
tarded the  growth  of  the  trees ;  but  it  did  not  cause  the  duke  to  relax  in  the 
least  in  his  efforts  to  form  large  larch  forests :  on  the  contrary,  it  impressed 
upon  him  the  necessity  of  planting  the  high  ridges  of  the  mountains,  in  order 
that  the  trees  might  be  placed  beyond  the  influence  of  the  disease,  which  did 
not  appear  higher  than  600  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

*'  In  Felling  large  Trees  of  Larch,  care  must  be  taken  to  use  plenty  of  rope,  and 
to  take  advantage  of  the  direction  of  the  wind.  A  windy  day  should  be  avoided. 
It  was  found  that,  in  digging  the  Scotch  pine  out  by  the  roots  from  among 
the  larch,  the  ground  was  much  shaken  about  the  roots  of  the  larch,  so  as  to 
endanger  their  stabiliU^.    Ever  after,  the  pine  was  cut  over  by  the  ground. 

**  The  Seasoning  of  iarch  TUmd^  is  accelerated  by  stripping  off  the  bark  before 
felling.  In  May,  1815,  the  duke  experimented  on  50  trees  of  larch  at  Dun- 
keld,  that  were  growing  in  a  situation,  among  other  wood,  that  was  nearly  in- 
accessible for  want  of  a  road  or  path  to  it.  In  1816,  they  were  cut  down  and 
used  for  several  purposes,  and  they  appeared  to  be  completely  seasoned. 
They  contained  25  cubic  feet  of  wood  each.  Larch  trees  that  had  been  only 
10  months  cut  down  were  built  into  a  steam-boat  on  the  river  Thames ;  but 
they  had  not  been  seasoned  enough,  as  the  planks  above  water,  near  the  deck, 
shrunk  a  little.  In  this  case,  however,  the  scantlinss  were  made  the  same  as 
of  oak,  which  were  of  too  slight  dimensions  for  larch. 

"  The  probable  future  Supply  of  Larch  Thnberfvm  the  Woods  of  Athol  is  thus 
calculated  by  the  duke.  The  experiments  performed  on  the  value  and  dura- 
bility of  larch,  as  ship  timber,  were  performed  chiefly  on  the  1900  trees  planted 
by  Duke  James,  and  which  had  attained  a  serviceable  size  during  the  time  of 
the  late  duke.  Of  them  only  800  or  900  were  left  as  ornaments  about  the 
lawns  and  parks  of  Dunkeld  and  Blair.  Unfortunately,  a  blank  of  15  years 
took  place  in  the  planting  of  larch  by  Duke  John.  To  compensate,  as  far 
as  was  in  the  power  of  the  late  duke,  for  this  great  deficiency  in  the  regular 
supply  of  timber,  he  resolved,  in  1817,  not  to  cut  any  trees  for  ship-building 
till  the  year  1832 ;  thus  sacrificing  his  own  personal  emolument  for  the  sake  of 
the  estate.  The  most  of  the  trees  planted  by  Duke  John  were  too  young  for 
ship-building.  After  1832,  the  annual  cuttings  for  ship  timber  may  be  calcu- 
lated at  the  following  rates  :  — 

The  produce 
Loads.  of  Acres. 

12  years  cutting  after  1839  to  1844  =      1,250  annually. 
10       ~  >.         1844  to  1854  =      8,000       —         7 

8       -.  —         1854  to  1862  =r    18,000       —  >        2000 

8       —  —         1862  to  1870  :=    30,000       —  3 

16       —  —         1870  to  1886  ^    52,000       —  SOOO 

18       ~  —         1886  to  1904  =:  120.000       ~  SOOO 
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The  Value  of  Larch  Timber  may  be  seen  from  the  prices  which  the  duke 
received  for  it  for  various  purposes.  In  1606,  the  duke  cut  20  larch  trees  of 
the  Bge  of  64  years,  to  make  the  centres  of  the  middle  arch,  of  90  ft.  span, 
of  the  bridge  that  was  building  across  the  Tay  at  Dunkeld.  They  were  from 
105  ft.  to  109  ft.  in  length,  and  they  contained  from  80  to  90  cubic  feet  of 
timber  each.  After  standing  .or  3  years  as  centres,  they  were  sold  by  public 
sale,  at  2s.  Sd,  per  cubic  foot  In  1810,  Messrs.  Symes  and  Co.,  ship-builders 
in  Leith,  bougnt  11  trees,  producing  1066  cubic  feet,  at  Ss.  per  foot.  In  Fe- 
bruary, 1819,  the  duke  sold  to  Messrs.  Bolton  and  Watt,  and  laid  down  for 
them  at  Evan's  Yard,  London,  4176  cubic  feet  of  larch,  at  3s.  6d.  per  foot, 
for  the  building  of  steam-boats.  Mr.  Ainslie,  ship-builder,  Perth,  bought  500 
trees,  yielding  not  less  than  12ft.  each,  at  Is.  6d.  per  foot ;  the  buyer  paying 
all  expenses  of  cutting  down  and  carrying  away.     The  duke  also  supplied 
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dowD  properly  to  grass,  upon  which  the  sixty  large  trees  sent  to  Woolwich 
had  grown,  the  duke  caused  the  large  roots  to  be  extracted  out  of  it.  After 
they  were  out  of  the  earth,  the  duke  was  struck  with  their  apparent  capability 
of  being  cut  up  into  knees  for  ships ;  and  he  immediately  entreated  the  Navy 
Board  to  try  ttiem  for  that  purpose,  but  the  proposal  was  declined.  Thus 
rejected,  the  fate  of  some  of  these  roots,  in  the  shape  of  knees,  was  curious, 
and  is  thus  described  by  the  duke:  —  'In  1811,  an  American  vessel,  the 
Frances  of  Baltimore,  of  160  tons  register,  a  brig,  sustained  very  considerable 
damage  on  her  voyage  to  Leith,  and  came  in  nearly  a  wreck.  Messrs.  Syroes 
and  Co.,  who  repaired  her,  put  into  her  some  of  these  larch  knees  offered  to 
the  Navy  Board.  The  captain  of  the  vessel  said  he  never  saw  any  wood  of 
so  fine  a  quality,  and  so  applicable  for  knees;  and  he  was  extremely  urgent 
to  know  what  kind  of  wood  it  was,  and  if  he  could  get  any  more  of  it :  but 
they  had  no  more  to  give  him. 

*'  The  Larch  has  been  tried  in  a  small  Waif  as  Masts,  Three  sloops  at  Perth 
were  fitted  up  with  them ;  but,  as  they  all  soon  left  the  Tay,  its  value  as  such 
could  not  be  ascertained. 

**  The  great  and  important  TVial  of  the  Larch,  as  a  valuable  Tree  far  naval 
Timber,  was  made  from  1816  to  1820,  in  the  building  of  His  Majesty's  frigate 
the  Athol.  Her  keel,  masts,  and  yards  were  made  wholly. of  larch.  She  was 
launched  on  the  2l8t  of  November,  1820.  Her  dimensions  are  as  follows :  — 
Length  of  deck,  1 13  ft.  8  in. ;  keel  for  tonnage,  94  fl.  3f  in. ;  extreme  breadth, 
31ft.  6  in. ;  moulded,  31ft.;  depth  of  hold,  8fl.  6in.;  admeasurement, 
499{^  tons.  She  carries  20  guns  of  32  lb.,  6  guns  of  18  lb.,  and  2  guns  of 
6  lb. ;  in  all,  28  guns.  Her  main,  fore,  and  mizen  masts,  with  their  topmasts 
and  topgallant-masts,  and  their  respective  yards,  bowsprit,  sprits,  and  tops, 
tit-booms,  and  spedding-booms,  were  all  of  larch.  She  drew  of  water,  afore, 
8  ft.  11  in. ;  and  abaft,  1 1  ft.  3  in.  When  launched,  her  weight  was  267  tons. 
Many  minute  inspections  took  place  at  different  times,  by  competent  judges, 
of  the  state  of  the  larch  in  the  Athol,  and  all  are  very  laudatory  of  its  qualities 
as  ship  timber.  The  following  important  particulars  regarding  the  larch  in 
general  were  related  by  Mr.  Symes  of  Leith,  after  he  had  inspected  the 
Athol  in  Leith  Roads,  in  July,  1824.  The  larch  becomes  harder  and  more 
durable  by  age  in  a  ship.  It  holds  iron  as  firmly  as  oak ;  but,  unlike  oak,  it 
does  not  corrode  iron.  Iron  bolts  may  be  driven  out  afterwards  perfectly 
clean.  It  does  not  shrink :  the  Athol  had  been  caulked  but  once  in  four 
years.  It  possesses  the  valuable  property  of  resisting  damp,  inasmuch  as  the 
pump-well  was  as  dry  as  the  cabin.  This  is  a  very  important  fact,  as  regards 
the  durability  of  the  ship,  and  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  crew.  The 
beams  and  knees  in  the  gun-deck  were  as  well  finished  as  the  best  joiner's 
work,  and  they  had  no  appearance  of  shrinking  or  straining.  The  Larch,  a 
brig,  the  Diana,  a  steam-vessel,  and  other  ships,  were  afterwards  built  of 
the  larch,  and  all  with  favourable  results. 

InconibustibiUti/  of  Larch  Wood,and  its  Property  of  not  splinlering,  *'  Among 
the  properties  of  larch  which  may  be  considered  as  valuable  in  respect  of 
ship-building,  is  the  one  of  its  being  slow  of  kindling  by  fire.  Though  hot 
embers  be  thrown  on  a  floor  of  larch,  it  will  not  get  suddenly  up  into  a 
blaze,  like  other  kinds  of  fir.  It  is  admirably  adapted  to  be  formed  into 
wooden  steps  for  guard-ships  or  quays,  the  edges  of  them  not  breaking  or 
splintering  like  other  fir  wood.  The  property  of  its  not  splintering  makes 
it  a  valuable  wood  for  the  upper  works  of  men-of-war.  The  splinters  made 
bv  cannon-shot  are  often  more  hurtful  to  the  seamen  in  action  than  the 
shot  themselves.  A  shot-hole  through  larch  closes  and  does  not  splinter. 
Larch  treenails  were  allowed  by  Sir  Robert  Seppings  to  drive  remarkably 
well. 

"  The  Products  arising  from  the  chemical  Treatment  of  Larch  Wood  may  be 
useful  to  the  arts.  The  following  results  were  obtained  by  chemical  experi- 
ments made  by  Mr.  Brown  of  Old  Brompton,  on  the  19th  ot^  March,  1828.  A 
piece  of  larch  wood  of  6  lb.  weight  was  placed  in  a  retort,  which  was  heated 
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to  «  red  heat,  and  31)  cubic  feet  of  olefiaat  ea«  came  over.  Thii  ns  was 
not  Bt  for  the  purposes  of  illumination.  OTcrude  pyrolignous  acid,  there 
was  li  pbt.  Halt  a  gill  of  tar,  of  superior  quality  to  that  made  from  coai, 
and  nb.  fl  az.  of  charcoal  were  the  rest  of  the  ingredients  obtained.  The 
pyrolignouB  acid,  In  the  crude  state,  is  sold  in  large  quanticies  at  7d.  per  gat- 
Ion.  It  may  be  obtained  froui  the  loppings  of  the  larch  trees.  Charcoal,  m 
large  quantities,  varies  in  price  from  U.  Id.  to  1*.  8d.  per  bushel.  Piecca  of 
wood  89  in.  in  length,  and  4  in.  in  diameter,  could  easily  be  converted  into 
charcoal,  for  whicn  there  is  a  demand  in  this  country  to  the  ralue  of 
10,000/.  yearly." 

Some  examples  are  next  given  of  the  eltuHdly,  dwabiStt/,  ilrengA,  and 
reriSence  of  larch  timber ;  but,  as  they  are  at  great  length,  and  iliuatrated  by 
loiDiite  tabula  details,  and  as  the  general  results  have  been  pven  in  a  pre- 
ceding pert  of  this  article,  we  omit  them,  and  refer  the  i^der  to  the  original 
paper  in  the  Highland  Societal  TrantacHoiu,  vol.  li.  p.  165.  to  819. 
etaliMa.   NarLoDdao,  At  Sron.ltltTsn 

tnmiatL.  imlofUK  hadStO.  'u  Bntock 
CMutKlSjaiijiUuilnl,  itliSDft.  liJg£.  In 
eOft-Elgb.    In  Hampihlre, u ariUiDclduy*, 

Uie  dliBirtcr  of  the  trant  S  ft.  In  Sunn,  at 
SiuHX,  u  CowdreT,  It  Ij  SSft.  high,  ultli  ■  I 
pUiHeJ-ltHMft-iifh.  lBWIIUhire,.[Loni 
orLandiin.  In  BodrDTiUhlrr.  atFlltwick  Haui 
In  Bmkihire,  u  Bnr  Wood,  1*  tean  plinud, 
«  leui  pUnlBl,  11  la  M  ft.  high.  lo  Durbw 
Emm.  at  Audl«  End  Xjttn  plantKI,  it  la  I 
pJaniat,  It  [■  u  ft.  hIgL  In  Henrordihln,  *l 
LhedUsKIH  at  [he  inink  « ft.  mm  oflha  bai 
laMaatnMH,a  Donnlnglon  Pult.eO™ 
Sn.  ein.^iHl  or  the  htad  iSft. ;  U  Baliolr  Cai 

(hire,  al  TVnlafii,  SS  fm  ^annd.  tt  It  SD  ft.  _  

w  I*-*  »  ??\'''* .*!""•  '*  ^"  planted,  H  i.  I6h."ii-|gl,.  i;rN^lTnihrahl»7"  amnhn  Park, 
hleWft.hl.h,wlrh  a  Uunk  Sft.  Sin.  m  dlimwer;  al  Worki™  Mahor,  1»  V«nold,  It  UMft. 
blrt,th.ii&iOftmof  tb.tiiink3ft.,«.dorihah«dl01ft.  In  NDrthaii»™hi™.  M  Wali»fl«lil 
i?i*trJ?  JE™,!"'""^'  II  !•  3S  ft  high.  In  NonhuiDberland.  u  HartburATss  Jtm  pUnlnl,  tt  It 
nft,h«b,tb*(U«wi«ar  thi- triuikln.,  andor  iht  hnd47n.  In  PBmhraknhln.  at  Suckpok 
ftl'tSi™^'S£?*J"'  •Othlgh.  In  Shropahire,  atH»nl»1ckOnngB,I0Ta»np1a«l^lt 
V  ^"liyj.  ■*  *"Sg'  ^*'*'  '8  T"n_pliml*d,  It  llBft.  high  J  and  9  ytma  pOnUd,  It  I.  «ft.  high. 
InStaflbiaiMn,  itTnntham,  lllilixrit  hl|h  tliedlancurDfilieUunkaOln  andorihahcad 
SaiL    In  BulHife,  In  the  Burr  Bounic  Otrden,  10  laii  planud,  it  tt  Mft.  htgti  i  ^  nnbaniuab 


-.  It  It  Kft.  high  i  at  Crwmc  SO  ;ean  |4ant< 

planlH],  It  it  tt  ft.  bigti;  at  OthiutoM,  1^ 


ti^^ij-  M  ft"hiih'[^*'siudr^™4  *  ESh"  SLis,  ■;,  3.,-.^-ni';'it;  »d "^VhTiSd 'iii— 

In  ScoMand,  In  the  fciwrimentil  Oarden,  Edfnhurgh,  10  «an  planted,  ft  l>  IBft.  M|h  I  «  Crn- 

t™^lIJSls^  uTsi^hiSi  h  u''^"'^''"    *^   ''^•"^'^^^  """  ""■> "  *"•*■ 

^Xyi'??*^™^'*""'''  "'"  **<*■  •"ghTS  IX^tld'^'fe*^^rJd?H^rt.  hlgti.°wufi 
tnnt3ft.6ln.lBdlaBKt(r.  In  RDxtMrghihin,  at  Hinu.  100  T«n  aid  t  li  goft.  high,  with  a 
trunklllhidlmiMM.  In  Baiilllhlw.alCullen  Home,  M  .mi-i  old.  It  ll  8Sft  high.  In  Perth- 
ftl*^  T'  SFTS?'  ?*?»  pin*  T™  from  BO  ft.  to  upwudi  of  90  rt  riigh :  ml  Taymoulh,  70  raan 
*!,  ft  1.96ft.  high  thedUuBelwnftha  imnk  ♦«.«&.[  and  another  UlSOft  high.  Ini»-.1iir«, 
M6nhMCMUe.itta80n.hlgh.  In  Sutb«.l«Htthire,' at  Dunrobin  Cattle,  tt".  Belt  high,  in 
SUtllngahlre,  at  Blaii  Diumniond,  [DO  Tean  old  It  li  105  ft,  hiili  -  atAlrlhrFT  Caiile  It  U  lOOft, 
hi|b;anduTull.bnlr,  8Sft.  hlgh.-ln  trriand.  In  Tirona,  at  laron'i  Court.il  iaWti.  hlrt-ln 
I>un,  *t  Nantea,  in  the  dur«r,of  M.  Netrllrea,  t6  nan  nlant«l,it  nwS.  hl.h.-ln  luionj. 
70  It  w!^      '**"  '*'•'"'*'"-  Wh—In  AuitS,  u  ilrilckV  th^  1*1  tht.  SO%eait  oH,  It  it 

Commercial  Stalutiet.  Price  of  seeds,  in  London,  3».  per  lb. :  of  one  year's 
seedling  plants,  U.  6d.  per  thousand;  of  two  years'  seedlings,  8j.  6d.  per  thou- 
sand :  tranaplaoted  plants,  from  1  ft.  to  2  ft.  high,  10«.  per  thousand  ;  from 
B  ft.  to  3  ft.  higb,  S5t.  per  tliousand  :  plants  raised  from  Tyrolese  or  Vallais 
seeds,  one  year  transplanted,  5i.  per  hundred.  At  BoUwyller,  two  years'  seed- 
lings, 8  ft.  high,  are  10  francs  per  hundred.    At  New  York,  plants  are  50  cents 
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MHnutmgg.    Mkhx.  K.  Anar.  SyL,&  1 155. ;  Lamb.  Pin.,  ed.  8.,  1 5a ;  and  the  plate  of  this  tiae  id 
our  last  Volaine. 

Spec.  Char,,  4rc,  Leaves  short.  Cones  small,  ovate-roundish,  with  few  scales. 
(Michaux,)  Leaves  from  }  in.  to  }  in.  long.  Cones  from  ^  in.  to  f  in.  long,  and 
from  f  in.  to  }  in.  broad.  A  tree,  with  a  slender  trunk,  and  attaining,  in  Ame- 
rica, as  great  a  height  as  the  European  larch  does  in  Europe.  Introduced 
in  1739,  and  flowering  in  May.  None  of  the  varieties  of  this  species  can  be  at 
all  compared  with  the  European  larch,  in  point  of  utility,  or  even  ornament, 
Varieiies, 

2  L.  a.  1  rubra;  L.  microcirpa Lat&«.  Jfan., p. 388. ;  Plnus  microc&rpa 
PurshFl,Am€r,,S€pt,,p.6^,,Lodd.Cat.;  E^pinette  rouge,  Canada. 
The  small  re^f-coned  American  Larch.  —  The  following  characters 
of  this  variety  are  given  in  Lawson's  Manual:  —  "  Tree,  medium- 
sized,  upright,  of  a  slender,  conical,  or  pyramidal  habit  of  growth,  but 
not  so  much  so  as  in  X.  a.  p^ndula.  branches  horizontal,  or  slightly 
pendulous,  except  the  upper,  which  are  rather  aspiring;  branchlets 
also  pendulous,  and,  together  with  the  branches,  more  numerous  and 
dense  than  those  of  X.  a.  p^ndula.  Bark  smoothish,  of  a  brownish 
grey,  and  lifht  brown  on  tlie  young  twigs.  Leaves  of  a  vivid  grassy 
green,  and  shorter  and  narrower  than  those  of  L.  europae^  Catkins 
very  similar  to  those  of  the  L,  a.  pendula ;  but  the  bractese  of  the 
female  or  young  cones  are  of  a  more  regular  oval  shape.  Ripe  cones 
about  ^  in.  in  length,  easily  detached  from  the  branches,  of  an  oblong 
shape ;  scales  also  somewhat  oblong  or  oval,  light  brown,  slightly 
incurved,  and  rougher,  or  more  distinctly  striated,  than  those  of  the 
black  larch.  Seeds  also  shorter,  or  more  rounded,  and,  together  with 
the  alas,  of  a  lighter  brown.*'  A  native  of  North  America.  Intro- 
duced in  1760,  and  flowerine  in  April.  (LawM.  Man.,p.  388.)  There 
are  trees  of  this  variety  in  the  Duke  of  Athol's  plantations,  which, 
in  1820,  were  50  years  old,  and  did  not  contain  a  third  part  of  the 
timber  of  the  common  larch  of  the  same  a^e.  The  wood,  however, 
is  so  ponderous,  that  it  will  scarcely  swim  in  water. 
t  L.  A  8  pendula  ;  L.  pendula  Laws.  Man.,  p.  387. ;  Pinus  p^dula  JH, 
Hort.  Kew.,  ed.  1.,  lii.  p.  369.,  Fwnk  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.,  ii.  p.  646.,  WiUd, 
Baumz.,  p.  215.,  Lamb,  Pin.,  ed.  2.,  t.49.;  P.  intermedia  Du  Roi 
Harhk.,  u.  p.  115.,  Wang.  Beit.,  p.  42.,  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836  ;  P.  l^ 
rix  nigra  Marsh.  Arb.  Amer.,  p.  203. ;  if  hies  pendula  Pair.  Diet.,  p.  514., 
N.  Du  Ham.,  v.  p.  288. ;  Tamarack,  Amer.  The  black  pendulous* 
branched  American  Larch.  —  According  to  Lawson,  this  is  a  ''  tree  of 
mediumsize,  slender,and  generally  bendmg  towards  the  top.  Branches 
verticillate,few, remote,  and  pendulous;  branchlets  also  thin,  and  more 
pendulous  than  the  branches.  Bark  smooth,  and  very  dark-coloured ; 
that  on  the  youngest  twigs  of  a  dark  purplish  colour,  inclining  to 
grey.  Leaves  like  those  of  the  common  larch  in  shape,  but  rather 
longer,  darker  in  colour,  and  arising  from  shorter  and  much  darker- 
coloured  buds  or  sheaths.  Male  and  female  catkins  small  and  short ; 
the  latter  generally  tinged  with  reddish  purple.  Cones,  when  ripe, 
easily  detached  from  the  branches,  generally  under  }  in.  in  leneth ; 
scales  round,  or  slightly  approaching  to  an  oval  shape,  smoothish,  of 
a  dark  brown  colour,  few,  loose,  and  slightly  incurv^  on  the  mar- 
gins ;  bracteas  much  shorter  than  the  scales,  of  a  somewhat  l>Tate 
shape ;  waved  on  the  margins,  and  tipped  with  a  short,  soft,  acute 
point.  Seed  considerably  smaller  than  tnat  of  L.  europae^  and  of  an 
oblong  shape ;  alae,  or  wings,  of  a  brownish-purple  colour.  Native  of 
North  America.  Introduced  into  Britain  in  1739.  The  X.  a.  pendula 
grows  only  in  the  colder  parts  of  North  America,  being  entirely  con- 
fined to  the  northward  of  40°  of  latitude ;  and  is  found  in  greatest 
abundance  in  mountainous  parts,  on  rather  moist  and  inferior  soils. 
The  timber  of  X.  a.  pendula  is  of  a  darkish  brown  colour,  waved,  very 
tough,  durable,  and,  where  it  is  plentiful,  preferred,  for  general  pur- 
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poses,  to  any  of  the  American  pines  or  firs  which  grow  in  the  same 
parts."  (Laws,  Manual^  p.  388.)  Mr.  Blair,  when  in  Canada,  was 
informed  that  the  wood  of  thb  tree  is  preferred  to  maple,  hickory^ 
or  beech,  as  fuel  for  the  steam-boats  on  the  St.  Lawrence.  {Blair 
in  Gard,  Mag,,  vol.  viii.  p.  488.)  In  Mr.  M'Nab's  article  on  the 
local  distribution  of  different  species  of  trees  in  the  native  forests  of 
America,  published  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture,  he  states 
that  on  a  flattened,  low,  moist  meadow,  on  this  line  of  road,  was  an 
extensive  forest  of  the  tamarack,  or  black  American  larch,  which 
he  calls  Xarix  pendula,  tall  straggling  trees,  with  stems  not  exceeding 
1  ft.  8  in.  in  circumference.  "  Through  the  tract  of  country  which  we 
have  passed,"  he  adds, "  this  tree  was  by  no  means  plentiml,  haviiu; 
only  seen  four  masses  of  them,  and  these  very  distant  from  each 
other :  all  were  in  similar  situations."  (Quart,  Joum,  of  Agr,,  vol. 
V.  p.  601.) 
t  L.  a,  Sprolifcra  ;  L,  prollfera  Malcolm,  Tke proHferoutA)mnched  Larch. — 
In  this  variety,  the  axis  of  the  cones  is  prolonged  in  the  form  of  a 
shoot ;  a  kind  of  monstrosity  which  is  found  in  all  the  varieties  of 
X.  americ^na,  and  also  occasionally,  as  Richard  has  shown,  in  some 
species  of  ^^bies  and  Picea.  The  plant  in  the  Horticultural  Society's 
Garden,  after  being  12  years  planted,  is  15ft.  high. 

Detcrwthn,  S^c,  Michaux  describes  the  American  larch  as  a  tall  slender 
tree,  with  a  trunk  80  ft.  or  100  ft.  high,  and  only  2  ft.  or  3  ft.  in  diameter.  Its 
numerous  branches,  except  near  the  summit,  are  horizontal  or  declining. 
The  bark  is  smooth  and  shining  on  the  trunk  and  larger  branches,  but  rugged 
on  the  smaller  branches.  The  leaves  are  flexible,  and  shorter  than  those  of 
the  European  species.  The  cones  are  small  and  erect ;  green  in  spring,  and 
eenerally  brown  when  ripe,  but  sometimes  they  are  found  of  a  violet  colour. 
The  wood,  Michaux  says,  is  equal  to  that  of  the  European  larch,  being  exceed- 
ingly strong,  and  sinsularlv  durable.  The  American  larch  is  most  abundant 
m  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  and  the  district  of  Maine ;  but,  though  the 
soil  is  well  adapted  to  its  growth,  it  does  not  form  the  hundredth  part  of  the 
ilbi^tinse  in  these  latitudes.  According  to  the  elder  Michaux's  observations, 
in  his  journey  to  Hudson*s  Bay,  it  is  only  beyond  the  St.  Lawrence,  parti- 
cularly near  Lake  St.  John,  and  the  Great  and  the  Little  Lake  Misstassin, 
that  it  begins  to  abound,  and  to  form  masses  of  wood,  some  of  which  are 
several  miles  in  extent.  It  is  abundant  in  Newfoundland,  in  nearly  the  same 
latitude.  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  coldest  and  eloomiest  expo- 
sures in  the  mountainous  tracts  of  Virginia,  are  the  limits  of  its  appearance 
towards  the  south  ;  but  it  is  rare  in  these  states :  and,  in  Lower  Jersey  and 
the  vicinity  of  New  York,  it  is  seen  only  in  the  swamps  of  white  cedar 

(Cnpressus  /huyoides),  with  which  it  is  scantUy  mingled.  According  to 
Wsh,  the  two  forms  of  this  species,  though  united  in  one  by  Michaux,  are 
specifically  and  constantly  dijBferent.  He  never  saw  them  both  growing  in  the 
same  place,  or  even  near  one  another.  Z.  a.  pendula  was  introduced  by 
Peter  CoUinson,  in  1739;  and  the  original  tree  planted  by  him  at  Peck- 
bam  was  afterwards  removed  to  Mill  Hill ;  where  it  was  cut  down,  says 
Sir  James  Edward  Smith,  **  about  the  year  1800,  to  make  a  rail,  by  its 
sapient  possessor.  The  abundance  of  seeds,"  he  adds,  '*  which  it  annually 
produced  might  have  been  a  far  more  lasting  source  of  profit,  as  few  exotic 
trees  are  more  worthy  of  cultivation.  It  was  from  this  tree  that  Solander 
first  described  Z.  a.  pendula  as  a  distinct  species,  Z.  a.  rilkbra  not  having 
been  introduced  till  1760.  The  original  tree  of  this  latter  variety  was  planted 
by  John  Duke  of  Argyll  at  Whitton,  where  Sir  James  Edward  Smith  and 
Mr.  Lambert  saw  it  early  in  the  present  century,  and  where  we  examined 
it  on  the  21st  of  July,  1837,  and  found  it  between  40  ft.  and  50  ft.  high.  The 
wood,  in  America,  and  especially  in  Canada,  according  to  Michaux,  is  con- 
sidered among  the  most  valuable  timber,  and  has  no  fault  except  its  weight. 
In  the  district  of  Maine,  it  is  more  esteemed  than  any  other  resinous  wood, 
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for  the  knees  of  vessels ;  and  Michaux  thinks  that  it  would  be  much  more 
employed  in  America  than  it  is,  if  it  were  not  comparatively  rare  there.  In 
Britain,  it  can  only  be  considered  as  a  curious  or  ornamental  tree.  Seeds 
are  sometimes  ripened  in  this  country,  and  are  also  sometimes  imported ;  in 
consequence  of  which,  both  varieties  are  not  uncommon  in  the  nurseries. 

StatitHca.  hiriat  ameriehna  rUra.  In  tb«  environs  of  London.  At  Syon,  it  it  67  ft.  high, 
the  diameter  of  the  trunlc  1  ft.  3  in.,  and  of  the  head  35  ft.  Tbia  tree  ia  figured  in  our  last  Volume. 

—  South  of  London.  In  Surrey,  at  Farnham  Castle,  35  yean  planted,  it  is  90  ft.  high,  the  diameter 
of  the  trunk  1  ft.  8  in. ;  at  Bagshot  Parle,  16  years  planted,  it  is  95  ft.  high :  at  Claremont,  it  is  70  ft. 
high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  1  ft.  6  in.,  and  of  the  head  40  ft.  In  the  Isle  of  Jersey,  in  Saunders's 
NurMry,  10  years  planted,  it  is  24 ft.  high.  —North  of  London.  In  Bedfordshire,  at  Southill,  it  is 
65  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  9  ft.  6  in.,  and  of  the  head  65  ft.  In  Warwickshire,  at  Combe 
Abbey,  60  years  planted,  it  is  84  ft.  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  S  ft.,  and  of  the  head  4£  ft.  In  Wor- 
cestershire, at  Croome,  40  years  planted,  it  is  90  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  1  ft.  6  In.,  and  of 
the  head  SO  ft.  —  In  Scotland,  in  the  environs  of  Edinburgh,  at  Dalbousie  Cantle,  15  Tears  planted, 
it  is  19  ft.  high.  —  In  Ireland,  in  the  OlasneTin  BoUnic  Garden,  90  years  old,  it  to  16  ft.  high.  At 
Cypress  Grove,  near  Dublin,  it  is  40  ft.  high.  In  King's  County,  at  CharleviUe  Forest,  45  yean 
planted,  it  U  94  ft.  high. 

LdHjr  ameticitnanindMia.  In  England.  In  Berkshire,  at  White  KnlghU,  34  years  planted,  it  to 
48  ft.  high.  In  SUObrdshlre,  atlVentham,  26  years  planted,  it  to  40  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the 
trunk  I  ft.  4  in.,  and  of  the  head  25  ft.    In  Worcester,  at  Croome,  35  years  planted,  it  to  40  ft.  high. 

—  In  Scotland,  in  the  ExperimenUl  Garden,  Edinburgh.  6  years  planted,  it  to  12  ft.  high.  —  In  Ire. 
land.  AtTerenur^  near  Dublin,  15  years  planted,  it  is  10  ft.  high.  In  Louth,  at  Oriel  Temple, 
56  years  ptonted,  it  is  62  ft.  high. 

Commercial  Statiitics,  Price  of  seeds,  in  London,  2s,  6d,  per  oz. ;  of  plants, 
lOs,  per  iOO.  At  BoUwyller,  plants  are  2  francs  each ;  and  at  New  York, 
75  cents. 

Genus  V. 


CE^DRUS  BarreL    The  Cedar.    Lin.  Syst.  Monce^cia  Monad^hia. 

TdetHiflcation.    Barrelier  Plants?  per  Galium,  &c.,  obsenratSB,  Ac.,  Ic,  499. 

ilfnonsfma.    Plnus  JJn,,  in  part;  Jldes  Poir.,  in  part ;  Irkrix  Tbsms.,  in  part  s  CMre,  IV. ;  Ceder, 

Oer. 
DerivaUom.    Some  suppose  the  word  Cedrus  to  be  derived  firom  Cedron,  a  brook  in  Judea,  on  the 

banks  of  vhlch  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  was  once  nlenttftil :  others  (see  M.  7%ii»  Gtou,  Boc,  p^  366). 

fkom  kaiS,  I  bum  j  fttmi  the  wood  of  some  or  the  kinds  of  cedar  being  burned  as  Snocnsc :  and 

others,  from  the  Arabic  Jketfrovm,  or  kidre,  power.  (See  Golius  Lexicon  Arah.^  coL  1861.) 

Deicription,  Majestic  evergreen  trees ;  natives  of  Asia  and  Africa,  with 
large  spreading  branches.  Extremely  ornamental,  and  one  species  producing 
excellent  timber. 

t   i.  C  LiBA^Ni  Barr.    The  Cedar  of  Lebanon. 

Ideid^leatiom.  BarreL  Ic,  499. ;  Edw.  Omlth.,  1 18&  ;  Lawson's  Manual,  p.  380L :  Bon  Jardinier. 
ed.  1837,  p.  98L  r-         >  » 

Sgmmymet.  Ptnus  CMrus  Lin.  Sp.  PL,  1490,  Synt,,  ed.  Reich.,  4.  p.  174.,  SmiUt  In  Bee^t  CMn. 
HuiU,  Eva.  S^L,  p.  311.,  Ait.  Hort  Ke%o.^  3.  p.  389.,  Fi/m.  Sp.  PL,  5.  p.  345i,  WiOd.  BerL 
BmtwK.,  p.  214. ;  P.  fMito  fasciculktto,  Ac.  Du  Rtri  Harbk.,  ed.  Pott,  2.  p.  19a ;  lArix  CMrus 
MilL  Diet.,  No.  3.;  JUrix  orienUlto  Ttmm.  Ins.,  p.  586.,  Du  Ram.  Arb.,  1.  p.  SS2.;  CMrua 
nt&gna  Dod.  Pempi.,  867. :  C.  conifera  Bank.  Pin.,  p.  49a,  ^taii  Hi$L»  p.  1404.  i  C.  phoenloea 
Benealm.  Sp.,  p.  47. ;  CMrus  BeiL  IL,  p.  16SL,  Cam.  Epii.,  p.  57. ;  AiAet  CMrus  Poir.  Diet, 
Encyc.,  &  p.  5ldL,  N.  Du  Ham.,  5.  p.  287.,  LimU.  in  Patft.  (^. 

Engratfimg$.  Du  Ham.  Arb.,  1. 1.  139L ;  Trew  Ehret,  1 1.  4.  28.  60.  and  61.:  Nov.  Act  A.  N.  C. 
£  Appu,  t.  1&  C  1.  7.  11, 12.,  and  14. ;  BarreL  Ic.,  1 499. ;  Edw.  Omlth.,  1 18&  |  Lamb.  Pin.,  ed.  2.. 
t.  5L  ;  our  >lEg.  2267.  ;  and  the  plates  of  this  tree  in  our  last  Volume^ 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc,  Leaves  tufted,  perennial.  Cones  ovate,  abrupt;  their  scales 
close- pressed.  Crest  of  the  anthers  ovate,  flat,  erect.  (Smith.)  Cones 
ovate,  from  3  in.  to  5  in.  long,  and  from  2  in.  to  2^  in.  broad.  Seeds  of  an 
irregular  triangular  form ;  nearly  ^  in.  long,  with  a  very  broad  membrana- 
ceous wing.  Cotyledons  6.  A  tree,  a  native  of  Syria,  on  Mount  Lebanon  ; 
and  of  the  north  of  Africa,  on  Mount  Atlas.     Introduced  before  1683. 

VtarieHes. 

IC.  L.2  film  argSnteis  has  the  leaves  of  a  silvery  iiue  both  above  and 
below.  There  are  very  laree  trees  of  this  variety  at  Whitton  and 
Pain's  Hill,  and  a  dwarf  bushy  one,  remarkable  for  its  silvery  aspect, 
at  the  Countess  of  Shaftesbury's  villa  (formerly  die  residence  of 
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Thomioa  the  poet),  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  at  Rjchmond,  of 
which  there  is  ■  portrait  in  our  last  Volume.  It  is  singular  that  the 
nurseryiDen  have  never  taken  the  trouble  to  raise  plants  from  the 
•eeds,  or  from  acions,  of  this  very  beautiful  variety. 
I  C.  I>.  3  nana  is  a  very  dwarf  variety,  of  which  we  have  only  seen  one 
plant  at  Uendon  Itectorjr,  Middlesex,  which,  10  or  12  years  old, 
IS  only  from  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  high,  making  shoots  from  S  in.  to  3  in.  in  « 

Other    VaneHei..     At  Pepper   Harrow,  in    Surrey,    the   seat  of  Lord 
Viscount  Middleton,  there  are  a  Rreat  many  cedar  trees,  aome  of  which 
are  quite  fostigiate  in  their  habit  of  growth,  resembling  immense  cypresses; 
while  others  have  the  branches  depressed  at  thnr  insertion  in  the  trunlc,  and 
their  eitremities  pendulous  like  those  of  the  hemlock  spruce.     Some  ere 
dwarf  and  bushy,  and  others  very  tall,  with  comparatively  few  branches ;  the 
leaves  of  some  are  dark  green,  while  those  of  others  are  quite  giaucou*. 
The  cones  are  of  very  different  sizes.     These  variations  arise,  no  doubt, 
simply  from  the  tendency  of  the  cedar  to  sport  when  raised  from  seed  ;  a* 
aimilHr  variations  are  always  found,  more  or  leas,  wherever  the  cedar  hna  been 
planted  in  considerable  quantities.     In  the  Garden  Lemonnier,  at  Versailles, 
u    a   cedar  about  30  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  2  ft.  in  circumference  at  the 
base.     It  is  apparently  very  old,  and  has  a  knotty  stunted  appearance,  like 
the  gnarled  branches  of  an  aged  oak.     It  has  never  produced  seeds   (Ann 
iTHort.,  xvi.  p.  337),  and  is  most  probably  only  a  vanation. 
Deicnption.     A  widely  spreading  tree,  generally  from  50  ft.  to  80  ft.  high  j 
and,  when  standing  singly,  covering  a  space  with  its  branches,  the  diameter  of 
which  is  often  much  greater  than  its  height.     Hie  leading  shoot,  in  young 
trees,KDnera]l}'  inclines  to  one  aide,  but  it  becomes  erect,  as  the  tree  increases 
in  hd^t    It  IS  covered  with  a  brownish 
bail,  which  becomes  cracked  as  the  tree  ssen 

advances  inege.  The  horizontal  branches, 
or  limbs,  when  the  tree  is  exposed  on 
erery  side,  are  vtry  large  in  proportion 
to  the  trunk:  they  are  disposed  in 
distinct  layers,  or  stages,  ana  the  dis- 
tance  to  which  they  extend  diminishes 
as  they  approach  the  top ;  thus  forming 
a  pyramidal  head,  broad  in  proportion 
to  Its  height.  The  extremities  of  tTie 
lower  branches,  in  auch  trees,  generally 
rest  on  die  ground,  bent  down  by  their 

own  weight;  but  they  do  not  root  into  it.  The  summit,  in  young  trees,  is 
Hiiry;  but  in  old  trees  it  becomes  broad  and  flattened.  When  the  cedar  of 
Lebanon  is  drawn  up  amon^  other  trees,  it  produces  a  clean  straight  trunk, 
differing  only  in  appearance  from  that  of  the  larch  in  the  colour  of  its  barkj 
but  having  been  long  considered  more  as  an  ornamental  than  a  useful  tree.  It 
is  seldom  found  planted  in  masses,  or  intermixed  with  other  trees  in  planta- 
tions. If  a  branch  of  the  cedar  is  cutoff*,  it  is  stated  in  Lambert's  Pntu,that 
"  the  part  remaining  in  the  trunk  gradually  loosens  itself,  and  assumes  a 
round  form  resembling  a  potato;  and,  if  the  bark  covering  it  be  struck  smartly 
with  &  hammer,  the  knot  lews  out."  This  bet,  Mr.  Lambert  states,  was 
coDUnunicated  to  him  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks ;  but  he  adds  that  he  had  tried 
the  experiment  himself.  The  brenchlets  are  disposed  in  a  flat  Ian-like 
manner  on  the  branches  ;  and,  as  they  are  numerous  and  thickly  set  with 
leaves,  single  detached  trees  appear,  at  a  little  distance,  a  dense  mass  of 
foliage.  ^B  leaves  are  straight,  about  1  in.  long,  slender,  nearly  cylindrical, 
tapering  to  a  point,  and  are  on  short  footstalks :  they  are  genenlly  of  a  daii 
grass  green ;  but,  in  the  variety  called  the  silver  cedar,  they  have  a  beautiful 
gluicous  hue.     The  leaves,  which  remain  two  years  on  the  branches,  are  at 
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lint  produced  in  tufta ;  the  buds  rrom  which  the;  spring  bavins  the  amiev 
Slice  of  abortive  shoou,  which,  instead  of  becmning  branchefl,  oaiy  pTDducc  a 
tuft  of  leaves  pressed  closdv 


together  in  a  kind  of  whorl. 
These   buds   c       ' 


several  vears  in  succession, 
to  produce  every  spring  a 
new  tuft  of  leaves,  placed 
above  those  of  the  preceding 
year;  and  thus  each  bua 
may  be  said  to  make  aslight 
growth  annually,  but  so 
,  slowly,  that  it  can  scarcely 
be  percaved  to  have  ad- 
vanced a  line  in  length; 
hence,  many  of  these  ouds 
may  be  found  on  old  trees, 

whichhaveeiahtorteorings,  ^   _       _^ 

CKh  ring  being  the  growth 

of  one  year ;  and  sometimes  they  ramify  a  little.     At  length,  sooner  or  later 
the^  produce  the  male  and  female  flowers.     The  male  catkins  are  aimple, 
solitary,  of  a  reddish  hue,  about  2  in.  long,  terminal,  and  turning  upwards. 
They  are  composed  of  a  great  number  of  sessile,  imbricated  stameas,  on  a 
common  axis.     Each  stamen  is  furnished  with  an  anther  with  2  cells,  which 
open  lengthwise  by  their  tower  part;  and  each  terminates  in  a  sort  of  crest 
poindng  upwards.      The  pollen  is  yellowish,  and  is  produced  in  great  abun- 
dance.    The  female  catkins  are  short,  erect,  roundish,  and  rather  oval :  they 
change,   after   fecundation,  into  ovate-oblong  cones,  which,  when  they  ap- 
proach maturity,  become  from  SJ  in.  to  5  in.  long.     The  cones  are  of  a  greyish 
brown,  with  a  plum-coloured  or  pinkish  bloom  when  young,  which  they  lose 
as  they  approach  maturity:  they  are  composed  of  a  series  of  coriaceous  im- 
bricated scales,  laid  flat,  and  firmly  pressed  against  each  other  in  an  oblique 
spiral  direction.     The  scales  are  very  broad,  obtuse,  and  truncated  at  the 
summit;  very  thin,  and  slightly  denticulated  at  the  edge;  and  reddish  and 
shining  on  the  flat  part.     Each  scale  contwns  2  seeds,  each  surmounted  by  a 
very  thin  membranaceous  wing,  of  which   the  upper  part  is  very  broad,  and 
the  lower  narrow,  enveloping  the  greater  part 
of  the  seed.     The  cones  ere  very  firmly  at- 
tached  to  the  branches :    they  neither  open 
nor  fall  off  as  in  the  other  ^bi^tinse;  but,  when 
ripe,  the  scales  become  loose,  and  drop  gradu- 
ally, leaving  the  axis  of  the  cone  still  fixed  on 
the  branch.     The  seeds  are  of  an  irregular, 
but  somewhat  triangular,  form,  nearly  I J  in. 
long,  of  a  lightish  brown  colour.     Every  part 
of  ^e  cone  abounds  with  resin,  which  some- 
times exudes  jrom  between  the  scales.     The 
female  catkins  are  produced  in  October,  but 
the  cones  do  not  appear  till  the  end  of  the 

second  year;  and,  if  not  gathered,  they  will  n*  EmtliU adar 

remain  attached  to  the  tree  for  several  years. 

The  tree  does  not  begin  to  produce  cones  till  it  is  25  or  30  years  old;  and. 
even  then,  the  seeds  in  suco  cones  are  generally  imperfect,  and  it  is  not  till 
after  several  years  of  bearing,  that  seeds  from  the  conesof  young  trees  can 
be  depended  on.  Some  cedars  produce  only  male  catkins,  and  these  in  im- 
mense abuodance;  others  only  female  CRtkins;  and  some  both.  There  are 
trees  at  Whitton,  Pepper  Harrow,  and  other  places,  which,  though  upwards 
of  100  years  old,  and  of  vigorous  growth,  have  scarcely  ever  produced  eithtf 
male  or  female  catkins.     ITie  duration  of  the  cedar  is  supposed  to  extend  to 
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Tie  rate  of  growth  of  the  cedar  is  generaLy  conndared  slow ;  but,  under 
farourable  circumstance*,  it  is  at  least  as  rapid  as  that  of  other  resinoua 
trees.  Loiseleur  Deslongchamps,  in  hig  very  able  article  on  the  cedar  in 
the  Xouveau  Du  Hamet,  compares  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  tree  in  'Eag- 
land  and  France,  by  showing  the  increase  in  a  given  ^ro 

number  of  jrears  of  the  trees  at  Chels^  and  of  that 
in  the  Jardin  dea  Plsntes.  The  trees  in  the  Chelsea  , 
Garden  were  planted  in  1683,  being  then  3ft.  high; 
and,  in  1766,  two  of  them  were  upwards  of  ISft-ein.*^ 
in  girt  at  2  ft.  from  the  ground,  and  their  branches  ~ 
extended  more  than  80  ft.  on  every  side ;  which 
branches,  Miller  odds,  "  though  thev  were  produced 
l2fl.or  Hfl.  above  the  surface,  did,  at  every  termi- 
nation, hang  very  near  the  ground,  and  thereby  afford 
a  goodly  shade  in  the  hottest  season  of  the  year."  The  cedar  in  the  Jardin 
des  Plantes  measured,  in  1786,at  the  ground,r4ft.  Bin.  French  (about  5ft. 
English)  in  circumference;  in  1  BOS,  according  to  M.  Dutour  (Kom,  Dkt. 
tPHut.  Wit,  iv.  p.  449.),  it  was  7  ft.  lOin.  (nearly  8  ft.  6in.);  and  in  1B12, 
when  it  was  78  years  old,  it  was  8  ft,  8  in.  (9  ft.  +1  in.)  In  1834,  according 
to  the  Return  Paper  we  received  from  M.  Mirbel,  the  same  tree,  then  exactly 
100  years  old,  was  IDA.  6  in.  (II  ft.  4  in.)  in  turcunference (  and  the  largest 
of  the  Chelsea  cedars,  in  the  same  year,  was  nearly  15  ft.  in  circumfemce, 
they  being  upwards  of  150  years  old  The-  rapid  growth  of  the  Chelsea 
cedars  during  the  first  83  years  is  accounted  for  by  the  cuvrumstance  of  thdr 
standing  near  a  pond,  into  which  th^  roots  extended  ;  and,  when  this  pond 
was  filled  up  (which  it  was  a  few  years  aftw  1766,  when  Miller  measured 
them),  their  growth  was  instantly  checked  ;  and  so  much  so,  that,  in  1793, 
when  measured  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  the  largest  was  only  12ft.  ll^in.  in 
circumference,  having  in-  3J2I 

creased  only  £)in.  in  30 
years.  The  cedar  in  the 
Jardin  des  Plantes,  thou^ 
the  most  celebrated,  is  not 
the  largest  in  France: 
another  plant,  brought 
(Von)  England  b^  Jussieu 
fit  the  same  tune,  and 
planted  in  the  garden  of 
the  Chateau  de  Hondgay, 
had  a  trunk,  in  I83S,  when 
measured  bv  M.  Murat, 
nearly  17ft.  Freneh(18ft. 
5  in,  English)  in  circum- 
ference at  4  ft.  from  the 
ground.  It  had  lost  its 
reading  shoot,and  was  only 
alittieliigher  than  the  tree 

in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes.  7^  Craami  cedar 

The  two  largest  cedars  at 

Whitton,  which,  in  1637,  were  105  years  old  from  the  seed  (see  p.  57.), 
were  upwards  of  70  ft.  high,  with  trunks  14  ft.  6  in.  in  circumference  at  S  ft. 
from  the  ground.  The  pinaster,  Scotch  pine,  silver  fir,  and  larch,  at 
Whitton,  in  the  same  soil  and  situation,  had  not  made  nearly  so  much  timber; 
though  it  is  proper  to  state  that  these  last  kinds  had  rather  less  rooin  than 
the  cedars.  One  of  the  largest  of  these  cedars  was  blown  down  in  the  violent 
storm  of  wind  in  November,  1836,  The  lower  part  of  the  trunk,  after  being 
aquared.measured  nearly  4ft.  on  thesidej  and  the  annual  growths  were  so 
large,  that  20  of  them  measured  across  ejin.  The  largest  of  these  annual 
layers  was  no  less  thai)  i  in.,  and  the  smalleal  exceeded  J  in.     A  plank  of  this 
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most,  remtrfcable  tree  wan  kindlv  preMnted  to  in  by  the  proprietor,  J.  Ooit- 
ling,  Eaq, ;  on  a  portion  of  which  we  made  several  experimeats,  which  proved 
'    ■     '  y  inferior  '         '        '    ^ 


pine,i 


1  point  of  strength 
the    cominon  Engliah-grown   Scotch 


d  the  remainder  we  have  had  n 


a  Cable.     The  colour  and  the  ET^in  of 

the  wood  are  precisely  the  rameastoose  of 
a  specimen  accompanied  by  eonea  and  leaves 
received  by  Mr.  Lambot  torn  Morocco. 
At  St.  Ann's  Hill  is  a  cedar  planted  by  Che 
Honourable  Mrs.  Fas,  in  1794,  whi^,  \i. 
IS3*,  was  50  ft.  high,  diaooeter  of  the 
trunk  3  ft.  6  in.,  and  of  the  head  72  ft.  . 
At   Redleaf,   near   Penshurst,   there    are 

cedars  which,  in  1837,  were  Sfift.  high,  nt  HamnumniOi  CtJar 

and   girted   4  ft.   6  in.  at  3  fl.   from   the 

ground.  These  were  raised  from  seeds  exactly  SO  years  before,  by  the  pro- 
prietor, W.  Welis,  Esq.,  who  purchased  the  cone  from  which  the  seeds  were 
taken  in  a  London  seed-shop  in  1B16.     Another  cedar  at  Redleaf,  after  being 

Slanted  87  years,  when  under  3  ft.  high,  ii  5S  ft.  high,  and  5  ft.  6  in.  in  circum- 
irence  at  3  ft.  from  the  ground.  In  Scotland  and  Ireland,  in  sheltered  situs- 
tioni,  and  on  good  toil,  tlie  growth  of  the  cedar  is  found  to  he  nearly  aa  npid 
M  that  of  the  larch.  When  the  leading  shoot  of  the  cedar  is  broken,  it 
does  not  form  another,  and  ceases  to  grow  in  height.  The  cedar  in  the  Jardin 
des  Plantea,  which  lout  its  leader  at  the  commencement  of  the  French  revo- 
lution, has  not  increased  in  height  since;  but  its  branches  have  exteoded 
*5ft.  French  (nearly  50  ft.  English)  on  each  aide,  giving  a  diameter  to  the 
head  of  nearly  100  ft. 

The  most  rcmarkuble  cedars  in  point  of  age,  near  London,  are  those  in 
the  Chelsea  Botanic  Garden,  now  in  a  state  of  rapid  decay  ;  and  of  which 
fig.  2870.  is  a  portrait  to  the  scale  of  1  in.  to  50  ft.  There  was  till  lately  a 
fine  old  tree  at  Hammersmith,  in  the  garden  of  a  house  which  was  formerly 
occupied  by  Bishop  Atterbury,  of  which  fig.  8278.  is  a  portrait  from  an  en- 
graving by  Strutt.  There  ia  a  very  old  c^ar  at  Enfield  (^,  B26B.),  by  some 
supposed  to  be  older  than  the  Chelsea  cedars.  g^j 

At  Croome,  in  Worcestershire,  there  is  a  cedar 
remarkable  for  its  magnitude,  and  the  naked- 
ness of  its  branches,  of  wbich_;^.  8271.  isa 
portrait  reduced  from  a  drawing  Kindly  made 
for  us  hy  Miss  Rsdcliffe  of  Worcester.  The 
tallest  cedar  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London 
is  one  at  Kenwood,  figured  in  our  last  Volume,, 
'which  is95f^.  high;  and  the  handsomest  is 
one  at  t>yon,  also  figured  in  our  last  Volume, 
and  of  which  fig.  SS68.  is  a  portrait  reduced 
to  the  same  scale  aa  the  other  figures  of  cedars 
here  eiven.     In   Scotland,  the  largest   cedars 

are  at  Hopetoun  House,  and  in  Ualteith  Park ;  "*  ''^  '^'*^- 

andthereisa  very  handsome  one,  comparatively  young,  on  the  estate  of  Gray, 
in  Forfarshire,  of  which  fig.  2273.  is  a  portrait,  reduced  fiim  a  drawing  sent 
to  us  by  Mr.  Robertson,  gardener  to  Earl  Gray,  at  Kinlauns  Castle.  The 
largest  cedars  in  Ireland  are  believed  to  be  those  at  Castletown,  the  seat 
of  Colonel  Conolly ;  or  at  Mount  Anville,  the  seat  of  Counsellor  West, 

Geography.  The  cedar  of  Lebanon  is  generally  supposed  to  grow  no 
where  but  on  that  mountain;  but  it  was  discovered,  m  1832,  on  aeveral 
mountains  of  the  same  group,  hy  N.  Bov£,  ex-director  of  agriculture  of  Ibra- 
ham  Pafha,  at  Cairo.  In  passing  from  Sakhlehfi  to  Der-el-Kbamer,  on 
the  afternoon  of  October  1 1.,  M.  Bov^  passed  through  a  valley,  the  r%ht 
side  of  which  was  bounded  by  a  mountain,  and  on  its  summit  some  thou- 
sands of  cedars  of  Lebanon  were  growing,  covered  vnth  ca^ns.    "  These 
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troes,"  he  says,  <*are  from  3  ft.  to  16ft.  French,  in  circumference,  and 
their  height  exceeds  50  ft.  French.  I  suppose,"  be  adds/,  *'  that  they  owe 
their  preservation  to  their  being  situated  on  a  mountain  diif&cult  of  access, 
and  at  a  distance  from  towns  where  their  wood  could  be  used,  and  to  which 
from  their  present  habitat,  it  could  now  be  only  transported  on  the  backs 
of  animals."  (Ann.  Scien.  Nat,,  2.  s.,  yol.  i.  p.  235.)  The  cedar  has  also  been 
lately  discovered  on  Mount  Atlas,  whence  cones,  and  specimens  of  the 
branches,  leaves,  and  wood,  have  been  sent  by  Mr.  Drummond  Hay,  the 
British  consul  at  Tangier,  to  Mr.  Lambert ;  and  specimens  have  also  been 
received  from  Morocco  by  P.  B.  Webb,  Esq.  The  probability  is,  that  the 
range  of  the  tree  not  only  extends  over  the  whole  ot  that  group  of  moun- 
tains which  is  situated  between  Damascus  and  Tripoli  in  Syria,  and  which 
includes  the  Libanus  and  Mounts  Amanus  and  Taurus  of  antiquity,  and 
various  other  mountains,  but  that  its  distribution  on  the  mountainous  re- 

E'ons  of  the  north  of  Africa  is  extensive ;  though  of  the  botany  of  these 
tter  r^ons  scarcely  anything  is  at  present  known.  The  ancient  writers 
who  mention  the  c^ar  state  that  it  had  many  different  habitats;  and 
Theophrastus  and  Pliny  make  it  a  native  of  Egypt,  Crete,  Cyprus,  &c. ; 
but,  as  they  included  the  junipers,  and  probably  several  other  trees,  under 
the  general  name  of  Cedrus,  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  their  testimony. 
The  cedar  has  been  said  by  some  authors,  both  Continental  and  British, 
to  be  a  native  of  Mounts  Amanus  and  Taurus,  and  of  Siberia;  but,  though 
the  first  statement  is  probably  true,  the  second,  as  will  hereafter  be  shown, 
is  decidedly  erroneous.  Loiseleur  Deslongchamps  in  the  Nouveau  Du 
Hamel,  and  Baudrillart  in  the  Dictionnaire  des  Eaux  et  ForiU,  inform  us 
that  Belon  found  the  cedar  growing  on  Mount  Amanus  and  Mount  Taurus ; 
and  that  Pallas  states,  in  his  ObterwUions  fmtet  dans  un  Voyage,  &c.,  that 
he  found  it  in  the  countries  between  the  Wolga  and  the  Tobol,  in  Siberia, 
and  on  the  Altaic  Mountains,  Baudrillart  adding  that  he  had  been  informed. 
by  a  Russian  officer  in  the  administration  of  the  forests,  that  the  nf  ood  of  the 
cedars  found  in  Siberia  was  so  soft  and  so  brittle,  as  to  be  unfit  for  the  con- 
struction of  ships.  Mr.  Lambert  also  quotes  Pallas,  to  prove  that  the  cedar, 
in  Siberia,  does  not  thrive  so  well  in  dry  as  in  moist  ground. 

Belon,  who  wrote  about  1550,  mentions  the  cedar  among  the  "  singulari- 
ties "  observed  by  him  during  his  travels  in  the  East  (see  Let  Ohserv,,  &c,, 
p.  162. 166.) ;  and  states  that  it  grows  not  only  on  Mount  Libanus,  "on  which 
some  remain  even  to  this  day,  planted,  as  it  is  thought,  by  Solomon  himself; " 
but  also  "  on  the  mountains  Taurus  and  Amanus,  in  cold  stony  places." 
He  adds  that  the  merchants  of  the  factory  of  Tripoli,  in  Syria,  told  him 
that  **  the  cedar  grew  on  the  declivity  of  Mount  Lebanon  next  that  city, 
and  that  the  inhabitants  of  Syria  made  boats  of  it,  for  want  of  the  pine 
tree."  In  Belon's  treatise,  De  Arboribut  Comferit,  published  in  1553,  the 
author  says  he  was  told  that  the  cedar  of  Solomon  is  found  on  Mount  Le- 
banon, and  also  on  Amanus  and  Taurus,  and  on  the  mountains  above  Nicea ; 
but  nowhere  in  the  Isle  of  Crete.  He  then  mentions  several  kinds  of  juniper, 
all  of  which  he  calls  cedars ;  and  states  it  to  be  his  opinion,  that  the  great 
cedar  of  Mount  Lebanon  was  not  the  wood  used  for  building  Solomon's 
temple,  (p.  iv.)  In  another  page,  after  relating  his  visit  to  Mount  Lebanon, 
he  says,  "  Right  true  and  excellent  are  the  trees  of  Mount  Lebanon."  He 
afterwards  describes  their  appearance  and  mode  of  growth,  adding : "  The  cedars 
that  we  saw  on  Amanus  ana  Taurus  were  very  similar  to  these.  They  grow  in 
moist  places,  like  those  in  which  the  spruce  fir  (picea,  AHAes  L.)  delights ;  and 
they  are  also  found  in  moist  valleys : — Cedros  quas  in  Amano  et  Tauro  vidi- 
mus, eandem  cum  prsdictis  habere  similitudinem  comperimus.  In  humidis  nati 
quemadmodum  picea,  oblectatur,  atque  etiam  convalles  humorem  habentes 
sequi."  He  adds  that  these  trees  grow  somewhat  like  the  silver  fir  (abies, 
Picea  Zr.),  but  have  a  portion  of  the  trunk  smooth  (glabro),  and  unclothed.  It 
is  very  probable,  the  trees  found  by  Belon  on  Mounts  Amanus  and  Taurus 
were  not  cedars  of  Lebanon,  but  the  Pinus  Cembra,  With  regard  to  the 
assertion,  that  Pallas  found  the  cedar  in  Siberia,  M.  Delamarre,  in  his 
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TVaiie  pratique  de  la  Culture  det  Pins,  p.  315.,  observes :  —  "  There  appean 
to  be  an  error  in  the  statement  that  Pallas  found  the  cedar  in  Siberia,  and  on 
the  Aituc  Mountains.  M.  Ferry,  a  literary  man,  who  resided  three  years  in 
Siberia,  has  published  a  paper  in  the  Bibliotheque  Phytico^conormque,  in  which 
he  proves  that  the  tree  called  by  the  French  translator  of  Pallas^s  IVavels  the 
cedar,  was,  in  fact,  Plnus  Cemhra ;  the  Russian  name  for  which  is  kedr.  He 
adds,  in  confirmation  of  this,  that  Pallas,  in  his  Flora  Roisica,  does  not  men- 
tion the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  though  he  speaks  fully  of  P.  Cembra  {FL  Rou., 
p.  4.);  stating  that  he  found  it  both  in  forests  by  itself,  and  intermixed  with 
other  trees ;  and  that  it  preferred  cold  moist  places  to  dry  ground.  M.  Feny 
adds  that  Pallas,  in  his  Travelt,  invariably  calls  the  trees  he  mentions  by  their 
popular  names  in  their  native  countries;  and  that  the  French  translator, 
meeting  with  the  word  kedr  in  the  German  work,  fancied  that  it  must  mean 
cedar,  and  translated  it  accordingly."  M.  Loiseleur  Deslongchamps  has  also 
noticed  this  error  in  an  article  entitled  Htitcire  du  Cedre  du  lAbany  published 
in  the  Annates  de  PAgric.  Franp.,  for  1837,  a  copy  of  which  we  have  received 
since  this  sheet  was  in  type. 

BUttory.  The  flnt  account  we  have  of  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  if  that  contained  in  the  AlUr,  where 
we  are  told  that  Moaes  commanded  the  lepen  among  the  Israelites  to  make  an  ofltering  of  two  tpfr- 
rowi,  cedar  wood,  scarlet  (that  is  a  lock  of  wool  twice  dyed),  and  hyssop.  (Levit.,  sir.  i.  6.)  The 
hoases  in  which  lepers  had  dwelt  were  purified  in  the  same  manner.  (Ibid.,  49, 51,  and  59L)  Vfbok 
Moses  and  Aaron  were  ordered  to  sacrifice  a  red  heifer  (Numbers,  xiz.  &),  they  were  also  oom. 
manded  to  throw  cedar  wood,  hyssop,  and  scarlet  into  the  midst  of  the  burning  sacrifice ;  the  ashes 
of  which  were  gathered  ud  to  serye  tt»  a  purification  tnm  sin.  When  Scdomon  rebuilt  the  teaople 
of  Jerusalem,  he  obt^nea  pennission  from  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  to  cut  down  the  cedar  and  fix 
necessary  from  Mount  L^anon ;  and  for  this  purpose  he  sent  fourscore  thousand  hewen  to  cut 
down  the  trees.  There  was  also  a  palace  built  by  Solomon,  which  was  called  the  House  of  the  Forest 
of  Lebanon,  from  the  great  quantity  of  cedar  used  in  its  construction.  Solomon  is  stated  to 
have  paid  to  Hiram  twenty  thousand  measures  of  wheat,  and  twenty  measures  of  pure  oil, 
anniuiily,  while  the  work  was  in  progress ;  and,  when  it  was  completed,  he  ceded  to  hhn  twenty 
villages  in  Galilee.  In  the  Ptolms,  there  are  frequent  allusions  to  the  cedar:  —  '*  The  righteous 
shall  flourish  like  the  palm  tree :  he  shall  grow  like  a  cedar  in  Lebanon.**  **  The  hills  were  covered 
with  its  shadow,  and  the  boughs  thereof  were  like  goodly  cedars,"  &c.  In  the  Book  of  Esekiel  is 
the  followinff  striking  passage :  —  **  Behold,  the  Assyrian  was  a  cedar  in  Lebanon,  with  a  shadowing 
shroud  of  a  high  stature ;  and  his  top  was  among  thick  boughs.  The  waters  made  him  ^reat ;  the 
deep  set  him  up  on  high  with  her  rivers  running  round  about  his  plants,  and  sent  out  her  little  rivers 
unto  all  the  trees  of  the  field,  therefore  his  height  was  exalted  above  all  the  trees  of  the  field, 
and  his  boughs  were  multipued;  and  his  branches  became  long,  because  of  the  multitude  of 
the  waters  where  he  shot  forth.  All  the  fowls  of  heaven  made  their  nests  in  his  boughs,  and 
under  his  branches  did  all  the  beasu  of  the  field  bring  forth  their  young,  and  under  his  shadow 
dwelt  all  great  nations.**  (Eiekiel,  xxxi.  3,  4,  5,  and  6.)  Many  other  passa^  might  be  quoted, 
but  these  will  suffice  to  show  the  very  frequent  allusions  to  the  tree  in  Holy  Writ.  Some  persons, 
however,  suppose  that  the  cedar  of  the  Bibie  is  not  that  of  Mount  Lebanon  ;  as  the  wood  of  the 
latter,  though  slightly  fragrant,  is  not  durable,  and  the  tree  cannot  be  called  very  lofty.  It  is  posnUe 
that  the  wood  of  old  trees,  growing  in  their  native  habitat,  may  be  much  harder,  of  finer  gnun,  and 
consequently  less  liable  to  corrupt,  than  the  timber  of  young  trees  grown  rapidly  in  this  country ;  and, 
though  there  is  no  tree  now  existing  on  Mount  Lebanon,  or  elsewhere,  of  verv  lofty  stature,  the 
terms  employed  probably  alluded  rather  to  the  grandeur  and  magnificence  of  the  tree,  than  to  Its 
actual  heij^L  some  writers  have  supposed  that  the  cedar  of  the  Bible  was  a  kind  of  Juniper ;  others 
that  it  was  the  CMrus  Deodira  ;  and  some,  that  it  miffht  be  the  Th\X]a.  articulilta ;  but  the  expres- 
slon  of  the  Psalmist,  when.  In  allusion  to  the  flourisning  state  of  a  people,  be  says,  *'  they  shall 
^iread  their  branches  like  the  cedar,"  seems  clearly  to  allude  to  the  cedar  of  Lebanon. 

In  profane  history,  many  writers  mention  the  usefulness  and  durability  of  the  cedar.  Diodorus 
Sculus  tells  us  that  Sesostris  the  Great,  king  of  Egypt,  built  a  vessel  of  cedar,  880  cubits  long.  whid> 
was  covered  with  gold  both  within  and  without  (Lib.  i.  ^  8.)  Theophrastus  and  Pliny  say  that  the 
Egyptians  used  the  cedar  instead  of  the  pine,  which  did  not  grow  in  their  country  (7%eopA.,  lib.  v. 
eap.  8. ;  P/^,  lib.  xvi.  capi  40.) ;  and  they  are  said  to  have  used  the  extract  of  cedar,  mixed  with 
other  drugs,  to  preserve  their  mummies.  The  largest  cedar  recorded  in  ancient  history  is  one  which 
was  employed  to  make  a  galley  for  King  Demetrius,  which  had  eleven  ranks  of  oars ;  but  this 
tree,  as  it  grew  in  the  Isle  of  Cyprus,  was  probably  the  evergreen  cypress :  its  loigth  was  ISO  ft,  and 
its  thickness  18  ft.  The  Emperor  Caligula  had  constructed  of  the  wood  of  the  cedar  what  he  oslled 
Liburnian  i^ips,  of  which  the  poops  were  enriched  with  precious  stones,  and  the  sails  were  of  diffl!r. 
ent  colours ;  and  which  contained  baths,  and  dining-rooms  decorated  with  painting  and  carving, 
{Suet. in  Calt'guia.cim.  xxxvii. ;  Plt'ti.,  lib.  xiii.  cap.  5.)  The  ancients  considered  the  cedar  a»  an 
incorruptible  Kind  of^wood,  which  would  last  for  ever ;  and  for  this  reason  they  made  with  it  their 
temples,  and  the  statues  of  their  gods  and  kings.    Virgil  says,  — 

*'  Quin  eltam  veterum  ^gies  ex  cvdine  avotum 
AntiqVia  e  cedro."  JEneid.  viU  177. 

**  Before  the  gates,  a  venerable  band, 
In  cedar  carved,  the  Latian  monarchs  stand.**  Pitt's  trans. 

According  to  Vitruvius  (lib.  iii.  cap.  9.),  the  leaves  of  the  papyrus,  and  other  ol^ecta,  were  nibbed 
with  the  resin  of  the  cedar,  an  oil,  or  juice,  which  he  calls  cedria,  In  order  to  preserve  them  from 
the  worms ;  as,  according  to  Pliny  and  others,  it  did  the  Egyptian  mummies.  (P/jis.,  lib.  xvi 
cap.  11. ;  Diod.  5«e.,  lib.  i.  S  S.)  Vitruvius  also  mentions  the  Junlperus  Oxfcedrus,  but  clearly  dis- 
tinguishes it  IVom  the  great  cedar,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  cedar  of  Lebanon.  The  celebrated 
temple  of  Diana  at  E^hesus,  which  was  accounted  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world,  which 
took  990  years  in  building,  and  which  was  burned  down  to  the  ground  the  night  Alexander  the 
Great  was  bom,  was  principally  constructed  of  cedar.  PUny  tells  us  of  a  temple  of  ApoUo  at  Utica 
(the  well-known  city  of  that  name  in  Africa),  in  which  war  found  cedar  timber  that,  though  nearly 
9000  years  old,  was  perfectly  sound.  At  Saguntum,  in  Spain,  continues  Pliny,  was  a  temple  oonse. 
crated  to  Diana,  which  was  built  SOO  years  before  the  destruction  of  Troy ;  and  it  contained  a  statue 
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«r  the  goddeM  fonned  of  oedar,  which  had  been  Ibnnerly  taken  ttcm  the  Iihind  of  Zaeyntbus  (now 
'  Zante)  by  the  iDhabitants,  when  thev  fonned  the  col 

—  —J  dtjr,  after  having  enduzed  a  liege  or  eight  months,  destroyi ,  ^, , 

this  temple,  standing  in  a  valley  beyond  the  walls,  esoqwd ;  and  the  cedar  image  of  the  goddess  was 


called  Zaote)  by  the  inhabitants,  when  they  fonned  the  colony  of  Saguntum.    When  the  inhabitants 
^ )fe    "  -  -  -         -  -  -  .     - 


of  Uie  dtT,  after  having  enduzed  a  siege  of  eight  months,  destroyed  themselves  and  their  city  by  fire, 
this  temple^  standing  in  a  valley  beyond  the  walls,  esoqwd ;  and  the  cedar  image  of  the  goddess  was 
found  by  Hannibal,  who  would  not  suflbr  it  to  be  injured  by  his  soldiers.    The  books  of  Numa,  which 


were  preserred  so  many  centuries,  are  said  to  have  been  smeared  over  with  the  cedria,  or  juice  of 
eedar.  Aoootdlng  to  Virgil,  the  ancients  used  it  in  their  dwelling-houses,  as  well  as  for  thdr 
temples.  What  proportion  of  the  above  history  belongs  to  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  and  what  belongs 
to  other  Conifers,  it  is  Imposuble  at  this  disunce  of  time  to  determine. 

The  modern  history  of  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  is  attended  with  much  greater 
certainty.  It  may  be  said  to  commence  with  the  revival  of  literature, 
Bs  almost  every  modem  traveller  who  has  visited  Syria  has  ascended 
Mount  Lebanon,  and  recorded  his  visit.  One  of  the  first  travellers  who  has 
given  any  particulars  of  Mount  Lebanon  is  Belon,  who  travelled  in  Syria 
about  1550.  About  16  miles  from  Tripoli,  a  city  in  Syria,  he  says, "  at  a 
considerable  height  up  the  mountain,  the  traveller  arrives  at  the  Monastery  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  which  is  situated  in  a  valley.  Thence,  proceeding  lour 
miles  farther  up  the  mountain,  he  will  arrive  at  the  cedars ;  tne  Maromtes  or 
the  monks  acting  as  guides.  The  cedars  stand  in  a  valley,  and  not  on  the  top 
of  the  mountain ;  and  they  are  supposed  to  amount  to  28  in  number,  though  tt 
is  difficult  to  count  them,  they  being  distant  from  each  other  a  few  paces. 
These  the  Archbishop  of  Damascus  has  endeavoured  to  prove  to  be  the  same 
that  Solomon  planted  with  his  own  hands  in  the  quincunx  manner,  as  they 
now  stand.  No  other  tree  grows  in  the  valley  in  which  they  are  situated ; 
and  it  is  generally  so  covered  with  snow,  as  to  be  only  accessible  in  summer.*' 
CDe  Arb,,  &c.,  p.  4.)  About  this  period,  paying  a  vbit  to  the  cedars  of  Mount 
Lebanon  seems  to  have  been  considered  as  a  kind  of  pilgrimage ;  and,  as  every 
visiter  took  away  some  of  the  wood  of  the  trees,  to  make  crosses  and  tabernacles, 
the  patriarch  of  the  Maronites,  fearing  that  the  trees  would  be  destroyed, 
threatened  excommunication  to  all  those  who  should  injure  the  cedars ;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  exhorted  all  Christians  to  preserve  trees  so  celebrated  in 
Holy  Writ.  The  Maronites  were  only  allowed  to  cut  even  the  branches  of 
these  trees  once  a  year ;  and  that  was,  on  the  eve  of  the  Transfiguration  of 
our  Saviour ;  which  festival  occurs  in  August,  and  consequently  at  a  suitable 
period  forvisiting  the  mountain.  On  this  festival,  the  Maronites  and  pilgrims 
repaired  to  Mount  Lebanon,  and,  passing  the  night  in  the  wood,  regaled 
themselves  on  wine  made  from  grapes  grown  on  the  mountain,  and  lighted  their 
fires  with  branches  cut  from  the  cedars.  They  passed  the  night  in  dancing  a 
kind  of  IVrrhic  dance,  and  in  singing  and  regaling ;  and  the  rollowing  day  the 
festival  of  the  Transfiguration  was  held  on  the  mountain,  and  the  patriarch 
celebrated  high  mass  on  an  altar  built  under  one  of  the  largest  and  oldest 
cedars.  (Bel,  in  Arb,  Con,,  Sec. ;  and  Lois,  in  N.  Du  Ham.,  v.  p.  300.)  Dr. 
Hunter,  in  his  notes  to  Evelyn's  Stflva,  says,— **  we  are  informed,  from  the 
Memoiri  of  the  MMorutries  in  the  Levant,  that,  upon  the  day  of  the  Transfigu- 
ration, the  patriarch  of  the  Maronites  (Christians  inhabiting  Mount  Libanus), 
attended  by  a  number  of  bishops,  priests,  and  monks,  and  followed  by  five  or 
six  thousand  of  the  religious  from  all  parts,  repairs  to  these  cedars,  and  there 
celebrates  the  festival  which  is  called  *  the  Feast  of  Cedars.'  We  are  also 
told  that  the  patriarch  officiates  pontifically  on  this  solemn  occasion ;  that  his 
followers  are  particularly  mindful  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  on  this  day,  because 
the  Scripture  compares  her  to  the  cedars  of  Lebanon ;  and  that  the  same 
holy  father  threatens  with  ecclesiastical  censure  those  who  presume  to  hurt  or  di- 
minbh  the  cedars  still  remaining."  (Hunter's  Evelyn,  ii.  p.  5.)  La  Roque,  in  his 
Voyage  de  Syrie  et  du  Mont  Liban,\n  1722, mentions  thift  tete ;  and  adds : — **  The 
Maronites  say  that  the  snows  no  sooner  begin  to  fall,  than  these  cedars,  whose 
boughs  are  now  all  so  e^ual  in  extent  that  they  appear  to  have  been  shorn, 
never  fail  to  change  their  figure.  The  branches,  wliich  before  spread  them- 
selves, rise  insensibly,  gathering  together,  it  may  be  said,  and  turn  their  points 
upwards  towards  heaven,  forming  altogether  a  pyramid.  It  is  nature,  they  say, 
that  inspires  this  movement,  and  makes  them  assume  a  new  shape,  without 
which  these  trees  could  never  sustain  the  immense  weight  of  snow  remaining  for 
so  long  a  time.'*  (Voy.,  &c.,  as  quoted  in  an  able  article  on  the  cedar,  in  the 
{rent.  Mag.,  2d  series,  iv.  p.  578.)     Rauwolf,  who  visited  the  cedars  in  1574, 
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BAys  that  bt8  party  ascended  the  highest  point  of  the  mountain,  *<and  saw  nothing 
higher,  but  only  a  small  hill  before  us,  all  covered  with  snow,  at  the  bottom 
whereof  the  high  cedar  trees  were  standing.     And,  though  this  hill  hath,  in 
former  ages,  been  quite  covered  with  cedar  trees,  yet  tbey  are  since  so  de- 
creased, that  I  could  tell  no  more  but  twenty-four,  that  stood  round  about 
in  a  circle ;  and  two  others,  the  branches  whereof  are  quite  decayed  for  age. 
I  also  went  about  in  this  place  to  look  for  some  young  ones,  but  could  find 
none  at  all.     These  trees  are  green  all  the  year  long ;  have  strong  stems,  that 
are  several  fathoms  about;  and  are  as  high  as  our  fir  trees."    (lUn,,  part 
ii.  chap.  xiL)     Th^venot,  a  French  traveller,  who  visited  Mount  Lebanon  in 
1655,  makes  the  number  of  trees  twenty-three;  and  alludes  to  a  popular 
superstition,  which  appears  to  have  been  prevalent  in  his  day,  that  *'  when 
the  cedars  of  Mount  Lebanon  are  counted  several  times,  their  number  is  found 
each  time  to  vary."  (^oy  du  Levant,  part  i.  p.  443.,  ed.  1664.)    The  Dutch 
traveller,  Cornelius  JBruyer,  in  his  Voyage  to  tfie  Levant,  the  English  edition 
of  whicb  was  published  in  1702,  appears  firmly  to  believe  in  this  superstition ; 
and  says  it  is  impossible  to  count  them.     He,  however,  thought  the  number 
was  about  thirty-«ix.      Maundrell,  in  his  Journey  from  Aleppo  to  Jerusalem, 
in  1696,  gives  a  more  detailed  account.     After  ascending  the  mountain  for 
four  hours  and  a  half,  he  came  to  a  small  village  called  Eden ;  and  in  two 
hours  and  a  half  more,  to  the  cedars.    **  These  noble  trees,"  he  says,  **  grow 
amongst  the  snow,  near  the  highest  part  of  Libanus;  and  are  remarkable,  as 
well  S>r  their  own  age  and  largeness,  as  for  the  frequent  allusions  made  to 
them  in  the  Word  of  God.    Here  are  some  veiy  old,  and  of  a  prodigious  bulk; 
and  others  younger,  of  a  smaller  size.     Of  the  rormer,  I  could  reckon  up  only 
sixteen :  the  latter  are  very  numerous.    I  measured  one  of  the  largest,  and 
found  it  12  yards  6  in.  in  girt,  and  yet  sound ;  and  37  yards  in  the  spread  of 
its  boughs.    At  about  5  or  6  yards  from  the  ground,  it  was  divided  into  five 
limbs,  each  of  which  was  equal  to  a  great  tree."  (Joum.,  &c.,  p.  142^  Miller, 
in  the  first  edition  of  his  JMctionary,  art.  Cedrus,  states  that  a  friend  ot  his,  who 
visited  the  trees  in  1720,  confirms  this  account,  except  that  he  found  the 
spread  of  the  largest  tree  to  be  22  yards  in  diameter,  instead  of  37  yards  in  cir- 
cumference.   La  Roque,  who  visited  the  cedars  in  1722,  says  that  he  counted 
20  large  cedars,  the  largest  of  which  had  a  trunk  19ft.  in  circumference, 
and  a  head  120fL  in  circumference.  (Foy.,&c.)    Dr.  Pococke,  who  visited 
Syria  in  the  years  1744  and  1745,  has  given  us  the  following  account  of  the 
state  in  which  he  found  these  celebrated  trees : — '*  From  the  Convent  of  St. 
Sergius  (Latin  Carmelite  friars),  there  is  a  gentle  ascent,  for  about  an  hour,  to 
a  la^e  plain  between  the  highest  parts  of  Mount  Lebanon.     Towards  the 
north-east  comer  of  it  are  the  famous  cedars  of  Lebanon  :  they  form  a  grove 
about  a  mile  in  circumference,  which  consists  of  some  large  cedars  that  are 
near  to  one  another,  a  ^reat  number  of  young  cedars,  and  some  pines.     The 
great  cedars,  at  some  distance,  look  like  very  large  spreading  oaks :  the  bodies 
of  the  trees  are  short,  dividing  at  bottom  into  three  or  four  limbs,  some  of 
which,  growing  up  together  for  about  10  ft.,  appear  something  like  those  Gothic 
columns  which  seem  to  be  composed  of  several  pillars :  higher  up  they  begin 
to  spread  horizontally.     One  that  had  the  roundest  body,  though  not  the 
laigest,  measured  24  ft.  in  circumference;  and  another,  with  a  sort  of  triple 
body,  as  described  above,  and  of  a  triangular  figure,  measured  12  ft.  on  each 
side.    The  young  cedars  are  not  easily  known  ^om  pines :  I  observed  they 
bear  a  greater  Quantity  of  fruit  than  the  large  ones.    The  wood  does  not  differ 
from  white  deal  in  appearance,  nor  does  it  seem  to  be  harder.     It  has  a  fine 
smell,  but  is  not  so  fragrant  as  the  juniper  of  America,  which  is  commonly 
called  cedar ;  and  it  also  falls  short  of  it  in  beauty.     I  took  a  piece  of  the 
wood  from  a  great  tree  that  was  blown  down  by  the  wind,  and  left  there  to 
rot :  there  are  15  large  ones  standing.     The  Christians  of  several  denomina- 
tions near  this  place  come  here  to  celebrate  the  festival  of  the  Transfiguration, 
and  have  built  altars  against  several  of  the  large  trees,  where  they  administer 
the  sacrament.    These  trees  are  about  half  a  mile  north  of  the  road,  to  which 
we  returned,  and,  from  this  plain  on  the  mountains,  ascended  about  three  hours 
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up  to  the  very  nunmit  of  Mount  Lebanon ;  pasBing  over  the  mow,  which  wa« 
trotea  hard.  These  mountaiiiB  are  not  inhabited  higher  up  than  the  Carme- 
lite Convent ;  nor  all  the  way  down  on  the  east  side,  which  is  tteep,  and  a  bar* 
ren  noil.  I  observed  the  cypresses  are  the  only  trees  that  grow  towards  the 
top,  which,  being  nipped  by  the  cold, do  not  grow  spirally,  but  like  small  oaks; 
Bud  it  may  be  concluded  that  this  tree  bears  the  cold  better  than  any  other." 
(Poeoclce'i  Deicriplimi  of  the  £iuf,  vol.  ii.  parti.;  Obi.  on  Syria,  p.  105.) 
Kinneir,  in  IB13,  loundcedarsnowherebut  on  Mount  Lebanon,  and  their  num- 
ber, he  BBjB,  amounts  to  400  or  500.  (Traarlt  ia  Atia  Mmor,^c.,  at  1813-14.) 
In  Wolff's  Mittionary  Journal,  1823;  and  1884,  he  states  that,  on  visiting 
Mount  Lebanon,  he  counted  IS  large  and  ancient  cedars,  and  numerous 
■mailer  ones,  makiag  in  the  whole  387  trees.  Buckingham,  in  1825,  says;  — 
"  Leaving  Btskerry  on  our  r^ht,  we  ascended  for  an  bour  over  li^t  snow, 
until  we  came  to  the  An-er  Libenien,  or  the  cedars  of  Lebanon.  Tbcve 
trees  form  a  little  srove  by  themselves,  as  if  planted  by  art,  and  are  seated  in 
a  hollow,  amid  rocKy  eminences  all  round  them,  at  the  foot  of  the  ridee  which 
fbnns  the  highest  peak  of  Lebanon.     There  are  at  present,  I  should  think. 


larger,  though  the  foliage  still  keeps  its  resemblance.  There  are  about  20 
that  are  very  large;  and,  among  theoi,  several  that  have  trunks  from  10 ft. 
to  18  ft.  in  tUameter,  with  branches  of  a  corresponding  siie,  each  of  them 


like  lam  trees,  extending  outwards  from  the  parent  stock,  and  oversbadowing 
a  considerable  piece  of  ground."  {Traveli  among  the  Arah  TVAei,  p.  475.) 
Hie  generd  appearance  of  these  cedars,  about  the  time  Buckingham  saw 
tbem,  is  represented  in  fig,  8374,  Dr.  Pariset  visited  Mount  Lebanon  in 
August,  1829,  and  has  given  some  account  of  the  cedars  in  a  letter  pub- 
lished in  Loiseleur  Deslongchamps's  Hiitare  du  Cidre.  There  are  not,  he 
says,  above  a  dozen  large  trees,  but  there  may  be  from  400  to  500  small 
ones.  Lamartine,  who  visited  the  trees  in  183S,  says:  —  "We  alighted 
snd  sat  down  under  a  rock  to  contemplate  them.  These  trees  are  >h>> 
t  renowned   natural  monuments  in  the  universe :  religion,  poetry. 


history,  have  all  equally  celebrated  them.  The  Arabs  of  ^1  sects  entertain 
a  traditional  veneration  for  these  trees.  They  attribute  to  them  not  only 
a  r^etative  power,  which  enables  them  to  live  eternally,  but  also  sn  intel- 


ligence, which  causes  them  to  manifest  signs  of  wisdom  and  foreught,  i 
■ndar  to  those  of  instinct  and  reason  in  man.  They  are  said  to  understand 
the  changes  of  seasons ;  they  stir  their  vast  branches  as  if  they  were  limbs ; 
they  spread  out  or  contract  their  boughs,  inclining  them  towards  heaven  or 
towards  earth,  according  as  the  snow  prepares  to  Sli  or  to  melt.  These  tree* 
diminish  in  every  succeeding  age.  Travellers  formerly  counted  30  or  40; 
more  recently,  17;  more  recently  still,  only  12.  There  are  now  but  7. 
These,  however,  from  their  sixe  and  general  appearance,  may  be  Isirly  pre- 
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lumed  to  have  existed  io  biblical  times.  Around  these  ancient  witnesses  of 
ages  long  since  past,  there  still  remains  a  little  grove  of  yellower  cedars,  ap- 
pearing to  me  to  form  a  group  of  from  400  to  500  trees  or  shrubs.  Every  year, 
m  the  month  of  June,  the  inhabitants  of  Beschierai,  of  Eden,  of  Kmiobin, 
and  the  other  neighbouring  valleys  and  villages,  climb  up  to  these  cedars,  and 
celebrate  mass  at  their  feet.  How  many  prayers  have  resounded  under  these 
branches;  and  what  more  beautiful  canopy  for  worship  can  exist!"  6e- 
ramb  was  on  Mount  Lebanon  in  1832,  and  reckoned  about  the  same  number 
of  large  trees  as  Pariset.  (Pelerinage  a  Jentsalem^  &c.,  vol.  ii.  p.  355.) 
M.  Laure,  an  officer  in  the  French  marine,  in  company  with  the  Prince  de 
Joinville,  visited  Mount  Lebanon  in  September,  1836.  "  After  having  quitted 
the  village  of  Eden,  the  chief  place  of  the  Maronites,"  says  M.  Laure,  ^  and 
having  followed  for  two  or  three  hours  a  path  bordered  sometimes  by  cul- 
tivated fields  and  plantations  of  mulberries,  but  more  frequently  by  rocks, 
we  arrived  at  El-Herze,  an  almost  level  space  or  plain  entirely  surrounded 
by  the  steep  peaks  of  the  mountains.  In  this  space,  or  rather  hollow, 
are  the  celebrated  cedars;  and  the  circuit,  not  ot  the  forest  but  of  the 
plain,  is  not  more  than  three  or  four  miles.  Fifteen  of  the  sixteen  old 
cedars  mentioned  by  Maundrell  are  still  alive,  but  are  all  more  or  less  in 
a  state  of  decay ;  and  one  of  them  is  remarkable  for  three  immense  trunks, 
proceeding  from  the  same  stump,  at  a  short  distance  above  the  soil.  Another, 
one  of  the  healthiest  of  the  old  trees,  though  perhaps  the  smallest,  measured 
33  fb.  French  (35  ft.  9  in.  English)  in  circumference.  All  the  trees  are  much 
furrowed  by  lightning,  which  seems  to  strike  them  more  or  less  every  year. 
In  the  middle  of  these  old  trees  are  about  forty  other  cedars  comparatively 
young,  though  the  trunk  of  the  smallest  of  them  is  from  10  ft.  to  ISfL  in 
circumference.  At  the  base  of  eight  or  nine  of  the  old  cedars  are  altars 
constructed  with  large  and  rough  stones,  which  were  formerly  used  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Maronite  villages,  who,  headed  by  their  pastor,  went  to  El- 
Herz^  on  the  day  of  the  Transfiguration.  At  this  festival  all  the  priests  said 
mass  at  the  same  time,  each  priest  officiating  at  the  foot  of  the  cedar  belong- 
ing to  his  village.  Disputes  having,  however,  arisen  from  this  practice,  the 
patriarch  of  the  Biaronites  has  made  a  new  arrangement;  and  now,  though 
the  Maronites  still  continue  on  the  festival  of  the  Transfiguration  to  repair  to 
El-Herz6,  only  one  mass  is  celebrated,  which  is  performed  on  the  altar  of  a 
difierent  cedar  every  year,  in  order  that  the  trees  of  all  the  vilhices  in  turn 
may  enjoy  the  same  privil^e.  There  is  not  one  young  cedar  in  all  the  wood 
of  El-Herz^.  The  soil  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon,  on  which  there  was  not  a 
single  blade  of  grass  growing  in  September,  1836,  is  covered  to  the  thickness 
of  half  a  foot  with  the  fallen  leaves,  the  cones,  and  scales  of  the  cedars,  so 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  the  seeds  of  the  trees  to  reach  the  ground  and 
germinate."  {Laure  in  the  Cultivateur  Provengcd,  p.  317.  to  323,  as  quoted  in 
Deilongchamp^s  Histoire  du  Cedre^  p.  63.) 

The  date  of  the  introduction  of  the  cedar  into  England  is  uncertain.  Aiton, 
in  the  Hortus  JTewensis,  makes  it  1683,  the  date  of  the  planting  of  the  trees 
in  the  Chelsea  Botanic  Garden  ;  but,  as  these  trees  were  3  ft.  high  when 
planted,  the  introduction  of  the  tree  must  at  least  be  placed  somewhat  sooner, 
even  supposing  these  trees  to  have  been  the  first  planted  in  Europe.  The 
tree  at  fenfield  is,  however,  probably  as  old.  (See  p.  48.)  This  tree,  and  the 
equally  celebrated  one  at  Hendon,  blown  down  in  1779  (see  p.  57.),  are  said 
to  have  been  planted  by  Queen  Elizabeth ;  but  it  is  not  likely  that  the  cedar 
was  introduced  till  long  after  her  reign,  as  Turner  does  not  mention  it  in  his 
Names  ofHerhet ;  and  Gerard  and  Parkinson,  though  they  describe  it  in  detail, 
speak  ofit  as  a  plant  that  they  have  never  seen.  It  is  most  probable  that  Evelyn 
was  the  introducer  of  the  cedar,  as  he  says,  after  praising  it  as  a  "  beautiful 
and  stately  tree,  clad  in  perpetual  verdure,"  that  it  ^ows  "  even  where  the 
snow  lies,  as  I  am  told,  almost  half  the  year ;  for  so  it  does  on  the  mountains 
of  Libanus,  from  whence  I  have  received  cones  and  seeds  of  those  few  remaining 
trees.  Why,  then,  should  it  not  thrive  in  old  England  ?  I  know  not,  save  for 
want  of  industry  and  trial."     It  is  extremely  improbable  that  a  man  so  fond 
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of  trees  as  Eyelyn,  and  so  anxious  to  introduce  new  and  yaluable  sorts  into 
his  native  country,  should  have  suffered  **  cones  and  seeds  "  of  such  a  tree  as 
the  cedar  to  be  in  his  possession,  without  trying  to  raise  young  plants  from 
them ;  particularly  as  he  was  a  man  of  leisure,  residing  in  the  country,  and 
fond  of  trying  experiments.  (  See  Sir  John  CuUum's  paper  on  this  subject,  in 
the  Gent.  Mag,  tor  ft^ch,  1779.)  Supposing  Evelyn  to  have  raised  plants 
from  his  cones,  the  great  cedar  at  Enfield  may  have  been  given  by  him  to  Dr. 
Uvedale ;  as  Evelyn's  Sylva  was  written  in  1664,  and  Dr.  Uvedale  resided  at 
Enfield  fh>m  1665  to  1670  (see  Hunter's  Evelyn,  ii.  p.  3.) ;  between  which 
vears  his  cedar  must  have  been  planted.  The  story  of  the  Enfield  tree 
having  been  brought  by  one  of  tne  doctor's  pupils  from  Mount  Lebanon 
(p.  48.)  rests  solely  on  tradition ;  like  that  of  tne  Enfield  and  the  Hendon 
trees  having  been  planted  by  Queen  Elizabeth ;  and,  possibly,  one  tale  is  not 
more  worthv  of  credit  than  the  other.  Lord  Holland  is  of  opinion  it  was 
introduced  by  his  ancestor,  Sir  Stephen  Fox.  In  a  letter  to  us  dated  No-> 
vember  83.  1836,  His  Lordship  mentions  a  cedar  at  Farley,  near  Salisbury, 
die  native  village  and  burial  place  of  Sir  Stephen  Fox,  **  the  very  first,  I 
believe,  ever  pkinted  in  England.  It  was  standing  in  1812,  near  the  vault 
of  Sir  Stephen  Fox,  who  had  imported  it  fit>m  the  Levant;  and  who 
planted  other  cedars  in  the  gardens  at  Chelsea."  The  cedar  at  Farley, 
His  Lordship  informs  us  in  a  subsequent  letter,  dated  February  16. 1837, 
was,  when  he  saw  it  in  1812,  *'  barked,  and  some  part  of  it  lopped,  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  axe.  It  was  nearly  the  largest  in  ^rt  that  I  had  ever  seen,  but 
the  branches,  judging  by  what  remained  of  them,  did  not  grow  boldly  out 
firom  the  trunk,  but  were  more  perpendicular,  or  cypress  or  poplar-tree  fash- 
ioned, than  is  usual  with  cedars  of  Lebanon.  That  tree,  or  those  at  Chelsea 
or  at  Chiswick,  idl,  I  believe,  planted  under  Sir  Stephen  Fox's  direction,  were 
unquestionably  the  first  introduced  into  England.  The  circumstance  is  men- 
tioned in  Evelyn."  We  have  not  been  able  to  find  the  passage  alluded  to. 
The  particulars  of  the  tree  at  Farley,  Lord  Holland  had  the  kindness  to  pro- 
cure for  us  firom  Mr.  Thomas  Parsons,  who  had  them  from  the  person  who  cut 
it  down,  and  measured  it.  '*  He  gave  me,"  says  Mr.  Parsons,  **  the  following 
information.  The  tree  was  stripped  of  its  bark  in  1812;  the  next  winter  it 
was  grubbed  down.  He  had  7/.  tor  grubbing  it  down.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  expense  of  sawing  ofi^tiie  root  was.  The  expense  of  cutting  the  tree  in 
quarters,  viz.,  two  cuts  as  it  lay,  each  14  fL  long,  was  10/.  The  total 
weight  of  the  tree  was  above  13  tons,  without  the  bark ;  all  the  wood  at  and 
above  24  in.  round  included.  All  the  rest  went  for  firewood,  of  which  there 
was  an  immense  quantity.  I  remember,  a  few  years  before  it  was  cut,  there 
waa  a  bough  broken  off  by  the  wdght  of  the  snow. — T.  P,  Farley,  Feb, 
2.  1837."  According  to  a  tradition  in  the  family  of  Ashby,  whose  seat  is  at 
Quenby  Hail,  in  Leicestershire,  one  of  the  first  cedars  raised  in  Eneland  was 
from  seeds  brought  from  the  Levant  by  Mr.  William  Ashby,  a  Turkey  mer- 
chant, and  given  by  him  to  his  nephew  Geoige  Ashby,  Esq.,  called  in  his  time, 
and  also  on  his  monument,  'honest  George  Ashbv,  the  planter,'  who  is 
supposed  to  have  planted  the  old  cedar  in  front  of  Quenby  Hall,  between 
1660  and  1690.  (See  NichoPt  Hist,  Leicett.)  William  Ashby  Ashby,  Esq., 
the  present  possessor  of  Quenby  Hall,  has  kindly  endeavoured  to  find 
among  his  ancestor's  papers  some  specific  document  respecting  the  intro« 
duction  of  the  cedar,  but  could  give  us  nothing  farther  than  the  general 
family  tradition ;  except  that  Evelyn  is  said  to  have  paid  a  viRit  to  Quenby. 
The  tree  at  Quenby  Hall  was,  in  1837, 47  J  ft.  high,  the  trunk  7  fl.  9  in.  in  cir- 
cumference at  1  h.  nrom  the  eround,  and  the  diameter  of  the  head  about  71  ft. 
When  first  introduced,  the  cedar,  being  a  native  of  the  hot  climate  of 
Syria,  was  supposed  to  be  tender.  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Ray 
dated  March,  1684-5,  says : — "  I  was  the  other  day  at  Chelsea,  and  find  that 
the  artifices  used  by  Mr.  Watts  have  been  very  effectual  for  the  preservation 
of  his  plants;  insomuch,  that  this  severe  weather  has  scarce  killed  any  of 
his  fine  plants.    One  thing  I  much  wonder  to  see,  that  the  Cedrus  Montis 
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Libani,  tbe  inhabitant  of  a  very  difFerent  climate,  should  thriye  here  to  well 
as  without  pot  or  green-bouse,  to  be  able  to  propagate  itself  by  layers  this 
spring.  Seeds  sown  last  autumn  have,  as  yet,  thriven  very  well,  and  are  likely 
to  hold  out.  Tlie  main  artifice  I  used  to  them  has  been  to  keep  them  from 
the  winds,  which  seem  to  give  great  additional  force  to  tbe  cold  in  destroying 
tender  p\Bnt8" , (Ray's  Letiert,  &c.,  p.  176.) 

The  cedars  at  Chelsea,  as  before  observed,  and  several  of  those  at  Chiswick, 
in  the  grounds  of  the  villa  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  still  exist,  and  these 
may,  as  they  generally  are,  be  considered  the  oldest  yet  standing  in  Britain. 
Evelyn  had,  doubtless,  planted  some  cedars  about  the  same  time  at  Sayea 
Court ;  because  in  his  letter  to  the  Royal  Societv,  detiuhng  the  eSSbct  of  the 
previous  severe  winter,  dated  Sayes  Court,  Deptford,  April  16.  1684,  he  says, 
**  As  for  exotics,  my  cedars,  1  think,  are  dead.    {Misc.  Writings^  &c.,  p.  693.) 

Whoever  introduced  the  cedar,  one  of  the  greatest  planters  of  it,  in  BCiller^s 
time,  was  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  who,  as  CoUinson  informs  us,  introduced 
many  hundred  plants  in  his  park  at  Goodwood.  Peter  Collinson  left  the  fol- 
lowing MS.  memorandum  on  this  subject,  in  his  copy  of  Miller*s  DMomanf. 
«  I  paid  John  Clarke,  (a  butcher  at  Barnes,  who  was  very  sucoesafiil  in  raising 
cedars  and  other  exotics,^  for  1000  cedars  of  Lebanon,  June  8th,  1761, 
79/.  6f .  in  behalf  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond.  These  1000  cedars  were  planted 
at  five  years  old,  in  my  67th  year,  in  March  and  April,  1761.  In  September, 
1761, 1  was  at  Goodwood,  and  saw  these  cedars  in  a  thriving  state.  This 
day,  October  20th,  1762,  1  paid  Mr.  Clark,  for  another  lai^  portion  of 
cedars,  for  the  Duke  of  Richmond.  The  duke's  father  was  a  great  planter, 
but  the  ^oung  duke  much  exceeds  him ;  for  he  intends  to  clothe  all  tne  lofty 
naked  hills  above  him  with  evergreen  woods.  Great  portions  are  already 
planted,  and  he  annually  raises  tor  that  purpose  infinite  numbers  of  pines, 
firs,  and  cedars."  (MS.  notes,  commumcated  by  Mr.  Lambert  to  the 
lAnn.  Soc.  Trains.^  vol.  x.  p.  875.)  Of  the  cedars  at  Goodwood,  the  present 
Duke  of  Richmond  informed  us,  in  1837,  that  139  remain.  The  cedar  ap- 
pears to  have  first  produced  cones  in  England,  in  the  Chelsea  Botanic 
Garden,  about  1766 :  since  which,  partly  from  imported  cones,  and  partly  from 
cones  ripened  in  this  country,  it  has  been  extensivdy  multiplied,  and  there  are 
now  few  gentlemen's  seats  in  Great  Britain  that  do  not  possess  several  trees. 

The  first  cedars  planted  in  Scotland  appear  to  have  been  some  at  Hopetoon 
House,  which,  tradition  says,  were  brought  thither  by  Archibald  Duke  of 
Argyll,  m  1740.  (See  p.  102.)  The  date  siven  by  Dr.  Walker,  is  1748; 
but  the  same  author  elsewhere  states  that  the  cedar  was  not  planted  any* 
where  in  Scotland  till  after  1730,  therebv  showing  that  he  had  no  positive 
data  as  to  the  year  of  its  introduction.  Boutcher,  writing  in  1775,  says  that 
he  had  raised  more  cedar  trees  than  any  other  man  in  Scotland ;  and  that  he 
was  the  first  who  made  them  common  in  that  part  of  the  island.  When  it  was 
introduced  into  Ireland  is  uncertain.  (See  p.  1 14.) 

The  cedar  was  not  introduced  into  France  till  1734,  when  Bernard  De 
Jussieu,  returning  from  his  first  visit  to  England,  brouj^ht  with  him  two  plants, 
so  small,  that,  to  preserve  them  more  securely,  he  is  said  to  have  carried  them 
in  the  crown  of  his  hat.  One  of  these  plants  was  placed  on  the  mount  in  the 
Jardin  des  Pkuites  (see  p.  137.  and  p.  2405.) ;  and  it  was  not  known  what  had 
become  of  the  other,  till,  in  1832,  it  was  discovered  by  M.  M^rat,  at  the  Ch4^ 
teau  de  Montigny,  near  Montereau,  a  little  town  about  eighteen  leagues  from 
Paris.  This  chateau  was  built  by  Daniel-Charles  Trudaine,  Intendant  des  • 
Finances  under  Louis  XV .,  and  embellished  by  his  son,  Trudaine  de  Montigny; 
but,  in  1836,  it  was  in  the  possession  of  an  English  nobleman.  {Ann.  d^  HoH.de 
Paris,  xviii.  p.  1 14.)  The  tree  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  was  measured  by 
Loiseleur  Deslongchamps  in  January,  1812,  and  again  in  l^ch,  1837.  At 
the  former  period,  the  cu-cumference  of  the  trunk  was  8  fl.  Sin. ;  and,  at  the 
latter,  10  ft.  -  It  was  observed  to  this  author,  by  Professor  Desfontaines,  that 
this  cedar  had  been  greatly  injured  by  an  accumulation  of  8o9,  which  was 
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beeped  up  round  the  base  of  its  trunk,  as  high  as  3ft.,  about  30  years  ago; 
and  indeed,  had  not  the  tree  been  planted  on  a  mound  of  rubbish,  which  was 
dry,  and  consequently  pervious  to  the  atmosphere,  the  accumulation  of  soil 
roust  have  killcKl  it.  The  cedar  at  Montigny,  planted  at  the  same  time  as  that 
in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  but  in  a  good  soil,  nas  a  trunk  at  least  one  third 
lai^er  than  that  of  the  tree  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes.  A  cedar  planted  on 
the  estate  of  Du  Haroel,  at  Vrigny,  near  Pithiviers,  in  174S,  had,  19 
1835,  a  tnink  12  ft.  8  in.  in  circumference,  at  the  height  of  6  ft.  from  the 
ground,  and  16  ft.  in  circumference  at  the  base.  This  tree  is  between  70  ft. 
and  80  ft.  high,  French  (between  75  ft.  10  in.  and  86  ft.  8  in.  English),  and 
18  in  a  very  flourishing  state,  resembling  a  magnificent  pyramid.  M.  Loise- 
leur  Deslongchamps  mentions  two  other  fine  cedars  at  Vrigny,  and  several 
at  DenainviUiers ;  both  estates  which  belonged  to  the  celebrated  Du  Hamel, 
and  which  are  now  the  property  of  his  grand-nephew,  M .  Fougeroux.  Other 
remarkable  cedars  in  tne  neighbourhood  of  Paris  are,  one  in  the  ancient 
garden  of  the  Marechal  des  Noailles,  at  St.  Germain ;  that  in  the  garden 
Marboeuf,  in  the  Champs-Elysees ;  those  of  Trianon,  which  are  from  8  ft.  to 
10ft.  in  circumference,  at  the  height  of  a  man  from  the  ground ;  and  one  in  the 
park  at  Franconville,  seven  leagues  north  from  Paris,  the  property  of  M.  A* 
lieroux,  which,  in  May,  1837,  had  a  trunk  12  ft.  Sin.  in  circumference  at  the 
base,  and  which  was  planted  by  a  man  who  was  still  alive  in  1837,  and  who 
was  then  90  years  of  age.     (Hist,  du  Cedre  du  lAUtn,  &c.,  p.  39.^ 

It  appears  from  the  ages  and  dimensions  of  these  trees,  tnat  the  cedar 
tlnives  fully  as  well  in  France  as  it  does  in  England ;  and,  as  there  is  a  great 
want  of  evergreens  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  and  in  all  those  parts  of 
France  which  have  an  equally  cold  climate,  it  seems  very  desirable  that  the 
cedar  should  be  more  generally  planted  in  that  country  than  it  at  present  is. 
The  greatest  planter  of  cedars  in  France  appears  to  have  been  the  father 
of  the  present  Viscount  Hericart  de  Thury,  who,  in  1780,  planted  many 
trees  on  the  mountain  of  St.  Martin-Ie-pauvre,  Department  de  1  Oise.  These 
trees,  in  1837,  Loiseleur  Deslongchamps  informs  us,  were  in  a  state  of  the  most 
vigorous  vegetation.  (Ibid,,  p.  45.)  The  tree  is  propagated  in  all  the  prin- 
cipal Frencn  nurseries ;  partly  from  imported  cones,  and  partly  from  cones 
ripened  in  the  country. 

The  botanical  history  of  the  cedar  is  short.  Dodonseus,  and  other  ancient 
obtanists,  called  it  Cedrus  magna,  the  great  cedar,  adding  other  epithets; 
but  all  agreeing  that  it  was  one  of  the  Ck>niferse.  Toumefort  considered  it  a 
larch,  and  called  it  Lhrix  orientalis ;  in  which  he  was  followed  by  Du  Hamel. 
IdiUer  called  it  Xrarix  Cedrus.  Linnaeus  considered  it  to  be  a  pine ;  and  his 
name  for  it  of  Pinus  Cedrus  has  been  adopted  by  most  of  the  Continental  and 
British  botanists.  Poiret,  in  his  JXciumnaire  ETicyclopSdique,  calls  it  ^^bies 
Cedrus ;  and  he  has  been  followed  by  Loiseleur  Deslongchamps,  in  his  very  able 
article  on'the  cedar  in  the  Nouveau  Du  Hamel,  and  in  his  Hisioire  du  Cedre, 
&c.,  received  by  us  since  this  article  has  been  in  type ;  and  by  Dr.  Lindley, 
in  the  Penny  dyclopcedia,  Barrelier,  in  his  posthumous  work,  PlawUe  per  Gal' 
Ham,  Hiapamam,  et  Italiam  observattB,  published  in  1714,  at  Paris,  by  Jnssieu, 
makes  it  a  distinct  genus,  and  calls  it  Ciklrns  Lib&ni. 

Poetical  AUutiont.  The  cedar  is  frequently  mentioned  by  the  Latin  poets; 
but  most  of  the  allusions  appear  to  have  reference  to  the  junipers  that  are 
called  cedars,  rather  than  to  the  cedar  of  Lebanon.  Virgil,  speaking  of  the 
forests  of  Caucasus,  says, — 

—  *'  Dant  utile  lignum 
Naylgiis  pinos,  domibus  cedroique,  oupresaoMjoe.'*  Q€or.,  U.  44S. 

-— .  *<  Heaven  their  varioua  plants  for  use  designs  } 

For  houses  cedars,  and  for  shipping  pines.  D«y<fen'«  TVann 

Ovid,  in  the  first  of  his  Elegies,  says  that  an  illuminated  title,  and  paper  stained 
with  the  juice  of  the  cedar,  would  ill  agree  with  the  unhappy  circumstances  of 
their  author :  — 

**  Kec  titulus  minio,  nee  cedro  charta  notatur.**  Tritt .,  i.  7. 

Alluding  to  the  custom  of  anointing  the  leaves  of  books  with  cedar  juice,  to 
preserve  them  from  the  depredations  of  the  worm. 
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Lucaa  speaks  of  it  as  the  breeding-place  of  the  eagle;  and  Horaoe  hopea 

that  his  verses  will  be  as  lasting  as  its  wood. 
Among  the  British  poets,  Spenser  thus  describes  a  cedar :  — 

*'  Hlgb  on  a  bin  a  goodly  cedar  grew. 

Of  wond*rouf  length  and  ttr^ht  propottfoo. 
That  Au-  abroad  her  dainty  odours  threw, 
OfoDgtk  all  Ibe  dangbten  of  proud  Letwnon.** 

Churchill  says,  — 

**  The  cedar,  whose  top  motee  the  highest  doud. 
Whilst  his  old  ISsther  Lebanon  grows  proud 
Of  such  a  child,  and  his  vast  bodv,  laid 
Out  many  a  mile,  ei^oys  the  filial  shade.** 

Mason  describes  the  cedar  as  spreading :  — 

'*  Cedan  here 

Coeral  with  the  Aj-etown*d  mountain'k  uiS, 
S^pread  wide  tbdr  giant  anns.** 

Thomson  gives  a  beautiful  picture : — 

— —  "  On  some  fiiir  brow 
Let  us  behold,  by  breesy  summers  coolM, 
Broad  o*er  our  beads  the  yerdaot  cedar  ware." 

Sbakspeare*s  lines  on  the  fall  of  Warwick  are  well  known :  — 

**  Thus  yields  the  cedar  to  the  aze*s  ed^^ 
¥niose  arms  gave  shelter  to  the  princely  eagle^ 
Under  whoee  shade  the  lamping  lion  slept. 
Whose  top  branch  overpeer'd  Jove's  sprndingtresL 
And  kept  low  shrubs  max  winter^powerAil  wind.*' 

niraPart  qf  Oemp  VI^  ael «.  se.  S. 

In  the  last  scene  of  Henry  VIII.,  Cranmer  says,  speaking  of  James  I.,  — 

"  He  shall  flourish, 

And,  like  a  mountain  cedar,  reach  Ills  branches 
To  all  the  pbOns  about  him.'* 

Shakspeare  makes  several  other  allusions  to  the  cedar.  Drayton  calls  it 
^  the  tufted  cedar;"  and  Fairfax,  *'  the  proud  cedar."  Spenser  also  calls  it 
*  the  cedar  proud  and  tall ;"  and  Sir  Philip  Sydney  terms  it  **  queeae  of  the 
woods.** 

Many  allusions  to  this  tree  are  also  found  among  the  modem  poets : — 

**  On  high  the  cedar 

Stoops,  like  a  monarch  to  his  people  bendlDg, 

And  casts  his  tweets  anmnd.*^  Babbt  CourwAU. 

"  Down  in  a  vale,  where  ludd  waters  play^ 
And  mountain  cedars  sttetofa*d  their  downward  shade.**        MomNMiifsaT. 

The  following  lines  from  Southey  allude  to  the  power  supposed  to  be  possessed 
by  the  cedar  of  freeing  itself  from  the  snow.  (See  p.  2410.) 

—  "  It  was  a  cedar  tree 
That  woke  him  from  the  deadly  drowdness  2 
Its  broad  round-spreading  branches,  when  they  Idi 
Hie  snow,  rose  upward  in  a  point  to  heaven^ 
And,  standing  in  their  strength  erect. 
Defied  the  bailed  storm.**  TkaUbtu 


Moore  says, — 


**  Now  upon  Syria's  land  of  roses 
Softly  the  light  of  eve  rqxtses, 
And,  like  a  glory,  the  broad  sun 
Hangs  over  sainted  Lebanon.**  PoradUr  and  Ae  Fert. 

**  As  Lebanon's  small  mountain  flood 
Is  render'd  holy  by  the  ranks 
Of  sainted  cedars  on  its  banlcs!'*  XoBaJSesM* 


The  following  verses  of  Racine  are  so  well  known,  and  so  much  admired,  in 
France,  that  we  quote  them: — 


**  J'ai  vu  rimpie  adorl  sur  la  terre : 
Pareil  au  cMre,  il  cachait  dans  les  deux 

Son  firont  audacieux ; 
II  scaoahlait  iL  son  gr6  gouvemer  le  tonnerre, 

Foulait  aux  pieds  ses  ennemis  vaincus : 
Je  n'ai  lUt  que  passer,  il  n'^tait  d«^  pius." 
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Many  other  examples  misht  be  given ;  but  these  vdll  suffice  to  show  the  use 
the  poets  have  made  of  this  tree. 

Properties  and  Uset,  The  wood  of  the  cedar  is  of  a  reddish  white,  light 
and  sponge  easily  worked,  but  very  apt  to  shrink  and  warp,  and  by  no  means 
durable.  The  horizontal  section,  as  Loiseleur  Deslongchamps  justly  observes, 
exhibits  the  annual  layers  verv  distinctly  marked.  Each  year  has  appaiently 
two  lavers;  the[one  narrow,  close-graineicl,  hard,  and  of  a  reddish  brown ;  and 
the  other  three  or  four  times  broader,  looser  spongy,  and  whitish.  In  general, 
the  section  of  the  trunk  of  a  cedar  bears  a  nearer  resemblance  to  that  of  the 
silver  fir,  than  to  that  of  any  other  of  the  ilbietinse.  When  the  tree  has 
grown  on  mountains,  the  annual  layers  are  much  narrower,  and  the  fibre 
much  finer,  than  when  it  has  grown  on  plains ;  so  much  so,  that  a  piece  of 
cedar  wood  brought  fi'om  Mount  Ldnmon  by  Dr.  Pariset,  in  1829,  and  which 
he  had  made  into  a  small  piece  of  fiumiture,  presented  a  surfiace  compact, 
agreeablv  veined,  and  variously  shaded ;  and  which  on  the  whole  may  be  con- 
sidered handsome.  {Uui,  du  Cedre^  &c.,  p.  4:3.)  The  weight  of  the  wood  of 
the  cedar,  according  to  Varennes  de  Fenille,  is  291b.  4  oz.  per  cubic  foot; 
but  M ussenbrack  makes  it  42  lb.  14  oz.,  and  Hassenfratz  57  lb.  This  enormous 
difference,  says  Baudriilart  in  the  IXcthnnaire  det  Eaux  et  Foreti,  is  enough 
to  convince  us  that  the  wood  could  not  be  in  the  same  state  of  dryness. 
The  average  of  these  weights  gives  43  lb.  per  cubic  foot;  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  wood  of  the  cedar  weighs  so  much.  Varennes  de  Fenille  con- 
siders it  as  the  lightest  of  the  resinous  woods ;  and  he  adds  that  it  contains 
very  little  resin,  that  its  grain  is  coarse,  and  that  he  thinks  the  wood  can  be 
neither  so  strong  nor  so  durable  as  it  has  the  reputation  of  being.  He  contw 
Dues,  that  we  cannot  suppose  that  the  temples  of  Jerusalem  and  Ephesus 
were  of  the  dimensions  stated;  or,  if  they  were,  that  the  wood  of  the  cedar  of 
Lebanon  was  used  in  their  construction.  He  is  still  more  incredulous  as  to 
the  statue  of  Diana  having  been  sculptured  of  so  soft  a  wood,  and  one  the 
grain  of  which  was  so  unequal  and  subject  to  crack;  besides  which,  he  says 
that  the  s.i.e!l  of  the  wood,  so  far  from  bdng  fragrant,  greatly  resembles 
that  of  the  pine.  It  is  very  liable  to  warp  and  split  in  drying,  on  which 
arcoiint  it  does  not  hold  nails  wdl  (a  remark  which  was  made  by  Pliny) ; 
and  it  is  unfit  f<^  use,  except  in  large  masses.  A  table  which  Sir  Joseph 
Banks  had  nuule  out  of  the  HiUingdon  cedar  was  soil,  without  scent  (except 
that  of  common  deal),  and  possessed  little  variety  of  veinine;  and  the  same 
remarks  will  apply  to  a  table  which  we  have  had  made  fi'om  me  plank  already 
referred  to,  as  having  been  kindly  presented  to  us  bv  J.  Oostling,  Esq.,  of 
Whitton  Park.  The  wood  of  the  cedar  bums  quickly,  throwing  out  many 
«parks,  though  but  little  heat  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  oak  or  the  beech ; 
tnough  the  flame  of  the  cedar  wood  is  more  lively  and  brilliant,  on  account 
of  the  resin  which  it  contains.  The  charcoal  formed  from  it  is  very  light, 
produces  little  heat,  and  becomes  quickly  covered  with  ashes,  like  the  char- 
coal of  the  poplar  and  of  the  willow.  The  bark  may  be  used  in  tanning; 
and,  according  to  an  analysis  made  by  Professor  Chevreuil,  its  astringent  pro- 
perties are,  to  that  of  the  oak,  as  12*75  is  to  19*75.  The  resin  of  3ie  cedar 
resembles  that  of  the  larch,  but  it  is  much  less  abundant.  It  flows  from 
wounds  made  acddentally  or  by  <lesiffn  in  the  bark,  and  from  the  scales  of 
the  cones,  but  no  use  is  made  of  it.  The  resin  is  very  abundant  in  the  seeds, 
being,  according  to  an  analysis  made  by  Professor  Chevreuil,  41  per  cent; 
while  in  those  of  the  Pinus  Cembra  it  is  21  per  cent,  in  those  of  the  P,  Pinaster 
24  per  cent,  and  in  those  of  the  P.  P(nea  9\  per  cent.  The  leaves  which 
fall  from  the  trees  remain  on  the  ground  for  several  years  before  they  become 
mould ;  and  Loiseleur  Deslongchamps,  having  seen  a  plantadon  of  cedars  of 
15  vears'  growth,  with  a  layer  of  decaying  leaves  and  mould  on  the  ground 
underneath  the  branches  of  \  in.  in  thickness,  and  having  learned  al^  that 
this  layer  under  the  old  trees  of  Mount  Lebanon  is  above  a  foot  thick,  sug- 
gests the  idea  of  planting  the  cedar  on  the  poorest  soils,  with  a  view  of 
ultimately  enriching  them,  and  rendering  them  fit  for  the  growth  of  pasture 
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or  eorn.  The  pollen  of  the  male  flowera,  which  is  produced  in  immenae 
quantities,  is  a  fine  powder,  of  a  liyeiy  yellow,  vritbout  taste  or  smell ;  which 
inflames  readily,  and  burns  brightly,  like  that  of  the  powder  of  the  Lycop6rdon, 
which  it  greatly  resembles.  It  has  been  analysed  by  M.  Macaire  Prinsep 
(Bib,  uniuert.  de  Geneve y  1830,  p.  45.),  but  it  has  not  been  yet  applied  to  any 
useful  purpose. 

The  wood  called  eedar  by  the  aneients  was  supposed  so  incorruptible, 
that  the  expression  of  digtnu  cedro  (worthy  to  be  preserved  in  cedar)  was 
applied  to  anything  thought  worthy  of  immortality ;  and,  in  allusion  to  this, 
Persius  says,  in  his  first  satire,  **  Et  cedro  digna  locutus"  (worthy  to  be 
placed  in  cedar).  The  words  '*  cedro  digna"  are  often  applied  as  a  compli- 
ment at  the  present  day.  The  resinous  products  of  the  tree  were,  hke 
the  wood,  highly  valued  by  the  ancients.  The  Romans  believed  that  the 
gum  which  exuded  from  this  tree,  and  which  thev  called  cedria,  had  the 
property  of  preservmg  incorruptible  every  thing  tnat  was  steeped  in  it. 
Vitnivius  states  that  the  leaves  of  papyrus,  when  rubbed  with  it,  were  never 
attacked  by  the  worms ;  and  Pliny,  that  the  books  of  Numa,  which  were  found 
uninjured  in  the  tomb  of  that  prince,  500  years  after  his  death,  had  been 
steeped  in  the  oil  of  cedar.  The  Egyptians  also  used  this  cedHa  in  embalming 
their  dead ;  and  Pliny,  Dioscorides,  Scribonius  Largus,  &c.,  recommend  the 
cedria  for  curing  the  toothache,  and  for  various  other  complaints. 

As  an  ornamental  object,  the  cedar  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  of  trees ; 
uniting  the  gnmd  with  the  picturesque,  in  a  manner  not  equalled  by  any  other 
tree  in  Britain,  either  indigenous  or  introduced.  On  a  lawn,  where  the  soil 
^s  good,  the  situation  sheltered,  and  the  space  ample,  it  forms  a  gigantic  py- 
ramid, and  confers  dignity  on  the  park  and  mansion  to  which  it  belongs ;  and  it 
makes  an  avenue  of  unrivalled  grandeur,  if  the  trees  are  so  far  apart  as  to  allow 
their  branches  to  extend  on  every  side.  If  planted  in  masses,  it  is,  like  any 
other  species  of  the  pine  and  fir  tribe,  drawn  up  with  a  straight  naked  trunk, 
and  scarcely  differs  m  appearance  from  the  larch,  except  in  being  evergreen. 
This  is  exemplified  at  Kenwood,  at  Claremont,  and  other  places  near  London. 
On  the  other  hand,  where  the  cedar  is  planted  in  masses,  and  a  distance  of 
50  ft.  or  60  ft.  allowed  between  each  tree,  nothing  in  the  way  of  sylvan  maiesty 
can  be  more  sublime  than  such  a  forest  of  living  pyramids.  This  is  exemplified 
around  the  cedar  tower  at  Whitton,  and  on  the  c^ar  bank  at  Pepper  Harrow. 

Gilpin,  speaking  of  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  says  :-^''  To  it  preeminence  belongs, 
not  only  on  account  of  its  own  dignity,  but  on  account  of  the  respectable 
mention  which  is  every  where  made  of  it  in  Scripture.  Solomon  spake  of 
trees,  from  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  to  the  hyssop  that  sprin^th  out  of  the  wall; 
that  is,  from  the  greatest  to  the  least.  The  Eastern  writers  are,  indeed,  the 
principal  sources  from  which  we  are  to  obtain  the  true  character  of  the  cedar, 
as  it  is  an  Eastern  tree.  In  the  sacred  writers  particularly,  we  are  presented 
with  many  noble  images  drawn  from  its  several  qnalities.  It  is  generally 
employed  by  the  prophets  to  express  strength,  power,  and  longevity.  The 
strength  of  the  cedar  is  used  as  an  emblem  to  express  the  power  even  of 
Jehovah :  —  *  The  voice  of  the  Lord  breaketh  the  cedars  of  Lebanon.' 
David  characterises  the  palm  tree  and  the  cedar  together,  both  very  strongly. 
-^  *  The  righteous  shall  flourish  like  a  palm  tree,  and  spread  abroad  like  a 
cedar  of  Lebanon.'  The  flourishing  head  of  the  palm,  and  the  spreading 
abroad  of  the  cedar,  are  equally  characteristic.  But  the  prophet  Ezekiel  hath 
given  us  the  fullest  descnption  of  the  cedar :  — *  Behold,  the  Assyrian  was  a 
cedar  in  Lebanon,  with  fair  branches,  and  with  a  shadowing  shroud,  and  of 
a  high  stature ;  and  his  top  was  among  the  thick  boughs,  llis  boughs  were 
multiplied,  and  his  branches  became  long.  The  fir  trees  were  not  like  his 
boughs,  nor  the  chestnut  trees  like  his  branches,  nor  any  tree  in  the  garden 
of  God  like  unto  him  in  beauty.'  In  this  description,  two  of  the  principal 
characteristics  of  the  cedar  are  marked :  the  first  is  the  multiplicity  and 
length  of  its  branches.  Few  trees  divide  so  many  fair  branches  firom  the  main 
j$tem,  or  spread  over  so  large  a  compass  of  ground.    '  His  boughs  are  multi- 
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plied,'  as  Ezekiel  says,  'and  his  branches  become  k>ng;'  which  David  calls, 
spreading  abroad.  His  very  boughs  are  equal  to  the  stem  of  a  fir  or  a  chest- 
nut. The  second  characteristic  is,  what  Ezekiel,  with  great  beauty  and 
aptness,  calls  his  shadowing  shroud.  No  tree  in  the  forest  is  more  remarkable 
than  the  cedar  for  its  close-woven  leafy  canopy.  Ezekiel's  cedar  is  marked 
as  a  tree  of  full  and  perfect  growth,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  top  being 
among  the  thick  boughs.  Every  young  tree  has  a  leading  branch  or  two,, 
which  continue  spiring  above  the  rest  till  the  tree  has  attained  its  full  size : 
th^n  it  becomes  in  the  language  of  the  nurseryman,  clump-headed ;  but,  in  the 
language  of  Eastern  sublimity,  its  top  is  among  the  thick  bouehs ;  that  is,  no 
distinction  of  any  spiry  head,  or  leading  branch,  appears ;  the  head  and  the 
branches  are  all  mixed  together.  This  is  generally,  in  all  trees,  the  state  in 
which  they  are  most  perfect  and  most  beautiful ;  and  this  is  the  state  of 
Ezekiel's  cedar.  But,  though  Ezekiel  hath  given  us  this  accurate  description 
of  the  cedar,  he  hath  left  its  strength,  which  is  its  chief  characteristic,  untouched. 
But  the  reason  is  evident:  the  cedar  is  here  introduced  as  an  emblem  of 
Assyria ;  which,  though  vast  and  wide- spreading,  and  come  to  full  maturity, 
was,  in  fact,  on  the  eve  of  destruction.  Strength,  therefore,  was  the  last  idea 
which  the  prophet  wished  to  suggest.  Strength  is  a  relative  term,  compared 
with  opposition.  The  Assyrian  was  strong,  compared  with  the  powers  on 
earth;  but  weak  compared  with  the  arm  of  the  Almighty,  which  brought 
him  to  destruction.  So  his  type,  the  cedar,  was  stronger  than  any  of 
the  trees  of  the  forest ;  but  weak  in  comparison  with  the  axe,  which 
cut  him  off  and  left  him  (as  the  prophet  expresses  the  vastness  of  his 
ruin)  spread  upon  the  mountains  and  in  the  valleys,  while  the  nations  shook 
at  the  sound  of  his  fall.  Such  is  the  grandeur  and  form  of  the  cedar  of 
Lebanon.  Its  mantling  foliage,  or  shadowing  shroud,  as  Ezekiel  calls  it,  is 
its  greatest  beauty ;  which  arises  from  the  horizontal  growth  of  its  branches 
forming  a  kind  of  sweeping  irregular  penthouse.  And,  when  to  the  idea  of 
beauty  that  of  strength  is  added,  by  the  pyramidal  form  of  the  stem,  and 
the  robustness  of  the  limbs,  the  tree  is  complete  in  all  its  beauty  and  ma- 
jesty. In  these  climates,  indeed,  we  cannot  expect  to  see  the  cedar  in  such 
perfection.  The  forest  of  Lebanon  b,  perhaps,  the  only  part  of  the  world 
where  its  growth  is  perfect ;  yet  we  may  in  some  degree  perceive  its  beauty 
and  majesty  from  the  [>altry  resemblances  of  it  at  this  distance  from  its  native 
soil.  In  its  youth,  it  is  often  with  us  a  vigorous  thriving  plant ;  and,  if  the 
leadine  branch  is  not  bound  to  a  pole  (as  many  people  deform  their  cedars), 
but  left  to  take  its  natural  course,  and  guide  the  stem  after  it  in  some  irregular 
waving  line,  it  is  often  an  object  of  great  beauty.  But,  in  its  maturer  age,  the 
beauty  of  the  English  cedar  is  generally  gone:  it  becomes  shriveled,  de- 
formed, and  stunt^ ;  its  body  increases,  but  its  limbs  shrink  and  wither. 
Thus  it  never  gives  us  its  two  leading  qualities  together.  In  its  youth,  we 
have  some  idea  of  its  beauty,  without  its  strength ;  and  in  its  advanced  age, 
we  have  some  idea  of  its  strength,  without  its  b^uty :  the  ima^nation,  there- 
fore, by  joining  together  the  two  different  periods  of  its  age  m  this  climate, 
may  form  some  conception  of  the  grandeur  of  the  cedar  in  its  own  climate, 
where  its  strength  ana  beauty  are  united.  The  best  specimen  of  this  tree  I 
ever  saw  in  England  was  at  Hillingdon,  near  Uxbridge.  The  perpendicular 
height  <^  it  was  53  ft.,  its  horizontal  expanse  96  ft.,  and  its  girt  15  n.  6  in.  When 
I  saw  it  in  1776,  it  was  about  118  years  of  age;  and,  being  then  completely 
clump-headed,  it  was  a  very  noble  and  picturesque  tree.  La  the  high  winds, 
about  the  beginning  of  the  year  1700,  this  noble  cedar  was  blown  down.  Its 
atem,  when  cut,  was  5ft.  in  diameter."  (For.  Seen,,  i.  p.  81.)  On  these  obser- 
yations  of  Gilpin  we  shall  only  remark,  that  there  are  now,  1837,  60  years 
after  Gilpin  saw  the  cedar  at  Hillingdon,  many  hundred  cedars  in  Eng- 
land more  grand  and  picturesque  than  that  tree;  and,  not  to  go  ftuther 
than  Syon,  Whitton,  and  Pain's  Hill,  there  are  at  these  places,  cedars  which 
are  both  higher,  and  cover  a  larger  space  with  their  branches,  than  that  at 
Hillingdon.    With  respect  to  tlie  age  which  Gilpin  assigns  to  the  Hillingdon 
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tree,itiB  probably  iDcorrect;  if  otherwtBe,  it  Binst  lut?e  beea  upwanb  of  SO 
yesrs  older  thoa  thoae  at  Cbdsea. 

Hr.  lliompson,  an  artist,  writing  in  the  Garde*a'$  Hagaxi*r  on  the  eSfect 
of  the  cedar  in  landscape  scenery,  obserres  that  "  there  is  something  erai 
architectural  in  the  Form  of  the  cedar;  the  thick  upright  tCein,  and  the  hori- 
zontal branches  which  it  supports,  in  a  great  measure  accord  with  the  pillaia 
and  copings  of  buildings.     This  ma^  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  inspired 

S'ctures  of  Martin,  when  Aaiyriaa  history  has  been  the  cubject  of  his  penal, 
e  has  realised  all  that  the  most  vivid  imagination  could  eonodve  of  Eastern 
Slendonr ;  and  the  famous  hanging  gardens  have  not  been  foigolten.  In 
em  the  cedar  is  the  most  prominent  tree,  which  he  has  shown  mixed  with 
cypresses  and  a  few  low  shrubs  and  Sowers,  forming  a  mass  siai|4e  but  grand, 
and  quite  in  unison  with  the  architectural  character  of  the  scene.  The  accom- 
panying sketch  (_fig.  SS75.)  is  from  an  etching  of  the  destruction  of  Babylon, 
and  repreaents  part  of  the  hanging  gardens.     Thus  it  may  be  inferred  that 


cedars  should  always  be  the  accompaniment  of  palaces,  public  buildings,  and 
superior  residences.  The  finest  cedars  I  have  seen  are  at  Blenheim ;  but 
even  there  they  are  not  much  contrasted  with  the  architecture,  but  are  spread 
generally  throughout  the  whole  of  the  gardens ;  and  they  app^red  to  me  in  a 
great  measure  Tout,  from  being  so  mixed  up  with  other  trees  and  shrubs; 
however,  they  serve  to  maintain  the  character  of  grandeur  which  belongs  to 
the  place.  On  the  iMUiks  of  the  great  lake,  where  the  present  duke,  suice  be 
left  White  Knights,  has  formed  dIs  new  Sowo'-garden,  extending  from  the 
house  to  the  cascade,  there  ere  some  very  fine  cedars ;  and  it  is  curioas  M 
observe  how  well  tiiey  accord  with  the  simplicity  of  garden  scenery:  but  this 
maybe  accounted  for  by  their  benig  supported  by  other  large  tr  ""  '" 
the  extensiveness  of  the  gardens,  aadftom  every  thmg  around  then 


BO  grand  a  scale.  There  are  some  garden 
found  not  Only  misplaced,  but  out  of  character,  and  injurious:  as,  for  example^ 
in  the  grounds  of  a  small  modem  villa,  they  would  be  quite  at  variance  with 
our  ideas  and  essociation.i  as  to  what  should  attach  to  such  a  place.  The 
accompanying  sketch  (Jig.  S276.),  though  it  forms  a  toler>U>Je  picture,  will,  1 
trust,  illustrate  what  1  have  been  stating.  The  villa  is  rendered  msignificBnt  by 
the.stately  presence  of  the  cedars;  and  the  cedars  seem  to  have  been  there  before 
the  villa  was  built,  as  if  they  came  by  accident,  and  were  foreign  to  the  aeette. 
In  the  next  sketch  (,Jig.  2277.),  where  I  have  supplied  their  place  with  a  few 
pendent  and  appropriate  trees,  the  picture  produced  seems  more  consiMent^ 
more  complete,  and  in  better  keeping.  The  form  and  character  of  the  cedar 
are  not  suited  to  anything  on  a  small  scale,  or  that  betrays  want  of  efieet  in  ita 
architectural  features,  or  in  the  disposition  of  the  ground :  thus,  one  would  not 
place  them  in  the  centre  of  a  home  meadow  or  arable  field,  where  oaks  and 
elms  are  sometimes  met  with  having  a  very  ^ood  efect ;  nor  should  th^ 
ever  appear  where  the  ncenery  ia  either  domestic,  homely,  or  tame.  Nothing 
is  more  offensive,  than  to  find  a  cedar,  a  cypress,  or  othier  stately  tree,  con- 
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truting  itself  n-ith  bajr-ncka,  corn  stacks,  uid  dovecots,  in  the  garden  of 
some  old  farm-house ;  which,  though  little  remwns  of  its  former  greatness, 
misfat  originally  bare  been  the  residence  of  the  lord  of  the  miinor,  or  of  some 
titled  pcTBon.  When,  however,  any  of  these  old-fashioned  red-brick  resi- 
dences are  to  be  met  with  in  their  ori^'nal  state,  tbeir  temces  adoraed 
with  rases  and  figures ;  their  gardens  in  the  old  geometric  style,  with  costly 
iron  palisading,  &c.;  a  few  venerable  cedars  will  generally  form  a  highly 
grancf  and  picturesque  addition  to  the  scene.     Caiara  will  not  bear  t<   ' 


>  thickly,  or  too  dose  together  :  they  should  be  placed  by  t< 
maa  uirees,  in  conspicuous  ntuations,  such  as  on  small  mounds,  or  by  trie  siae 
of  water,  next  to  bridges  or  temples;  sometimes  on  lawns, or  rising  grounds, 
that  command  extensive  prospects,  where  they  may  serrc  as  a  foreground  ; 
but  thej/  must  not  be  made  common  by  beiiw  seen  at  every  turn.  Too  many 
cedars,  in  any  situation,  wilt  always  destroy  their  own  eSket  i  they  are  of  such 
an  exclusive  character,  that  they  are  more  calculated  to  act  upon  a  scene  as 
figures  do  in  landscape  composition,  than  to  form  the  basis  of  it.  A  red- 
coated  soldier  or  two  would  enliven  a  view,  but  a  file  of  them  would  be  any 


tlHDg  but  jnctureMiae :  unless,  indeed,  in  a  battle  scene,  where  they  formed 
the  principal  feature.  So  it  should  be  with  the  cedars :  if  they  must  be  to 
gether,  let  them  form  a  grove;  they  would  then  have  a  character  of  gloomy 
tnagnificence,  which  mi^t  be  a  very  fine  addition  to  a  residence.  1  should 
inngine  that  such  a  grove  of  full-grown  cedars  would  be  highly  intnesting 
and  attractive.  We  will  just  snppose  that  the  banks  of  an  artificial  river  or 
take  were  bounded  on  one  side  tw  grassy  hills,  planted  with  a  few  evergreen* 
and  birches,  ond  that  the  other  side  was  a  gentle  slope,  covered  with  a  grove 
of  cedars ;  that  a  wmding  and  almost  natural  path  conducted  you  among  their 
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ponderom  trunks ;  that  the  gnas  was  kept  tolerably  free  from  weeds;  that 
hollybockifpeooiea,  roses,  uia  other  flowers  of  a  large  and  imposing  character, 
were  raising  their  heads  here  and  there ;  and  that  the  woodbine  was  also 
twining  around  some  of  the  trees :  then  suppose  a  clear  summer  evening,  the 
water  reflecting  the  j-ellow  hght  of  the  sunset,  and  the  trunks  of  tbe  cedara 
touched  by  its  rays ;  and  I  think  we  shall  have  conceived  one  of  the  calmest 
and  most  solemn  scenes  that  could  be  found  in  nature,  or  that  it  is  in-the 
power  of  art  to  create.  In  the  above  sketch  (_fig-  SSTS.),  I  have  endea- 
voured to  convey  some  idea  of  tbe  subject;  but  the  smallnessof  thescBle,and 
tbe  absence  of  colour,  are  much  againht  my  portraying  huch  a  scene. 

"  1  would  not  recommend  the  introduction  of  cedars  into  plantations  or 
belts,  as  they  are  generally  lost  amidst  the  other  trees  ;  and,  if  brought  to  tbe 
margin  of  the  plantation,  they  form  too  violent  a  contrast  with  what  is  around 
them.  They  may  be  tparingly  introduced  in  clumps ;  but,  when  tbey  are,  the* 
should  alway*  take  the  lead :  a  few  dwarf  round-headed  trees  or  shrubs,  with 
the  poplar  or  cypress,  are  the  best  forms  to  group  with  them.  (Stejtg.  2879.) 


However,  they  are  much  better  solitary ;  and  in  the  fore  courts  of  palaces,  or 
other  buildings  of  sufficient  consequence,  I  would  have  nothing  but  a  cedar  or 
two.  It  is  said  that  the  New  Palace  at  Pbilico  is  to  have  a  l^e  area  before 
it,  surrounded  by  a  railing  of  mosaic  gold  :  the  broad  carriage-way,  tbe  dark 
grass,  and  a  few  cedars,  are  all  that  I  would  introduce  in  it ;  unleiis  it  were  ■ 
very  few  flowering  shrubs,  hollyhocks,  or  standard  roses,  and  these  not  in  dug 
beds,  but  on  the  grass.  There  are  two  cedars  on  a  small  mound  at  Syon 
House,  which  may  be  viewed  from  the  Thames,  and  which  are  sure  to  attract 
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die  attention  of  eveiT  artiat.  1  have  seen  numeroui  eketehei  aqtt  drawinga 
of  the  scene  around  them,  and  I  may  venture  to  say  that  it  was  the  cedars, 
and  thejr  only,  that  were  the  inducement.  Thoee  in  the  Botanic  Garden 
at  Chelsea  (see  fig.  8270.  in  p.  2405.)  are  never  passed  unheeded;  thui 
showing  how  nduable  cedars  are  in  landscape  composition,  and,  consequently 
in  landscape-gardeninD."    fGard,  Mag.,  i.  p.  128.) 

The  architectural  character  of  the  cedar,  noticed  by  Mr.  Thompson,  has 
rendered  this  tree  a  peat  favourite  with  {winters,  and  more  especially  with 
the  justly  celebrated  Martin.  This  great  artist  has  introduced  the  Rat  head  of 
the  aged  cedar  into  his  ijnayinary  view  of  the  Garden  of  Eden  (Jig.  2260. J ; 


into  the  terraces  of  the  gardens  of  Babylon  (j{g.  22S1.);  and  into  his  beati 
tii^  of  the  gardens  oFNineveh  {JSg.  82S£.),  as  shown  in  his  celebrated  picture 
of  the  &11  of  that  city. 

SoU,  SiiuoHon,  Propagqtimt,  tfc.  The  cedar,  as  mav  have  been  observed  in 
the  case  of  the  Chelsea  trees,  thrives  well  in  dry  gravelly  soils,  where  the  roots 
can  have  access  to  water;  which  ma^  be  said  to  be  the  case  with  most  of  the 
Jbi^na.  Perh^  it  may  be  sufficient  to  observe,  that  the  cedar  wilt  grow 
in  every  toil  and  Ntuation  suitable  for  the  larch.  We  are  not  certain  that  it 
will  grow  equally  well  with  that  tree  at  ^reat  elevations;  though  we  have 
little  doubt  of  it,  provided  it  were  planted  in  masses.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  London,  it  has  certainly  attained  the  largest  size  in  deep  sandy  soil,  as  at 
Sfon,  Whitton,  and  Pain's  Hill ;  but  the  sand  at  these  places  is  not  poor ;  and 
at  Whitton,  where  the  tree  has  attained  the  greatest  height  and  bulk,  the 
roots  are  within  reach  of  water.  Boutcher  observes  that  no  tree  will  grow 
lit  more  forbidding,  poor,  and  hungry  soil,  than  the  cedar ;  and  he  instances, 
in  proof  of  this,  the  trees  on  Mount  Lebanon  ;  but  these,  in  point  of  height 
and  the  spread  of  the  branches,  are  mere  bushes  in  comparison  with  those  at 
Whitton.  The  cones,  which,  as  already  observed,  are  not  ripe  till  the  autumn 
oT  the  third  year,  will  keep  five  or  six  years  after  being  taken  (rom  the 
tree,  to  that  there  is  never  any  risk  of  getting  seeds  too  old  to  vegetate,  in 
pnrchasing  the  cones  that  are  imported  from  the  Levant.  If  cones  produced 
ni  Britain  are  kept  a  year  after  being  gathered,  they  may  be  opened  with 
greaterease  than  when  recently  taken  from  the  tree.  To  focilitate  the  opera- 
tion of  extracting  the  seeds,  the  cones  may  be  steeped  in  water  for  a  day  or 
two,  and  afterwards  split  by  driving  a  sharp  conical  iron  spike  through  their 
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axil.  The  scales  bebc  thea  opeaed  with  the  band,  the  seeds  readily  come 
out.  The  (bllowing  mode  oreitractiDg  the  seeds  ii  recominended  by  H.  Loiae- 
leur  Deslongchomps : "  "  As  good  SMds  are  never  found  within  6  or  8  lines 
of  ^ther  the  base  or  the  summit  of  cones,  the  extreme  ends  of  each  cone  are 
£rat  sawn  off;  the  cones,  for  this  purpose,  bdng  put  into  a  vice.  After  this 
a  hole  may  be  drilled  through  the  axis,  or  they  may  be  split  in  the  manner 
already  recommended.  According  to  M.  Loiseleur  Deslongchamps,  a  work- 
nun  will  pr^are  80  cones  in  an  hour;  each  cone,  ifsomewhat  large, will  con- 
tain 100  seeds,  and  consequently  one  man  may  separate  20,000  seeds  in  a 
day.  He  smaller  cones  contain  from  30  to  60  seeds ;  and  the  laiger  from 
1 10  to  170  seeds,  exclusive  of  from  10  to  15  per  cent  of  abortive  seeds." 
^Hiit.  du  Cedre,  &c.,  p.  50.)  These  abortJve  seeds  are  filled  with  a  soft  resin- 
■ous  matter,  instead  of  a  kernel ;  and  they  may  easily  be  separated  from  the 
perfect  seeds,  by  throwing  the  whole  into  water  before  sowing.  The  seeds 
ought  to  be  committed  to  the  soil  immediately  after  b^g  taken  out  of  the 
cones ;  more  especially  if  the  latter  iiave  been  steeped,  because  in  that  case 
the  seeds  have  swelled,  and  might  be  injiu^,  if  ten  to  shrink.  If  the  seeds 
are  sown  in  March  or  April,  they  will  come  up  in  a  month  or  six  weeks  ; 
«nd  still  sooner  if  they  have  been  steeped.  Like  the  other  ^i^tina,  they 
should  be  sown  in  light  rich  soil,  and  covered  thinly.  Sang  recommends 
the  covering  to  be  ^  in.  deep ;  and  this  draith  may  be  duninishMl  or  increased, 
according  to  the  lightness  or  heaviness  of  the  sou.  The  seeds  may  be  either 
sown  in  beds  in  the  open  garden,  or  in  large  flat  pots  or  boxes;  but  the  lattN 
is  the  more  convenient  mode,  as  it  admits  of  preserving  the  whole  of  the  roots 
in  transplanting.  The  plants  rise  3  in.  or  4  in.  high  the  first  year,  with  scarcely 
any  taproots;  but  these  increase  aAerwards,  as  the  plants  advance  in  site. 
At  the  end  of  the  first  year,  the  seedlings  may  be  transplanted  into  nursery 
lines,  or,  what  is  more  convenient,  into  small  pots;  and,  in  commercial  nurse- 
ries, they  should  every  year  be  shil^ed  into  pots  a  size  larger,  till  they  are  sold 
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la  private  nuneriea,  where  the  plants  are  Dot  likely  to  be  sent  to  my  distance, 
'"-'J  majr  be  planted  in  the  free  roQ  in  nunerj  lines,  like  the  pinaster  and  other 
Uie  more  rare  pines  and  firs;  and,  when  tney  are  removed  lo  their  final  situ- 
)n,  their  roots  maj  be  protected  from  the  air,  b;  immersing  them  in  mud  or 
puddle.  In  the  nursery  culture  of  the  cedar,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  injure 
the  leading  shoot,  which  is  said  not  to  be  resdily  renewed  when  broken  off! 
In  general,  it  is  advisable  to  tie  the  leader  to  a  s^e,  till  the  plants  are  placed 
where  they  are  finall]'  to  remain ;  after  which  they  may  be  left  to  themselTei. 
In  their  progress  irom  young  plants  to  full-grown  trees,  they  require  very 
little  pruning,  and  suffer  severely  when  large  bruiebes  are  cnt  cm.  Hiller 
inentioiu  two  of  his  four  trees,  which  bad  eotne  branches  cut  off*  to  admit  the 
rays  of  the  sun  into  a  green-hoate,wberebvthey  were  so  much  checked,  as,  in 
above  40  years'  growth,  to  be  little  more  than  half  the  uze  of  the  other  two, 
which  were  not  pruned ;  and,  Boutcher  having  planted  two  trees,  they  grew 
for  16  years  amaniuly  fast,  and  promised  to  be  noble  plants,  till  an  iguorant 
gardener  unadvisedly  cut  off  several  of  their  oldest  under  branches  ;  after 
which,  he  says,  they  advanced  little  or  nothitf  in  height,  lost  their  leadii^ 
rfioots,  and  OMame  ragged  and  bushy.  Notwitlistanding  this,  it  is  the  nracticc 
of  nuraerymea  to  shorten  the  lateral  branches  of  the  larger  plants  kept  tor  tale; 
■nd  it  does  not  ^ipear  that  they  suffer  much  by  it.  When  the  cedar  is 
planted  in  close  masses,  either  atone  or  with  other  trees,  the  side  branches  are 
choked,  but  still  the  tree  continues  to  grow  almost  as  rapidly  as  the  larch,  or 
silver  fir,  when  similarly  treated ;  so  that,  after  all,  the  cedar  is,  perhaps,  not 
JOKMe  injured  by  the  removal  of  its  side  branches,  than  any  other  pine  or  fir 
would  be.  '  AU  the  Jbiidna,  as  we  have  before  stated,  suffer  more  or  Less. 
by  the  shortening  or  removal  of  brancbea,  whether  small  or  large,  which  have' 
not  b^un  to  decay. 

Aeadentt,  Diieatct,  ^c.  The  wide-spreadmg  branches  of  the  cedar  are  apt 
to  be  weighed  down  and  broken  by  heavy  falls  of  snow ;  but  the  tree  is  less 
liable  to  be  Mown  down  by  high  winds  than  the  larch,  or  such  pines  and  Gr» 
as  do  not  throw  out  wide-spreading  branches  near  the  ground.  It  is  not 
•object  to  diseases,  and  it  is  less  liable  to  be  attacked  by  insects,  as  far  as  we 
have  heard  or  observed,  than  any  other  species  of  the  pine  and  fir  tribe.  The 
aeed*  being  hu^  are  eagerlv  sou^t  after  by  squirrels ;  but  these  animals,  in 
parks  and  pleastire-grounaa,  «re  generally  conudered  more  ornamental  than 
Injurious. 

StatlUici.    RrcoT^rt  Trcrt.    Tbt  larfc  ith 
j,^„ . „,   ^... 


SviD  In  tk  SEI.  Th*  dlmi 


•Ota.  of FhIc}, neir  SiLiibiir;, ibciut  U»une Uncu. arbrAire, ilioioIChtlHiiindChliwIcli.  Tha 
''itI^chUi  wu  cutdownlif  IhelilcEuloriUdnorlnlSlt.uid  wulhBiGgrt.  higli  i  thcdiuiu. 

(H(.  H7!.  In  p.  MOfi],  cut  down  In  1836,  wu  59  ft.  blfh,  t)i<  iHameur  of  Uw  uuiik  about  i  ft.,  and 
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of  the  head  80  ft  The  home  to  which  it  belonnd  «u  oace  the  ntideooe  of  Ollrer  CramweD ;  end 
tradiUoQ  tayi  that  he  there  ligned  the  irurant  for  the  execution  of  Charlet  L 

Remarkable  exUting  Tteee.  The  oldest  trees  now  sUnding  in  Britain  are  cupposed  to  be  the  two 
cedan  still  remaining  of  the  four  which  were  planted  in  the  Chelsea  Garden  in  1683;  the  cedar  at 
En6eld ;  and  probabljr  some  of  those  at  Chiswick  House,  formerly  the  property  of  Sir  Stephen  Fox, 
who  died  there  In  1714  or  1713.  The  hirgest  of  the  Chelsea  cedars  is  neariy  GO  It  high,  with  a  trunk 
about  5  ft  In  diameter ;  and  the  other  is  Tery  nearly  the  same  site  Both  trees  have  lost  all  thetr 
lower  branches  (see  flg.  t270.  in  pi  8406.),  and  have  a  miserable  and  stunted  appearance.  The  largest 
cedar  at  Chiswick  (now  theDuke  of  Devonshire's}  is  70  ft  high,  dlsmeter  of  the  trunk  4  ft  6  in.,  and 
of  the  head  65  ft  The  loftiest  cedar  in  England  appears  to  be  one  at  Strathfieldsaye,  which  is  108  ft. 
high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  3  ft.  and  of  the  head  74  ft  The  highest  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ixni. 
don  Is  at  Claremont,  and  is  100  ft  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  5  ft  6  In.  The  largest  cedar  tree  in 
England  Is,  probably,  the  magnificent  specimen  at  Sjron,  figured  In  our  last  Volume,  and  it  Is  uo. 
questionably  the  handsomest.  This  noble  tree  is  72  ft.  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk,  at  3  ft  fk-om 
tne  ground  8  ft,  and  of  the  head  117  ft.  At  Charley  Wood,  near  Rickmansworthj  on  an  estate  of  the 
Duke  of  Bedfbrd  are,  near  the  house,  eight  remarkable  cedars,  the  laigest  of  which  has  a  trunk  18  ft 
in  circumference,  dividing  into  in  laige  limbs,  from  which  spring  Si  brancbe«,  of  a  sise  fit  to  be 
measured  as  timber,  and  containing  613  solid  cubic  feet  The  bead  covers  a  space  nearly  100  ft.ln  dia- 
meter, or  about  the  sixth  of  an  acre  The  cedars  at  Wilton,  near  Saiisbunr,  are  also  remarkably  floe 
trees,  and  were  once  so  celebrated  as  to  entitle  the  place,  according  to  nitchell,  to  the  name  of  the 
British  Mount  Lebanon.  It  appears  from  a  paper  communicated  to  Mr.  Lambert  by  the  Hon.  and  Re- 
verend William  Herbert,  that  the  cedars  at  Wilton  were  probably  raised  between  1710  and  17S0.  He 
adds,  that  they  were  kept  by  **  the  Countess  of  Pembroke,  in  pots  at  her  window ;  till,  growing  too 
large,  they  were  planted  upon  the  lawn  between  the  house  and  the  water ;  a  situation  very  favourable 
to  their  growth."  The  largest  of  these  trees  measured,  in  1835,  at  3  ft.  from  the  ground,  nearly  7  ft.  in 
diameter }  and  at  1  ft  fVom  the  ground,  8  ft.  9  in.  in  diameter.  (See  an  able  paper  on  the  sub|ect  of  the 
cedar,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Mitford,  in  the  GetU.  Mag.^  8d  ser.,  voL  iv.  pi  579.)  **  Ttiere  is  a  cedar,  at  Osgood 
Hanbury's,  near  Coggeshall,  in  Buex,  which  is  of  interest,  as  it  was  planted  by  CoHinson's  own  hand, 
ff7  years  since.  In  1768L  We  transcribe  the  memorandum  on  the  subject  very  kindly  sent  us  by  Mr. 
Hanbory :  -^  *  In  token  of  the  love  and  flrtendship  which  has  for  so  many  yean  subsisted  between  my^ 
self  and  my  dear  flriend  John  .Hanbury  and  his  family,  and  as  a  lasting  memorial  of  that  friendship,  I 
desire  that  one  guinea  may  be  given  to  my  sincere  friend  Osgood  Hanburv,  to  purchase  of  Gordon  two 
cedars  of  Lebanon,  to  be  planted  in  two  places  of  the  new  part  of  the  park  hut  taken  in.  Let  the  ooca. 
•Ion  of  the  said  cedars  and  of  their  ages  be  registered  in  the  Great  Bible  at  CogKeshall,  that  succeed- 
ing generations  may  know  our  friendship,  and  the  antiquity  of  these  trees.  To  my  worthy  frienda 
Onrood  Hanburv  and  his  son,  I  recommend  their  care  and  protection.   P.  CoUlnson.'  **  {Ibid.,  pi  57SL. 

Cidrut  Ubdni  in  tke  Enniront  (^  London.  At  Syon  is  the  tree  already  mentioned,  and  another 
(var.  glatica),  which  is  77  ft.  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  5  ft.  6  in.,  and  of  the  head  57  ft.  This  is  s 
fine  upright  tree,  with  a  different  character  tnm  the  first  At  Mount  Grove,  Hampstead,  it  is  65  ft. 
high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  3  ft  6  in.,  and  of  the  head  68  ft.  At  Whitton  Place,  Twickenham, 
there  are  many  Urge  cedars,  one  of  which  is  75  ft  high,  with  a  trunk  5  ft  In  diameter.  At  Pope^ 
Villa,  It  Is  85  ft  high,  with  a  trunk  4  ft  in  dUmeter.  At  Kenwood,  Hampstead,  90  years  planted,  it 
Is  90  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  4  ft.  6  in.,  and  of  the  head  40  ft  At  Ham  House,  it  Is  4S  ft 
high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  3  ft.  6  In.,  and  of  the  head  73  ft ;  another  has  a  trunk  4  ft  4  in.  in 
diameter  at  5  ft  fk-om  the  ground.  At  Gunnersbury  Park,  it  Is  69  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk 

5  ft.  6  in.,  and  of  the  bead  86  ft ;  and  there  are  many  other  fine  specimens.  At  Charlton,  it  is  55  ft 
high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  4  ft  At  Sumford  Hill,  it  to  63  ft  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  5  £t  6  In., 
and  of  the  head  109ft.  At  Hanwell  Is  one  with  a  trunk  5  ft  4  in.  in  diameter. 

Cidrus  LUtdni  South  qf  London.  In  Devonshire,  at  Lusoombe,  SO  years  planted,  It  is  47  ft.  high, 
the  diameter  of  the  trunk  8  ft.  6 In.,  and  of  the  head  40  ft ;  at  Haldon  House,  35  years  planted,  it  la 
40  ft.  high ;  at  Endsleigh  Cottage,  30  years  planted,  it  is  35  ft.  high.  In  DorseUhlre.  at  Melbury 
Park,  0  years  planted.  It  U  S8ft  high.  In  Hampshire,  at  Strath fieldtaye.  It  U  106  ft  high,  the 
diameter  of  the  trunk  3  ft,  and  of  the  head  74  ft ;  at  Famham,  50  years  planted,  it  Is  70  ft  high,  the 
diameter  of  the  trunk  4  ft,  and  of  the  head  75  ft ;  at  Testwood,  70  yean  planted,  ii  U  51  ft  high*  Uie 
diameter  of  the  trunk  3  ft  6  In.,  and  of  the  head  44  ft    In  Somersetshire,  at  Leigh  Court,  14  yean 

r [anted.  It  to  30  ft  hieh  ;  at  Nettlecombe,  64  yean  planted,  it  to  57  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk 
ft  6  in.,  and  of  the  need  61  ft ;  at  Crowcombe  Court  are  two  remarkably  fine  specimens,  Arom  50  ft 
to  70  ft  high,  the  dtometer  of  their  trunks  6  ft,  and  of  their  heads  80  ft.  to  90  ft  In  Surrey,  at 
Bagshot  Park,  29  rean  pUnted,  it  to  85  ft.  high  :  at  St  Ann's  HIU,  It  to  50  ft.  high,  the  dUmetcr  of 
the  trunk  3  ft  6  in.,  and  of  the  head  78  ft ;  this  tree  was  planted,  about  1794,  by  the  Honounhle 
Mra.  Fox :  at  Claremont,  in  flront  of  tbe  house,  it  is  100  ft  high,  with  a  trunk  5  ft  4  in.  in  diameter; 
and  another  In  the  nark  to  100  ft  high. ;  at  Ockham  Park,  34  yean  planted,  it  Is  45  ft  high,  the  dia. 
meter  of  the  trunk  8  ft  6  in.,  and  of  the  head  36  ft ;  at  Walton  on  Thames,  60  yean  planted.  It  to  CB  ft 
high,  with  a  head  60  ft.  in  diameter;  at  Deepdene,  9  yean  planted,  it  is  16  ft  high.  In  Sussex,  at  Good- 
WMd  Park,  are  139  cetlan,  the  hto[faest  of  which  to  between  60  ft.  and  70  ft }  they  are  all  on  thin  dry 
■oil  on  chalk :  at  Cowdrev,  It  Is  60  ft  high,  with  a  trunk  4  ft  6  in.  in  diameter:  at  KIdbrooke,  » 
yean  planted.  It  to  40  ft  high }  at  Westdean,  90  yean  planted,  it  to  64  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the 
trunk  4  ft,  and  of  the  head  80  ft ;  at  Stougham  Park,  10  yean  planted,  it  to  18  ft.  high.  In  Wiltshire, 
at  Bowood,  50  yean  planted,  it  to  60  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  3  ft  6  Id.,  and  of  the  head  68  ft; 
at  Wilton  House  are  several  large  cedars,  170  yean  old,  one  of  which  has  a  trunk  8  ft  8  in.  in  dia- 
meter at  1  ft.  tnm  the  ground. 

Cednu  Ubitni  North  qf  London.  In  Bedfbrdshire,  at  Wobum  Abbey,  are  many  fine  cedars,  ntaie 
of  which  are  noble  trees,  varving  firom  68  ft  to  84  ft  in  height,  and  their  trunks  nrom  4  ft  to  noriy 

6  ft  in  diameter ;  at  Ampthlu  is  a  cedar  85  yean  pUnted,  which  to  55  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the 
trunk  4  ft  6  in.,  and  of  the  head  80  ft ;  at  FUtwick,  19  yean  planted,  it  to  80  ft  high,  with  a  trunk 
1  ft  1  in.  la  diameter  £  at  Southill,  70  yean  planted,  it  Is  90  fWJilgh,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  3ft» 
and  of  the  head  45  ft.  In  Berkshire,  at  High  Clere,  are  several  fine  cedan ;  the  two  oldest  were 
raised  in  1739,  f^om  a  cone  brought  ftom  Lebanon  by  Dr.  Pococke,  in  1738,  and  they  were  removad 
to  their  present  situation  when  30  yean  old;  and  the  largest  was  raised  from  a  cone  borne  by  the 
WUton  cedars,  in  1778 :  at  Bear  Wood,  10  yean  planted,  it  to  15  ft.  high :  at  Ditton  Park,  90  yean 

Elanted,  It  to  80  ft  high,  with  a  trunk  5  ft  in  diameter;  at  White  Knights,  75  yean  planted.  It 
I  50  ft  high,  the  dUuneter  of  the  trunk  8  ft  6  in.,  and  of  the  head  60  ft.  In  Buckinghamshire^ 
at  Temple  House,  40  yean  pUnted,  it  is  45  ft  high,  the  dUmeter  of  the  trunk  8  ft.  6  in.,  and  of 
the  head  S3  ft :  at  Beaoonsfleld,  planted  by  Waller  the  poet,  80  ft  high,  with  a  trunk  8  ft.  6  in.  in 
Remoter.  In  Cambridgeshire,  at  Oamlingay,  118  yean  old,  it  is  60  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the 
trunk  3  ft.  9ln.  In  Cardiganshire,  at  Hafod,  40  yean  planted,  it  is  32  ft  fiin.  high,  diameter  of  the 
trunk  1  ft  8  in.  In  Cheshire,  at  Kinmel  Park.  30  yean  pUntod,  It  is  SO  ft.  high  ;  at  Eaton  Hail, 
13  yean  pUnted,  it  to  16  ft.  high.    In  Caermarthensire,  at  Golden  Grove,  It  to  50  ft.  high.    In  Den. 
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UgbdiiTe,  at  Uanbede  Hall,  14  yetn  planted,  It  it  18  ft.  h!gb.  In  Dertyyshlre,  at  HaMOp,  It  ii  94  ft. 
high ;  at  favaatoD  Caatle,  It  ia  73 ft.  bigfa,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  4  ft.  8  In.,  and  of  the  head  76  ft; 
In  Ourham,  at  Southend,  88  yean  planted,  it  is  90  ft.  high.  In  Eraex,  at  Audler  End,  78  years 
dd.  It  It  80  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  4  ft.,  and  or  tbe  head  73  ft. ;  at  Uyianda,  10  years 
planted.  It  Is  86  tt  high ;  at  Faulkboum  Hall,  it  U  80  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  6  ft.  6  in., 
^nd  of  Uie  head  lUOft. ;  at  Thorndon  Hall,  it  It  40ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  4ft.  in  diameter;  at  Shoit 
Grove  it  a  remarkable  cedar,  80  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  4  ft.  4  in.  In  diameter  at  1  ft.  ftom  the 

ground.    About  13  ft.  ftom  the  ground  It  a  large  limb,  very  nearly  the  tiie  of  the  trunk ;  and  a  tmall 
ranch  ftom  thit  limb  growt,  or  it  inotculated  into  the  trunk.    There  are  68  cedan  on  thit  estate. 
In  Oloucetterthlre,  at  Doddington  Park,  SB  years  planted,  it  it  ac  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk 

I  ft.  6  in.,  and  of  the  head  60  ft.  In  Herefordshire,  at  Eastnor  Cattle,  18  yeart  planted.  It  is  80 ft. 
high;  at  HafBeld,  13  years  planted,  it  Is  £5 ft  high.  In  Hertfordshire,  at.AIdenham  Abbey, 
3A  years  planted,  it  is  50 ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  8  ft.,  and  of  the  head  30ft. ;  at  Cashio- 
bury,  30  yean  planted,  it  ia  45  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  £  ft.,  and  of  the  head  42  ft. ;  at 
Cheshunt,  SO  yean  planted,  it  is  82  ft.  high.  In  Lancashire,  at  Latham  House*  90  yean  planted, 
It  is  23  ft.  high.  In  Leicestenhlre,  at  Quenby  Hall,  a  cedar  supposed  to  be  among  the  fint  planted 
in  England,  the  seeds  of  which  -were  brought  ftom  the  Levant  by  Mr.  William  Athby,  a  l\irkey 
merchant,  between  1680  and  1690  (see  Gnrd.  Mag. ^rol  viL  p.  483.) ;  at  Whatt<m  House,  30  yean 

fbnted,  it  is  36  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  crunk  8  ft.  8  in.,  and  of  the  head  48  ft. ;  at  Doonington 
^ark.  80  yean  planted.  It  it  02  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  8  ft.  6  in.,  and  of  the  head  &  ft. 
In  Linoolnahire,  at  Scnvelsby.  there  are  many  fine  cedan  of  diflR>rent  varieties,  and  of  great  age 
andtiae.  In  Northumberland,  at  Woolsington,  80  yean  planted,  it  is  80  ft.  high.  In  Norfolk,  at 
Mcrton,  is  a  cedar  78  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  nearly  4  ft.  in  diameter.  In  Nottincbamshire,  at 
Clumber  Park,  var.  glalca  Is  80  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  3  ft.  11  in.,  and  of  the  head 
44  ft. :  at  Worksop  Uaoor  it  is  54  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the'trunk  4  ft.,  and  of  the  head  63ft. ; 
another,  100  yean  old,  is  &>  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  5  ft,  and  of  the  head  61  ft.  In  North, 
amptonshire,  at  Castle  Ashby,  one  80  yean  old  is  79  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  nearly  5  ft.  in 
diameter,  and  a  conical  wdKehaped  head ;  another,  68  ft.  7  in.  high,  has  a  trunk  about  the  same 
ilie:  at  Wakefield  Lodge^  SO  yean  planted,  it  Is  85  ft.  high.  In  OxfnrdshircL  aft  Oxford,  in  the 
Botanic  Garden,  40  yean  planted,  it  is  SO  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  1  it  Sia,  and  of 
the  head  87  ft.  In  Pembrokeshire,  at  Suckpole  Court,  35  years  planted,  it  is  38  ft.  high,  the  dia- 
meter of  the  head  33  ft.  In  Radnonhire,  at  Maeslaugb  Castle,  50  yean  planted,  it  is  5  ft.  high, 
the  diameter  of  the  trunk  8  ft.  8  in.,  and  of  the  head  51  ft.  In  Rutlandshire,  at  Belvoir  CasUe, 
88  yean  planted.  It  is  30ft.  high.  In  Shropshire,  at  Hardwieke  Orange,  10  yean  planted,  it  is  19ft. 
high ;  at  Willey  Park,  19  years  planted,  it  is  86  ft  high ;  another,  15  years  plantea,  is  38  ft.  high ;  at 
Kiniet,  it  ia  87  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  8  ft.,  and  of  the  bead  86  ft.  In  SUflbrdshlre,  at 
Trentham,  it  is  60  ft.  nigh,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  4  ft.,  and  of  the  head  50  ft.;  at  BUthefleld. 
48  yean  planted,  it  is  53  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  1  ft.  6 in.,  and  of  the  bead  56  ft. :  at 
Toddesley  Park,  14  yean  planted,  it  is  S6  ft.  high:  at  Rolleston  Hail,  30  years  planted,  it  is  85  ft. 
high ;  at  Wrottesley  House,  it  is  60  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  8  ft.  6  in.,  and  of  the  head 
42  ft.  In  SuiTolk,  on  the  lawn  at  Hardwieke,  it  is  50  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  5  ft.,  and 
of  the  head  43  ft. ;  at  Finborough  Hall,  80  yean  planted,  it  Is  80  ft,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  4  ft. 
3  in.,  and  of  the  head  80  ft  :  at  Stretton  Pars<mage,  there  is  one  90  yean  old,  with  a  trunk  5  ft  in 
diameter ;  at  Wolvestoa  Hall,  it  is  65  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  4  ft.  6  in.,  and  of  the  head 
80  ft ;  at  Campsey  Ash  is  a  group  of  8  or  10,  with  trunks  ftt>m  4  ft.  to  6  ft.  in  diameter :  at 
Amptoa  Hail,  is  one  with  a  trunk  5  ft  in  diameter,  and  the  diameter  of  the  head  90  ft.  In  Warwick, 
shire,  at  Combe  Abbey,  it  Is  47  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  4  ft.,  and  of  the  head  80  ft.  In 
Worcestershire,  at  Hagley,  is  one  with  a  trunk  5  ft.  4 in.  in  diameter,  and  the  diameter  of  the  head 
85  ft.;  at  Croome,  80  yean  planted,  it  is  100  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  5  ft.,  and  of  the  head 
ISO  ft  In  Yorkshire,  at  Hackress,  18  yean  planted,  it  is  11  ft.  high ;  at  Grimston,  13  yean  tdanted, 
itj  Is  IS  ft.  high. 

CMna  Libdni  in  Scotland.  In  the  Experimenul  Garden  at  Inrerlelth,  10  years  planted,  it  ia 
10  ft  high  ;  at  Gosfbrd  House,  30  yean  planted,  it  is  80  ft.  high;  at  Bell,  110  yean  old,  it  is  54  ft. 
6 In.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  4  ft.  7  In.,  and  of  tlie  head  67  ft. ;  at  Hopetoun  House.  86  yean 
planted,  it  is  68  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  4  ft.  6  in.,  and  of  the  head  81  ft. ;  at  Ratho  are 
many  fine  cedan,  witn  trunks  ftom  3  ft.  to  5ft.  In  diameter.  In  Ayrshire,  at  Loudon  Castle^  it  la 
30  ft  high,  with  a  trunk  4  ft.  in  diameter.  In  Berwickshire,  at  the  Hirsd,  30  yean  planted.  It  ia 
83ft.  high.  In  Kirkcudbright,  at  Cassincarri&  It  is  50  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  3 ft. 
In  Haddingtonshire,  at  Tyninghame,  84  yean  planted,  it  is  87  ft.  nigh,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk 
1ft,  and  of  the  head  87  ft.  In  AJberdeenshire,  at  Thainston.SOycan  planted,  it  Is  9  ft.  high.  In 
Argyllshire,  at  Toward  Castle,  15  yean  planted,  it  Is  13ft.  high:  at  Roseneath  Castle,  45ft.  high, 
the  diameter  of  th«  trunk  2  ft.  6  in.  In  Bute,  at  Mount  Stewart,  18  yean  planted.  It  Is  13  ft.  high.  In 
Banffdhire,  at  Gordon  Castle,  it  is  33  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  1  ft.  In  diameter ;  at  Huntley  Xodge, 
10  yean  planted,  it  is  14  ft.  high  ;  at  Cullen  House,  it  is  44  ft.  high,  the  diamecer  of  the  trunk  9  ft, 
and  of  the  head  44  ft.  In  Fifeslilre.  at  Danlbristle  Park,  12  yean  planted,  it  is  12  ft.  high.  In  For. 
&nhire,  at  Gray  House,  it  is  60  ft.  bigh,'the  diameter  of  the  trunk  5  ft.  6  in.,  and  of  the  head  65  ft. : 
at  Invergowrie  is  one  with  a  trunk  4  ft.  In  diameter.  In  Perthshire,  at  Taymouth,  40  yean  planted, 
it  Is  36  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  tbe  trunk  1  ft  6  in.,  and  of  the  head  80  ft :  at  Perth,  m  the  nursery 
of  Messrs.  Dickson  and  TumbuU,  15  yean  planted,  it  is  19  ft.  high.  In  Ross-shire,  at  Brahan 
Castle,  .50  years  planted.  It  is  40  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  8  ft.,  and  of  the  head  36  ft.  In 
Stirlingshire,  at  Blair  Drummond,  50  years  planted,  it  is  45  ft  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  1  ft.  6  In., 
and  of  tbe  head  25  ft. ;  at  Airthrey,  36  years  planted,  it  l»i36ft.  nigh,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk 

II  in.,  and  of  the  head  19  ft. ;  at  Callender  Park,  15  yean  planted,  it  Is  21ft.  in  height. 

CMms  Libdni  in  Ireland.  In  the  Glasnevin  BoUnic  Garden,  35  yean  planted,  it  Is  84  ft.  bleb, 
tbe  diameter  of  the  trunk  8ft.,  and  of  the  head  87  ft. ;  at  Cypress  Grovels  a  cedar  of  dwarfish 
growth,  10  ft.  high,  and  covering  a  space  6  ft  in  diameter ;  at  Terenure,  SO  yean  planted.  It  is  18  ft. 
high  ;  at  Glasnevin  is  a  fine  specimen,  with  a  trunk  8  ft.  6  in.  in  diameter,  and  clear  to  the  height 
of  iN)ft. ;  at  Colonel  Conollv's,  Castletown,  it  is  88  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  2  ft.  6  in.,  and 
or  the  liead  50  ft.  In  Antrim,  at  Antrim  Castle,  10  yean  planted,  it  is  17  ft  blah.  In  Fermanagh,  at 
Florence  Court.  35  yean  planted,  it  is  36  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  tbe  trunk  8  ft.,  and  of  the  head 
30  ft.  In  Louth,  at  Oriel  Temple,  85  yean  planted,  it  is  33  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  tlie  trunk  1  ft. 
8  in.,  and  of  the  head  28  ft. 

Cidnu  Ubdni  in  Fbreign  Couniriet.  In  France,  in  the  Jaidln  des  Plantei^  100  yean  old.  It  Is  80  ft. 
high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  3ft  6  in.,  and  of  tbe  head  85  ft. ;  at  Fromont,  32  yean  planted,  it  ia 
56  ft.  high,  tbe  diameter  of  the  trunk  1  ft  6  In.,  and  of  tbe  head  86ft. ;  In  the  Bounfc  Garden  at 
Toulon,  18  yean  planted,  it  la  88  ft.  high ;  at  Barres,  88  vean  planted,  it  ia  88  ft.  high  ;  at  Nantes, 
in  tbe  nursery  of  M.  Nerritees,  40  yean  planted,  it  is  50  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  4  ft  in  diameter ;  in  the 
Botanic  Garden  at  Avrancbes,  84  yean  planted,  It  Is  40  ft.  high.    In  Oemany,  it  wlU  not  itand  out 
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without  pnotectton,  ttid.  eooMOiwitly,  thtn  an  no  laiv*  tr«m.  la fln«iy,«t  WMUs.  If  «wM 
vesn  planted,  whidi  bfiSft.  hlgb.  In  Italy,  in  Lombardf,  at  Monaa,  M  jean  planted,  ft  U  9ft  it 
high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  16  in.,  and.of  the  head  Sft  ft. 

Commercial  SUtHttict.  Price  of  cones,  in  London,  6d.  each ;  plants  in  pots, 
1  ft.  high,  2t.  ed.  each ;  2  ft.  high,  3s.  6d.  each ;  5  ft.  high,  5s.  each :  and  10  ft. 
high,  U.  each.  At  BoUwyller,  plants  1  ft.  hjgh,  dtom  2  to  4firancs;  and  at 
New  Yoik,  from  2  to  3  dollars. 

1  2.  C  Deodara  Roxb.    The  Deodara,  or  ItuSan^  Cedar, 


/ifArt#lMMM».    Roxbi  Fl.  Ind.  ined. ;  Lairai  Man.,  p.  981. 

Sjmm^ynMf .  ,  Anui  Dnxttra  Lamb.  Pin.,  ed.  9,,  t  SSL  ijfUm  Deodira  lindL  In 

Devadara,  or  Deodara,  Himdottaitet ;  Che  lacred  Indian  nr. 
SngrawiHga.    Lanbi  Pin.,  ed.  8.,  t  52.;  oar^.St89L  toovufualaeale;  andj^gitSaMu 
^  tne  natural  aiie; 


£96.  of 


£S83 


iS^c.  CAor.,  4'^^.  Leaves  fascicled,  eveimen,  acute,  triquetrous,  rigid.  Cones 
twin,  oval,  obtuse,  erect;  scales  a<^ressed.  {Lamb.  Pm.'S  0>ne8  from 
4}  in.  to  5  in.  long;  and  from  3^ in.  to  3} in.  broad.  Seed  with  the  wing 
nearly  \\  in.  long ;  scale  about  the  same  length,  and  2  ni.  broad.  A  native  of 
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VantHet.  According  to  Dr.  Lindley,  two  variedM,  or  perh^s  nearly  aUied 
■pedes,  called  tfae  Shinlik  and  Christa  rooroo,  are  mentioaed  byHoorcroft 
as  nadvea  of  the  forests  of  Lsdakb.  (i*n>n,  Qiir.) 

Detaip&tn,     A  lofty  and  Tery  graceful  tree,  sometiiiie*  attwning  die  bdgbt 
of  150  tC,  with  a  trunk  30  &.  in  drcumference,  or  even  more ;  and  rarely,  in 
the  Himalayas,  falling  rery  lar  short  of  these 
dimensionB.       The   branches   are   ample    and 

spreading ;  ascending  a  little  near  the  trunk  of 

the  tree,  but  drooping  at  the  extremities.    The 

wood  is  compact,  of  a   yellowish  white,  and 

■troDfly  impregnated  with  reain.     The  bark  is 

greyish,  and,  on  the  you^  branches,  covered 

wiUi  a  glaucous  bloom.    lUe  leaves  are  dther 

solitary  or  tufted,Bnd  arevery  numerous;  they 

are  larger  than  those  of  C.  Lib^i,  and  of  a  _ 

bluish  but  dark  g'een,  covered  with  a  lieht  - 

l^cous  bloom.    The  male  catkins  are  upr^t, 

without  footstalks ;  cyjindncal,  somewhat  club- 
shaped;  and  yellowish,  tinged  with  red.     The 

cones  are  upngbt,  generally  in  pairs,  on  short, 

thick,  woody  fbotnalks;  of  nearly  the  same 

shape  as  those  of  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  but 

brcMder  and  longer;  sUghdy  tapering  at  the  base,  and  somewhat  mote  pointed 

at  their  sutomit.    Tiicy  are  of  a  rich  reddish  brown,  very  rennous,  and  with 

the  aat^BB  of  the  scales  slighdy  nurited  with  peen;  about  4m.  in  length, 

and  from  1  in.  to  SI  in.  tn^md.    The 

scale*  are  nearly  of  the  same  siie  and 

shape  as  those  of  C.  Libini ;  but  they 

fidl  off  when  ripe,  like  those  of  the  niver 

fir.  Hk  seed  is  li^ht  brown,  and  ir- 
regularly shaped,  with  a  Urge  bright 

brawn  wing.  The  rate  of  growth,  in 
the  climate  of  London,  appears  to  be 
much  the  same  as  diat  of  the  cedar 
of  Lebanon;  and  it  is  equally  hardy. 
A  plant  in  the  Horticultural  Society's 
Garden,  of  wbichj^.  2S86.  is  a  por- 
trait, after  bCmg  7  yearsplanted,  was,  in 
1B3T,8ft.hvb,  with  die  habit  of  dte 
coBUDon  cxoai ;  but  difiering  in  tfae 
glaucous  or  silvery  hue  of  its  leaves, 
and  in  the  points  of  its  banches  being 
more  pendulous, 

"  '         '        '  e  C%dnu  Deodara,   the  deodar,  or  kelon,  of 

,  .  is  the  moat  celebrated  coniferous  plant  of  the 
lalayas.  It  ii  found  in  Nepal,  Kamaon,  and  as  &r  as  Cashmere,  at  eleva- 
tions c^  from  7,000  ft.  to  1^,000  ft.  trom  Sinnore  and  Kurhawal ;  as,  for  ex- 
ample, on  Mouma,  Deohan,  Choor,  Kederkauta,  and  Ntykands-  Roxburgh 
calls  it  aa  inhabitant  of  the  mountains  in  Eastern  India,  in  Nepal,  and  Thibet. 
According  to  Dr.  Royle,  the  deodar  cedar  is  mentioned  by  Avicenna.  It 
appears,  in  the  quality  and  durability  of  its  wood,  its  fragrance,  and  th« 
quantity  of  resin  which  it  produces,  to  accord  so  well  widi  the  cedar  of  the 
ancients,  as  to  be  by  some  identified  with  that  tree.  Its  lofUness  and  it> 
spreading  branches  accord  admirably  with  the  descripdons  given  of  the  cedsr 
in  Holy  Writ  j  and  its  wood  (which  b  said  to  be  incorruptible),  from  its  hard- 
ness and  the  fiaeness  of  its  grain,  mi^  easily  have  been  wrou^  as  that  ia 


more  penuuiouB, 

Geagrapky  and  Hilary.  Hie  C%dn 
the  hiUa,  accordiiK  to  Boyle,  is  the  n 
Himalayas.     It  ii  tound  in  Nepal,  Kan 
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in  the 

Solomon's     Temule. 

The    principal    ififG- 

culcy,  with  reference 

to  its  beiDE  the  cedv 

ofHoly  Writ,  is, that 

it    has    never    beeo 

fouod    on,  or 

Mount  Lebanon 

is  r^Brded    by    the 

Hindoos  as  a  sacred  ' 

tree,  and  is  called  by 

them     Dnadera,   or 

tbe  Tree  of  God.   In 

some    places    it    is  3886 

faignly  venerated,  and 

never  used  but  to  bum  bs  incense  on  occasions  of  great  ceremony ;  biit,  in 

otbers,  it  is  employed  for  building  houses,  &c.,  as  a  valuable  timber  tree^ 

Mr.  MoorcroftiinhiaJburno',  Bsquotedin  Lambert's  Pimu,  gives  the  foltowmf 

proob  of  the  durability  of  the  wood  of  this  tree :  — "  A  few  yean  ago  a  building 

erected  by  the  order  of  the  Emperor  Akbar  was  taken  down,  and  its  titsber 

(which  was  that  of  the  deodar)  was  found  so  tittle  impajred  as  to  be  fit  to  be 

employed  in  a  house  built  by  Rajah  Shah.  Grantingthat  tbe  former  edifice  was 

constructed  at  the  same  time  as  the  fort  of  Naguninger,  a.  r.  1006,  or  t.  d, 

1 597,  its  age  must  have  been  835  years.     Zenool  Abudeen  be^n  to  reign  oja 

Kashmeer  a.h.  830,  or  a.d.  1417;  and  died  a.  h.  878,  or  a.  d.  1473.     His 

mother  was  interred  in  a  domed  building  of  excellent  brick  and  mortar  work, 

reported  to  have  been  erected  in  the  time  of  the  Hindoo  sovereigns.     In  this 

building,  pieces  of  deodar  were  inserted  in  the  walls,  by  way,  apparently,  of 

strengthening  the  bond ;  and  tbeir  ends  or  sides  were  left  on  the  same  plane 

with  the  brickwork.     The  window  frames  were  of  the  same  material,  with 

the  difference,  however,  of  the  former  being  squared  and  deprived  of  their 

sap  wood,  whilst  the  latter,  somewhat  carelessly,  had  part  of  tbe  sap  wood 

len;  and  the  suriace  was  only  slightly  smoothed,  and  partly  retained   its 

original  form.     In  the  latter  instance,  tAe  crust  of  the  wood  was  generally 

somewhat  crumbly,  and  had  been  pierced  by  a  worm  about  Jin.  in  depth  ; 

whilst  that  of  the  squared  wood,  exposed  much  more  to  the  influence  of  the 

weather,  was  neither  crumbly  nor  wormeaten,  but  was  jagged,  from  tbe  softer 

part  of  the  wood,  between  the  plates  or  ribs,  having  been  often  washed  by  the 

rain,  though  its  structure  had  not  been  attacked  bv  the  worm." 

The  tree  alluded  to  in  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  from  Bishop 
Heber  to  Lord  tirenville  appenni  evidently  to  have  been  the  deodajs.  Tbe 
biHhop,  speaking  of  a  visit  which  he  paid  to  the  Himalayan  Mountains,  and  of 
the  ptnes  which  he  found  there,  adds : — "  Another,  and  of  less  frequent  occur* 
rence,  is  a  splendid  tree,  with  gigantic  arms  and  dark  narrow  leaves,  which  ti 
accounted  sacred,  and  chiefly  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  ancient  Hindoo 
temples,  and  which  struck  my  unscientific  eye  as  very  nearly  resnnbling  the 
eedar  of  Lebanon.  I  found  it  flourishing  at  nearly  9000  ft.  i^ve  tbe  level  of 
the  sea,  and  where  the  frost  was  as  severe  at  night  as  in  usually  met  with  at 
the  same  season  (November  and  December)  in  England."  In  Buraea'a  TraveU 
ia  the  Myiore,  he  states  that  "  the  frsmewoiks  of  the  houses  are  made  of 
deodara  cedar,  which  is  floated  down  with  tbe  inundations  of  the  river  Scbem, 
or  Hydaspes,  from  the  Himalaya.  The  durability  and  fragrance  of  the  wood 
recommend  it  for  buildings  of  every  description.  We  saw  a  cedar  tree,"  be 
continues,  "  lying  on  the  banks  of  the  Hydaspes,  with  a  circumference  of 
13  ft.  On  this  river  the  Macedonians  constructed  the  fleet  by  which  they 
navigated  the  Indus  ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  bet,  that  in  none  of  the  Punj^ 
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rivers  are  such  trees  floated  down,  nor  do  there  exist  anywhere  else  such 
facilities  for  the  construction  of  vessels."  (Travels,  &c.,  vol.  i.  p.  50.)  The 
cedars  which  Victor  Jacquemont  found  on  the  Himalayas  and  on  the  mountains 
of  Cashmere,  at  5360  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea  (see  Corresp,,  &c.,  vol.  i. 
p.  291.,  and  vol.  ii.  p.  T^.),  were,  doubtless,  this  species,  and  not  cedars  of 
Lebanon. 

Properties  and  Uses,  The  wood  of  the  Cedrus  Deoddra  possesses,  as  we 
have  before  observed  (p.  2429.),  all  the  qualities  attributed  by  the  ancients  to 
that  of  C,  Lib^ni.  It  is  verv  compact  and  resinous,  and  has  a  fine,  fragrant, 
refreshing  smell,  like  that  felt  when  walking  in  pine  groves  towards  evening,  or 
in  moist  weather ;  and  very  different  from  that  of  the  cedar  of  Lebanon.  Its 
wood  has  a  remarkably  fine  close  grain,  capable  of  receiving  a  very  high  polish  ; 
so  much  so,  indeed,  that  a  table  formed  of  the  section  of  a  trunk  nearly  4<  ft. 
in  diameter,  sent  by  Dr.  Wallich  to  Mr.  Lambert,  has  been  compared  to  a 
slab  of  brown  agate.  Dr.  Royle  informs  us  that  the  wood  is  particularly 
valued  for  its  durability,  and  is  much  used  in  the  construction  of  Himalayan 
houses.  In  Cashmere,  according  to  Mr.  Moorcroft  (Lamb.  Pin,,  ii.  p.  94.), 
it  is  used  for  buildings,  both  public  and  private,  and  for  bridges  and  boats. 
Strips  of  it  are  also  employed  tor  candles.  Dr.  Lindley  states  tlmt**  Mr.  Moor- 
croft  procured  specimens  from  the  starlings  of  the  Zein  ool  Kuddul  bridge  in 
Ladakh,  where  it  had  been  exposed  to  the  water  for  nearly  400  years."  (Peim, 
Cyc)  The  following  extract  is  from  a  letter  from  the  Honourable  W.  Leslie 
Melville  to  the  secretary  of  the  Highland  Society  of  Scotland,  dated  Calcutta, 
January,  1836,  and  printed  in  Lawson's  Mantud: — ^*  The  timber  is  employed 
for  roofing,  and  other  purposes ;  and,  if  sheltered  from  the  weather,  is  very 
durable.  It  Lb  found  perfectly  sound  in  the  roofs  of  temples  which  cannot 
have  stood  less  than  200  years.  For  out  of  door  purposes,  I  understand  it 
requires  paint,  which,  however,  perfectly  protects  it.** 

The  turpentine  from  this  tree.  Dr.  Royle  informs  us,  is  very  fluid,  and, 
though  coarse,  is  much  valued  in  Upper  India  for  medical  purposes ;  the 
leaves  and  twigs  are  also  used  by  the  natives  in  medicine ;  and  tar  and  pitch 
are  procured  from  the  trunk. 

In  England,  the  specimens  of  it  are  at  present  small ;  but  the  feathery 
lightness  of  its  spreiEtding  branches,  and  the  beautiful  glaucous  hue  of  its 
leaves,  render  it,  even  when  young,  one  of  the  most  ornamental  of  the  coni- 
ferous trees ;  and  all  the  travellers  who  have  seen  it  full  grown  agree  that  it 
unites  an  extraordinary  degree  of  majesty  and  grandeur  with  its  beauty.  The 
tree  thrives  in  every  part  of  Great  Britain  where  it  has  been  tried,  even  as  far 
north  as  Aberdeen ;  where,  as  in  many  other  places,  it  is  found  hardier  than 
the  cedar  of  Lebanon.  It  is  readily  propagated  by  seeds,  which  preserve  their 
vitality  when  imported  in  the  cones,  but  scarcely  otherwise.  It  also  grows 
freely  by  cuttings,  which  appear  to  make  as  handsome  free-growing  plants  as 
those  raised  from  seed.  It  nas  been  inarched  on  the  larch ;  but  the  latter  tree 
being  deciduous,  it  may  be  doubtful  whether  plants  so  propagated  will  attain 
a  large  size,  and  be  of  great  duration.  It  has  been  graft^  in  the  wedge 
manner  on  the  common  cedar,  in  considerable  numbers,  by  Mr.  Barrow,  gar- 
dener to  the  Earl  of  Harrington,  at  Elvaston  Castle.  Mr.  Barrow  has  given 
a  detailed  account  of  his  process,  and  of  the  success  which  attended  it  in 
Gard,  Mag.,  vol.  xiv.  p.  80.  The  nursery  culture,  and  the  soil  and  situa- 
tion in  which  it  is  to  be  finally  planted,  may  be  considered  in  all  respects  the 
same  as  those  of  the  common  cedar. 

SitdiBtiet.    in  the  neighbourhood  of  Londmi,  in  tiie  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  7  years 

{»Unted,  it  is  8  ft.  hish ;  at  Kew,  it  is  3  ft.  high ;  at  the  Dulie  of  Devonshire's  vlDa.  at  Chiswidc,  it 
s  3 ft.  hifffa  i  at  Hendon  Rectory,  it  is S ft  Gin.  hiyh.  In  Bedfordshire,  at  FUtwiclt,  it  is 2 ft.  high. 
In  Berkshire,  at  Dropmore,  it  is  upwards  of  6  ft.  high :  it  was  sown  in  March,  1831,  and  planted  out 
in  the  autumn  of  the  name  year,  in  Derbyshire,  at  Chatsworth,  it  is  3  ft.  Sin.  high.  In  Devon, 
shire,  at  mctoo,  it  is  4  ft.  high.  In  Kent,  ac  Redieaf,  it  is  H  ft.  high.  In  Wiltshire,  at  Boyton,  it  U 
3 ft.  high.— In  Scotland,  in  the  Experimental  Garden,  it  is  4  ft  6 in.  high.  In  Aberdeenshire,  in 
Rtyy *»  Nursery,  it  is  1  ft.  6  in.bigb.  In  Fifeshire,  at  Lahill,  it  is  3  ft.  high — In  Ireland,  there  are  planu 
in  the  TMnity  CoUege  Botanic  Garden,  in  the  Clasnevin  Garden,  and  at  Tiltour,  near  Mount  Ken- 
nedy. In  Paris,  there  are  plants  in  the  nursery  of  M.  Danieil,  on  the  Boulevard  Mont  Pamasfe. 
In  Germany,  it  it  in  the  Berlin  Botanic  Garden,  and  in  the  FlStbeck  Nurseries. 
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Commercial  Statittict.    The  price  of  plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  is  two 
guineas  each. 

Genus  VL 


ARAUCA^RIA  Jiuiz  ei  Pav.      The  Araucabia.    Lm,  Syst,  Dioe'cia 

Monadelphia. 

I^HMymet.    Ea<Aasa    Sal.,  Colymbte  Sai.,  DomMya    Lamb.,    Caprisam  Fbnt,,  the  Soathern 

Pine, 
Derktatkm.    From  Araueanot,  the  muneof  the  people  in  whose  country  AnaduAa  habiicita  grows 

in  Chili. 

Description^  ic.  Magnificent  evergreen  trees,  natives  of  South  America, 
Polynesia,  and  Australia;  one  of  them,  the  Araucaria  imbrickta,  as  hardy  in 
the  climate  of  Britain  as  the  cedar  of  Lebanon. 

t  ].  A.  imbricaH'a  Pav.    The  inAmc2Ltb4eaoed  Araucaria^  or  Chili  Pine, 

UetUlfieatiom,    Psv.  DIm.  hi  M<m.  Acad.  Reg.  Med.  Mat.  1.  p.  197. ;  WUId.  Sp.  PI.,  4u  p.  8S0. ; 

Ait  Hort  Kew.,  5.  p.  41S. ;  Lamb.  Fm.,  ed.  2.,  No.  52. j  Lawa.  Man.,  p.  S95. 
&nionyme».    A.  Dcnnb^yi  Rich.  M^m.  sur  lea  Conif.,  p.  8o.,  Lindl.  in  Penn.  Cyc ;  Piniu  Araudria 

MqL  Sag.  tuUa  Star.  Nat.  del  Chili,  p.  1S2. ;  Colfmb^  quadriAria  Salitb  inLtet.  TVoNa.,  8.  p.  315.; 

Doinbdya  chtleosia  Lam.  Encye. ;  Pino  de  Chili,  Span. ;  Peghuen  in  the  Andes  s  oix  Jowpb 

Banks's  Pine. 
The  Sexes.    There  is  a  tree  at  Kew  which  bore  fiemale  catkins  in  IS96;  and  a  male  plant  at  Boyton, 

which  blossomed  in  the  same  year. 
Engraving*.    Lamb.  Pin.,  ed.  2.,  t  56.  and  57. :  Rich.  M^m.  sur  les  ConiC.  t.  90.  and  21. ;  and  our 
Jlgt.  22^6.  to  2293.    Fig.  9SXn.  is  a  oone  or  female  catkin  in  a  young  sUte,  from  I^Ambert ;  Jig.  2292. 

is  a  specimen  of  the  nmale  tree  at  Kew ;  fig.  2891.  is  aportion  of  the  male  tree  with  tne  fuU- 

grown  catkin,  f^om  Laml)ert*s  Moni»rajA ;  UkAJIg.  28S8.  is  the  ftiU-grown  ftaiale  cone ;  all  to 

our  usual  scale,  that  is,  a  siztii  part  or  the  naturu  siae..    ^g.  2286.  Is  a  portion  of  a  cone  of  the 

natural  sixe.    Fig.  2290l  a.  is  a  seed  with  the  scale  and  wing  oithe  natural  sise,  and  b  is  the  kernel  | 

KsAJlg.  22^  is  a  leaf  of  the  natural  sLie. 

Spec,  Char,  Leaves  in  eights,  imbricated,  ovate-lanceolate,  with  per- 
sistent mucros.  (Pa v.)  A  tree,  growing  to  the  height  of  150  ft. ;  a  native 
of  the  Cordilleras,  in  Chili.  Introduced  in  1796,  and  flowering  from  Sep* 
tember  to  November. 

DescrijoHon,  Flowers  dioecious.  —  Male.  Catkin  dipsacus*  (teasel-^  shaped, 
ovate-cylindrical.  Scales  numerous,  sessile,  closely  imbricated  rouna  a  com- 
mon conical  axis ;  filament-like,  obovate,  somewhat  woody ;  with  an  oblong 
reflexed  point.  Anthers  numerous,  oblong,  2-celled ;  connate  a  little  below 
the  points  of  the  scales,  afterwards  dependent;  free,  at  first  adpressed  to  the 
scales,  afterwards,  having  shed  their  pollen,  divaricate.  —  Female.  Catkin 
ovate.  Scales  numerous,  wedge-shaped,  2-flowered.  Germen  wedge-shaped, 
compressed  in  the  two  opposite  sides.  Style  none.  Stigma  9-valved,  callous, 
thick  :  exterior  valve  ovate-acuminate,  larger,  concave,  with  a  linear  indexed 
point;  interior  smaller,  somewhat  linear,  obtuse,  erect.  Pericarp:  cone 
sphaerico-ovate ;  scales  connivent,  coriaceous  and  woody,  wedge-shaped, 
terminated  by  a  long  awl-shaped  point,  2-seeded.  Seed :  nut  wedge-shaped, 
terminated  at  the  apex  b^  a  short,  callous,  marginal  wing,  bluntly  tetragonal 
at  the  base;  afterwards  gibbous,  compressed,  with  opposite  sides  :  tegument 
coriaceous.  Nucleus  of  the  same  figure.  (Pavon  Dissert,  in  Mem,  Acad,  Reg. 
Med,  Matrit,/i,  p.  197.,  as  quoted  by  Lambert.)  Cone  from  8  in.  to  8^  in. 
broad,  and  from  7  in.  to  74  in.  long ;  seed  2^  in.  Ions,  and  ^  in.  broad. 

This  is  a  very  remarkable  tree,  the  female  of  which,  according  to  Pavon,  is 
about  150  ft.  hi^h  ;  while  the  male  is  seldom  more  than  40  ft.  or  50ft.  high. 
The  trunk  is  quite  straight,  and  without  knots,  with  a  strong  arrow-like  leading 
^oot,  pushing  upwards.  It  is  covered  with  double  bark,  the  inner  part  of 
which,  in  old  trees,  is  5  in.  or  6  in.  thick ;  fungous,  tenacious,  porous,  and 
light ;  and  from  it,  as  from  almost  every  other  part  of  the  tree,  resin  flows  in 
great  abundance :  the  outer  bark  is  of  nearly  equal  thickness,  resembling  cork 
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deft  in  difierent  directions,  and  equally  rednotu  with  the  inner  bwk.  In 
joung  trees,  the  bark  or  the  trunk  is  studded  with  leavea  from  the  base  of  the 
tree  upwards,  which  remain  attached  for  IS  or  15  jeara.  The  branchea  are 
produced  in  whorls  of  6,  7,  and  aometiniei  B,  in  a  wboH,  the  greater  number 
Dong  nearert  the  ground ;  and  the  branchea  ditmniih  in  length  as  the;  ascend 
hiriier  up  the  tree,  till  at  the  top  they  terminate  in  a  kind  of  pyramidal  head. 
The;  are  horizontal,  indexed,  and  ascendins  at  the  extremities.  These  Urge 
hosiiontsl  arms,  dodud  with  closelj  imbricated  leaves,  resemble,  in  young 
trees,  snakes  partly  coiled  round  the  tranh,  and  stretdiing  forth  their  long 
■lender  bodies  in  ouest  of  prey.  The  leares  are  sesule,  somewhat  thickened 
at  the  base,  OTBte-Uneeolate,  stiff,  straight,  somewhat  keel-shaped  below,  and 
strongly  muomnate  at  the  apex ;  TOliaUate,  with  7  or  6  in  a  whorl ;  imbricate, 
and  doady  endrding  the  branches ;  concave,  rigid,  glabrous,  shining,  marked 
with  loi^tudinal  Enea,  dotted  on  both  sides;  loithery,  with  a  caitilaginoua 
7s  2 
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mBrgin,  and  remuning  attached  to  the  tree  for  aereral  years.  The  male  and 
female  catkins  are  on  separate  trees ;  the  males  are  6  or  7  in  a  cluster,  pe- 
dunculate, terminal,  yellow,  and  oval,  with  QumerouK  scajen ;  imbricstul,  long, 
and  recurved  at  the  points :  the  female  catkins  are  oval,  with  numerous 
imbricated  wedge-sh*}^  scales,  with  narrowed  oblong  brittle  points  ;  and 
they  are  produced  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  where  they  look  at  first  dgfat 
like  an  mmaturfil  thickening  of  the  leaves.  The  cones,  when  fiiUy  ripe,  are 
lobular,  from  3in.  to  4in.  m  diameter,  and  of  a  dark  brawn  cdour.  Hw 
scales  are  dedduous,  and  easily  detached.  The  seeds  are  8  to  och  scale, 
wedee-flhaped,  and  very  laree,  being  more  than  1  in.  long,  with  a  thick  hard 
shell  surrounding  an  eatable  kemd  :  wings  short  and  obsolete.  Tie  male 
tree  has  its  leaves  somewhat  differently  shaped  from  those  of  the  female  tree, 
embling  those  of  J.  brasilikna  in  shape,  though  of  a  dif- 
ferent texture  and 

colour.     The  foU 

lowing    interesdi^ 

description  of  this 

remarkable  tree  ia 

from  Pteppig's  TVo-  / 

veil  m  the  Perutnan  \ 

vfnijn,  as  quoted  in 

the    Companion    to 

I  the  Bobmical  Mag- 
aw„<.._"Whenwe 
arrived  at  the  first 
had  just  set:  still 
some  time  remuned 
for  their  examina- 
tion. What  first 
struck  our  atten- 
8880  don  were,  the  thick 

roots  of  these  trees, 
which  lie  spread  over  the  stony  and 
nearly  naked  soil,  like  gigantic  serpeitta, 
S  ft.  or  3  ft.  m   thickness :    the^   are 

clothed  with  a  rough    bark,  similar  to  o«>ru 

that  which  invesU  the  lofty  pillar-ltke 
trunks  of  from  50  fL  to  lOOft.  m  hdght. 

The  crown  of  foliage  occupies  only  about  the  upper  quarter  of  the  stem,  and 
resembles  a  Isige  depressed  cone.  The  lower  branches,  eight  or  twelve  in 
number,  form  a  circle  round  the  trunk  :  thev  diminish  till  they  are  but  four  or 
six  in  a  ring,  and  are  of  most  regular  formation,  all  spreading  out  hotjiontally, 
and  bendinE  upwards  only  at  ttieiT  tips.  They  are  thickly  invested  with  leaves 
that  cover  them  like  scales,  and  are  sharp-pointed,  above  an  inch  brood,  and 
of  such  a  hard  and  woody  texture,  that  it  requires  ti  sharp  knife  to  serer  thein 
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from  the  parent  branch. 
The  gcDeral  aspect  or  the 
orBucaria  is  most  striking 
and  peculiar,  though  it  ud- 
deaiablf  bears  a   diiitant 


fiuiily  likeness  to  the  pines 
of  our  country.  The  fttiit, 
placed  at  the  euds  or  the 
boDghs,    are    of   regular 

globular  form,  ai  large  as  a  man's  head ;  and  each  consists  of  beautifully  im- 
bricated icales,  that  cover  the  seeds,  which  are  the  most  important  part  of  this 
truly  noble  tree."  (Comp.  Bol. 
Maf(.,\.  p,351.)  "The wood 
«f  the  araucaria  is  red  where  it 
has  been  affected  by  the  forest 
fires ;  but  otherwise  it  ia  white, 
and,  towards  the  centre  of  the 
stem,  bright  yellow.  It  yields 
to  none  in  hardness  and  solidi- 
fy, and  mi^t  prove  valuable 
for  many  uses,  if  the  places  of 
growth  of  the  tree  were  lest  in- 
accessible. For  fihip-building  , 
it  would  be  useful ;  but  it  is 
much  too  heavy  for  masts.  If 
a  branch  be  scratched,  or  the 
scales  of  an  unripe  fruit  be  bro- 
-  ken,  a  thick  milky  juice  immedi- 
ately exudes,  that  soon  changes 
to  a  yellowish  resin,  of  which 
the  smell  is  agreeable,  and 
which  is  considered  by  the  Chi- 
lians as  possessing  such  medi- 
cinal virtues,  that  it  cures  the 
mo«t  violent  rheumatic  head- 
■chs  when  allied  to  the  spot 

whM^  the  pain  is  felt."  {Ibid.)    Of  the  rate  of  growth  of  this  tree  in  its  native 
country  v^  little  is  stated  by  travellers    It  ia  probably  slow,  as  appears  to 
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be  the  case  with  plants  in  the  climate  of  London;  though  scarcely  any  of 
these  have  yet  had  full  justice  done  to  them.  The  largest  spedmen  in  Europe, 
which  is  that  at  Kew,  and  of  which  fig,  2293.  is  a  portrait  taken  in  1836,  was 
then  12ft.  high,  after  having  been  above  40  years  planted ;  but  young  pUmts^ 
established  in  the  open  ground  at  Dropmore,  maxe  shoots,  occasionally,  of 
above  a  foot  in  length.  It  may  be  remarked  of  the  araucaria  in  Britain,  that 
young  plants  sometimes  remain  a  whole  year  without  making  any  shoot 
whatever ;  and  that,  at  other  times,  the  same  plants  require  two  years  to 
produce  one  shoot ;  that  is,  the  shoot  continues  slowly  increasing  in  length, 
from  the  midsummer  of  one  year  to  that  of  the  year  following. 

Geography.  The  araucana  is  a  native  of  South  America,  in  a  part  of 
the  Andes  inhabited  by  the  Araucanians,  a  people  who  are  said  by  Motina 
to  pride  themselves  on  their  name,  its  signification  being  frank,  or  free.  (See 
MoHruis  JHittory  of  CkiH,  &c.)  The  tree  is  found  in  large  forests  on  the 
mountains  Caramavida  and  Naguelbuta,in  Chili,  belonging  to  the  Llanista,Peg- 
huen,  and  Araucano  Indians.  This  chain,  or  Cordillera,  of  the  Andes,  says 
Pavon,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Lambert,  **  offers  to  the  view,  in  general,  a  rocky  s<ul, 
though  in  parts  wet  and  boggy,  on  account  of  the  abundance  of  rain  and  snow 
which  falls  in  these  r^ons,  similar  to  many  provinces  in  Spain."  It  is  also 
found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Concepcion,  in  Chili.  Poeppig  says :  —  *'  The 
araucaria  forest  of  Antuco  is  the  most  northerly  that  is  known  in  Chili;  so 
that  the  northern  boundary  of  this  king  of  all  the  extraptropical  American  trees 
may  be  estimated  at  36^  south  latitude.  The  extreme  southern  limit  is  not 
so  clearly  ascertained ;  which  is  not  surprising,  when  we  consider  bow  little, 
comparatively,  is  known  of  Western  Patagoma  :  it  seems  probable,  however, 
that  it  does  not  stretch  far  beyond  lat.  46^.  Between  Antuco  and  Valdivia, 
this  tree  only  grows  among  the  Andes,  and,  as  the  Indians  assert,  solely  on 
their  western  declivities,  and  nowhere  lower  than  from  1500  ft.  to  2000  ft. 
below  the  snow  line,  up  to  which  they  frequently  reach.  Further  to  the 
south,  the  araucaria  appears  at  a  lower  elevation  ;  and,  in  the  country  of  the 
Cuncos,  and  about  Osomo,  is  said  to  occur  on  mountains  of  a  very  moderate 
altitude,  near  the  sea.  The  Corcovado,,  s^  mountain  that  rises  opposite  Chiioe, 
is  said  to  be  studded,  from  its  foot  to  the  snow  line,  with  la^  groups  of 
these  beautiful  trees.  Of  all  other  vegetation,  the  araucarian  forests  are  as 
bare  as  the  pine  woods,  offering  but  few  plants  which  can  interest  the  botanist. 
Steep  rocky  ridges,  where  there  is  no  water,  are  its  fiivourite  habitat."  (^Paepp, 
in  Comp.  Bot.  Mag.) 

History,  The  Spaniards,  having  settlements  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  country  of  the  Araucamans,  employed  Don  Francisco  Dendariarena,  in 
1780,  to  examine  the  trees,  with  a  view  of  discovering  if  any  of  them  were 
suitable  for  ship-building.  The  result  of  his  experiments  wvls  to  select  this 
species  (the  Pe^huen  of  the  natives^  which  was  accordingly  made  use  of  to 
repair  the  Spanish  squadron,  then  lymg  at  anchor  in  the  port  of  Talcaguano. 
The  Abbate  Molina,  who  was  then  writing  his  Civil  and  Natural  History  rf 
ChiU  (published  at  Bologna  in  1782)  supposed  the  tree  to  be  a  Pinus;  and 
he  described  it  in  his  work  under  the  name  of  Pinus  Arauc4na.  In  1782, 
the  Spanish  government  commissioned  Don  Joseph  Pavon  to  search  for  this 
tree ;  and  he,  finding  both  its  flowers  and  fruit,  ascertained  that  it  was  a  distinct 
genus,  and  called  it  Araucaria  imbric^ta.  Don  Joseph  Pavon  (who  had  pre- 
viously visited  Chili,  in  company  with  Don  Hippolito  Ruiz  and  the  French 
botanist  Dombey,  in  1777,)  sent  specimens  of  Araucaria  imbricilta  to  France,  to 
the  care  of  Dombey,  who  showed  them  to  MM.  Lamarck  and  De  Jussieu,  in 
Paris ;  the  former  of  whom  called  it  Domb^a  chil^nsis,  while  Jussieu  re- 
tained die  name  of  Arauc^a.  Don  Joseph  Pavon,  however,  complains,  in 
his  account  of  this  tree,  published  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Madrid^  that  both  Jussieu  and  Lamarck  made 
several  mistakes  in  their  description  of  the  botanical  characteristics  of  the 
species,  which  had  been  avoided  by  both  Molina  and  himselC  In  1795, 
Captain  Vancouver  touched  at  the  coast  of  Chili ;  and  Mr.  Menzies,  who 
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accompanied  the  ezpeditiony  procured  cones,  seeds  from  which  he  sowed  on 
board  the  ship,  and  brought  home  living  plants,  which  he  presented  to  Sir 
Joseph  Banks,  who  planted  one  of  them  in  his  own  garden  at  Spring  Grove, 
and  sent  the  others  to  Kew.  From  this  circumstance,  the  tree  was  called  at 
first,  in  England,  Sir  Joseph  Banks's  pine.  The  tree  at  Kew  was  kept  in  the 
green-house  till  about  1806  or  1808,  when  it  was  planted  out  where  it  now 
stands,  by  Mr.  M'Nab,  the  present  superintendent  of  the  Edinburgh  Botanic 
Garden.  After  it  was  planted  out,  not  being  considered  quite  hardy,  it  was 
protected,  during  winter,  with  a  temporary  frame,  covered  with  mats;  and, 
naving  become  habituated  to  this  mode  of  treatment,  it  has  been  considered 
unsafe  to  leave  it  off.  The  species  is,  however,  now  found  quite  hardy  at 
Dropmore,  and  other  places ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that,  as  soon  as  plants 
can  be  procured  from  seed  at  a  reasonable  rate,  it  will  be  as  generally  planted 
as  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  or  the  deodar,  and  will  be  found  to  be  quite  as  hardy 
as  these  trees. 

The  Araucfkria  imbric^ta  was  introduced  into  France  before  1822,  and  was 
treated  there  as  a  hot-house  plant.  Dr.  Poeppig,  who  introduced  it  into 
Germany,  gives  the  following  description  of  the  difficulty  which  attended  his 
procuring  seeds :  —  ^  We  were  obliged  to  seek  water  at  a  considerable  distance 
fit>m  our  bivouac ;  but,  our  frugal  supper  not  requiring  much  cooking,  we 
soon  stretched  ourselves  on  the  hard  rock  to  sleep,  under  the  lullaby  of  a 
storm,  to  which  the  lofty  summits  above  us  imparted  the  most  sineular  tones. 
All  of  us  who  had  been  accustomed  to  such  primitive  beds  might  have  rested 
well  enough,  if  a  fog  had  not  descended  upon  us  about  midnight,  which  was 
so  dense  as  nearly  to  extinguish  our  fire.  Matters  became  still  worse,  when 
violent  thunder  and  hail  apprised  us  that  not  even  a  forest  of  araucarias 
could  shelter  the  traveller  from  the  wrath  of  the  Cordillera.  We  all  trembled ; 
my  companions,  however,  chiefly  from  fear  and  superstition ;  though  the  tem- 
perature was  sufiicientlv  low  to  occasion  a  shudder  in  thinly  clad  travellers. 
The  anxiously  looked-K>r  morning  brought  a  brighter  sky,  and  the  means  of 
kindling  a  cheerful  and  genial  fire.  A  young  man,  who  had  joined  us  the 
preceding  day,  succeeded  (by  means  of  his  lasso,  which  he  threw  over  one  of 
the  lowest  branches)  in  ascendiiig  a  tree,  from  which  he  brought  down  many 
branches,  loaded  with  their  truly  colossal  fruit,  which  have  since  arrived 
safely  in  Germany."  (Pceppi^s  Travels  in  the  Peruvian  Andet,  as  quoted  in 
Comp.  BoL  Mag.y  vol.  i.  p.  355.)  ''  The  reason,*'  he  adds,  **  why  many  of 
the  seeds  of  the  araucaria  that  have  been  sent  to  Europe  did  not  vegetate  is, 
because  the  collectors  did  not  procure  them  from  the  Indian  countiy,  but 
bought  them  in  the  market  at  Valparaiso,  where  they  are  oflered  for  sale 
boiled  and  dried.  My  excursion  to  Quillay-Leuvu  obtained  for  me  fresh 
seeds  of  the  araucaria,  which  reached  Germany  in  October,  1829,  being  seven 
months  after  thev  were  ripe;  and,  being  sowed  immediately,  the  period  was 
just  that  of  the  Chilian  spring.  Of  some  hundreds,  about  30  came  up;  but 
ienorance  of  the  true  climate,  which  led  to  the  error  of  placing  the  young 
pbmts  in  a  hot-house,  killed  the  greater  part  during  the  first  year.  To  my 
great  satisfacdon,  however,  about  six  individual  plants  have  been  preserved 
m  d^erent  places.  The  specimen  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Leipzic  flou- 
rishes beautifully :  it  is  (?  1832)  about  l.ft.  8  m.  high,  and  already  bears 
four  long  branches  in  whorls.*'  (Ibid.) 

Properties  and  Uses.  Don  Joseph  Pavon  describes  the  wood  of  this  tree 
as  of  a  yellowish  white,  fibrous,  ana  full  of  beautiful  veins,  capable  of  being 
polished  and  worked  with  facility.  He  also  states  that  it  is  well  adapted  for 
ship-building,  as  was  proved  by  the  experiments  of  Don  Frandsco  Denda- 
riarena,  in  1780.  The  resin,  aboundiujg  in  all  parts  of  the  tree,  is  white :  its 
smell  is  like  that  of  frankincense,  and  its  taste  not  unpleasant.  It  is  applied 
as  a  plaster  to  contusions,  and  for  various  medical  purposes.  The  Indians 
consider  the  fruit  as  a  very  nourishing  food :  the^  eat  it  raw,  as  well  as 
boiled  and  roasted ;  and  they  distil  fi*om  it  a  kind  of  spirituous  limior.  They 
have  stated  times  to  collect  the  fruit,  which  they  preserve  to  make  use  of  as 
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required.  (See  Lamb.Pin.^  ed.  2.,  ii.  p.  108.)  Dr.  Poeppig  says: — ^  The 
axaucaria  is  the  palm  of  those  Indians  who  inhabit  the  Cbyian  Andes,  from 
lat.  37^  to  48° ;  yielding  to  these  nomade  nations,  a  vegetable  substance  that  is 
found  in  the  greater  plenty  the  more  they  recede  from  the  whites,  and  the 
more  difficult  they  find  it  to  obtiun  corn  by  commerce.  Such  is  the  extent 
of  the  araucarian  forests  (pkutret),  and  the  amazing  quantity  of  nutritious 
seeds  that  each  full-grown  tree  produces,  that  the  Indians  are  ever  secure 
from  want;  and  even  the  discord  that  prevails  frequently  among  the  different 
hordes  does  not  prevent  the  quiet  collection  of  this  kind  of  harvest.  A  single 
fruit  (cabeza^  a  head,)  contains  between  200  and  300  kernels ;  and  there 
are  frequently  20  or  30  fruits  on  one  stem ;  and,  as  even  a  hearty  eater  among 
the  Indians,  except  he  should  be  wholly  deprived  of  every  other  kind  of  sus- 
tenance, cannot  consume  more  than  200  nuts  in  a  day,  it  is  obvious  that 
18  araucarias  will  maintain  a  single  person  for  a  whole  year.  The  kernel, 
which  is  of  the  shape  of  an  almond,  but  double  the  size,  is  surrounded  with  a 
coriaceous  membrane,  that  is  easily  removed ;  though  relishing,  when  pre- 
pared, it  is  not  easily  digestible,  and,  containing  but  a  small  quantity  of  oil,  is 
apt  to  cause  disorders  in  the  stomach  with  those  who  are  not  accustomed  to 
this  diet.  When  the  scarcely  matured  seeds  are  dried  in  the  sun,  a  sugary 
substance  exudes,  which  a(jpears  to  reside  chiefly  in  the  embryo.  The  Indians 
eat  them  either  fresh,  boiled,  or  roasted;  and  the  latter  mode  of  cooking 
gives  them  a  flavour  something  like  that  of  a  chestnut.  For  winter's  use,  they 
are  dried  after  being  boiled ;  and  the  women  prepare  a  kind  of  flour  and  pastry 
from  them.  The  collecting  of  these  fruits  would  be  attended  with  great  labour, 
if  it  were  always  necessary  to  climb  the  gigantic  trunks ;  but,  as  soon  as  the 
kernels  are  ripe,  towards  the  end  of  March,  the  cones  drop  off  of  themselves, 
and,  shedding  their  contents  on  the  ground,  scatter  liberally  a  boon,  which 
nothing  but  the  little  parrot  (i'sittacus  chorss^us  MoL),  and  a  species  of 
cherry  finch,  divide  with  the  Indians.  In  the  vast  forests,  of  a  day's  journey 
in  extent,  that  are  formed  by  these  trees  in  the  districts  of  Pehuencnes  and 
Huilliches,  the  fruits  lie  in  such  plentv  on  the  ground,  that  but  a  very  small 
part  of  them  can  be  consumed.  In  rormer  times,  a  great  quantitv  came  to 
Concepcion  and  Valdivia,  by  trading  with  the  Indians ;  and  thence  tney  found 
their  way  to  Valparaiso  and  Lima ;  but  now  they  are  seldom  met  with  any 
where  near  the  coast,  till  they  are  too  old  to  be  palatable."  (Ibid,) 

Propagation^  Culture,  S^c.  The  treatment  of  this  tree,  wnen  raised  from 
seeds,  may  be  considered  in  all  respects  the  same  as  that  of  the  cedar ;  regard 
being  had  to  the  different  size  of  the  seeds,  which  will,  of  course,  require  a 
thicker  covering.  Plants  may  be  raised  from  cuttings ;  and  these,  we  have  no 
doubt,  will  in  time  assume  a  leading  shoot,  like  that  of  seedlings ;  but,  as  the 
plant  has  been  only  a  short  time  propagated  in  this  way,  the  only  instance  in 
which  we  are  certain  of  this  having  taken  place  is  at  Droproore ;  where,  in  con- 
sequence of  all  the  Fhoots  of  a  plant  raised  from  a  cutting,  now  6  or  8  years 
olcl,  having  been  pegged  down  to  the  ground,  a  vigorous  erect  shoot,  which, 
in  1837,  was  2  ft.  high,  has  been  protruded  from  the  collar,  and  promises  to 
make  as  handsome  a  tree  as  any  seedling  plant  whatever. 

S/ati$tiet,  The  largeft  specimen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  ii  that  at  Kew,  which,  in  18S6^ 
was  18  n.  hi£h,  having  been  raised  from  seed  in  1796,  and  planted  out  in  the  open  air  in  1806.  In 
the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  8  years  planted,  it  is  6  ft  high.    In  Bedfordshire,  at  Flitwlck, 

4  years  planted,  it  is  3  ft.  5 in.  high.  In  Berkshire,  at  Dropmore,  are  several  from  8  ft.  to  9  ft.  high. 
In  Hertfordshire,  at Cheshunt, S years  planted,  it  is 3ft  6 in.  high;  at  Bayfordburr,  it  is 4 ft.  Sin. 
high.    In  Kent,  at  Redleaf,  it  is  .5ft.  high.     In  Lancashire,  in  the  Mancoester  Botanic  Oaxden. 

5  ft  8  in.  In  Northumberland,  at  Belsay,  it  is  5  ft  1  in.  high.— In  Scotland,  in  the  Experimental 
Garden  at  Inverleith,  6  years  planted,  it  is  3  ft.  high  ;  and  in  the  Botanic  Garden,  3  ft  6  in.  high ; 
in  Lawson's  Nursery,  3  years  planted,  it  is  £  ft  6  in.  nigh.    At  Aberdeen,  in  Roy's  Nursetv,  it  is  2  ft 

6  in.  InStirlingshire,  at  Buchanan,  3  ft  high.  In  all  these  places,  except  Kew,  it  stands  without 
the  slightest  protection ;  and,  at  Aberdeen,  is  found  more  hardy  than  the  common  cedar  of  Lebanoa 
—In  France^  in  the  garden  of  M.  Brunei,  at  Ayranches,  6  years  planted,  it  is  11  ft.  high. 

Commercial  Statistics,  Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  are  rarely  to  be  met 
with,  and  they  are  charged  from  2  to  5  guineas  each,  according  to  their  size. 
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S  2.  A.  BRASiLIA^NX  Rieh.     The  Brazil  Araucaria,  or  Bradl  Fine. 
UmUtealhit.    Rlekunl  In  Diet.  CUh.  d'HUt  Hit.  I.  p.  151.  j  Mtai.  nr  taConlf,  f.1S*.i  Lamb, 

BSlTSTt.  t  SB.  SB,  60. 1  Unon'jMwml,  p.  39R  

BmMra-mf,.  limb.  Sn.,  m.  S..  a  t  SB,  »,<».;«"  A".  *»5.  mi  SWS.  to  our  .luuil  uKj  mi 

jfa.  HaS-  ofthanilDnl  ilie. 
VUSriu.    IliiumxfUln  vh«)inIioUiinlnBtiUlnoTonlTOIM:Dalr'  ««lt  [teni,  it  Bortsn, 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.    Leave*  loosely  imbricated,  lanceolate,  mucronate,  glaucous 
green,  keeled  beneath.    Female  catkins  roundish-ovet  {  scales  recurved  at 


the  apex.  (Lamb.  Pin.)     A  large  tree,  a  native  of  the  Brazils.   Introduced 
in  1619.  requiring  protection  during  winter,  or  a  green-house. 
DetcTHtliort,  ^c.     A  tree,  in  general  appearance  and  siie,  like  A.  imbricata ; 
but  much  more  loose  and  Kpreading.    Branches  numerous,  leaiy,  approximate, 
■ometimes  almost  verticillate ;  branchlets,  in  the  young  trees,  flexible,  spread- 
ing, twi^y,  round,  covered  with  a  green  smooth  berk. 
Leaves  lanijeolBte,  mucronate,  quite  entire,  a  little  car- 
tilaginous, much  more  loose,  and  three  times  thinner 
than  in  A.  imbricata ;  -somewhat  pliant,  smooth ;  con*  . 
cave  above,  light  green,  and  shining;  beneath  glaucous 

and  keeled;   1  in.  to  2  in.  long,  iia.  broad;  marked  ^  | 

on  both  sides,  but  especially  on  tne  lower,  with  many  • 
dotted  lines ;  scattered  on  the  young  tree,  spreading, 
Uneaj4anceolate,  attenuated,  S  in.  long,  scarcely  9  lines 
broad.  Male  calkins  not  yet  known.  Female, 
roundiah-ovate,  solitary  on  the  apex  of  the  branches, 
sessile,  similar  in  size  and  appearance  to  the  heads  of  '"* 

flowers  ofiXpsacus  aylv^stris;  scales  thick,  compressed,  wedge-shaped-oblong, 
quadrangular,  of  a  firm  corky  substance,  closely  placed  together  above  a  conico- 
cylindrical  receptacle,  each  terminated  by  a  lanceolate,  acute,  recurred  «p' 
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pendage,  bollow  within  at  the  base  of 
the  upper  lide,  and  ftimiahed  with  a 
youDg  mono^termous  nut.  Nut,  in 
lize  and  colour,  like  the  preceding. 
(Lamb.)  The  ATauc^'a  brasiliina  , 
fomu  a  tree  from  70  f).  to  100  ft.  high. ' 
It  bean  considerable  resemblance  to 
A.irobric^ta;  but  the  leaves  are  larger 
and  less  rigid ;  thej  are  also  much  less 
closely  imbricated,  and  are  somewhat 
reflexed.  Tbe  tree,  when  full  grown, 
has  a  large  "  irregular  bead,  with  bori- 
zoutat,  pendulous,  and  aspiring  branch- 
es, at  the  extremities  of  which  the 
branshlets  are  collected  into  tufted 
masses.  The  cones  are  rather  smaller, 
more  compact,  and  harder  than  those 
of  A.  imbricita;  from  which  they 
diSer  in  the  scales  being  thick,  and 
furnished  with  small,  sharp,  recurved 
spines  on  their  points."  A.  brasili&na  grows  much  more  r^idly  than  A. 
imbticata;  a  tree  at  Dropmore,  10  years  planted,'  being,  in  18'ie,  II  ft.  6 in. 
high,  while  one  of  A.  iuibricata,  standing  near  it,  and  13  ^ears  planted,  was 
only  8  h.  high.  It  is,  however,  much  more  tender  than  A.  imbricate,  and  will 
not  stand  the  winter  in  the  climate  of  London  without  protection.  Accord- 
ing to  itie  l}iclio7mmre  Cliuiique  iTHitioire  Natvrelle,  torn.  i.  p.  512.,  this  tree 
forms  immense  forests  between  the  provinces  of  Minos  Geraes  and  Saom- 
Paulo,  to  the  nortb  of  Rio  Janeiro.  It  was  introduced  into  England  in  1810, 
by  Mr.  Lee  of  the  Hammersmith  Nurserv,  who  received  a,  cone  from  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  and  raised  some  plants  from  the  seeds.  It  was  at  first  supposed 
to  be  the  same  as  A.  imbricata,  but  M,  A.  Richard,  in  the  Dittiomuare  CiattiqM, 
&c.,  published  in  16S2,  states  that  he  considers  it  a  separate  species,  and 
that  he  has  given  it  the  name  of  A.  bra^ikna ;  adding  that  it  differs  from  A. 
imbricitta  in  the  whiteness  and  softeess  of  its  wood,  and  in  the  disposition 
of  its  branches ;  but  that  its  principal  botanical  distinction  is,  that  it  is 
entirely  without  any  winged  appendage  to  its  fruit,  as  shown  at  a  in  Jig. 
2294.  (See, also,  Meni.  lur  lei  Com/,  p.  154.,  published  in  I82G;  and  Lamb, 
Gen.  Pm.,  ed.  2.,  ii.  I.  58.,  published  m  1832.)  The  nuts,  which  have  very 
little  resin,  are  Bold  as  an  article  of  food  in  the  market  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  ; 
and  the  resin,  which  exudes  from  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  is  mixed  with  wax  to 
make  candles.  Seeds  are  frequently  sent  to  England ;  but  they  will  seldom 
v^etate  unless  sent  over  in  the  cone.  It  propagates  freely  (iy>m  cuttings ; 
and  Mr.  Lambert  has  now  several  plants  raised  in  that  manner.  In  Britain, 
it  con  only  be  considered  as  fit  for  tbe  green-house ;  though  in  the  Horticultural 
Society,  and  at  Dropmore,  Wobum,  Gheshunt,  and  various  other  places,  there 
are  plants  in  the  open  ground,  from  3  ft.  to  10  (i.  high,  which,  howwer,  are 
protected  during  winter,  so  as  to  exclude  the  frost.  The  plant  in  the  Hor* 
ticultural  Society's  Garden,  after  being  3  yeara  planted,  is  5  ft.  high ;  that  at 
Dropmore,  the  Urgest  plant,  was,  in  1837,  12  It.  high. 

I  3.  A.   bxcr'lsa  Ait.     The  lofty  Araucaria,  or  Norfi^  Idand  Pine, 
Idmlfflcalkm.    All.  In  Hon.  Kn.al.  £..S.  p.«1!.|  Rich.  Min.  nir  InConirtni,  p.  IM  ;  LuA 

0«i.  Pin.,  cd.  2, 1.  L  61, 02. 1  Undl.  In  Pcno.  Cjt.  i  Liwnal  Huiual,  p.  3911. 
JbiiMuiiia.    EuUhi  hMeiDptif  lUi  3al.  Is  Ui.  TVau.,  S.  il  316. ;  Cupr^iui  cDhimnMi,  frc,  Ftrtl. 

FL  iHi.  Amt  1  DomMr')  nctlu  LiMni,  Maut-,  «(L  1.,  pi  S7.  t.  ^  M.  j  AMncia  oeilu  Lead. 

Hnrl.  BHL,  p.  *».  1  Pin  <!*  Nortolli,  ft-, 

Entmnnn.  fMBb.itim.s~3s,io.,nB.,t.6i,ai.;i>acmjig,.9ssn.u<asoi. 

Spec,  CAar.,  ^c.  Adult  leaves  closely  imbricated,  bent  inwards,  mutic.  (vW.) 
A  lofty  tree,  a  native  of  Norfolk  Island  and  New  Caledonia.  Introduced  in 
1793 ;  and  requiring  protection  during  winter,  or  to  be  kept  in  a  greeu- 
house ;  bang  still  dkvb  tender  than  A.  brauliiiu. 
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Detcr^tion.  A  mqcBtic  tree,  growing  b)  the  heisbt  of  from  160  ft.  to 
82B  ft.,  with  a  trunk  BOmeCimes  1 1  ft.  id  diameter,  and  free  rrom  branches  to 
the  bright  of  soft,  or  100ft.  "  Its  trunk  rises  erect,  and,  in  old  trees,  ia 
tpBiinglj  covered  with  long,  drooping,  ncdied  branches,  towards  the  extremities 
of  which  the  leaves  are  dustered  :  these  latter,  when  the  plant  is  young,  are 
long,  narrow,  curved,  sharp-pointed,  and  spreading,  as  shown  in^.  2301. ;  but, 
when  the  tree  is  old,  they  become  shorter  and  broader,  and  are  pressed  close 
to  the  branches,  as  shown  in^.  8300.  to  our  usual  scale,  and ^.SS96.  of  the 
natural  siie.  {LindL  in  Penn,  Cyc.)  In  consequence  of  this  difference  in  the 
disposition  of  the  lefttes,  old  and  young  trees  are  so  little  alike,  that  they  might 
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easily  be  mistaken  Tor  ilistinct  speden.    The  barii  aboundi 
'le;  but  there  is  none  in  the  wood,  which  is  white, 
tough,  and  cloae-gruined.     Captain   Cook,  de>  , 
scribing  the  tree  wncn  he  diacovered  it,  says :  —  j 
"  The  wood  is  white,  close-srained,  tough,  and  I 
light.     Turpentine  had  exuded  out  of  most  of  i 
the  trees,  and  the  sun  had  inspissated  it  into  a 
rerin,  which  was  tbund  sticking  to  the  trunks, 
and  lyin^  about  the  roots.    These  treea  sltoot 
out  their  branches  like  all  other  pines;  with 
this  difference,  that  the  branches  of  these  fire 
^SS        much  smaller  end  shorter,  so  that  the  knots 
become  nothing  when  the  tree  is  wrought  for  use.    I  took 
notice   that   the    largest  of  them   had   the   Bmallest    and  S899 

■honest  branches,  and  were  crowned,  as  it  were,  at  the  top  by  a  spreading 
bead,  like  a  bush.     This  was  what  led  some  on  board  into  the  extraragant 
notion  that  they  were  basattea."     (CooA'i  Second  Vot/age,  vol.  ii.  p.  140,,  aa 
quoted  by  l.anit>ert.)    In  Captain  Hunter's  Journal  of  the  Tratuactioiu  at  Pitrt 
Jaeiion  and  Norfolk  Iiland,  also  (juoted  by  Mr.  Lambert,  it  is  mentioned  that 
these  treea  grow  there  to  a  prodigious  hei^t,  and  are  proportionably  thick, 
being  from  150  ft  to  £00  ft.  high,  and  from  ISA.  or  14fl.to  28fi.or  30fl.iD 
■    nrcumference.  "  These  trees,"  Captain  Hunter  con  tin  ue«,  "from  their  immense 
height,  have  a  very  noble  appearance,  being,  in  general,  veryatraietit,  and  free 
from  branches  to  40  ft.,  and  sometimes  GOfl.,  above  the 
ground,"    When  some  of  these  treea  were  felled.  Obtain 
Hunter  observed  that  "moat  of  them  discharged  a  consider- 
ablequantityof  Clearwater,  which  continued  to  flow  at  every 
fresh  cut  of  the  aie."     He   adds,   that 

I  there  was  no  turpentine  in  them,  but  what 
circulated  "between  the  bark  and  the 
body  of  the  tree,  and  which  is  soluble  in 
water;"  also,  that  the  timber  is  very 
ahort-gnuned  and  spongy.  He  atates  thai 
the  wood  is  so  heavy,  that  5  trees  out  oj 
6,  when  cutdown,sankinwateri  but  that 
out  of  37  trees  cut  down  for  repairing  t 
ship,  87  were  found  defective.  In  green 
houses  near  London,  the  rate  of  growtl 
is  I  a,  or  more  a  year ;  and  a  tree  in  tbi 
oonn  palm-house  of  Messrs.  Loddiges  attainei 

"**  the  height  of  40  it.,  when  it  was  stoppei 

in  its  progress  by  the  glass  roof,  but,  in  general,  this  is  thi 
case  when  they  are  less  than  half  that  height. 

Geagraphu,  Huton/.^e.  The  Arauciiria  excclsa is  a  nativ 
of  New  Caledonia,  in  Queen  Charlotte's  Foreland,  and  av. 
a  small   neighbouring  island,  which   is  a  mere   sand-bank,  8301 

only  f  of  a  mile  in  circuit;  also  on  the  Isle  of  Pines,  where  it  was  found 
by  Captain  Cook.  It  was  subsequently  found  by  Dr.  Brown,  when  on 
iKtird  tbe  Inveslieator,  with  Captain  Flinders,  crowing  in^eat  abundance 
on  several  parts  of  the  east  coast  of  New  Holland ;  but  it  was  there  not 
above  60  ft.  or  70  ft.  in  height.  It  was  introduced,  according  to  Lambert,  bv 
Oovjmor  Philip;  but,  according  to  the  Hortut  Keioemii,  by  Sir  Josepb 
Banks,  in  1793.  The  plant  is  not  uncommon  in  green-house  collections, 
in  moat  of  which,  in  a  few  yeara,  it  grows  as  high  as  the  roof  will  admit. 
One  at  Kew,  which  was  at  one  time  the  largest  in  the  country,  was  tried 
in  the  open  air,  and  died  the  Rrat  winter.  One  in  the  conservatory  in 
^e Hammersmith  Nursery,  which  was  planted  in  April,  1804,  in  seven  years 
rose  as  high  as  the  glass,  and  was  obliged  to  be  cut  down ;  and  this  has  been 
tbe  case  repeatedly  since.    It  has  now  wid&«preading,  pendulous,  deep  green 
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branches,  and  « trunk  upwarilx  of  6  in.  in  diameter.  One  at  Dropmore,  in  the 
open  eround,  was  14  (t.  high  in  1837 ;  being  protected  during  winter,  «o  as  to 
exclude  the  frost.  One  in  M.  Boursault'a  garden  in  Paris,  which  was  kept 
in  a  conservauir]'  during  winter,  and  turned  out  during  sunimcr,  was,  in  1828, 
ISA.  high;  and,  of  this  tree,  the  vignette^.  S30e.  contains  a  portrait;  it  has 
since  been  removed  to  the  conservatory  at  the  Jardin  des  Plantea, 

The  timber  of  the  Arauciiria  inibriclkta  was  found  by  OoTemor  King  to  be 
sound  only  in  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk  ;  but,  lu  the  upper  part,  too 
knotty,  hard,  sud  brittle  to  be  useful ;  for  which  reason,  no  dependence 
could  be  placed  on  it  for  masts  and  yards.  It  is,  however,  he  says,  very 
suitable  for  buildings ;  and,  when  employed  in  erecline  houses,  it  stands 
the  weather  verv  well.  "  The  turpentine,  which  exudes  freely  from  the 
bark,  is  of  a  millc-white  glutinous  aubstance ;  but  it  is  rather  remai^able  thiit 
there  is  none  in  the  timber.  It  was  tried  in  paying  boats,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, but  without  success, as  it  would  neither  melt  nor  burn;  it  was  also 
tried  to  make  pitch  or  tar,  by  burning  the  old  trees ;  but,  there  being  no  tur- 
pentine in  the  wood,  all  ellerts  of  this  kind  were  found  useless."  The  fronds 
may  be  propagated  by  cutting ;  and,  when  these  have  attained  5  or  6  years' 
growth,  our  opinion  is,  that,  if  the  branches  were  pegged  down,  an  erect  shoot 
would  arise  from  the  collar;  but  this  has  scarcely  been  proved,  except  in  the 
caseof  a  plant  observed  by  us  in  1801,  at  Mongewell,  near  Wallingford,  in 
Berkshire.  A  necessary  precaution  with  this,  and  with  every  other  species 
of  the  more  valuable  of  the  AlMaaaB,  is,  during  a  storm  of  snow,  occasionally 
to  shake  from  the  branches  what  adheres  to  them  in  masses.  This  should  be 
done  not  only  with  young  trees,  but  with  trees  in  every  stage  of  their  growth ; 
for  the  largest  cedars,  even  in  the  climate  of  London,  occasionally  hafe  their 
branches  broken,  in  consequence  of  being  heavily  loaded  with  snow  near  thrir 


"  It  is  a  highly  interesting  fact,"  says  Dr  I^ndley,  **  that  a  plant  very 
nearly  the  same  as  this  araucaria  eertainly  once  grew  in  Great  Britain. 
Remains  of  it  have  been  found  in  the  lias  of  Dorsetshire,  and  have  been 
Bgured  in  the  Foinl  Flora,  under  the  name  of  Arauciria  primK^va."  {Pcmt. 
C}fc.,a.  p.  2*9.) 

t  4.  A.  CuNNiNQHA^r/  Ait.  Cunningham's  Araucaria,  or  the  Moretort 
Bny  Fhie. 

UtnlUlcatitm.    AIL  Ma  t  Swl.  Hon.  BriL,  p.  47S. ;  Lunb,  Pin.,  3. 

^mi^me.     AtUagla  Cunninghtinjl  O.  D«i  In  Loud.  Unit  Brie,  p.  4ML 

Stfrniati.  Limb.  Pin,,  I,  t  96.i  oil  Jig.  SSOl  Co  out  luiulicilei  indj^.tzaoanflhanaluril  tiu. 

Spec.  Char.,  S/c.  Decandrous.  Leaves  of  the  young  tree  vertically  com- 
pressed, spieuloso-tnucronate,  strught ;  those  of  the  fiill-grown  tree  lance- 
olate,  acute,  imbricated.     Cones  ovate;   scales   acuminate   nt   the  apex. 
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recurreit,  wHh  membranaceoiu 

winga  on  the  margiii,  replicate. 

(Lamb.  Pm.,  iiL)     A  tall  tree, 

a  native  of  New  Holland,    la- 

troduced  in  1684,  and  requiring 

the  pratectbn   of  the  green- 

houae. 

DeiCT^Oioit.  A  tall  tree,  but 
more  loose  than  A.  excelsa ; 
varjring  from  60ft.  to  100  h.  in 
hdght,  with  a  verf  straight  naked  < 
trunk,  covered  with  a  brownish  • 
bark,  fram  4  ft.  to  8  ft.  in  diame-  ' 
ter.  Branches  reiticillate,  spread-  / 
iog.  Leaves  ■mooth,  shining  i 
green,  of  different  fomiB:  in  the 
young  tree,  vertically  compressed, 
(Uvaricate  and  spreading,  8-rowed 
in  a  quincunx  manner,  linear- 
awl-sbaped,  spinuloseaod  mucra> 
uate,  straight,  rigid,  decurrent  at 
the  base,  \  in.  long ;  in  the  full- 
grown  tree  horizontal,  and  in  a 
close  spiia],  incurved,  loosely 
imbricated,  lanceolate  from  the 
broad  baae,  acute,  glabrous,  thick 
and  coriaceous;  lattish  above 
keeled  beneath,  ^  in.  long.  Male 
catkiuB  terminating  the  branch- 
1^,  solitary,  sessiie,  cylindrical, 
obtuse,  Sin,  Ions,  alMut  as  thick 
as  the  finger,  a  little  contracted 
at  the  ^>ei  and  base ;  scale* 
peltate,  stalked,  closely  imbri- 
cated, discoid  and  flaltiab,  semi- 
-ovate,     mucronulate,     callous : 

Btallc  linear  compressed,  bluntly  keeled  before,  scarcely  loneer  than  the  (Uak. 
Anthersntany  (10),  linear,  paraLel,  inserted  undwthe  disk  of  the  scales,  in 
8  rows,  and  there  connate,  but  in  other  respects  fi'ee,  pendent.  Pollco 
rather  laree,  spherical,  smooth.   Young  a^ 

cones    only    seen,    terminal,    solitaiv,  «iw* 

sessile,  ovate,  3  in.  long,  and  of  nearly 
the  same  thickness  ;  about  the  size  of 
the  head  of  ZTipsacus  AiUonum :  scales 
wedge-shaped,  thick,  coriaceous,  dark 
yellow,  1  in.  long,  roembranaceoua  and 
winged  on  the  mar^,  replicate  and 
wavy  t  point  linear  BwI-shape[l,spinulaBe 
and  mucronate,  recurred,  callous,  ^  the 
length  of  the  scale.  Ovule  conferrumi- 
nate  with  the  scale  (flattened  pericar- 
pium),  not  free,  but,  as  it  were,  con- 
cealed in  the  scale.  Mature  seed  not 
seen.  (Ixmift.) 

Geography,  4^c.     The  Moreton  Bay 
pine   is   found,  as  the  name   Imports, 
on  the   shores   of    Moreton   Bay :    it 
has  also  (according  to  a  statement  published  by  Mr.  Allan  Cunningjian 
the   colonial   botanist,  m   t^e  3d   volume    of    I^bert's   Pmtu),  a   rang 
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of  900  milM  between  the  parallela  of  14°  and  20)°,  od  the  esMern  coast 
(if  New  South  Wales.  On  the  allurial  banks  of  the  Briabaoe  River,  87° 
30",  it  rises  to  the  height  of  from  100  ft.  to  130  ft.,  with  a  prt  of  from 
14  rt.  to  16  ft.,  and  a  clear  trunk  of  80  fl.  It  is  found  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  river,  in  Uc.  S8°,  and  to  the  extent  of  60  miles  iuland ;   but  the 


reea  are  there  comparatively  small;  and  ftrther  inknd  they  entirely  disap- 
ear.  "  Its  inasimum,  therefore,"  says  Mr.  CuDiUDgham,  "  is  evidently 
D  the  coast,  immediately  within  the  inffuence  of  the  sea  fur."     This  tree  was 


_   1  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks  and  Dr.  Bolander,  in   1770;  but  when  the 

Arauc&ria  eic£lsa  was  discovered  on  Norfolk  Island  in  1774,  it  was  supposed 
tobe  the  same  species;  the  two  trees,  in  their  full-^rown  state,  bdngvcr; 
much  alike.  The  Norfolk  Island  and  Moreton  Bay  pines  were  consequently 
considered  the  same  till  the  ^ear  1884;  when  Mr.  Allan  Cunningham,  visiting 
Horeton  Bef  in  company  with  the  late  Mr.  Oxley,  satisfied  himself  "  that  it 
was  a  verr  distinct  species,  not  simply  in  its  habit  of  growth,  which  is  very 
remukable,  but  in  the  character  of  its  leaves."  Mr,  Cunntn^am  adds  that 
"  this  pine  bears  young  cones  in  the  ntontb  of  September.  Its  wood  is  of  a 
pale  yeiiowish  deal,  and  is  commonly  used  in  house  caq>entry  for  making 
common  furniture ;  and  in  boat-building  at  Brisbane  Town,  In  the  green 
Kate,  its  spars  have  been  formed  into  masts  for  vessels 
of  800  tons,  which  are  said  to  stand  so  lon^  as  ''^- 

r.t 

1  SyJ- 
nev  to  Kew  Oanlens  in  18S4,  and  several  pluits  have 
subsequently  been  imported.  There  are  handsome 
spenmenB  at  Kew,  Messrs.  Loddigea's,  Dropmore, 
and  other  places.  That  at  Dropmore,  presented  to 
Lord  Grenville  by  George  IV.,  and  of  which  j^.  2305,  { 
is  a  portrait,  was,  in  1837,  10  ft.  high,  after  having 
been  7  years  plant^.  It  is  carefully  protected  during  . 
winter,  Uke  the  other  tender  q>ecies  of  this  genus. 

Genus  VII. 


E 


Lin.  Sj/ti.  Monce^cia 
monaoeipnia. 

irnamamel.     Plnui  Lemlit  BUlJ  SaUli. 

OtrHalton.  Nuacdbr  Mr.  Brown  In  honour  of  Mr.  Jatna  Cmmiitliam,  "m  nccllent  oliHmr 
Id  bit  Um*.  by  whom  thli  pliuil  wm  illiconMdi  and  In  hmwr  qC  Mr.  AUan  OHMtuton,  tbs 
foy  doerrlui  botaniit  sho  mccompiiniiid  Hr.  OiIei  In  hli  Snl  BipedlUan  bilo  the  iDterlor  oT 

(flbt  Mmt.,  L  S7ii), 

Daenpliim.     Only  one  species  has  been  discovered,  which  is  an  evergreen 
moderate-sized  tree,  a  native  of  China.    Introduced  in  1804. 


UntuftaUam.    KOt.  Caalf.,  p.  IW.  t  IB. ;  I.uitti  Fin.,  td.  !.  f.  L  E3. 

^MinKf.  BHIi  ^uulilUli  SaiiA  In  £n>.  IVw.,  S.  p.  SIS.  |  Plnu  luMWItU  LatA  Mnu*., 
cd.T.LM.  I  .^^la  ndJ(>r>lntiuU.«e.,  FJ«t.  .Uk.L  t.S5L  £1.)  CiuuilB^iiiiUa  lucsoUUll. 
Br.-,  Anuc^Tli IiiKcottti Anrl. 

Eiwm«>«.  Rich.  Conlf.,  t  18. ;  Umb.  Monog,.  id.  1.,  t.  M.  i  Pluk.  Ahs.,  b  3S1..  F.  L  i  Umb. 
An.,  (if.  K.,  LSS-i  Bot  H«s.,  1.2743.  iotii  A- !«»7.lo  our  unuil  Kilat  wd  A.  190d  of  Iba 

Deicription,  ^c.  A  middle-sized  tree,  having  the  general  appearance  of 
Araucina.  Branches  for  the  most  part  verticdlate,  spreading  norizontally. 
Leaves  sessile,  deflexed,  and  spreading  in  every  direction,  I  \  in.  loi^ ;  lanceo- 
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late,  much  pointed,  rigid,  flat,  quite  entire,  £306 

somewhat  scabrous  on  the  margin.  Male 
catkius  terminal,  fascicled,  cyliodrical, 
Kcarcel^  I  in.  long.  Cones  about  the  siie 
of  a,  walnut,  seaaile,  drooping,  globose, 
smooth.  Scales  ovate-acuminate,  cori- 
Aceoua,  shurply  denticulated  on  the  mar- 
giu.  ^LamiA  This  remarkable  tree  is  a 
native  of  China,  and  wat  introduced  in 
1804,  by  Mr.  Wm.  Kerr,  by  direction  o(\ 
the  Honourable  Court  of  Directors  of 
the  Ea«t  IniJla  Company,  It  was  firat 
supposed  to  belong  to  the  genus  PInus, 
and  was  called  Pinua  lanceolata,  from  its 
sharp  lanceolate  leaves ;  but,  on  more 
careful  examination,  it  was  made  a  sepa- 
rate genus  by  Mr.  Salisbury,  in  the  Lin- 

naan  Trantactiioiu,  under  the  name  of  Belis,  from  beloi,  a  javelin;  from  the 
leaves  somewhat  resembling  in  form  the  head  of  that  weapon.  The  name  of 
B^Ilis  having  been  already  applied  to  the  c^sy,  that  ofBelis  was  considered  to 
bear  too  strong  a  resemblance  to  it,  and  accordingly  it  was  afterwards  chanced 
by  Mr.  Brown  to  Cunningbi^ia ;  by  which  name  it  was  first  desciibecfbT 
M.  Richard,  in  his  Mimoira  tur  Ui  Comfera.  For  many  yean  after  it  was 
first  introduced,it  was  kept  in  the  green-house ;  but,  in  I816,a  plant  was  turned 
^ut  into  a  sheltered  part  of  the  pleasure^ound  at  Claremont,  where  it  haa 
condiHied  to  live  without  protection;  and,  though  injured  more  or  less  by  Kvoe 

high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk 
7  in.,  and  of  the  head  16  ft.  A 
tree  at  White  Knights,  which  had 
stood  without  the  slightest  protec- 
tion for  upwards  of  10  years,  was, 
in  1837,  upwards  of  25  ft.  high, 
and  formea  a  most  beautiful  ob-  ~ 
ject.  A  tree  at  Dropmore,  planted  ' 
in  the  open  ground  in  18£S,  was, 
in  1837, 17  ft.  high.  It  was  mat- 
ted up  every  winter  for  several 
years  after  it  was  planted  out; 
but,  since  1828,  it  has  recmed 
no  protection  whatever,  and  is 
now  B  very  fine  tree.  This  spe- 
cies  is  very  readily  propagated 

by  cuttings ;  and  there  are  sorae  trees  at  Dropmore,  raised  in  thb  manner, 
which  have  thrown  up  erect  stems  from  the  collar,  which  will  doubtless 
form  as  handsome  trees  as  seedlings.  The  practice  of  p^g^g  down  the 
branches  af  plants  of  Conf  ferse  raised  irom  cuttinga,  with  a  view  to  the  pro- 
duction of  erect  stems,  appears  to  have  been  first  exemplified  in  this  species, 
and  by  Mr.  Stewart  Murray,  the  curator  of  the  Glasgow  Botanic  Garden,  who 
has  given  the  following  account  of  it  in  the  Gardevci'i  Magaane :  —  "  In  the 
Glasgow  Botanic  Garden,  in  1825,  were  two  plants,  Sft.  or  3  ft.  high,  struck 
from  cuttinga  rieverai  years  previously,  the  tops  of  which,  though  the  trees 
were  in  very  luxuriant  health,  still  retained  the  appearance  of  a  branch,  which, 
even  when  tied  up  to  a  stake,  always  seemed  as  if  endeavouring  to  regain  Its 
horizontal  position.  During  the  winter  of  1825,"  continues  Mr.  Murray, "  I 
loosened  the  top  of  one  Irom  its  stake,  and  fastened  it  down  quite  in  a  hori- 
zontal direction ;  in  about  six  weeks  afterwards,  a  very  vigorous  shoot  made  its 
appearance  from  below  the  sur&ce  of  the  earth  in  the  pot.  When  this  shoot 
had  attained  the  height  of  8in  or  dm.,  I  cut  away  the  old  top  entirely,  and  at 
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this  time  (February,  1827)  the  centre  shoot  produced  is  nearly  2  ft.  high,  aod 
is  furnished  all  round  with  three  sets,  or  tiers,  of  regular  horizontal  branches.  I 
may  add  that  this  plant  flowered  with  us  in  Januar}',  1827,  and  was  figured 
in  the  Botanical  Magazine,  t.  2743.  In  1826, 1  repeated  my  experiment  on  the 
other  plant  with  the  very  same  success."  (^Gard.  Mag,^  ii.  p.  410.) 

StatUtieM.  In  the  environs  of  London  the  largest  pUnt  It  in  the  Hamnftnniith  "Suferjt  which 
\»  upwards  of  lU  ft.  high,  and  would  have  been  twice  that  height  had  it  not  been  cut  down,  upward! 
of  10  years  ago,  on  account  of  Its  being  too  high  for  the  house  in  which  it  then  stood.  At  Fulham 
Pklaoe,  it  is  5  ft  high ;  and  there  are  plants  of  about  ihis  height  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden, 
JUtessrs.  Loddigcs's  arboretum,  Cheshunt,  Bayfordbury,  and  various  other  places.  Tho^  at  Clare- 
mont,  and  V^hite  Knights,  have  been  already  mentioned  At  Redioaf,  it  b  8  ft.  8  in.  hish.  At 
Edinburgh,  in  the  Botanic  Garden,  it  is  4ft.  6  in.  high;  and  in  the  Eaperimental  Garden, ? ft 
61b.  high.  In  Ireland,  there  are  plants  in  the  different  botanic  gardens ;  and  at  Oriel  Temple  there 
is  one,  which,  in  ISJi,  after  being  12  yean  planted,  was  7  ft.  high.  In  Austria,  at  Vienna,  at  Lazen. 
burg,  where  it  receives  protection  during  winter,  5  years  planted,  it  is  6  ft.  high.  In  Italy,  at  Monsa, 
10  yean  pbnted,  it  ia  20  ft  high.    Price  of  plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  one  guinea  each. 

Genus  VIII. 


The  Dammar,  or  Amboyna,  Pine.    Lin.  SyH. 
Monce^cia  Monad61phia. 


DA'MMARA  Rumph. 

^/noajpnet.  Anus  Lam»b., 
A'gathis  SaL 

Dertontkm.  From  dam- 
mar, the  name.  In  Am- 
boyna,of  the  reein  which 
it  produoea. 

Detcrijaion.  Large, 
broad-leavedv  evergreen, 
timber  trees,  abounding 
Inraiin  ;  natives  of  Am- 
boyna and  New  Zealand ; 
and  requiring,  in  England, 
the  protection  of  a  green- 
house. 

^    \>   D.  ORIENTA- 

Lis   Lamb.     The 

Oriental  Dammar 

Pine,  or  Amboi/na 

PUdi  Tree. 

Uentificatum  Lamb.  Pin., 
t.54. 

Slfnonifmet,  Pinus  IMm. 

mora  Willd.  Sp.  PI.,  4. 

P-  fiOS..  Lamb.  Monog., 

Cil.  L,  p.  S8  ,  Ait.  Hort 

Kew.,  ed.  2.,  5.  p.  3S1.  ; 

Ddmmara  4Iba  Rumph. 

Amboyn.,SLt,SI. ;  A  ga. 

this  loranthirbUa  SaL  in 

JJmm.  Trams.,  ^  p.  312., 

iJndl.  in   Peon.  Cyc.\ 

A.   Ddmmara      Rich. 

Conify  p.  aa  ;    A'rbor 

Javan<nsis,    &c,    Jiaii 

Hist.,Z.,Dendr.  p.  130. 
Eagra9ing9     Lamb.  Pin., 

t  54;  Un.  Trans.,  8. 

tl&i    Rich.  Conif.,  t 

81. ;     Lamb.     Monog., 

•d^.,  1 88.,  and  ourA^. 

S909.  to  our  usual  soiie, 

•ndjISp.  2308.  to  the  na. 

tural  siae. 

^P«c.  Char.,  ^e.  Leaves 
opposite,  oval-oblong, 
paralM.  veined,  attenu- 
Mad  at  the  base.  Cones 
turbinate;  scales  ad. 
pressed,  round  at  the 
»pex.  (Lamb,  Pin.)  A 
»«V  tre*,  a  native  of  Amboyna.  Introduced  ia  1801. 
Oescnmhn,  tc.    Rumphlui  deMrib«.  it  as  a  very  tall  tree,  with  a  straight,  upright,  cylindrical 
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tnink,  moolb  b*A,  and  itlhn  uml]  hHd.  BnnchltU 
Imtj  and  ivtnpMul  Licmra  alvriiatc  or  oppoalu^  luKC- 
nJat*.  dbkHif,  quitv  «nOi*,  fLBbnmt,  of  «  ctvuccout  l«]I- 
lure,anda  ifliuenu' ■!«□{  djout  fiin.  lonf, and  dtjifIt 
I  Id.  bnxd,  •Il(h1lr  luiitnl  kmfiiudliullT.  Thi  flnwen 
«R  unltvxual ;  IbcHulc  culilQi  UE  atBU-ribloEiHhApcd, 

■ad  plued  ■  lUUv  ■■»*?  The  uc«  of  the  kavct.  The 
MM^r  tRtkitu  Rn  coni|ioHvt  of  ■  ptmt  nunbrr  o<  obluH 
{Bbrloud  kkIh:  ««ch  lule  it  wedgojhiped,  ■nd  ■b' 


A tmci riw™" 'h U:h  ll'JSRm'ln'lhe^™  o?  lu' SS^ 


Ihtnkilbxb ,_ . 

nhlMl  ui  rlcfinl  ililUsd  ■ppcaniKc,    The;  ue  leri  brink,  ind,  onen  nraicu,  nunc  iiaa  (ih. 

beautirul  amber  eolDiir    Thouih  tlw  itin  fwiirallT  nudet  nituralli  [n  ureit  >ban(Unce,  It  la 

mar  l>  rMliunu:  but,  wbeo  dij,  n  doc*  not  niH  aii]r  putkulu  odour.    When  Ihtown  upon  burnlut 

thsufh  it  miu  a  giEal  oiualitt  of  adduloui  imolie,  which  nodueei  a  •« r  unnleaaanl  ethct  •■ 
thoaeirhoan  uoaccuHoracd  to  IL  (St*  Lambtrr,  fi<mt.  tf  p  99)    Dt.  L4iii!ley la^iJ-J^^ind 


™™™d.™„th,.«,e   lam  ..from..  '  ""^^ 

ohfrpi 


kHi  Duuada."'  UUmibc,  I.  p.  337.,  ai  qu«iid  In  ^ai.  Sj/il.  Bm.,  td.  £,  1S3S.)    Thl>  ipeclti  ■(•  bioo- 
duced  into  En^iaril  la  leoi,  bj  Sit  Jowpta  Banki ;  but,  not  beinf  rradll;  pro|>afated.  II  Ij  tiUandr 

i-  S.  D.  austraYis  Lani6.     The  loiitheni  Damniar,  or  Xaun,  Pine. 
Umlfflaliat.    Lamb.  Pin.,  Ed.  i..  3.  t.  65, 
^rminna.    A'liiithla  iiuuUii  LimlL  In  /'f«.  4c.  i  Cowrie  tne,  New  Zeabnd  Ktcfa  tna,  Kovria 

Sntn'rlnff.    Lamb.  Pin.,  ed,  £,  E,  t,  5£,;  ourj^.  £110.  to  oui  uaual  icalc  ;  and /(,  SSIL  otlke 

Sptt.  Oiar.,  I)c.    leaTd  alleniale  or  oppotlu.  Unear-oblong  or  elliptic  Trinlen,  rtfid.    Conn  tnr. 

biiuU  1  icalei  ipnadlnc,  ante  at  llie  apei.  [Laiat.  Fht.)    A  lane  tree,  a  iiatira  of  New  laa- 

lind.    Introdueid  In  Igai.bul  rrqulrinf  the  protection  of  a  (reen  boux, 

DacrirHim.  A  lar»ITre,attalnli«tb*ba<ghlar  Aomwn,  to  IMft.  Trunk  tctt  nnliht,  wMk 
vut  brwnohva  to  tha  helibt  of  40 ft  or  70 It,  and  fiom  4 (\,  to? it  Ed  diameter {  conrad  «i1B  aa 
entlrr,  *ery  thicit,  iead.MDur«lbarl(,  Branchea  numerout,  ipreadliif .  tomawhat  ramote,  about  the 
IhlekneH  oT  a  man'i  IkkI)',  ditMad  Into  nuveroui  inall  brincbei ;  aacmdinf  and  Iraiy  towardi  Iba 
top.  naked  at  bodon  hon  the  rklllngsf  Ibe  iwea.    Wood 

poilte.orten  (In  adnlltreaaT alternate.  leuIlL  ||near.ol^(, 
or  nielT  elliptic  very  aimllai  in  texture  and  appnnnca  la 
Ihoae  or  mxuL  obtuw.  quite  entire,  emar^uH.  cDiiaeeoua, 
itaid.*»cl,andinndln|:  tioBi|In.  to  11  in.  long,  aod  lis, 
to  |in.  broad;  daton  both  Hdaa,  ablnini.  nemle«)  pale 
pten  1  bmadiih  at  tix  baie.  not  narrowed,  aa  In  D.  nrirnttllL 
CatUna  KlttarT,  aiiilarr  on  the  topi  oTtho  branchof,  on  rer* 
abort  thkk  ftiotaulhi;  male  cjlindrlnl,  ■reel.  )ln  kma 
R  Unca  bi  dUnetcr,  ••17  conpacl.  Imbricated,  bard.  In  lome  ,., 

aeile,pnidukKBi,ilmated  under  a  eonm,  aonewbatoitilcu. 
latCkthloli,bonf,«ittt«nvt.iearcel]Faribtrin(latciher,  dia. 
pDHd  round  the  iomr  aide  of  the  cohimella.  each  fliled  with 
yaNsw  pollen,  l-ccllcd,  openlnf  tan^tudlnallr ;  (bmala  areel, 
•aitonft  1  in.  In  ienjrth.  on  a  itty  abort,  thick,  woodf,  p-"— -^ 


Couea  acattned.  HJIIaiT  on  Ibe  ton  oTthe  bnnchei,  turbinate, 
erect,  padleellala;  icaln  abort,  broad,  ndn-ibaped.  thick, 
eotlacaeua,  cloaeljr  labrtcatad.  ftnuilnoM  on  the  Inildef 

eliamaUy  lowarda  the  auei.  woody.  canilaglnDvi.'nnootb. 


GcMrantk,  muortf,  ie.    The  kauri  pina  lia  nalliaaf  New 
1h*'e  which  Capuin  Cook  nanHd  tha  TbiBM,    It  wu  dlMor 


-     --  jeai  17««.  on  Capiala 
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■nd  fine  grain  of  the  wood,  made  Captain  Cook 
think  that,  ifit  proved  Jight  enough,  tt  would 
make  excellent  maita.    In  consequence  of  h  U 
report,  but  aeveral  years  afterwards,  a  small 
tpar  was  brought  lo  England  by  the  Catharine 
whale-ship,  which  proved,  to  use  the  seamen's 
phrase, "  a  stick  of  flrst-rate   quality."    Cap. 
tain  Cruise  was  afterwards  sent  out  In  the 
Dromedary  to  bring  home  some  spars  of  this 
wood.   He  found  many  trees  with  trunkslOO  ft. 
high,  without  a  single  branch,  and  then  form, 
ittg  large  beads ;  while  the  trunks  of  others, 
not  so  tall,  were  40  ft.  in  circumference.    It 
was.  however,  very  difficult  to  procure  spars,  as 
the  large  trees  grew  on  the  very  sumrait  of  the 
highest  hills.  Two  ships  were  afterwards  sent 
out  um^er   Captain  Downie,   who   not    only 
nought  home  timber,  but  a  living  plant,  which 
was  presented  to  the  HorticuKural  Society 
about  Iffil.  (See  Lamb.  Pin.,  ed.  £.,2.  p.  lOS.) 
lo  18SS,  another  expedition  was  sent  out  for 
kauri  pine  in  HU  Maiesty's  ship  Bufiklo;  and 
It  was  aoeompanied  from  Sydney  by  the  late 
Mr.  Richard  Cunningham,  who  found  '*  many 
lair  and  noble .  specimens  of  the  undisputed 
numarcb  of  the  forest,  the  kauri  pines  with  their 
vast  heads  towering  above  the  other  gigantic 
timhen  of  those  deepiv  shaded  regions,  sup. 
porting  on  their  upper  branches  large  tufts  of 
thoee  tlllandsia-like  epiphytes,  the  species  of 
Aktdlia,  originally  discovered  by  Sir  Joseph 
Banlis.    These  plants  are  much  valued  by  the 
natives  for  the  sweetness  of  the  stem  on  which 
the  flowers  grow.  They  fthe  natives)  will  climb, 
•ays  Mr.  Gates,  the  highest  tree,  in  search  of 
these  epiphytes ;  and,  when  they  have  gathered 
them,  they  will  sit  for  a  long  time  at  the  hot. 
torn  of  the  tree,  sucking  out  the  juice  of  the 
stem ;  which  to  them,  especially  on  a  hot  day, 
>•  peculiarly  grateftil.    These  planU  give  the 
nnaller  groves  the  appearance  of  an  English 
rookery,  and  there  only  wants  the  tui  {Mhnpt 
cincinn&tus  Lath.),  that  polyglot  bird  of  the 
woods  of  New  Zealand,  to  imitate  the  cawing 
ef  the  rook,  to  make  the  deception  complete.^ 
{Comp.  to  Boi.  Mag.,  ii.  p.  217.)    The  excellence  of  the  wood  of  this  tree  has  been  already  men 
tioned,  and  Ifr.  Lambert  adds  to  bis  account  of  it,  that,  on  an  experiment  being  tried  as  to  the  com- 
parative strength  of  the  wood,  and  that  of  the  Riga  pine,  the  result  was  as  follows :  — Both  pines 
were  1|  in.  square,  3  ft.  long,  and  suspended  10  in.  from  the  end.    The  kauri   pine  bore  a  weight  of 
Icwt.  2qr.  and  151b.  before  it  broke,  and  the  Riga  pine  only  Icwt  2qr.  and  lib.)  but  the 
kauri  pine  weighed  IIU  13 oi..  while  the  Riga  pine  wcdghed  only  lib.  80s.   (Lamb.  Pin.)    In 
1S37,  a  contract  was  made  to  send  a  large  quantity  of  wood  of  this  pine  to  England.    The  tree  yields, 
both  spontaneously  and  by  incision,  a  great  qtumtity  of  pure  limpid  resin,  whteh  hardens  by  exposure 
to  the  air,  and  which  is  excellent  as  varnish.    In  1837,  Mr.  Lambert  received  an  Immense  mass  of 
this  resin,  6  In.  or  8  in.  in  diameter.  The  ouUide  is  opaque,  and  of  a  dirty  white  :  but,  where  broken, 
it  has  a  glassy  transparent  look,  and  a  pale  green  tinge.    The  Ddmmara  austnlis  was  6rst  treated 
M  a  hot-house  plant  in-  England,  but  nas  since  been  found  to  thrive  better  In  the  greenJiouse. 
There  is  a  tree  planted  out  at  Dropmore,  which,  in  1837,  was  5ft  high.    It  was,  however,  very 
unhealthy,  and  requires  to  be  strongly  protected  in  winter. 

App,  L    A  Tabular  View  of  the  principal  PineiumSj  or  Collections 

of  Ahietina^  in  Europe. 

The  names  of  the  pinetums  are  arranged^  as  nearly  as  could  be  ascertained* 
in  the  order  in  which  they  were  commenced ;  and  the  species  in  the  order 
in  which  they  are  described  in  the  preceding  pages.  The  existence  of  a 
species  in  any  pinetum  is  indicated  by  its  height  in  feet,  according  to  measure- 
ments sent  us  in  1837;  but,  when  the  height  is  not  exactly  known,  the  exist- 
ence oi  a  species  or  variety  in  any  pinetum  or  collection  is  indicated  by  a 
cross,  thus  -f .  When  the  species  or  variety  is  of  doubtful  existence  in  any 
collection,  a  point  of  interrogation  is  used ;  and  when  it  is  wanting,  a  cipher 
is  introduced. 

It  is  proper  to  observe,  that  our  table,  which  occupies  the  two  following 
pages,  does  not  contain  nearly  so  many  names  purporting  to  be  species  and 
varieties,  as  are  in  some  of  the  original  lists  of  the  collections  sent  to  us.  For 
example,  in  the  catalogue  of  the  pinetum  at  Flitwick,  (which  ranks  next  to 
that  at  Drdpmore,  in  the  number  of  kinds,)  there  are  of  iPinus  59  names  of 
species  and  varieties,  of  ul'bies  (including  /^cea)  27,  and  of  Lhxiji  7.  The 
reason  why  we  have  omitted  several  of  these  names  is,  that  we  are  doubtful  as 
to  the  application  of  some  of  them,  and  consider  others  as  only  varieties,  or  as 
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synonymes ;  while  some  of  the  names,  which  we  acknowledge  to  be  those  of 
existing  Tarieties,  are  omitted,  because  we  think  the  varieties  themselves  of  very 
tittle  consequence,  and  scarcely  worth  notice. 

Besides  the  pinetums  and  collections  shown  in  the  above  tabular  view,  there 
are  others  which  would  have  been  included  in  it,  had  tliere  been  room ;  and 
a  number  of  collections,  more  or  less  complete,  which  deserve  to  be  recorded, 
as  illustrative  of  the  present  taste  for  the  culture  of  the  pine  and  fir  tribe. 
All  of  these  that  we  have  been  able  to  recollect  at  the  moment  are  included 
in  the  following  paragraphs  :  — 

In  England^  besides  the  pinetums  noticed  in  the  tabular  view,  there  are 
collections  at  Syon  and  Whitton  Park,  Middlesex ;  Pain's  Hill,  Claremont, 
and  Ockbam  Park,  Surrey ;  Redleaf  and  Deepdene,  Kent ;  Bayfordbury,  Hert- 
fordshire; White  Knights  and  Bear  Wood,  Berkshire;  Wardour  Castle, 
Bowood,  and  Boyton  House,  Wiltshire ;  Bicton,  Devonshire ;  Croome,  War- 
wickshire; Trenthani,  Staffordshire;  Carlton  Hall,  Durham;  Clumber  Park, 
Nottinghiunshire. 

The  English  Nurseries  which  possess  the  best  collections  are  those  of 
Messrs.  Loddiges,  Hackney ;  Messrs.  Whitley  and  Osborn,  Fulham  ;  Messrs. 
Lee,  jElammersmith ;  Messrs.  Brown,  Slough  ;  Mr.  Donald,  Goldworth  ;  and 
Messrs.  Dickson,  Chester.  The  best  assortment  of  pine  and  fir  seeds  for  sale 
is  kept  by  Mr.  Charlwood,  London. 

In  Scotland,  the  best  collections  not  included  in  the  tabular  view  are :  at 
New  Posso,  Peeblesshire;  Oxenford  Castle,  and  Hopetoun  House,  fiear 
Edinburgh ;  and  Methven  Castle,  Perthshire. 

The  Scotch  Nurseries  which  contain  the  best  collections  are  those  of 
Messrs.  Cunningham  and  Messrs.  Lawson,  Edinburgh ;  Messrs.  TurnbuU  and 
Dickson,  Perth ;  and  Mr.  Roy,  Aberdeen.  The  b^  collection  of  pine  and 
fir  seeds  is  kept  by  Mr.  Lawson  of  Edinburgh. 

In  France,  there  are  the  following  collections : — 

1.  True  Pinetums  (Collections  botaniques),  Madame  Agla£  Adanson*  at 
Balenie,  near  Moulins,  Aliier  ;  Dumont  de  Courset,  at  Courset,  near  Samer, 
Pas  de  Calais ;  M.  Ivoy,  at  Bordeaux. 

2.  Botanical  Forests  (Botaniquejoresiiere),  M.  Vilmorin,  at  Barres,  near 
Nogent  sur  Vemisson,  Loiret. 

3.  Amateur  Collections  less  complete  than  the  Pinetums.  Count  de  Mont- 
bron,  at  Chatellerault ;  Baron  de  Tschoudi,  at  Metz ;  Viscount  H^ricart  de 
Thury,  in  the  environs  of  Paris ;  M.  Bob^  near  Chateauneuf,  Haute  Loire ; 
M.  De  Lorgeril,  at  Baumanoir,  near  Rennes ;  Marquis  de  la  Boessiere,  at 
Malleville,  near  Ploermel ;  Baron  de  Morogues,  at  La  Source,  near  Orleans ; 
M.  Mallet  De  Chilly,  at  Sologne,  near  Orleans ;  M.  De  la  Oiraudi^re,  So- 
logne,  near  Blois ;  M.  Macarel,  near  Gien ;  M.  Doublat,  at  Epinal ;  Viscount 
de  Courval,  and  Count  de  Burnonville,  in  the  environs  of  Paris ;  Count  de 
Tristan,  at  Orleans.  The  late  M.  De  Courson,  near  St.  Briene ;  the  late 
Du  Hamel  du  Monceau,  at  DenainvilUers,  at  Monceau,  and  at  Vrigny,  near 
Pithiviers ;  and  of  M.  De  Malesherbes,  at  Malesherbes. 

4.  Experimental  Plantation,  {Plantation,  (no»  plu,  ColUetion,)  fore,tiire, 
experimentaies,    M.  Delamarre,  at  Harcourt ;  M.  Marcellin  Vetillard,  at  Mans ; 
MI  B^rard,  sen.,  at  Mans;  M.  Bataille  de  Mandelat,  at  Autun;  M.  Doulcet, 
La  Fay,  near  Aubigny;  and  the  government  plantations  in  the  forests  of 
Fontainebleau,  Compiegne,  and  Villers  Cotterets,  and  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne. 

5.  Plantations  of  particular  Species. — i^nus  Laricio,  by  M.  Le  Roy,  at  Bou- 
logne-sur-Mer ;  and  the  Count  Lemarrois.  P.  sylv^stris,  by  the  Viscount 
Ruinard  de  Brimour  at  Rheims ;  and  many  others  in  Chimipagne.  Ltaix 
europse^a,  by  the  Count  de  Rambuteau.  i^cea  pectin^ta,  by  M.  De  Cande- 
coste,  at  Laigle ;  besides  many  other  plantations  in  Normandy. 

The  principal  nurseries  in  France  which  contain  collections  of  pines  and 
firs  are,  those  of  M.  Cels,  M.  Godefroy,  and  M.  Soulange-Bodin,  at  or  near 
Paris ;  and  that  of  Messrs.  Baumann  at  Bollwyller.  The  seedsman  who  keeps 
the  most  extensive  collection  of  pine  and  fir  seeds  is  M.  Vilmorin,  Parts. 

In  Belgium,  the  collection  of  tne  Baron  de  Serret,  at  Bruges. 
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In  Germany,  the  principal  collections,  next  to  that  in  the  Botanic  Garden 
Berlin  are  :  at  Worlitz,  in  Saxony ;  at  Harbcke,  in  Hanover ;  at  Bruck  on  the 
Lejtha,  near  Vienna ;  in  the  University  Botanic  Garden,  Vienna ;  and  in 
the  Botanic  Garden,  Gottingen.  The  nursery  in  Germany  in  which  there 
is  the  most  complete  coUectionof  Ck>nirerss  is  that  of  Messrs.  Booth,  Ham- 
burg, who  also  keep  the  best  assortment  of  pine  and  fir  seeds. 

In  Russia^  there  are  collections  in  the  Imperial  Botanic  Garden,  St.  Peters* 
burg;  and  in  the  Government  Garden  at  Nikitka,  in  the  Crimea. 

In  Denmark,  there  is  a  collection  in  the  Royal  Gardens,  Ros^burg, 
Copenhagen. 

In  Sweden,  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Lund. 

In  Itafy,  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Monza,  near  Milan. 


Sect.  11.   Cupre's8in«. 


The  Cupressinse  differ  from  the  i^bietins  in  being  for  the  greater  part 
shrubs  or  low  trees,  instead  of  lofty  trees.  They  are  all  evergreen,  with  the 
exception  of  one  species  of  Tax6dium  (T.  distichum,  the  deciduous  cypress) ; 
and  none  of  them  nave  the  branches  disposed  in  whorls,  as  is  the  case  with  all 
the  pines  and  firs  without  exception.  The  greater  part  of  |he  sjpecies  are 
natives  of  warm  climates,  and  comparatively  few  of  them  are  perfectly  hardy  in 
British  gardens.  One  only,  the  conunon  juniper,  is  a  native  of  Britain ;  but 
between  30  and  40  foreign  species  and  varieties  endure  the  open  air  in 
England  ;  and  8  or  10  of  these  (exclusive  of  Taxodium),  which  have  been 
not  less  than  30  or  40  years  in  the  country,  and  which  have  had  time  to 
display  their  shapes,  form  very  handsome  or  remarkable  evergreen  low  trees, 
or  tall  shrubs ;  such  as  the  red  cedar,  the  white  cedar,  the  eastern  and  western 
arbor  vitae,  the  Phoenician  and  tall  juniper,  the  cedar  of  Goa,  the  com- 
mon and  spreading  cypress,  &c.  The  greater  number  of  the  species  or 
alleged  species  have,  however,  been  but  a  short  time  in  British  nurseries,  and 
are  only  to  be  seen  as  very  young  plants  in  the  nurseries,  or  in  very  choice 
collections.  These  lately  introduced  kinds  are  so  imperfectly  known  among 
cultivators,  that  little  dependence  is  to  be  placed  on  the  names  which 
are  applied  to  them ;  ana  therefore  all  that  we  can  recommend  is,  that 
they  should  be  as  extensively  introduced  into  collections  as  possible,  in  order 
that  they  may  grow  up  to  some  size,  and  be  examined  in  various  situations 
by  different  botanists.  In  collecting,  with  a  view  to  this  object,  some  of  the 
alleged  kinds  will  doubtless  turn  out  duplicates,  but  the  only  objection  to 
thin,  in  the  case  of  such  very  rare  and  interesting  evercreens,  is  the  first  cost, 
which  is  comparatively  a  trifle.  It  may  be  observed  of  all  the  species  of 
Cupr^ssinse,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  describe  by  words,  and  scarcely  practicable 
to  illustrate  by  figures,  without  the  fruit,  many  of  the  different  species  of  this 
family ;  nevertheless,  to  a  practised  eye,  it  is  easy  to  distinguish  the  three 
leading  genera,  viz.  Tht\ja,  Cupr^sus,  and  Junf penis,  by  a  portion  of  the 
branch,  without  either  flowers  or  fruit  The  flattened,  two-edged,  scaly,  imbri- 
cated shoots  of  all  the  thijgas,  including  C&llitris  (which  may,  if  the  reader 
chooses,  be  considered  a  subgenus),  are  two-edged,  whether  the  specimen 
be  young  or  old ;  those  of  Cupr^ssus  are  scaly  and  imbricated,  but  angular 
or  roundish,  and  never  two-edged;  and  those  of  ./unfperus,  in  the  youne 
state  of  the  plants,  have  distinct  acerose  leaves,  generally  glaucous  above,  ana 
often  in  threes  joined  at  the  base. 

Propagation  and  Culture,  All  the  kinds  may  be  propa^ted  by  layers  and 
cuttings ;  and  the  most  common  species  ripen  seeds  in  Britain  in  abundance* 
The  seedS)  which  generally  lie  a  year  in  the  ground,  mav  be  sown  in  spring ; 
and  the  young  plant:*  may  be  treated  in  all  respects  lixe  those  of  the  pine 
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and  fir  tribe.  When  the  seeds  are  sown  in  autumn,  immediately  after  being 
gathered,  they  sometimes  come  up  the  following  year.  Cuttings  sbodd  be 
made  in  autumn,  of  the  wood  of  the  same  year,  with  a  small  portion  of  the 
preceding  year's  wood  attached  ;  and  they  should  be  planted  in  sand,  or  in  a 
very  sandy  loam,  in  a  shady  border,  and  covered  with  hand-glasses.  Cuttings 
put  in  in  September  will  form  callosities  at  their  lower  extremities  the  same 
autumn,  and  should  be  protected  by  mats  during  severe  frosts  in  winter :  the 
following  autumn  they  will  be  ready  to  transpuint.  Layers  may  be  made 
either  in  autumn  or  spring. 

Genus  IX. 


T^ITJA  L.    The  Arbor  Vitje.    Lm,  Syst.  Monce'cia  ^fonadelphia. 

Identification.  Lin.  Gen.,  1078. }  Releh.,  Na  1176L ;  Schrebi,  No.  1457. ;  Toura.,  t.  358, ;  Juml,  41S.; 
G«rtn.,  t  91. ;  Lamb.  Pin.,  ed.  2.,  2. 

Synongmes.    Tbaya,  or  Arbre  de  Vie,  Fr. ;  LebentlMUin,  Ger. 

Dfrivaticn.  From  tkjfon,  sacrifice :  in  consequence  of  the  resin  of  the  Eastern  rariety  being  vsed 
tnatead  of  incense  in  sacrifices,  why  it  was  called  Arbor  Vit«is  uncertain.  Parkinson  says  the 
American  species  was  presented  to  Francis  I.  under  this  name,  and  that  it  has  been  continued 
ever  uinee,  thoiuth  for  what  reason  he  knows  not  It  was  called  the  Artior  Vit*  by  Clusius, 
Royle  mentions  tnat,  in  the  East,  the  cypress  is  called  the  tree  of  life ;  and  that  its  berries,  ftc.,aFe 

■   considered  a  cure  for  all  diseases. 

DetcHpiion,  S^c,  Narrow,  pyramidal,  evergreen  trees,  or  lai^e  fastigiate 
shrubs ;  natives  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  North  America,  and  for  the  most  part 
hardy  in  British  gardens.  The  species  have  been  divided  by  Professor  Don 
into  the  following  sections : — 

1.  Thujts  vera.    Cones  oblong-compressed ;  scales  consisting  of  a  definite 

number  (4  or  6),  coriaceous,  smooth,  with  one  tubercle  under  the 
apex  ;  two  exterior  ones  shortened,  boat-shaped.  Seeds  compressed, 
winged.  To  this  belong  T,  occidentalis  X/.,  T,  plicata  JDonn,  and 
T.  chilensis  D,  Don,  In  T.  occidentalis  the  seeds  are  flattened,  winged 
all  round,  emarginate  at  the  apex. 

2.  Biota,    Cones  roundish,  squarrose ;  scales  indefinite  in  number,  peltate, 

woody.  Seeds  bellying,  chistaceous,  without  wings.  To  this  belongs 
T,  orient^lis  L, 

3.  Ct/parista.    Cones  roundish ;  scales  indefinite  in  number,  peltate,  woody. 

Seeds  winged  at  the  apex.  To  this  belong,  T,  cupressoides  L.,  J^, 
pensilis  D,  Don,y  and  T,  p6ndula  D,  Don, 

§  1.  Thiija  vhas. 
f   \,T,  OCCIDENT A^Lis  L,    The  western,  or  American^  Arbor  Vitae. 

FdentifieaHon.    Hort.  aiflT.,  M8.';  Hort  Ups.,  t89. ;  Roy  Lugd.,  87. ;  Smith  in  Rees^s  Cyc  Na  1.; 

Kalro  llin.,  3.  p.  389. ;  MilL  Diet.,  No.  1. ;  Du  Rol  Harbk.,  S.  p.  455. ;  Black w.,  1 210. :  Kniuh.  Cent, 

1.  No.  91. ;  Wang.  Amer.,  7.  t.  S. ;  Willd.  Arb.,  385.;  Baum.,  504.;  S|i  PL.  4  p.  506. ;  Michx.  Arb., 

3.  t.  29. ;  N.  Du  Ham.,  3.  p.  12. ;  Pur&h  FL  Amer.  Sept.,  2.  p.  646L ;  Michx.  N.  An«r.  Syl.,  & 

p.  22a ;  Rich,  sur  lea  Conif.,  p.  41. 
SfftumymeM.    Thdja  Theophristi  Bauh.  Pin.,  488. :  A'rbor  Vlts  Clm.  Hist.^  1.  pi  S&  ;  white  Cedar, 

Amer.  v  CMre  amdricain,  CMre  blanc,  Arbre  de  Vie,  Ft. ;  geroeiner  Lebenabaum,  Ger.  i  Albero  de 

Vita,  KaL 
Engrnvingt,    Blackw.,  t  210. ;  Wang.  Amer.,  7.  t  &  ;  Michx.  Arbu,  S.  t  29. ;  Rich.  Con ,  t  7.  f.  1. ; 

our  Jigs.  £il^.  to  2314. ;  and  the  plate  of  thii  tree  in  our  last  Volume. 

Spec,  Char.,  ipc,  Branchlets  2-edged.  Leaves  imbricated  in  4  rows,  oyate- 
rbomboid,  adpressed,  naked,  tuberculated.  Cones  obovate;  interior  scales 
truncate,  gibbous  beneath  the  apex.  ( Willd,)  A  moderate-sized  tree,  or 
large  shrub ;  a  native  of  Canada,  and  in  cultivation  in  England  since  1596;. 
flowering  in  May,  and  ripening  its  cones  in  the  following  autumn. 

Vari^rtiet, 

±  T.  o.  2  variegata  Marsh.,  p.  243. ;  T,  o.  foliis  variefiatls  Lodd,  Cat,,  1830; 
has  the  leaves  variegated.     There  is  a  tree  in  the  Horticultural 
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Society's  Garden,  8  ft.  high,  which  was  received  io  1831,  from  Mr. 
Hodgk'ins  of  the  Diingaiwtowr  Nursery,  in  the  County  Wickiow. 

t  T  g.3atfgnlf<T  Manh..1.c.HD>iHui,,m.  p,l3.,  ■•uldl<lbelIInn(VlgIUltlh■ntlKlpKiSL 
i>ntTiph'o^,  i$-c.     The  American  arbor  vittt,  in  its  native  country,  according 
to  Michaux,  is  a  tree  from  M  ft.  to  50  ft.  in  height,  with  a  irniik  Bometimes 
more  than  10  ft.  in  circumference;  though,  in  general,  it  is  not  above  II  in. 
or    15  in.   in  diameter  at  5ft.  from  the  ground.     From  the 
number  of  the  concentric  circles,  1  IT  of  which  Micheux  haa 
counted  in  a  log  I3in,  5  lines  in  diameter,  its  growth  appears 
to  be  extremely  slow.     The  foliage  is  numerously  ramified,  and 
flattened.or  spread  out  laterally.     The  leaves  are  small,  oppo- 
rite,  imbricated  scales :  when  bruised,  they  difftjft  a  strong 
aromatic  odour.  The  sexea  are  separate  upon  the  same  tree : 
the  male  catkins  are  in  the  form  of  small  cones,  which,  when 
ripe,  are  yellowish,  about  4  lines  in  length,  and  composed  of 
oblong  scales,  which  open  throughout  their  whole  length  Tor 
the  escape  of  several   minute  seeds,  each  of  which  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  short  wing.     The  flowers  appear  early  in  spring, 
and  the  catkin*  are  matured  towards  the  end  of  Septenil)er.  ' 
In  America,  the  fuU^rown  arbor  vitK  is  easily  dutinguished 
from   all  other  trees  by  its  shnpe  and  Foliage.     The  trunk  • 

tapers  rapidly  from  a  very  large  base  to  a  very  slender  sum- 
mit; and  it  u  furnished  with  branches  for  four  fifths  of  its 
height.  The  principal  limbs  are  widely  distant  irom  each  , 
other,  placed  at  right  angles  with  the  trunk,  and  have  a 
great  number  of  drooping  secondary  branches.  The  bark 
upon  the  trunk  is  slightly  iiirrciwed,  but  smooth  to  the  touch,  *5i3 

and  very  white  when  the  tree  stands  exposed.  The  wood  is  reddish,  some- 
what odorous,  very  light  and  soft,  and  finegrained,  (irir/ix.)  Compared  with 
the  Chinese  arbor  riue,  the  American  species  is  a  loose  irregular- headed  tree, 
with  the  branches  much  more  horizontal  than  in  that  Npecies.  The  rate  of 
ffowth,  in  the  climate  of  London,  is  from  6  in.  to  1  ft.  in  a  year.  In  ten 
years,  in  favourable  soils,  it  will  attain  the  height  of  10  ft.  or  19  ft.;  and  in 
30  or  40  years,  in  moist  sheltered  situations,  drawn  up  by  other  trees,  it  will 
attain  the  height  of  M  ft.  or  40  ft.     The  largest  specimens  in  the  nei^bour- 
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faood  of  London  are  at  Syon,  where  it  is  between  85  ft.  and  30  fl.  hi^  At 
Puin's  Hill,  in  a  moiit  bottom  near  the  water-wheel,  there  ii  a  tall  erect  tree, 
between  30  fl.  and  40  ft.  high;  and,  in  Sludley  Park,  the  Bpreading  tree  of 
which  &.  2314.  isaportnut  to  the  nettle  of  1  in.  to  12^.,  is  4dfl.  high,  with  ■ 
head  40  ft.  in  diani.  This  reinarluible  tree  has  no  main  trunk,  bat  divide*  into 
•everal  Israe  liinba  near  the  ground.  Another  tree  in  the  same  park,  of  which 
fi^.  3313.  IS  a  portnut  to  the  scale  of  1  in.  to  24  ft.,  is,  on  the  contrary,  50  ft. 
high,  with  the  side  branches  small  like  those  of  a  larch. 

Geography  and  HitlBTy,  The  Thi^ja  occidentilis  is  found  in  North  Ame- 
rica, from  Canada  to  the  mountains  of  Virginia  and  Carolina.  According  to 
Pursh,  it  is  rather  scarce  in  the  southern  states,  and  is  only  found  there  oQ 
the  steep  banks  of  mountain  torrents.  Michaux  states  that  it  is  found  on  the 
Hudson  in  abundance,  and  near  the  Rapids  of  the  Potomac,  in  Virgiinia. 
Goat's  Island,  round  which  the  Niagara  divides  itself  to  form  the  stupendous 
cataract  so  universally  admired,  is  bordered  with  trees  of  Tliuja  occidentalis. 
Mr.  M'Nab,  in  1834  (see  p.  182.),  found  it  in  abundance  in  these  habitats,  and 
in  various  other  places  between  New  York  and  Canada.  In  Canada,  and  in 
the  northern  parts  of  the  United  States,  it  is  called  the  white  cedar ;  but  in 
the  (lialrict  or  Maine  it  is  more  commonly  known  as  the  arbor  vitiE.  lo 
Lower  Canada,  New  BrunAwick,  Vermont,  and  the  district  of  Maine,  the 
arbor  vitee  is  the  most  abundant  of  the  resinous  trees,  after  the  black  and  the 
hemlock  spruces.  A  cool  soil  seems  to  be  indispen usable  to  its  growth.  It  is 
never  seen  on  the  uplands  among  the  beeches,  the  birches,  &c.,  but  is  found 
on  the  rocky  edges  of  the  innumerable  rivulets  and  small  lakes  which  are 
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acattered  over  these  countries ;  and  it  occupies  in  great  part,  or  exclusively, 
swamps  from  50  acres  to  100  acres  in  extent;  some  of  which  are  accessible 
only  in  the  winter,  when  the^  are  frozen  over  and  covered  with  several  feet  of 
800 w.  It  abounds  exactly  m  proportion  to  the  degree  of  humidity  which 
exists  in  the  soil ;  and  in  the  driest  marshes  it  is  mingled  with  black  spruce,  the 
hemlock  spruce,  the  yellow  birch,  the  black  ash,  and  a  few  specimens  of  the 
white  pine.  In  all  of  these  marshes,  the  surface  is  covered  with  a  bed  o{  5'ph&g- 
num,  so  thick,  and  so  surcharged  with  moisture,  that  the  foot  sinks  half-leg 
deep  into  it,  while  the  water  rises  under  the  pressure.  On  the' borders  of  the 
lakes,  where  the  arbor  vitse  has  room,  and  enjoys  the  benefit  of  the  light  and 
air,  it  rises  perpendicularly,  grows  more  rapidly,  and  attains  a  greater  size,  than 
when  crowded  in  the  swamps,  where  its  thick  foliage  intercepts  the  light  from 
the  trunk,  and  impedes  the  circulation  of  the  air.  In  the  swamps,  its  trunk  is 
rarely  straight,  but  forms  an  elliptic  curve,  more  or  less  inclined  to  the  ground. 
(JMichx,)  *'  By  a  strange  mistake  of  Linnaeus,  this  species  is  handed  down 
as  a  native  of  Siberia ;  because  Gmelin  (FL  Sib.,y,  i.  182).  mentions  a  Tliilkja, 
to  which  he  misapplies  the  synonymes  of  the  present,  but  which,  by  his  own 
account,  is  different ;  for  he  says  it  is  paler  than  the  garden  kind,  and  smaller 
in  all  its  parts.  It  was  brought  to  him  by  a  travellmg  surgeon,  from  rocks 
near  Pekm  in  China,  and  could  be  no  other  than  T,  orientalis."  (Smith  in  Reeii 
Cye.)  The  American  arbor  vitee  appears  to  have  been  first  introduced  into 
Europe  in  the  time  of  Francis  I.,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century ; 
Clusius  having  stated  that  the  first  tree  that  he  saw  of  it  was  one  in  the  Royal 
Garden  at  Fontainebleau,  which  had  been  sent  from  Canada  as  a  present  to 
that  monarch.  It  was  cultivated  in  England  by  Gerard,  who  observes,  i^riting 
in  1596,  that,  though  not  a  native  of  the  country,  it  ^ew  in  his  garden  very 
plentifully.  As  the  tree  ripens  abundance  of  seeds,  it  is  readily  propagated, 
and,  from  the  time  of  Gerard,  has  been  one  of  our  commonest  hardy  evergreens. 

ProperHetand  Utet^^c*  From  the  shape  of  the  main  stem,Michaux  ol^erves, 
it  is  difficult  to  procure  trunks  of  a  considerable  length,  and  a  uniform  diameter ; 
hence,  in  the  district  of  Maine,  the  timber  of  this  tree  is  little  employed  for  the 
firamework  of  houses,  though  in  other  respects  it  is  proper  for  this  purpose. 
It  is  softer  than  the  white  pine,  and  gives  a  weaker  hold  to  nails  $  for  which 
reason,  the  Canadians  always  join  it  with  more  solid  wood.  The  elder  Mi* 
chaux,  in  his  journey  to  Hudson's  Bay  in  1792,  found  ihe  church  established 
there  by  the  Jesuits  ^et  standing.  This  building,  constructed  in  1728,  as 
was  proved  by  an  inscription  over  the  door,  was  built  with  souare  logs  of  the 
arbor  vitse,  laid  one  upon  another,  without  covering  on  eitner  side ;  and  it 
had  remained  perfectly  sound  more  than  60  years.  The  most  common  use 
of  this  tree  is  for  rural  fences,  for  which  it  is  highly  esteemed.  The  posts  last 
35  or  40  years,  and  the  rails  60  years ;  or  three  or  four  times  as  long  as  those 
of  any  other  species.  The  posts  remain  undecayed  twice  as  long  in  argil- 
laceous as  in  sandy  soils.  In  Canada,  the  wood  of  the  arbor  vitae  is  selected 
for  the  light  frames  of  bark  canoes.  Its  branches,  garnished  with  leaves,  are 
formed  into  brooms,  which  exhale  an  agreeable  aromatic  odour.  Kalm  affirms 
that  the  leaves,  pounded  and  mixed  with  hog's- lard,  make  an  excellent  oint- 
ment for  the  rheumatism.  {Michx,) 

In  Britain,  the  American  arbor  vitse  can  only  be  considered  as  an  orna- 
mental shrub  or  low  tree ;  thriving  well  in  any  soil,  even  in  the  most  exposed 
situaiions,  but  attaining  its  largest  size  in  low,  sheltered,  and  moist  places.  It 
bears  the  knife  and  the  shears ;  and  is  fi*equently  employed  to  form  hedges  for 
shelter  in  gardens  and  nursery  grounds.  The  smaller  branches  are  long, 
slender,  and  remarkably  tough,  and  may  be  used  as  ties  to  faggot-wood,  or 
wattles  to  fences,  where  streneth  and  durability  are  required.  The  tree  is 
readily  propagated  by  seeds,  which  are  procured  in  abundance  from  America, 
or  gathered  from  Bntish  trees ;  or  by  cuttings. 

SiatitHes.  In  the  environt  of  London.  At  Mount  OroTe,  Hnmpttead,  It  it  80  ft  high,  with  a  trunk 
10  In.  in  dinmcter ;  In  the  Fulham  Nur»ery,  fiO  ye«n  planted,  it  Is  dO  ft.  high ;  at  Stanmore,  at 
Aberoom  Priory,  it  is  33  ft.  high  ;  at  Ounnersbury  Park  are  several  cone-shaped  trees,  30  ft.  high. 
—  South  of  London.    In  Hampshire,  at  Alretford,  13  years  planted,  it  is  19  ft.  high.    In  Surrey,  at 
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Bafihot  Parte,  IS  7«an  pUated,  It  te  90  ft  bigh.  In  Bcri»hi»,  at  White  Knigbti.  M  yean  planted, 
it  i«  25  ft  bi«h.  In  Buckingfaamshln,  at  Temple  Houm.  40  yean  planted,  it  is  16  ft.  high.  In  Enex, 
at  Brarbroke,  51  yean  planted,  it  in  35  ft  hif  h.  In  NottinghanMhire,  at  dumber  Part,  it  is  30  It 
high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  U  ft.,  and  of  the  head  22  ft  In  Radnorriiire,  at  Macalaugfa  Cattle, 
it  ii  30  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  Uft,  and  of  the  bead  15  ft  In  Shromfaire,  ai  Kinlct, 
00  yean  Ranted,  it  is  30  ft  high.  In  SUflbrdshire,  at  Teddesley  Park,  14  yean  planted,  it  is  16  ft 
high ;  at  RoUeaton  Hall,  50  yean  planted,  it  is  25  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  1  ft,  and  of  the 
bead  10  ft  In  Suffblk,  at  FinboTDugh  Halt  70  yean  planted,  it  is  30  ft  high.  In  Woreeatenhireb 
at  Croome,  40  yem  planted,  it  ia  SO  ft.  high.  — In  Scotland.  In  the  environs  of  Edinbui;rii,  at 
Gosford  House,  80  yean  pUntcd,  it  is  20ft  high  ;  at  Hopetoun  House,  lt>ia  35 ft  high.  In  BanlT- 
ahlre,  at  Gordon  Castle,  it  is  30  ft  high.  In  Berwickshire,  at  the  Htrsel,  30  yean  planted,  tt  is  21  ft 
high.  In  Haddingtonshire,  at  Tynningham,  72  yean  old,  it  Is  I7f  ft.  high.  In  Perthshire,  at 
Inverary,  it  is  28  ft.  high  ;  at  Taymouth,  50  yean  planted,  it  ia  36  ft  high  ;  at  Perth,  in  the  nnnety 
of  Messrs.  Dickson  and  TumbuU.  22  yean  planted,  it  is  12  ft  high.  In  Ross-shire,  ai  Brahan 
Castle,  30  yean  planted,  it  is  20  ft  birii.  In  Stirlingshire,  at  Airthrey,  43  yean  planted,  it  is  30  ft 
high,  the  diameter  of  the  head  18  ft  —  In  Ireland.  In  the  eovlroas  of  Dublin,  in  the  Glasnevin 
Botanic  Garden,  30  yean  planted,  it  is  16  ft  high ;  and  at  Cypress  Grove,  20  jean  planted,  it  ia 
18  ft  high.  In  King*s  County,  at  Charlevilte  Forest,  25  yean  planted,  it  b  SO  ft  high.  In  the 
County  Down,  at  BaUyleady,  22  yean  (Wanted,  it  is  16  ft  high.  In  Fcnnanagb,  at  Flofcnoe  Court, 
60  yean  planted,  it  is  26  ft  high.  In  Louth,  at  Oriel  Temple,  30  yean  planted,  it  is  30  ft  high — 
In  Prance,  near  Paris,  at  Sc^miz,  10  yean  planted,  it  20  ft  high.  —  In  Hanorer,  in  the  Gottwgcu 
Botanic  Garden,  25  yean  planted,  and  fh>m  30  ft  to  40  ft  bigh.  —  In  Austria,  at  Vienna,  in  the 
University  Botanic  Garden,  20  yean  planted,  it  is  36  ft  high ;  at  Laxenburg,  25  yean  pUnted, 
it  is  20  ft  high ;  at  Briick  on  the  Leytha,  40  yean  pUnted,  it  is  30  ft  high.  —  In  Prussia,  at  Berlin. 
at  Sans  Souci,  90  yean  planled,  it  is  Uft  high j  in  the  P&uen-Insd,  40  yean  planted,  it  Is  U It 
high. » In  Sweden,  at  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Lund,  it  Is  20  ft  high —  In  Italy,  at  Monsa,  84  yeaia 
pUnted,itisl8ft  high. 

Commercial  Statittics  Seeds,  in  London,  4\r.  per  lb.  Plants,  in  the  London 
nurseries,  are  from  6d,  to  U,  each ;  at  Bollwyller,  1  franco  and  at  New  York, 
.50  cents. 

1  m  2.T.  (o.)  PLiCA^TA  Donn,    The  plicate,  or  Nee\  Arbor  Vitae. 

Idenltkaiiom.     Donn  Hort  Cantab.,  6.  p  24% ;  Lamb.  Pin.    ed.  8.,  8.   No.  61.;  Lodd.  Cat, 
ed.l8S& 

Spec,  Char,y  ^c.  Branchlets  compressed,  spreading-  Leaves  rhomboid-OTate, 
acute,  adpressed,  imbricated  in  4  rows,  naked,  tubercled  in  the  middle. 
Cones  oblong,  nodding,  ^eeds  obcordate,  {Lamb,  Pin.)  A  native  of 
Mexico,  where  it  was  found  by  Nee ;  and  of  the  western  shores  of  Nordi 
America,  at  Nootka  Sound,  where  it  was  found  by  Menzies.  Introduced 
into  Britain  by  the  last  botanist,  in  1796. 

Description,  S^c.  A  very  branchy,  spreading,  light  green  tree.  Branches 
crowded,  covered  ^th  a  reddish  brown  bark;  branchlets  dense,  often 
divided,  pectinate,  compressed.  Leaves  rhomboid-ovate,  acute,  closely  ad- 
pressed, hnbricated  in  4  rows,  crowded  together  between  the  nodes ;  glabrous, 
quite  entire,  shining,  tubercled  in  the  middle.  Cones  scattered,  solitary, 
nodding,  oblong:  scales  elliptic,  obtuse,  flat,  obsoletely  furrowed.  Seeds 
compressed,  winged  all  round,  emarginate  at  the  apex,  obcordate-oblong. 
(Lavib.)  There  are  plants  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  at  Messrs. 
Loddiges,  and  in  other  collections  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  where  it 
has  every  appearance  of  being  a  variety  of  T.  occidentalis,  of  which  we,  at 
least,  have  no  doubt. 

1  3.  T,  CHiLE^NSis  Lamb.     The  Chili  Arbor  Vita?. 


Idem^fietUion,    Lamb.  Pin.  ed.  8.,  9L  p  188.,  Na  62. 
Synott^fme.    Cuprteus  /hyoldes  Pavon  MSS. 


Spec.  Char.,  ire.  Branchlets  Jointed,  spreading,  compressed.  Leaves  ovate-oblong,  obtuse,  lOiBe* 
what  3.angied,  imbricated  in  4  rows,  adpressed,  naked,  fUrrowed  on  both  sides.  Cmies  oral-eblonf : 
scales  4,  compressed,  elliptic,  obtuse  Seeds  winged  at  the  apex,  entire.  (LoinA.  i^,  ii.  Vo.  6K.) 
A  native  of  Chili,  on  the  Andes;  where  it  was  found  by  Nee  and  by  Pftvon.  Not  yet  intro- 
duced. 

DneHpHon,  ^  A  beautifbl,  dark  green,  spreading  tree.  Branches  numeroot,  droopfaib  *"' 
covered  with  a  greyish-brown  bark.  Branchlets  crowded  at  the  apexes  of  the  braochca,  often 
divided,  compressed,  articulated.  Leaves  oval-oblong,  obtuse,  somewhat  trigonous,  imbricated  in 
4  rows,  adpressed,  naked,  somewhat  distant ;  inlemodes  distinct,  especially  in  adult  ones  ;  glritroiu, 
marked  near  the  edge  on  both  sides  with  a  whicish,  broad,  depressed  fwrow,  doaely  joined  at  tlie 
base,  sheathing  the  branchlets.  Cones  numerous,  terminal,  droofHng,  oblong,  comprawed,  4>.valvedi 
exterior  valves  ovate^oblong,  boat-shaped,  pointed,  externally  convex ;  interior  %  opposite,  natha- 
late,  flattened  at  the  apex,  roundish,  having  a  smaller  nearly  obsolete  tuberde  aometimes  nstUc* 
Seeds  8,  sometimes  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  interior  valves,  having  a  head  scanooa  and  i 
naoeous,  very  blunt;  wing  at  the  apex,  decurrent  at  the  base. 
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{  ii.  Biota, 

2  i.  7*.  oribntaYis  L.    The  Oriental,  or  CAtnew,  Arbor  Vita. 

Utml^alliM.    Ltn.  Sp.,  I4S.:  Wllld.  Sp.  PL.p.  SOgii  Buim.,  p.M5.{  Du  Bol  HiiM., li  p.  US. ; 

Tkunh.  Jip.,  p.  S6fi.  ;  H»R  Cll(r,44».  \  N.  Du  Him..  3.  p.  II.  1  Hlrh.  Ccniir,  p>  10. 
Emgra,in,M,    rir^  Brit.,  t  1i9,  i  HtciL  ConlC,  L  T.  1 1 1  ■□'  GmtL  FL  Sib.,  k  p.  ISE.)  &aiU  in 
fiw'i  Cjc. ;  and  mrfif.  HIS. 

J^Mc.  Char.,  4^c.  Brenchleu  8-edge<J.  Leaves  imbricated  in  4  rows,  ovale- 
rhomboUl,  adpresBcd,  furrowed  along  the  middle.  Conet  elli|itic ;  interior 
■cales  blunt,  mucronace  beneath  the  apex.  {WUld.)    Alowiree.orfas^giate 
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shrub ;  a  native  of  rocky  ntiiatiooa  in  China  and  Siberia ;  and  aUo,  according 
to  'Diunbere,  od  the  mountains  of  Japan.   (Fl.  Jap.,  266.)     Introduced  in 
175S,  and  dowering  in  Ma;. 
rarietiet. 


1  T.  o.^itricta  Hort.;  T.  pyramidalis  BauA.  Cat.,  ed.  1837;  and  the 
plate  of  this  tree  in  our  last  Volume,  from  the  specimen  in  the  Hor- 
ticultural Society's  Garden ;  is  more  fastigiate  than  the  species  in  its 


habit  of  growth,  and  forms  a  tall  narrow  shrub,  or  low  tree. 
■  T.  0. 3  taldrica,  T.  tatirica  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836,  has  the  leaves,  and 

the  entire  plant,  rather  smeller  than  the  species.     There  is  a  plant  in 

the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  6  h.  high, 
DeicriptioB.  A  low  tree  or  large  shrub,  distinguishable  at  first  sight  from  the 
American  arbor  vits,  by  its  more  dense  habit  of  growth,  by  its  bruit^es  being 
chiefly  turned  upwards,  and  by  its  leaves  or  scales  being  smaller,  closer  to- 
gether, and  of  a  lighter  green.  The  common  height  of  full-grown  trees  of  this 
species  is  from  1811.  to  20ft.  The  trunk  is  straight,  with  a  brownish  and 
somewhat  rough  bark ;  the  branches  are  numerous,  pointing  outwards,  so  as 
to  form  almost  a  right  angle  with  the  stem  ;  but  soon  afterwards  they  are 
turned  upwards,  in  a  direction  almost  parallel  to  the  trunk.  The  leaves  are 
flattened,  and  of  a  darker  green  in  winter  than  in  summer :  they  are  imbri- 
cated, opposite,  small,  obtusely  pointed,  ndpressed  against  the  petioles,  coo* 
vex,  furrowed  at  the  back,  and  mrnished  with  a  clear  green,  smooth,  shining 
gland.  The  male  catkins  are  somewhat  elongated,  about  2  lines  in  length, 
composed  of  pointed  scales  disposed  in  4  ranks.  The  female  catkins  are 
roundish,  somewhat  elongated,  and  composed  of  scales  pointed  at  their  summit, . 
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which  IB  recurved.  When  mature,  the  scales  are  thick,  fleshy,  rough,  and 
opening  lengthwise.  The  seeds  are  naked,  ovoid,  somewhat  anguhu*,  reddish 
brown,  and  containing  a  kernel  of  the  same  form,  but  white.  The  fruit  re- 
mains on  the  tree  during  winter,  and  opens  and  sheds  its  seeds  with  the  first 
warm  weather  of  spring.  It  is  a  native  of  China  and  Japan ;  and,  according 
to  MiUer,  it  was  first  sent  to  Europe  by  the  French  missionaries.  It  has  been 
in  cultivation  in  England  since  1752,  and  is  a  more  compact-growing  and 
handsomer  species  than  the  American  arbor  vitae.  It  is  quite  hardy  in  the 
climate  of  London,  where,  in  fine  seasons,  it  ripens  seeds.  These  are  generally 
sown  in  pots  immediately  afler  they  are  gathered  in  autumn,  in  which  case  the 
plants  come  up  the  following  summer ;  but,  if  the  seeds  are  not  sown  till 
spring,  they  frequently  do  not  come  up  for  a  year.  Layers  generally  require 
two  years  to  root  sufficiently;  and  cuttings  are  rather  more  difficult  to 
strike  than  those  of  T,  occidentalis.  In  a  young  state,  the  plants  are  some- 
what tender;  but  they  become  auite  hardy  when  old,  even  m  the  climate  of 
Edinburgh.  The  largest  trees  of  this  species  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London 
are  at  Syon,  and  are  nearly  20  ft.  in  height;  there  are  also  large  trees  on 
both  sides  of  the  road  between  London  and  Tumham  Green. 

Stalistfca.  In  the  enviroot  of  London.  At  Mount  Grove,  Hampttead,  18  yean  planted,  it  b  14  ft 
hlffh.  the  diameter  of  the  head  8  ft. ;  at  Ham  Houae,  Eiaex,  it  is  25  ft.  high,  the  diameter  at  the 
trunk  1  ft.  6 in.,  and  that  of  the  head  tS  ft.  —  South  of  London.  In  Surrey,  at  Famham  Caatle,  SO 
yean  old,  it  if  45  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  8  ft.  4  in.,  and  that  of  the  head  30ft. ;  at  dan- 
mont,  it  i«  90  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  1  ft.,  and  of  the  head  15  ft ;  at  Nutfidd,  it  la  M  ft. 
high,  and  the  diameter  of  the  head  17  ft.  In  Sutaex,  at  Westdean,  11  yean  planted,  it  ia  14  ft.  high, 
the  diameter  of  the  trunk  8  in.,  and  of  the  head  8  ft.  In  Bedfordahire,  at  Southill,  82  yean  planted, 
it  is  25  ft.  high.  In  Berkshire,  at  Bear  Wood,  12  yean  planted,  it  is  15  ft.  high.  In  Oenbigbshire,  at 
Llanbede  Hall,  15  years  planted,  it  is  21  ft.  high.  In  StalTordshire,  at  Teddesley  Park,  14  yean 
planted,  it  U  14ft.  high.  In  Warwickshire,  at  Coomb  Abbey,  60  Tean  pUnted,  it  is  SI  ft.  high.  In 
Worcestenbire.  at  Croome,  50  yean  planted,  it  is  80  ft.  high.  —  In  SooUand.  In  the  enviroas  of 
Edinburgh,  at  Gosford  House,  14  years  planted,  it  is  10  ft.  high.  In  Aynhire,  at  AuchencniiTe,  40 
yean  planted,  it  is  80  ft.  high.  In  Perthshire,  at  Taymouth,  It  is  40  ft.  high.  In  Stirlingshire,  at 
Callendar  Park,  it  is  83  ft.  high.  —  In  Ireland.  In  tne  environs  of  Dublin,  In  the  Glasnevin  Bota- 
nic Garden,  SO  yean  planted.  It  is  15  ft.  high  ;  at  Crpress  Orove,  it  is  15  ft.  high.  —  In  France.  At 
Paris,  in  the  Jardin  clea  Plantes,  S5  years  pUnted,  it  is  36  ft.  high  ;  at  Sc^aux,  10  yean  planted.  It  is 
SO  ft.  high.  In  the  BoUnIc  Oaiden  at  Tbulon,  36  yean  planted,  it  is  29  ft.  high ;  at  Nantes,  in  the 
nursery  of  M.  Nerrieres,  40  yean  old,  it  Is  89  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  8  In. :  at  Avranche^ 
in  the  Botanic  Oarden,  40  yean  planted,  it  is  S  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  I  ft.,  and  of  the 
head  16  ft.  —  In  Hanover,  in  the  Gottingcn  Botanic  Garden,  80  yean  planted,  it  is  fttmi  8  ft.  to 
IG  ft.  high.  ~  In  Austria,  at  Vienna,  In  the  Univenity  Botanic  Garden.  35  yean  planted,  it  is 
SO  ft.  high }  at  Bruck  on  the  Lnytha.  40  yean  pUnted.  it  is  80  ft.  high.—  In  Prussia,  at  Berlin,  at 
Sans  Souci,  90  yean  planted,  it  is  80  ft.  high  ;  In  the  Pikuen-Insd,  6  yean  planted,  it  is  10  ft.  high.-' 
In  Sweden,  in  ttie  Botanic  Garden  at  Lund,  it  Is  10  ft.  high.  —  In  Italy,  at  Monaa.  84  yean  pluted, 
it  Is  80  ft.  high. 

Commercial  Statittici,    Price  of  plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  1«.  6d^ 
each ;  at  Bollwyller,  1  franc ;  and  at  New  York,  50  cents. 

§  iii.  Cypartssa. 
5.  T,  CTUPRKssoi^DEs  L.    The  Cypress-like,  <rr  African^  Arbor  Vits. 

IdmiUlcaikm.    Wllld.  Sp.  PI.,  4.  p.  5ia  ;  Lin.  Mant,  186. ;  Thunb. 

Prod.,  lia;  N.  Du  Ham.,  3.  p.  1&;  Ait.  Hort  Kew.,  edL  2.,  5. 

p.  382. 
8vnonfme.    T.  aph^ila  Burm.  Prvdr.,  87. 
Engraving.    OmJIg.  8316.  of  the  natural  size. 

Spec,  Char.,  4"^,  Branch  lets  roimd.  Leaves  imbri- 
cated in  4  rows,  oblong,  depressed,  smooth. 
Cones  globose,  somewhat  4-angled,  (  Willd,)  A 
native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Introduced 
into  Kew  Gardens,  by  Dr.  Roxburgh,  in  1799. 
Fig.  2316.)  of  the  natural  size,  is  from  a  specimen 
of  a  young  plant  which  bears  the  name  of  Thuja 
cupressoides  in  some  of  the  nurseries;  but,  as 
none  of  the  plants  exceed  2  h.  in  height,  and  very 
little  is  known  of  their  origin,  the  correctness  of 
the  application  of  the  name  may  reasonably  be 
doubted. 

t  6.  T.  PB^NSiLis  Lamb.    The  pensile  Arbor  Vit«. 

Uenii/icaHoH.    Staunt  Embass.,  p.  436. ;  Lamb.  Pin.,  8.,  No.  63. 
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tpre.  Cli^r,t  ire.  ht^ttt  Altenut«,  3-rowed,  trigoooui,  nvlahtped-  Contt  dbotit*.  Sc*]«  miontei 
tubmhd.  Bnncbaaiironn,  erect  |Lai>i».  Pin.)  AiuilxorCbln*.  whence  Sir  Geo.  SUunton 
bna^ht  fpeclmeBiloEngUiulibullfaerearenDUiinf  pluiUIn  lh«  countryr 

Ured,  5-niwcd,  ip^>dlnK>  IrltmHUi  Ai-'utcJy  keeled,  mucrouubte,  ft— J  Udh  lotif,  LI^Kc  green  i 
younger  aaet  clever  u  the  upex  cpf  the  bnnchfef.  abortflr,  mdprebeit  Galbuliit  peAr-ihaiwd.  Irge, 
dOMiy-tAlved :  tcalei  WBdre^thupcd,  (hick,  wMdJr,  nurickle  ulernjftJlyj  miiTgln  creOAtbL    Scnle     , 

X   7.  T.  pe'ndula  Lamb.     The  pendulous,  or  weejmtg.  Arbor  Vitte. 

UnuMcwtai.  I^ab.  Pin.,  ed. 
BvraiMii.  Limb.  Pin.,  sd.  i 
DAtuiiliise. 


>irj^.  f3li.  to  our  luual  tcale  )  mod  Jig.  isiv.  of  lb* 


Spec.  Char.,  S/c.  Leaves  opposite  and  de- 
cuisatjng,  spreading,  lanceolate,  mucronu- 
laCe,  keelnl,  Bomewhat  distant.  Cones 
globose.  Scales  convex,  smooth.  Branch* 
es  filiform,  pendulous.  (Lamb.  Piit.,  ii. 
t.  67.)  Branches  very  long,  hen^ng  ' 
down  in  the  most  graceful  manner;  light 
green.  Cones  globose,  about  the  size  of 
a  wild  cherry,  6-valved ;  vnlves  roundish, 
very  thick,  fungous,  externally  convex, 
smooth.  A  native  of  Tartary,  probably, 
Mr.  Lambert  thinks,  from  that  part  of  it 
which  is  included  within  the  Chinese  em- 
pire; as  it  is  nearly  related  to  T.  penailis, 
which  is  known  to  come  from  that  part 
of  Tartary.  Mr.  Lumbert'K  plunt  was  kept 
in  the  conservatory  at  Boyton;  and   ha 

aavB,  writing  in  1S33,  that  it  is  perht^s  the  only  one  in  Europe.    He  re- 
ceived it  Irom  Messrs.  Loddiges,  and  has  since  given  it  to  Mr.  Anderson  of 
the  Botanic  Garden,  Chelsea,  where  it  is  kept  iu  the  green-house;   and, 
when  we  saw  it  in  1837,  it  was  about  6  H.  high.      Cuttings  have  b 
struck  from   the    plants  in  the  Chelsea  p  -     ■     "      '   -    -    '  -'  -      ' 
stood  at  Dropmore  in  the  open  air  for  tH 
cupresunous  plant,  without  a  name,  evi- 
dently  of  the   hame   species  as  that  at 
Chelsea,  in  the  arboretum  at  Kew,  which, 
in  December,  1837,  was  upwards  of  I  Oft. 
high.      Dr.  Wallich,  in   1830,  is  said  to 
have  recognised  this  plant  as  a  native  of 
Nepal,  but  he  does  not  appeal  to  have 
given  it  a  name.     In  1835  it  bore  fruit, 
which,  Mr.  Smith  informs  us,  closely  re- 
sembled that  of  a  .Ainlperus;   and  indeed 
we  have  little  doubt,  from  the  foliage  of 
the  plant,  that  it  is  likely  to  prove  either  , 
a  i/unfperus  or  a  Cuitr^ssus ;  at  all  events,  j 
we  do    not  think   it    can  be   a   7^^ja,  | 
two-edged  branchlcts  bdngjn  our  opinion  t 
essential  to  that  genus.     But  whether  a 
AipressuE  or  a  Juniperus,  or,  what  is  not 
anlikely,  worthy  to  he  considered  as  a 
distinct  genua,  this  plant  deserves  to  be 
extensively  cultivated, and  introduced  into 
every  collection.     Its  long,  slender,  pen- 
dulous shoots  bear  no  resemblance  to  the 

branchesof any  other  species  of  Ciipr^isins;  and  the  fruit,  though  con- 
sidered as  that  of  a  juniper,  does  not,  in  our  opinion,  present  an  insur- 
mountable barrier  to  the  identiBcation  of  the  Kew  plant  with  the  one 
figured  by  Lambert,  since  the  berried  appearance  in  Juntperui  is  merely 
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owing  to  the  scales  which  compose  the  cone  bdne  more  closdy  adpressed 
than  they  are  in  Cupr^sstis.  In  some  species  of  /unipenis,  and  m  some 
individual  berries  of  other  species,  such  as  J,  phoenlcea,  J.  drupacea,  &c, 
the  scales  appear  <]uite  distinct,  and  they  terminate  in  homy-looking  prickles 
or  appendages,  which  give  the  fruit  fiiUy  as  much  the  appearance  of  a  Cu- 
pr^ssus  as  of  a  Junfperus. 

App.  i.     Species  fwt  sufficiently  known  to  be  referred  to  any  of 

the  preceding  Sections. 

T.  JilifirmiM  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836.  There  are  planU  in  the  Hackney  arbo* 
return,  but  they  are  too  small  to  enable  us  to  determine  anything  respecting 
them. 

T.  dolabriim  Lin.  Suppl.,  p.  420 ,  Thunb.  Japi,  pi.  S66.,  Willd.  8p.  PL,  4l  p.  509^  Lamb.  Ftn.. 
«L  i.,  t.  G&.,'ttom  a  specimen  in  Ksmpfer't  herbarium,  at  the  British  MuMum ;  wmi,  rulgo  Fi 
no  kit  and  /AtOri,  Kannpf.  Amcen.,  p.  884.  Branchieto  2.edged.  Cones  squarroie.  Leaves  broad- 
ovate,  obtuse,  imbricated  in  3  rows,  white,  and  hollowed  beneath.  {LanUt,  Pm.)  A  large,^  lofty, 
and  very  handsome  tree.  Brancblets  very  numerous,  alternate,  flattened.  Irregularly  divided. 
Leaves  imbricated  in  3  rows  ovate,  obtuse,  thick,  much  larger  than  in  the  other  species ;  convex 
above,  of  a  beautiful  green,  shining,  furrowed  in  the  middle  ;  [concave,  margined,  and  white 
beneath.  Cones  squarrose.  A  native  of  Janan,  where  Thunberg  observed  it  in  the  oountriei  of 
Oygawa  and  Fakonia,  between  Miaoo  and  Jedo.  and  found  ft  planted  along  the  high  road  on  the 
hill  of  Fakonia.  He  speaks  of  it  as  a  tree  of  vast  height  and  dimensions,  the  most  beanttftil  of  all  the 
evergreen  tribe,  but  it  has  not  yet  been  introduced.  Mr.  Lambert  states  that  he  has  no  dmibt  of  iu 
being  perfecUy  hardy. 

other  SpeeieM.  There  are  various  names  in  nursery  catalogues,  but  the  plants  to  which  they  are 
applied  bear  so  close  a  resemblance  to  those  already  described,  that  we  cannot  venture  to  coniVtw 
tnem  distinct 
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CA^LLITRIS  Vent,    The  Callitbis.    Lin.  Syit,  Monoe'cia  Monad^pfaia. 

Identification,    Vent  Dec.  Nov.  Gen. ;  R.  Brown  in  Litt. ;  Richd.  Mem.  sur  les  Conifires,  p.  14L 
Spnon^mes.    7b  iU^  P^rt  of,  Lin. ;  FresnMM  Mirbel  M£m  Mus. 

Descrtptiony  &c.  Evergreen  low  trees,  natives  of  Africa  and  Australia,  and 
requiring,  in  England,  the  protection  of  a  green-house.  This  genus  was  esta> 
blished  from  the  7%uja  articulata  of  Desfontaines.  It  differs  from  the  genus 
Tliuja  in  having  the  scales  of  the  female  catkins  constantly  from  4  to  6,  all 
opening  like  the  valves  of  a  regular  pericarp ;  and  in  having,  at  the  base  of 
each  of  these  scales,  a  number  of  seeds  winged  on  the  margin. 

1  1.  €.  quadriya'^lvis  Vent.    The  four-valved  Callitris. 

IdentiflcaUoH.    Ventenat,  Dec.  Nov.  Gen. ;  Rich.  M6m.  sur  les  Conifdrea,  p.  46L 

Sifnonume*.    Thbja  articulkU  De^f.  AU.^  2.  p.  35^,  Arh.  et  Arhris».t  £.  p.  57a,  Willi.  8p.  Pl^  4. 

p.  509.,  N.  Du  Ham.,  S.  p.  15. ;  Cupressus  fr6ctu  quadriv&Ivi  SAaco  AfHc,,  No.  188..  icon. : 

Tlii^ia  str6bilis  tetragbnis,  &c.  VaiO.  Symb.,  2.  p.  913. 
Engravinga.    Shaw,  L  c.  Icon. ;  Vahl  Symb.,  1 48. ;  Desf.  Atl.,  2. 1 253.,  N.  Du  Ham.,  S.  1 5.,  Lodd. 

Bot  Cab.,  t.  844.,  and  our>^.  SSl9.  from  specimens  received  from  M.  Otto  of  Beriin. 

Spec.  Char.  Leaves  flattened,  articulate.  Female  catkin  tetragonal,  with  4 
oval  valves,  each  furnished  with  a  point,  and  2  of  which  bear  seeds.  (DcmC) 
A  low  tree;  a  native  of  Barbary.  Introduced  in  1815,  and  flowenng 
from  February  to  May. 

Description,  8fc.  A  tree,  attaining  the  height  of  from  15  ft.  to  20  ft.,  accord- 
ing to  the  soil  and  situation  in  whicn  it  grows,  with  a  trunk  from  1  fb.  to  3  ft. 
in  diameter.  Branches  forming  an  open  angle  with  the  trunk,  with  nume- 
rous smaller  shoots,  flattened,  striated,  articulated,  fragile,  and  of  a  green 
colour.  Articulations  enlarged  at  their  summit ;  about  3  lines  in  breadth,  and 
from  9  to  10  lines  in  length.  Leaves  very  small;  straight,  unequal,  and  mu- 
cronate,  with  very  small  glands  at  their  base.    Flowers  monoecious.    Male 
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CBtkin  a  small  cone,  somewhat 
pendent,  obtusely  tetragonal. 
Scales  disposed  Hi  four  ranks, 
pediculatc^      buckler-shaped, 
and  ofa  pale  yellow.   Antoers 
3  or  4  at  the  base  of  each 
scale ;      sessile,      somewhat 
rounded.    Female  catkins  so- 
litary, and  sitoated   at   the 
summit  of  the  branches.  Cone 
tetragonal,  with   obtuse  an- 
gles ;  scales  4,  woody,  thick, 
heart-shaped,  hollowed  longi- 
tudinally on    their   exterior 
sorface,  convex  on  the  int^ 
rior,  and  open  from  the  base 
to  the  summit ;  the  two  Imp 
opposite  scales  bearing  seecu, 
and  the  two  small  ones  sterile. 
Seeds  few,  small,  and  with 

a  wing  at  the  side.    A  native  of  Mount  Atlas,  and  of  other  uncultivated  hills 
on  the  coast  of  Africa,  where  it  was  discovered  by  Desfontaines,  and  seeds  sent 
to  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  about  1796.    The  trees  seen  by  Desfontaines  in  Al- 
giers were  only  from  15  ft.  to  20  ft.  hich ;  but  Broussonet  states  that  he  had 
seen  larger  ones  in  the  kinedom  of  Morocco.     In  the  climate  of  Paris,  it 
requires  the  protection  of  the  conservatoi^  during  winter.     In  the  con- 
servatory of  tne  Botanical  Gku'den,  at  Berlui,  there  is  a  plant   15  ft.  hi^h, 
which  flowers  and  fruits  every  year,  but  the  seeds  do  not  terminate.     Cal- 
litris  quadriv&lvis  was  introduced  into  England  in  1815;  and  there  are  plants 
at  Messrs.  Loddiges's,  where,  trained  against  the  wall  of  one  of  their  green- 
houses, it  grows  vigorously,  and  in  January,  1832,  flowered  for  the  first 
time  in  this  country.      There  are  also  plants  in  some  other  collections, 
but  it  is  by  no  means  common.    In  the  kingdom  of  Morocco,  according 
to  Broussonet,  this  tree  produces  the  gum  sandarach  of  commerce.    This 
substance  is  in  tears,  clear,  shining,  diaphanous,  of  a  whitish  yellow,  and  free 
from  impurities.   Dissolved  in  the  spirit  of  wine,  it  produces  a  delicate  varnish, 
easily  scratched ;  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  it  forms  a  very  superior  kind  of 
pounce,  and  is  applied  to  paper  and  parchment  to  make  them  bear  ink.    It  was 
for  a  long  time  tnought  that  the  gum  sandarach  was  obtained  from  some  species 
of  Jimiperus.  Captain  8.  E.  Cook,  in  his  Sketcheg  m  Sptun^  voL  ii.,  has  brought 
to  light  the  interesdng  fiict,  that  the  woodwork  of  the  roof  of  the  celebrated 
mosque,  now  the  cathedral  of  Cordova,  which  was  built  in  the  ninth  century, 
was  of  the  wood  of  this  tree.    It  had  been  previously  thought  to  be  that  of 
the  larch,  from  the  resemblance  of  the  Spanish  word  alerce,  which  is  applied 
to  the  wood  of  Callitris  quadriv&lvis  in  Spain  and  Barbary,  to  the  Latin  word 
hrix  :  whence  the  English  word  larch.  The  larch,  however,  is  not  found  in  any 
part  of  Spain.    After  carefully  examining  the  wood  in  question,  and  comparing 
It  with  the  timber  of  the  roofs  of  the  Aihambra,  the  Alcaza,  or  Royal  Palace 
of  Seville,  and  other  remains  of  the^  Moors  in  Andalusia,  the  roora  of  which 
are  of  the  Plnus  Pfnea,  or  stone  pine,  once  extensively  grown  in  Andalusia, 
Captain  Cook  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  origin  of  the  timber  of  the 
mosque  must  be  sought  elsewhere,  and  that  it  was  not  of  any  Spanish  or  even 
European,  tree.  **  1^  a  singular  coincidence,  the  subject  had  been  undergoing 
investigation  about  the  same  time  in  Africa.    Mr.  Drummond  Hay,  the  British 
consul  at  Tangier,  had,  by  tracing  the  Arabic  etymology  of  the  word  alerce^ 
by  availing  himself  of  the  extensive  botanical  researches  of  the  late  Mr. 
Schawboe,  the  Danish  consul  in  Morocco,  and  by  collating  the  accounts  of 
the  resident  Moors,  made   out  that  the  alerce  was  the  Thi^ja  articulkta, 
I>erf.  (C^tris  quadrii^vis  Vent,%  which  grows  on  Mount  Atlas,  in  the 

7u 
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vicinity  of  Tangier.  In  corroboration  of  his  views,  a  plank  of  the  dmber  in 
question  was  transmitted  to  London.  This  plank,  which  is  still  in  the  rooms 
of  the  Horticultural  Society,  in  Regent  Street,  is  1  ft.  8  in.  in  diameter ;  and 
Captain  Cook  says  that  he  is  perfecdy  satisfied  of  its  identity  with  the  parts 
of  the  timber  of  the  mosque  at  Cordova  which  he  examined.  It  is  highly 
balsamic  and  odorifisrous;  the  resin,  no  doubt,  preventing  the  ravages  of 
insects,  as  well  as  the  influence  of  the  air.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  it 
was  the  sandal  wood  of  the  Orientals,  and  that  this  species  was  employed, 
whenever  it  could  be  procured,  in  the  construction  of  their  religious  edifices* 
Captain  Cook  adds  that  he  sees  no  reason  to  apprehend  that  this  species, 
which  is  nearly  allied  to  the  Italian  cvpress  (Cupressus  sempervirens)  and  the 
juniper  of  the  south  of  Europe  (Juniperus  phoenicea),  should  not  be  as  hardy 
as  its  congeners,  which  are  natives  ofsimilar  latitudes,  and  which  grow  as  well 
in  the  warmer  iiarts  of  England,  as  in  the  south  of  Europe."  {Gard,  Mag,, 
xiii.  p.  523.)  He  therefore  strongly  recommends  a  trial  of  the  tree  in  the 
open  air  in  this  country.  At  present,  plants  are  rather  scarce,  but  they  m^ht 
easily  be  increased  by  cuttings,  or  by  importing  seeds  from  Morocco. 

t  C.  Foihergilfi,  ?  Cupr^sus  Fothergfllt.  There  are  young  plants  of  this 
name  at  Elvaston  Casde,  and  in  some  of  the  nurseries,  whidi  in  general 
appearance  resemble  the  common  evergreen  cypress. 

f  C,  triquetra^  Cupr^ssus  trlquetra  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836,  is  a  native  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  introduced  in  1820.  There  are  plants  at  Messrs. 
Loddiges*s,  and  also  at  Elvaston  Casde,  where  it  has  stood  out  three  years, 
and  appears  quite  hardy. 

±  C,  cupr^snjormu  Vent.,  Loud.  Hort.  Brit.,  p.  490.,  is  a  native  of  New 
Holland,  introduced  in  1826.  There  are  small  plants  of  it  in  various  nur- 
series. 

1  C.  macrottdchya  Hort.    There  is  a  plant  at  Elvaston  Casde. 

App.  i.   Species  ofCdUitris  Natives  ^  Australia^  and  not  yet 

introduced  into  Britain. 

C.  rkombdidea  R  Brown,  Rich.  Conir.  p.  47.  pi.  118.  Na  1.  A  low  tree,  wiUi  the  habit  of  « 
cypreM,  and  thin  articulated  brancbca.  The  leave*  are  imbricated,  and  clotely  adnrcMed  to  the 
branch.  The  female  catkins  are  small,  aoUcary,  and  terminal.  It  is  a  native  of  new  HoUand, 
whence  specimens  were  brought  by  Mr.  Brown,  and  communicated  by  him  to  M.  Richard. 

C.  obUnga  Rich.  Mem.  sur  les  Conif.,  p.  49.  pL  18.  Na  8.,  C  Arutiobsa  B.  Avomi,  has  the  nut 
dry  and  opening,  liice  that  of  the  preceding  species,  but  much  larger.  It  is  a  native  of  rort  Jackaoo, 
and  specimens  were  brought  home  by  Mr.  R.  Brown. 

G£NUS  XI. 
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CUPRE'SSUS  L.     The  Cypbbss.    Lm.  Sytt.  Monoe'cia  Monadelphia. 

IdM^fieatUm.    Un.  Gen.,  No.  107a  ;  Reich.,  1177. ;  Schreb.  1458. ;  0«rtu.,  t  91. }  Touiu.,  t  358. 

Juss.  413.  i  Lamb.  Pin.,  ed.  S. 
Sywmyma.    Cyprte^  Fr. ;  Cypreise,  Ger. ;  Cipretso,  Ital. ;  Ciproste,  fort,  \  Cyproa,  Umtgaria/k. 
Derivation.    According  to  some,  Arom  kud,  to  produce,  and  pariios,  nearly  resembling ;  in  allusion  to 

the  regularity  of  the  branches ;  or  ttom  (^pariuu$,  a  beautiful  youth  of  the  Island  of  Ceos,  who  wss 

changed  into  a  cypress ;  or,  according  to  olhos,  firom  the  Isle  of  C^iprw,  where  one  species  of  the 

tree  was  Ibund  in  abundance. 

Description.    Evergreen  low  trees  ;  natives  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  North 
America ;  remarkable  for  the  fine  grain  and  durability  of  their  wood. 

t  1.  C.  sEMPERVi^RENS  L,    The  common^  or  evergreen.  Cypress. 

JdettHfieatym.    Willd.  Sp.  PI.,  4.  511. :  Rail  HUt,  1406.;  Gouan  Mons.,46& ;  Mill  Diet.,  Na  !.; 

Soop.  Cam.,  Na  1 199.  s  Fabric.  Helms.,  448. ;  R^^  BoL ;  Hort.  Cliff.,  4«M  Hort.  Upa.,  S88. ; 

Roy  Lugdb.,  88.  \  Tourn.  Inst,  587. ;  Bauh.  Pin..  4iB8. ;  Cam.  EpiL,  5S. j  N.  Du  Ham.,  &  pw  12., 

Lam.  I>ict,  1. ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  1836 ;  Bon  Jard.,  ed.  18S7  {  Laws.  Man.,  p.  SSa 
^yiMMiymes.    C.  pyramidilis  HorU  \  Cyprte  pyramidal,  Cypri«  ordinaire,  Fr.  -,  gomdne  Cypretsec- 

baum,  Ger.  \  the  Italian  Cypress.  ' 

Enftrammg$.    Dead.  Brit,  t  \b&. ;  N.  Du  Ham.,  S.  t  L :  Lob.  Icon,  8.  Pb  8SS.  i  BlaelBW<aU'a  Uertx, 

1S7.  i  oaijig.  SSSa  i  and  the  plates  of  this  tree  in  our  last  Volume. 
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Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Brancliteta  quadrangular.  LeaveB  imbricated  in  4  rows, 
obtuse,  addressed,  convex.  Cooes  globose ;  scales  Diutic.  Branches 
atraigbt.  (WK/W.)  An  evergreen  tree,  a  native  of  the  BOutb  of  Europe. 
Intrmluced  before  1346. 

S  C.  «.  1  *Mria  Mill.  Diet.,  Cypres  male,  Fr.,  hu  the  branches  upright, 

and  closely  pressed  towards  the  trunk  ;  and  is  the  most  commoo 

form  of  the  species,    (tjee  the  plate  of  C.  sempervlrens  in  our  last 

Volume.) 

{  C.  f.  8  honamOa&t  MilL  Diet.;  C.  horizontMis  N.  Du  Ham.,  3.  p.  6.; 

C.  expfansa  Hart,  Par. ;  has  the  branches  spreading.    ( See  the  plaie 

of  this  tree  in  our  last  Volume.)  In  the  Nbitv.  2>uMiniul,it  is  stated 

that  there  is  a  very  fine  specimen  ofa  horiiontai  cypress,  which  is 

quite  a  distinct  species,  recNved  from  the  Levant,  m  the  Botanic 

Garden  at  Montpelier,  which  baa  borne  seeds,  from  which  young 

plants  <mite  true  to  the  parent  have  been  raised.     There  is  a  tree 

m  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  which  is  named  C.  s.  hori- 

zontMis,  12  ft.  high,  and  received  about  1885,  from  Goddroy,  near 

Paris ;  and  another  named  C.  horizont&lis,  received  from  Audibert's 

Nursery,  in  the  south  of  France,  also  in  18S5,  but  which  is  only  6  ft. 

high.     Mr,  Gordon  considers  them  to  be  quite  distinct;  but  they 

appear  to  us   to  be  the  same. .  There  ia,  also,  in  the  Horticultural 

Society's  Garden,  a  cypress,  recdved  from   Messrs.  Audibert  in 

1B35,  under  the  name  of  C.  exp&nsa;  but  we  do  not  know  whether 

it  is  the  C.  eip&naa  Hort.  Far.,  and  it  is  at  present  too  small,  for  us 

to  determine  whether  it  is  the  same  as  H.  Audibert'sf^.horizontalis. 

Deicr^Hon.     The  evergreen  cypress  is  a  flame^^haped,  tapering,  cone-iike 

tree,  with   upright  branches  growing  close  to  the  trunk,  and  resembling  in 

general  appearance  the  Lombardy  poplar;  but,  even  in  its  native  country, 

rarely  rising  above  the  height  of  io  ft.  or  60  ft.,  though  it  is  sometimes  found 

niDch  hi^er.  Its  frond-like  branchlets  are  dichotomous,  and  are  closely  covered 

with  very  soial!  imbricated  leaves,  which,  when  old,  become  more  distinct, 

diverging  and  sharp-pointed :  they  are  of  a  yellowish  green,  smooth,  shining, 

and  persistent,  remaining  on  the  tree  for  5  or  6  years.     The  male  catkins  are 

yellowish,  about  3  lines  long,  and  very  numerous.  The  female  catkins  are  much 

fewer,  and  of  a  roundish-oblong  form.   The  cone,  or  nut,  which  was  called  by 
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Varro  galbuliu,  is  from  1  in.  to  1|  in.  in  diameter,  seiwile,  and  generally  pro- 
duced in  pairs,  on  the  sides  or  at  the  extremities  of  the  branches ;  it  ripens 
during  the  winter,  and  opens  with  the  first  warmth  of  spring.  The  cone  is 
composed  of  large,  angular,  corky  scales,  slightly  convex  on  the  outside, 
streaked  in  rays,  and  mucronate  in  the  centre;  becoming  woody  and  se- 
parating when  ripe ;  on  the  inside,  ending  in  a  thick  anguhur  peduncle,  to  the 
extremity  of  which  adhere  4  little  nuts,  wnich  are  bony,  oborate,  compressed, 
or  irregularly  angular,  and  covered  with  a  thin  membranaceous  skin  of  a  dun 
colour.  The  seed  is  of  a  bay  colour,  and  of  a  linear-oblong  shape.  The 
wood  is  hard,  fragrant,  and  of  a  remarkably  fine  close  grain,  very  durable,  and 
of  a  beautiful  reddish  hue,  which  Pliny  says  it  never  loses.  Du  Hamel  savs 
that  he  has  observed  on  the  bark  of  voung  cypresses  small  particles  of  a  sub- 
stance resembling  gum  tragacanth,  and  that  he  has  seen  bees  taking  great  pains 
to  detach  these  particles,  probably  to  supply  the  glutinous  matter  useid  by 
them  in  forming  their  combs.  The  rate  of  growth,  in  the  climate  of  London, 
will  average,  for  the  first  8  or  10  years,  from  1  ft.  to  1  ft.  6  in.  a  year;  after 
which  the  tree  grows  more  slowly;  and,  when  it  has  attained  its  full  size,  and 
is  between  30  ft.  and  40  ft.  high,  it  will  live  many  years  without  any  percept- 
ible increase  in  dimensions.  The  laivest,  and  probably  also  the  oldest,  ever- 
green cypresses  in  the  environs  of  £ondon,  are  at  Syon,  where  there  is  one 
tree  (probablv  one  of  those  planted  there  by  Dr.  Turner,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.)  upwards  of  52  ft.  high.  A  tree,  probably  contemporary  with 
this,  is  now  in  ruins  in  the  park  at  Ditton,  near  Windsor,  said  to  have  been 
planted  by  Cardinal  Wolsey.  The  trunk  is  8  ft.  in  circumference ; 
but  the  head  and  branches  are  in  a  state  of  great  decay.  There 
are  some  very  fine  specimens  atCroome,of  two  of  which 
^1.8321.  and  2322.  are  portraits,  kindly  presented  to 
us  by  Miss  Radcliffe  of  Worcester.  Fig.  2321.  is  a 
portrait  of  C  s.  horizontidis,  which,  in  1836,  after 
being  30  years  planted,  was  65  ft.  high ;  and  Jig.  2322. 
is  a  portrait  ot  one  of  several  trees  of  C  s.  strf  eta, 
which,  after  being  40  years  planted,  was  35  ft.  hifh. 
The  largest,  die  oldest,  and,  doubtless,  the  most  cele- 
brated evergreen  cypress  in  the  world,  is  that  at  Soma,  in  Lom- 
bardy,  which  has  been  already  noticed  in  p.  169.,  and  of  which  a 
89ti  portrait  and  the  history  will  be  given  in  a  future  page. 
Geography.  The  common  evergreen  cypress  is  a  native  of  the  islands  of 
the  Archipelago;  particukurly  Candia  (the  ancient  Crete)  and  Cyprus.  It 
is  also  a  native  of  Greece  and  Turkey,  and  of  Persia  and  Asia  Minor. 
It  is  found  apparently  wild  in  Italy ;  but  Pliny  tells  us  that  it  was  introduced 
into  that  country  from  Greece,  and  first  planted  there  in  the  environs  of  Ta- 
rentum.  Desfontaines  states  that  he  has  seen  it  growing  on  Mount  Atlas, 
and  in  some  of  the  gardens  at  Algiers.  It  was  found  in  great  abundance  on 
Mount  Ida,  and  abo,  as  is  mentioned  in  the  Bi6ie,  on  Mount  Sion.  It 
flourishes  in  various  soils  and  sur&ces,  from  moist  bottoms  to  dry  rocky  preci- 
pices ;  but  it  is  always  found  of  laivest  size  in  soils  which  are  deep  and  sandy, 
rather  dry  than  moist,  somewhat  sheltered,  and  at  no  great  elevation  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.    - 

History.  The  upright  cypreaB  is  mentioned  in  Holy  Writ,  in  the  Book  of 
Ecclesiasticus :  — "  I  am  exalted  like  the  cedar  in  Lebanon,  and  like  a  cypress 
on  Mount  Sion."  The  gopher  wood,  of  which  the  ark  was  made,  is  also  sup- 
posed by  some  to  be  cypress.  This  tree  was  known  both  to  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  Herodotus  tells  us  that  the  Egyptians  made  their  mummv-cases 
of  the  wood.  Theophrastus  states  that  it  grew  naturally  in  the  Isle  of  Crete, 
on  the  mountains  covered  with  snow  (£&/.,  lib.  iv.  c.  ].);  and  that  it  would 
not  thrive  in  situations  that  were  too  warm.  He  adds  that  those  who  wish 
to  have  the  cypress  flourish,  must  procure  a  little  of  the  earth  of  the  Isle  of 
Cyprus  for  it  to  grow  in.  (Lib.  v.  c.  2.^  Thucydides  says  that  the  Greeks 
who  died  for  their  country  had  their  asnes  preserved  in  cypress.     According 
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to  Tbeophrastiu,  it  was  dedicated  to  Pluto ;  because  the  tree,  when  cut  down, 
never  throws  up  suckers;  and  hence  also,  perhaps,  the  custom  mentioned  by 
Horace,  of  shutting  up  in  the  tomb  with  tne  dead  a  branch  of  cypress,  and 
enveloping  the  body  in  its  fronds ;  though  some  suppose  it  to  have  originated 
in  the  supposition  that  the  balsamic  odour  of  the  cypress  would  neutralise  the 
infectious  exhalations  proceeding  from  the  corpse.  Among  the  Romans, 
many  authors  mention  this  tree.  Plinv  tells  several  extraordinary  stories 
respecting  the  durability  of  its  wood ;  the  statue  of  Jupiter  in  the  Capitol, 
which  was  formed  of  cypress,  had  existed  above  600  years,  without  showing 
the  slightest  symptom  of  decay ;  and  the  doors  of  the  temple  of  Diana  at 
Ephesus,  which  were  also  of  cypress,  when  400  years  old,  had  the  appear- 
ance of  being  quite  new.  He  also  says  that,  in  his  time,  the  wood  was  used 
for  many  rural  purposes,  particularly  for  vine-props,  for  which  the  wood  of 
the  horizontal  variety  was  preferred.  He  adds  that  the  plantations  of  cy- 
press were  cut  down  every  13  years,  for  poles,  rafters,  and  ioists ;  which  made 
the  wood  so  profitable,  that  a  plantation  of  cypress  was  thought  a  sufficient 
marriage  portion  for  a  daughter;  and, hence,  the  tree  was  sometimes  called 
^  dos  filise.*'  (P/m.,  lib.  xvi.  c.  33.)  In  another  place,  he  informs  us  that  the 
Itomans  made  verdant  walls  of  cypress  in  their  gardens ;  and  abo  that  they 
clipped  the  entire  trees  into  a  variety  of  forms,  so  as  to  represent  a  chase,  a 
fleet  of  ships,  and  numerous  other  fancies.  He  adds  that,  in  his  time,  there 
were  standing  at  Rome  some  cypresses  that  were  more  ancient  than  the  city 
itself.  Plato  had  his  code  of  laws  eneraved  on  cypress  wood,  as  being  more 
durable  than  brass.  Vitruvius  and  Martial  also  speak  of  the  great  dura- 
bility and  beauty  of  cypress  timber.  Columella  mentions  the  various  rural 
uses  of  the  cypress  wood ;  and  Cato  {De  Re  RuiHca)  gives  directions  for 
making  plantations  of  cypress  trees,  recommending  the  planters  to  procure 
the  seed  from  Tarentum.  The  odour  of  the  cypress  was  thought  so  balsamic, 
that  the  Eastern  plmicians  used  to  send  those  of  their  patients  who  had  weak 
lungs  to  the  Isle  of  Crete.  In  the  middle  ages,  we  find  this  tree  freouently 
mentioned.  Leon  Alberti,  a  celebrated  Florentine  architect  of  the  fineenth 
century,  tells  us  that  he  found  the  wood  of  a  vessel  which  had  been  submerged 
1300  years,  and  which  was  perfectly  sound,  to  be  principally  of  cypress.  The 
doors  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome,  which  had  lasted  from  the  time  of  Constantine 
to  that  of  Eugene  IV.  (that  is,  above  1 100  years),  were  of  cypress,  and  were 
found,  when  removed  by  Pope  Eugene,  to  give  puu:e  to  brass,  to  be  perfectly 
sound.  The  popes,  in  the  middle  ages,  were  buned  in  coffins  of  cypress  wood, 
from  the  belief  that  it  would  never  decay.  The  Turks  plant  cypress  trees  in 
their  cemeteries,  one  at  each  end  of  the  grave,  when  they  inter  their  dead ;  and 
these  are  so  numerous  at  Scutari,  that  the  cemetery  there  (see^.  2323.)  re- 
sembles one  vast  forest  of  cypress.  This  magnificent  burying^ground  extends 
for  mileB  in  length ;  and,  among  high  and  turbaned  tombstones,  gold-lettered 
inscriptions,  and  graves  ornamented  with  flowers,  the  tall  evergreen  cypress 
has  a  yery  striking  eflect.  (Alex,  Trav.,  p.  240.)^  The  cemetery  at  Pera  (see 
^,  2324.)  is  on  a  comparatively  level  sur&ce :  it  is  of  great  extent,  bordered 
by  the  sea,  and  thickly  set,  in  many  places,  with  Turkish  monuments,  shaded 
by  cypress  trees. 

The  question  as  to  whether  the  upright  and  spreading  cypresses  are  the 
same,  or  two  distinct  kinds,  has  lon^  en^iged  the  attention  of  botanists.  Theo- 
phrastus  says  that  they  degenerate  into  each  other,  and  both  bear  seeds  alike. 
Pliny  supposes  C,  s.  horizontklis  to  be  the  male,  and  C.  s.  stricta  to  be  the  female; 
and  bis  opinion  seems  to  have  been  adopted  by  most  of  the  earlier  botanists. 
Gerard  calls  the  upright,  the  tame  cypress ;  and  the  spreading,  the  wild ;  but 
John8on,in  his  edition  of  Gerard,  seems  to  have  supposed  the  upright  cypress  to 
haye  been  made  so  by  art.  BiiUer,  writing  nearly  a  century  later,  appears  to  be 
almost  of  the  same  opinion,  as  he  says :  **  The  cypresses  were  formerly  planted 
in  the  borders  of  pleasure-erounds,  and  kept  shorn  into  a  pyramidal  or  conic 
forra ;  and  some  people,  bdievin^  them  to  be  subject  to  be  killed  if  they  cut 
them,  tied  them  up  with  cords  mto  a  pyramidal  figure,  which  form  they  are 
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naturallj  disposed  to  grow  in;  but  this  winding  thcni  uliout  prevented  the  ^r 
from  entering  the  inwnrd  parts  of  (he  branches,  so  that  the  leasea  decayed, 
and  became  unsightly,  and  ^eatty  retarded  their  growth."  Lamarck,  Des- 
fontainea,  and  some  other  French  writers,  assert  that,  if  the  seed  of  either 
variety  be  sown,  the  produce  will  consist  partly  of  both  kinds  ;  but  M.  Pou- 
geraui,  in  a  memoir  read  to  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  Paris,  in  IT6d, 
asserts  that  he  has  sown  the  seeds  of  both  varieties  repeatedly,  and  has  always 
found  them  come  true.  He  adds  that  the  apreading  cypress  is  hardier,  and 
fumUhes  wood  of  a  better  quality,  from  the  air  getting  Free  access  amons  the 
branches,  which  it  cannot  do  in  the  upright  variety.  Dr.  Walsh,  in  his  "  Notes 
OD  the  Botanyof  Canstantinople,"publishedin  the  HortictiUaTal  TrantacHmn 
for  1824,  is  decidedly  of  opinion  that  C.  hotizontalis  is  a  distinct  species. 
"  The  character  of  the  whole  tree,"  he  says, "  is  distinct  and  permanent  The 
branches  project  as  horizontallv  as  those  of  the  onb ;  and  the  tree  more  resem- 
bles a  pine  than  a  cypress.  It  is  in  great  abundance,  mixed  with  C.  aemper- 
vlrena,  in  all  the  Turkish  cemeteries.  Whenever  a  Turk  of  respectability 
buries  one  of  his  family,  he  plants  a  young  cypress  at  the  head  of  the  grave, 
as  well  because  its  aromatic  resin  qualifies  the  putrid  effluvia  of  the  place,  as 
because  its  evergreen  fulia^  is  an  emblem  of  imoiorlalitf ." 

The  exact  date  of  the  introduction  of  the  cypress  into  England  is  uncer- 
tun;  but  Turner  mentions  it  as  "growing  plenteou sly  at  Syon,"  in  the  edition 
of  his  N^ameiof  ILffba  which  was  published  in  1548,  when  Turner  was  phy- 
aioan  at  Syon;  and  Gerard,  writing  in  l597,mentions  that  there  are  trees  nf 
it  at  "  Syon,  a  place  necre  London,  sometime  a  house  of  nunnes.  It  groweth 
also  at  Greenwich,  and  at  other  places,  and  likewise  at  Uampstend,  in  the 
garden  of  Mr.  Wade,  one  of  the  clerkes  of  Her  Miyeaties  pnve  councsU." 
(  Herb.,  1368.)  As  seeds  ere  ripened  abundantly  in  En^jland,  the  tree  has  long 
been  plenliiiil  in  British  nurseries ;  and,  in  consequence,  it  has  been  so  eiten- 
Mvely  distributed,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  suburban  villa  or  a  country  scat  in 
which  it  is  not  to  be  found.  In  France,  in  the  climate  of  Paris,  it  can  scarcely 
be  considered  as  hardy,  being  killed  to  the  ground  by  severe  winters.  It  is; 
however,  much  cultivated  there  in  pots  and  tubs,  for  the  decoration  of  par- 
terres and  apartments,  in  the  sutnmcr  season.  In  this  case,  it  is  always  neatly 
tied,  so  as  to  insure  the  permanence  of  its  pyramidal  form.  In  the  south  of 
France,  as  at  Montpelier  for  example,  it  attams  a  large  size ;  hut  in  the  north 
and  throughout  Germany,  it  is  a  grecn-hoosc  plant. 
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Remariahle  Cvpreuet.  Perhaps  tlie  oldest  tree  of  which  there  \a  any  record 
in  the  world  is  the  cypress  of  Soma,  or  Somma,  in  Lombardy.  ^ih  celelirnted 
tree,  of  which^.  2325.  is  a  portrait  (from  an  original  drawing  kindly  sent  to  us 
by  Signor  Manetti  of  Monza),  is  generally  «upposed  to  have  been  planted  the 
year  of  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  on  this  account  is  treated  with  great  re- 
verence by  the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  Lombardy  where  it  grows;  but  the 
Abb£  Belcze  informs  us  that  there  is  an  ancient  chronicle  extant  at  Milan, which 
proves  that  it  was  a  tree  in  the  time  of  Julius  Cxsar,  b.  c,  42.  (See  p.  169.) 
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When  meaaured  for  ua  by  direction  of  Signor  Manetti,  tiiis  tree  was  found  to 
be  121  (t.  high,  and  VSh.  in  drcumference  at  1  ft.  from  the  eround.  Besidea 
its  great  age,  tbe  cypress  of  Soma  ia  remarkable  for  liaTing  Been  wounded  by 
Francis  L,  who  a  said  to  have  struck  his  sword  into  it,  in  nia  despair  at  ioaing 
the  bottle  of  Pima ;  and  for  having  been  respected  by  Napoleon,  who,  when 
laying  down  the  plan  for  his  great  road  over  the  Simplon,  (Uverged  from  the 
toWht  Una  to  avoid  injuring  this  tree. 

The  cyjiress  of  Hafii,  near  Sbirai,  it  mentioDcd  by  several  writers.  Taver- 
nier,  in  J  665,  says  that  it  required  four  men  to  embrace  it.  Chardin  also 
mentions  it;  as  does  Johnson,  who  visited  it  in  1817.  Tbb  tree  ia  said  by 
Kine  to  have  been  planted  bythe  poet  himselft  and, by  others,  to  have  grown 
over  bis  grave.  Id  Ksempler'a  Jauaalatei  ExofKa,&c^  however,  there  is  given 
a  plate  of  the  tepulchre  of  HaSs  (seeT^.  8386.),  from  a  Persian  drawing ;  end, 
in  the  description,  it  is  stated  that  Hwz,  who  died  in  1340,  was  buned  in  a 
square  cemetery  shaded  by  poplara,  a  rare  tree  in  Persia;  and  that  the  wall 
which  surrounded  it  was  buift  to  coincide  in  direction  with  the  boundary  of 
the  cypreaa  grove  in  the  adjoining  garden,  which  had  belonged  to  the  poet, 
and  was  bequeathed  by  him  for  the  preaervadon  of  his  cemetery.  In  this 
^den,  protmbly,  was  the  celebrated  cypress  alluded  to  by  the  travellers. 
The  small  tombstones  shown  in  _fig.  23S6.  are  those  of  persons  who  wuhed 
to  be  buried  under  the  guardian  influence  of  the  poet. 

The  expresses  of  Chartreux  were  planted  by  Muihael  Angeto;  and  they  were 
seen  by  M.  Simond,  who,  in  hia  Traoeb  lAroagA  Italy  m  1617,  viaited  the 
garden  of  the  convent  of  the  Chartreux,  situated  on  the  site  of  the  baths  of 
.  Diocleaian  at  Rome.  There  are  three  trees,  all  nearly  the  same  siie;  and 
the  trunk  of  the  laigest,  when  measured  by  M.  Simond,  was  about  13  ft.  in 
circumference. 

Los  Cypressos  de  la  Reyna  Sultana  are  mentioned  by|  Hunter  in  his  edition 
of  Evelyn  B  Sgbia,  and  by  M.  Loiseleur  Deslongcbamps,  in  his  very  ^le  article 
on  the  cypress  in  the  Annaiet  de  la  Socuti  tTHortictJlure  de  Parii,  vol.  xv.  These 
noble  trees  formed  an  avenue  in  the  gardens  of  the  palace  of  the  Oeneralife  at 
Granada;  and  under  their  shade  toe  last  Moorish  king  of  Qranada  is  said 
to  have  surprised  his  wife  with  one  of  the  Abencerages,  which  led  to  the 
massacre  of  thirty-six  princes  of  that  race.  These  trees  were  still  in  exist- 
ence in  1838,  when  (as  according  to  the  Itgend,  they  were  large  trees  in  14m) 
they  must  have  been  nearly  400  years  old. 

The  oldest  and  largest  cypress  in  France  is  one  near  St.  Remy,  in  Pro- 
vence. When  measured  by  HM.  Audibert  and  Varrel,  in  October,  1838,  it 
wasSSft.  6  in.  high,  French  (above  60  ft.  English);  the  circumference  of  die 
trunk  o-as  14  ft.  (IS  ft.  2 in.),  and  of  the  head  75 ft.  (82 h.  3  in.).    This  tree- 
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is  supposed  to  be  300  ^ears  old ;  and  it  is  said  that,  when  Philip,  Infant  of 
Spain,  and  son  of  Phihp  V.,  was  defeated  in  Italy,  in  1747,  the  remains  of 
bis  army  took  refuge  in  Provence,  and  22  of  the  Spanish  soldiers  hid  them- 
selves in  this  tree.  (Annales  de  la  Soc.  (THort.  de  Paris,  vol.  xv.  p.  41.) 

Poetical  and  mythological  AUusiotu,  The  cypress  was  considered  by  the 
ancients  as  an  emblem  of  immortah't}',  and,  as  such,  was  dedicated  to  the  dead. 
It  was  also  held  sacred  to  Proserpine  and  Pluto.  It  was  esteemed  the 
emblem  of  immortality,  from  its  being  evergreen,  and  from  its  power  of  rising 
again  when  bent  down  by  the  wind,  or  manual  force.  This  power  is  alluded 
to  in  the  following  lines  from  Statius:  — 

**  The  mount«in  cypress  thus,  that  ilnnly  stood 
From  age  to  age,  the  empress  of  the  wood. 
By  some  strong  whirlwind's  sudden  blast  declined. 
Bends  arching  down,  and  nods  before  the  wind : 
The  deep  roots  tremble  till  the  blast  blows  o'er. 
And  then  she  rises  stately  as  before:*'  Haktb's  Statims. 

The  ancient  poets  who  have  mentioned  this  tree  are  very  numerous : 
Homer,  Virgil,  Ovid,  Lucan,  and  many  other  of  the  poets  of  antiquity, 
make  fi^quent  allusions  to  it.  Virgil  frequently  speaks  of  its  use  in  funeral 
ceremonies,  particularly  at  that  of  Misenus :  — 

"  Ingenlem  ttruxere  wnm :  eul  fhmdlbus  atris 
Intexunt  latera,  et  ferales  ante  cupresaos 
Constatuunt,  decorantqoe  super  fuIgenUbus  armls.**  JEntid.  vi.  81a. 

**  And  first  with  massy  logs  the  pile  they  rear. 
Spreading  the  gloomy  fronds  anove  with  car& 
In  front,  Che  tapering  cypress  rears  its  head. 
And  bears  the  shining  armour  of  the  dead.** 

The  legend  of  the  origin  of  the  cypress  b  given  by  Ovid :  —  A  beautiftil  stag, 
the  favourite  of  Apollo,  was  accustomed  to  come  every  day  to  be  fed  by  the 
god,  or  bis  faithful  attendant,  Cyparissus.  One  day,  the  youth  was  hurling 
his  spear  merely  for  exercise,  wiien,  unfortunately,  it  struck  and  killed  the 
stag,  which  was  coming  bounding  from  the  forest  to  Cyparissus,  expecting  to 
be  caressed  as  usual.  The  youth's  grief  at  this  accident  was  so  great,  that 
Apollo  endeavoured  in  vaui  to  comfort  him :  he  threw  himself  to  tiie  ground 
in  despair,  — 

**  Praying,  In  expiation  of  his  crime. 
Thenceforth  to  mourn  to  all  succeeding  time. 
And  now,  of  blood  exhausted,  he  appears 
Drain'd  by  a  torrent  of  continual  team. 
The  fleshy  colour  in  his  body  fades, 
A  greenldi  tincture  all  his  limbs  invades. 
Frma  hk  Mr  bead,  wbere  curling  ringlets  hung, 
A  tapering  bush,  with  spiry  branches,  sprung. 
Whldi,  stiffening  by  degrees,  its  stem  extends. 
Till  to  the  starry  deles  the  spire  aseends« 
ApoUo  saw,  and  sadly  sighing,  cried, 
*  Be,  then,  for  ever  what  thy  prayer  implied. 
Bemoan'd  by  me,  in  others  grief  excite. 
And  still  preside  at  every  Ameral  rite. '  **  Otid^  book  x. 

Claudian,  in  his  poem  of  the  Rape  of  Proserpine^  says  that  the  two  torches 
which  Ceres  employed  to  seek  her  daughter  were  not  pine  trees,  but  two 
cypresses,  which  grew  on  Mount  Etna. 

Tasso,  in  his  Gerusalentme  Liberaia,  says,  — 

"  Sorse  a  pari  col  sole,  ed  egli  stesao 
Seguir  la  pompa  fVineral  pot  voile; 
A  jDudon,  d'  odorifero  cipresso, 
Composto  hanno  un  sepoicro  a  pi^  d*  un  coUe."  Caat^iiL 

The  following  lines  are  by  De  Lille,  in  Les  Jardins :  — 

— —  **  Et  toi.  tristc  cypr^. 
Fiddle  ami  des  morts,  protecteur  de  leurs  cen<ires; 
Ta  tige,  ch^re  au  cceur,  m^lanoolique  et  tendre, 
Lais»e  la  Joic  au  myrte,  et  la  gloire  au  laurier. 
Tu  n*est  point  I'axbre  heureux  de  I'amant,  du  guerrler, 
Je  le  sals ;  mais  ton  deuil  compatit  k  nos  peines." 

Among  the  English  poets,  from  the  time  of  Spenser  to  the  present  day,  the 
allusions  to  the  cypress  are  very  numerous.  Lord  Byron  says,  speakiag  of 
the  simoon:  — 
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**  Beneath  whoie  widely  waitiDg  brcetb 
The  very  cypreM  droop*  to  death : 
Dark  tree  I  still  ud  when  ochen*  grief  is  fled. 
The  only  coMtant  mourner  of  the  dead.** 

Sir  Walter  8cott*s  ballad  in  Rokeby  is  well  known  :  — 

**  Oh,  lady !  twine  no  wreath  for  me. 
Or  twine  it  of  the  oypreie  tree. 
Too  lively  glow  the  lilios  light. 
The  varnish'd  holly  *•  all  too  bright  \ 
The  mayflower  and  the  egUntine 
Itf  ay  shade  a  brow  less  lad  than  mine  : 
But,  lady,  weave  no  wreath  for  me. 
Or  weave  U  of  the  cyprew  tree.** 

Properties  and  Uset,  The  wood  of  the  cypress,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
was  much  used  by  the  ancients  for  all  purposes  which  rec|uired  durability ; 
and  Horace  says  that  whatever  they  thought  worthy  of  being  handed  down 
to  the  most  remote  posterity  was  preserved  in  the  wood  of  that  tree,  or  of  the 
cedar.  It  was  occasionally  used  for  building;  and  the  bridge  thrown  by  Semira- 
mis  over  the  Euphrates  is  supposed  to  have  been  built  of  it.  The  Romans  used 
the  wood  of  the  wild,  or  spreading,  cypress,  which  they  called  citron  wood,  for 
beds  and  tables ;  and  it  was  highly  esteemed  for  its  numerous  spots  and  figures, 
from  which  the  tables  made  of  it  were  called  metutB  tlgrvrue  etpanthernue.  It  was 
nsed  in  the  funeral  ceremonies ;  and,  when  any  one  was  dead,  it  was  placed  at 
the  door,  or  in  the  vestibule  of  the  house  in  which  the  body  lay.  Evelyn 
enumerates  many  purposes  to  which  the  wood  of  the  cypress  was  applied : 
—  "  What  the  uses  of  this  timber  are  for  chests  and  other  utensils,  harps,  and 
divers  other  musical  instruments  (it  being  a  sonorous  wood,  and  therefore  em- 
ployed for  organ-pipes,  as  heretofore  for  supporters  of  vines,  poles,  and  planks, 
resisting  the  worm,  moth,  and  all  putrefaction,  to  eternity),  the  Venetians  suffi- 
ciently understod,  who  did  every  twentieth  year,  and  oftener  (the  Romans  every 

thirteenth),  make  a  considerable  revenue  of  it  out  of  Candy  (Candia) 

But  there  was  in  Candy  a  vast  wood  of  these  trees,  belonging  to  the  republic,  by 
mdice  or  accident,  or,  perhaps,  by  solar  heat  (as  were  many  woods,  74  years 
after,  here  in  England),  set  on  fire;  which, beginning  1400, continued  burning 
7  years  before  it  could  be  extinguished ;  being  fed  by  Uie  unctuous  nature  of  the 
timber,  of  which  there  were  to  be  seen  at  Venice  planks  above  4  ft.  broad." 
Evelyn  adds  that  the  chips  were  used  to  flavour  rich  wines;  that  the  cones 
and  chips  burnt,  will  destroy  and  drive  away  moths,  gnats,  and  flies ;  and 
that  it  yrields  a  gum  not  much  inferior  to  mastic.  The  tree  is  not  found  of 
sufficient  size,  or  in  sufficient  quantities,  for  the  wood  to  be  employed  as 
timber  at  the  present  day ;  but  it  is  said  to  be  still  used  for  building  in<Jandia  and 
Malta;  and  it  is  employed  as  the  inner  coffin,  or  shell,  for  buryinig  the  popes, 
there  being  also  a  coffin  of  lead,  and  an  outer  one  of  pinQ  or  fir.  Du 
Hamel  says  that  he  had  the  fence  of  his  melon-ground  made  with  posts  of 
cypress,  which,  at  the  time  he  wrote,  had  been  25  years  in  the  ground,  and 
were  still  quite  fresh.  He  recommends  trees  of  7  in.  or  6  in.  in  diameter  for 
forming  palisades  for  the  defence  of  fortified  towns  during  war,  and  for  other 
services  of  a  similar  kind,  where  oak  of  the  same  dimensions  does  not  last 
above  7  or  8  years.  The  young  branches  of  the  cypress  make,  he  says,  excel- 
lent props  for  vines ;  and,  doubtless,  the  young  shoots  in  England  would  make 
very  durable  props  for  supporting  plants.  In  Britain,  however,  the  cypress 
is  only  to  be  regarded  as  an  ornamental  tree,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  belonging  to  that  class,  the  future  growth  and  shape  of  which 
may  be  predicted  with  tolerable  certainty.  The  planter  of  an  oak,  an  ash, 
or  an  elm,  can  never  tell,  till  the  tree  is  full  grown,  whether  it  will  have  a 
widely  spreading,  or  a  tall  erect,  head ;  but  the  planter  of  the  spruce  or  silver 
fir,  or  of  the  Lombardy  poplar  or  evergreen  cypress,  can  predict  with  certainty 
that  the  form  will  be  conical ;  and  he  may  estimate  the  size  and  shape  of  the  cy- 
press, in  a  given  time,  with  more  exactness  than  he  can  that  of  any  of  the  others. 
Like  other  trees  of  narrow  conical  forms,  such  as  the  Lombardy  poplar,  or  even 
the  spruce  fir  and  the  larch,  the  cypress  is  not  calculated  to  produce  a  grand 
efiect  when  planted  in  masses ;  but  in  rows,  singly,  under  certain  circum- 
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Stances,  in  a  group  of  trees  of  other  shapes,  or  to  break  an  outline  formed 
by  round-headed  low  trees  or  shrubs,  the  cjrpress  is  particularly  suitable. 
It  is  also,  from  its  narrow  form  and  erect  habit  of  growth,  well  adapted  for 
small  suburban  eardens,  and  for  planting  near  buildings,  with  which,  by  the 
contrast  it  affords  to  their  horizontal  roofs,  it  harmonises  better  than  most 
other  trees.  It  does  not,  however,  thrive  so  well  within  the  smoke  of  cities 
as  the  Lombardy  poplar.  In  a  picturesque  point  of  view,  it  may  be  used  in 
Britain  for  all  those  purposes  to  which  we  have  shown,  when  treating  of  the 
Lombardy  poplar  (see  p.  1662.),  that  that  tree  may  be  applied ;  but  with  this 
difierence,  that,  as  the  cypress  is  of  slower  ^wth  than  the  Lombardy  poplar, 
and  does  not  attain  half  its  height,  the  descnption  of  round  or  irregular-neaded 
trees,  with  which  it  is  to  be  assodated  or  contrasted,  must  be  proportion- 
ately small ;  and  thus,  instead  of  elms,  sycamores,  and,  |)erbaps,  round- 
headed  pophirs  and  pines,  must  be  used,  thorns,  crabs,  sorbs,  amelanchiers, 
cotoneasters,  yews,  hollies,  Portugal  laurels,  ilexes.  Sic.  Thus  far  as  to  the 
picturesque  uses  of  the  common  cypress ;  but  every  one  knows  that  there 
are  certain  associations  connected  with  this  tree,  which  are  supposed  to 
render  it  particularly  suitable  for  places  of  burial.  "  If  the  name  of  the  cypress," 
Bosc  observes, "  calls  up  gloomy  ideas,  it  is  not  because  its  foliage  has  a  sad  hue, 
as  is  commonly  alleged,  but  because  its  pyramidal  shape,  affording  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  general  forms  of  trees,  and  its  head,  occupying  but  a  very  limited 
space,  and  requirinff  no  pruning,  have  occasioned  it,  from  the  earliest  times, 
to  be  chosen  as  an  objectof  decoration ;  and,as  tombs  and  cemeteries  were  more 
decorated,  in  the  earlier  ages,  than  gardens,  the  cypress  was  frequently  planted 
among  them ;  till,  at  last,  it  has  become,  in  the  language  of  the  poet8,a  symbol  of 
the  last  residence  of  man.  This  is  so  true,"  he  says,  *'  that  the  appearance  of 
the  cypress  produces  no  gloomy  ideas  in  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  north 
of  Europe,  who  only  see  it  in  the  gardens  of  the  living,  or  in  conservatories ; 
or  on  those  who  see  the  tree  without  knowing  its  name  or  having  read  any- 
thing respecting  it.  Hence,"  he  continues,  **  it  is  only  in  the  imaginations  of 
those  who  are  prepossessed  with  the  supposed  character  of  this  tree,  that  it 
is  considered  an  image  of  sadness :  other  persons  regard  it  as  a  very  beautiful 
object,  fit  for  forming  avenues  and  planting  in  pleasure-grounds.  Singly,  and 
of  a  laige  size,"  Bosc  continues,  "  the  cypress  has  a  grand  and  very  impos- 
ing appearance.  In  pots  and  tubs,  it  is  highly  prized  bow  in  France  and  Italy, 
and  is  used,  along  with  orange  trees,  pomegranates,  oleanders,  &c.,  for  deco- 
rating churches,  and  other  public  buildings,  during  great  fetes  ;  for  forming 
gardens  of  pots  on  balconies  and  on  housetops,  and  even  for  ornamenting 
private  apartments  on  holidays."  In  the  Nouveau  Du  Hamel,  the  cypress 
IS  considered  as  recommending  itself  for  being  planted  among  tombs  by  filial 
piety,  not  only  from  the  gloomy  aspect  of  the  tree,  but  on  account  of  its  long 
duration.  "  Depuis  quelques  ann^,"  the  author  says,  *'  on  reserve  un 
endroit  solitaire  dans  les  pares  et  les  iardins,  pour  y  placer  des  urnes  et  des 
monumens  fun^raires.  Le  cypres  doit  y  occuper  la  premiere  place :  il  doit 
accompagner  de  son  silence  lugubre  la  retraite  paisible  des  morts.  Lorsque 
tons  nos  amis  nous  auront  dit  un  etemel  adieu,  le  cypr^  fidele  nous  pretera 


**  Celt  alDAl,  Du  Hamd,  qa*mx  Joun  de  raveiiir 
Tm  imvoux  fortune,  pleln  d«  ton  KNiTeDir, 
Saiu  aller  te  pleurer  &a  pied  d*un  xcmuMtAie, 
Slmagineraat  Tcrir  ton  ombre  ooncol^e 
Errer  dam  let  boequeCs,  mub  les  arbret  cta^rii 
Que  tei  mains  ont  plant^i,  que  la  terre  a  nourris.** 

IffpUtikedeColardeau  A  Du  HamH  4e  DmabnOkn, 
le  Frire  de  Du  HameL 

5bf/,  Situation,  Propagation,  and  Culture,  Any  common  garden  soil  suits 
the  cypress ;  but  it  attams  its  largest  size  in  such  soils  as  are  rather  dry  and 
deep,  and  in  situations  shdtered  rather  than  exposed.  It  may  be  propagated 
either  by  cuttings  or  seeds ;  the  former  being  put  in  in  autumn,  and  treated  like 
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tbow  of  T^Oja.  (  See  p.  2460.)  The  cooes,  which  appear  to  be  rqM  in  Mitumn, 
•re  not  perfectly  so,  but  require  to  hang  od  the  trees  till  the  following  Harch 
or  ApriL  They  ma;  then  be  gathered,  and  placed  in  a  nartn  rooD),  or  in  a  bo^ 
or  basket,  and  set  in  a  dry  stoTe.  In  a  few  days,  the  scales  will  open,  when 
the  cones  may  be  thrBsh«l  and  the  seeds  collected :  they  may  be  immraliately 
afterwards  sown,  and  treated  like  those  of  the  ^t^tine.  In  England,  it  u 
common  to  sow  the  seeds  in  flat  pans  or  in  boxes ;  because,  as  they  are 
somewhat  tender  when  they  first  come  up,  they  admit  of  being  more  r^ily 
protected  by  bein^  carried  to  a  pit.  Unhke  the  aeedi  of  the  genus  T^i^o, 
which  commoolybein  thegroundaynr,  those  of  tliecypresa  come  up  in  three 
orfourive^a.  Theygrow  to  the  height  ofS  in.  or  4  m.  the  first  seaaon,  and 
maybe  traoaplanted  into  pots,and  kept  b  apit  through  the  winter.  At  tbeendof 
thesecoodantumn,tlieyniay  be  planted  wWe  they  are  finally  to  renuuo;  but, 
if  it  bethought  neceasary,  they  may  be  kept  three  or  four  years  in  pots ;  shifting 
them  frequently,  or  allowing  tbem  to  remain  in  the  pot  unsbiftcd,  according 
M  the  al»ect  may  be  to  produce  laige  plants,  or  to  concentrate  the  roots  in  a 
small  balli  so  a«  to  occupy  less  space  in  sending  the  trees  to  a  distance.  When 
the  cypress  ii  planted  wiiere  it  is  finally  to  remain,  and  the  situation  and  tail 
are  suitable,  it  may  be  said  to  require  no  ferther  attention  during  the  whule  of 
its  existence.  It  always  pvws  erect,  so  that  no  care  is  requisite  to  train  up 
a  leading  shoot ;  and,  as  lis  branches  occupy  little  space,  it  seldom  or  ne*er 
requires  pruning,  llie  only  culture  which  we  have  ever  seen  given  to  it  in 
England  is,  repucing  some  of  the  side  shoots  when  their  pomta  may  have 
been  blown  out,  by  a  violent  storm  of  wind  and  rain,  so  as  to  protrude  beyond 
the  regulv  head:  but  this  happens  only  in  very  old  trees,  and  in  exposed 
•ituBtioiis  I  as,  for  example  at  Croome. 

StttUkt.  AtBroDilltaSSfl.  lagb,  dUmtMr  aftlwlnjak  I  ft.  3 Id.,  and  of  Um  hMa  Sft-i  it 
Palhun  Pilue,  SO  nan  ptuttd,  U  u  M  ft  blah.    Id  Dcnsiblia,  U  Kinum.  38  nium  old.  It  ta  SO  n. 

lfl£mT,  M  St.  Ami  Hill,  n  M  Wft.  hlih,  dUniMBorUntnnk  In.  In  NcBUiunb<r1inil,  .t 
ItafU>iiiD,S()T<uipUnt«d,ltUlSlt.  hlfE.  In  Ban>lk,atSCntta  Rtctotr,  It  la  83 a  lil«ti,  witli 
■  trunk  1  n.  Id  dl«att«r.  Id  Fnum,  at  AtthkIwi,  Id  tbe  uidm  or  U,  Btunrl,  SS  nan  pkntcd, 
llbaifLMlli.  la  lUlT.  U  MsBB,:!!!!  re*f><dd.ltiinft.bl(h,  tlwdUDWtii  of  tliB  trunk  8R, 
Bib.  iHKXtlwbMd  soft. 

Commerdai  StatitHa.  Price  of  seeds,  in  London,  of  both  varieties,  6i,  per 
pound;  and  of  plant*  in  pots,  U.  Od.  each. 

E  2.  C.  TUToiDES  L.     The  TbiyaJike  Cypress,  or  WMte  Cedar. 
UnliacaHtm.    W1M.Bb,PL,4.  p.  SIS.  j  KiIh  R,  i.  p.  IIS.;  MIU  DM,  No.  S.;  Da  Ro*  HhU., 
B!VUR7Wui«l...^»r.,B.l.iiVhud.Artk,«.i  N.UHHu»..3.ii8.iBg=jHd..il.I«S7| 

t„a»ma.    CnlmmaUiaL.ix..FMi.ltaml.,ei.,t.3K.tl. 

^HirUo-f  -'      "—' " 


US^Vi^  a'^.,  tj.t.  i.n^k.  M«t., 


_..  N.  Ihi  Hub.  3.  t  S.  i  N.  A: 

A.  ran. 


Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Brancb- 
leta  compressed.  Leaves 
imbricated  in  4  rows, 
ovMe  tuberculate  at 
the  base.  {HTOf.)   An 


e  of  North  America. 
Introduced  in  1736; 
flowering  in  April  and 
Hay, 

1  C.  t.  BjBtti  j>arif. 
gift!   has   clus- 
ters of  the  leaves  variegated,  or  blotched,  with  white.    The  plant  to 
the  Horticultural  Society's  Oarden,  after  being  6  years  planted,  is 
5  ft.  high.  It  was  received  from  the  Dunganvtown  NurBery  in  Irdaad, 
■bout  1831. 
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DescripHon.  The  white  cedar,  according  to  Michauz,  is  a  tree  from  70  ft. 
to  80  ft.  high,  and  rarely  more  than  3  ft.  in  diameter^ unless,  perhaps,  in  some 
of  the  great  swamps,  which  have  not  been  thoroughly  explored.  \¥hen  the 
white  cedars  grow  close  together,  the  trunk  is  straight,  perpendicular,  and 
destitute  of  branches  to  the  height  of  50  ft.  or  60  ft.  The  bark  is  yery  thin 
on  youitf  trees ;  but  on  older  trees  it  becomes  thick,  of  a  reddish  colour, 
and  simuar  to  that  of  an  old  vine.  When  cut,  a  ydlow  transparent  resin 
exudes  from  it,  of  an  agreeable  odour,  but  in  such  small  quantities,  that  only 
a  few  ounces  could  be  collected  in  the  course  of  a  summer,  from  a  tree  3  ft. 
in  diameter.  The  wood  is  light,  soft,  fine-grained,  and  easily  worked.  When 
perfectly  seasoned,  and  after  it  has  been  some  time  exposed  to  the  light,  it 
IS  of  a  rosy  hue.  It  has  a  strong  aromatic  odour,  which  it  preserves  as  loi^ 
as  it  is  guarded  from  humidity ;  and  it  resists  the  alternations  of  dryness  and 
moisture  longer  than  the  wood  of  anv  other  species  of  American  tree.  The 
concentric  circles  are  alwa}'s  perfectly  distinct,  even  in  trunks  of  consider- 
able size ;  but  their  number  and  compactness  prove  that  many  years  must 
elapse  before  the  tree  arrives  at  its  full  srowth.  Michaux  informs  us  that  he 
has  counted  275  annual  layers  in  a  trunk  only  1  ft.  9  in.  in  diameter,  and  47 
in  a  plank  only  8  in.  thick.  The  tree,  in  the  climate  of  London,  is  of  slow 
powth,  seldom  exceeding  the  height  of  4  ft.  or  5  ft.  in  10  or  12  years.  There 
IS  an  old  shattered  specimen  at  Mill  HUl,  probably  one  of  the  original  plants 
which  were  raised  by  Collinson,  which,  in  1836,  was  15ft.  l^gh;  and  a  mag- 
nificent tree  at  Pain's  Hill,  near  the  temple  of  Bacchus,  which,  in  1837,  was 
50  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  2  ft.  in  diameter ;  the  trunk  is  erect,  and  the  branch- 
lets  are  pendulous,  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  those  of  a  spruce  fir.  There 
is  a  very  handsome  tree  of  about  the  same  dimensions  near  the  Duke  of  I>^ 
vonshire's  villa  at  Chiswick,  on  the  property  which  in  the  h7th  centuiy  be- 
longed to  Sir  Stephen  Fox,  and  whicn  is  now  occupied  by  — ^  Lance,  Esq., 
a  well  known  cultivator  of  Orchidicese.  Plants,  in  the  Horticultural  Society's 
Garden,  which  have  been  12  years  planted,  are  only  5  ft.  high ;  and  there 
are  some  of  the  same  age,  but  rather  higher,  in  the  Hackney  arboretum. 

Geography,  History,  S^c,  In  America,  the  white  cedar  grows  only  in  wet 
grounds  m  the  maritime  districts  of  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  and  Yirginia, 
where  it  nearly  fills  the  extensive  marshes  which  lie  adjacent  to  the  salt  mea- 
dows, and  are  exposed,  at  high  tides,  tu  be  overflowed  by  the  sea.  In  New 
Jersey,  it  covers,  almost  alone,  the  whole  surfiu»  of  the  swamps,  of  which 
the  tupelo  and  red  maple  occupy  the  skirts.  Farther  south,  it  is  mingled 
with  the  deciduous  cypress,  by  which  it  is  at  length  entirely  supplanted. 
In  Lower  Jersey  and  Maryland,  the  swamps  are  accessible  only  during  the 
driest  part  of  the  summer,  and  when  they  are  fit>zen  during  wmter.  The 
trees  stand  so  thick  in  these  swamps,  that  the  light  can  hardly  penetrate 
through  the  foliage ;  and,  under  their  gloomy  shade,  at  every  step,  are  found 
tufts  of  the  dwarf  rhododendron,  a^ea,  and  andromeda,  the  luxuriant 
vegetation  of  which  proves  that  they  delight  in  dark  and  humid  places. 
The  Dismal  Swamp,  near  Norfolk,  m  Vireinia,  is  covered  with  the  white 
cedar  and  the  deciduous  cypress ;  the  cedars  being  in  the  centre  of  the 
swamp,  and  the  cypresses  on  the  mai^n.  The  white  cedar  was  introduced 
into  England  by  Peter  Collinson,  in  1736;  and,  though  it  is  not  so  frequent 
in  collections  as  the  common  cypress,  it  is  still  to  be  met  with  in  the  prin- 
cipal nurseries.  The  tree  at  Pain's  Hill,  which  is  in  deep  sandy  loam,  snows 
that,  if  not  common  in  the  climate  of  London,  it  is  not  because  it  will  not 
thrive  there. 

Propertiet  and  Uses,  ^c.  The  wood,  on  account  of  its  lightness,  and  its 
power  of  resistine  alternations  of  dryness  and  moisture,  is  in  common  use,  at 
Baltimore  and  Philadelphia,  for  shingles,  which  are  cut  transversely  to  the 
concentric  circles,  and  not  parallel  to  them  like  shingles  of  the  deciduous 
cypress.  They  are  from  2  n.  to  2  ft.  3  in.  long,  from  4  in.  to  6  in.  broad, 
and  3  lines  thick  at  the  larger  end.  At  Baltimore,  they  are  commonly  called 
juniper  shingles,  and  are  there  preferred  to  those  of  the  deciduous  cypress, 
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as  they  are  larser,  and  free  from  the  defect  of  splitting  when  nailed  upon  the 
rafters.  The  bouses  of  Philadelphia,  Bdtimore,  and  New  York  are  covered 
with  them ;  and  large  quantities  are  exported  to  the  West  Indies.  The 
shingfes  of  the  white  cedar  are  much  more  durable  and  secure  from  worms 
than  those  of  the  white  pine,  generally  lasting  from  30  to  35  years.  The 
wood  is  also  considered  well  adapted  for  joinery  and  for  household  utensils. 
In  Philadelphia,  there  is  a  distinct  class  of  mechanics,  called  cedar  coopers, 
who  make  pails,  wash-tubs,  chums,  &c.,  of  the  wood  of  this  tree,  for  both 
the  domestic  and  the  foreign  markets.  These  utensils  are  held  together 
with  hoops  made  of  young  cedars  stripped  of  their  bark,  and  split  down  th^ 
middle.  In  some  places,  the  sides  of  fishing-boats  are  covered  with  white 
cedar  clap-boards,  which  are  preferred  to  those  of  the  deciduous  cypress,  a» 
bdng  lighter,  more  durable,  and  less  liable  to  split.  The  wood  makes  excel- 
lent sounding-boards  for  pianofortes ;  and  casks  formed  of  it  are  found  better 
than  anv  others  for  preserving  oils.  The  young  wood  makes  an  excellent 
charcoal  for  gunpowder ;  and  the  smoke  of  the  seasoned  wood  affords  a  beau- 
tiful lampblack,  which  weighs  less,  and  is  more  intensely  coloured,  than  that 
obtained  from  any  species  of  pine.  When  employed  as  fence-wood,  the  raib 
of  young  trees,  either  entire,  or  split  down  the  middl^  and  deprived  of  their 
bark,  last  from  50  to  60  years.  In  England,  the  white  cedar  is  only  planted 
as  an  ornamental  shrub  or  low  tree ;  in  Scotland,  it  is  rather  tender ;  and  in 
die  climate  of  Paris  is  rare,  seldom  rising  above  5  fl.  or  6  f%.  high,  and  re- 
quiring protection  during  winter.     In  Germany,  it  is  a  green-house  plant. 

Propagation  and  CuUvre,  Cones  are  sometimes  imported,  and  the  seeds 
may  be  sown  early  in  spring,  and  treated  in  all  respects  like  those  of  Cupres- 
sus  sempervirens :  it  may  also  be  propagated  by  cuttings ;  and,  in  the  London 
nurseries,  it  is  sometimes  raised  b^  layers.  It  would  probably  attain  a  much 
larger  size  than  it  generally  does  m  England,  if  planted  in  a  moist  soil,  more 
analogous  to  that  m  which  it  b  found  in  its  native  habitats ;  at  the  same 
time,  as  our  summers  are  far  from  being  so  warm  as  those  of  Maryland  and 
Vii^nia,  it  is  not  likely  that  it  would  succeed  in  swamps  in  England  so  well 
as  it  does  in  those  countries ;  because  the  average  of  cold  and  moisture  and 
warmth  must  necessarily  be  materially  different.  In  deep  sandy  soils,  as  is 
proved  bv  the  tree  at  Pam*s  Hill,  it  not  onljr  grows  luxuriantly,  but  ripens  its 
wood,  which  it  would  probably  not  do  in  Britain,  if  grown  in  a  swamp.  Price 
of  plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  5«.  each ;  at  BoUwyller,  1  franc  50  cents; 
and  at  New  York,  25  cents. 

^  3.  C.  LUSiT ARNICA  Tounu    The  Cedar  of  Goa,  or  Portuguese  Cypress. 

UaUifleaiion,    Tourn.,  £67.;  WUM.  S».  FL,  4.  pi  511.;  Mill.  Diet,  NaS.:  Du  Ham.  Atb.,  I. 
p.  19&  J  LMBbk  Pin.,  ed.  2.,JL  t  65. ;  Law«.  Han.,  p.  391. ;  Lmld.  Cat,  «d.  im 


Engra»(ng9,     L*H€riL  Stirp.  Not.,  t  a ;  Lamb.  Pin.,  L  6& ;  N.  Du  Ham,  3.  t  S. ;  our  ;^.  8388. ; 
and  the  plate  of  tills  tree  in  our  lak  Volume. 

Spec,  Char,,  S^c,  Branches  flexuose,  spreading;  branchlets  quadrangular. 
Leaves  imbricated  in  4  rows,  acute,  keeled,  glaucous,  adpressed.  (Lamb, 
Pin,)  A  tree ;  a  native  of  Goa,  in  the  East  Indies,  oaid  to  have  been 
introduced  in  1683. 

Detcription,  S^c,  A  branchy  tree,  attaining,  in  its  native  country  and  in 
Portugal,  the  height  of  50  it,  and  upwards  :  branchlets  scattered,  irregular, 
flexuose,  and  spreading :  branchlets  mcurved,  very  numerous ;  quadrangular 
when  young,  thickly  covered  with  leaves;  roundish  when  old.  Leaves  scale- 
like, somewhat  stem-clasping;  broad  at  the  base,  attenuated  upwards, 
awl-shaped,  remaining  on  very  long;  when  young,  imbricated  in  4  rows, 
glaucous,  marked  on  the  bacK  lengthwise  with  a  concave  resinous  gland; 
when  old,  somewhat  distant,  scarcely  imbricated,  rigid  afterwards,  withered 
and  brownish.  Male  catkins  numerous,  ovate,  obtusely  8-angled,  terminal, 
solitary,  yellowish,  2  lines  long;  scales  about  20,  convexo-concave,  yellow, 
greenbh  externally  at  the  apex.    Female  catkins  solitary,  surrounded  by  the 
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leaTca;  detiressed,  minute.  Codm  ovate-globote,  rou^ish,  rauricate,  about 
the  size  oTb  aloe,  covered  with  a  my  powder,  Srales  S-ansled;  muerM 
elongated,  refleied.  Seeda  yellowiaB.  (lAtTob.)  Thii  apedes  forms,  in  the 
climate  of  London,  a  rwiBirtabty  handaome  low  tree,  with  ^reading  branchei, 
■omewhat  penduloua,  and  covered  with  fine  Raucous  foliage.  It  is,  howerer, 
rather  acarce ;  and  almoat  the  oaiy  apedmena  that  are  to  be  met  with  in  the 
ndghboiurfaooil  of  London  are  in  the  Horticultural  Society'*  Gardeti,  and  at 
Puraer'a  Croaa ;  at  both  which  placea  it  la  upwards  of  12  ft.  high,  afier  being 
IS  year*  planted.  Tbe  largest  specimen  which  we  have  heard  of  ia  in  Ire- 
land, at  Oriel  Temple,  the  seat  of  Lord  Viacount  Perrerd,  the  history  of 
which  haa  been  given  at  p.  109.,  and  which  was,  in  IS34, 38  ft.  hi^,  after  being 
£4  years  planted.  There  is  another  fine  tree  in  the  nuraetr  of  Mr.  Ho<^ai, 
at  Dimganatown,  near  Wicklow  (see  p.  1 16.),  which,  after  being  5i  yean 
planted,was20ft.hi^,   FromBay^s  J>f(#rt,  asquoteiin  the^orfiu  f 


be  tree  uipears  to  have  been  introduced  into  England  by  Bishop  Compton, 
1  1683;  but  it  still  continues  rare.  Mr.  Lambert  had  a  tree  in  his  conserva- 
tory at  Boyton,  which  produced  "  hundreds  of  conea,  when  not  more  than 
lift,  high."  In  Miller's  time,  there  were  specimens  of  it  in  different  gardens; 
but  most  of  them  were  killed  by  the  severe  ftoatacrf'  1740  and  1T68.  Accord- 
ing to  Brotero,  it  has  beeu  long  in  cultivation  in  Portugal,  where  it  grows 
much  faster  than  the  common  cypress.  The  tree  is  abundant  at  BuBsaco, 
near  Coimbra,  in  Portugal,  whence  cones  might  be  Imported,  and  thus  eo 
fine  a  tree  rendered  frequent  in  collections.  Its  aeeds  may  be  treated  like 
those  of  the  white  cedar;  or  it  may  be  propagated  by  cuttu^,  treated  like 
those  of  Tliilja.  Judging  from  the  two  very  handsome  trees  in  the  Horticul- 
tunil  Society  B  Garden,  and  that  at  Purser's  Cross,  it  ^ws  luxuriantlv  in  a 
deep  loamy  soil.  In  the  climate  of  Edinburgh,  it  requires  protection  auring 
winter ;  and  at  Paris  it  is  kept  in  the  conservatory.  Price  of  planta,  in  the 
London  nurseries,  !«.  6d.  each. 


i  i.  C.  torvlo'ba  Lamb.    The  Bkotan,  or  twisted,  Cypresa. 

aumemUim.    I^mb.  Pin,  ed  1.,  £.  No.  A  j  D.  Don  ta  FnidnauM  NiHlMMy^  ^  ». ;  W.  &  Webb 
In  Cm.;  Bur)*  llliut. 
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^c.    CAar.,    ^c.    Leaves   ovate-obtuse,  imbricated  in  4   rows.     Oalbului 
globose,  pedicellate.     Scales  bossed.     BranchleCs  rouad,  knotted,  divari- 
cate, crowded,  spreading.  (Lamb.  Pin.,  ii.  No.  59.)     A  tree,  a  native  of 
Nepal,  on  the  Bhotan  Alps.    Introduced  in  1824;  flowering  iu  April. 
Deicription,  ifc.     A  beautiful,  pyramidal,  much-branched,  evergreen  tree 
covered  with  a  brown  bark,    firHUches  crowded,  ascending  ;  branchlets  much 
crowded, roiind,divaricate, spreading, knotted.  Sin.  to  6 in.  long,  very  closelv 
imbricated  with  leaves.    Leaves  small,  ovat&obtuse,  convex,  smooth,  iuibn- 
CBted  in  4  rowa,  adpresoed,  green;  adult  ones  persistent,  and  blling  off. 


with  the  bark.  Ortly  young  male  catkins  seen:  then  niunerous  on  the 
summit  of  the  smaller  branchlets,  dub-ahaped,  tetragonal,  imbricated.  Gal- 
bulus  globoBe,  on  a  very  short  scaly  pedicel,  piuJi-bTack,  of  a  glaucous  hue ; 
icalM  trapezoidal,  bossed  m  the  middle,  thick,  woody.  (Lamb.)  Found  by 
Dr.  Royle  on  the  ftmalayas,  at  11,500  ft.  abore  the  level  of  the  sea;  akob 
Kunawar,  on  the  borders  of  Chinese  Tartary.  Seeds  were  sent  to  England 
in  1824,  Md  again  in  1830,  by  Dr.  Wallich  ;  and  there  is  a  plant  in  thellM^ 
tuniltural  Society  s  Garden,  which,  6  years  planted,  is  now  6  ft.  high.  There 
are  also  young  plants  m  the  Fulham  and  several  other  London  nurseries ;  in 
the  pinetum  m  the  Chester  Nursery,  and  in  that  at  EIraston  Castle.  As  it 
appears  tolerably  hardy,  and  is  very  handsome,  it  well  dewrves  a  place  in 

1  5.  C.  pb'ndula  Tfcuii.    The  weeping  Cypress. 

"i^S^.^TXU  "^'  ''«^:  "^-  *P1-.*  pSlli.,8.«.nL  BDl™.,».p.i» 
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^jfmmwme.    n.mon.t[ttmpf:  Aiiutm.,  p.  883. 

Engraoimtt,    Lamb.  Pin.,  ed.  8.,  t.  66. ;  Staunt  Emban.,  t.  41. ;  oar  fig.  i3S2.  to  our  utual  Mue ; 
figf.  233&  of  the  natural  lise  j  and^i;;.  £3Si.  showing  parta  of  the  shooto  magnified 

Spet.  Cktar.,  ^e.  Branchleti  8.^ge<l,  leaiy ;  the  oldeit  very  long,  pendulous ; 
the  younger  short,  alternate,  8-rowed,  spreading.  (.Lamb.)  A  tree,  with  a 
lai^  expanded  head.  Branches  dichotomous,  loose,  leafless,  much  divided  : 
branchlets  long,  compressed,  pendulous,  closely  covered  with  leaves ;  again 
divided,  secondary  branchlets  short,  spreading.  Leaves  imbricated  in  4  rows, 
rather  stera^lasplng,  and  triquetrous ;  keeled,  adpressed.  Hale  catkins 
numerous,  ovate,  more  than  one  line  long,  solitary  on  the  apex  of  the 
branches,  sessile ;  female  depressed,  surrounded  by  spreading  leaves,  termi- 
natins  the  very  short  inferior  branchlets.  Cone  brownish,  about  the  siae 
of  a  sloe.  Scales  ^.angled;  mucros  obtuse.  Seeds  yellowish.  {Lamb.)  A 
tree,  a  native  of  China,  said  to  have  been  Introduced  in  1808,  but  re. 
spcctins  which  we  know  nothing  with  certainty.  The  pendulous  cypress, 
or  TTit^  at  Chelsea,  and  In  tht  Kew  arboretum,  may  possibly  be  the  sai^e  as  Thuoberg's  plant. 

App.  i.     Kinds  qfCuprestus  of  which  there  are  Plants  in  British 
Gardens^  but  of  which  vefy  little  is  known, 

C.  horiaontdUt  Audibert  This  plant  has  been  already  referred  to,  p.  946&,  as  being  conridered  by 
some  to  be  the  tame  as  the  spreading  variety  of  C.  sempervlrens ;  ana  by  othecs,  m»  a  distinct  q>ecies. 
As  it  has  produced  cones  exactly  resemUing  those  of  C.  sempervlrens,  we  have  no  doubt  of  its  being 
only  the  spreading  variety  of  that  species.  The  tree  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  received 
from  Audibert  in  1825,  Is  now  6  ft.  nigh,  of  vigorous  growth,  and  with  spreading  branches. 

C  expdnta  Audibert,  ?  C  expAnsa  Hort  Par.  l%e  tree  received  from  Audibert's  Nunery  at 
Tarascon  in  18S4,and  now  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  was,  in  18S7,Sft  high.  TbeC. 
exp4nsaof  the  Hort  Par.  is  C.  s.  horisontilis. 

C.  PoihergiU\  Lee.  A  plant  under  this  name  is  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  which  was 
received  from  the  Hammersmith  Nursery  in  1834.    It  is  now  S  ft.  high,  and  is  found  rather  tender. 

C.  tkurifera.  A  plant  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  bearing  this  name,  is  (»ly  a  few 
inehet  high. 

C.  Ttmrm^fiMiX  Audibert.  The  |dant  bearing  this  name  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Oaxdcn, 
received  from  Audibert  in  1834.  is  S  ft.  high. 

C.  bacctfdrmu  Willd.    A  hardy  tree,  20  ft.  high.    Introduced  in  1818. 

C.  mustrdiit  Pen.    A  shrub,  with  slender  branches,  a  native  of  New  Holland,  and  rather  tender. 

Before  anything  can  be  determined  with  certainty  respecting  the  above  kinds,  they  must  have 
produced  fhiit ;  and,  consequently,  several  years  must  elapse.  Most  of  them  are  probably  only 
synonymes  to  species  of  Oipr^ssus  above  described,  or  of  some  of  the  kinds  of  Junipcrus  whidi  wUi 
hereafter  be  given. 

App.  ii.     Kinds  qfCttpressus  not  yet  introduced, 

C.  nooOcatinds  Lamb.  Branrtilets  tetragonal  Leaves  broad.ovate,  acute,  convex  on  tke 
back,  imbricated  in  4  rows,  adpressed.  Galbulus  globose,  almost  scasile.  Scales  bossed,  smooth* 
(LajR&  Ptfi.,  ii.  Na  60.)  A  tree.  Branches  round,  spreading,  scaly  from  the  withered  leaves, 
covered  with  a  brownish  bark.  Branches  numerous,  somewhat  distant,  tetragonal,  short,  spreadinf. 
Leaves  broad-ovate,  acute,  very  thick,  glabrous,  shming,  closely  adpressed,  imbricated  in  4  rowi, 
convex  on  the  back ;  adult  ones  shortly  awl-shaped  at  the  apex.  Oalbulus  globose,  lateral,  the  aiae  of 
a  wild  cherry,  covered  with  a  glaucous  hue,  on  a  very  short  scaly  footstalx,  similar  to  a  branchlet ; 
aeales  trapesoidal,  peltate,  smooth,  bossed  in  the  centre.  (Lamb.)  Discovered  by  Mr.  Menkes,  in 
Nootka  SSound,  on  the  north-west  coast  of  North  America. 

C.  Jap&mca  Thunb.  Jap.,  p  866.,  ^VUld.  Sp.  PL,  4.  p51&,  Lin.  Supp.,  p.  421.  Leaves 4-rowcd, 
compressed,  furrowed,  decurrent  {nrntb.} 

Genus  XII. 


m 


TAXO'DIUM  Rich.    The  Taxodium,  or  Deciduous  Cypbess.    Ian.  Sytt. 

Mon(£*cia  Monadeiphia. 

Identifleatiam.    Rich.  Conif.,  p.  US. ;  Lamb.  Pin.,  ed.  2.,  2. 
Summtfmei.    Clipr6s«us  JL.,  Schub^rtia  Mirb.,  Condyloc&rpus  Sali^. 
Deriaatkm.    From  taxut,  the  yew,  lAid  eidoSf  like ;  the  trees  resembling  the  yew. 

Description.  Lofty,  deciduous,  and  evergreen  trees,  natives  of  the  southern 
part  of  North  America ;  separated  from  the  genus  Cupr^ssus,  principally  be- 
cause the  male  catkins  are  disposed  in  loose  spreading  bunches,  instead  of 
being  solitary  and  terminal ;  and  because  the  female  cauins  are  roundish  and 
scaly,  like  the  male,  and  each  scale  has  only  2  perfect  flowers.  The  genus  is 
also  distinguished  by  the  embryo  having  from  5  to  9  cotyledons.  The  species 
are  generuly  propagated  by  seeds,  and  the  varieties  by  cuttbgs  or  layers. 
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t  I.  T.  Oi'^TICBVn  Rich.     The  Wo-ranked-Jemtd  Tuodium,  or  Dedduoat 
Ct/preu. 

litrnMcaUim.    Rich.  In  Ann.  Uu,  id  |Il  398.  i  H^m.  nir  la  Conlf,  n  53.  lU ;  LwBb.  Via. 

St/Kimtima.  Cuprtnui  dMkchi  Ut.  So.  R.,  l«i.,  HorL  Cllf.,  p.  W9..  Cram.  Virg.,  p.  IM., 
Viili.  fl.  Bar.  AmiT.,  «.&«&,  .^rA,  S.  n  t,  W.  ^■nr.  M.,  3.  p.  19T..  /^nl  n:  .Our.  Si^., 
i.  p.  fiiS.,  Z.«M.  Oif,,  td.  &«;  C.  uwrietnm  (U,  UioL,  r.  p.  11.  i  C.  TlTglnlliu  Cdmm.  /br(., 
I.  )il11&,  i>Ai*.  .<Aii.,  p.  ISSj  SchuMrU^  dlitlehl  Utri.,  Lama.  MmL,  p.  309.)  UU  CTprHl, 
CjFpTsi,  ^nvrr. :  Crprti  de  I'Am^hque,  Crprtt  cJiAute,  Pr.  i  iw«riri1lH  Cn>nu«  ^f*. 

Bmtntlnti.  Rich.  Conit,  t,  10.  i  Htcbi.  Arb.,  3.  t.  1.,  Nonh  Kmn.  Sil.,  i ;  Catnb.  Cu.,  I.  11. ; 
Gmm.  Han.,  l.t.SB;  Plak.  Ahu.,  t  SS.  t  & ;  Umb,  Ptn.tH  t.,t.  fa;  our ./^.  8339. i  UKJ  thu 

^wc.  C:6ar^i)-c.  Leaves  S-rowed,  flat,  deciduoue.  Malulowers  leaflesa  and 
psnicled.  Conn  somewhat  globose.  (_fViffd.)  A  imty  deciduous  tree; 
«  DBtiTC  of  North  America.     latroduced  before  1640. 


tT.d.  I  paleiu  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  ed.  8..  v.  p.  383.  —  Leases  appro ximnte, 
and  strictl;  2-rowed.     This  is  the  mott  common  lorm. 

It  T.d.2  nataiu,  1.  c. ;  T.  d.  p£ndula  Loud.  Hort.  Brit. ;  the  Ions-leaved 
deciduous  Cj'presB ;  hat  the  leavea  much  longer  and  drooping,  but 
ntve  remote  and  thinner.  There  is  a  tree  of  this  variety  in  Lod- 
digei's  arboretum,  of  which  fi^i.  8336.  and  S337.  are  portraits ;  ^g. 
S336.  being  taken  when  the  IronJs  or  deciduous  shoots  are  first 
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developed  in  June,  when  tbef  have  the  tortuou*  curiy  ippeannce 
shown  in  the  figure;  and  fig.  2337.  showing  the  fronds  hill;  ex- 
panded, as  they  appear  in  Au^L     A  i 
Bpecimen  of  the  early  shoota  w  shown 
more  in  detail  in  j^.  8338.     There  i«  a 
tree  of  this  variety  at  Hendon  Rectory, 
which,ia  lB37,wu  15ft.high.     There 
are   also    fine    specimens   at   Messrs. 
Loddiges's,  in  the  Horticultural    So- 
ciety's Qarden,  and  more  eapecially  at 
White  Knights. 
1  T.d.i  excehum  Booth. — There  is  a  plant 

of  this  variety  in   the  Horticultural   Sodety'a  Garden,  which,  w 


n  8  years  old,  was  2  ft.  high. 
u,  T.  b"    ■         "  ■    ■  ~ 


i  T.  d.  A  mhiu,  t.  sininse  A'oiifW?.  — There  is  atxeein  the  Horticul- 
tural Society's  Garden,  which  was  received  under  this  name  Iron 
M.  Noisette,  and  which,  in  1837,  was  6  ft.  high,  after  having  been 
planted  10  yeara.    How  fur  it  diflers  from  T.  d.  nutans,  or  wbethtf 


rT,  d.  &  :  peitdidtm,  T,  sin^nse  p^dulum  Hurt.  ~  There  is  a  tree 
under  this  name  in  the  Horticultural  Socictv's  Garden,  which  was 
received  from  Mr,   Knight  in   IB27,  and  which  in  1837  was  6  ft. 
high. 
Rtmaiii.     The  deciduous  cypress  is  one  of  those  trees  that  sport  exceed- 
ingly in  the  seed-bed ;  and,  hence,  wherever  a  number  of  them  are  found 
growing  together,  scarcely  any  two  appear  to  have  precisely  the  same  habit 
Thii  is  striKingly  the  case  at  White  Knights,  where  thereare  several  scores  of 
trees,  presenting  a  variety  of  fonns  and  foliage  almost  as  great  as  their  number. 
They  may  all,  however,  as  well  as  those  enumerated  in  the  above  list,  be 
reduced  to  the  following  four  forms.     1.   The  species,  having  the  branches 
horizontal  or  somewhat  inclined  UDwards.  2.  T.d.  pendulum, with  tfaebranehcs 
pendulous.  3.  T.  d.  nutans,  with  tnebrancheshorizontal,  and  the  voungshoots 
of  the  year  pendulous  ;  the  leaves  being  twisted  and  campressed  round  them 
in  the  cnrly  part  of  the  season,  but  fully  expanded,  like  tnose  of  the  specie)^ 
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towards  the  autumn.  Most  of  these  shoots  have  their  points  killed  every 
winter,  and  many  of  them  are  entirely  destroyed.  4.  T.  d.  tortudsum  pen- 
dulum, with  the  leaves  on  the  young  shoots  tortuous,  and  the  branches  pendu* 
lous.  There  is  a  very  elegant  soecimen  of  this  tree  at  White  Knights.  With 
respect  to  the  T.  sinense  of  cultivators,  we  have  not  been  able  to  discover  in 
what  it  difiers  from  T.  nilltans. 

Description,  A  tree,  in  North  America,  120  ft.  high.  Trunk  very  thick, 
often  from  25  ft.  to  40  ft.  in  circumference  at  the  base.  Branchlets  very 
slender,  elegantly  pinnate,  baric  brownish.  Leaves  pectinate  and  distichous ; 
spreading  horizontally,  from  being  twisted  at  the  base ;  linear,  mucronulate, 
fut,  1-nerved  (nerve  somewhat  depressed  above) ;  glabrous  on  both  sides, 
light  green ;  margins  acute,  exterior  somewhat  convex,  ^  m.  or  more' in  length, 
about  1  line  broad.  Male  catkins  roundish,  in  a  racemose  panicle ;  scales 
very  short,  obtuse,  concave,  keeled,  membranaceous  on  the  margin.  Galbulus 
roundish  or  roundish-oval,  of  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg.  The  tree,  though 
pyramidal  in  form  when  it  is  young,  yet,  when  full-grown,  has  a  spreading 
broad  head,  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  that  of  an  old  cedar  of  Lebanon. 
There  are  bu^  few  trees  in  Britain  which  have  assumed  this  character ;  but, 
according  Michaux,  it  is  common  in  the  swamps  of  America;  and  it  has  also 
begun  to  show  itself  in  some  of  the  old  trees  at  Whitton  and  Syon.  The 
bark  of  trees  which  grow  near  the  natural  beds  of  the  rivers,  and  are  half  the 
year  surrounded  with  water  to  the  height  of  S  ft.  or  4  ft.,  is  lighter-coloured 
than  that  of  trees  which  stand  in  places  which  the  waters  do  not  reach ;  the 
wood,  also,  is  whiter,  less  resinous,  and  less  heavy.  These  are  called  white 
cypresses.  The  others,  of  which  the  bark  is  browner,  and  the  wood  heavier, 
more  resinous,  and  of  a  duskier  hue,  are  called  black  cypresses ;  whence  we 
have,  in  some  catalogues,  T.  d.  nigrum ;  but  this  name  we  have  not  given  in  our 
list  of  varieties,  as  it  is  obviously  only  that  of  a  variation.  The  wood  is  fine- 
grained, and,  after  being  for  some  timeexposea  to  the  light,  becomes  of  a  reddish 
colour :  it  possesses  great  strength  and  elasticity,  and  is  lighter  and  less  re- 
sinous than  that  of  the  pines.  It  has  also  a  greater  power  of  resisting  heat 
and  moisture.  The  foliage  is  open,  light,  and  of  a  fresh  aereeable  tint ;  each 
frond,  or  young  shoot,  is  4  in.  or  5  in.  long,  and  consists  of  two  parallel  rows 
of  leaves  upon  a  common  stem.  The  leaves  are  small,  fine,  and  somewhat 
'  arched,  with  the  convex  side  outwards.  In  the  autumn,  they  change  from  a 
light  ^reen  to  a  dull  red,  and  soon  after  fall  ofi*.  The  deciduous  cypress  blos- 
soms m  Carolina  about  the  1st  of  February.  The  male  catkins  are  produced 
in  flexible  pendulous  aments,  and  the  female  in  very  small  bunches.  The 
cones  are  about  as  large  as  the  point  of  the  thumb,  hard,  roundish,  and  of  an 
uneven  surface.  The  seeds  are  small,  ligneous,  and  of  irregular  shapes,  with 
a  cylindrical  kernel :  they  are  ripe  in  October,  and  retain  their  productive 
power  two  years.  (Lamb.,  ibf>c^.,and  obs.) 

The  deciduous  cypress,  in  America,  attains  its  largest  size  in  the  swamps  of 
the  southern  states  and  the  Floridas,  on  the  deep  miry  soil  of  which  a  new  layer 
is  every  year  deposited  by  the  floods.  These  trees,  which  are  sometimes  40  ft. 
in  circumference  at  the  base,  are,  however,  always  at  least  three  times  as  thick 
there  as  they  are  in  any  other  part  of  the  trunk.  The  base  is  usually  hollow  for 
three  quarters  of  its  bulk ;  ana  its  surface  is  longituctinally  furrowed  with  deep 
tortuous  channels.  In  consequence  of  the  hoUowness  and  comparative  worth- 
lessness  of  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk,  the  negroes  raise  themselves  on  scaf^ 
folds  5  ft.  or  6  fi.  from  the  ground,  when  the  trees  are  to  be  felled,  in  order  to 
cut  oflPonly  the  sound  part  of  the  tree.  The  roots  of  large  trees,  particularly  in 
situations  subject  to  inundation,  are  charged  with  conical  protuberances,  com- 
monly from  1  ft.  6  in.  to  2  ft.  high,  and  sometimes  from  4  ft.  to  5  ft.  in  thickness  : 
they  are  always  hollow,  smooth  on  the  sur&ce,  and  covered  with  a  reddish  bark, 
like  the  roots,  which  they  resemble  also  in  the  softness  of  their  wood.  Michaux 
says  that ''  no  cause  can  be  assigned  for  their  existence :  they  are  peculiar  to  the 
deciduous  cypress,  and  begin  to  appear  when  it  is  only  20  ft.  or  25  ft.  high.  They 
are  made  use  of  by  the  negroes  for  bee-hives."    He  adds  that  they  exhibit 
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no  signs  of  vegetation,  and  that  he  has  never  succeeded  in  obtaining  shoots 
from  them  by  wounding  the  surface,  and  covering  them  with  earth.    These 
facts  are  confirmed  by  Dupratz,  the  author  of  Voyage  a  la  LouitUme,  who 
says  that  he  has  seen  protuberances  which  had  grown  up  from  the  roots  of 
deciduous  cypresses  after  they  had  been  cut  down,  in  the  form  of  a  su£ar-loa( 
to  the  height  of  10  ft.,  being  a  fourth  part  as  broad  as  they  were  high,  and 
without  having  ever  produced  either  a  root  or  a  shoot.    Bosc,  who  mentions 
this  on  Dupratz's  authority,  doubts  the  accuracy  of  his  observation,  and  says 
that  he  never  saw  these  protuberances  of  more  than  1  ft.  in  hdght.    Flint, 
in  his  Geognphy  and  Hittory  of  the  Western  States,  mentions  these  '*  curiously- 
shaped  knobs,    which,  he  says,  are,  in  America,  commonly  called  "  cypress 
knees;"  while  the  hollow  base  of  the  trunk  is  called  **  the  tree's  buttock.** 
"  The  cypress,"  he  says,  *'  loves  the  deepest,  most  gloomy,  inaccessible,  and 
inundatecl  swamps ;  and  seems  to  flourish  where  water  covers  its  roots  more 
than  half  the  year.    When  the  water  rbes  from  8  ft.  to  10  ft.  from  the  over- 
flow of  the  rivers,  the  apex  of  the  tree's  buttock  is  just  on  a  level  with  the 
surface  of  the  water.     It  is  then,  in  many  places,  that  they  cut  it.    The 
negroes  surround  the  tree  in  periogues,  and  thus  get  at  the  tree  above  the 
large  and  broad  buttock,  and  fell  it  with  comparative  ease.    They  cut  off  the 
straight  shaft  as  suits  their  purpose,  and  float  it  to  a  raft,  or  the  nearest  high 
grounds."  (Geog.  and  Hist,,  &c.,  vol.  i.  p.  62.)  The  knees  are  produced  abun- 
dantly by  the  large  trees  at  Syon  and  Whitton,  where  they  rise  upwards  of  1  ft. 
above  the  sur&ce  of  the  soil ;  and  more  than  double  that  height  from  the  roots 
under  water,  in  the  case  of  trees  ^wing  by  the  sides  of  lakes  at  these  places. 
These  protuberances  are  shown  m  the  plate  of  the  full-grown  tree  of  this 
species  m  our  last  Volume.    The  tree  is  of  comparatively  slow  growth  in 
the  climate  of  London ;  and  the  fronds,  or  points  of  the  shoots,  are  Frequently 
killed  back  by  early  frosts.     Nevertheless,  it  attains  the  height,  in  moist 
soils,  of  5  ft.  or  6  ft.  in  6  or  8  years,  and  of  15  ft.  in  12  or  15  years ;  and,  in 
40  or  50  years,  it  is  40  ft.  or  50  ft.  in  height.     The  largest  tree  in  the  envi- 
rons of  London  is  at  Whitton,  where,  in  1834,  it  was  81ft.  high,  with  a  trunk 
5  ft.  in  diameter  at  2  ft.  from  the  ground.   There  are  trees  nearly  70  fl.  high  at 
Syon ;  and  trees  at  Bagshot,  St.  Ann's  Hill,  and  Purser's  Cross  which  nave 
borne  male  blossoms  and  cones.    The  first  tree  on  record  which  bore  cones 
in  England  was  one  at  Wimbledon,  before  1752.  (See  History.^    The  tree 
thrives  well  in  Scotland,  and  also  in  the  climate  of  Paris,  and  in  central 
Germany. 

Geography,  The  deciduous  cypress  is  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Indian  River, 
a  smaU  stream  that  waters  part  of  Delaware,  in  lat.  38°  50',  and  which  may  be 
considered  as  its  northern  boundary.  Hence,  proceeding  southward,it  becomes 
more  abundant  in  the  swamps ;  but,  in  Maryland  and  Virginia,  it  is  confined 
to  the  view  of  the  sea,  where  the  winter  is  milder,  and  the  summer  more 
intense.  Beyond  Norfolk,  its  limits  coincide  exactly  with  those  of  the  pine 
barrens ;  and,  in  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia,  it  occupies  a  great  part  ot  the 
swamps,  which  border  the  rivers  after  they  have  left  the  mountains,  and 
entered  the  low  lands.  In  East  Florida,  the  soil  is,  in  general,  more  uni- 
form; and  here  the  long-leaved  pine  (P.  austrMis)  and  deciduous  cypress 
are  very  abundant;  the  one  on  the  low  grounds,  and  the  other  on  the 
uplands.  The  Mississippi,  from  its  mouth  to  the  river  of  the  Arkansas,  a 
distance  (following  its  windings)  of  more  than  600  miles,  is  bordered  with 
marshes,  which,  at  the  annual  overflowing  of  this  mighty  stream,  form  a 
vast  expanse  of  waters.  In  Louisiana,  those  parts  of  the  marshes  where 
the  deciduous  cypress  grows  almost  alone  are  called  cyprieres  or  cypress 
swamps,  as  those  in  whicn  it  is  mingled  with  the  white  cedar  are  called  cedar 
swamps,  and  they  sometimes  occupy  thousands  of  acres.  In  the  Floridas, 
these  swamps  are  contiguous  to  the  immeasurable  tracts  covered  with  pines, 
and  called  pine  barrens ;  or  with  tall  rank  grass,  and  called  savannahs.  In 
the  midst  of  the  pine  forests  and  savannahs  is  seen,  here  and  there,  a  bog, 
or  a  plash  of  water,  filled  with  deciduous  cypresses,  the  squalid  appearance  of 
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which,  when  they  exceed  18ft.  or  20  ft.  in  heicht,  proves  how  much  they  are 
afiected  by  the  barrenness  of  the  soil.  From  these  particulars  an  idea  may  be 
formed  of  the  situations  and  soils  in  which  the  deciduous  cypresses  are  found, 
over  an  extent  of  more  than  1500  miles,  from  their  first  appearance  in 
the  north,  to  the  Mississippi  Michaux  adds  that  he  has  some  reason  to 
believe  that  the  deciduous  cypress  is  found  as  far  south  as  the  mouth  of  the 
Rio  del  Norte,  lat.  36^;  which,  if  we  measure  the  circuit  of  tlie  Oulf  of 
Mexico,  makes  a  ran^e  for  this  tree  of  more  than  3000  miles.  (AftcAjr.) 

History,  The  deciduous  cypress  appears  to  have  been  introduced  before 
1640;  as  Parkinson,  writing  in  that  year,  speaks  of  it.  "  The  Americane  ci- 
presse  is,  as  it  is  said,  in  sundrie  countries  of  the  North  America ;  its  seed  was 
brought  by  Master  Tradescant  from  Virginia,  and  sown  here,  and  doe  spring  very 
bravely."  (Park.  Tkeat.^  &c.,  p.  1477.)  Miller,  speaking  of  this  tree,  says  : 
^  One  in  the  gardens  of  John  Tradescant,  in  South  Lambeth,  near  Vauxhall, 
is  upwards  of  30  ft.  high,  and  of  considerable  bulk ;  and,  though  in  a  common 
yard  at  present,  where  no  care  is  taken  of  it,  but,  on  the  contrary,  many  hooks 
are  driven  into  the  trunk  to  fasten  cords  thereto  for  drying  clothes,  yet  the 
tree  is  in  great  health  and  vigour,  but  has  not  produced  any  fruit  as  yet, 
which  may  be  occasioned  for  want  of  moisture ;  for  we  often  see  aquatic 
plants  will  grow  upon  a  drier  soil,  but  yet  are  seldom  so  productive  of  either 
flowers  or  miit  as  those  which  remain  growing  in  the  water."  (Diet.,  ed.  1731.) 
In  a  subsequent  edition.  Miller  says  :  "  There  is  also  a  pretty  large  .tree  of 
this  kind  now  growing  in  the  gardens  of  Sir  Abraham  Jansen,  Bart.,  at  Wim- 
bledon, in  Surrey,  which  has  produced  a  great  quantity  of  cones  for  some  years 
past,  which,  in  favourable  seasons,  come  to  maturity ;  and  the  seeds  have  been 
as  good  as  those  which  have  been  brought  from  America.  This  tree  was  trans* 
planted  when  it  was  very  large,  which  nas  stunted  its  growth,"  and  may  have 
thrown  it  into  fruit.  (See  Diet.,  ed.  1752.) 

The  deciduous  cypress  appears  to  have  been  introduced  into  Scotland 
about  1746;  as  Dr.  W{dker,in  1776,  speaks  of  a  fine  tree  of  it  in  the  grounds 
at  Loudon  Castle,  in  Ayrshire,  which,  he  says,  was  then  30  years  old,  and  25  ft. 
high.  This  tree,  he  adds,  was  '*  the  only  considerable  tree  of  the  kind  in  North 
Britain.  It  was  feathered  down  to  the  ground  with  branches ;  and  is,  without 
exception,  the  most  elesant  tree  of  the  kind  to  be  seen  in  our  climate.  It 
used  formerly  to  be  kept  in  the  green-house,  which,  from  this  instance,  appears 
quite  unnecessary,  as  the  tree  has  never  sufiered  in  winter.  It  stood  well 
sneltered,  and  in  a  heavy  clay  soil."  (Euays,&c.,  p.  80.)  Humboldt  mentions 
that  there  are  some  trees  in  Mexico,  which  were  planted  in  the  garden  of  the 
emperor  there,  before  the  Spanish  invasion  ;  and  it  is  probably  to  these  that 
Ward  alludes  in  his  Mexico.  **  The  cypress  of  Montezuma,"  he  says,  ^  stands 
in  the  gardens  of  Chapultipec,  near  Mexico ;  and,  as  it  had  attained  its  frill 
growth  when  that  monarch  was  on  the  throne  (1520),  it  must  now  be  nearly 
400  years  old.  The  trunk  is  41  ft.  in  circumlerence,  and  it  is  so  high  as  to 
appear  slender."  At  Santa  Maria  de  Tula,  in  Oaxaca,  is  a  cypress  93^  ft.  in 
circumference. 

Botanical  History,  Parkinson,  in  1640,  expresses  his  doubts  that  this 
tree  was  not  "  a  true  cipresse,"  and  suggests  that  it  roust  have  been  called 
so  from  the  fragrance  of  the  wood.  It  was,  however,  classed  by  Linnatus, 
and  all  succeeding  botanists,  as  a  Cupr^sus,  till  M.  Richard,  in  tne  Annates 
du  Musee,  tom.  xvL  p.  269.,  constituted  it  a  genus,  under  the  name  of  Tax6* 
dium  ;  which  name  was  applied  from  the  leaves  being  disposed  in  the  same 
manner  as  those  of  the  'yew.  Two  years  afterwards,  M.  Mirbel  and  M. 
Schubert  described  it  as  a  separate  genus,  under  the  name  of  Schubertta 
(Nouv.  Bull,  dela  Soc.  Pkil,,  iii.  p.  123.) ;  but  the  name  of  Taxodiuni  having 
been  applied  first,  and  accompanied  by  a  scientific  description,  necessarily 
takes  precedence. 

Properties  and  Uses,  The  wood  is  universally  employed,  throughout  the 
United  States,  for  the  best  kind  of  shingles ;  and  in  Louisiana  it  is  used 
for  almost  every  other  purpose  to  which  timber  is  applied.     Nearly  all  the 
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houKs  m  Hew  Orleani,  m 
1819,*  Michaux  iDfonni  ua, 
were  of  wood,  and  not  onljr 
the  frame,  biit  the  interior 
work  and  the  < 


wefe,inmoBtcBics,ofcnireu, 
The  ibingtet  made  or  this 
wood  are  aplit  off  parallel  to 
the  concentric  circle*.  At 
Noifollc,  in  VilTinia,  near 
the  Dismal  Swamp,  immense 
quantities  of  shinries  are  made 
both  of  this  wood  and  of  that 
of  the  white  cedar.  Throi^- 
out  the  southern  states,  it  is 
used  for  the  interior  fitting  up 
of  brick  houses,  for  window 
sashes,  and  panels  of  doors 
exposed  to  the  weather ;  and 
cabinet-makers  use  it  for  the 
drawers,  &c.,  of  mahogany 
furniture.  It  has  been  ero- 
plojed,  in  Louisiana,  for  the 
masts  and  sides  of  vessels ; 
and  is  often  used  for  canoes, 
which,  when  fashioned  from  i 
BSingletrunk,andabout30ft.  ' 
long  end  5  H.  wide,  are  light, 
solid,  and  more  durable  than 
those  formed  ofanyother  tree. 
It  makes  excellent  and  very 
durable  posts  for  fences,  and 

Mpea  to  convey  water  under  ground ;  particularly  the  kind  grown  on  dry 
land,  and  called  the  black  cypress,  the  wood  of  which  is  more  resinous  and 
•olid  than  that  of  the  white.  A  resin,  of  an  agreeable  odour  and  red  colour, 
exudea  (roro  the  bark;  but  not  in  sufficient  abundance  to  be  used  forth* 
purposes  of  commerce,  though  more  copious  than  that  of  the  white  cedac: 
the  negroes  prefer  it  to  that  of  the  pines  for  dressing  wounds.  The  proto* 
berancea  formed  by  the  roots,  as  already  observed,  are  used  by  the  n^roes  as 
bee-faivea.  In  England,  the  deciduous  cypress  is  only  valued  as  an  ornamental 
tree;  snd  the  delicacy  of  its  foliage,  and  the  graceful  pendent  dispositioD  of 
hs  lower  branches,  insure  it  a  place  in  every  collection  where  the  soil  is  natu- 
rally moist,  or  where  it  can  be  planted  in  the  vicinity  of  water.  The  noble 
trees  at  Syon  and  Whitton  ere  admired  by  all  who  have  seen  them.  The 
most  graceful  pendent-lnmnched  tree  which  we  have  seen  is  that  at  St.  Ann's 
Hill,  already  mentioned ;  and,  in  the  wood  at  White  Knights,  there  are  above 
a  scoreof  young  trees,  so  different  in  their  foliage,  in  the  fastigiate,  spreading 
or  pendulous  dispositionof  their  branches,  and  also  in  the  twisted  or  fiattenM 
fi-ranked  arrangement  of  the  leaves,  that  each  might  be  considered  as  a  dis- 
tinct variety. 

Sail,  Propagation,  Sfc.  A  rich  moist  soil  is  rehired  to  produce  the  deci- 
duous cypress  of  any  size,  and  it  will  not  thrive  in  elevated  situations.  The 
species  is  increased  by  seeds,  which  are  procured  from  imported  cones :  they 
mav  be  treated  in  all  respects  like  those  of  the  common  evergreen  cypress, 
and,  like  them,  come  up  the  first  year.  The  tree  may  also  be  propagated  by 
cuttings,  put  in  in  autumn,  in  sand  or  heath  soil,  in  the  shade,  and  kept 
moist;  a  practice  which,  Bosc  observes,  is  in  use  in  the  nurseries  at  Orlesns, 
but  not  in  those  at  Paris.  Cuttings  of  the  winter's  wood,  or  of  the  sum> 
mer's  shoots  with  the  leaves  on,  will  root  in  n  vessd  of  water  in  a  very  fiew 
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wedca;  and,  if  an  nch  of  soil  be  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  Teasel,  the 
fibres  will  root  into  it,  and  the  planta  may  be  used  as  if  they  had  been  struck 
in  the  usiisl  manner.    Layers,  put  down  in  mobt  soil,  root  the  first  year. 

SMMfcc  In  the  KrigbtoBTbood  or  L«idnB.  At  WhHbn,  llltSin.  Wgli,  dluiKtR  of  thetrwik 
5  It.  U  1  A.  fton  tlM  irouiHl  i  U  Punn'i  Cmo.  II  li  bnwioi  70  ft  uid  W  ft.  high  (thii  trei  hu 
bun*  amw  ud  iul«  BtoHoiiK)  1  H  Abemni  Prtorr,  it  SUnnm*,  It  U  *ttL  high,  dlwDMiroT  Ih* 
bHdTSft.1  •tMiumllHiU.ltfitSft.  hlfbi  M  Kmnonl,  SO  jtm  planmLIt  !■  tUft.  tilih,  riU. 
■ctaorUielniiik  SltSlD^uidnfUit  hwl  Mft.  (  mt  Gunnenborjr  I'ukltliua.  high,  dwneur 
<rf  tb*  tnnik  Ift.  SbLi  UYoik  Hoiua.  TwlckmhuB,  It  li  .Hit.  high,  dlnemoftliB  tiuok  3ft., 
and  of  tbc  Mad  S!  ft.  i  and  U  Stob  Ihm  *n  mml  rnm  SOB.  U  Ton.  blib,uid,  (owig  othoi,  the 
tnao/  vbtcb  va  bare  glmi  a  ponrall  In  our  tatt  Volimx.  _  IMuth  o(  Londgn.  la  ComsalL  at  Pnrt 
ailiit,80i*an  oluud,ltU5Qft.  high,  dlaBet(TorthaDiinkSft.,aKlortli«li«>d  30ft.  In  Hunp. 
•tali^Maitathririda;*,  IthKft.hlgh,  wttbalnmkSn.tlB.  iBdIUMCcr.  In Surrax, at  SL  Anp^ 
HUL  SS  THII  pUslcd,  It  l>«£  ft.  higb,  dlunatar  oCchg  trunk  a  ft.,  and  or  lb>  had  »  ft.,  bearing  eoiH 
abndantlT.  —  ttonh  or  London.  lu  DRkihirc,  u  Dltton  pHt,U«ianoM,lt  ii80ft.hl|b,wllba 
tranklft.aln.lndlaBct«.  UCubndHitaliiLal Wtapiik,4STewi|>laiiled,ltlioalTe7(t-  btgh. 
Ia£iMii,atHTtindi,ID|rianp(anlcd,iIU  13ft.  blab.  InHaKft>td*hlre,atHineU,llr(an|'antcd, 
ltl>Uft.hl^  IoI>te(tt«ihWalE|irut(iaC>ule,1G;tain[teil(d,Uli)5R.h[gh.  [n9aatilk,at 
Onn  UmiBan,Xjmnf\tn%td,  lti>37tt  hleh,ttiadlaniRn'ii<lfa«lruDklft.iln.,andi<thth(Hl 
IStt.  In  Wintlduhln.alCciniba  AMWT,  ItUiTft.  high,  Ihg  dlunMR  nf  lhEIninkift.3ln.,*iHl 
sr  the  bad  MIL  In  Wonntmhln,  at  Ciaoma, O) ;«n  planted,  It  [> U ft.  bigb,  Iha dlapiMcToT 
the  trunk  Kft.,  and  or  tha  hsadWft  In  Yoibhln,  at  Btudln,  (he  •err  buKlKiine  tree  or  which 
jb.  SS39.  U  ■  portrait, »  ft.  hijb.— Is  BaDOand,  In  Ainbin,  at  fSillann,  90  Tean  planted,  LI  b  W  ft. 
Bl^h_In  Irriuxl,  in  the  eounlTor  Dowo.u  Bauytaadr,  «  ;«n  planted  II  li  lSft.lilgfa.  — In 
Frwt-  Iatbe8alanlcOaTdeDalToulaa,3(l  tcbii  pUnud.ll  bWft.  hlgh.thedirumfciTnceDftba 
(rank  10  ft.  i  la.  On  the  OoTcmnHnt  Fumnf  EtambonllM  ar*  lereial  from  l»  It.  to  70  ft.  blah, 
*Ub  tninki  about  ID  ft.  In  dnunhTeoca  (  and  Hrnal  othart  lalth  minki  from  3  ft.  to  srt.  >n  dr. 
eumftnnce.  At  AnancfaaLia  the  Bolaidc  Oaidan,  W  nv*  old.  It  la  ftmiSO  ft.  toW  R.  high,  the 
dianHler  oTtbelmnk  Ift.  ein.,«Bdor  Ibtb^  WA.  In  Aualrta,  near  Vienna,  at  BrUck  on  the 
Lanha,  30  T«an  lilanled,  II  li  3B It.  hlfb, Ibe  dUmalal  ofthetnnkl  ft.  Sin.,andartbE  hcadlSrt. 
—  in  AuBla,atBeiUn,ai  SaDi  Smid,  IVon  M  to  50  jean  oU,  It  !•  EDfuhlgli,  thadlamHer  of  the 
— "■  '"    —'-•  -he  head  9  ft.  — In  Italf.  In  Lonbudr.  it  Mean,  Mrnri  planted.  It  it  HBIt 

tram-i  BMank  Oaidea,  it'll  190ft.  high,  wllb  a  trunk  ESI  ft'  In  cinairKTeKa, 


Coimnercinl  Slafutict.  Price  of  cones,  in  London,  3*. 
per  quart ;  plants  I*,  each ;  at  Bollwyller,  plants  are  from 
I  franc  to  2  francs;  and  at  New  York,  50  ci    ■ 


JUNI'PERUS  L.     Thb  Juniper,    Lin.  Syt.  Dloe'cia  Monadflphia. 
IdtnlVhaUim.    Lin.  0™..Na  1131,;  Il«leh.,l!M.i  Sctirob.,  ISSB.  [  Oieiin.,  t.  BL  j  Toum. ,  t.I 


1  Lamb.  Tin.,  i. 


Mrui  Tiiatni. ;  Gen«»rier,  Fr.  \ ' 
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DertnaHam,  Fhmi  Jumepntt,  rough  or  rude,  CeU^  the  plants  of  this  genu  beiiig  itiff  •bnifaii  or 
from  JunioreM  pariens,  from  the  young  and  old  leare*  being  on  the  tree  at  the  same  thne,  or  with 
reference  to  the  young  fhiit  being  produced  before  the  old  ftuit  drop*  off 

Description,  Geography,  ^c.     Evergreen  shrubs  and  trees ;  natires  of  Eu- 
rope, Asia,  Africa,  and  America ;  mostly  hardy  in  British  gardens.     The  wood 
of  all  the  species  is  more  or  less  aromatic,  and  very  durable.    The  berries  are 
employed  m  medicine  as  a  diuretic,  and  are  used  in  flavouring  gin ;  but  in 
some  species  the  aromatic  is  united  with  an  acrid  principle,  as  in  the  savin. 
According  to  Royie,  the  berries  of  the  common  juniper  secrete  sugar,  as  well 
as  an  essential  oil.    The  genus  has  a  very  extensive  geographical  range. 
The  common  juniper  Ls  found  in  most  parts  of  Europe  and  North  America; 
and  it  was  also  seen  by  Cant.  Webb  on  the  Neetee  Pass,  in  the  Hinjalayas, 
where  it  is  called  Bilhara,  also  Pudma,  and  Pumaroa  ;  and  by  Mr.  IngMs,  in 
Kunawar.     Here  there  is  also  another  species,  J.  religiosa  Royle  (?  J.  recurva 
Nam,),  called  Oogul  by  the  natives,  and  employed  for  burning  as  incense  in 
their  religious  ceremonies.     The  most  common  species,  however,  in  India, 
is  J,  squamosa  Boyle  (J,  squamata  />.  Don),  occurring  on  such  mountains  as 
Choor  and  Kedarkauta,  as  high  as  1 1,0000:. ;  as  well  as  near  Neetee,  &c  ; 
and  on  Peer  Punjal,  as  well  as  Gk>68ainthan.     In  the  last-mentioned  place, 
J.  recurva  is  also  found.     As  there  is  some  difficulty  in  distinguishing  the 
species,  it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  what  species  is  called  bastard,  or  creeping, 
cedar,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Himalaya  cedar  wood  (Juniperus  excelsa), 
found  in  Gossainthan,  in  Kamaon,  and  on  the  confines  of  Tartary.     This, 
in  its  foliage,  resembles  Cupr^ssus  tonilosa,  specimens  of  which,  indeed,  are 
mixed  with  those  of  J.  excelsa  in  the  East  Indian  herbarium.    The  former 
appears  to  be  the  plant  called  Theloo  by  the  natives,  and  seen  by  Huree  Sing 
between  Sinda  and  Phagoo,  near  a  small  piece  of  water;  and  by  Murdan 
Aly,  a  very  intelligent  plant  collector,  near  Saughee  Re  Ghat,  a  high  bill 
to  the  southward  of  Rol.     It  is  also  found  in  Ksunaon,  near  Neetee,  Sinda, 
and  in  Kunawar.  (Royie  III.)     The  species,  with  the  exception  of  three  or 
four,  which  have  grown  to  some  size,  and  ripened  firuit  in  England,  are 
very  imperfectly  known  to  British  cultivators ;  and,  probably,  some  of  diose 
kinds  wnich  we  have  given  as  distinct  species  may  prove  not  to  be  so. 
We  could  not,  however,  avoid  this,  from  the  impossibility  of  seeing  any 
plants  of  many  of  the  kinds,  but  those  which  were  quite  ^oung.     All  the 
species  are  readily  propagated  by  seeds,  which  retain  their  vitality,  when 
kept  in  the  berry,  for  several  years ;  and,  when  sown,  lie  one  year,  and  often 
two  years,  before  they  come  up.     They  may  also  be  increased  by  cuttings, 
planted  in  sandy  soil,  in  a  shady  situation,  in  the  autumn,  and  covered  with 
a  hand-giass  during  winter ;  or  by  layers. 

Insects,  The  juniper  is  not  much  frequented  by  insects.  Two  species  of 
British  lepidopterous  insects,  however,  derive  their  names  from  feeding  upon 
this  tree;  namely,  Thera  juniperata,  a  very  rare  species  of  Geom^tndse 
(Siepk,  lUusL,  pi.  31.  f.  2.);  and  Anacamnsis  Juniperella  (one  of  the  T^nMds). 
Three  species  of  Linncean  Hemlptera,  also,  are  named  from  their  inhabiting 
this  plant;  namely,  Pent^toma  junip^rina  (one  of  the  field  bugs),  A^phis 
junfperi  (a  species  o^  plant  louse),  and  jThrlps  juniperi;  as  well  as  a  saw-fly 
(  Tenthredo  juniperi).  —  J,  O.  W, 

The  "F&ngi  are  not  very  numerous.  On  the  leaves  of  «/u- 
niperus  communis  are  found  Hysterium  Pin&stri  var. 
Juniperi  Fr»,  Hysterium  ./uniperi  Grev.,  t.  26.,  and  our 
Jig.  2342. ;  and  Podisdma  foliicolum  Berk.  On  the  living 
branches  are  found  Gymnosporangium  Juniperi  Lk,,  and 
Podisoma  Juniperi  communis  Fr.,  which  are  a  kind  of  per* 
ennial  mildew,  resembling  in  structure  Puccini<r,  with  the 
addition  of  copious  gelatine.  On  Juniperus  &ibina  occurs 
Podisoma  Juniperi  &ibinas.  —  M.  J.  B.  ssis 
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j  i.  Oxycedri. — Leaves  spreading  in  the  adult  plants.     D.  Don. 
■  1.  J.  coMMU^Nis  L.     The  common  Juniper. 

.    Lin.  Sp.  Fl,  H70.  i    WUld..  4.  p.  SS3. ;  PL  Br.,  loss.  I  Big.  BdL,  L  1100. 1  Hook. 
WoodT..  t.  95,  f  Mill.  lUurt,,  t  9S.J  Ehr.  PI  Off. +lfl.  i  Engl.  F"      '    "   ""       "    " 


"   "     'MlB.,  HalL  IBU.,i.  p.  31 -  ..   -         ..._._... 


pt.  a.  u.  COS.,  BatA.  Fit;  we.,  Gcr.  En.,  I^.,  JtfnM.  VaisT.,  1.  p,  10)1. 
}e.,  1.  j>.  3i«.  ;  J.  minor  A^  /fUI.,  p  7B.,  Ic,  t  H>  I><>'«i'  Hi^.  P  <n 
i^uU.  Amil,  «.  p.  12-  i  J.  alplM  Clw.  Jftlf..  38.,  J.  Oni.^.  Ub.  9.  p.  3U! 


iiiiVi.    'EngL  Bv 


^pfi?.  CAor.,  ^c.      Leaves  in  threes,  spreading,  mucronate.     Berries  lon^h. 
{tnUd.)    An  evergreen  shrub;  a  native  ofEurope,  North  AiuericB,  and 
Ana;  flowering  in  May. 
Farittiet. 

•  I.e.  I  mt%aTU  Park.  Tbeat,  1020.,  Man.  Mill.,  No.  7. ;  J.  y.  fruticdsa 
SauA,  Pitt.,  p.  48S. ;  J.  c.  ertctis  Purth  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.,  ii.  p.  6«.  — 
Leaves,  according  to  Hajne,  J  in.  in  length.  A  bushy  shrub,  from 
3  n.  to  5  ft.  high ;  but,  in  favourable  situations,  growing  much 
higher.  {WiUd.) 

mj.c.  2  lueeieo  Mart.   Mill.,  Ait,   Hort,  Kew.,  ed.   2.,  v. 
^.^H.iJ.saeacB.MiU.DicL.'SQ.  2. ;  J^.  vuigiris  irbor 
Bauh.;  the  Swedish.or true.  Juniper;  (j^. S343.)has  ^ 
the  leaves    spreading   and   acute,   and   according    to 
Mayne,  I  in.  m  length;   and  the  branches  erect,  with  > 
oblong  fruit.      This  kind  was  supposed  by  Miller  to  . 
be  a  species,  because  he  found  it  always  come  true  from 
seed.     It  genemlly  attains  the  height  of  10  a.  or  12  ft., 
'  and  sometimea  ui  16fc.  or  18ft.     The  branches  are 
more  erect  than  those  of  the  common  juniper;  the 
leaves  are  narrower,  they  end  in  more  acute  points, 
and  are  placed  farther  asunder  on  the  branches;  tbe 
berries  are  also  larger  and  longer.     It  is  a  native  of 
Sweden,  Denmark,  and   Norway,  and  is  in  common 
cultivation  in   British  nurseries.     The  leaves  of  the   , 
plants  in  the   HorticultunU  Society's  Garden,  which 
are  marked  J.  su^ica,  and  also  those  of  the  plants 
that  are  sold  for  that  variety,  or  species  in  the  British  nuraeries,  are 
rather  shorter  than  those  of  the  common  juniper ;  or,  at  all  events, 
not  longer.     Perhaps  the  variety  J.  c.  obldnga,  mentioned  below, 
which  has  leaves  an  inch  long,  and  the  fruit  oblong, 
may  be  the  true  Swedish  Jumper. 

«  J,  e.  3  ndna  Willd.  Sp.  PL,  iv.  p.  854. ;  .1.  communis  0 
Fl.  Br.,  1086.,  Lighlf.,  p.  624.,  £>n.  Sp.  PI.,  1470. ; 
J.  c.  sBxdtiha  Pall.  Rou,  ii.  t.  54^;   J.  No.  166i.  , 
HaU.   Hiit.,  ii.  p.  320. ;   J.  alploa  Ray   Syn.,  444,  ^ 
BauA.  Hut.,  i.  pt.  2.  p.  301.  f.  308,,  Clvt.  Hut.,  p.  38.,  J 
Pann.,  p.  26.  f.  25.,  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  i83S  ;  J.  alpina  \ 
minor  Ger.  Emac,   I3T2. ;    J.  minor  montina,  &c., 
BaiA.  Pin.,  489.,  N'.  Du  Ham.,  vi.  p.  46. ;  J.  akcia. 
Smth  Engl.   Fl.,  iv,  p,  232, ;  J.  sibtrica  Hort. ;  J. 
daiirics,  Hort.;  J.  c    montana  Aii.  Hort.  Kew.,  v. 
p.4l5.;  and   ourjl^.  2344.;  has  the  leaves  broader 
and   thicker,  and  the   &uit   longer,  than   the   spe-  I 

>  J.  c.  4  oiloHga,  J.  abl6nga  Hoii.,  | 

leaves  than  any  other  variety,  l 

There  is  a  large  bush  of  this  variety  in  the  Horticultural  Society's 
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Garden,  which  is  onl;  4  ft.  high,  after  baviag  been  planted  ISyeut, 
and  which  was  received 
from  M.  QodeTro;,  ViUe 
d'Avray,  near  Paris. 


mJ.c.S  o.pmdula.  {fig.  2345)— We  apply  thia  name  to  a  plaqt  at  Kew, 

which   resembles   that  in  the  Horticultural   Society's  Oardeu,  in 

efery  respect,  except  that  the  habit  of  the  main  branches  is  fcsti- 

giate;  and  the   points  of  the  shoots  pendulous.     It  forms  a  rer; 

gracefiil  plant,   about  5  {t.  bi^h. 
a  J.   c.  6  caaadoMi,  J.  canadensis  LoM.  Cat.,  ed. 

1836,  (^.  2347.)  is  a  handsome  vigorous^grow- 

ing  variety,  coming  near  in  foliage  to  J.  c.  ngna ; 

but,  as  we  have  only  seen  a  small  plant  of  it  in 

the   collection   of   Messrs.   Loddiges,  we  are 

unable  to  depict  the  particular  feature  in  which 

it  differs    from    the    species.     In    Lawson's 

Manual,  a  variety  of  this  name  is  referred  to 

J.  virginiana. 
M.J.C.  8  Arft/ua  Punh  Fl  Amer.  Srpt,  II.  6t&,  li  ■  lutln  of 

Nonii  Amcnu,  will  dga  not  gnio  nbori  I  R.  at  E  (I.  ti\tb  i 

«lft.uidluii«R.  lldoeinotippnrtahaTEbHnlnttoiIiiad.  ■ 
Foulblr.lhii  ma;  ba  thi  .7.  ciuuJtetli  of  LaM.  CU,,  NaS.  ibon. 
Other  Variftiei.     In  Loddiges's  Catalogue,  there  are 
J.  cracdvia  and  J.  hibernica,  very  small  plants,   but 
obviously  belonging  to  J.  commitnis.     There  can  be  no 
doubt  of  [his,  though  as  in  the  case  of  J.  c.  canadensis 
in  the  same  collection,  we  cannot  point  out  in  what 
the  difference  consists.     There  are  other  names  cur- 
rent in  the  nurseries,  in  some  of  which  they  are  applied  to  J.  commntlDis,  in 
'  others  to  J.  .^tbina,  and  in  others  to  J.  virgini^a. 
Dacription,  ^c.      The  common  juniper,  in   its  native  habitats,  is  a  low 
shrub,  seldom  rising  more  than  3  ft.  high,  and  sending  out  many   spreaditw 
tough  branches,  which  incline  on  every  side,  and  are  covered  with  a  smooth 
brown  or  reddish   bark,  with  a  tinge  of  purple.     The  bark  of  the  youi^ 
branches  is  green  (  but  that  of  the  trunk  and  old  wood  is  of  a  greyish  brown, 
cracked  and  scaly.      Leaves    narrow,  awl-shaped,  ending  in   acute  points, 
placed  by  threcR  round  the  branches,  [tainting  outwards;  bright  green  on 
one  side,  and  grey  on  the  other ;  continuing  throughout  the  year.     The  male 
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flowers  are  vometiincs  on  the  sanie  plant  with 
tbe  femEiles,  though  at  a  distance  from  them ; 
but  thej  are  common);  dq  diatinct  plants.  Tbe 
female  flowera  are  lucceeded  by  Touudiah  ber- 
ries, which  are  first  green,  but,  when  ripe,  are 
of  a  dark  purjile  or  blackish  blue  colour,  co> 
vered  with  a  bloom.  Tbej  continue  on  tbe 
bush  two  yean,  and  are  sesBile  in  the  axila  of 
the  leaf  es.  They  are  juiceless,  spongy-Reshed, 
and  each  contains  3  stones.  Each  berry  is 
marked  at  (op  with  3  raised  dots  and  a  Storked 
groove,  received  at  bottom  into  a  very  small  star- 
red involucre.  When  planted  in  a  deep  eandy 
loam,  the  common  juniper  will  grow  1511,  or 
1611.   huh,  and  will  form  a  handsome  bushy  ?348 

shrub,    uiffirch  Wood.near  PamiDgham.is  the  juniper  of  which_;!g.  8350.  is  a 
portrait  to  a  scale  of  I  in.  to  tS  ft.,  for  the  drewing  of  which  we  are  indebted 
to  J.  P.  Christy,  Esq.     This  remarkable  tree  is  20  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  ift. 
8  in.  in  circumference  at  the  base,  and  4  (t.  1  in.  at  ^  fl.  from  the  ground.     In 
the  grounds  at  Pain's  Hill  is  a  bush  15  ft.  high,  and  36  h.  in  diameter.     At 
White  Knights,  there  are  several  hundreds  of  plants,  varying 
in  fadght  from  Vtt.ta  12fl. ;   but  the  largest  of  the  species  hi 
England  is  probably  that  at  Wardour  Castle,  whichis  30 II. high. 
Of  the  variety  Jlc  2  suecicB,  there  is  a  specimen  at  Famham 
Castle,  40ft.  high.     The  rate  of  growth  of  the  taller-growiug 
varieties,  in  the  climate  of  London,  is  from  6  in.  to  9  in.  a 
year,  till  the  plants  are  6 fL  or  eft.  high,  after  which  they  j 
grow  more  slowly;  and  their  duration  is  more  than  a  cen-  ' 

Geography.     The  juniper  is  common  in  all  the  northern 
parts  of  Europe,  both  in  fertile  and  barren  soils,  on  hills  and 
in  valleys,  in  open  sandy  plains  or  in  moist  and  close  woods. 
On  the  sides  of  the  hifis,  its  trunk  grows  tall;  but  on  the  j 
tops  of  rock^  mountains,  and  in  bogs,  it  is  onl^  a  shrub.     In 
England,  it  is  found  chiefly  on  open  downs,  in  a  chalky  or 
aandy  soil.     In  tbe  southern  countries  of  Europe,  it  is  less  common,  except  in 
very  elevated  situations.     According  to  Purab,  it  is  found  in  North  America, 
about  rocks,  near  the  lalls  of  rivers,  in  Canada,  and  the  western  part  of  New 
York ;  and  the  variety  /.  c.  depr£$sa  in  the  state  of  New  York,  and  particu- 
larly  in  the  province  of  Maine,  in  rocky  or  gravelly  situations.     The  common 
jumper,  he  adds,  "  may  probably  have  been  originally  brought  from  Europe ; 
but  the  variety,  or,  probably,  distinct  species,  J.  c.  depressa,  seems  to  be 
really  a  native."     {PurA  Ft.  Amer.  Sept.,  ii.  p.  646.)     In  Asia,  the  common 
juniper  was  found  by  Cant.  Webb  iu  Nepal,  and  on  the  Bhotan  Alps.     In  all 
these  countries  it  generally  grows  in  dry  soil,  and  never  attains  a  large  size 
but  in  soils  which  are  dry  and  deep. 

Hittory,  The  juniper  is  mentioned  in  the  B^h,  in  the  ^rat  Book  of 
Kings,  as  the  tree  under  which  the  prophet  Bliiah  took  refuge  in  the  wilder* 
ness  of  Beersheba,  to  avoid  the  persecution  of  iCing  Ahab.  It  was  known  to 
the  Greeks,  who  used  it*  berries  medicinally,  though  they  thought  its  shade 
unwholesome.  Pliny  says  the  juniper  has  the  same  properties  as  the  cedar  ; 
adding  that,  in  his  time,  it  grew  in  Spain  to  a  great  size ;  but  that  wherever 
it  grows  its  heart  is  always  sound.  He  also  says  that  a  piece  of  juniper 
wood,  when  ignited,  will,  if  covered  with  ashes  of  the  same  wood,  keep  on 
fire  a  whole  year.  It  in  mentioned  by  Virgil,  who  says  that  its  shade  is  hurt- 
ful both  to  men  and  corn.  The  species  referred  to  by  the  classical  writers  is, 
in  dl  probability,  not  the  common  Juniper,  h^t  the  nitenician,  or  some  other 
species  of  the  south  of  Europe.  The  botanists  of  the  middle  ages  appear  to 
havohad  a  high  opinion  of  the  virtues  of  the  common  juniper.    Tragus  asserts 
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that  its  berries  will  cure  alldiaeasea ;  and  HHtfaiolui,  that  its  virtues  aie  too  nu- 
merous to  mention.  Turner  snys  that,  in  England,  the  juniper  "  groveth  most 
plenteouslie  in  Kent :  itgroweth,  also,  in  the  hisshoprycheof  DurrBm,  and  in 
NorlhumberUnde,  h  groweth  in  Oermanv  in  greate  plentye,  but  in  no 
place  in  greater  than  a  lyttle  from  Bon;  where,  at  the  time  of  year  the 
feldefareii  fede  only  of  junipers  berriea,  the  people  eate  the  feldelarcs 
undrawen,  with  guttes  end  all,  because  they  are  full  of  the  berriei  of 
iiiniper."  {Kamei  of  Herbei,  Sec,  io[.  25.)  The  Juniper  is  treated  of  at  leD|th 
in  both  Gerard  and  Parkinson,  who  enumerate  a  great  many  virtues  belonging 
to  it.     In  the  Highlands,  it  is  the  badge  of  die  clan  Murray. 

Poetical  Alluatmt,  S/c.  The  ancients  consecrated  thb  shrub  to  the  Furie*, 
and  threw  its  berries  on  the  funeral  pile,  to  protect  the  d^arting  spirit  from 
evil  influences.     They  also  oflered  it  in  sacrifice  to  the  Infernal  Gods,  to 
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whom  they  believed  its  perfume  was  acceptable,  and  burnt  it  in  their  dwell- 
ings to  keep  away  demons.  A  similar  custom  still  prevails,  to  a  certain 
extent,  in  various  parts  of  the  Continent;  where  the  peasants  believe  that 
burning  juniper  branches  before  their  doors  will  prevent  the  incantations  of 
witches,  and  Keep  away  evil  spirits.  It  is  probably  in  allusion  to  this  belief 
that  Sir  Walter  Scott  says,  in  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  — 

**  A  heap  of  wither'd  bought  was  {riled 
or  juniper  and  rowan  wild. 
Mingled  with  shivers  flrom  the  oak. 
Rent  bjr  the  lightning's  recent  stroke:'* 

Properties  and  Uses,    The  wood  is  finely  veined,  of  a  yellowish  brown, 
and  very  aromatic.    It  weighs,  when  dry,  above  42  lb.  per  cubic  foot.    It 
makes  excellent  vine-props,  but  is  generally  considered  too  valuable  to  be 
applied  to  such  a  use,  as,  ft'om  its  beauty,  and  the  high  polish  it  will  take, 
it  IS  employed  for  walkin^sticks,  cups,  and  various  articles  of  turnery.     It 
makes  excellent  fuel,  and  is  used  in  Scotland  and  Sweden  for  smoking  hams. 
The  bark  is  made  by  the  Laplanders  into  ropes.     The  berries  are,  however, 
the  most  useful  product  of  tne  juniper.    Many  kinds  of  birds  feed  on  them ; 
and,  when  burnt,  they  were  formerly  thought  to  possess  the  power  of  prevent- 
ing infection.     They  are,  however,  now  principally  used  in  making  gin,  which 
is  simply  aspirit  distilled  fi*om  corn,  and  flavoured  by  an  infusion  of  these 
berries.     When   crushed   and   distilled,  the  berries  yield  an  essential  oil. 
They  are  used  by  the  peasants,  in  some  parts  of  France,  to  make  a  kind  of 
beer,  which  is  called  genevrette.    For  this  purpose,  they  take  equal  parts  of 
barley  and  juniper  berries,  and,  after  boiling  the  barley  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  they  throw  in  the  juniper  berries.    They  then  pour  the  whole  into  a 
barrel  half  full  of  water,  and  bung  it  closely  for  two  or  three  days ;  after 
which  they  give  it  air  to  promote  termentation.     Some  persons  add  molasses 
or  coarse  suear,  to  make  the  liquor  stronger.     This  beer  is  ready  to  drink  in 
about  a  week,  and  it  is  bright  and  sparkling,  and  powerfully  diuretic.     Apples 
or  pears,  slightly  crushed,  are  sometimes  substituted  for  the  barley  ;  but  the 
liquor  thus  made  is  apt  to  turn  sour,  or  become  vapid,  in  a  short  time.    It 
was  formerly  supposed  that  this  shrub,  when  grown  in  hot  countries,  pro- 
duced the  substance  called  gum  sandarach,  which,  when  powdered,  is  called 
pounce ;  but  it  is  now  discovered  that  this  gum  is  the  produce  of  C411itris 
quadriv41vis  (see  p.  2463.).     The  entire  juniper  bush  was  formerly  much 
employed  in  topiary  worx;   and  Evelyn  mentions   that  his   brother  had 
an  arbour,  which  three  persons  could  sit  in,  cut  out  of  a  single  plant.    This 
arbour  was  7  ft.  wide,  and  1 1  ft.  high.    The  juniper  is  occasionally  still  seen 
in  modem  gardens,  trained  and  clipped  into  tne  form  of  an  open  bowl 
or  goblet.  There  is  a  fine  specimen,  a  bowl,  in  the  wardens  of  Mrs.  Marryatt,  at 
Wimbledon  House,  and  another  in  the  nursery  of  Mr.  Waterer,  at  Knaphill. 
In  France,  being  one  of  the  few  everereen  shrubs  that  will  stand  the  open  air 
in  the  climate  of  Paris,  it  is  often  planted  as  a  screen  to  objects  which  it  is 
desired  to  conceal,  and  trained  and  clipped  into  the  form  of  evergreen  walls, 
called  there  rideaux  de  verdure.    The  low  trailing  varieties  are  well  adapted 
for  covering  rockwork. 

Statistics.  In  Devonshire,  at  Bndsleigfa  Cottage,  18  years  planted,  it  is  16  ft.  high,  diameter  of 
the  bead  10  ft.  In  Surrey,  at  Bagsbot  Park,  IS  years  plantnl,  it  is  15  ft.  high.  In  Wiltshire,  at 
Wardour  Castle,  40  years  planted,  it  is  30  ft.  high,  toe  diameter  of  the  trunk  6  in.,  and  of  the  head 
l£ft.  In  Bedfordshire,  at  Ampthlll,  9S  years  planted,  tt  is  10  ft.  high.  In  Suflbik,  at  Flnborough 
Hall,  40  years  planted,  it  is  16  ft.  high.  In  Yorkshire,  at  Hackress,  40  years  planted,  it  is  IS  ft.  hi|^. 
In  Ireland,  in  King's  County,  at  CharlevUle  Forest,  85  years  planted,  it  is  SO  ft.  high.  lu  France,  in 
Brittany,  at  Barres,  50  years  old,  it  is  y  ft.  high,  and  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  1  ft. :  at  Ayranches, 
in  the  garden  of  M.  Angot,  89  years  planted,  it  is  84  ft.  high.  In  Germany,  in  Bavaria,  in  the 
Botanic  Garden,  Munich,  84  years  planted,  it  is  6  ft.  high.  In  Italy,  at  Monza,  S9  years  planted,  it 
ta  SU  ft.  high. 

J.  e.  S  tuieica.  In  Hampshire,  at  Farnham  Castle^  50  years  planted,  it  is  40  ft  high,  the.  dia- 
meter  ci  the  trunk  8  ft.,  and  that  of  the  space  covered  by  the  branches  80  ft.  In  Sdhvy,  at  Bagihot 
Park,  18  years  planted,  it  is  80  ft.  high.  In  Sussex,  at  Westdean,  14  years  planted,  it  is  17  ft  nigh. 
In  Berkshire,  at  White  KnigbU,  84  years  planted,  it  is  88  ft.  high.  In  Ireland,  in  Louth,  at  Oriel 
Temple,  18  years  planted,  it  is  IS  ft.  high. 

Commercial  Statistict,    Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  are  9d,  each,  and  of 
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a  I(.  6d.  escfa;  at  BoUv^ler,  the  varietiea,  8  tmaa  each.  At  Kew 
York,  plaDts  of  the  Swedish  Juniper,  which  requires  protection  there  dunnp 
winter,  are  50  cents  each. 

■  2,  J.  Oxt'cedrus  L.     The  Sharp  Cedar,  or  broum-ierned,  Juiuper. 

IdnttilkaUM.  Lin  Sp.  PL,  1470.  ;  WiRiL  Sp.,  4.  p.  BS4.  |  iJIn.  DlcL,  g.  p.  825. ;  Dof.  FL  AH.,  1 
p  flO  i  LoU.  Fl.  O.ll.  p  68*.  i  N,  Du  Hun..  8  p  *7. 

Smimvma.  J.  mUar  Cam.  BpU.,  6*.-,  J.  IB.  monipHKailinB  Lai.  Ic,  3. p.  SO. ;  J.  phonlDH, ftt, 
J.  Awl  AM ,  i.  p  277. ;  J.  ni^nr,  ftc.  C,  finmt.,  p.  489..  Tatrw,  Imil ,  589,  Da  Ham.  Jri, 
p  3«  t.  !«(.,  »>«  «'«..  1411  [  CMnii  phniKcw  Watt*.  Ca^..  127.  j  Oif  cednu  Oh.  flitt, 
p.  3&  i  0.  phirnCui  DaL  Pcnpl.,  p  353. ;  tlH  prtekir  C«Ur  i  I*  Cidc,  Pr.  1  SfuiBtae  WhA- 

Efmli)!!.  Du  H>IilATlL,l.Llig,;  N.  Du  HlDL.A  t.  15.  C!.;  MT  Jig.  OSS.  lo  oar  omatiaiiti 
*Dd.lIf.  KSSI.  of  th*  ulunl  ilK. 

Sprc.  CAor.,  ij-c.  Leaves  in  threes,  spreading  mucronate,  shorter  than  the 
berries.  (  Willd.)  An  evergreen  shrub,  native  of  Spain,  Portngal,  and  the 
south  of  France.     Introduced  before  1739;  flowering  in  Hay  and  June. 

Detcription,  Ssc.    A  shrub,  closely  allied  to./,  commilnis, from  10  ft.to  ISft. 
high,  and  feathered  from  theground.     The  branches  are  sraall  ood  taper,  with, 
out  angles.    Berries  very 
,      iarse,  of  a  brownish  red, 
''    and    marked    with    tn-o  i 

white  lines,    lliis  species  ', 
^  issaid  tofonnahandsome 

shrub  when  allowed  suffi-  | 

cient    space;  and  to  be  I 

rather  moretender  than  J. 
gt^.  commiinis.  In  France,  an 

%hJ  essential  oil    is  distilled  I 

from  its  wood,  called  htaie 

S3jl  (fc  code,  which   is   used 

in   veterinary    medicine. 

There  are  small  plants  in  the  Horticultural   Society's  Garden,  at  Kew,  and  at 

a  few  other  places ;  but  we  have  never  been  ^le  to  see  any  abore  I  ft,  in 

•  3.  J.  macroca'rpa  SmiA.     The  large-fruited  Juniper, 
JtfnfitcsOH.    SuiUiliiFlOnK.  Prod.,!.  p.«G3.;rTncinS;1LFLKevaL 
Eitfmbmi.    Lob.  lccn.,E  p.m7l,i  Toum.  1iiit,5a9.ti*DdaurjK.tS5S.ortheiuninlii>t,  [ 

ofilod  UOB  tbe  Afun  of  L'Obel.  > 

Sprc.  Cllar.,  k.     LeAT«  Icmatv,  ■pTeuJlna,  muenjAHle,  thinAT  ItHltd, 

ODC-i>er>«£    Bcnla  t]lt[«lci],  Iudkh  Ihui  th;  leaf  (Srtll*  R.  G'lS.  ! 

fcKlruvbutthe  tanlHiK  twice  u  lurfc,  dllptlc  or  obnritF,  and 
bUdi  BoinHl  with  ■  tMh  bloom.  Thin  i>  i  uKlnicn  tn  Slbthorp'i 
taerturtum.  In  tta*  UmiiHn  Socian.  (Dm  Bam.)  Betilct  h»e  been 
■»■  M  uTbr  tha  Honounbla  W.  toi  SttuinaTi,  udUr  the  uma 
of  J.  mcncirpL  {but  whlcb  w«t  oT  ■  brownlih  no,  ondoolj  diflbr, 
IstftontkoKofJ.  QifcalruilBilHilKGoaqHitilMbf  the  (oIIow)m 
nmuki  I  —  "Jiuilponu  microclipi  !•  dncrlbM  In  Toning  VV  "• 
HeapaL,  ISn,  Bta.  It  l>  conuBOi  iloat  lb*  wi^liaH,  paifioibilr 
uar  Bali,  Cumi,  and  Llcola  i  and  U  ■  lov  thick  buih,  baring  «Uhcr 

or  J.  Oxfctaim,  J.  Oxfcfdnu  tfftat  to  ht  IntcnacSuii  bclwim 
J.  comniaiiLiaDd  J.  raacnHArpa^  having  the  amall  fruit  of  the  fomar, 
and  the  apreading  prlclily  leavaa,  wide  apart,  of  the  Utter.    It  li  not 


A  Lai.,  If,  Du  Han.     The  drupaceoun,  or  large^riiiled. 
Juniper. 

[con.  Plant  Sp.  D«.,!.  p  IL;Man.  Mm.,  Ko.  11.;  DaaftnL  HW.  dta 
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37.  i  J.B^Uor&UinOi(..S.  p.  16S. 

jb.l^E.  reduced  tooux  unul  tctie  from  tbe 
iiiin  of  L>  BUludUn  i  ud  r^.  «^.  Hid 
USA  of  Itia  DMunl  liH.  itHi  ftDin  Uie  uiH 
uittavllr,  rii.  SSiS.  ifaowi  tfae  lodfi  or  the 
fn^t  mvch  c^jatcrtfaut  U  u«ual  Lq  JUnlpenuj 
II  ti,bovcTiT,  ■  utnct  copT  oClbaurifliuL 

Spec.  Ckar.  l.«Tei  In  thTeo,  ipnadliu,  acute,  thm  tin 
{LtMlanl.)  A  ihiub,  m  uUie  of  Sriii.  Intnxluotd  In 
DBeT4i<toi^4c.    sum  end,  bnnchei!.    Brucbn 

Hi^le,  UDieobit  (Iiuciiul^  with  ■  double  Itne  (bove. 

■laucwiblaoa,  (ltd  mukaSwldi  fix  DrnliMretuH 
tubenJei.  Nat  nibonile,  Urfe,wlth  Ihrn  imill 
ceUii  Tcrrbud,  bollowHi  abne  oitb  three  linei; 
XtnA  MOtUT,  obloni,  Sl*d  to  *  pellicle  to  the 
boMsB  «(  tba  eelL  ABiIlHorUountC^iu.  end 
pnbetalll  tbe  HIM  with  til*  tnuerhinlpen  obwrTcd 
bBclUnlu  OD Haunt Turut, which hedeKiUieau 
ffalBg  to  Ibe  betabt  ai  ■  cvpiee^  ud  beeriug  i  iweet 
ftnh,  the  ilH  «M  dupe  of  w  oMVe,  *^|^J;|.,^I*°.^ 

nedfs  wu  leen  br  DeilonUlDii  In 
Ewt,  unlet  the  umeof  JVoMd. 


luntabu,  ^W«rt  Mill.\  T.._ 

— -' — '~°~'i,  lu  llwDuiMnaf  M.CelL    au)iui 


1  6.  tf.  TiBOiNiA^NA  L.     The  Virginian  Juniper,  or  Red  Cedar. 

—.—. KiM.    Vn.  Sp  PL.  U7I.  I  WUId.S|>.  Pl.,4.  r-SBX;  Mlchi.  Alb.  For.,  S.  f.1S.i  Noitk 

Aner,  &jl.,3.a.13i.;  Hut.  Hilt.,  Ko.  d:  AIL  Hoit.  Kew.,eil.«.,  E.|i,4I5. 

Anowna.  J.  rnUoc  ineilcinii  SaS  HUt.,  1*13. :  /.  ntiilmi,  Ac,  ma»,  LoM.  Cet.,  od.  IMS, 
a9iJar4..ta.\fSl,  Lnu.  Mim..f.S». 

Stunaingi.    HIchi.  Aiti.  Fw.,  3.  U  5.  i  North  Amer,  Sri,  3.  L  1^  |  ourA-  I3S7,  i  ud  the  pIMM 

^ee.  Char.     Leaves  ia  tlirees,  the  three  growine  together  at  the  bat«; 
youu^  ODea  imbricated,  old  one*  apreading.  (WtUd,')     An  erergreeD  tree; 
■  native  of  North  America.    Introduced  DeTo re  1664;  flowering  in  Uley, 
and  ripening  ita  fruit  in  October. 
Vtaitlia. 

ti.v.tkttm^  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836. — The  only  plant  that  we  have  seen 
ii  at  Messrs.  Loddigei'a,  and  it  it  there  so  very  small  and  riekly, 
that  it  ia  difficult  to  forOi  any  opinion  rupectiog  it. 
t  J.  K  3  ctrdhiUiu  i  J.  «n>llnltu  Di  JM,  Mm.  Net.,  No.  C— HlUir  ■;■  Ihu  the  lower 
leaTeiofthliklnduelikethoKor  IheSwBKihJuntpFTj  but  (hit  Ibe  upper  le»M  are 
like  tboH  of  the  CTprcH :  while  In  the  VitflniiD  ordMT  all  the  Iea>n  are  like  thoK  or  the 
iUDlper.  The  nuue  It  In  Ueun.  lAdd|(i9'i  utaloaua  fa  ieS7 ;  but.  aa  the  plut  In 
tbelr  ceUacUon  li  dead,  we  an  h;  nothlni  u  to  IbedlStrence  between  U  uid  the  tpeeln. 

Otiitr  Farielia.     The  red  cedar  varies  exceedingly  from  seed.    At  White 
Knights,  where  there  are  aonie  hundreds  of  trees,  some  are  low  and  Bpre^d* 
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u,Mid  others  tall  mad  fatdgiau ;  aome  bev  only  owle  Mooonu,  and 
tnera  only  female  ones.  The  foliage,  in  some,  is  of  a  very  Light  fauej  in 
Othen,  it  is  glaucoui ;  and  in  aone  a  very  dark  green.  The  friiit,  alto,  variei 
considerably  in  siie ;  but,  perfaaiis,  the  most  itriking  variety  is  one  in  which 
the  branchea  are  decidedly  pendent.  Miller  mentiona  a  variety  wbich  bai 
leaves  like  a  cypreai. 


inf.* 
other 


f 


DncT^ptton,  4v.  llie  red  cedar,  in  its  native  country,  is  a  tree  from 
-  40ft.  to  45  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  Irom  1  ft.  to  I  ft.  6  in.  in  diameter.  Its 
branches,  which  are  numerous  and  close,  spring  near  the  earth,  and  spread 
horizon  tally ;  and  the  lower  limbs  are,  during  many  years,  as  long  as  the 
body  or  the  tree.  The  trunk  decreases  so  rapidly,  in  diameter  as  it 
ascends,  that  the  largest  specimens  rarely  afford  timber  for  ship-building 
more  than  11  ft.  in  length.  The  diameter  of  the  wood  is  also  very  much  di- 
minished bf  deep  oblong  fiurows  in  every  part  of  the  trunk,  occasioned  by  the 
laige  brancnes  persisting  after  they  are  dead.  (Mkhx.)  The  wood  is  fr^rant, 
compact,  finfr^rained,  and  light;  though  heavier  and  Etronger  than  that  of 
either  the  white  cedar  or  the  decTduoua  cypress.  The  bark  is  thin  and  scaling 
off.  The  leaves  are  fastened  at  the  base  by  their  inner  side,  in  the  new  shoots, 
imbricated  in  four  rows,  giving  them  the  appearance  of  being  quadrangular  j 
the  year  following  these  spread  from  the  bnuich  at  on  acute  anele,  and  appear 
to  be  disposed  in  six  rows,  or  longitudinal  phalanxes.  The  mSle  and  female 
flowers  are  small,  not  conspicuous,  and  borne  separately  on  the  same  or  on 
diflerent  trees.  The  berry  is  dark  blue,  and  covered  with  a  whitish  resinous 
meal.  The  rate  of  growth,  in  the  climate  of  London,  is  10  ft.  or  IS  ft.  in  ten 
years;  and  the  duration  of  the  tree  is  upwards  of  a  century.  The  largest 
specimens  that  we  have  seen  are  at  Whitton,  where  there  is  one  60  ft.  high, 
with  a  trunk  Sft.  in  diameter;  at  Pain's  Hill,  where  there  is  one  40ft. 
high,  with  a  trunk  8ft.  in  diameter,  and  the  diameter  of  the  head  40ft.;  and 
at  Syon,  where  there  is  the  tree  figured  in  our  last  Volume. 

Geoerapk)/  aid  Hutory.  According  to  the  elder  Hichaux,  Cedar  Island,  in 
Lake  Cbamplain,  nearly  opposite  to  Burliofton,  in  Ut.  44°  ii',  is  the  most 
northern  boundary  of  the  red  cedar.     Eastward,  it  is  found  near  Wiacaaset,  a 
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small  town  of  the  district  of  Maine,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kennebeck;  whene 
it  spreads,  without  interruption,  to  Cape  Florida,  and  thence  round. the 
Gult  of  Mexico,  to  beyond  St.  Bernard's  Bay,  a  distance  of  more  than  3000 
miles.  As  it  retires  from  shore,  it  becomes  gradually  less  common  and  less 
vigorous ;  **  and,  in  Virginia  and  the  more  southern  states,  it  is  rare  at  the 
point  where  the  tide  ceases  to  flow  in  the  rivers :  farther  inland,  it  is  seen  onl^ 
m  the  form  of  a  shrub,  in  open  dry  sandy  places.  In  the  western  states,  it  is 
confined  to  spots  where  the  calcareous  rock  shows  itself  naked,  or  is  so  thinly 
covered  with  mould,  as  to  forbid  the  vegetation  of  other  trees.  Though  the 
red  cedar  grows  naturally  in  the  district  of  Maine,  and  in  the  islands  of  Lake 
Ohamplain,  it  is  repressed  by  a  winter  as  intense  as  that  of  the  north  of  Ger- 
many ;  and  developes  itself  less  vigorously  than  in  Virginia  and  farther  south, 
where  the  soil  and  climate  are  favourable  to  the  growth  of  the  tree,  and  the 
perfection  of  its  wood.  Upon  the  downs,  it  is  often  buried  in  the  sand  cast 
up  by  the  waves,  except  the  summit  of  the  branches,  which  appear  like  young 
trees  above  the  surface.  When  unencumbered  with  sand,  as  in  the  middle  of 
the  islands,  and  on  the  borders  of  the  narrow  sounds  which  flow  between  them 
and  the  main,  it  attains  the  height  of  40  ft.  or  46  ft. ;  but  it  would  be  difficult 
to  meet  with  trees  of  this  size  northward  of  the  river  St.  Mary,  within  the 
ancient  limits  of  the  United  States."  (Afichx.)  According  to  Pursh,  it  is 
found  in  dry  and  rocky  woods  and  fields,  from  the  province  of  Maine  to 
Georgia.  It  is  mentioned  by  Paridnson ;  but  he  sa}'s  that  he  has  only  seen 
the  wood.  It  is  said,  in  the  Hortut  Kewentit^  to  have  been  introduced  before 
1664*,  b^  Evelyn ;  and  it  has  long  been  one  of  the  commonest  evergreens 
in  British  shrubberies.  It  endures  the  open  idr  in  Paris,  and  in  Central 
Germany. 

Properties  and  Uses,  The  name  of  red  cedar  has  reference  to  the  heart 
wood  of  this  tree,  which  is  of  a  beautiful  red,  while  the  sap  wood  is  perfectly 
white.  It  is  so  strong  and  durable,  that  it  would  be  preferred,  in  America,  to 
every  other  kind  of  wood  for  many  rural  purposes,  if  it  were  not  become  so 
scarce  in  that  country  as  to  be  very  dear.  According  to  Michaux,  the  barriers 
of  the  side  walks  in  the  streets  of  Philadelphia  are  made  of  this  wood :  they 
are  10ft.  or  lift,  long,  and  Sin.  wide;  and  they  are  sold  at  80  cents  each; 
while  those  made  of  white  cedar  cost  only  16  or  17  cents.  The  wood  of  the 
red  cedar  is  admirably  fitted  for  subterranean  water-pipes ;  but  it  is  rarely 
used  for  that  purpose,  from  the  difficulty  of  procuring  trunks  of  sufficient  size. 
The  wood  of  the  red  cedar  grown  in  the  southern  maritime  states  is  reckoned 
the  best ;  and  it  is  used,  combined  with  live  oak,  for  the  upper  part  of  the* 
frames  of  vessels ;  it  is  also  generally  used,  in  the  southern  states,  for  coffins. 
In  Philadelphia  the  turners  make  their  large  stop-cocks  of  it;  they  also 
make  very  elegant  little  tubs,  neatly  wrought,  and  hooped  with  brass,  resem- 
bling the  Scotch  bickers,  of  alternate  staves  of  the  heart  and  sap  wood.  It 
makes  admirable  fuel ;  and,  when  used  for  this  purpose  on  board  the  steam- 
boats, the  volumes  of  smoke  which  issue  from  the  boiler  furnaces  are  said  to 
perftime  the  air  for  several  miles  in  the  track  of  the  boat,  or  in  the  direction 
of  the  wind.  The  timber  is  iinported  into  England  for  the  manu&cture  of 
black-lead  pencils;  though  the  Bermuda  juniper  is  preferred  for  that  purpose. 
In  Britain,  the  red  cedar  it  is  not  plantecf  as  a  timber  tree ;  though,  from 
the  size  which  it  attains  in  deep  dry  sandy  soils,  it  might  be  worth  while  to 
plant  it  in  masses  for  this  purpose.  As  an  ornamental  tree,  or  large  shrub. 
It  is  hif  hly  valued,  either  tor  planting  singly  on  lawns,  or  in  groups  idong 
with  other  trees  and  shrubs.  It  is  more  especially  adapted  for  grouping 
with  other  Cupr^ssinae,  the  pine  and  fir  tribe,  and  the  yew. 

Soii,  Propagation^  CuUure^  &c.,  as  in  the  common  juniper. 

StaUtUa.  In  the  EnriroM  of  London.  At  Ham  Houfe.  Enex,  It  is  38  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  1  ft. 
9  in.  in  diameter:  In  the  Fulham  Nurwry,  12  yean  planted,  it  U  15  ft.  high.  —South  of  London.  In 
Devonshire,  at  Bicton.  10  years  planted,  it  is  12  ft.  hieh.  In  Hamptbire,  at  Strathfleldsaye,  It  Is 
41  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  9  ft.  in  diameter.  In  Somenetsnire,  at  Nectleoombe,  60  years  planted,  it  Is 
96  ft.  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  2  ft.,  and  of  the  head  26  ft.  In  Surrey,  at  Bagshot  Park,  SO  years 
planted,  it  Is  SS ft.  high.    In  Sussex,  at  Westdean,  li  years  planted.  It  is  29  ft.  high. .  North  of 
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London.  In-Bedlbrdthire,  at  StNitbill,  It  U  38  a.  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  8  ft.  3  In.,  and  of  the 
head  87  ft.  In  Berkshire,  at  White  Knigbtt,  3«  yean  planted.  It  li  SOft.  high.  In  Cambrid8erilir^ 
at  Winpole,  100  jmn  old,  it  la  3S ft.  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  3ft.  In  Emex,  at  Braybroke, 
51  yean  planted,  it  i«  32  ft  nigh ;  »t  Hvlands,  10  yean  planted,  it  is  16  ft.  hig^.  In  Gloueecterdilre, 
at  Doddington  Park,  87  yean  planted,  it  is  18  ft.  nigh.  In  Hertfordshire,  at  Ctehiciwry.  30  Tears 
planted,  it  is  ^  ft.  high.  In  Leicettenhire,  at  ElTasfon  Caatle,  55  yean  planted.  It  is  SI  ft.  ni|^, 
diameter  of  the  trunk  1  ft.  R  in. ;  at  Whattoo  House,  90  yean  planted,  it  Is  9ft  ft  high.  In  Nottine- 
hanuhire,  at  Clumber  Park,  It  is  36  ft  high.  In  Suflbrdshire,  at  Rolletton  HaU,  50  yean  planttd, 
H  U  32  ft.  high.  In  Suflblk,  at  Flnborough  Hall,  70  yean  planted,  it  U  60  ft.  high  ;  at  Stretton  Rec 
tory,  90  years  old,  it  has  three  stems,  the  t  otal  circumference  of  which  is  11  ft.  In  Warwickshire, 
at  Combe  Abbey,  60  yean  planted,  it  is  44  ft.  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  1  ft.  9  in.,  and  of  the  head 
90  ft  In  Woroestenhire,  at  Croome,  50  yean  planted,  it  is  65ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk 
1  ft.  8  in.,  and  of  the  head  30  tt  In  Yorkshire,  at  Hackress,  40  vean  planted,  it  is  14  ft .  high.  —  In 
Scotland.  In  the  environs  of  Edinburgh,  at  Qosford  House,  30  years  planted.  It  Is  15  ft.  hiffa  ;  st 
Dalhousie  Castle,  90  yean  planted,  it  is  16  ft.  high.  In  Berwickshire,  at  the  Hirsel,  3D  yean  planted. 
It  U  21  ft.  high.  In  Haddingtonshire,  at  Tyningham,  23  yean  planted,  it  is  17  ft.  high.  In  Bok- 
hurghshire,  at  MintOu  65yean  planted,  it  is  35  ft.  high.  In  Aberdeenshire,  at  Thainston,  it  grows 
about  11  in.  a  year.  In  Perthshire,  at  Taymouth,  50  yean  pknted,  It  is  36  ft  high.  In  BiMS-shiie, 
at  Biahan  Castle,  50  yean  planted,  it  b  54  ft.  high.  In  Stirlingshire,  at  Blair  Drumroond,  It  is  40  ft. 
high  ..—In  Ireland.  In  the  environs  of  Dublin,  in  the  Glasnerm  Botanic  Garden,  30  yean  Ranted,  It 
is  16  ft  high.  In  Fermanagh,  at  Floraice  Court,  50  yean  planted,  it  is  40  ft.  high.  In  JLouth,  at 
Oriel  Temple,  35  yean  planted,  it  is  96  ft.  high.  —  In  France  At  Paris,  In  the  Jardln  des  Flanlcs, 
36  yean  planted,  it  Is  5t  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  1  ft.,  and  of  the  head  S5  ft. ;  in  the 
Botanic  Oarden  at  Toulon,  36  yean  planted,  it  is  29  ft.  high.  At  Avranchet,  in  the  garden  of  M. 
Brunei,  29  yean  planted,  it  Is  £4  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  tnmk  1  ft  6  in.,  and  of  the  head  90  ft. 
—  In  Hanorer,  in  the  GStttngcn  Botanic  Garden,  50  jean  planted.  It  is  40  ft.  hixh. — In  Bavaria,  in 
the  Betanlc  Oarden,  Munich,  flO  years  planted.  It  is  12  ft.  high.  —  In  Austria,  at  Vienna,  in  the  UnU 

'  Bfh; 


planted.  It  is  ^ft..high. 


Commeraal  SUUittics,  Price  of  berries,  in  London ,  1«.  3^.  per  quart;  of 
seedling  plants,  5s,  a  hundred;  plants  from  12 in.  to  18 in.  hign,  75r.  a 
hundred.  At  Bollwyller»  plants  in  pots  are  1  franc  each ;  or  seedlings,  one 
year  transplanted,  per  hundred,  30  francs.  At  New  York,  plants  are  25 
cents  each. 

t  6.  J.  BBRMUDiA^NA  L*    The  Bermudas  Cedar. 

Memi^lcaaen.    Un.  8p.  PL,  1471. ;  Reich.,  4.  p.  976L ;  Herm.  Lugdb.,  1 347.;  Hall  Hist,  141i 
"*  "       ~       ^  "     -     ■   LeUerSt  p.  171. 

and  our  Jig.  2358.  of  the  natural  site,  from  a  young  ptant  at 


^non^me.    CMrus  BmnOda  IUui*g . 
£Mgravintu.    Herm.  Lugdbi,  t.  547. ; 


Spec,  Char.  Leaves  in  threes;  upper  in  pairs,  decurrent,  awl-shaped, 
spreading,  acute.  (Willd.}  A  tall  tree,  a  native  of  the  Island  of  Bermudas. 
Litroduced  before  1683,  and  flowering  in  May  and  June. 

Description,  S^c,  A  \ohy  tree,  with  loose,  thin,  reddish  bariL,  and  very  fra- 
grant wood.  When  young,  it  has  acutely  pointed  leaves, 
which  spread  open,and  are  placed  by  threes  round  the  branches; 
but,  as  the  trees  advance  in  age,  their  leaves  aker,  and  become 
very  short ;  lying  over  each  other  by  fours  round  the  branches, 
so  as  to  make  the  branchlets  appear  4-comered.  The  berries 
are  produced  towards  the  end  of  the  branches,  and  tfe  of  a 
dark  red  colour,  inclining  to  purple.  According  to  Ray's 
Letters,  p.  171.,  it  was  introduced  in  1683;  but,  in  Martvn's 
Miller,  it  is  said  that  it  was  first  cultivated  bv  the  Earl  of 
Clarendon,  in  1700.  The  wood  is  much  us«l,  in  the  West 
Indies,  for  wainscoting,  and  different  articles  of  furniture,  as 
it  is  never  attacked  by  cockroaches  or  other  insects.  It  is 
imported  into  En^nd  for  the  purpose  of  makine  blackhead 
pencils;  and  shavmcs  of  it,  under  tlie  name  of  cedar  shavings,  ^^358 
are  used  to  put  in  drawers,  &c.,  to  keep  away  moths.  The  tree,  being  rather 
tender  in  the  climate  of  London,  is  not  frequent  in  collections ;  but  plants 
may  be  obtained  in  the  principal  nurseries.  The  largest  specimen  which  we 
have  seen  is  at  Hendon  Hectory,  where  it  is  about  2  fl.  high.  There  are  plants 
in  the  Fulham  Nursery,  and  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden.  Price  of 
plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  2«.  6<L  each.  At  Bollwyllerand  New  York,  it 
IS  a  green-house  plant. 
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J.  nepaUruU  HoTt.,  Caprissua  nepdensiB  ffort.  Beeds  of  thu  aperies 
were  sent  to  the  HorticullunJ  Society's  Garden,  by  Mr.  Ward  of  the  Isle  of 
W^t,  in   1834,  and  many  plants  raised  from  them.     They  nre  of  v^oTOua 

Kwth,  and  have  the  general  appearance  of  the  common  red  cedar.     The 
jest  pknt  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden  is  8  ft.  high. 

§  ii.  Sabina,  —  leaves  t^lie  adult  ptarit  imbricated.     D.  Don- 
St  7.  J.  5abi':<a.    The  common  Savin. 

IdBUOailbm.    L(D.a(>.,347<.;  HoTLCIUCj  WoodT.  MkLBM.,1 
SIC. :  Hill.  Hell.  No.  ISfiS.  j  Sciy.  Cum.,  No.  ISS. ;  Omth  ab,, 

n  AoH.,  1,  a.  IS.  t.  fie.  f-i;  rfut.  Mik,  No. s. :  wiBd.  sp. 

r.^l*.,  buHim.  Aiti.,1.  Lm.;  Dat  HM.da  AitL,  *c..£p.<uii. 
^irawiiilil.     VIoo&r.  Med.  B«.,  >.  M. ;  Paa   FL  Rou.,  I.  66.  C  t. ;  Du  Ham.  Alb.,  IL  t.  £1,83.1 
SuU.  KBb.,  L  1».  i  and  aurj«.  £36*. 

^wc.  C%ar.,  >Jv.     Leaves  oval,  opposite,  imbricated,  somewhat  acute,  coDves 
on  the  back;  the  male  catkins  pedunculate.      Berries  of  a 
blackish  blue,  generally  monospennous.  (N.  Du  Ham.)    A 
low  shrub,  introduced  before  1548,  and  flower- 
log  in  March  and  April. 

a  J.  S.  1  cupretiifdSa  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  v.  p. 

414.;  J.  lusitanica  MiU.Dicl.,  No.  11.; 

StiAnu    Bod.    PempL,    854.;    S.    fdlio 

Cupr^si  Bauh.    Pin.,    4S7.,   Ihi    Ham. 

Arl.,   ii.  t.    6S.,  ifoB  Hill.,    1415.;   la 

Sabine  m&le,  Fr.i  the   Cypress-leaved 

Savin;  (^g.  2369.)  has  the  leaves  like 

those  of  acypress. 
«  J.    S.    8    tamariicifalia     Ait.,  1.  c. ;   jSa- 

blna  tiilio  J^matlsci  DioBc6ridii  Bauh., 

I.  c;  J.  Sabiaa  MiU.Dict.,  »o.  10.;  U 

Sabine   femelle;    the    Tamarisk4eaved,       8369 

or  beny-bearing,  Savin,  {fg.  8360.) 

■  J.  S.  S/oIof  variegoHt  Mart  Mill,  has  the  leaves  varierated. 

There  are  plants  of  all  the  above  varieties  in  the  UorticultunJ 
Society's  Garden.  . 

■  J.  8,  ^prottmta,  J-  prostrita  Michr.,  J.  ripens  NutL,  J.  hudsOmca 

Lodl.    Cat.,    18:16,   and     out 
^.  £361.,   is    a   low   trailing 

plant,    seldom     rising    above 

6  b.  or  e  in.  in  height,  but 

rooting  into  the  soil,  and  ex- 
tending its  branches  to  a  great , 

distance, 
jt..  J.  8.  5  olfMui,  J.  alpina  Lodd. 

Cat.,   1B38,   (jig.  2362.)  is   a 

procumbent  pfant,  more  slen- 
der in  its  habit,  but,  in  other 

respects,  only  slightlydifTerent 

from  J.  prostrita.      The  plant 

in  the  Horticultural  Society's 

Garden  is  about  18  in.  high.  S361 

Ccmrfion.  *c.  The  savin,  thou^  generally  seen,  in  Britiah  gardens,  sa 
alow  spreading  shrub,  has  sometimes  an  upright  trunk, clothed  in  a  reddish 
brown  Wk,  and  rising  to  the  hdght  of  10  ft.  or  18  ft  or  even  higher  Its 
branches  are  nearly  straight,  very  much  ramified,  and  form,  with  the  trunk, 
a  regular  pyramid.  Its  young  branches  are  entirely  covered  with  imbri- 
cate? leaves,  which   have   a  very  strong  and   disagreeable   odour,   and    » 
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very  bitter  taste.    The  male  flowers  are  disposed  id  small 
catkins,  on  peduncles  covered  with  little  imbricated  leaves, 
and  are  di^^ersed  laterally  along  the  youngest  branches. 
The  female  flowers  are  generally  produced  on  separate 
trees,  and  are   disposed  in  the  same  manner:  they  are 
succeeded   by  oval  berries,  of   a  blue  so  deep  as  to  be 
almost  black,  and  are  about  the  size  of  a  currant :  thev 
generally  contain  only  one  seed,  which  is  long,  oval,  and 
somewhat  compressed.  The  variety «/.  S.  /amariscifdlia  is  a 
much  lower  shrub,  with  spreading  branches,  and  longer 
leaves,  which  are  only  half-opened.  (^.  Du  Ham,)     Miller 
says  that  the  cypress-leaved  savin  is  by  many  supposed  to  2363 

be  only  an  accidental  variety ;  but  the  branches  grow  more  erect,  the  leaves  are 
shorter,  and  end  in  acute  points,  which  spread  outwards.  It  rises  to  the  height 
of  7  ft.  or  8  ft.,  and  produces  great  quantities  of  berries ;  whereas  the  tamarisk- 
leaved  savin  very  rarely  produces  either  flowers  or  seeds  in  British  gardens. 
{Mart.  Mill.yThiB  last-mentioned  variety  sends  out  its  branches  horizontally, 
and  seldom  rises  more  than  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  high,  but  spreads  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance every  way.  The  leaves  are  very  short,  acutely  pointed,  and  running  over 
each  other  along  the  branches,  with  the  ends  pointing  upwards.  The  berries  are 
smaller  than  those  of  the  common  juniper,  but  of  the  same  colour,  and  a  little 
compressed.  The  savin  is  a  native  of  Spain,  Italy,  part  of  France,  and  the 
Levant.  Professor  Pallas  says  that  it  is  also  found  in  the  Taurian  Cherso- 
nese, where  it  often  has  a  trunk  1  ft.  in  diameter,  and  an  upright  habit  of 
growth,  like  a  cypress ;  whereas  in  the  Tanais  it  is  procumbent,  the  branches 
extending  on  the  sand  several  fathoms.  The  wood  very  much  resembles  that 
of  J.  IfcwL,  but  has  a  more  unpleasant  smell.  (Mart,  MiU,)  Both  the  two 
first-mentioned  varieties,  or,  rather  forms  of  the  species,  were  in  cultivation  in 
British  eardens  before  1M8,  as  they  are  mentioned  in  Turner's  Names  of 
Herbety  Su:.,  published  in  that  year.  The  leaves  of  the  savin  are  used  m  me- 
dicine, as  a  diuretic;  but,  if  taken  in  large  quantities  during  pregnancy,  as  well 
in  the  human  species  as  in  domestic  animals,  will  produce  abortion.  When 
dried  and  pulverised,  they  are  used  for  cleansing  foul  ulcers.  The  upright  savin 
was  formerly  much  used  in  England,  and  still  is  in  some  parts  of  France,  in 
topiary  work,  as  it  bears  the  sheers  very  well.  In  France,  it  is  employed  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  common  juniper,  to  form  screens  (jideaux  de  verdure)^  and 
to  cover  walls  which  it  is  wished  to  conceal.  The  Baschkirs,  a  people  of  Kussia, 
between  the  Volga  and  the  Oural,  use  fumigations  of  savin  to  cure  the  dis- 
eases of  children ;  they  also  believe  it  to  have  a  great  effect  against  witches, 
for  which  purpose  they  hang  branches  of  it  at  the  doors  of  tlieir  houses.  The 
ancient  Germans,  it  is  said,  gave  savin  to  their  chargers  to  give  them  ardour. 
In  Britain,  the  sayin  is  a  very  common  ornamental  evei^een,  thriving  in  the 
poorest  soils,  and  in  exposed  situations;  in  the  latter  remfdning  an  liumble 
prostrate  shrub,  and  in  the  former  attaining  a  considerable  size.  Price  of 
plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  of  the  species  ^,  each,  and  of  the  varieties 
U.  6£f. ;  at  Bollwyller,  of  the  species  1  firanc  50  cents,  and  of  the  varieties  8 
francs ;  and  at  New  York,  50  cents  each. 

a.  8.  /.  DAii^RiCA  Pall,     The  Daiirian  Juniper. 

IdentiflcaOon,    PalL  Ross.,  8.  p.  13.  t  55. ;  OmeL  Sib.,  1.  p.  185.  Na  35. ;  And.  Bcp.,  £94l  j  Mart. 

Mill.,  Na  12. ;  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  ed.  2.,  5.  p.  414. ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  1836. 
Engravings.    Fall  Koss.,  t.  55. ;  oar  y^.  2365.  to  our  usual  scale ;  and  fig.  8306.  of  the  natural  liie: 

Spec,  Char,y  <f-c.  Leaves  opposite,  acute,  imbricate-decurrent,  spreading,  and 
awl-shaped,  (^i^.)  A  prostrate  shrub,  a  native  of  Daiiria.  Introduced 
in  1791,  by  John  Bell,  Esq.,  and  flowering  from  June  to  August. 

Description,  ^c.  The  limbs  of  this  juniper  are  large  and  very  thick,  and  are 
usually  round  l}dng  prostrate  on'the  rocks.  The  branches  are  dichotomona, 
and  covered  with  imbricated  young  leaves,  and  the  remains  of  old  leaves, 
which  change  into  acuminate  scales  before  they  fall  off.    The  leaves  differ  in 
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the  dUferent  lexes  -.  in  the  male,  they  are  decurrcDl,  with  a 

aint,  and    cloielj' 
)ricated,with  here 

and  there  a  longer 

needle-shaped    leaf 

on    the    branches. 

This  kind,  though 

principallr    bearing 

male    cetKtns,    has 

Bometimes  on    the 

tips  of  the  branch' 

leu   B    few    female 

flowers.  The  female 

tree  is  corered  with 

berries  all  over  the 

branches,  except  the  f^ 

outer  and  youneer  K 

shoots;     and     Uie     /^j'/A 
L  leaves,  like  those  of    (&^ 

J.    Oxycedrus,   are 

■harp    and   needle-  ooae 

shaped,      Bpresding  '™^ 

outwards  froai  the  base,  and  are  almost  as  long  as  the  berries.  The 
bemes  are  globular,  more  bitter  than  those  of  the  common  juniper, 
blackish  when  ripe,  but  appearing  blue  from  the  white  meal  that  covers  them ; 
peduncled,  as  it  were,  bj  standing  on  a  leafless  thickened  branchlet,  and  con* 
taining  one  or  two  stones.  It  is  a  native  of  Siberia,  but  is  totally  difibrent  from 
J.  li/aa.  {Pail.  Ro$i.,  u.  p.  13.)     There  are  plants  at  Hesara.  Loddigea's. 

t  g.  J.  PB(ENi'cBA  L.    The  Phoenician  Juniper. 

.»D..*.p.aSS.i  Hut.  Hill,  No.s.i  luL  [Hct.  Eacn, 
nSlBoB-.t.  P.H.B7.;  AlLHon.Kvw.,fi.  f.US.;  S. 

i,  Ben  Ju^  cd.  IgST. 

i.i  r-XO-i  C  nilo  Cuprtal  ali^,  At,  a  Bami.  Pirn.,  WJ., 
1.  p.  14a  i  Oifcednu  tfclt  Dod.  Fempl.,  BS3. ;  Gcatnia  d< 
iDldor,  Qer^ 

hlL  Roi.,  t  5&  i  N.  Du  Hub.,  &  pL  IT.  i  ud  our 

_ec.  Ckar.,  3[c.  Leaves  in  threes,  obliterated,  imbricated,  obtuse.  {Willd.y 
A  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  Russia,  and  the  Levant ;  cultivated  in 
Britain  b  16B3,  and  flowering  in  May  and  June. 

Oetcriptiim,  Sfc.  The  Phmnician  juniper  is  a  shrub,  the  trunk  of  which  is 
loaded  with  numerous  branches,  disposed  so  as  to  form  a  pyramid,  and  both 
trunk  and  branches  are  covered  with  a  reddish  brown  l»rk.  The  young 
branches  are  slight,  entirely  covered  with  very  small  leaves,  which  are  dis- 
posed in  threes  oopoute  to  each  other,  closely  covering  the  surface  of  the 
branches,  and  laia  one  upon  another  like  scales.  These  leaves  ore  oval,  ob- 
tuse, somewhat  channeled,  and  conver  on  the  back,  perfectly  smooth.  On 
some  of  the  branches,  a  few  sharp  linear  leaves  are  found,  which  are  about 
3  lines  long,  and  quite  open.  The  male  and  female  flowers  are  sometimes 
found  on  the  same  tree,  but  they  are  generally  on  different  trees.  The  form 
and  disposition  of  the  male  and  female  flowers  closely  resemble  those  afj. 
5abina.  The  berries  are  about  the  siie  of  a  pea,  and  of  a  pale  yellow  when 
ripe,  which  is  not  till  the  end  of  two  entire  years.  They  generally  contm'n 
0  bony  seeJs  in  each,  of  an  irr^ular  oval,  slightly  compressed  and  angular  : 
the  pulp  is  dry  end  fibrous,  in  the  middle  of  which  are  3  or  4  bladders, 
filled  with  a  sort  of  resinous  fluid.  The  Phtenician  juniper  was  first  cul- 
tivated in  Britmn  by  Mr.  James  Sutherland,  of  the  Botanic  Qarden,  Edin- 
burgh, in  1663.    It  is  now  occasionally  to  be  met  with  in  collections ;  but  is 
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much  less  cobimoli  than  so  fine  »  shrub  deserves  to  be.  The  plant  in  the 
Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  after  being  10  years  pUnted,  is  10  fl.  biib. 
In  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Toulon,  46  years  planted,  it  is  19  fi.  hi^,  and  Ue 
diameter  of  the  trunk  1  ft.  2  in.  Plants,  in  tbe  London  niu^eries,  are  it.  9J. 
each  i  and  at  BoUwyller,  3  francE. 

m  *-  10.  J.  (p.)  Lv'cii  L.     The  Lyctan  Juniper. 

UtMmatHm.    Ua.  Sp.,  Wi.;  Wllld.  Sp.  PL,  Ir.  p.  355.  i  FilL  R«i.,  ii.  p.  14.  L  56. ;  Alt  Hon. 

Kn.,  T.  p.  41S. ;  LodiL  Cu.,  ed.  1836. 
armmrma.    J.  f.  fi  tfti*  K  Dm  Ham..^.y.1,7.-,   CUnn  phcnlm  UtcnFnnb'«Tbao|itailiU 

Lob:  ic,  II,  p.  ni.j  c.  fUia  cofttui,  »c,  d  ^Jl  n^.p.  w;. 

£>igrafA«i.  FalL  Boa.,  L  5o. :  H.  Du  Hani..  6,  t.  IT.j  tBiouTjlf.3SeT.,maifig.i3m.  (Vsoi  PiUm. 
^Kc.  Char.,  4'c.     Leaves   in  threes,  imbricate  on  all  sides,  ovate,  obtuse. 

(HTfld.)   AGller  describes  the  Ljcian  cedar  as  having  its  branches  "growing 

erect,  and    covered   with   a   reddish   brown   bark. 

Leaves  small,  obtuse.     Male  flowers  at  the  ends  of 

the  branches,  in  a  conical  anient ;  and  the  fruit  single 

from   the  axils  below  them,  on  the  same  branch. 

Berries  large,-  oval,  and,  when  ripe,  brown,"     Ac* 

cording  to  Pallas,  J.  l^cia  is  an  entirely  prostrate 

shrub,   with   the   trunk   branching   from   the   very 

bottom,  and  often   thicker  than   the   human   arm. 

This,  and  the  branches,  are  often  variously  deformed, 

with  scarcely  any  outer  hark.  The  wood  smells  very 

strong,  like  that  of  the  Bermudas  cedar.     Branches  ^ 

end  branchlets  wand-like,  and  covered  with  a  testa- 
ceous bark.     Shoots  dark  ereen,  dichotomous,  and 

imbricate  with   scale-formed  sharp  leaves.     Berries 

terminal,   globular,  middle-sized,  nearly  black  when 

ripe,   and   covered   with   a   glaucous  bloom ;   con-  2367 

taming    3  or  4   stones.      Pallas  adds  that  it  greatly  resemble*  the  dwarf 

suvin,  and  that  it  differs  principally  in  the  greater  thickness  of  the  shoott. 
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■nd  in  the  leaves  being  acute  and  lesa   clustered.     Hative  of  the  south 

of  Europe,  the  Levant,  and  Siberia.  It  was  cultivated  in  1759,  by  Miller.who 

received  it  from  Spain  and  Italy.    In  ita  native  climate  it  produces  the  reain- 

OUB  gum  called  olibanum,  which  has  a  strong  smell, 

and  a  bilterish  and  somewhat  puneent  taste.     When 

bumed,  it  difiuses  a  fragrant  tmell,  and  is  supposed 

to  bo  the  incense  which  was  used  by  the  ancients 

in  their  religious  ceremonies  (though  not  the  same 

as  the  substance  known  by  that  name  in  the  shops.) 

Itismuchemplaved  by  the  Roman  Catholics,  in  their 

churches,  for  Mmilarpuqioses.    It  is  used  in  medicine, 

as  an  astrii^nt.     Tne  only  plants  that  we  have  seen 

of  it  were  quite  young ;    that  in  the  Horticultural 

Society's   Garden   being,  in    1837,  only  2  ft.  high  j 

the  upper  part  of  the  plant  so  closely  resembring 

J,  phoenicea  as  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  it, 

hut  the  lower  part  with  the  leaves  glaucous  on  both 

Mdes,  and  4-rowed.     There  is  a  large  plant  at  Boy*  ' 

ton,  of  which  we  have  received  specimens  from  Mr. 

Lambert,  and  the  shoots  of  which  were  covered  with 

a  white  resinous  matter,  like  minute  scales.     Mr.  Lam- 

bett  describes  his  plant  as  hardy,  very  much  branched,  '"'* 

and  6  ft.  or  8ft.  high.    It  b  the  only  plant,  be  says,  which  he  baa  seen  of 

the  species. 

I   11.  J.  THUBi'psBA  L.    The  in 

MaiMcalioK.    LirLSa,  I4T1.  ;  WUU.  Bp.  FL,* 

Min.,  1.  ;  Lodd.  Cut,  cd.  IBSG. 
armmvmn.    J.  bUptnlci  Mill.  Diet..  No.  13..  l4 

CUnu  hU{4inlu,  &c.  Tmm.  lull.,  V.  StA 


spec.  Char.,  ^c.     Leaves  imbricate  in  *  rows,  acut«. 

( Wilid.)      A   tree,  a  nauve  of  Spain  and  Portunl ; 

caltivated  in  1752,  by  Miller;  and  Bowerieg  in  Hay 

and  June. 

lieuription,  ^c.  An  evergreen  low  tree,  growing  to 
the  height  of  from  85  ft.  to  30  ft.,  and  sending  out 
many  branches,  go  as  to  form  a  pyramidal  head.  The 
leaves  are  acute,  and  lie  over  each  other  in  fotv  rows, 
so  as  to  make  the  branches  appear  four~cornered.  Ber- 
ries very  large,  and  black  when  ripe.  There  is  a  tree 
at  Mr.  Lambert's  seat  at  Boyton,  which,  in  1637,  was 
88  ft.  hi^,  with  a  tnint  flin.  in  diameter  j  one  at 
Bagshot  Park,  12  years  old,  which  is  12ft.  highi  and 

one  at  Croome,40  years  planted,  which  is  3D  ft.  high  :  th^reare  also  plants  in 
the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  and  in  the  Fulham  Nursery,  in  both  places 
3  ft.  high.    Price  of  plants,  in  London,  3f.6(/.  each;  at  BollwyUer,  3  fianca. 

1  1 2.  J.  bxck'lsa  WiUd.     The  tall  Juniper. 

Iden^iMm.     WUld.a[>.P1.,4.B.892.i  Alt  HoTl.  Kn.,  td.  SL,  5.  p,  413  i  Lin.  Hig.,  B.  399. ; 

Punhn.  Amet.  Sept.,  *.  p.  stf.j  Rojle  tlliuli  Lodd.  C«L.«(.  IsSs;  Bon  Jwd.,  •d.  iWf. 
bmayiwi.    J,  SiUiliuiTK.  Peii.  Jtau.,  a.p.  1&;  Hlnulira  Cfdu-xxxt. 
Smpatlng.    Fig,  1370.,  tnm  ■  pLmnl  *biigt  «ft.  blgb. 

Spte.  Char.,  ^c.  Leaves  opposite,  somewhat  obtuse,  with  a  central  gland ; 
^-ranked  and  imbricate ;  slender,  acute,  disposed  in  threes,  and  spreading. 
Stem  arboreous.  (Wiild.)  A  tall  evergreen  tree.  Introduced  in  1806. 
Bacriptiim,  j'c.  A  very  handsome  and  el^ant  tree,  with  an  upright  trunk, 
'  slightly^  pendulous  branchea.  Leaves  opposite,  imbricated  in  4  rows,  and 
'  ''  ■•     •     '       -^L-      jecieg  has  a 


haviiu;  a  raised  line  on  the  back.  This  species  has  a  very  eitenmve  get^ra- 
phical  range.  It  was  first  discovered  in  Siberia,  by  Pallas ;  and  it  was  intro- 
duced in  1606,  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks.  Some  years  afterwards,  it  was  discovered 
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in  North  America,  on  the  banks  of  the  waters  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, by  BIr.  Lewis  (see  Pwrsh  FL  Amer,  Sept.,  ii.  p.  647^) ;  and, 
since,  it  has  been  found  on  the  Himalayas,  by  Captain  Webb,  in 
Gossainthan,  Kamaon,  and  on  the  confines  of  Tartary.  It  is  a  very 
free  ^ower;  and  there  are  plants  at  Messrs.  Loddiges's,  in  the 
Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  and  in  the  Fulham  Nursery.  There 
is  a  large  tree  of  this  species  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  32  ft.  high, 
diameter  of  the  trunk  1  ft.  3  in.,  and  of  the  head  25  ft. 

*  13.  •/.  sauAMA^A  jD.  Don.    The  scaled  Juniper,  or  creeping  Cedar, 

IdenHficatkn.    Lunik  Pin.,  S.  No.  66. ;  D.  Don  FL  NcpalMub,  p.  55. ;  Royle  lUutt. 

Spec  Char.,  ^.  Lmtm  in  threes,  cloedy  imbricated,  orate-oblong,  more  or  len  pointed  S 
rraudning  on  alter  tbey  are  wiUiered ;  Tounc  ones  inflesed  at  the  apec,  «>  if  obtuae 
Berries  ovate,  umbilicate  on  the  topi  Branches  and  branchlets  crowded  round.  Stem 
prostrate.  {Lamb.  Pirn.)  A  large,  decumbent,  much.branched  dirub.  Branches  large, 
S  ft  to  6  ft.,  reclinate ;  aplees  aseending.  Bark  brownish  purple,  scaling  offl  Branchlets 
crowded  round,  closely  imbricated  with  leaTes.  LeaTes  m  threes,  oblong,  closely  Imbri. 
cated,of  an  intense  green,  Tory  smooth,  externally  conrex ;  young  ones  generallr  db. 
tua^  with  an  inflexed  point ;  adult  ones  more  or  less  pointed ;  when  withered,  always 
baTinga  very  long  point,  persistent,  and  adhering  to  the  branches  like  scales :  whence 
the  name.  Berries  numerous,  roundiab-ovate,  solitary,  red,  on  a  short  scaly  rootstalk, 
umbilicate  at  the  summit,  a  little  larger  than  In  the  common  Juniper.  {.Lamb.  Pirn.) 
Found  in  Narainhetty,  in  Nepal,  by  Dr.  Hamilton  ;  and  on  the  Bhoten  Alps,  tqr  Ci^ 
tain  Webb :  flowering  In  August  It  was  introduced  in  ISSi;  but  we  have  not  seen  the  9370 
plant. 

m  14.  J.  RECU^RTA  Ham.    The  recurred  Nepal  Juniper. 

Ident^eaikm.    Ham.  M 8&,  as  quoted  In  Don's  Flora  Nepalensis,  p.  65. 
Sngrawing.    Omfig.  8371. 

Spec,  Char.,  S^c,  Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  mucronate 
looseljT  imbricated,  smooth,  convex  beneath.  Berries 
roundish  oval,  tubercled.  Branches  and  branchlets 
recurved.  (/}.  Don.)  A  shrub,  found  by  Dr.  Hamil- 
ton in  Narainhetty,  in  Nepal,  and  flowering  there  in 
February.  There  is  a  plant  in  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety's Garden,  which,  in  1837,  after  having  been 
four  years  planted,  was  3  ft.  hi^ ;  and  one  at  Messrs* 
Loddiges's,  4  ft.  high,  which  npened  fruit,  and  from 
which  our  figure  was  taken.  It  forms  a  graceful 
bush,  or  low  tree,  from  its  pendulous  habit ;  and  it  is 
readily  distinguished  from  all  the  other  species,  not 
only  by  this  circumstance,  but  by  the  mixture  of  its 
brown,  half-decayed  chaffy  leaves  of  the  past  year, 
with  its  greenish  grey  leaves  of  the  present  year. 
The  bark  is  rough,  brown,  and  soon  begins  to  curl 
up ;  when  it  has  a  rough  appearance,  and  ultimately 
scales  off. 

A  15.  «7.  uvi^FBRA  D,  Don.    The  grape-bearing,  or  i^r^^^/mfA/,  Juniper. 

IdeniificatHm.    Lamb.  Pin.,  8.  Na  67. 

Spec  Ckar.,  ^  Leaves  orate,  obtuse,  adpressed.  Imbricated  in  4  rows.  Branchlets  short,  erect, 
crowded,  knotted.  Drupes  terminal,  roundish.  {Lamb.  Pin.)  A  decumbent,  much  branched 
shrub.  Branches  ascenaing,  round,  coveted  with  a  greyish  brown  scaly  bark.  Branchlets  short, 
erect,  crowded,  ckisely  imbricated  with  leaves,  knotted,  twiggy.  Leaves  ovate,  obtuae,  adpicsacd, 
imbricated  in  4  rows,  quite  entire,  coriaceous,  ^abrous,  smooth.  Drupes  roundish,  purple^  about 
the  sixeand  shape  of  a  email  crape,  s(4itary  on  the  apexes  of  the  branchlets,.  sessile,  amooth. 
Abundant  about  Cape  Horn,  and  the  only  species  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  It  was  introduced 
flpom  Cape  Horn  by  Mr.  Middleton,  probably  about  the  beginning  of  the  present  eenturr,  but  we 
have  not  seen  a  plant  {See  Lambert) 

t  \6.J.  barbadb'nsis  L,    The  Barbadocs  Juniper. 

Identifieatian.    Lin.  Sp.  PI..  147L:  Willd.  Sp.  PL,  4^  p.  851. ;  Reich.,  4.  pi  S76.:  Pluk.  Fbyt., 

t  197.  r.  4. ;  Mart  Mill,  Na  2. ;  Pursh  FL  Amer.  Sept,  2.  p.  647. 
Synonymet.    J.  bermudi&na  Hort.  Ang.,  t  1.  f.  1.,  Browm  Jam.,  566. ;  Jamaica  Berry-bearing 

Cedar. 
Smgraoing.    Pluk.  Fhyt,  1 1S7.  t  4. 

Spec.  Giar,  ife.    All  the  leaves  inibrleate  in  4  rows ;  the  younMr  ovate^  the  older  acute.  {WaU) 
A  large  timber  tree,  with  very  widely  spreading  branches.    Thebarkls  rugged,!^  a  very  dark 
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br<nrq,  and  ipHU  ofT  in  itrlngL    Tlw  kc*ni  tn  aLmnclr  ibiaU,  and  *l«jin  ImbrtcHto.    Tb* 

II  !•  a  niUir  bTUw  Wst  I 
eieloriiM.    Il  wucuIUtU 


in  thoH  of  tb«  Bsmudu  otAMt,  utd  ue  of  a  llfht  bnwh  fiokwr  vrbm  i 
'<«  liHl|gi,«id>]M,PunliuH,on(ha*iitliairriiFor  Xieluuii,  of  the  e 
ItlTitvl  In  EnibDd  in  tTS8,  bf  HUber,  but  we  hiie  not  hm  tlw  plint. 


•  -  17.  J.  chinb'nsis  i.    The  Cbioew  Juniper. 

UnlifitaUm.    Ud.  STit..8M.;  I)«tch.,4.m.i  HuL.HI.i  Lwu.  Cocb-SX. 
Emfraniwgi.    Ourj^.  S37i.  aud  UTS. 

Spec.  Char.     Leaves  decuiTent,i]nbricat»«preadu)g,  clustered;   stem   leave* 
in  threes,  branch  leaves  in  fours.  (WUld.) 

Detcriptian,  ^c,     Acconling  to  Martvu's  MtUrr,  Loureiro  describes  the 
Chinese  juniper  u  s  shrub  of  3  ft,  iu  he^ht,  with  twisted  and  very  spreading 
branches.        Leaves     awl- 
8h^>ed,  hardish,  dark  green : 
according       to      LioDEeiis, 
g  apreadii^   green   on    both 
sides,  more  clustered  than 
in  the  other  sorts,  fastened  ' 
at  the  base,  scarcely  pun- 
gent, and  estremelv  distinct  : 
bf  the  density  of  tne  leaves, 
(Mma.)     there  are  two 

Cits  in  the  Horticultural 
iety'a   Garden    bearing 
the  name  of  J.  sinensis,  male 
\  and  female,  12  ft.  and  10ft.  high.    The  leaves  are  green,  short,  and  imbri- 

t  cated;   the  fruit  rough,  angular,  and  diy;  and  the  plants  do  not  accord,  in 

I  some  respects,  with  the  species  described  by  Loureiro.    Speciniena  of  the 

\  plant  in  the  Horticultural  society's  Garden  were,  however,  compared  by  Pro- 

'  feasor  Don  with  the  Linnsan  specimens,  and  be  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  correctly 

'  named. 

J.  c.  2  SmiMii.      A  sfiecies  of  Juniperus  in  the  Horticultural  Society's 
I  Garden  (Jig.  2374.),  without  a  name,  and  said  to  have  been 

'  recdved  from  Smith  of  Ayr,  about  1825  or  before,  bears  a  close 

I  resemblance  to  J.  chin£nsis,  but  the  fhiit  is  rather  more 

angular.  The  plant  in  the  garden  is  of  vigorous  growth,  6  ft. 
or  10ft.  high;  it  produces  both  male  and  female  blossoms, 
and  ripens  fruit.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  not  a  i 
European  plant;  nor  are  there  any  species  at  all  resembling 
it  from  North  America.  We  have  been  informed  that  tbere  * 
is  a  species  in  some  of  the  Scotch  nurseries  raised  Irom  Nepal 
seeds,and  commonly  called  Juniperus  nepalensis,  which  bears 
so  close  a  resemblance  to  Mr.  Smith's  plant,  as  to  leave  little 
doubt  of  tbdr  identity.  Mr.  Smith,  to  whom  we  have  written 
on  the  subject,  can  give  us  no  satis&ctory  information;  and 
it  even  appears  to  us  doubtful  if  the  plant  in  the  Horticul- 
tural Society's  Garden  was  received  from  him.  We  have 
ventured  to  give  it  a  name,  merely  to  prevent  it  from  being  o-ini 

kwt  sight  of;  and  because  we  should  wish  to  see  such  a  vigo-         '^'* 
rous^rowing  healthy  species  prop^ated,  end  introduced  mto  collections. 

App.  i-     Kinds  qfJunipems  mentioned  in  Books,  but  of  which 
very  little  is  hiffam. 
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CHAP.    CXIV. 

OF    THE   HARDY    LIGNEOUS   PLANTS  OF    THE  ORDER  iTMPETRA^CES. 

liattificaUm.    Nuct  Gen.,  8.  833.:  Don  In  Edifib.  New  Fhll.  Joarn.,  18S6:  Hook  In  Bot.  ICac.. 
t.  8758. ;  LindL  Syn.,  884^ ;  Bart.  Old.  N«t.,  S78. ;  Amott  in  Edinix  Sicyc.,  129. 

Gen,  Char,  cfihe  Order,  Flowers  semi-sexual.  Sepals  hvpog3naou8  ioh- 
bricated  scales,  the  innermost  of  which  are  sometimes  petaloid.  Stamens 
equal  in  number  to  the  inner  sepals,  and  alternate  with  them ;  anthers 
roondish,  2-ceUed,  the  cells  distinct,  bursting  longitudinally.  Ovary  superior, 
seated  in  a  fleshy  disk,  3-  6-  or  9-celIed ;  ovules  solitary,  ascending.  Style  1 ; 
stigma  radiating,  the  number  of  its  rays  corresponding  with  the  cells  of  the 
ovary.  Fruit  fleshy,  seated  in  the  persistent  calyx,  3-  6-  or  9-celied ;  the 
coating  of  the  cells  bony.  Seeds  solitary,  ascending ;  embryo  taper,  in  the 
axis  of  fleshy  watery  albumen ;  radicle  inferior.  Small  shrubs,  with  heath-like 
eveigreen  leaves,  without  stipules,  and  with  minute  flowers  in  their  axils. 
A  very  small  group,  comprising  a  few  species  from  North  America,  the  south 
of  Europe,  and  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  {LindL  Nat.  Sy$t,  of  Bot,,  p.  1 17.) 
The  fruit  is  in  all  a  small  berry. 

There  are  only  three  genera,  which  are  as  follows :  — 

JS^MPBTBaM  L,  Calyx  3-leaved,  coriaceous,  with  6  imbricated  scales  at  the 
base.  Petals  3.  Stamens  3.  Stigma  6 — 9-cleft.  Berry  depressed,  6 — 9^ 
stoned.  Small,  branchy,  procumbent  shrubs;  natives  of  the  north  of 
Europe  and  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  Leaves  alternate,  linear  tongue> 
shaped,  obtuse ;  flat  above,  convex  and  marked  with  a  membranaceous  line 
beneath ;  dark  green,  shining.  Flowers  axillary,  solitary,  sessile,  dark  red. 
Berries  black  or  r^.  (D,  Don  in  Edmb.  New  Phil,  Joum.) 

OoRE^MA  D,  Don,  Calyx  3-leaved,  membranaceous,  naked  at  the  base. 
Petals  3.  Stamens  3.  Stigma  6-cleft.  Berry  globose,  3-6toned.  A  small, 
erect,  branchy,  rigid  shrub,  covered  with  resinous  dots ;  a  native  of  the 
south  of  Europe.  Leaves  scattered,  linear,  obtuse,  spreading ;  flattish  above, 
revolute  on  the  margin.  Flowers  in  terminal  heads,  sessile,  situated  on  a 
hairy  disk ;  white,  large.  Heads  having  villous  scales.  Berries  white. 
(D.  Don  in  EdirA,  New  Phil,  Joum.) 

Cbrati^ola  Rich,  Calyx  2-leaved,  membranaceous,  with  4  scales  at  the  base. 
Petals  2,  converging  into  a  tube.  Stamens  2.  Stigma  6-cleft.  Berry 
globose, 2- stoned.  A  small,  upright,  branchy,  rigid  shrub;  a  native  or 
North  America.  Branches  straight,  simple.  Leaves  alternate,  spreading, 
needle-shaped,  obtuse,  glabrous,  shining,  green ;  marked  beneath  with  a 
narrow  furrow;  slightly  canaliculate  above;  about  ^ in.  long;  sometimes 
crowded,  as  if  verticillate.  Flowers  axillary,  sessile,  numerous  (2 — 4), 
rarely  solitary;  sometimes  (like  the  leaves)  verticillate.  Berries  red,? 
(D,  Don  in  JSdmb,  New  Plul,  Joum,) 

Genus  I. 


□ 


ja^MPETRUM  L,    The  Crowberry.    Lm,  Syst,  Dioe^cia  Tri4ndria. 

Identfficatkm.    Lia  Gen.,  515. ;  Ju«.,  162. ;  Fl.  Br.,  1072. ;  Tourn.,  t.  481.;  LunU,  i  809L»  0*rtn., 
Derivation.    From  m,  upon,  and  pr/rof,  a  rock ;  in  allusion  Co  the  place  ofgrowUi. 
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Deteriplion,  ^e.  Small  eTerereea  heath<like  shruba,  natives  of  Europe  end 
South  Americft.  Propagated  d;  cuttings  or  seeds,  and  thriving  best  in  peat 
■oil. 

«.  1.  E.  NiNmuM  Ii.     'Hie  black  Crowberry,  or  CrakeberTy. 

limtifierUn.    Lin.  3p.  PI..  Iisn,  i  Wind.  So.  n..4.  p.  713,  i  Fl.  Br.,  imt.;  Eng.  BM.,  t.  S°«.  i 

HaHL.teQl.,«].i  Sm.  Illun.,  I.8S.:  Fl  Dui.,  t.  fffs. ;  DIdu.  H.  Sice..  nat.,2W.;  Eo>.  FJ., 

4.  pL  !33. ;  Mukir  FL  Hibon..  p.  sA  i  Hook.  Bi.  Fl,  p.  Ul. :  Llnill.  a;iwp.,  p.  git. ;  \bM. 

C«l..«d.  1S36. 

I,  «.  t*79. 1 

"tViA  rwiil- Iltail.,  t  88. 1  Fl.  Dm 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.     Leaves  linear-oblong.    Berries  black  aad  clustered.  (Hooi.) 

A  pTOCumbent  shrub,  a  native  of  firitwn. 
Fariety. 

>L   E.  n.  8  icoHffim  Hook.  Br.  Fl.,  p.  431.,  is  somewhat  smaller  than  the 
species. 

Detcription,  S^c.      A  small,  procumbent, 
much-branched  shrub;  the  outer  bark  of  osts 

which  is  deciduous  nnd  brown,  but  the 
inDer  bark  is  yellow.  The  branches  are 
rou^  with  the  remains  of  the  petioles  of 
the  Mien  leaves.  The  leaves  are  in  Tour^ 
somewhat  3-comered,  with  a  white  linear 
keel,  and  petioled;  and  they  have  their  • 
manins  so  much  recurved  as  to  meet  be- 
bind.  The  Bowers  are  axillary  towards  the 
summits  of  the  branches,  small,  and  pur- 
plish, with  a  whitish  calyx.    The  berries 

are  of  the  size  end  colour  of  Juniper  berries,  hut  become  of  a  brownish 
black  when  ripe.  They  are  marked  at  top  with  a  small  roui)d  hole,  and  pro* 
tected  at  bottom  by  the  persistent  calyx.  The  flesh 
is  rather  firm,  and  of  a  pale  ((reen,  except  in  the 
centre,  where  it  is  purplish.  The  receptacle  is  co- 
Inmnar,  and  slender ;  and  from  6  to  9  bony  pale- 
coloured  seeds  are  fixed  round  it  in  a  ring,  and 
attached  to  it  a  little  above  the  base.  This  species  is 
a  native  of  the  north  of  Europe,  generally  in  elevated 
rituadons,  both  on  dry  and  barren,  and  on  moorish  or 
bog^,  soils.  It  is  found  in  moors,  from  the  Baltic  to 
theEastem  Ocean,  in  Eamtscbatka,  and  in  the  islands 
towards  America.  According  to  Liunseus,  it  will  live 
on  the  mountmns  of  Lapland,  where  other  plants  I 
perish  with  cold.  It  is  found  in  Warwickshire,  Staf- 
fordshire, Derbyshire,  and  the  northern  countiea  of 
England,  and  abundantly  in  Scotland.  The  Scotch 
Higlilanders  and  the  Russian  peasants  eat  the  berries,  2376 

which  are  esteemed  antiscorbutic  and  diuretic.  Grouse  and  hcatheocks 
feed  on  them ;  and,  boiled  in  alum  water,  thev  aSbrd  a  dark  purple  dye. 
LionBus  mentions  that  the  L^landers  use  them  for  dydng  otter  and 
•able  skins  black.  Cattle  do  not  browse  on  this  shrub.  The  crowberry  is 
the  badge  of  the  clan  M'Lean.  The  f'mpetrum  nigrum  thrives  ve^  well  in 
gardens,  but  it  requires  a  moist  boggy  soil,  and  a  shady  situation.  Tlie  seedt 
remain  a  year  in  the  ground  before  they  vegetate,  and  the  plants  are  very 
slow  in  their  growth.  (Marl.  Miil.,  and  HoiS.  Brit.  Fl.) 

a-  2.  B.  BU^BBUH  £.     The  nd'/ndled  Crowberry. 
Utml^kailt^.    Wllld.ap.PI..4,p.T13.i  LiiniLBot.R«..t.17B& 
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Cnuriwrry  of  Slitco  Uaod.  

Bat,  R^»  1 1783. ;  out  Jig.  9Sn.  to  onr  unul  teale ;  utAJIg.  iSTS.  oftbe 

Spec.  Char.      Leaves    and  branches  with    woolly    margins. 

{Lmdl.)    An  evergreen  procumbent  shrub,  with  brownish 

purple  flowers,  and  red  fruit.  A  native  of  the  southern 
point  of  South  America,  where  it  is  found 
**  along  the  sandy  coast,  spreading  over  the 
stones,  but  especially  thriving  at  ue  back  of 
the  low  sand  hills,  by  which  the  shore  is  often 
skirted."  {Bot.  Mag.)  It  is  also  found  near 
Concepcion.  It  was  introduced  in  1833,  by 
Bir.  Low  of  the  Clapton  Nursery,  and  flowered 
there  in  July,  1835.  **  According  to  Gaudichaud, 

the  red  berries  are  pleasant  to  eat."    It  grows  freely  in 

peat,  and  is  quite  hardy. 


2377 


red. 


2378 


Genus  1 1. 


D 


CORE' MA  D.  Don.    Thb  Corbma    Lin.  Syst.  Dice'cia  Tridndria. 

Idemt^leatiom.    D.  Don  in  New  Edin.  FhO.  Joura.';  Lindl.  In  Kat.  Syot  of  Bot 

^MMMfin«.    f  mpeCram,  in  put,  L. 

DeHmaUom.    From  korimat  abroom ;  In  aDosion  to  the  habit  oftbe  plant. 

Description,  S^c.  An  upright  shrub,  a  native  of  Portugal ;  closely  allied  to 
£^mpetrum,  and  requiring  the  same  soil  and  culture  in  British  gard^is. 

«.  L  C.  a'lba  D.  Don.    The  ythitit-berried  Coreroa. 

Uent^laUUm,    D.  Don  tn  New  Edin.  PbiL  Joura. 

a^momymet.    ^mpetnim  Album  Un.  Sp.,  140Ol,  WiOd.  8p.  PL,  ^  p.  712.,  Odrrim.  f^mcL,  8.  107.. 

Mart.  MiU.,  Vo.  h.AU.  Hort.  Kew.,  ed.  S.,  5.  p.  9G6.  $  £.  lurittoicum,  Ac.  Tbvnft.  /lut,  579. ; 

frlca  er^ctic,  Ac.,  BauM.  Pirn. ;  the  white-berried  Heath,  Portugal  Crakeberry. 

Spec.  Char.,4^c.  Stem  erect.  Branches  pubescent.  Leaves  linear,  with  revolute 
margins  ;  somewhat  scabrous  above;  (WUid.)  A  shrub,  a  native  of  Por- 
tugu.    Introduced  in  1774. 

Description,  S^c.  An  upright-growing  low  shrub,  very  much  branched, 
rigid,  sprinkled  with  resinous  dots.  Leaves  scattered  in  all  directions,  linear, 
obtuse,  spreading ;  flattish  above,  revolute  on  the  margin.  Flowers  terminal, 
grouped,  sessile ;  imposed  upon  a  hairy  disk,  white,  and  larger  than  those  of 
.G^mpetrum.  Groups  bracteokued  with  villose  scales.  Berry  white.  Intro- 
duced from  Portugal,  in  1774,  by  Messrs.  Kennedy  and  Lee.  Culture  the 
same  as  for  £^mpetrum  nigrum. 


Genus  III. 


CERATrOLA  Mickx. 


Thb  Ceratiola.    lAn.  Sysi.  Monoe^da 
Didndria. 


Ueni^fieaUM.    Michx.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,  S.  pi  S22L ;  LindL  in  Nat.  Sjnt  of  Botany,  ed.  S. 
Derioaticn.    From  keraiion,  a  little  horn ;  in  allusion  to  the  shape  of  the  stigma. 
Sngraoitigi.    Pursh,  1. 1 15.  {  Bot.  Mag.,  t  S758. ;  our  Jig.  9SS0.  to  our  usual  scale ;  anijlg.  SS7%  of 
tne  natural  sise. 

Description,  Sfc.    A  small,  heath-like,  evergreen  shrub ;  a  native  of  North 
America;  grown,  in  British  gardens,  in  peat  soil,  and  propi^ted  by  cuttii^. 
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»  1.  C.  fRicot'DBs.    The  Erica-like  Cenitiola. 
'plSbinrAiii?°aJ^"'i^  !»*""■''■  P  ***i  ■"'■  "««■.  tBSB  1  Willi  *.  PI.*.  p.7i>.i 
Spec.  Outr.,  4-c,    Flowers  in  the  axils 

oflhe  upper  leaves,  Bolitary,  except 

a  amatl  abortive  one  by  the  side  of ' 

the  principal  flower. 

Hetcr^fien,  ^c.  An  upright  much 
branched  shrub,  greatly  resembling  a 
heath,  and  varying  from  8  ft.  to  8fl. 
high.  Branches  subverticillate,  erect, 
and  marked  with  the  remains  of  the 
petioles  of  the  fallen  leaves.  The 
upper  and  younger  branches  retain 
their  leaves,  which  are  slightly  toraen- 
tose.  Leaves  in  whorls  of  4,  spreading, 
long,  linear,  rigid,  acerose.  Flowers 
very  small.  A  native  of  South  Carolina, 
OD  the  Edisto  River,  whne  it  covers  a 
■pBca  300  or  400  yards  in  width,  and 
two  or  three  miles  long,  which  appears 
to  have  been  a  sand-bank  formed  by 
come  of  the  ancient  freahetx  of  the  * 

river,  and  on  which  only  a  few  stunted  ^"^^  8380 

oaks  (Q.  Catesbse'i  and  Q.  nigra)  are  found  intermingled  with  it.  Ac- 
nrding  to  Pursh,  it  is  also  found  in  the  gravelly  diy  soil  of  Georgia  and 
Konda;  and,  in  great  plaity,  on  the  islands  at  the  mouth  of  St.  Mary's  River. 
It  was  introduced  in  1826. 


0S 

.  .,    ,.  MS. 

Tom  SmOii,  m  btmMtaljoulE,  ftblcd  lo  Iuyc  Imcd  chuigHl  Into  ()il>  ptusl 


Mttti  «,  noconllDt  to  otliuiilti 

Oenerat  CharaeUrutict,  Stc  Moriocotyledonous.  Flowers  hennaphrodite  or 
dicEcious.  Calyx  and  corolla  confounded,  inferior,  6.parted.  Stamens  6, 
inserted  into  the  perianth  near  the  base;  seldom  hypogynoua.  Ovary  3- 
cdled;  the  cells  1-or  many-seeded.  Style  triRd.  Stigmas  3.  Frait  a 
roundish  berry.  Albumen  between  fleshy  and  cartilagmous.  Embryo 
itaually  distant  from  the  hilum.  {Lmdi.  ia  Nat.  Sif  it.  of  Sot.)  Small  climbing 
■brube,  with  woody  stems,  and  reticulated  leaves,  thougn  the^  are  con- 
sidered as  monocotyledonoua  plants.  This  order  is  nearly  allied  lo  Ziili- 
Aces,  of  which  it  was  formerly  considered  to  form  a  part.  The  plants 
composing  it  are  found  in  small  quantities  in  most  parts  of  the  world;  but 
the  only  ligneous  plants  which  it  contains  belong  to  the  genus  Anllax. 
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Genus  I. 
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5MrLAX  L,    The  Smilax.    Lm,  Syst.  Dioe^cia  Hexandria. 

tdenUficatkm.    Lin.  Gen.,  Na  1190. ;  Reich.,  No.  1225. ;  Schrcb.,  No.  15S&  j  Tourn.,  t  tfl. :  J 
«ZL ;  Q«rtn.,t  16. ;  Mbrt  Mill 

Description,  ^c.  Evergreen  shrubs,  climbing  b^  means  of  their  tendrils, 
with  stems  that  are  generally  prickly.  Leaves  with  veiny  disks.  The  ten- 
drils are  intrapetiolar  stipules.  Natives  of  Europe  and  I^orth  America.  In 
British  gardens,  they  grow  in  sandy  loam,  and  are  readily  propagated  by  divi- 
sion of.  the  root.  The^  are  not  showy,  but  they  are  interesting  from  thdr 
twinins  character,  as  being  generally  evergreens,  and  as  being  some  of  the  few 
hardy  ligneous  plants  which  belong  to  the  grand  division  of  vegetables  Mono- 
cotyledoneie.  The  species  being  little  cultivated,  and  many  of  those  which 
are  being  seldom  seen  in  flower,  are  very  imperfectly  known  by  cultivators. 
The  greatest  number  of  species  are  at  Messrs.  Loddiges's,  in  the  Botanic 
Ghirden  at  Twickenham,  and  at  Kew.  Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  are 
from  2t.  to  5t,  each,  according  to  the  scarcity  of  the  species. 

The  following  fungi  are  found  upon  the  North  American  species : — Spiue^ria 
«milacicola  Schweniy  8.  erumpens  Schwein,  Rh}  tfsma  ^Imilacis  Schwein,  chieflv 
on  S.  ^urifbliaand  S.  rotundifolia  ;  Hvsterium  6^milacis  Schwein,  on  S,  rotundi- 
folia ;  Cladosporium  iS^milacis  Fr.,  {/redo  iShiilacis  Schwein,  ^cldium  ^mflacis 
Schwein,  —  M,  J,  B. 

$  i.  Stems  prickly  and  atigular. 
i.  I,  S.  a'spera  L.    The  rough  Smilax. 

Identi/teatiom,    Lin.  Snu,  1458. ;  Oron.  Orient,  31&  ;  Scop.  Cam.,  Na  1881. ;  Ooiun  Hoit.  Monm, 

506. ;  VilL  Dmuph.,  ^1x878.:  Mart.  Mill.,  No.  1. ;  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  18S6. 
Synom^me$.    Rough  Bindweed:  Smilax,  Fr.  and  Ger. 
EngnmingB.    Schk.  Han.,  &  a8& ;  and  our>i^.  8381, 

Spec,  Char.,  ^c.  Stem  pricklj%  angular ;  leaves  toothed  and  prickly,  cordate, 
9-nerved.  (Willd,)  A  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  Asia  Blinor,  and 
Africa.    Cultivated  in  the  Oxford  Botanic  Garden  in  1648. 

Variety, 

±  8,  a,  2  auriculdta  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  ed.  iii.  p.  401.,  has  the  leaves  ear* 
shaped  at  the  base. 

Description,  4'c*  An  evergreen  climbing  shrub,  with  numerous  slender  an- 
gular stems,  armed  with  short  crooked  spines,  and  having  tendrils  on  their 
sides,  by  which  they  fasten  themselves  to  any  neighbour- 
ing object  for  support.  The  roots  are  thick  and  fleshy, 
*'  sprcsading  wide,  and  striking  deep."  The  leaves  are 
rattier  large,  and  heart-shaped ;  somewhat  stiff,  of  a 
dark  green,  marked  with  5  longitudinal  nerves,  and  with 
a  few  short  reddish  spines  round  their  margins.  The 
flowers  are  axillary,  on  short!branches,  small  and  whitish ; 
and  those  on  the  female  plants  are  succeeded  by  berries, 
which  are  sometimes  red  and  sometimes  black.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  south  of  France,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Camiola; 
and  it  has  also  been  found  near  Tripoli,  and  between 
Rama  and  Joppa.  It  is  stated,  in  Martyn*s  Miller,  to 
have  been  introduced  by  Mr.  John  Tradescant,  in  1656 ;  ^^^ 

but  the  Hortus  Kewensu  informs  us  that  it  was  cultivated  in  the  Oxford 
Botanic  Garden  before  1648.    The  roots  are  sometimes  sold  by  the  druggists 
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of  the  MUth  of  Europe  for  tboae  of  S.  Hartaparilla ;  and  they  posBCM  newt; 
the  Mine  qualitieii,  but  in  an  inferior  degree :  they  are  also  lar^r,  and  more 
poroui.  In  Britiab  gardeiu,  it  is  coititdodIj  trained  ^aintt  a  wtill;  but  it 
will  alio  attach  itself  to  rough  stake*,  though  it  Beldom  DonerB  when  m> 
treated.     It  will  attain  the  ha^t  of  about  6  ft. 

'-  S.  a.  S  mauri/anini,  S.  maurit&nica  Pair,,  was  introduced  in  IS20,  and 
there  are  plants  in  the  Horticultural  Societj's  Garden, 

i.  B.  S.  bice'lsa  L.     The  tall  Smilai. 
So.,  I4Se.  i  WlJId.  Sp.  F1.,  ^  p.  TT4. ;  Hirt.  MIH.,  So.  9, ;  Alt.  Hnn.  K*w. 


Sfmi^.    3,  i^rlntUli.Ac.i'rHnLt^r.,  iS.,  Su.  ecu/.,  1.18,  iS.*qcn  Alp.  ^ypt.,ei.i.,  I-IO. 
fivmyivf.    Bo.  CniL,l.  L77.|  Alp.  Xnpt-i  "J- ^>  >■  1*1. ;  iai  bit  flg.  ISM. 

Spec.  CAar.,  cjv.    Stem  priekly,  angular.    Leaves 

unarmed,  cordate,  9-nerTed.  (^IViltd.)   Actimb- 

ing  shrub,  a  native  of  Syria;  cultivated  before 

1739,  by  Miller ;  and  flowering  in  August  and  ' 

September. 

Deicr^Hoti,  4'c.  Stems  4-cornered,and  prickly; 
mounting  to  the  tops  of  tall  trees,  by  means  of 
thnr  clasping  tendrils.  Leaves  !  in.  long,  and 
IJin.  broad  at  the  base,  having  A  longitudinal 
nerves,  but  no  spines  on  their  margins.  The 
flowers  and  fruit  are  like  those  of  S.  ispera.  The 
roots  resemble  and  posaesa  the  same  qualities  as 
those  of  S.  Sapem,  but  are  inferior  to  those  of  S, 
Sanaparilla.  It  is  a  native  of  Syria,  whence  it 
was  Introduced  before  1739,  and  was  at  Erst 
thought  tender ;  there  are,  however,  plants  In 

Messrs.  Loddiges's  arboretum,  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  and 
other  placen,  which  appear  quite  hardy. 

L  3.  S.  RU^BBNS   Watt.     The  lei-tendriUd  Sniilax. 

IdrwOlatleu.    WatBn  Dend.  Brtt.,  L  1(& ;  Loud.  Hon.  Brit. 

C^pwnVK    D>i>d.BTlk,t.l<e,i  udouT^lf.iSSS. 

Spet,  Char.,  j-c.  Stem  angular,  prickly.  Leaves 
ovate-Bubcordate,  rather  obtuse,  mucronate,  co- 
riaceous, d-nerved;  margin  mucronate-denticu< 
late  near  the  base.  (  Watt.')  A  handsome  climbing 
shrub,  with  the  leaves  edeed  with  short  prickles, 
and  brown  stipules,  with  a  red  spiral  tendril 
on  each  side.  A  native  of  North  America, 
in  woods  and  by  streemB.  There  are  plants  in 
the  Botanic  Garden,  Twickenham,  where  one 
flowered  in  July,  1S81.  This  is  a  most  orna- 
mental ^ecies,  from  the  contrast  between  the 
colour  of  its  leaves  and  that  of  its  tendrils ;  it 
is,  however,  in  very  few  collections. 

2363 

L  4.  S.  Sassapaxi'lla  L.     The  medieiaal  Smilax,  or  Sars^iarilla. 
MenMcaliom.    Un.  Sn^  1U9.  i  WIDd.  Sp.  PI,  4.  T10.  i  AIL  Hun.  Knr..  td  S.  5.  a  388.  -  Hvt. 
■  Mul,  No.tj  PunhH  An»r.  Sept.,  1.  p.««-;  Lodd.  Cit.KLlSSS.  •      f         ' 

i.  fcwei*  ptnivtiD«Sar»apBrt«BB.iih.Pln..iBa.,R»l[HUL,SS6.j  S.|>eni*l»n»Sor, 
Oa.  Baae.,  8S9. -.  S.  Kipm  peniiliin*  Park,  rical.,  p,  178.:  S.  alaica  Uicki  1 
-It.  FL  Car.,  MS.  i  th«  (Uucnu-laTed  Smllmi.  .  v-    •    ,  '   s-o"  »■■"..  ». 

r. .,..  . pouBded  of  two  Spniih  ward!  (  Ttt,  torto,  «d,  wid  parOla.  ■ 

.  £  1,  Dmd.  BriL,t  111.,  Bid  Dur  A.  B3H4. 

spec.  Char.,  tie.     Stem  prickly,  angular.    Leaves  unarmed,  ovate-lanceoUUe, 
ending  in  a  long  shaip  point;  A-nerved,  glaucous  beneath.  {WUU.)    A 
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native  of  North  and  South  America.   Introduced  before  1664,  and  flowering 
in  July  and  August. 

DeicnpHofiy  S^c.  Stems  shrubby,  long,  slender,  and  climbing.  Roots  di- 
rided  into  several  long  slender  branches,  which  are  somewhat  thicker  than  a 
goose-quill,  straight,  brown  on  their  exterior,  but 
white  internally,  and  from  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  long.  Leaves 
alternate  and  pointed,  with  long  tendrils  at  the  base. 
Flowers  lateral,  usually  three  or  four  together  on  one 
common  peduncle.  A  native  of  Peru,  Brazil,  Mexico, 
and  Vii^nia.  It  is  included  in  Evelyn's  Kalendar,  as 
having  been  in  cultivation  before  1664 ;  but,  according 
to  Plukenet,  it  was  first  thought  to  England  by  Mr. 
Foster,  in  1691.  Caspar  Iteuhin  informs  us  that  the 
root  was  introduced  into  Spain  from  Mexico,  as  a 
medicine,  in  1573;  but  Monarda  asserts  that  it  was 
known  there  twenty  or  thirty  years  previously.  Sar- 
saparilla,  on  its  first  introduction,  was  considered  as  a 
specific  against  numerous  disorders ;  but  it  has  since 
gradually  fallen  into  disuse.  It  is,  however,  still  occa- 
sionally employed  in  rheumatic  complaints,  scrofiila, 
and  all  cutaneous  diseases,  '^  where  an  acrimony  of  the  fluids  prevails."  The 
plant  is  at  Messrs.  Loddiees's,  and  in  the  Botanic  Garden,  Twickenham ; 
but  it  does  not  grow  so  freely  as  S.  ispera,  and  is  somewhat  tender. 

L  5.  S.  HASTA^TA  IViOd,    The  spear-shaped  Smilax. 

Identification.    WilUL  Sp.  PL,  i.  pi  782. ;  Punh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.,  1.  p.  94%;  Lodd.  Cat,  cd.  189& 
Sifnom^mei.    S.  B6iui  d6z  MidkM.  FL  Amer.,  S.  p.  937.,  H'oir.  Ft.  Car.,  S45  ;  &  ktpen  var.  T^aat. 

Bneuc,  &  p.  465. 
Engraving.    Pluk.  Aim.,  t  111.  f.  S. 

2385 
i^c.  Char,    Stem  subarmed.    Leaves  lanceolate,  acuminate ; 

auriculate,  or  spear-shaped,  at  the  base;  ciliated  or  prickly 
on  the  margin;  3 — 5  nerves.  Berries  round.  (IVil/d,) 
A  native  of  the  sea  coast  of  Carolina  and  Florida.  Intro- 
duced in  1820. 

Variety. 

i.  S.  A.  2  lanceoldta  Pursh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.,  i.  p.  24f). ; 
S.  lanceolata  fVaJt.  FL  Car.,  245. ;  ?  S.  longifolia 
Wats.  Dend.  Brit.,  t.  1 10. ;  and  our  Jig.  2385. ;  S. 
Wdtsoni  Sweet ;  has  the  leaves  longer  and  narrower 
than  the  species,  and  not  spear-shaped  at  the 
base. 

Desaiption,  Sfc.  A  weak  climbing  shrub,  with  subangular, 
ereen,  smooth  branches,  with  horizontal,  aeutev  short  spines. 
Leaves  alternate,  glabrous,  and  of  the  same  colour  on  both 
sides ;  and  with  long  spiral  tendrils.  There  are  plants  at 
Messrs.  Loddiges's. 

L.  6.  S.  Walt^^'kii  Pursh.    Walter's  Smilax. 

Jdentlficat/om.    Punh  FI.  Amer.  Sept,  1.  n.  249. 
S^nonyme.    S.  China  Walt.  FL  Car.,  p.  9t&. 

Spec.  Char,,  Sfc.  Stem  prickly.  Leaves  ovate*  cordate,  smooth,  3-nerved. 
Berries  acuminate.  (Purth.^  A  native  of  the  low  sandy  parts  of  Virginia 
and  Carolina,  on  the  river  sides.  It  is  rather  ornamental,  from  the  shape 
of  its  leaves,  and  its  having  red  berries.  It  was  supposed  by  Walter  to  be 
S.  China ;  but  it  differs  in  its  leaves  having  only  3  nerves,  and  in  some  other 
particulars.  It  is  rather  tender.  There  are  plants  in  the  Horticultural 
SfKiety's  Garden,  against  the  conservative  wall. 
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§  ii.  Stem  pricklt/^  round. 
t.  7.  5.  Chi^na  It.     The  Chinese  Smilax. 

Iden^fUatkm.    LiiL  Sp.  PL,  14A. ;  WHId.  Sp.  PI .  4.  p.  7m  ;  OroD.  Orient,  317. :  Brown  Jam..  5S9. ; 

Tbunb.  Jap.,  158: ;  Lour.  Coch.,  682. ;  Mart  Mill.,  No.  6.  *.  Alt  Hort.  Kew.,  ed.  2.,  5.  p.  SSS. 
SunomymeM.    China  rtdix  Bauk.  Pin,.  89&,  Park.  Tkeat.,  ISIS.,  Baii  HkL,  657. ;  C  Tulg^is  ofll. 

dnXrum  Oer.  Emac,  1618.  j  SmMMX  Mpera  minor  Plum,  /c,  18& ;  Sankira,  vulco  QmagmarOt  *c.. 

Xmn^fer  Amem.  £r.,  p.  7bL 
Kttgmvima.     Om^L    It»  3.  t  & ;   Blackw.,  t  4S3L ;   Ksropf.  Am«n.,   t  788. ;   Pluk.  Amal.» 

t  4UD.  f.  1. 

Spec,  Char.,  4>c.  Stem  round,  with  a  few  spines ;  leaves  roundish-ovate,  with 
acute  points,  5*nerved.  (WiUd.)  This  is  a  climbing  shrub,  rising,  in  its 
native  country,  to  the  height  of  20  ft.,  with  thick  leaves,  long  tendrils,  and 
red  berries.  The  root  is  very  larse,  fleshy,  and  reddish :  it  is  used  for  food,  in 
some  parts  of  China,  instead  of  rice ;  and  is  considered  extremely  nourish- 
ing. It  is  a  native  of  China  and  Japan,  and  also  of  Jamaica ;  and  of  Car- 
thagena,  in  New  Spain,  whence  Miller  received  it  before  1759.  Brown 
found  it  in  abundance  in  Jamaica,  where  the  roots  are  used  to  feed  hogs. 
When  first  brought  to  England,  it  was  cultivated  in  the  stove :  it  was  after- 
wards transferred  to  the  green-house ;  and,  in  1831,  was  planted  out  against 
a  wall  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  where  it  nas  remained  unin- 
jured ever  since* 

i.  8.  jS^.  ROTUND!  po^li a  L,    The  round-leaved  Smilax. 

idtntyieaUtM.    Lin.  Sp.,  1460.;  MaiM.  Sp^  PL,  4.  n.  779. ;  Mart  Mill.,  7. ;  Alt  Hort.  Kew.,  ed.  8.. 
6.  p.  388. ;  Pursh  FL  Amer.  Sapt.,  8.  p.  850. ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  1836. 

Spec,  ChaT.y  Sfc.  Stem  round,  somewhat  prickly.  Leaves  roundish-ovate, 
or  cordate,  very  smooth,  5-nerved.  Berries  spherical.  (Willd,)  A  climb- 
ing shrub,  ascending  to^  the  height  of  about  6  ft.,  with  flexuose  stems,  and 
a  very  few  straight  prickles.  Leaves  naked,  5-nerved,  wider  than  long, 
acute,  on  short  petioles,  with  2  filiform  tendrils.  A  native  of  North  Ame- 
rica, where,  according  to  Pursh,  it  is  common  in  hedgerows  from  Canada 
to  Carolina.  It  was  found  in  Canada  by  Kalm,  and  sent  by  him  to  Eng- 
land, where  it  was  first  cultivated  by  Archibald  Duke  of  Ai^yll,  in  1760. 
There  are  plants  at  Messrs.  Loddiges's. 

1.  9.  S.  ZAURiFoYiA  L.     The  Laurel-leaved  Smilax. 

tdaumeatkm.    Lin.  Sp.  PL,  1460. ;  WUId.  Sa  Bi,  4  ,  p.  779. ;  Mart  MUL,  Na  a  }  Ait  Hort.  K«w., 

ed.  8.,  &  pk  388. ;  Purth  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.  1.  n.  85a  ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  18S& 
SMnorngma.  8.  Mtera,  ftc,  P/mn.  Ic.  ;  &  Wtu,  fte.,  Caietik,  Car.,  1.  1 15. 
Engratinst.    Cat  Car.,  L  1 16. ;  Plum.  Ic. 

Spec.Char,Ac.  Stems  round;  main  stem  prickly.  Branches  unarmed.  Leaves 
coriaceous,  elliptic,  3-nerved.  Umbels  on  very  short  peduncles.  (WiUd.) 
A  very  handsome  climbing  shrub,  rising  10  ft.  or  18  ft.  high,  with  smooth 
coriaceous  leaves  (which,  Linnseus  says,  are  thicker  than  those  of  any  of 
the  other  species  of  5biilax),  and  black  berries.  It  is  a  native  of  North 
America,  in  sandy  boggy  woods,  from  New  Jersey  to  Georgia,  and  was  in 
cultivation  in  England,  by  Miller,  before  1739.  There  are  plants  at  Messrs. 
Loddiges's. 

L  10.  S.  TAMNdi'DBs  L.    The  black  Bryony4ike  Smilax. 

IdenMcaHom.    Un.  So.  PL,  1460.t  Willd.  8p^  PL,  4  pi  780. ;  Mart  MUL,  9L ;  Punh  FL  Amtr. 

Sept.  1.  p.  851.}  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  1836. 
Synomgme.    3.  Brjbnlm  nlgne,  ftc.,  CateA.  Car.^  1. 1  SB. 
Sngnning.    Cat  Car.,  1. 1  5& 

Spec.  Chear,y  ^c.  Stem  round  and  prickly.  Leaves  unarmed,  cordate^blong, 
7-nerved.  (^WUld.)  A  climbing  evergreen  shrub,  rather  sufihitescent  than 
woody ;  with  taper  stems,  and  leaves  4  in.  long,  and  2|  in.  broad  at  their 
base,  having  7  longitudinal  veins.  The  flowers  come  out  in  long  loose 
bunches  from  the  sides  of  the  stalks,  and  the  berries  are  black.  (^Mill.)  A 
native  of  North  America,  in  sandy  wet  woods  and  bogs  in  Virginia  and 
Carolina.    It  was  cultivated  by  Miller  before  1739,  and  flowers  in  June 
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and  July.     A  very  handsome  species,  of  which  there  are  plants  at  Messra. 
Loddiges's. 

S  II.  S,  CADU^CA  L,    The  deciduoas  Smilax. 

Idemi^leatkm.    Un.  Sp.  Pl^l4e0. ;  Willd.  S|x  PI.,  4.  p.  78a ;  Mftrt  MllL,  Vo.  la ;  AIL  HorL  Kew., 
cd.  fiL,  5.  pi  389. }  Punh  FL  Amer.  Sept,  1.  p.  SSa ;  Lodd.  Cat^  ed.  189& 

Spec,  Ch&r,,  fc.  Stem  round,  prickly.  Leaves  unarmed,  ovate,  3*nerved. 
( IVUld.)  A  deciduous  climber,  with  a  flexible  stem,  armed  with  a  few  short 
spines,  bUck  at  the  tip.  According  to  Miller,  he  received  this  plant  from 
Carthagena,  in  New  bpain ;  and  he  describes  it  as  rising  to  the  height  of 
30  ft.,  and  having  thick  heart-shaped  leaves.  In  the  Hortut  Kewetuis,  it 
is  said  to  be  a  native  of  Canada,  and  introduced  before  1759 ;  but  Martyn 
says  that  it  was  introduced  in  1775,  by  Mr.  William  Young.  A  species 
was  found  in  China  by  Loureiro,  which  he  calls  S,  cadi^ca ;  and  the  descrip- 
tion of  it  agrees  with  that  of  Linnaeus;  but  Professor  Martyn  appears  to 
think  it  improbable  that  the  same  species  should  be  a  native  of  three 
climates  so  different  as  those  of  Canada,  South  America,  and  China.  There 
are  plants  of  S»  cadOca  at  Messrs.  Loddiges's. 

$  iii.  Stalks  unarmed^  Wangled, 
i.  12.  iS^.  BoS'A  NO^x  L.    The  Bona  nox,  or  ciliated^  Smilax. 

IdaU^eaiUm.    Lin.  Sp.  Pl^llflO. ;  Willd.  Sp.  PL,  4.  pi  78L ;  Mart  Mill.,  Na  II. ;  Ait  Hoit  K«ir., 

ed.  2.,  &  pk  389. ;  Punh  F1.  Amer.  Sept,  l^p.  919^ 
Sifmnufma.    8.  ii 

Tariegata  WaU. 
Engraving.    Pluk.  Ptiyt,  t  111.  f.  1. 


5.  Ibpera  Iodic  oocidentalis  Atatk.  Pin. ;  5.  fbUU  Uitto,  &«.,  PImk.  PkgU^  348. ;  SL 
'aU.  FL  Car.,  S44. 


Spec.  Char,,  S^c.  Stalks  unarmed,  angular.  Leaves  cordate-ovate,  with  an  acute 
point,  ciliated,  7-nerved.  {WlUdT)  A  native  of  North  America,  in  the 
woods  of  Carolina  and  Georgia ;  cultivatecl  by  Miller,  according  to  the 
Hortut  Ketoentit,  before  1739,  and  flowering  in  June  and  Julv.  Plukenet 
mentions  a  variety,  which  he  has  figured  under  the  name  of  S,  B.  caroli- 
niana  Pluk,  Phyt.  t.  111.  f.  3.  There  are  plants  in  the  Horticultural 
Society's  Garden. 

I_  13.  S.  LATiPO^LiA  H,  Br,    The  broad-leaved  Smilax. 

fdrtUification.  .  Brown  Prod.,  S93. ;  Ait  Hort  Kew.,  ed.  S.,  &  p  390. 

Spec.  Char,  ^c.  Stem  unarmed,  angular.  Leaves  ovate ;  base  half-heart-shaped 
or  obtuse,  glabrous,  .5-nerved ;  petiole^  bearing  tendrils.  {Broum.)  A  native 
of  New  Holland.  Introduced  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  in  1791.  it  was  first 
placed  in  the  green-house,  but  has  since  been  found  to  stand  out  at  Kew. 

A.  14.  jS^.  quadrangula^ris  Muhl,    The  four-angled  Smilax. 

IdenMcaiion.    Muhl.  in  Flora  Dan. ;  Willd.  Sp.  PL,  4u  pi  5775.  $  Watt. 

in  Deod.  Brit,  t.  109. ;  Punh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.,  1.  pb  JM8. 
Engravings.    Dend.  Brit,  1 109. ;  and  oar  fig.  S386. 

i^ec.  Char,,  S^c,  Stem  prickly,  tetragonous.  Leaves  un- 
armed, ovate,  acute,  5-nerved.  {Willd.)  A  native  of 
North  America.  Introduced  in  1812,  and  flowering  in 
June  and  July. 

Description,  S^c,  A  weak  twining  shrub,  with  4-angled 
glabrous  branches,  covered  with  pale  spots.  Lefives  gla- 
brous, alternate,  deltoid-orbicular,  with  an  entire  margin ; 
subcordate  at  the  base,  and  obtusely  acuminate  at  the 
point,  with  a  short,  glabrous,  grooved,  and  reddish  petiole. 
Tendrils  2,  from  a  sheath  at  the  base  of  each  petiole ; 
long,  filiform,  and  glabrous.  The  berries  are  black.  A 
native  of  North  America,  in  woods,  on  the  edges  of 
ponds,  from  Pennsylvania  to  Carolina.  It  was  introduced 
in  1612,  and  is  occasionally  to  be  met  with  in  collections, 
in  the  Botanic  Garden,  Twickenham. 


There  are  plants 
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§  iv.    Stems  unarmed^  round. 
i-  }5,  S.  LANCBOLA^TA  L.    The  ]anceo\Bte4eavcd  Smilax. 

JdeiUiflcatim.    Lin.  Sp.  PI.,  146a ;  Willd.  Sp.  PL,  4.  p.  783. ;  Lour.  Coch.,  68S.  j  Ait  Hort  Kew., 

ed.  8.,  6.  p.  380.;  Pursh  FL  Amer.  SepL,  1.  p.  850. 
Smumf^me.    &  noo  tpinlkia,  &c..  Cat.  Car. 
SmgrmfUtg.    Catesh.  Car.,  &  t  M. 

Spec.  Char.,  Spc.  Stem  unarmed,  round.  Leaves  unarmed,  lanceolate.  (  Willd.) 
A  climbing  shrub,  with  a  short,  very  branchy  stem,  and  smooth,  entire, 
3>nerTed  leaves,  and  red  berries.  Catesby  found  this  species  in  Carolina, 
hanging  from  the  branches  of  lofty  trees,  to  which  it  nad  attached  itself. 
The  leaves  are  long,  narrowed  at  both  ends,  thick,  stifl;  and  shining,  with  a 
very  conspicuous  rib  down  the  middle.  They  are  alternate  at  very  consi- 
derable distances.  The  flowers,  which  are  of  a  greenish  white,  are  pro- 
duced at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  in  small  tufts  ;  and  are  succeeded  by 
globular,  mucilaginous,  red  berries,  each  containing  one  very  hard  round 
stone.  These  berries  serve  as  food  for  birds.  It  is  a  native  of  Vii^nia, 
Carolina,  and  Cochin-China ;  in  which  last  country  it  was  discovered  by 
Loureiro ;  and  it  was  introduced  from  America  in  1785,  by  Mr.  William 
Young. 

i.  16.  iS^.  viRGiNiA^NA  MUL    The  Virginian  Smilax. 

Identification.    MiU.  Diet,  No.  9. ;  Mart.  MiU.,  Na  80. ;  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1856. 
engraving.    Piuk.  Phyt.,  t  lia  f.  4. 

Spec.  Char,,  ^c.  Stem  prickljr,  anguj^.  Leaves  lanceolate,  unarmed,  acu- 
minate. {Mill.)  This  spKBcies  is  somewhat  tender ;  but  there  are  plants  in  the 
open  ground  at  Messrs.  Loddiges's. 

i.  17.  S.  pu'bera  Willd.    The  downy  Smilax. 

IdetUifieatkm.    Willd.  Sp.  PL,  4.;  Alt  Hort  Kew.,  ed.  8.,  5.  pc  390. ;  Punh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept..  1. 

p.  ssa 

SymmMme.    S.  pOmila  Walt.  Car.^  S44w 


Spec  Ckar.t  ^tr.  Stem  unarmed,  round.  Leavea  oblong,  acute,  cordate,  indiatincUjr  6>nervcd  ;  soft 
and pubceoent  beneath.  Benriei  oblonc,  acute.  {fVuid.)  A  climbing  shrub,  a  native  of  North 
America.   Introduced  in  1806,  by  Mr.  John  Lyon,  who  found  it  in  shady  woods  in  Carolina  and 


and pubcaoent  beneath.    Berries  oblonc,  acute.   {fVutd.)    A  climbing  shrub,  a  native  of  North 
America.   Introduced  in  1806,  by  Mr.  John  Lyon,  who  found  it  in  shady  woods  in  r      " 
Georgia.    Aocinding  to  Walter,  the  berries  are  white.    We  have  not  seen  the  plant 


App.  i.     Kinds  of'  Smila.v  which  are  eithet*  not  introduced,  or  of 

which  we  have  not  seen  the  Plants. 

Sb  ooiLta  Pursh  FL  Amer.  Sept.*  L  p.  84a,  has  the  stem  subarmcd;  the  leaves  smooth,  ovate, 
5.nervcd,  and  very  shining  on  both  sides ;  berries  blade  A  native  of  Georgia,  near  Savannah,  flower, 
ing  in  July. 

S.  dAa  Pursh,  L  c,  pi  £50.  Stem  subarmed,  sUgfatly  angular ;  leaves  8-nerved,  lanceolate,  co. 
riaeeous,  glabrous ;  hemes  white.  Found  by  Walter,  in  sandy  ground  on  the  edge  of  rivulets,  in 
Carolina ;  flowering  in  June 

&  ptmdmriUa  Pursh,  L  c.,  p.  851.  Stem  prickly  ;  leaves  ovate,  flddle«haped,  acuminate,  S-nerved ; 
smooth  and  shining  on  both  sides.  Found  by  Pursh,  in  sandy  woods,  from  New  Jersey  to  Carolina; 
flowering  in  July. 

S.  ii)gra  W.  and  8L  eaiaUmka  Poir.  are  natives  of  Spain,  from  which  country  they  were 
bfought  to  England  in  1817.    The  flrst  is  probably  a  bbick-b«n;^ed  variety  of  S.  A^wra. 

fkMrrida  Deaf,  is  a  native  of  North  America,  Introduced  in  1880. 

&  gtaOca  Walt  is  a  native  of  North  America,  hitroduoed  in  1811 ;  and  Is  probably  a  variety  of  S. 
SarsaparUla*  ^ 

S.  aiplna  W.  is  a  native  of  Greece,  introduced  in  1880. 


CHAP.  CXVI. 

OF  THE  HARDY  AND  UALF-HAIiDY  LIGNEOUS  PLANTS  BELONGING 

TO   THE    ORDER   LlLlA^CEJE. 

The  only  genera  containing  hardy  ligneous  plants,  in  the  order  Lilikces, 
belong  to  the  section  Aspv^ese,  and  are  as  follows :  — 
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i4sPA^RAGCs  Ij,  Corolla  six-parted,  erect;  the  three  inner  petals  reflexed 
at  the  tip.  Berries  3-celled,  2-seeded. — Suffruticose  plants,  climbing  and 
erect.     Natives  of  Europe,  Aaia,  and  Africa. 

i2u'scu8  L.  Flowers  unisexual.  —  Male.  Calyx  6  sepals.  Corolla  none. 
Nectary  central,  oval,  and  perforated  at  the  apex. — Female.  Calyx,  corolla, 
and  nectary  like  those  of  the  male.  Style  1.  Berry  3-celled.  Seeds 
2. — Evergreen  shrubs,  with  inconspicuous  flowers,  whidi  are  borne  on 
the  leaves.     Natives  of  Europe  ana  Africa. 

YlfccA  L.  Corolla  bell-shaped  and  spreading.  Style  none.  Capsules  3- 
celled. — Aloe-like  shrubs,,  with  very  long,  lanceolate,  sharp-pointed 
leaves,  and  tall  spikes  of  bell-shaped  flowers.  Natives  of  North  and 
South  America. 

6£NU8    I. 
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□ 


ifSFA^RAGUS  L.    The  Asparagus.    Iah.  SytL  Hex&ndria  Monogjfnia. 

Jdemtifleatiom,  lin.  Geo.,  Na  40«. ;  Reich.,  457. ;  Schreb.,  573. ;  Tmuii.,  15*. ;  Ocrtn.,  16. ;  Jiul, 
41. ;  Ait  Hort.  Kew.,  ed.  S.,  5.  p.  973. ;  Mart.  MilL 

Syntmyma.  Sannenticec,  part  of,  Jtus..Seet  mm  EBenbeck\  Asperges,  Fr. ;  Spaigd,  Ger. ;  Conl- 
cru  jt :  Duiek ;  Sperage,  OU  EMglfsk  ;  Comida,  Span. 

DeriwUkm,  According  to  aome,  from  a,  not,  and  ^larauo,  to  tear ;  (Von  the  prickles  not  bring  rerj 
atrong :  or  fh>in  ojjwr,  rough,  and  gustut,  alaste ;  in  allusion  totheooramoo  aapara^s  being  rough, 
and  yet  eaten  aa  food.  Gerard  aaja  that  the  Latina  uaed  the  wold  atparagt  to  aigniff  the  young 
■hoots  or  aprouta  of  any  plant;  and  that  thia  waa  wiplied  to  aapwn^ui,  becauae  it  ia  only  the  yoaiw 
ahoota  of  Uie  common  asparagua  that  are  eaten.  Goral-cruyt  agniflea  ooraUwort,  from  the  cocaC 
like  appearance  of  the  berriea. 

Description,  S^c.  Slender-stemmed  sufiiruticose  plants ;  natives  of  Europe 
and  Africa,  not  remarkable  for  beauty.  All  the  species  grow  freely  in  deep 
dry  sandy  soil,  at  the  base  of  a  wall  with  a  southern  exposure ;  and  they  are 
propagated  by  division  of  the  root.  They  are  seldom  met  with,  except  in 
botanic  gardens. 

lu  1.  il.  SGA^NDENS  WiUd.    The  climbing  Asparagus. 

Ideniificaiion.    WUld.  Sp.  PL,  2.  p.  \S&.  \  Ait  Hort.  Kew.,  ed.  S.,  8.  pi  S7& 

Spec.  Char.^  Spc,  Stem  unarmed,  twining.  Leaves  lanceolate  and  sickle- 
shaped.  (WUld.)  A  sufiiruticose,  climbing,  evergreen  shrub;  a  native  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  introduced  by  Mr,  Fr.  Masson,  in  1795.  There 
is  a  plant  against  the  conservative  wall  in  the  Horticultural  Society's 
Garden,  which  was  planted  out  in  1831. 

it  2.  A,  a'lbds  £r.    The  white  Asparagus. 

IdeiUyication.    Lin.  Spi  PI.,  449L :  Reich.,  SL  7a ;  Rail  H'iat«  684, 685. ;  ICart  Mat,  Na  7. ;  Ait  Bort 
Kew.,  S.  p.  27a  ;  Lodd.  Cat.,  l6S6L 


StfHonMimei.    A,  apintMu*,  Ac ,  PaHt,  TkeaL^  p.  455. ;  A.  aylv£«tria,  Ac,  Qtr.  Bmac.^  p.  1611. :  OoT' 

rU4a  tIrtU  Oms.  Higt.,  2.  p.  178. ;  Wild  Thone  Sperage. 
Engravings.    Park.  Tbeat,  p.  455.  f.  5.  j  Ger.  Einac,  11 IL  f.  5. 

Spec,  Char,^  ^c.  Prickles  solitary.  Branches  angular,  flexuose.  Leaves  fasci- 
cled, triquetrous,  awnless.  (  WUld,)  Stems  shrubbv,  3  ft.  or  4  h,  high,  with 
very  white  bark,  and  armed  with  strong  thorns,  which  are  single,  and  come 
out  just  below  each  tufl  of  leaves.  The  stems  continue  several  years,  and 
put  out  many  branches,  with  short  narrow  leaves ;  and  these  continue  green 
all  the  winter,  if  the  plants  are  screened  from  severe  frost.  It  is  a  native 
of  Spain  and  Portugal,  but  has  been  long  in  cultivation  in  British  gardens. 
According  to  Gerard,  it  is  mentioned  by  Belon  in  his  Singularities,  ^e,, 
lib.  i.  cap.  18.,  as  growing  in  Candy;  that  is,  Candia.  Parkinson,  in  1640,  first 
mentions  its  being  cultivated  in  Britain.  He  calls  it  the  *'  asparagus  with 
cruell  sharpe  thomes,"  and  says  that  it  grows  "  in  rough  uneven  places,  very 
plentiful  about  Lishbome,  in  the  common  wayes,  and  by  the  river  Tiffus, 
and  in  many  other  places*  both  in  Spain  and  Portugall^  and  in  Candy  l»e- 
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wise ;  but  it  will  hardly  endure  our  cold  climate.'*    There  are  plants  at 
Messrs.  Loddiges's. 

m  3.  A.  apuy'llus.     The  leafless,  or  prickled  Asparagus. 

JdemiifleaiUm,    Un.  Sp.  PI ,  iSO. ;  Raieb.»2. 7a  i  Mart  BAIL,  No.  10. ;  Ait  Hort  Kew..  Ho.  1 1. 
Sf/noisfmet.     Corrkda  Utera  C/m.  Hint.,  %.  p.  178. ;  jL  petra^a.  Prickly  Roche  Asparagiu,  Park. 

TktaL 
Sngrmh^.    Parle  Tbeaft.,  45it  t  i. 

Spec,  Char,,  S^c,  Stem  regular,  shrubby.  Leaves  or  spines  awl-shaped, 
diverging.  (WUld.)  A  shrub,  with  many  weak  irregular  shoots,  which 
have  no  leaves,  but,  instead  of  them,  are  armed  with  short  stiff  spines,  in 
&8cicles  of  4  or  5  together,  and  spreading  out  from  each  other  every  way. 
The  flowers  are  small,  and  greenish ;  and  the  berries,  which  are  larger  than 
those  of  the  common  sort,  are  black  when  ripe.  A  native  of  the  south  of 
Europe.  Introduced  in  1640.  We  observed  it,  in  1819,  common  in  the 
hedges  by  the  road  sides,  in  various  parts  of  Tuscany. 

Variety. 

A  A.  a.  2  creUcuifnUiconu,  <(c.,  Tourn.  Inst.,  i.  273.  —  Somewhat  more 
ligneous  than  the  species. 

A  4.  A,  (a.)  ACUTiPO^Lius  L.    The  acute-leaved  Asparagus.. 

JdeMificatim..  Un.  Spi.  449. ;  Reich.,  S.  70. ;  Mart  Mill,  Na  a  ;  Ait  Hort.  Kew..  ed.  8.,  2.  p.  875. 
agnomifme*.    A.  CorrMa  Sooa  Carn.,  No.  417.,  VilL  Dauph.,  S.  p.  S7&. ;  A.  fbl.  aciktif  Sauh.  Pirn., 

4flO. ;  il.iyW«rtria  Cam.  Epu.,  Sfla,  MatUi.,  M9.  i  A.pe)att\u  Qer.  Emac,  1110.,  BoUHist.,  683. ; 

Carriida  1.  Out.  Hiit.,  8. 177.,  Bauh.  Pin.  Hift,  S.  786. 

^ec  Ckar.t  4e.  Stem  unarmed,  angular,  shrubby.  Learei  needle-shaped,  rather  rigid,  perenniai, 
mucronate,  equal.  {WiiU.)  Thit  tpeciet  hat  crooked  ilirubby  •tenia,  with  white  biurk,  which  riae 
4ft  or  5  ft.  high,  but  hare  no  iplnet  on  them  ;  the  leavet  come  out  in  dusten,  Ulie  thoM  of  the 
larch  :  they  are  rery  chort,  and  in  sharp  prickles.  Scopoli  thinks  that  this  may  be  the  same  as 
Linnsnis*s  A.  aphf  llus ;  what  are  aboTe  called  leaves,  being,  in  fact,  only  spines,  which  are  con. 
•idered  by  botanists  as  atxMtire  shoots.  It  is  a  native  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  was  cultivated 
before  1730>  by  Miller.    We  have  not  seen  the  plant 

%.  5,  A.  HO^RRiDUs  L.    The  horrid-iptnei/  Asparagus* 

JikHt^fleatiom,    Lin.  Syst.  S9S. ;  Retch.,  9.  7a.  Snpp.,  80&  ;  Mart.  Bfill.,  Na  9. 
Sifuaitifme.    A,  bisp4nica  rovni.  Insf.,  300. 

Spec  Ckar.t  tte.  Seem  shrubby,  flve-comered.  Prickles  four^omered,  compressed,  striated.  The 
spines  of  this  plant  are  said  to  be  8  in.  or  S  in.  in  length,  whence  the  name.  It  is  a  twining  shrub, 
and  was  introduced  in  ISOO.    We  have  not  seen  the  plant 

Genus  II. 


□□a 


i?U'SCU8  L.    Thb  Butcher's  Broom.    Lin,  Syst.  Dice'cia  Triandrio. 

IdenMeaOam.    Lin.  Gen.,  r&k  ;  Juss.,  4S. ;  FL  Br.,  1073.  i  Tourn.,  1 15. ;  Lam.,  t  815. ;  Oartn., 

fiMMNsymes.    Fragon,  Pr. ;  Miiusedom,  Ger. 

DerivaUon.    It  is  said  to  have  been  anciently  called  Bruscus,  ftom  beux,  box,  and  fo/«m,  holly 

(CUtfc),  box  boUy  \  or  from  bwnu,  box.  Some  suppose  it  to  be  derived  from  nMMs ,  flesb-oolourad ; 

alluding  to  the  colour  of  the  fruit    The  word  rutau  was,  however,  applied  to  any  prickly  plant 

by  the  ancient  Romans,  as  niscus  syWestris,  the  holly,  &c. 

Description,  ^c.  Though,  in  a  practical  point  of  view,  the  species  in  British 
gardens  are  treated  as  evergreen  shrubs,  yet,  in  a  strict  sense,  they  are 
biennial  plants,  like  the  raspberry  and  the  bramble.  Popularly,  they  are 
evergreen  undershrubs,  and  one  a  climber.  They  have  stiff  sharp-pointed 
leaves,  on  which  the  flowers  and  fruit  of  the  plant  are  produced,  except  in 
J?,  racemdsus.  Natives  of  Britain  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  and  of  Africa. 
Soil  and  culture  the  same  as  those  of  Anilax  and  i4sp4ragus.  Thoueh  the  berry 
contains  the  rudiments  of  several  seeds,  they  are  generall  v  all  s^rtive  but 
one.  Sphas^ria  atrovlrens  and  S.  I^usci  Fr»  are  occasionally  found  upon  the 
diflfereot  species  of  this  genus. 

7  z  4 
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m.  1.  R,  ACULBAh'us  L«    The  pricklyt  or  common.  Butcher's  Brooiu. 

J4e»iifieatiom.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.,  1474^:  WUkL  Sp.  PL,  4u  pi  874.;  Fl.  Br.,  pL  lOTa';  Enc.  Hot,  L  580.; 
Hook.  Scot,  p.  888. ;  WoodT.  SuppL,  t  S57. ;  MilL  lllust.  t  96. ;  Bull.  Fr,  L&S. :  Eagi  Fl., 
4.  pi  23S.  i  Hook.  Br.  FL.  p.  43L ;  lindL  Synopw,  p^  S7a  i  Mart.  MilL,  Na  1. ;  Ait.  uort.  Kcv., 
ed.  2.,  &  p.  400.  i  DmC  Hik.  <!«•  Arb.,  itc,  L  pi  11. ;  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1898;  Bon  Jmid.,  ed.  1837. 

S^Homvmes.  JS6aous,  Na  1238.,  HaU.  Hi$t.,  2.  p.  11&,  RaH  Smc,  262.,  Trqa.  HisL,  p.  919l.  MoOI*. 
Kaigr.,  2.  p.  55&,  Gum.  Epii.,u.  9S5.,  BauM.  Hitt,  1.  p.  579.,  Bauk.  PH.,  470. ;  MjrUc£nth« 
Lob.  Ic,  697. :  R.  f.  Brfiscus  0«r.  Smae.,  p.  9/7. ;  A.  myrtlfMiiu  aculeittu  Tamn.  /lUl,  Am* 
4frie,  No.  518..  i)«  Ham.  Ard.,  2.  236b  t.  57. ;  ittiaciu  Dorf.  PempL,  744. ;  Box  HolW,KiMe  Holly, 
wild  Mjrtle,  pricklj  Pettime ;  Houx  Frekm,  petit  Houx,  Bute  piquant,  FVagon  €pineux,  Fragon 
piquant,  A*. ;  Stcchender  IfauMdon,  Gcr. 

EngraMmgM.  WoodT.  SuppL.  t.  S37. ;  MilL  lUuat,  1 96. ;  BuU.  Tr;,  t  248. ;  Lob.  Ic,  637. ,  Eof. 
Bot,  t  66a ;  and  wit  Jig.  2387. 

Spec,  Char,,  S^c.  Leaves  ovate,  sharp-pointed,  flowering  on  the  upper  ude, 
without  a  leaflet.  (^Smiih.)  An  evergreen  suflrutescent  pknt,  a  native  of 
Britun;  flowering  in  March  and  April,  and  ripening  its  berries  in  the 
beginning  of  winter. 

Varieliet. 

«•  R.  a.  2  rotundifokut  Barrel.  Ic,  517.,  Mart.  Mill.;  R,  vulgljis  folio 
ampliore  Dill,  EUh,,  333.,  334.  t.  251.  f.  324. ;  has  the  leaves  some* 
what  larger  and  rounder  than  those  of  the  species. 

flL  R.  a.  3  Idjnu  Smith;  R.  14xus  Lodd.  Col.,  ed.  1836.  —  Mr.  Fairbaim, 
gardener  to  the  Company  of  Apothecaries  at  Chelsea,  presented  to 
*  the  Linnsan  Society,  in  1796,  a  specimen  of  iZuscus  which  had 
been  long  in  cultivation  in  the  garden  under  his  care,  but  had  till 
then  been  overlooked.  The  leaves  were  elliptic,  acute  at  both  ends, 
and  the  branches  loose.  From  the  last  circumstance,  Sir  James 
Edward  Smith  gave  it  the  name  of  R.  14xus.  (See  Lin.  TVang.,  iii. 
p.  334. ;  and  Eng.  FL,  iv.  p.  235.)  R,  flexudsus  Mill.  No.  6.,  Pro- 
fessor Marty n  thinks,  is  probably  this  variety* 

DescripHon,  ^c.  Sufiruticose  plants,  with  tough,  stiff,  round,  green,  striated 
stems,  from  I  ft.  6  in.  to  3  ft.  in  neight,  sending  out  from  the  sides  many  short 
branches.  The  stems  do  not  flower  till  the  second  year ; 
after  which  they  die  down  to  the  ground,  Uke  those  of  the 
raspberry,  and  some  species  of  iS^milax  and  ilsp&ragus. 
The  leaves  are  a  continuation  of  the  branches ;  eqimlly 
firm,  and  ecjually  durable,  as  the^  never  drop  off,  but 
die  along  with  the  branch,  or  frond.  The  leaves  are 
numerous,  and  of  the  same  size  and  shape  as  those  of  the 
myrtle,  but  very  stiff,  and  ending  in  short  prickly  points : 
they  are  alternate,  about  ^in.  long,  and  ^in.  broad  near 
the  base;  ovate,  quite  entire,  and  sessile.  From  the 
middle  of  the  leaf  above,  comes  out  a  single  flower,  on 
a  very  short  pedicel :  it  is  small  and  yellowish-green,  or 
purplish.  When  it  first  appears,  which  is  about  March 
or  April,  it  is  of  the  size  and  shape  of  a  small  pin's  head ; 
and,  when  it  is  fulW  expanded,  which  is  in  May  or  June, 
it  is  composed  of  three  outer  sepals,  which  are  widish,  and  three  nar- 
rower sepals,  which  are  within  the  others,  and  are  like  rays  ending  in  a 
narrow  point :  the  last  three  some  botanists  consider  as  petak.  The  roots  are 
thick,  fleshy,  white,  branching  at  the  crown,  and  afterwards  twining  about 
each  other,  and  putting  out  frequent  fibres,  like  those  of  the  asparagus ;  oblique, 
and  striking  deep  into  the  ground.  The  circumstance  of  the  flower  being 
produced  on  the  leaf,  without  any  apparent  stalk,  is  so  remarkable,  that  it 
nas  led  some  botanists  to  suppose  that  the  leaves  are,  in  fact,  only  expanded 
branches,  or,  rather,  footstalks  to  the  flowers.  According  to  Woodward,  as 
quoted  by  Professor  Martyn,  **  the  flower  does  not  properly  grow  out  of  the 
leaf,  but  on  a  pedicel  springing  from  the  bosom  of  the  loif,  which  is  immersed 
beneath  the  outer  coat,  whence  it  may  with  ease  be  dissected."  The  female 
flowers  are  succeeded  by  bright  red  berries,  which  are  almost  as  large  as  wild 
cherries,  and  of  a  sweetish  taste ;  having  two  large  orangc*co]oured  seeds  in 
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eacb,  gibbous  on  one  siUe,  flat  on  the  other,  and  extremely  hard.  It  is  a 
native  of  Europe,  buE  not  of  tbe  mote  northern  parta.  It  is  also  found  in 
Asia  aud  AiHca.  In  England,  it  is  common  in  woods  and  hedges,  in  Norfolk, 
Suffolk,  Berkahire,  Oxfordshire,  Eiwex,  und  Middlesex.  It  is  often  found  in 
the  oeighbouriiood  of  London,  and  was  formerly  abundant  on  Hainpstead 
Heath,  and  at  Norwood  in  Surrey.  It  has  also  been  discovered  in  Cambridge- 
shire, iu  the  New  Forest  in  Hampshire,'  and  in  Kent.  It  is  rare  in  Scotland, 
but  baa  been  found  in  BoLhwell  Wooda  near  Glasgow,  and  in  Sheldon  Woods 
near  Ayr.  It  ia  not  found  in  Irehind.  It  is  very  common  in  Italy,  where 
it  is  frequeatly  made  into  besoms;  and  the  hudcsters,  both  in  Italy  and 
Germany,  place  boughs  of  it  round  their  bacon  and  cheese,  to  defend  them 
&OID  nur'e;  whence,  perhaps,  the  Oerman  name  of  mausedom.  It  it  also 
uaed  in  Brittany,  to  make  little  brooms,  or  scrubbing-brushes,  to  clean  the 
inside  of  the  kitchen  utensilu.  In  Ensland,  the  green  shoots  are  cut,  bound 
in  bundles,  and  sold  to  the  butcher's  for  sweeping  their  blocks ;  whence  the 
popular  English  name  of  butcher's  broom.  It  is  also  used,  in  London,  by  the 
manufacturers  of  ci^a,  &c.,  for  sprinkling  the  saline  liquor  over  the  tobacco 
leaves.  The  tender  young  shoots,  in  spring,  are  sometimes  gathered  and  eaten 
by  the  poor,  both  in  gngland  and  France,  like  those  of  asparagus;  and  the 
branches,  with  ripe  fruit  on  them,  were  formerly  stuck  up  in  sand,  with  the 
■talks  of  the  common  peony  and  wild  iris  (Prh  fcetidfsaima},  full  of  their  ripe 
seeds,  which  altogether  made  a  show  in  rooms  during  winter.  Planted  uader 
trees  or  shrubs,  the  Aliscua  aculeetus  will  spread  into  large  clumps ;  and,  as  it 
return  its  leaves  all  the  winter,  it  has  a  good  eflect  as  a  low  undergrowth, 
more  especially  as  it  will  live  in  sitUBtiona  so  shady  as  to  be  unGt  for  almost 
any  other  plant.  Tbe  root  is  of  a  iNtterish  taste,  and  was  formerly  much 
used  in  medicine  as  an  apo-ient  and  diuretic,  particularly  in  cases  of  dropsy. 
m.  2.  B.  svfophv'lliim  L.  The  under-leaf  Ruscus,  or  broad^ated 
Butc/ieT^t  Broom, 

IdtrnJ^bmUem.    Un.  Sn,,  1474. ;  Reidi.,  4.  K*  |  DwC  AlUn.,  37*.  i  HIiL  da  Alb.,  Ac,  I.  p.  11.  j 

Mirt.  MilL,  Nn  f .j  "ftllld.  Sp.  PL,  4.  p.  STft  1   Ait.  Hon..  mi.  3..  S.  p.  VO. 
Sfmattma.    S.   UtJInUui,  at,  Tten..  ImmI.,  1»  ;   LiAial  aleuDdllnii  La^.  JJt.,  4c,  5 


at.,  701.  1. 1  L.  CUttimUpbae  •*»  DICKdridU  PirlTrhHl.,  WO.  S. ;  1,. i.  Uien  MalUi. 

Ml.,  TW*  Jc.SML:  L.t.  tttA  Clai.  Hiu..  SIS.,  RaaHlil;  663.3.)  FiigoD  an  PsUolc.iV.  i 
brttlUUIrlfR'  Klutedbni,  Otr. 
Mtmimti.    Touni.  Icj  CoIud.  Ic.  i  Bol.  Hig,,i04ai  ud  out  A- 1388. 
i^ec.Char.,^e.     Flowers  produced  underneath  the  leaves.  (Wilid.)     The 

roots  of  this  iq>ecies  have  large  knotty  heads,  witii 

long  thick  fibres,  like  those  of  the  preceding  kind. 

'Ilie  staUs  are  tough  and  flexible,  rising  about  2  ft. 

high.     Leaves  stiff^  ovate-oblong,  ending  in  points ;  . 

more  than  3  in.  lone,  and  almost  I  in.  broad  ;  placed 

alternately.    Tbe  Sowers,  which  appear  in  May  and 

June,  are  small  and  inconspicuous,  and  are  pro- 
duced on   the    under  suriace  of  the  leaf,  close  to 

the  midrib;  the  female  flowers  being  succeeded  by 

small   red  berries,  about  the  size  of  those  of  the 

common  Juniper.     The  stems  die  down  the  second 

year,  like  those  of  the  preceding  species.     It  is  a 

native  of  Italy  and  Alhca,  and  was  cultivated  in 

leai,  by  Mr.  James  Sutherland.     There  are  plants 

at  Messrs.  Loddiges's. 

a.  R.  *.  «  trVHidhim,  R.  trlftiUkliu  lim.  No.  £.,  hu  Dnli-acumJi 


1.  SB.,  I4T4. :  : 
;  aU.  Ron.  K< 


Scop.  Cud.,  lESI.:  Dttt.  AUui^  374;  KirL  UilL.  3.1  WUU. 
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_,  .lincto  pttlirula  _ 

...i  Frafon  t  FAiolt.Fr.i 


Ot.,  H^Tbiu^  6S11.;  UviiUi^ftH|^,S.M, 


BuiH  Ic^  iS^  i  Sehk.  Hhl,  MO.  i  BlaAw.,  L  U8. 
Cllar.,  4^.  LesTcn  florifwoua  lUKterneath,  with  k  leaflet-  (WUU.) 
Root  like  the  [receding.  Stems  about  10  id.  higb.  LeaTcs  lanceolate, 
about  3  in.  long,  ant)  1  in.  broad  in  the  middle,  drawing  to  a  point  at  both 
ends,  and  having  several  longitudinal  veins  running  from  the  footstalk  to 
the  point.  They  are  moMlj  alternate,  but  sometimeB  opposite.  On  the 
middle  of  the  upper  suriace  comes  forth  a  small  leaf  of  the  same  shape; 
and  at  the  same  point,  &om  the  bosom  of  the  small  leaves,  about  April  or 
May,  cone  out  tne  flowen,  which  are  of  a  pale  yellow,  and  have  pednncle* 
longer  than  themselves.  The  berries  are  almost  as  large  as  those  of  ff. 
scule&tus :  they  are  red,  and  ripen  in  winter.  Seeds  one  or  two,  bony, 
hemisphericaL  A  native  of  Italy,  Idria,  Hun^y ;  and  found  in  Afrii^ 
about  Algiers.  It  was  cultivated  by  Gerard,  m  1596.  There  are  plants 
at  MessTB.  Loddiges's.  Desfontaines  considers  this  as  a  variety  of  ^.nypo- 
ph^llum,  diflering  only  in  the  narrowneas  of  the  leaves,  and  in  the  flowen 
emerging  5om  the  middle  of  the  leaf,  under  a  leaflet 


>.4.  A.R 


The 


Jttiaffit^iim.    Lin.  ^.  1*74.,  BiK,  i 
cdTl,,  S.  p.  Ml.  I  L^.  CU.,  td.  1S96, 


)t,  kc.,  Tim.  £Ht.  79..  D*  BinH.Jri.,*.i 
xuuiiul  tain  ;tiid  Jig.  tan.  Ctbs  nMval 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Flowers  hennaphrodite,  produced  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches.  (FKiUif.)  Roots  like  those  of  the  otha  speciea.  Stalks  atender, 
and  mtich  more  pliable  :  they  rise  about  i  ft.  high, 
and  send  out  many  side  branches.  Leaves  oblong, 
M  acute-pointed,  about  Sin.  long,  and 

^  ^  in.  broad ;   rounded  at  the  base, 

smooth,  of  aludd  ^reen^laced  al- 
ternately, and  sesnie.  Flowers  in 
long  bunches  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches ;  of  a  greenish-yellow  co- 
lour. Berries  like  those  of  R. 
J  aculeitus,  but  tmaUer;  flesh j,smooth, 

r  red,  with  a  round  coriaceous  white 

t  disk  at  the  base ;  ripening  during 
They  are  Swelled,  each 
'^1  cell  containing  one  seed;  but  all  the  ] 
cells,  except  one,  are  {reipiently  f 
abortive;  trom  which  circumstance 
the  bertv  often  appears  l-celled. 
e  of  Portugal,  cultivated  by  Miller  in  1739.  gsm 
According  to  some,  this  apecies  is  supposed  to  be  the 
plant  with  which  the  ancients  crownea  their  victors;  but,thouBh'the  stalks 
are  flexible  enou^  to  wreath  easily,  and  the  leaves  resemble  those  re- 
presented on  anaent  busts,  yet  the  &uit,  being  terminal,  does  not  agree 
nearly  so  well  with  the  thiit  represented  in  the  crowns  on  these  busts  as 
that  of  the  LafJrus  n^ilis,  which  b  axillary,  and  resembles  that  shown  in 
the  coronal  wreaths. 

L  R.  andrigtHM,  Lin.  Sj.,  147t.,  AIL  Hon.  Kn.,  No.  4.,  Lodd.  C^   td.  I8SS,  Bat.  Hi*.  ISML. 

beftjn  1713.  In  tin  RotilI  Otrdcni  it  Himpcon  Court.  II ill  tuinlDf  ih rub.' Till u lo  tlMlMtiH 
0(7n.oren..ind  li  ont  of  tht  oldot  Inliabiluiti  or  our  tT«n-h«iM;  whm,  vbcn  plunaTla 

Ihts.  vhlch  in  lb«  ihidc  bcooaH  vitjf  d*rk,  und  pale  pttn  vhtn  fuU;  e>[n«d  to  Itw  Ugbt     n* 

It  Unit,  sn«n.  tb«D  yallowiib.  iih]  aoillf  rvd.  Thr;  in  muUci  thin  tboH  at  Jifiieiii  inilrtm^  uh 
STF  not  pradund  In  inml  ibundinu.  (bough  thi  flowm  uv  Dumeraui,  i}id  ocniibu*  to  ippcs' 
during  gtrM  |iai1  of  liia  Himowr.    Ai  Ih(  uila  buih  Bt  iltiUty,  in  ill  plioti  or  tliti  gtanii  ■• 
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in  the  root,  we  have  no  doubt  that  JL  andr6gyniu,  and  tome  other  qieclea  which  are  now  kept  in 
the  gTecn.hoiiae»  would  lire  against  a  coofervative  wall. 

Genus  III. 


ED 


YU'CCA  L.     The  Yucca,  or  Adam's  Needle.    Idn,  Sytt.  Hexilndria 

Monog^nia. 

Uentffieatkm.    Lin.  Sp.,  46a  ;  Reich.,  SL  83. ;  WilkL,  9l  18S. ;  Alt  Hort.  Kew.,  ed.  S.,  S.  891. ;  N. 

Dtt  Ham.,  9. 145. 
DerivatUm,    The  name  of  the  plant  in  Peru. 

Descr^tiony ^c.  Low  evergreen  shrubs,  with  the  habit  of  palm  trees; 
natives  of  North  and  South  America.  In  British  gardens,  most  of  the  species 
are  somewhat  tender.  They  prefer  a  dry  and  deep  sandy  soil,  or  a  sandy 
loam ;  and  they  are  readily  propa^ted  by  suckers,  which  are  thrown  up  by 
the  roots,  or  by  side  shoots,  which  are  occasionally  produced  on  the  stem. 
They  sometimes  ripen  seeds,  which,  if  sown  immediately  after  they  are 
gathered,  and  placed  on  a  moderate  hot-bed,  will  come  up  in  six  weeks.  In 
their  native  countries,  their  leaves,  treated  like  the  stalks  of  hemp  or  flax, 
afford  a  fibre  which  may  be  used  like  that  of  those  plants,  in  the  manufacture 
of  cloth  or  cordage;  and  the  stems,  macerated  in  water,  deposit  a  feculent 
matter,  from  which  starch  may  be  procured.  In  a  floricultural  point  of  view, 
all  the  species  are  hiflhly  ornamental ;  and  no  lawn  or  flower  border  ought  to 
be  without  some  of  them.  Considered  with  reference  to  landscape-gardening, 
the  yucca,  like  other  trees  and  shrubs  of  formal  shapes  and  rigid  habit,  when 
planted  in  masses,  cannot  readily  be  made  to  harmonise  with  the  masses  sur- 
rounding it ;  but,  as  a  single  object,  it  is  well  adapted  for  attracting  attention 
on  a  lawn,  for  the  summit  of  a  formal  knoll,  for  growing  out  of  rockwork, 
for  ruins,  and  for  various  purposes  of  a  similar  nature.  As  the  yucca  grows 
naturally  on  the  sea  shore,  it  is  particularly  adapted  for  marine  gardens.  In 
imitating  Italian  scenery  round  an  Italian  villa,  the  yucca,  planted  in  large 
yases,  may  be  substituted  for  the  agave.  Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries, 
are  firom  2s.  to  5s.  each. 

m  \.  V,  GLORio^A  L.    The  glorious  Yucca,  or  Adam's  Needle. 

Identificathn.  Lin.  Spi,  456. ;  Beicll.,  S.  83. ;  WiUd.  So.  PI.,  8.  p.  18& ;  Ait  Hort  Kew.,  ed.  2:, 
2.  p.  891. ;  Dear.  Hist  dec  Art>.,  &&,  1.  p.  17. ;  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  183& 

Smnomtmet,  Y.  (bliia  ^'loet  Bauk,  Pin..  91. ;  Y.  canadtoa  A/tC  Hort.  Par.^  33. ;  Y.  Indica,  Ac.,  Barr. 
Ear.,  7a  t  1194i ;  K,  or  Yitow,  peruAin,  Ger.  Emae.,  164S.,  RaU  Rt$t.,  1901^  Park.  Parade,  431 
t  4SSl  r.  L;  y.  ndva  gloriiiM.  &o..  Lob.  Adv.,  8.  p.  507. ;  Cordyllne,  ftc.JIcy  Lugik.t  88. ;  the 
•uperb  Yucca ;  Yucca  naln,  Bon  Jard.,  1SS7 ;  x  ucca  4  Feuillei  entldm,  /V.  j  pr&cotiger  Yukka, 
Oer. 

Smgrtaihigf,    Bot  Ma»,  1 1860  j  and  waftg.  8391. 

9p€9.  Ckar.f  Sfc.    Leaves  entire.  ( Wiiid.)    A  native  of  North  America.     In* 
troduced  in  1596,  and  flowering  in  July  and  August. 

Variety. 

ft  Y.  g.  2fiBis  variegdtis  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836,  has  the  leaves  variegated. 

Description^  ^c.  This  species  has  a  stem,  or  trunks  about  2  ft.  or  3  ft.  high» 
clothed  with  leaves  almost  to  the  ground.  The  leaves  are  broad  and  stiff,  but 
thin  :  they  are  of  a  very  dark  ^een,  and  end  in  a  sharp  black  spine.  The  flower- 
stalk  is  generally  about  3  ft.  high,  branching  out  on  every  side  to  a  considerable 
distance;  but  the  flowers  are  very  wide  asunder  on  the  stalk.  Sometimes  the 
panicles  of  flowers  spring  at  once  from  the  centre  of  the  leaves,  without  the  in* 
terveution  of  a  stalk.  Tne  flowers  are  bell-shaped,  and  han^  downwards;  and 
each  petal  is  white  within,  but  is  marked  with  a  purple  stnpe  on  the  outside. 
They  are  scentles8,appear  from  July  to  September,  but  are  seldom  succeeded  by 
seeds  in  England.  This  yucca  is  a  native  of  Virginia  and  Carolina,  of  Carthfr. 
geoa  in  New  Spain,  and  of  the  West  Indies ;  and,  though  a  native  of  warm  coun- 
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triea,  it  is  perfectly  hardy  in  the  climate  of  London.  It  wai  finit  cultivMed  in 
EoEland  by  Gerard,  about  1598,  whosaya  :"  This  plant  groweth  in  ail  the  tract 
oftne  Indie*, froni  the  MewcI lane  Straits  unto  the  Capeof  Florida, and  inmoit 
of  the  islanilB  of  the  CaniDala,  and  others  adjoining ;  from  whence  I  had  that 
pbnt  brought  me  thatgrowclh  in  inygarden,by  a  servant  of  a  learned  and  ikil> 
lul  apothecary  of  Excester  named  Mr.  Thomas  Edwards."  Gerard  supposed 
that  the  cazavB,  or  Indian  bread,  was  made  from  the  root  of  this  plant;  but 
bis  commentator,  Johnsou,  says  that  this  was "  wherein  he  most  ahewed 
his  weakneiae,  for  that  he  doth  confound  it  with  the  manibol,  or  true  yuicca." 
Gerard  also  supposed  that  it  was  "  a  low  hert>e,  consisting  onely  of  leares  and 
roots.  It  hath  neither  stalks,"  he  says,  "  flowers,  nor  fruit,  that  I  can  under- 
stand of  others,  or  by  experience  of  the  plant  itself,  which  hath  grown  in  ror 
nrden  four  yeares  togetoer,  and  yet  doth  grow  and  prosper  exceedingly. 
On  this  passage  Johnson  observes,  that  Gerald's  plant,"  some  fewvearesaner 
he  had  set  forth  his  worke,  flowered  in  his  garden ; "  adding  that  ne  himself 
once  saw  a  vucca  in  flower  "  in  the  garden  of  Hr.  Wilmot,  at  Bow,  but  never 
aince,  though  it  hath  been  kept  for  sundiy  yeares  in  many  other  gardens,  as 
with  Hr.  Parkinson  and  Mr.  Tuggy."  Respecting  the  plant  in  Gerard's  gar- 
den "  at  Holbome,  in  the  suburbs  of  London,"  Parkinson,  in  his  Paradtxai, 
p. 434., tells  us  that  Gerard  kept  it  till  his  death;  after  which  "  it  perished 
with  him  who  got  it  from  his  widow,  intendinE  to  send  it  to  his  country 
house ;"  adding  that  Gerard  sent  a  sucker  of  it  to  RoMn,  gardener  to 
Henry  IV.  in  Paris,  which  was  the  first  seen  in  France.  Mkhaux  found  it 
growing  on  the  sea  shore  in  Carolina.  The  fibres  of  the  leaves  are  used  by 
the  Indians  to  make  a  kind  of  cloth,  and  also  cords,  which  they  use  to  fastea 
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theiir  houaea  together,  and  to  in>ke  their  twindne  beds,  called  hanimocka.  At 
Carthagena,  &  starch,  or  rather  glue,  ia  made  from  the  stem,  which  ia  told 
there  U  1^.  the  Spanish  pound.  A  specimen  of  this  starch  was  sent  to  us 
in  1834,  b/  Dr.  Hamilton  of  Plymouth.  (See  Gard.Mag.,  vo\.  x.  p.  46i,) 

1  2.  r,  (a.)  supe'bba.    The  aaperb  Yucca. 

HtHnfamon.    Hawanh  lluppt..  PluiL  3u«..  p.  3S.  j  Bot.  Reg.,  IseS. 

AxuiWmc.     Y.  glaribu  AniL  Bet.  Rirjt.  I.  (73. 

iafTowtiiti.     BSL  Rip.,  L  473^:1  BoL  HCf.  L  IGS8.  i  Uld  our  J^.  1398. 

^ec.  C^r.,  ^c.  Stem  arborescent.  Leaves  sword- 
shaped  and  plaited,  with  a  very  strong  sjuue.  Flow- 
ers ovate,  bell-shaped,  and  drooping ;  pure  white. 
{And,}  This  species  was  separated  from  ¥.  gloridsa 
by  Mr.  Haworth,  on  account  of  its  more  arborescent 
stem,  the  greater  density  of  the  flowers,  and  the 
whiteness  of  their  petals  when  expanded ;  the  young 
buds,  however,  have  a  tinge  of  purple  like  those  of  ¥. 
gloridsa.  In  cultivation  in  Malcoloi's  Nursery  about 
1610;  and  there  are  plants  in  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety's Garden. 

13.   r.  ^LoiFO'LIA  L. 
tficmSs*.    Lin,  So.,  t5T.;  Rcic..., 
i..  K.  n.  tSL  i  IW.   UM.  da  A 
im-,  BooJ.H..  183T. 
nut     Y.  ibortKeat,  lit,  DtO.  EM.,  «&  i  iTlot  Ytat  ttilili,  mlimni.  PtV*.  Aim.,  1&, 

~  l^^^  lAnmaioi,  Com.  Prat.,  W. ;  r.  uuWkuh.  lUlii  llnoHi-lvicMHtlh 

-.i&p.iB8. 
as.  I.  41&  1  Fluk.  Aln.,  t.  ffiK  f.  4. ;  Conim.  Pnl..  1 3^ ;  BM.  H*C', 

Spec.  Char,,  ^c.     Leaves  crenulate,  stiff.  (WiJId.)     A  native  of  South  Ame- 
rica.    Introduced  before  1696,  and  flowering  in  Augunt  and  S^tember. 

Variety. 

2  Y.  a.  S  pindula  Cat.  Hort.  Par.,  p.  24.,  N.  Du  Ham.,  iii.  p.  147.,  Bon 
Jard.,  ed.  1S37,  has  the  leaves  pendent. 
Detcription,  S/c.     A  remarkable  palm-lilie  tree,   with  a  thick  tough  stem 

or  trunk,  10  fl.  or  12  n.  high,  crowned  with  a  h(«dor  tuft  of  stiff,  narrow, 

light  green  leaves,  the   edges  of  which  are  slightly 

saTated,and  the  points  ending  in  sharp,  strong,  very 

hard  spines.     The  flower-stalk  rises  from  the  centre 

of  the  leaves,  and  is  2  ft.  or  3  (i.  high,  branching  out 

■o  as  to  form  a  pyramid.     The  flowers  grow  dose 

to  the  branches,  and  fonn  a  rej^lar  spike :  they  are 

purplish  without  and  white  within.  When  the  flowers 

Wve  dropped,  the  head  from    which    they   sprang 

dies ;  but,  generally,  one  or  two  young  h^ds  come 

out  from  the  side  of  the  stalk,  below  the  old  head. 

This  species  is  rather  more  tender  than  F.  gloridsa.  . 

It  is  a  native  of  South  America,  and  was  cultivated  % 

before  1696,  in  the  Royal  Giirdens  at  Hampton 

Court.     Fig.  2394.  is  a  portrait  of  a  plant,  or  rather 

tree,  of  Y.  ulo'iTolia,  growing  in  the  gardens  at  Adare, 

which  was  taken  in  October,  I83T,  and  kindly  seat 

to  us  by  the  Countess  Dunraven.     The  plant  mea- 
sures 28 ft.  in  height;  the  circumference  of  the  trunk,  at  10  ft.  from  the  ground, 

is  17in. ;  and,  at  the  height  of  20  ft,  it  divides  into  six  mossy   branches, 

each  terminating  in  a  pyramid  of  flowers.     In  the  figure,  only  four  of  these 

branches  are  exhibited,  this  being  the  greatest  number  that  could  be  seen  at 

one  dme  from  any  one  point  of  view.     It  is  supposed  to  have  been. planted 

upwards  of  40  years,  and  appears,   from  the  orooping  habit  of  the ''leaves, 

to  be  the  variety   Y.  a.  penduta.     It  is  ihe  finest  specimen  of  Yiicca  thdt  we 
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Iwvehad  any  acfount  or,  either  &t  home  or  abroad.  There  are  pUnts,  bod  of 
thia  variety  and  of  the  spedeii,  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Uarden,  in  tbc 
Epaom  NuTKry,  and  at  Mestrs.  Loddigea's. 


CHAP.  CXTI.  ilLIA^CK*.      YlfCCA.' 


\.  Prat.,  4!.  67. ;   Dnctal 
*.Bi 

idoutjlj,  a39S. 

.  ((raw.)    NatiTcof  SoulhCaro- 
'd  October  and  November. 

I}etcnpti(m,Sic.     Stem  liiing  to  tbe  height  of  3  tl.  or  4  ft.     IJeaTes  narrow, 
dark  green,  bangine  down,  Berrated,  and  eodiag  in  acute  ipinea.     Flower* 
peDdulouH,  milk'Wnite,  wi^  a  strong  unpleasont  emell.  Omrtner  describes  the 
fruit  as  B  Beahy  oblong  berry,  contracted  at  the  top,  with  a  narrow  aperture 
between  the  sessile  stigmas ;  obscurely  6-comered  and  6-celled ;  cuticle  very 
thin,  not  separating;  pulp  firm,  of  a  dark  dusky 
bload-red  colour ;  three  of  the  partitioQB  thi^er 
than  tbe  other  three,  all  longitudinal :  between 
these  are  transverse,  membranaceous,  very  thin, 
white  diaphragms,  forming  partial  cells  for  each 
of  the  seeds.    Receptacle  none,  except  tbe  cen- 
tral angle  of  the  cells,  to  which  the  seeds  are 
fiutened  horitoutally  in  a  single  longitudinal  row. 
Seeds  numerous,  spherically  triansular;  flattish 
on    both   sides,   dark,   but   not   shining.     This  \ 
species  is'  a  native  of  South  Carolina,  whence 
Miller  received  the  seeds  under  the  name  of  oil-  .. 
seed.     It  had,  however,  been  previously  intro- 
duced into  Europe;  and  it  flowered  in  August,   1729,  at  Hamburg,  in  Ae 
ftarden  of  M.  Von  Sprekelsen.    Tbe  plant  was  80  years  old,  with  a  trunk  8  ft. 
Bigh,  and  the  flower-stem  was  8  ft.  6  in.   Xona.      The  flowers  were  white, 
and  about  150  in  a  thyrse.      The  seed-veseeT  was  3-celled ;  and  the  seeds 
were  homy,  wrinkled,  and  blackish  when  ripte.    T.  drac6nis,  says  Dr.  Lindlev, 
in  the  Bolamcal  Regiiter  for  September,  1 836,  "  is  one  of  the  most  stately 
species  of  the  nnus.     It  grows  along  the  sea  shore  of  Carolina,  frequently 
iutemiised  with  V.  gloridsa ;  and  flowers  Irom  May  to  Au^st,  aud  sometimes 
grows  as  much  as  9  ft.  or  10ft.  high.     The  great  peculiarity  by  which  it  a[^ 
pears  to  be  dbtinguished  is,  tbe  spreading  of  the  flowers,  the  segments  of 
which,  instead  of  remaining  closed  in  a  globose  manner,  as  in  most  of  tbe 
other  species,  expand  till  Uiey  diverge  from  the  flower-stalk  nearly  at  a  right 
angle.   Themainstem,  clear  of  leaves,  was  fin  the  plant  figured  in  the  Boiamcai 
Ji^uter]  2  ft.  long,  and  terminated  in  three  clusters  of  leaves,  from  the  centre 
of  each  of  which  rose  a  flower-stem  3  ft.  high..  The  foliage,  notwithstanding  its 
stiffness,  does  not  offend  the  eye,  as  tbe  leaves  graduall;  turn  back  as  tliey 
grow  old,"  till  at  last  they  form  a  very  graceful  arrangemenL     "  Nothing  can 
be  better  adapted  than  these  plants,  for  ornamenting  either  artificial  or  natural 
masses  of  rockwork,  precipitous  banks,  or  other  situations  where  their  sin- 
gular stems  can  be  so  much  above  tbe  eye  as  to  form  a  bold  and  prominent 
object  standing  out  in  strong  relief  against  tbe  sky."     Y.  dracdnis  is  perfectly 
hardy,  and  stands  out,  without  the  slightest  protection,  in  the  nursery  Of 
Messrs.  Backhouse  of  York.     There  are  also  plants  standing  oat  in  die 
Horticultural  Society's  Garden  at  Chiswick,  which  "  no  weather  seems  to 
hann."   (Bot.  Reg-)    Dr.  Lindley  also  observes  that  yuccas  arever^  suitable 
for  gardens  near  tbe  sea  coast,  fhnn  that  situation  being  similar  to  thnr  native 
habitat. 


fiwrw^.    But.  Mat.,  ■-  VK. ; 
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PART  lit. 


Spec.  Char,,  dfc.  With  a  stem.  Leaves  linear-, 
lanceolate,  very  stiff;  elongated  at  the  apex. 
Flower-etem  branched  at  the  base;  branches 
simple.  Flowers  orbiculate,  bell-shaped.  (Shns.) 
The  leaves  are  very  long,  straight,  and  tapering 
to  a  long  point,  with  a  very  few  scattered 
threads  on  the  margin.  They  are  of  a  deep  green, 
edged  with  yellow.  The  flowers  are  globular, 
greenish,  with  a  purplish  tinge,  and  large.  The 
flower-stem  is  about  4  ft.  or  5  ft.  high,  growing 
very  upright,  and  branching  at  the  base.  It  was 
found  m  Carolina  by  Lyon,  and  introduced  about 
1817. 

SI  6.  F.  RECURviFoYiA  SetStb,    The  recurved-leaved  Yucca. 

IdetUiflcaikm.    S«IUb.  In  Farad.  LoncL,  31. ;  Punh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept,  1.  p.  9S8. 
Si^mon^me.    Y.  recfSnra  Hort. 

Spec,  Ckar.y  ^c.  With  a  stem.  Leaves  linear-lanceolate ;  ^reen,  recurvedt 
deflexed,  slightly  thready  on  the  margin.  Petals  broad  m  the  interior* 
(^SaStb.)  Stem  about  3  ft.  high.  Flowers  a  greenish  yellow,  with  a  tinge  of 
purple.  Found  on  the  sandv  shores  of  Georgia  by  Le  Comte ;  flowering 
in  July  and  August.    Introduced  in  1794. 

m  7.  Y.  FiLAMENTo^A.    The  filamentose  Yucca,  or  thready  Adam*»  Keedie, 

Idemtifieatkm.  Lin.  Sp.,  457. ;  Reich.,  S.  84. :  VHUd.,  8.  ^  184u ;  Trew  Ehret,  t  37. ;  Mart.  lfiiL» 
Na  4^ ;  Ait  Hort  Kew.,  ed.  SL,  8.  p.  S91. ;  N.  Du  Ham.,  3.  p.  147. ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  1898;  Bon 
Jard.,  ed.  18S7. 

SvMoit^mei.    Y.  f5UU  fllamentbtia  MofU.  JBtt.j^  419l  ;  Y,  virglnitaa,  ftc,  Flmk.  Aim.,  396. 

EngrmtHtgt.    Hot.  Mag.,  t  900. ;  and  our  fi}(.  SeSSfJ. 

Spec,  Char,,  S^c,    Leaves  serrated       '^  i  .v^  2397 

and  thready.  (^r»/^.)    The  stalk 

and  leaves  are  like  those  of  Y,     wFMmtmv^  '  /  nr 

gloridsa ;  but  the  leaves  are  ob-  ^a»^  1  mFwOkxm  /  nm   ( 

tuse,  and  have  no  spines  at  their 
ends.  The  flower-stalk  rises 
5  ft.  or  6  ft.  hif  h,  and  is  generally 
covered  with  flowers  for  most  of 
its  lenfi;th.  The  flowers  are  larger 
.  and  whiter  than  those  of  Y.  ^o- 
ridsa,  and  sit  close  to  the  stalk. 
On  the  sides  of  the  leaves  are 
long  threads,  which  hang  down. 
Morison  states  that  he  saw  this 
species  bearing  seeds  in  the  carden  of  Mr.  George  Crook  of  Waterstock, 
near  Oxford,  in  1675 ;  and  that  the  capsules  were  3-sided  and  3-celled.  It^ 
is  a  native  of  Virginia,  and  flowers  in  September  and 
October.     It  is  perfectly  hardy. 

m  8.  Y.  (f.)  ANGUSTiFO^iA  Pursh,  The  narrow-leaved 

Yucca. 

Idmtfficatiom,    Funb  FI.  Amer.  Sept,  1.  p.  2S7. ;   NutUll  Qen.  PI. 

Amer.,  1.  p.  S18. :  Sim*  In  Bot  Mag.,  t  22S& 
Emgravhigi,    Bot  Mag.,  ti8S36. ;  and  our  Jig.  S396. 

Spec.  Char,,  S^.  Without  a  stem.  Leaves  long-linear, 
rigid;  margin  slightly  filamentose.  Capsules  large, 
obovate-«ybndrical.  {Punh,)  This  species  has  been 
sometimes  confounded  with  Y,  strfcta ;  but  the  leaves 
are  narrower,  and  more  recurved,  and  the  threads 
on  the  margin  much  longer.  The  whole  plant  is  of 
'  humbler  growth :  the  flower-stem  is  not  branched ;  and#  ^^9^ 
the  flowers  are  more  oblong  than  round,  and  of  a  greenish  white,  without 
any  tinge  of  purple.    Found  by  Nuttall  on  the  banks  of  the  Missouri;  and 
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described  by  Purah,  Troni  the  specimen  in  Nuttall't  herbarium.    Cloaelj 
resembling  Y.  eiameDtosa,     fntroduceil  in  1611, 

m  9.  Y.  fla'ccida  Haw.     The  flaccid-JInwwJ  Yucca. 

Mmmaliim.    Haw.  Supp,  p.  35l  i  Undl.  in  Bat  B^.,  toI. 

■ill,  UBdR  r.  dwdpli. 
EitrmHMf,.    BM.  R(«.  j  md  out  A-  *MR 
^wc,  Ckar.,  ^c.     Leaves  all  very  flaccid,  went, 

bent  below  the  middle  and  recurved,  very  long 

and  lanceolate,  flat,  concave  and  mucronulate 

at   the   i^i,   roughinh ;    marginal   filaments 

strong,  yellouish.   {Haworth   Suppl.,  p.  35.) 

"  A   prettv   and   apparently  distinct  apedes, 

well    marked   by  Its    thread-edged   scabrous 

leaves,  and  pale  flowers,  which  appear  in  July." 

Introduced  from  Georgia  in  1819. 

.  •  10.  F.  claucb'scbnb  Haw.     The 

I^nHfitBliai.  Haw.  Sop.  Fl.  Sue 
Emtrariif.  BilC.  Flsw.-Oird.,! 
Spec.  'Char.,  ^-c.     Leaves  linear-lanceolate,   entire, 

cave,  gtancescent,  straight;  mar^n  slightly  filamer 

{StH.)     A   stemless   species,  with  very   stifi"  coi 

leaves,  of  a  dull  glaucous  colour,  terminating  in  a  sharp  1 

homy  spine ;  margin  entire,  with  here  and  there  a  slen-  \ 

der   white    thread,   slightly   twisted.      Flowers    of   a 

greenish  white,  tinged  with  yellow.     A  native  of  North  ' 

America.     Introduced   by    Mr.  John   Lyons   in   1819. 

This  plant  was  first  ^ven  to  the  nurseriefi  from  High 

Clere,  where  it  flowers  freely  every  year.     It  has  the 

haint  of  Y.  filamentdsa,  with  larger  and  more  numerous 

blossoms,  and  more  elegant  sharp-pointed  foliage,  (See 

Card.  Mag.,  Tol.  x.  p.  854«> 
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FouxcxOY'k  longcr'-va  Karw.  et 
Zuccar,  Trans.  Munich,  vol.  xvi. 
part  2.  t.  4^,  49.  A  splendid  plant, 
brought  from  South  America  to  Eu- 
rope, in  IB2S,  bv  the  Baron  Kar- 
•rinski;  and  iatroduced  into  England 
by  M.  Francis  Rauch,  in  1833.  A  1 
tree,  with  a  straight  cylindrical 
trunk,  40  ft.  or  50  (t.  high,  and  from 
1 8  in.  to  18  in.  in  diameter,  and^ 
surmounted  by  a  flower-stem  from 
36  ft.  to  40  ft.  hieh.  It  is  found  on 
the  summit  of  Mount  Tanga,  in  the 
proritice  of  Oaxaca  in  Mexico,  at  an 
.  elevationof  10,000  ft.  above  the  level 
of  the   sea,  growine   in    declivities 

along  with  oaks  and  arbutuses.    It  flowers  there  in  May,  and  ripens  its  (Vuit 
in  the  following  winter.     Baron  Karwinski  mentioned  to  M.  Rauch,  in  1833, 
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that,  where  -  he  fouDd 
the  plknt,  the  ground 
waa  covered  with  snow 
and  ice ;  so  that  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  its 
b^g  hardy  la  the  cli- 
mate of  London.  It  la 
of  such  remorliably  aloir 
growth  in  its  native  ha- 
bitats, that  the  inhabi- 
tants sa;  it  flowers  only 
once  in  4O0  yean.  fig. 
8402.,  reduced  &om  Ba- 
ron Karwinaki'a  plate  to 
a  scale  1  in.  to  18ft., 
ahows  the  general  ui- 
pearance  of  the  full- 
grown  plant,  with  its 
noble  apike  of  flowen, 
F^.  8401.  ahows  the 
flowers  of  the  natural 
uze.  Only  seven  plants 
were  introduced,  one  of 
which  was  purchased  by 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
and  the  real  sold  to 
Meaara.  Loddiges,  Price 
five  guineaa  each. 

F.  gigantia  Vent., 
Bot.  Mag.,  t.  8850.,  is 
an  agave-like  plant, 
with  leaves  7  ft.  loog, 
and  a  8ower.steui  30  C 
high ;  a  native  of  South 
America:  introduced  in 
1690.  It  flowered  in 
1881,  at  the  Earl  of 
Powis'a  aeat  at  Wallcot, 
Shropshire. 

LUta^  geninu/lora 
Brig.  J  Aga^re  gemmi- 
Oim.  Ker;  Bonapirtea 
juncea  Haw.,  Horl. 
Joum,  Roy.  Intt.,  Hi. 
t.I.jandourfc.a«3.i 
is  a  native  of  Peru,  in- 
troduced in  1800;  and, 
though  coniinonly  kept 
in  the  green-houae,  it  is 
probably  as  hardy  as 
some  unda  of  Yicca, 
The  plant  of  which  our 
figure  is  aportrait,  with 
a  single  flower  of  the 
natural  aize,  flowered  in 
the  conservatory  of 
Knight'a  Eiotic  Nur- 
aery.  King's  Road,  in 
1686.  The  flower-stem 
flrat  appeared  about  the 
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middle  of  August;  and,  for  about  six 
weeks,  it  made  the  rapid  growth 
of  about  4  in.  every  24  hours.  After 
this,  its  growth  gradually  became 
slower,  tin,  on  the  Nth  of  No- 
Tember,  the  tpike  was  14ft.  high,  as 
showQ  in  the  figure,  and  bearing  846 
flowers  in  various  stages  of  progress. 
The  flowers  were  green  without,  and 
of  B  greenish  yellow  within.  A  spe* 
cimen  in  the  conservatory  of  the  geo-  ' 
graphical  establishment  of  Van  der 
Haelen  at  Brussels  flowered  in  De- 
cember, 1837.  The  height  of  tbe 
flower-stem  was  30  ft.,  and  it  wan 
fiimished  with  from  1200  to  1500 
flowers.  The  same  plant  had  flowered 
some  years  previously,  so  that  this 
secoacf  flower-stem  in  all  probability 
proceeded  from  a  sucker.  (L'KtAo 
du  Monde  Savant,  Dec.  29.,  1837.) 
The  plant  has  ripened  seeds  freely 
in  tbe  cotuervatory  of  H.  Soulange- 
Bodin,  with  whom  it  flowered  in 
1825,  and  who  had,  in  the  following 
year,  lOOOplantsnusedfrom  its  seeds. 

jigdve  atnericana,  the  American 
Aloe,  a  native  of  the  tropical  part  of 
South  America,  on  mountains  900ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  "  Thence," 
says  6ir  W,  J.  Hooker,  "  it  has  been 
introduced  into  the  wanner  parts  of 
the  old  world,  where  fences  are  made 
of  it,  and  a  fermented  liquor  called 
palque;  and  fibres  for  thread,  and  a 
substance  analogous  to  soap,  have 
also  been  extracted  It  was,  by  the 
late  Hr.  Yates,  planted  b  his  garden 
at  Saltcombe  Bay,  in  Devonshire, 
in  1804,  when  only  3  years  old,  and 
but  6  in.  hi^.  It  was  placed  in  the 
open  air,  wiuout  any  protection,  save 
what  was  afforded  by  the  ndgbbour- 
'mg  bills.  In  the  year  1880,  it  had 
attained  a  hdgfat  of  1 1  f^,  and  covered 
a  space  of  ground  the  diameter  of 
which  was  16  ft.,  when  it  threw 
up  a  flower-stem,  which  grew  for  0 
weeks  at  tbe  rate  of  3in.  a  day,  and 
in  September  measured  27  ft.  in 
height.  Its  branches  b«ng  loaded  with 
16,000  blossoms  t  thus  contradicting 
the  generally  received  opinion,  that 
the  American  aloe  flowers  only  once 
in  100  years."  (AfCulheh'M  SiotU- 
Hct  of  the  Britui  Empire,  i.  p.  126.) 

PAdnMKfa  linaj!,  the  New  Zea- 
land Flax,  is  also  quite  hardy  both 
in  the  south  of  England  and  Ireland, 
and  is  technically  a  shrub.  6*2 
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over  the  surface^  in  the  same  manner  as  the  fern  does  in  England.  As  a  single 
object  on  a  British  lawn»  few,  in  rarity  and  singularity,  can  surpass  a  handsome 
fan  palm.  A  plant  has  stood  out  in  the  open  air  in  the  Bdinburgh  Botanic 
Garden  for  several  winters,  with  scarcely  any  i>rotection. 

The  ChamaeVops  hikroilis,  being  a  plant  of  small  size  and  slow  growth,  is  very 
easily  covered  in  such  a  manner  as  effectually  to  exclude  frost ;  and,  if  it  is  found 
worth  while  to  protect  the  pines  and  araucarias  of  warm  climates,  it  surely  will 
not  be  thought  too  much  to  recommend  the  bestowing  of  this  cai*e  on  the  only 
species  of  palm  yet  known  which  is  likely  to  make  a  fine  appearance  in  the 
open  air  in  British  gardens.  It  may  be  observed,  that  the  dwarf  fan  palm, 
bavins  strong  tough  fronds,  mav  be  protected  throu^out  the  winter  without 
the  admission  of  light,  which  adds  greatly  to  the  facility  and  economy  of  the 
operation  of  protection.  On  the  other  hand,  pines,  firs,  and  most  dicotyle- 
donous plants,  when  protected  during  winter,  not  only  require  the  Groat  to  be 
excluded,  but  light  and  air  to  be  frequently  admitted.  A  cylindrical  frame 
of  iron  rods,  with  a  cover  formed  of  a  slightly  convex  plate  of  zinc,  manufac- 
tured by  Messrs.  Cottam  and  Hallen,  is  well  adapted  for  protecting  plants  of 
this  kind.  The  zinc  cover  throws  off 
the  rain  and  protects  the  plant  under  it 
firom  perpendicular  snows,  while  the 
sides  are  covered  with  mats,  which  can 
be  taken  off  or  put  on  at  pleasure,  and 
in  a  few  minutes.  Fig,  S406.  shows 
one  section  of  the  skeleton  cylinder, 
which  may  be  increased  to  any  height  by 
placing  others  of  the  same  dimensions 
over  It ;  and  Jig,  2405.  shows  the  zinc 
cover.  Covers  of  this  kind  are  admir- 
ably adapted  for  protecting  shrubs  which 
flower  earlv  in  spring,  such  as  the  Paddnia 
J^o&Um,  Magn61ta  conspicua,  camellias, 
&c, ;  and  in  autumn  they  may  be  placed 
over  currant  bushes,  or  over  Buttner's 
mirellio  cherry  trees ;  by  which  means 
the  fruit  may  be  preserved  hanging  on 
the  branches,  and  fit  for  the  table,  till 
November.  Instead  of  having  the  skele- 
ton cvlinders  of  iron,  and  the  cap  zinc, 
the  former  we  should  greatly  prefer 
beine  made  of  Kvanised  willow  or  hazel  rods,  and  the  latter  of  oiled  paper, 
or  of  birch  bark  fastened  to  a  wickerwork  frame.  Even  if  the  cap  were  5- ft. 
or  6  fb.  in  diameter,  it  might  still  be  covered  with  plates  of  bark,  such  as 
that  of  oak,  beech,  birch,  &c.,  cut  in  the  form  of  plain  tiles,  but  larger  for 
placing  round  the  circumference,  and  smaller  for  the  centre,  and  projecting  a 
few  indies  all  round,  so  as  to  clear  the  sides  from  the  drip  and  perpendicular 
rain.  The  different  sections  forming  the  sides  might  also  be  covered  with 
bark,  or,  if  not  with  bark,  with  straw  or  reeds,  unbruised,  and  placed  in  a  verti- 
cal direction,  so  as  to  throw  offside  rains.  Where  these  frames  are  used,  they 
are  commonly  covered  with  straw  or  hay  ropes,  or  with  bast  mats ;  but,  these 
not  presenting  either  a  smooth  surface  like  the  bark,  or  a  channeled  surface 
like  the  straw  or  reeds,  absorb  the  moisture  which  falls  on  them,  and  thus  not 
only  chill  the  atmosphere  within,  by  the  evaporation  which  takes  place  while 
diey  are  drying,  but  rot  the  material.  We  have  a  great  objection  to  the  use 
of  iron  in  the  support  or  protection  of  plants,  where  wood  can  be  substituted, 
and  an  equal  objection  to  the  preference  generally  given  to  wood  prepared 
with  the  saw  and  the  plane,  ana  painted,  rather  than  to  poles  or  rods  witn  the 
bark  on.  The  reason  for  our  objections  is :  the  great  disparity  between  the 
nature  and  durability  of  the  protector  and  supporter,  and  the  thing  protected  or 
supported.  The  means  appear  badly  adjusted  to  the  end,  and  the  end  seems  as 
it  were  only  secondary  to  the  means.    It  is  true,  there  has  been  hitherto  a 
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powerftil  inducement  to  the  use  of  iron  rods  for  supportine  standard  roses, 
dahlias,  and  similar  plants,  and  it  is  very  proper  that  such  rods  should  be 
painted  to  give  them  durability;  but  there  is  less  excuse  for  employing 
iron  rods,  or  rods  of  joiner's  work,  for  tying  up  small  green-house  plants,  and 
small  plants  in  the  open  border ;  and  none,  as  we  think,  for  painting  either 
wooden  or  iron  rods  of  a  pea^-green.  The  natural  colour  of  the  bark  of  young 
trees  1%  in  our  opinion,  greatly  preferable.  In  the  present  day,  when  it  is  so 
clearly  proved  that  stakes  and  rods  with  die  bark  on  can  be  rendered  at  least 
of  6  or  7  years'  duration  by  the  kyaniaing  process,  we  should  always  reoommcaDd 
their  use  in  preference  to  iron.  We  acknowledge,  however,  the  value  of  the 
latter  material  for  espalier  rails,  some  descriptions  of  trellis-work,  sash-bars,  Ac 
C.  serrMta  Willd.,  Michx.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,  i.  p.  806.,  Pursh  Fl.  Amer. 
Sept.,  i.  p.  239.,  grows  on  the  coast  of  Georgia  and  Florida,  and  difiers  very 
little  from  the  dwarf  fan  palm  of  Europe. 


C.  Palm6tto  WiUd.^  Punk,  1.  c,  ATtchx,  N.  Amer.  Syl.^  iii.  1. 1.  101.;  OS- 
rypha  Palmetto  Walt. ;  the  Cabbace  Tree,  Amer.  This  is  a  tree  with  a  trunk 
from  40  ft.  to  50  ft.  high,  of  a  unitorm  diameter,  and  crowned  with  a  regular 
and  tufted  head,  composed  of  leaves  of  a  brilliant  green,  palmated,  and  lx>nie 
by  petioles  from  I  ft.  6  in.  to  2  ft.  long,  nearly  triangular  and  united  at  the 
edges.  The  leaves  vary  in  length  and  breadth  firom  1ft.  to  5  ft.,  and  are  so 
arranged,  that  the  smallest  occupy  the  centre  of  the  summit,  and  the  largest 
the  circumference.  Before  their  developement,  they  are  folded  like  a  fan ;  and, 
as  they  open,  the  outside  sticks  of  this  fan  separate  and  fail,  leaving  the  base 
surrounded  with  filaments  woven  into  a  coarse  and  flimsy  russet  web.  The 
base  of  the  unclosed  bundle  of  leaves  is  white,  compact,  and  tender :  it  is 
eaten  with  oil  and  vinegar,  and  resembles  the  artichoke  and  the  cabbage  in 
taste ;  whence  the  American  name  of  the  cabbage  tree.  The  flowers  are  of 
a  greenish  hue,  and  are  produced  in  long  clusters :  they  are  succeeded  by 
black  horny  fruit,  about  the  size  of  a  pea.  This  tree  is  found  on  the  sea  coast 
of  Carolina  and  Florida,  where  the  wood  is  used  for  forming  piles  for  building 
wharfs ;  for  which  purpose  it  is  preferred,  though  it  is  extremely  porous,  from 
its  power  of  resisting  the  attacks  of  the  seatworms,  which,  during  summer, 
destroy  most  other  kmds  of  wood  placed  in  situations  accessible  to  them. 
When  subject  to  be  alternately  wet  and  dry,  it  decays  as  rapidly  as  any  other 
wood.  In  the  war  of  independence,  it  was  used  for  building  forts,  as,  when 
a  ball  entered  the  wood,  it  immediately  closed  over  it.  (MicAx,)  The  leaves 
are  manufactured  into  light  and  very  durable  hats.  —  As  there  are  sevaal 
trees  and  shrubs,  natives  of  Carolina,  Florida,  and  Gteorgia,  which  enduie 
the  open  air  in  England,  it  is  at  least  worth  while  to  try  these  three  palms, 
which  are,  probably,  as  hardy  as  the  ChamssVops  hfkmilis. 

BambiHuBa ;  the  Bamboo.  There  are  two  kinds  of  bamboo  in  the  Horti- 
cultural Society's  Garden,  which  have  endured  the  open  air  for  10  or  12  years, 
without  any  protection  whatever.  One  of  these,  B.  nigra  Lodd.  Cat.^  the 
black  bamboo,  was,  in  1837,  7  ft.  high,  with  several  stems  varying  in  thickness 
from  ^  in.  to  1  in.  Though  a  native  of  India,  it  appears  nearly  as  hardy 
as  the  European  reed.  Another  species,  in  the  same  garden,  B.  otud- 
dinicea»  has  stood  out  during  the  same  period  at  the  base  of  a  wall  with 
an  eastern  aspect,  but  has  not  grown  so  freely,  probably  owing  to  its  being  in 
a  drier  soil.  In  Jersey,  there  are  several  species  and  varieties  in  Sannders^k 
Nursery,  which  stand  out  perfectly  well  wiuiout  any  protection. 

Ardndo  Ddnas  is  a  grass  with  woody  stems,  a  native  of  the  south  of 
Europe ;  and  on  Mount  Mtaa.  supplying  stakes  for  supporting  the  vine.  It 
sometimes  grows  15  ft.  high  in  one  season,  in  the  climate  of  London ;  and  makes 
a  fine  appearance  on  the  rocky  margin  of  a  pond. 


SUPPLEMENT, 


CONSISTING   OF 


ADDITIONS    AND    CORRECTIONS. 


Part  I.     History  and  Geooraphy,  etc* 

Wheketbb  the  words  **  Schubertta  disticha"  occur,  substitute  **  Taxodium 
d(stichum ; "  for  ''ifbies  Pfcea,"  read  ^'Pfcea  pectiuiita;"  and  for 
**  P6pulas  dilatata,"  read  "  P6pulus  festigUkta." 
Page  46.  line  6.,  for  «•  70,"  read  «  65.** 
51. 1.  15.,  for  **fruiam(6\m,''  read  **fTajini[^l3&/* 

58. 1.  15.  and  16.,  for  **  the  AGsses  Gostling,  the  present  proprietors  of 
Wbitton  Place,"  read  **  John  Goatling,  £sq.,  the  present  proprietor 
of  Whitton  Park." 
75. 1.  7.  from  the  bottom,  for  **  William  Swainson,  the  proprietor  of  some 
popular  vegetable  medicines,"  read  "  Isaac  Swainson,  who  was  origin- 
ally a  clerk  to  a  woollen  draper,  but  who  afterwards  purchased  a  share 
in  De  Velno's  Vegetable  Syrup." 
78. 1.  22.  ditto,  for  **  the  stock  was  sold  off,"  &c.,  read  **  the  stock  was  adver- 
tised to  be  sold  oii^  and  the  ground  let  for  buildine  on,"  &c. 
91.1.  16.  from  the  top,  after  ''amerina,"  insert  '*[decipiens  Hojfman;  see 
Hook.  Brit,  Fhr„  i.  p.  414.]" 
1.  20.,  for  <<  longifblia,"  read  <*  palustris  [austrkiis]." 
97. 1.  16.  from  the  bottom,  after  the  word  "son,"  insert  ''of  the  brother.^ 
103.  L  15.  ditto,  for  "ii.,"  read  «iu." 
106. 1.8.  ditto,  dele"  i." 
1 19. 1.  21.  from  the  top,  dele  **  in^brians." 

125. 1.  12.,  insert  '*  c."  before  '*  DougUsii,"  and  '<  [C.  occidentkle] "  after  it. 
after  1. 16.,  insert :  — 

'*  CVatse^gus  Dou^l^sti* 

punctata  brevispina." 
after  1.  19.,  insert :— * 

«  iUlad^lphus  Oordontana." 
1.  25.,  for  **  PSnus  Sabmic^  var.,"  read  **  Ptnus  macrodirpa  [Ck>ultM']." 
L  10.  from  the  bottom,  for  <<  Meath,"  read  «  King's  County.** 
1 34. 1.  3.,  dele  '<  mediterrknea." 
135. 1.  18.,  after  <*  Chariicias,"  add  *"  or  omygdalokles." 
140. 1.  7.,  from  the  bottom,  after  "deciduous,"  insert  "  cvpress." 
145. 1.  26.  ditto,  for  "  nearly  50  ft.,"  read  "  35  ft. ;   and  its  age,  as  estimated 

by  Dr.  Kops  in  1835,  between  70  and  80  years." 
146. 1.  15.  ditto,  dele  "  J^uphiSrbia  sylvitica." 
148.  and  149.,  for  "  Schwobbache,"  read  "  Schwdbber." 
149. 1.  7.  from  the  top,  insert, after  ftdl  stop,  "  (See  Gard,  Jli^g.,  viii.  p.  445.)" 
151. 1.  2.,  dele  "  Xrhnx  europse^  microc4rpa,  and  p^ndula." 

1.  5.,  dele  "  andrdgynus." 
153. 1.  6.  from  the  bottom,  dele  "  Linnse^a  borealb." 

1.  9.  ditto,  dde  "  Phyll6doc«  texifolia  (Menziesta  csrulea)." 
1.  13.  ditto,  dele  "  hastata." 
1.  16.  and  17.  ditto,  dele  "  Potentilla  fruticdsa." 
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Page  156.  line  18.  from  the  bottom^  dele  '*  Pliyll6doctf  cerulea.'* 
166. 1.  3.  ditto,  dele  ''minor." 

113.  ditto,  dele  "  meditemknea  (Portugal)." 
167. 1.  18.  ditto,  deie  ^'^yMtica  (Portogal  and  ^cilv)  Cbaracias.** 
173.  L  14.  ditto,  insert  **  f  "  ^ore  **/raxinifblia;''   and  dele  «*  f"  ^^^ 

"  Dobinae'a." 
177. 1.  21.  from  the  top,  after  **chin^Dse,"  insert  '^longifldrum." 
180. 1.  22.  and  23.,  dele '' polifblia  aDgustifdlia,  /lolifoha  latifoKa." 

1.  29.,  dele  <<  csrulea.^' 
181.  L  34.,  dele  **  £'mpetrum  nigrum.'* 
184. 1.  11.  from  the  bottom,  for  ''shrub,**  read  "scrub.** 
188. 1.  26.  ditto,  for  *'has  since  been  added,'*  read  "was  published  in  183a;, 
and  a  third  in  1837." 

1.  25.  ditto,  before  "  has,**  insert  "  of  the  first  two  volumes." 
189. 1.  24.  ditto,  insert  "  yorth  **  before  **  American.'* 
192.  last  line,  for  *'  Encyclopaedia,"  read  "  work.' 
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Part  II.    Of  the  Science  of  the  Study  of  Trees. 

Page  193.  to  p.  230. 

195. 1.  31.  and  32.  from  the  bottom,  for  "  iS6rbus,"  read  «•  P^rus." 

201. 1.  32.  ditto,  dele  «  first." 

206. 1.  14.  from  the  top,  for  ««  Part  IV.  of  this  Eocydopasdiay"  read  **our 

EnctfdoptB^  of  Arboriculture** 
209. 1.  5.  from  the  bottom,  for  *«  the  series  of  plates,"  &c.,  read  •*  our  volumes 

of  plates." 
L  7.  tUtto,  for  •*  These,  in  the  plates,"  Sec,  read  "  These,  in  our  volumes 

of  plates.*' 
SJIO.  1.  19.  fixwn  the  top,  for  "volume,"  read  " volumes." 
219. 1.  13.  from  the  bottom,  for  "  Encyclopeedia,'*  read  "  work." 
223. 1.  4.  and  5.  from  the  top,  for  "the  plates  which  form  a  separate  volume^** 

read  "  our  volumes  of  plates." 
1.  17.,  for  "  aU,"  read  "most." 


Part  III.     The  Arboretum  et  Fruticetum  Britannicum. 

Page  23 1 .  to  p.  2532. 

Wherever  the  words  "  our  plate  in  Vol.  IL,**  or  **  our  plate  in  Vol,  IlL," 
occur,  substitute  ^  in  our  volumes  of  plates." 

Clbmati^d&£. 

Fungu    233. 1.  13.  from  the  top,  after  the  full  stop,  insert :  — "  The  principal 

fungi  found  on  the  Clematideae  are,  Solenia  urceolata    WaUr.y  and 

iBcfdium  Clem4tidi6  Dec?* 
Clematis  tritemdta.    238. 1.  21.,  add :  **  According  to  Mr.  Gordon,  it  is  of 

stronger  growth  than  any  of  the  atrasenes ;  and  is  so  like  C  virginiana, 

as  to  be  probably  only  a  variety  of  that  species." 
lUmTnula.    240.,  at  the  end  of  §  i.,  introduce :  — 

*<  C.  nepaleruu  Dec  Syst.,  i.  p.  164.,  Prod.,  i.  p.  9.,  Wall.  Cat.,  4680., 
Rovle niust., p. 51.;  C. months Z). Don,  Prod.,  p.  192. ;  Cm.  var.  Ham. MSS. 
Peduncles  many ;  each  1-flowered,  longer  than  the  leaves,  jointed,  and  with 
an  involucre  below  the  apex.  Leaves  temate  or  trifid,  glabrous;  leaflets 
lanceolate,  acute,  cut,  1 -nerved.     Perianth  oblong,  ash- coloured,  and  woolly. 
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(1>.  Don.)  A  native  of  Choor,  Unikta,  and  other  mountains  in  the  Hima- 
iayaft,  at  die  elevation  of  from  9,000  (t  to  10,000  ft. ;  flowering  in  May. 
(Royle.)  There  is  a  plant  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  which  has 
not  vet  flowered ;  but,  from  its  foliage,  Bir.  Gordon  considers  it  to  belong 
to  the  §  Flaromula. 

**  C.  Hendenoim  Hort.  There  is  a  plant  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden 
bearing  this  name,  which  was  raised  from  seed  by  Mr.Henderson  of  Pino* Apple 
Place.  It  has  die  appearance  of  the  herbaceous  species  of  Clematis,  C, 
mtegrifdlia,  but  is  decidedly  shrubby." 

C.Jldrida.  Page  241.  line  3.  from  the  top,  for  **  Variety;'  read''  Varieties;"  and 
insert  2  after/.     After  line  5.,  add :  — 
«*  G.  /.  3  SebMA  D.  Dm  in  Sweet" t  Brit.  FL  Oard.,  t.  396. ;  C.  Sieboldti 
Pax.  Mag.  of  Bot.,  iv.  p.  147. ;  C  blcolor  Hort.—Thia  is  a  very  beauti- 
ful ^ariet^.  The  sepals  are  cream-coloured  sufiused  with  violet  spots, 
so  as  to  give  the  plant  what  is  termed  by  florists  a  dark  eye.  The  leaves 
and  branches  are  more  hairy,  and  the  flowers  much  larger  than  those 
of  the  species.  It  is  a  native  of  Japan,whence  it  was  brought  to  Europe 
by  Dr.  Van  Sieboldt ;  and  Messrs.    Low  and  Co.  of  the  Clapton 
Nursery  introduced  it  into  England  from  Belgium  in  1836.    (See 
Gard.  Mag,,  vol.  ziii.  p.  430.)" 
Before  C.  ViUcelia,  insert :  — 

^  JL    VIS.  C  ciBRU^LBA  lAndL    The  blue,  or  violet,  flowered  Clematis. 

/ddil^lcatfoii.    lindl.  in  Bot  R«g.,  1 19S5L 

AgravimgM,    Bot  Beg.,  l  1955.  j  and  oar  Jig,  fli07.  2407 

Spec.  Char,,  S^c.  Leaves  spreading,  hairy, 
temate;  segments  ovate-acute,  entire. 
Peduncles  1-flowered ;  sepals  6 — 6,  oblong 
lanceolate,  acute,  membranaceous ;  marein 
distended.  (JJndl,)  It  is  a  free-crowmg 
and  profuse-blooming  plant,  witn  laree 
violet-coloured  flowers,  and  deep  purple 
stamens.  Dr.  Lmdley  observes  tnat  it  is 
nearly  related  to  C  fl6rida,  from  which  it 
difTers  not  only  in  the  colour,  delicacy,  and 
transparency  of  its  blossoms,  but  also  in  its 
leaves  bdng  only  once  ternate,  and  in  the 
sepals  not  touching  and  overlapping  each 
otner  at  the  edges.  A  native  of  Japan. 
Introduced  into  Belgium  by  Dr.  Van  Sie- 
boldt, whence  it  was  sent  to  England  to 
Messrs.  Loddiges,  m  1836." 
€.  VUicSUa.  241.  L  3.  from  the  bottom, 
dele  *  "-^ 

'  **tL  C.  V.  5baccdta  Dec     *ne  berrted-hmted  rme4fower ClemaUt ;''  it  being 
the  same  as  C.  campaniflora.  2408 

C.  campamfldra.  242.  add  '*  C.  yitio611a  bacc^ta  Dec.'* 

to  the  list  of  synonymes. 
C.  balearica.    244.,  add  to  the  list  of  JSngravmgi,  ^and 

ourflg.  2408." 
C.  numtdnam    245. 1.  2.  from  the  bottom,  after  the  full 
stop,  insert :  — "It  was  first  sent  home  in  1831, 
by  Lady  Amherst." 
246.1.4.  from  the  top,  add :  **  It  may  also  be  propagated 

by  cuttings." 
Aniictpated  Introductiont.  246.1.  21.,  dele  *' nepal^nsis." 

Pmokja^cejb. 
P^rcnia.    250. 1. 5.  from  the  top,  add : "  SphseVia  fliccida 
A,  4r  S.  is  found  on  the  leaves  or  P.  officin^, 
but  is  probably  not  confined  to  that  species." 
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'    Magnou:^^^jms. 

MagnoRaL  grandtfiora.  Page  262.  line  3.,  for  '*  pne^cox  Andre"  read 
"  precoce  d'Andry.'* 
].  10.,  add  : ''  In  the  nursery  of  M.  Roy,  at  Angers^  are  18  varieties,  part 
of  which  do  not  appear  to  be  in  Britbh  gardens,  and  some  of  wiucb. 
M.  Roy  informs  us,  are  very  much  hardier  than  the  species.  (See 
Gard.  Mag.t  xiiL  p.  21.)  The  Hon.  and  Rev.  W.  Heroert  thinks  it 
probable  that  some  beautiful  and  hardy  varieties  may  be  raised  by 
tertilising  the  seed  of  M.  grandiflora  with  the  pollen  of  M.  trip^tala  and 
M.  conspicua." 

266. 1.  25.,  after  full  stop,  add :  **  In  one  of  Dnimmond's  letters  to  Sir  W. 
J.  Hooker,  he  states  that  Epid^drum  condpseum  ^ws  parasiticaUy 
upon  M.  grandifldra,  as  well  as  on  Qu^rcus  virens  in  South  Florida, 
at  Apalachicola.  (See  Comp  to  Bot,  Mof;^  L  p.  46. V' 
last  line,  add :  **  At  Desio,  near  Milan,  it  is  50  n.  hign ;  diameter  of  the 
trunk  1  ft.  10  in.,  and  of  the  head  30  ft." 

M,  gladca,    269. 1.  4.,  for  *'  that  at  Syon  figured  in  our  Second  Volume,** 
read ''  one  at  Syon  20  ft.  high." 
Statittici.    260.  L  13.,  for  '*  Cownan,*'  read  **  Conon." 

M.  tripHala.  270.,  to  **  Propagation  and  Culture^**  add :  **  Mr.  Herbert  suggests 
that,  from  its  hardiness,  it  would  be;  desirable  to  try  to  produce  some 
hybrids  between  it  and  the  more  delicate  Chinese  species." 

272. 1. 12.  after  full  stop,  add :  ''It  ripened  seeds  at  Desio,  near  Milan,  in  1835; 
and  150  young  plants  were  raised  from  it  in  the  spring  of  1836 ;  among 
which  were  some,  from  seed  which  had  been  fecundated  with  the 
pollen  of  M.  consplcua  and  M.  purpurea." 

M.  purpurea,  282.,  to  the  paragraph  hieaded  '*  Varieties/'  add  :  **  A  carious 
variety  of  this  species  has  been  raised  at  Desio,  near  Milan,  by  Signor 
Casoretti,  the  garden  director  there,  which  has  all  the  characteristics 
of  the  species,  but  is  only  1  ft.  6  in.  high.  Signor  Casoretti  calls  this 
variety  M.  obovlita  pi^mila." 

Liriodendron  TuHpifera.  289.,  after  the  paragraph  beaded  "  Propagation  and 
Culture,"  add : — **  Thefung^  found  on  the  Liriodendron  are,  Lentinus 
strigdsus  Fr.,  Polyporus  ^iivus  Sckwein,,  P.  corticola  ^.,Peziza  Erina- 
cei  Schwein,,  SphasVia  Luiod^ndrus  Schwein,,  S.  sulHcuUkta  Sckwein^ 
Ectostroma  Liriod^ndri  ^.,  Trichod^rma  glo- 
b6sum  Schwein, — M,  J.  B" 

ANONjtCEM, 

Asimina.  293.,  after  the  paragraph  headed  **  Geography, 
Hitton/,  Sfc,"  ada :  *'  The  only  fungus. whicn  is 
known  to  be  found  on  plants  of  Siis  genus  is 
Ectostrdma  Anbnee  Fr." 

299.,  add  after  the  paragraph  headed  Maho^n/w4:  "  These 

eenera  contain  all  the  ligneous  species  in   the 

S  Berber{de(B ;  but  in  the  §  NanSme  is  one  half- 
hardy  ligneous  species,  Nandtna  dom^tica." 
B^beris  mUgdns.    30 1 .,  add  **  and  our  ^.  2409." 

1.  29.  Varieties,  dele  <*  B.  v.  2  lutea,"  &c.,  it  being 

the  same  as  B.  v.  8  asphtna, 
1.  34.  for  «  Kielm,''  read  «  Kaim." 
1. 16.  from  the  bottom, after ** B.  v,  8 asperma" add 

"syn. -ff.  V.  lutea." 
303.,  after  the  paragraph  headed  " Diseases,  S^c,"  add  : 

"  Also  to  i'eziza  Berberidis  Pers.,  SphseVia  de- 

tri^sa  Fr.,  S.  Berberidis  Pers.  (syn.  Cucurbitliria 

Berberidis  Grev .,  t.  84.,  and  Jig.  16384.  in  the 

Encyclopcedia  of  Plants),  and  S.  epid^rmidis   Fr,,    on    the   leaves. 

Erysiphe  peniallata  Schlect,,  which  is  found  on  the  honeysuckle  and 

the  gooseberry,  is  also  found  on  the  common  berberry. — Jl/.  J,  B** 
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>.  eii^lrifilia.  Page  306.  line  SI.  from  the  top,  for  "Engraving,"  read 
"  Enp^tvingi ;"  and  add  "  8wt.  Brit.  FL-Oard.,  !d  ser.,  t.  350." 
1,  83.,  ^w  "  (Don'i  Mill.,  i.  p.  1 17.),"  add  :  "  A  low  procumbent  abrub, 
with  sleoder,  twiggy,  angular  branchea,  coTered  witb  a  cheat  nut-coloured 
bark.  Leavea  lasdcujate,  linear,  mucronate ;  revolute  end  entire  at 
the  marpns ;  glsucoua ;  about  J  in.  long,  and  nearly  a  line  in  breadth. 


as  long  as  the  leaves.  Flower*  rather  large,  spreading.  8«>ala  ellip- 
tical, yellow.  Petals  oraaffe,  obovate,  retuae,  Bhorter  tfaan  tne  aepals. 
Stamens  6,  shorter  than  £e  petala,  pale  yellow.  Orariuni  eUiptioU, 
green.  Stigma  broad,  peltate,  sesaile,  yellow.  A  natiTe  of  the  Straits 
of  Magellan,  whence  it  was  sent  lo  the  Clapton  Nursery  by  Mr, 
Anderson,  an  indefatieable  collector  for  that  establishment,  who 
Bccorapanicd  Captain  Sing  in  his  voyage  of  survey.  The  plant  waa 
originally  discovered  by  Commerson,  and  has  been  long  knowD  from 
the  specimens  coIlectRl  b^  that  botanist.  The  habit  of  the  plant  ia 
extremely  delicate;  but  its  flowers  are  large,  and  of  a  rich  orange 
colour.     It  is  readily  increased  by  layers.     (Brit.  Fl.-Gard.,  Zd'ser.) 

B.  Jioribi,tida.  306.  I.  36.  after  "  ^nonymei"  add  "  B.  L^cium  angua- 
tifSlium  Royle." 

B.  aaatiea,  306.  1.  4.  from  the  bottom,  aftef  "  Synonyrnei,"  add  "  the 
Xycium  of  Dioacorides  Boyle  m  Lia.  TVoiu.,  xvii.  p.  83.,  Ann.  dei 
Sden.Xal.,  U  2.  p.  181." 

307. 1.  IT.,  after  "racemea,"  add:  "  The  fruit  of  £.  an&tica  was  formed,  and  of 
considerable  size,  at  S;^on,  on  July  20. 1837,  when  B.  aristila  was  beau- 
tifully in  flower,  and  with  many  of  the  flower  buds  not  fiilly  expanded. 
The  thiit  of  B.  aaiatica  was  oblong,  pinkish  or  purplish,  wrinkled,  and 
covered  with  a  fine  thick  bloom,  like  the  best  table  rusins.  The 
flowers  of  B.  ariat^ta  were  of  a  brilliant  yellow,  and  the  plant  waa 
covered  with  them." 

B.  dealbdia,  307.  I.  33.  afler  full  stop,  insert :  "  Mr.  Gordon  says  that  the 
fruit  is  of  a  yell6wish  purple;  and  adds  that  the  flowers  are  sweet- 
scented,  and  the  plant  quite  hardy." 

AddUional  SpecKt  of  Brrberis.   308.,  add  to  the  b^;inniDg  of  the  paragraph  : 
"  B.  C'oriiina  Wall,  el  Royle  has  been    raised    from   seeds   received 
.      from  Dr.  Wallich  and  Dr.  Royle,  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Oar- 
den,  and  another  apedes  from  KamaoD,  both  of  which  are  quite  hardy." 

308.  I.  38.,  after  "  p.  30(J.,"  add  :  "  Mr.  Gordon  informs  ua  that  there  are 
plants  of  f.iuxifotia  in  same  of  the  London  Durseries,  from  which  it 
appears  to  be  very  nearly  related  to  B.  dblcis.  It  is  the  true  S.  pro- 
vinciaiis  of  the  French," 

Mahhna.  309.,  add  to  the  first  paragraph:  "  Sphie'ria  lequilinearis  Schwein. 
occurs  on  some  of  the  species. 

M.fiicicularit.     309.  1.  16.  from  the  bottom,  ailer 
"  distinguished,"  insert  "  even." 
I.  15.  ditto,  insert  a  comma  after  "  distance." 

la.ripau.     311. La7.,for  "but  these  have  not 
yet  been  succeeded  by  fruit,"  read  "and,  < 
like  M.  .Iquiiblium,  it  ripens  seeds  freely.  | 
The  seeds  should  be  sown  in  a  cold-pit,  aa 
soon  as  they  are  ripe,  and  they  will  come 
up  the  fallowing  spring." 

SNandinte.  Add  as  a  paragraph  at  bottom  of  page. 
"NandJnadoBJ^'iicaThunb.  Nov.Oen.,  l.p.  14., 

Bot.  Mag.,  t.  1109..   and  our  A-  8+»p-..  "  an 

eJegant  evergreen  shrub,  growing  to  the   height  of  T^,»^J 

5ft.     The  flowers  are  white,  with  yellow  anthers;  2410 

and  the  berries,  which  are  about  the  aije  of  a  pea,  are  red.     It  ia  a  native  of 

China  and  Japan,  whence  it  was  brou^t  to  England  in  1804,  and  is  now 

not  uncommon  in  British  green -houses.' 
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Crucia^cbje. 

Cheirdntknt  Cheiri  Jruticuibtus.  Page  313.  line  7.,  afler  **  wallflower,"  add 
"  (the  leaves  of  which  are  sometimes  spotted  with  Macrospdrium 
Cheiranthi  Fr.y* 

Iberit  sempervireru.  313.  1.  1 1.,  after  the  full  stop,  add :  "  A  plant  of  /.  aem- 
pervirens,  in  the  Trinity  College  Botanic  Garden,  Dublin,  which  was 
planted  out  in  1809,  had,  in  1837,  attained  the  height  of  3(1.  in  the 
centre,  and  formed  a  hemispherical  tuft,  which,  if  it  had  not  been  con- 
stantly cut  in  every  year,  would  have  been  several  yards  in  diameter. 
It  flowers  in  the  month  of  May,  and,  at  that  season,  resembles  a  heap 
of  snow." 

317.  L  15.,  after  the  ftdl  stop,  add :  **  Antennaria  cist^phila  f>.  is  found  on  the 
leaves  of  some  of  the  species." 

OOtu  laUfoliut,  327.  1.  22.,  add :  *'  There  is  a  plant  of  this  Cistua  in  the 
Horticultural  Society's  Garden." 

Helidnthemtitn  umbeUiUum.  329.  last  line,  add :  *'  There  are  plants  in  the  Hor- 
ticultural Society's  Garden,  raised  from  seeds  collected  near  Paris." 

PoLYOALA^CEf. 

Pol^gala  ChanuBb(unu,  356.  1.  9.,  after  '*  Switzerland,"  add  :  ^  On  the  lime- 
stone rocks,  on  the  road  from  Zurich  to  Zug,  it  is  very  fine  and  abun- 
dant."   After  **  rocky  situations,"  add  **  generally." 

JlfALYAV^EiE. 

VlibUcui  syriacui,  362.  I*  2.,  from  the  bottom,  aft;er  full  stop, 
add:  **  SphsB^ria  ITibisci  Schwem.  b  found  on  the 
leaves." 

363.  before  App.  I .,  add :  "  Malva  Munroaxi&  D,  Don,  BoU 
Reg.,  t.  1306.,  and  our  ^.  2411.,  is  a  hardy  sufiru- 
tescent  plant,  from  1  ft.  to  2  ft.  high,  a  native  of  Co- 
lumbia, introduced  into  England  in  1828,  and  pro- 
ducing its  scarlet  flowers  from  May  to  October." 

TiUa.  364. 1.  17.,  add  to  ^Drnw/im."  "The French  derive 
their  name  tilleul  from  tmller  ;  dther  because  the  tree 
bears  pruning  well,  or  because  the  wood  may  be 
easily  carved  into  any  required  form.    The  ancient 
German  name  of  hatt  holtz,  literallv  bark  wood,  is 
evidently  derived  from  the  use  made  of  the  bark  of 
the  lime  in  forming  mats." 
1.  25.^  add  to  "  Gen,  Char,,  ^e,**  after  the  full  stop : 
**  Host,  in  his  Flora  AutU,  has  described  14  species ; 
viz.,  T,  vidfolia,  T,  corylifblia,  T.grandifoha  Sm,, 
T.  corallina  (vjru   T,  europae^  Hook,  Lond.^,   T. 
mut&bilis,  T.  latibracteiita,  T,  prae^cox,  T,  pyramidalis, 
T.  intermedia,  T,  tenuifblia,  T,  obliqua,   T.  europae^  5ai.,  T,  parvi- 
f5lia  iS'm.,  T,  arg^ntea  (syn.  ^ba  Wald.  et  Kit.,  icon.,  t.  3.).    Host  also 
observes  that  he  has  always  found  the  calyx  6-sepaled,  and  the  corolla 
12-petalcd." 
T.  etaropcra,    368.,  before  the  paragn^h  headed   **  Propertict  and  Uges,** 
insert :  — 
*'  Remarkable  Drees,    In  the  middle  ages,  during  the  struggles  of  the  Swiss 
and  Flemish  people  to  recover  their  liberty,  it  was  their  custom  to  plant  a 
lime  tree  on  the  field  of  every  battle  that  they  Rained  over  their  oppressors ; 
and  many  of  these  trees,  particularly  those  planted  by  the  Swiss  in  com- 
memoration of  their  victories  over  Charles  the  Bold,  are  still  remaining  (see 
p.  162.},  and  have  been  the  theme  of  many  ballads. 
"  Evelyn,  in  his  Sylva,  mentions  some  large  Ume  trees  '  at  Basil,  and  that  a 
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Aupsburg,  under  whose  prodigious  shade  they  so  often  feast  and  celebrate 
their  weddings ;  because  they  are  all  of  them  noted  for  their  reverend  an- 
tiquity; that  of  Basil  branching  out  one  hundred  paces  in  diameter  from  a  stem 
ofabout  20  ft.  in  circle,  under  which  the  German  emperors  have  sometimes 
eaten ;  and  to  such  trees,  it  seems,  they  paid  divine  honours,  as  the  nearest 
emblems  of  eternity.'  (^Hunt.  EvcL/u.  p.  180.^  At  Neustadt,  in  Wirtemburg, 
there  is  a  prodigious  lime  tree,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  town,  that  being 
called  Neustadt  an  der  Linden.  This  tree  is  said  by  Evelyn  to  have  had,  in 
bis  time,  a  trunk  above  27  ft.  in  drcumference,  and  the  diameter  of  the  space 
covered  by  its  branches  to  have  been  403  ft.  It  was  *  set  about  with  divers 
columns  and  monuments  of  stone  (82  in  number,  and  formerly  above  100 
more),  which  several  princes  and  noble  persons  have  adorned,  and  which,  as 
so  many  pillars,  serve  likewise  to  support  the  umbrageous  and  venerable 
boughs ;  and  that  even  the  tree  had  been  much  ampler,  the  ruins  and  distances 
of  the  columns  declare,  which  the  rude  soldiers  have  ^eatly  impaired.'  (^Ibid^ 
p.  187.)  Evelyn  adds  copies  of  many  of  the  inscriptions  on  the  columns,  the 
oldest  of  which  is  dated  1550;  and  the  column  on  which  it  is  inscribed 
supports  one  of  the  largest  limbs,  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  tree, 
which  must  thus  have  been  of  enormous  size  nearly  three  hundred  years 
ago.  In  the  wars  which  afterwards  desolated  the  country,  this  lime  tree 
sufiered  severely ;  and  Gilpin  tells  us  that  its  limbs  were  mangled  in  wanton- 
ness by  the  troops  besieging  Neustadt.  This  tree  is  still  (1838)  in  exist- 
ence; and,  by  a  drawing  of  it  made  for  us  in  1837,  by  M.  Abresch,  a 
young  German  artist,  we  find  that  its  trunk  is  now  18  ft.  in  diameter,  and  is 
surrounded  by  a  balustrade  of  wood  raised  on  a  low  wall  coped  with  stone ; 
and  that  its  limbs  are  supported  on  108  columns.  The  people  of  Neustadt 
are  in  the  habit  of  sitting  in  this  tree  to  eat  fruit,  &c. ;  ana  several  gooseberry 
bushes  have  sprung  up  m  the  crevices  and  hollows  of  the  bark,  the  fruit  of 
which  is  sold  to  visiters. 

**  Evelyn  mentions  another  remarkable  lime  at  Cleves,  cut  in  eight  sides, 
supported  on  pillars,  and  having  a  room  in  the  middle  of  the  tree ;  and  another 
at  Tillburg,  near  Buda,  in  Hungary,  growing  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  and 
having  its  branches  supported  by  28  columns.  Besides  these  trees,  he  notices 
'the  famous  tilia  of  Zurich;'  and  'the  linden  of  Schalouse,  in  Swisse, 
under  which  is  a  bower,  composed  of  its  branches,  capable  of  containing 
300  persons  sitting  at  ease :  it  nas  a  fountain  set  about  with  many  tables, 
formed  only  of  the  boughs,  to  which  they  ascend  by  steps,  all  kept  so  accu- 
rately, and  so  very  thick,  that  the  sun  never  lookitinto  it.'  (Ibid.)  In  Evelyn*s 
Diary,  he  tells  us  that,  in  the  year  1641,  in  the  cloister  garden  of  the  Convent 
of  St.  Clara,  at  Boisle  Due,  there  was  an  overgrown  lime  tree,  out  of  the  stem 
of  which,  near  the  root,  '  issued  five  upright  exceedingly  tall  suckers,  or  boles, 
the  like  whereof,  for  evenness  and  height,  were  never  observed.'  (Diary, 
&c.,  8vo  edit.,  i.  p.  38.)  '  An  extraordinary  and  stately  tilia,  linden,  or  lime 
tree,  there  groweth  at  Depeham,  in  Norfolk,  ten  miles  firom  Norwich,  whose 
measure  is  this: — The  compass,  in  the  least  part  of  the  trunk  or  body,  at  about 
6  ft.  from  the  ground,  is  26  ft. ;  near  the  ground,  46  feet ;  and  at  3  ft.,  36  ft. 
The  heiffht  is  about  90  ft.'  (nnd,) 

**  In  the  cemetery  of  the  hospital  at  Annabers,  in  Saxony,  is  a  very  old  lime 
tree,  with  enormous  branches.  The  planter  of  this  tree,  who  is  buried  under 
its  shade,  left  a  sum  of  money  to  have  a  sermon  preached  every  Trinity 
Sunday  under  it.  This  tree  is  of  enormous  size,  and  is  said,  when  young, 
to  have  been  planted  with  its  head  downwards,  and  root  upwards. 

*'  In  Prussia,  near  Konigsberg,  are  two  large  lime  trees  growing  closely 
together  on  a  grassy  bank.  The  legend  is,  that  beneath  these  trees  are  buried,  a 
bnde  who  diedon  her  wedding  day,  and  her  husband,  who  did  not  long  survive 
her  loss,  both  lying  in  one  grave.  This  tree  is  a  favourite  trystine-place  for 
lovers.  In  the  churchyard  at  Seidlitz,  in  Bohemia,  are  some  old  lime  trees, 
the  leaves  of  which  are  hooded ;  and  the  peasants  affirm  that  they  have  been 
so  ever  since  some  monks  from  a  neighbouring  convent  were  hanged  on  the 
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boughs*  The  principal  street  in  Berlin  is  called  Unter  den  Linden,  from  its 
being  planted  with  an  avenue  of  lime  trees.  The  name  of  Linnaeus  is  taken 
from  an  ancient  lime  tree,  of  great  magnitude,  which  grew  near  his  dwdlling; 
linn  being  the  Swedish  name  of  the  lime. 

**  In  England  are  many  old  limes,  the  tree  haviog  been  anciently  much 
planted  in  towns  ;  because  its  odour  was  considered  to  purify  the  air,  and  to 
be  good  against  epilepsy. 

**  Poetical  ana  mythological  Allusions.  Theophrastus,  Homer,  Horace, 
Virgil,  Columella,  and  Pliny  mention  the  lime  tree»  and  cdebrate  its 
bark  and  wood;  and  Ovid  telb  us  that  Baucis,  when  Jupiter  and  Mer- 
cury,  after  they  had  partakon  of  her  hospitality,  offered  to  gnmt  any 
request  she  might  make,  only  asked  to  die  on  the  same  day  as  her  hus- 
band; and  that  the  gods,  granting  her  prayer,  when  she  and  Philemon 
had  both  attained  a  good  old  age,  she  was  changed  into  a  lime  tree,  and  her 
husband  into  an  oak.  Ovid  i^ds  that,  while  ue  transformation  was  takiz^ 
place,  they  continued  speaking  affectionately  to  each  other,  till  the  bark  had 
quite  closed  round  them ;  and  that,  even  when  they  had  become  trees,  they 
entwined  their  branches  closely  together.   (^Ovid.  Met,,  lib.  viU.  v.  631.,  &c.) 

**  Among  the  British  poets,  Cowley  says, — 

'  The  bee 

Sitf  on  the  bloam,  extnctiDg  liquid  fweeU 
DeUciously.* 

^  And  Cowper  speaks  of  the  lime,  — 


-^— *  '  At  dewy  eve 
DiAulDg  odoun.* 


"  Mrs.  Howitt  says  :— 


*  Abore  waves  wide  Uie  linden  tree :' 
With  humming  bees  the  air  is  thrillM ; 

And  through  the  sleeping  bush  is  heard 

The  sudden  nrioe  of  the  woodland  Urd, 
Like  a  sound  with  which  a  dream  is  fiU'd.*  ** 

Page  368.  1.  17.  from  the  bottom,  after  <<  wood,"  insert :  ^*  The  celebrated 
sculptor.  Gibbons,  always  used  the  wood  of  this  tree  for  his  inimitable 
carvings  of  flowers,  fruit,  dead  game,  &c." 
371.    Before  the  parsmph  headed  "  Statistics^  insert :  — 

**  The  Fungi  on  the  ume  are,  Clav^a  Ard^xita  Sow.,  which  is  also  found  on 
the  hazel ;  Crfnula  caliciif<$rmis  Fr.,  Peziza  ^liacea  Fr^  P.  stip^  Fr.^  which 
is  also  found  on  the  beech ;  Trem^lla  discifdrmis  Fr,,  Exldia  truncata  Fr^ 
Sphs^  leprdsa  Pers,^  S.  velkta  Pers,,  S.  pusfUa  Pert,,  S.  aurora  JFr.,  S. 
acin^  Fr,,  8.  tephr^tricha  Fr,,  8.  751isB  Pers,,  and  S.  melan6styla  Dec,^  on 
the  leaves.  Cytispora  carphosperraa  Fr,,  which  is  also  found  on  the  apple 
tree ;  Asterdma  Tilise  Rudolphi,  Ectostrdma  TiXist  Fr.,  on  the  leaves :  and 
Helminthospdrium  Tilm  Fr,,  syn.  Exospdrium  Tllise  Grev^t,  208.  One  or  two 
Erfnea  ore  round  on  the  leaves ;  but  mvcologists  in  general  are  of  opinion  that 
they  are  mere  anamorphoses  of  the  cellular  tissue.  *-  M,  J,  B," 
372. 1.  6.,  for  «*  Linde,"  read  «  Linden." 

Other  Species  belonging  to  the  order  TilidcetB,  Greuna,  oecidentdMs,  376.  L  28., 
after  «  Bot,  Mag.,  t.  422.,"  add  "  and  our  Jig.  2412." 

Tervstuomja^csm. 

GordbfOA,    379. 1.  1 .,  for  '*  Alexander,"  read  **  James." 

CameffiB.  reticulata.    389.,  add  to  list  of  Engrmomgt, ''  and  our  Jig.  2413." 

AURANTIA^CBf. 

396. 1.  21.,  after  the  full  stop,  add :  **  The  leaves  of  oranee  and  lemon  trees 
are  often  covered  with  Cladospdrium  Fum^^  iJc, ;  and  the  fruit  is 
attacked  by  several  kinds  of  mould,  one  of  which  is  peculiar  to  it : 
Oidium  iasciculitum  Berk^  first  described  by  Dr.  Greville,  in  the 
Flora  Edinensis,  There  is  a  very  interesting  paper  in  the  S^oologieal 
Journal,  iv.  p.  475.,  on  an  insect,  Ceratltis  citrip^rda,  which  is  vei7 
destructive -to  oranges.  —  M,  J,  B.** 
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HrPEKicx'VKiE. 
Page  3B7,  Udb  J 8,,  after  the  fiill  stop,  add  :   "On  the  Imtm  of  plants  of  this 
order  are  fouDd  6'redo  i/ypericdnim,  and  .£cfdium  Hyp^d  fronddai 
Schvxin." 
396,  dele  the  whole  of  "  ^yp^cum  folJAauo],"  it  bdng  a  syn.  of  H.  Kslmt- 

H.  canariiiue,  399^  add  to  list  of  Etmwritigi,  "  and  our  Jig.  2414." 
H.  Mnirue.  399.,  to  "  ^onyraet"  add  "JH.  nepal^nse 

Hort." 
H.  foAnijbiuiD.  4O0. 1. 3-,  after  semicolon,  add  "  H.  fbli- 

6mim  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,ed.  l.,iii.  p.  104.;  shiniog 

St.  John's  Wort." 


H.  proHjlaim.    401.,  add  to  list  of  Engraviugi,  "  and 

our  A- 8*15." 
H.  agypdactiM,  401.,add  to  list  of  Engrmmgi,  "and 

our  A-  8416." 
403,  at  the  end  of  the  parBgraph  headed  "  Olher  Speaet  ofU^/pincum,"  add: 

"  There  is  a  plant  enUtled  H.  nepal^se  in  die  Horticultural  Society's 

Garden,  and  another  at  Flitwick." 

Fiagi.  405, 1.  6.,  add  as  a  paragraph :  "  The  principal  funp  found  on  the 
genus  A^eer  are,  Thelfiphora  ocarina  Pm.,  which  also  occurs  on  the 
beech;  Peziza  Pt&tani  Pert,  on  the  leaTes  of  .i'cer  platanoides; 
Sphte'ria  incriistanB  Pen.,  also  sometimes  found  on  the  poplar; 
8.  hjstrix  Tode,  8.  suht&ta  Fr.,  and  S.  dioica,  found  on  the  syca- 
more; 8.  puglUus  ScAuPCTn,;  8,  scutelUtA  Peri.,  found  also  on  the 
alder ;  8.  prottActa  Peri,,  on  the  common  maiile ;  8.  pipula  Srfawm. ; 
S.  inquinans  TMe;  8.  ocericola  iJaiv;  Rhytlsma  punctatum  Fr., 
on  the  leaves;  Phacidium  ac^num  Fr.;  Erjsiphe bic6miR  W.. and 
Puccfnia  .ii'cerum  Lk.,  on  the  leaves ;  Myx6trichuin  ni611e  *>. ;  Volu- 
tella  p&llens  Fr. ;  and  Coiyn&un  umboD&tuin  A'iw*.  ~  M.  J.  B." 

A'«r  oWAigum.  405.  last  line  from  the  bottom,add  "  and  ourj%*,  2417. 
and  S4ie." 
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A.  Pieido-Pliianui.   Farieliet.     415.,  dele  the  paragrBph  beginning  "  A.  P.  « 

lactmiila." 
417.,  add  to  tlie  pnnimph  headed  "  Hutory:" 

"  The  most  remarkable  Sfcamorea  in  Scotland  sre  those  which  are  called 
dool  tree*.    These  trees  were  used  by  the  powerful  barons  in  '"-  ■  -'' 

Scotland,  for  hangine  their  enemies 
'  and  refractory  vassau  on,  and  were 
for  this  reason  called  dool,  or  grief, 
I  trees.    There  are  three  very  largn 
trees  of  this  description  still  standing 
in  Ayrshire,   all   of  which   formerly 
beloved  to  the  powerful  hniiij  of 
the  Kennedys,  from  whom  the  pre-  m 
Mn  seat  Blarquess  of  Ailsa  is  descended. 

One  of  these  trees  stands  near  the  fine  old  castle  of  Casiilia,  one  of  tfa 
of  the  Marquess  of  AiUa,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Doon.  It  ii  a  noble-look- 
ing spreadine  tree,  with  a  head  above  190  ft.  in  circumference;  and  is  raised 
on  a  pyramid  composed  of  six  steps,  covered  with  turf.  The  last  time  this 
tree  was  used  as  a  gibbet  was  for  the  execution  of  Johnnv  Faa,  the  dpey, 
and  seven  of  Ids  men,  who,  the  legend  says,  in  the  old  Scotdi  song  of  Juinny 
Pas,  were  hanged  on  this  tree  for  running  away  with  the  Countess  of  Caasilis. 
Throng  the  Undness  of  the  Marquess  of  AiLsa,  we  have,  however,  been 
fiivoured  with  a  drawmg  of  the  tree,  the  following  account  of  it,  and  tbe 

"'  The  Casnilis  dule,  or  dool,  tree,  is  not  so  remaricsble  for  its  girt  oTateni 
as  for  its  widfr^preadinv  branches  and  lumriant  foU^e:  in  its  brandies, 
from  ao  to  30  men  could  be  easily  concealed.  This  tree,  like  other  dool 
trees,  was  used  by  the  &mily  of  Kennedy,  who  were  the  most  powerfiil  barons 
of  the  west  of  Scotland,  for  hanging  th^  enemies  and  refractory  rassals  on. 
The  last  time  it  was  used  for  suui  purposes  is  said  to  have  been  about 
200  years  ago,  when  Sir  John  Fau  of  Dunbar  was  hanged  on  it,  for  bavii^ 
made  an  attempt,  in  the  disguise  of  a  gipsy,  to  carry  otT  the  then  Counteaa 
of  Cassillis,  who  was  the  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Haddington,  and  to  whom 
be  had  been  betrothed  prior  to  his  going  atvoad  to  travel;  bu^  in  his  bIh 
■ence,  he  having  been  detuned  for  some  years  a  prisoner  in  Spain,  and  sup- 
posed to  have  died,  the  lady  married  Joon  Earl  of  Cassillis.  It  is  said  that 
the  lady  witnessed  the  execution  of  her  fbnner  lover  &om  ha  bedroom 
window.' 

"  The  other  two  dool  trees  are  on  the  estate  of  Blairquban,  now  in  the 
possesnon  of  Sir  David  Hunter  Blair,  who  has  kindly  fiivoured  us  with  a 
drawing  of  the  trees,  and  the  following  partjculars  respecting  tbem.  Tite 
largest  is  78  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  17  ft.  in  circumference  at  10ft  from  the 
ground ;  the  other  is  somewhat  less. 

'  They  are  in  great  health  and  vigour,  and  are  probably  nearly  tliree  cen- 
turies old.  The  date  on  the  old  coat  of  arms  of  the  Kennedys,  in  the  ad- 
joining court  of  the  castle,  is  1573.' 

"  Besides  these  dool  trees,  there  is  another  remarkable  sycamore  in  ibe 
west  of  Scotland,  which  grows  out  of  the  wall  of  Sweetheart  Abbey,  near 
Dumfries.  This  tree  consists  of  two  large  limbs,  bemg  divided  near  the 
root  by  a  stone,  the  largest  of  which  is  21  ft.  high  ^ve  ue  wall.  The  tree 
is  covered  with  woodlnne,  and  has  a  beaulifiil  and  very  nngular  appearance." 
A.anapiilre.     429.,  add  to  "  Ksrvdn." 

"  X  A.  c.  5  imignluvi  Hort.  has  the  leaves  smoother  than  the  speciea. 
There  are  plants  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  and  in  the 
arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges. 
"•  A.  c.  6»anuraHart.  —  There  are  plants  in  the  Horticultural  Soriety't 

Before  the  paragraph  headed  " Soil,  Siiuaiion,  S/e."  insert :  — 
"  Poetital  AUtuioni.     Maple  dishes  are  frequently  mentioned  by  the  Latin 
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poets,   and  Virgil   represents  Moeaa  seated  on  a  trunk  of  maple  for  a 
throne. 

**  *  On  aodc  of  turf  hetet  the  tokUen  roand} 

A  maple  throne,  ndied  hichar  ftam  the  ground, 
ReceiTed  the  TraAan  chief;  and  o'er  the  bed 
A  llont  shaggy  hide  fat  onament  tfaejr  ipread.* 

''  Cowper,  and  many  modem  poets,  also  mention  the  maple  bowls  of  shep- 
herds ana  hermits.'* 

Doubtful  Sf€cie9  of  A>cer,  Page  431.,  at  the  end  of  the  paragraph,  add :  **  We 
are  informed  by  Mr.  Gordon  that  there  is  a  plant  of  A,  lob^um  in  the 
Horticultural  Societv^s  Garden,  which  was  received  from  M .  Fischer 
of  G6ttin£en,  and  which  is  the  same  as  the  A,  h^bridum  in  the  collec- 
tion of  Messrs  Loddiges." 
Anticipated  Species  o/A^cer,  A.  ibericum,  431.,  add  to  the  paragraph :  **  There 
are  plants  under  this  name  in  the  Horticultural  Society  s  Garden,  both 
imported  and  raised  from  seed,  which,  Mr.  Gordon  thinks,  strongly 
resemble  A,  lob^tum." 
A.  Unigdtum.   431.,  add  to  the  paragraph :  **  This  is  a  totally  different 
plant  from  the  A,  Isevig&tum  m  the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges, 
which  is  a  variety  of  A.  camp^tre." 
A.  piUdtum,    431^  add  to  the  paragraph  :  **  A,  viUosum  Pred  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Ccmpamon  to  the  Botanical  Magasane,  as  being  found 
with  A,  monspessulanum  on  Mount  Etna;  but,  as  it  is  said  to  1^  pecu- 
liar to  that  mountain,  it  must  be  a  diflerent  plant  from  the  A.  villdsum 
of  Dr.  Wallich." 
Negiindo.    460.,  add  to  "<  Farietiei: "  «*  S  N.  f.  3  violacea  Booth.** 
461.,  to  the  per^raph  headed  *'  Soil,  Situation,  ^c^  add  :  **  The  only  fungus 
found  on  the  Negimdo  is  Leptostrdma  scriptum  J>.*' 

JSSGULA^CSA. 

M'tcuha.  643.,  after  the  para^^h  headed  "Description!*  add:  ''The 
fungi  found  on  trees  of  this  order  are,  Crjrptospdrium  ^'sculi  Fr. ; 
Sphae^a  «sculicola  Fr^  on  dead  leaves ;  and  Pol  jporus  i^sculi 
Schwein.,  on  PkvM  flava  Fr.  —  M.  «7.  B:* 

2SL  Hippoc&ttanum,    463.,  to  the  <*  Farietiei**  add :— 

'*tM.ir.  4tJotiis  argSnteit.  There  is  a  pkint  in  the  Horticultural  Socie- 
ty's Garaen,  the  leaves  of  which  are  blotched  or  striped  with  white, 
instead  of  yellow." 

JB.  (HA  (Mentis,  467. 1. 9.,  for  '^  inferior,**  read  "  mspenor ;  **  and  add  after  the 
full  stop :  "  It  has  fine  large  leaves,  of  a  bright  green,  and  quite  white 
flowers.^ 

M.  (H.)  rubic^inda.  467. 1. 23.,  after  "  LindV*  add :  "  ^.  rdsea  difiers  slighUy 
from  JE,  rubiciinda  both  in  flowers  and  foliage,  but  not  suffidently  to 
constitute  it  a  variety.*' 

468.,  dele  the  paragraph  banning  ^  1  6«  ^.  (H.)  Lto^nit.** 

PmnA  kybrida.  472.  1.  22.  from  the  bottom,  for  **  flowers  variegated  with 
yellow,  white,  and  purple,"  read  *' flowers  yellow.** 

P.  macrostdchya,  474.  first  line,  for  **  1820,**  read  **  1786,  by  Mr.  John 
Fraser.** 
Statistics.  Add  to  the  end  of  the  paragraph :  **  Probably  the  largest  tree  of 
this  species  in  England  is  one  at  the  Vicarage  at  Rickmansworth, 
which  is  16  ft.  hiffh,  and  covers  a  space  of  29  square  yards.  It  stands 
within  a  few  yards  of  a  rivulet,  in  a  dark  porous  soil,  on  a  bed  of  fine 
gravel,  about  2  ft.  below  the  surface,  which  evidently  suits  it  very 
well." 

OtAer  Varieties  of  Pdma.  474.,  1.  14.  from  the  bottom,  aft^r  the  fiill  stop, 
add :  *'  filr.  Gordon  informs  us  that  the  tree  in  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety's Garden,  marked  there  .ij^sculus  Lydnti,  is  a  P^vio.** 

8b 
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AMpftSpiii  (ii.)  Itirtiila.  Page  468.,  after  the  paragraph  headed  "J^.  Ckar., 
tc.,"  add :  "  There  is  a  plant  oFthU  kind  in  the  Horticiiltural  Society's 
Garden  which  retuns  its  lesTea  much  longer  than  A.  Aedericea  ;  and 
the;  do  not  die  off  scarlet." 

"Rata grmioleiu.  486.  last  line,  add:  "The  TunguB  DotUdea  ilitoe  Afoit'. 
ta  found  on  the  leaves." 

Ha^-Jiardy  Speaa  of  Riiin.  487.,  add  to  the  paragrafA:  "  There  are 
plants  of  R.  chalep^nsis  in  the  Horticuttural  Sode^'s  Garden,  froin 
the  south  of  Europe,  which  are  much  stronger  scented  than  the  coio- 

Add  before  Chap.  XXX.  ;— 

"  App.  I.  Ha^-Juady  SfxtdcM  «/  Bufims. 
"Corre^malba  Smith  in  Linn.  Tiwu.,i*.p.  219.,  Vent.  Malm.,  t.  13.,  Andr. 
Bot.Rep.,t.  18.,Bndourj^.8419.;C.rotinirdliaiU.Par.  I.owl.t.lOO.;bu 
the  corolla  white,  and  the  learea  white,  or  mfous  aboTe,  and  rather  wlutiah 
beneath.  A  showy  flowering sfaruh,  geowing  to  the  hei^t  of  10ft.,  a  native 
of  New  South  Wales,  introduced -In  17SS,  and  Bawering  from  April  to 
July. 

"Ca.SraAatdl^e&iDec.  Prod.,  L  p.  719..  Dan'sftQlL,L  p.790.;  C. 


8480  842, 

rA&  fmt.  Midm.,  t.  IS.  No.  B. ;  has  the  leave*  somewhat  rounder  than 
the  species. 

"  Crdum  tatigna  Smith  in  Linn.  Trans.,  it.  p.  280^  Vent.  Malm,  t.  7.,  Sims 
Bot.  Mag.,  t.  989,  Andr.  Bot.  Rep.,  t.  79.,  and  wA- 
8480.  is  B  well-known  green-house  shrub,  with  beautiful 
pale  purple  or  purplish  flowers,  and  willow-like  leaves.  It  , 
IS  a  native  of  New  South  Wales,  whence  it  was  btR>duc«d 
in  1790.    It  flowers  from  Jtiiy  to  December, 

"  Jor^a  temldia  Smith  in  Lion.  Trans.,  viii.p.  88*., 
Bot.  ttcg.,  t.  848.,  Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.,  t.  998.,  Swt.  FL  Aus. 
L  19.,  and  our^f.  24!l.and8428.  A  very  beautiful  shrub, 
growing  to  the  height  of  from  1ft.  to  6ft.,  with  deep 
rose-coloured  and  yery  fragrant  flowen;  and  trapenform, 
acute,  slightly  sernilsted  leaves,  which  are  smooth  and  fiiU 
of  glandular  dots.  It  is  a  native  of  Port  Jackson,  in  New 
Holbnd,  whence  it  was  brought  to  England  in  1816.  It 
flowers  in  June  and  July." 

Xantu  ox  V  la'cks. 
PtiUra  trifimta.  Farittia.  489.,  in  the  paragraph  be^nning  "  P.  *.  8  pMt- 
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phyBa,"  for  "MuDchh.  Huit.,*  read  "Huncb.  Uaus-i"  and,  after 
the  full  stop,  add :  "  There  is  «  plant  io  the  Horticulcural  Soinety'a 
Qarden,  the  Icavea  of  which  rary  boat  3  to  &  in  number." 


Page  493.,  add  to  the  first  paragraph ;  '  'Rie  fungus 
s  Corilria  Moat,  is  ftmnd  on  diia  species." 
C.  Bucnyphytia.     593.,  add  :  **  There  was  a  plant  under  the  name  of  Coriiria 
sarraentdn  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges  in  August,  1836." 

Alastka'cbs. 
EnAymut  etevptg'iu,  107.,  add  to  the  paragraph  beaded  "  CatiuUHei .'"  "  Hie 
foUowiiw  fiinn  are  found  upon  thia  spedeB:  8nh«'ria  SadaynuKr. 
8.  foveoUiis  fV.,  PerispArhim  aliteum  i>.,  and  Urbdo  Sibim  Lk. ; 
tlte  last  b^ng  also  fbund  on  aome  speciee  of  Sibei,  —  M.  J.  B," 
E.  tarmetttinu.    500.,  add  to  the  paragraph  headed."  Spec,  CAttr. : "  "  Tbtre 
were  plants  at  Heasra.  Loddigea's  under  the  DMne  of  f .  scindoit, 
in  Auguat,  1836." 
E.  gordnitafSJais.    SOI.,  in  thelast  line  of  the  paragraph  headed  "  Spet,  Char., 
Sic.!'  for  "  but  we  hare  not  seen  plants  of  it,"  read  "there  were  plants 
criTit  in  the  Horticultural  Societ/'a  Garden  in  August,  1836." 
E.  grai>dijt6nu.  501.,  in  the  last  two  lines  of  the  paragraph  headed  "Spec. 
Char,,  ^e.^'  for  "  This  very  desirable  speciea  has  not  yet  been  intro- 
duced," read  "  This  spedea  was  introduced  in  1824;"  and  addi  — 
"  H.  txamiKctOA  Lodd.  Cat.,and 
our  j^.  8483.  ;  F  S.  nina  Bi^. 
There  ia  a  plant  b  the  artio- 
return    of    Uesara.  Loddiges,  ^ 
firom    which    our   figure   was " 
taken." 

E.  japSniM*.    Ml.,  after  "  TTiunb.,"  add,  «  and  ourj%.  8485. :"  aad  at  the 
end  of  thejpanwreph  insert,  "  There  are  plants  in  the  Horticultural 
Sodety'a  Qarden  of  this  ^wcies,  and  a  variety  with  variegated  leaves, 
both  of  which  stand  out  with  a  little  protection." 
Celittnu idwlrm.  SOS.  I.as.from 
the  bottran,    after  ■■  culti- 
vated," insert  c "  SphsVia 
CeUittti  Schvteia.  is  found 
on  this  plant" 
Before  the  paragraph  head- 
tA"  HalfJua4g  Spede*  <^ 
Cel6tfjiu,"  insert: — 
"  C.  ntpalSntit  apd  C.  pyraeoTt- 
tiarfdUa   were   in   Measrs.    Lod- 
digea's    arboretum     in     August, 


Nenapinfhei 

to  the  liat  of  Bngraeb^i, 


Avoiroi.\ii\xM. 


TUg  A^Hmm,    Page  S09.,  add  to  "  Farielia ;"  — 

"i   L  A.  84  frietu  i^v  Hoat.    7%«  Uact^ryiled  connioB  /ToZ/jf.— There 
are  plants  of  this  wielv  at  Hessrs.  Loddigea's." 
'  AI5.,  btfbre  die  paragraph  heued  "  JibKiflici,"  kmrt :  — 
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"  Faagi.  Aginais  Hlidsoni  Pen.,  svn.  A.  (ulteua 
Son-.,  on  the  leaves ;  Sphe<ria  i4quiiolii  Fr.,  and 
8.  in«c(ilpt>  FV.,  on  the  bark ;  and  S.  /lids  Sehl., 
S.  didncola,  St^ia  /licis  Fr.,  tf  n.  Xjloma  con- 
c&Tum  Grrv^  and  Ceuthdapora  phacidioides  Grev^ 
on  the  leaves.  —  Af.  J.  B'' 

Page  509.  line  31.  n-om  the  bottom,  insert :  "In 

Suffolk,  at  Stutton  Rectory,  there  U  a  holly 

90  years  planted,  with  a  trunk  3  (I.  9  in.  in 

diameter. 

l.bakirica.  516.,  add  to  the  list  of  Engnnmgi: 

"and  our  j%.  2486." 
519.,  before  App.  i.,  insert:  — 

"1   I.  nu^r-}j;{mca  Lodd.  Cat.,  1836.    There  are 

Cts  of  this  species  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs. 
diges,    and    in     the    Horticultural    Society's 
Garilen." 

PWniM  detidtttu.     5SI.  I.  6.,   add  to  the  end  of  the  paragrwh :   "  S^ue'ria 
fri4lnlig  Pen.  is  found  on  the  bark ;   and  Rhyttama  ilicfcola  Fr.,KaA 
B.  velatum  Fr.,  on  the  leaves.  —  M.  J.  B." 
V.veTticaiahu,  521, 1.7. firomthe 
bottom,    after   the    full 
stop,    add :    **  Rhytisma 
i^ni    Ft.  is    found    on 
this  species." 
P.    giaber.      522,    in   the    line 
headed  "  Eagravmg"  for 
"  Thefigure,"  &c.,  substi- 
tute "  and  ourj%.  8428," 
P.  coridcetu.     523,,  to  the  para- 
graph  headed   "  EngrtK' 
tngi"  add :  **  and  our^. 
2*27," 

Zb^thtu  itahuii.    585.  last  two  lines,  for  "  and  we  have  never  seen  it,"  r«Ml 

"  there  is  a  plant  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden." 
Z,  Jitjuba.  587.,  add  to  the  para^ph  : «  Fig. 

2429.  shows  the  leaves,  fruit  ofdiArent 

shapes,  and   stones  (the  Ust  of  the 

natural  aze\  of  Zlzyphus  Ju/u^o,  taken  ^ 

from    Hooker's    Journal   of   Botant/, 

2d  ser.,  t.  140.     lu  the  account  of 

this  species  given   in  the  Journal  of 

Botano,vol.  i.  p.  320,  hy  M.  L.  Bouton, 

Vice-Secretarj  of  the  Natural  Hiatorv 

Societv  of  the  Mauritius,  it  is  stated, 

that  tne  Zfmihus  Jujuba,  which  ii 

known  in  the  island  by  the  name  of 

Mauon,  grows  there  to  the  height  of 

about  25ft.  or  30ft.     There  are  a 

number  of  diflerent  varieties,  which 

he  divides    into    two    sections,  viz. 

those  with  flesh  adhering  to  the  nut, 

and  those  with  flesh  that  does  not  adhere.    The  colour  of  the  fruit, 

when  ripe,  is  a  greenish  yellow  in  some  varieties,  and  a  reddish  brown 

in  others.     Z.  mauritiana  and  Z,  rotund&ts  I)ec.  Prod.,  M.  Bouton 

conuders  to  be  onlv  two  of  the  varieties  which  he  has  described.    The 

different  forms  of  tne  fruit  are  shown  in  the  engraving  from  which  our 

figure  is  copied ;  as  are  the  two  forms  of  the  stones,  or  nuts,  which  are 
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given  of  the  natural  size,  though  the  fruit  is  to  our  usual  scale.  The 
different  varieties  flower  after  the  rains  in  the  months  of  January  and 
February  •  and  the  fruits  ripen  in  June  and  July,  continuing  to  hang 
on  the  tree  till  the  beginning  of  September.  Z.  Jiijuba  is  not  in- 
digenous to  the  Blauritius,  but  h^  been  long  cultivated  almost  all  over 
the  island." 
"PoAurus.    Page  588.,  after  the  paragraph  headed  "  Staiittict,^  msert :  -t~ 

«*•  2.  P.  viRGA^Tus  D.  Don.    The  twiggy  Christ's  Thorn. 

IdenMlcatkm.     Dl  Don  in  Bot  Hag.,  t  9S3S. ;  FL  Ne|>.,  189. ;   O.  Don*s 
Bmgnnhtg*,    Bot  Mag.,  tS536.iaiidour>i^.  8«9Q. 

Spec,  Char,,  ^c.  Branches  smooth.  Leaves  obliquely 
cordate  or  elliptical,  3-nerved,  shining;  wing  of  fruit 
entire.  (Don.)  A  beautiful,  hardy,  deciduous  shrub, 
growine  to  the  height  of  10  ft. ;  wiUi  serrulated  leaves, 
each  of  which  has  two  thorns  at  its  base,  one  straight  and 
the  other  hooked.  The  flowers,  which  are  produced  in 
July  and  August,  are  of  a  greenish  yellow,  and  in  ax- 
illary corymbs.  It  is  a  native  of  Kepal,  whence  it  was 
brought  to  Britain  in  1819 ;  and  there  is  a  very  handsome 
plant  of  it  in  the  Chelsea  Botanic  Garden,  which,  in  1836, 
was  10  ft.  high." 

'BAdmnuM.  529.,  add  to  the  paragraph  headed  **  Detcripthn^  S^c. :"  «  Thefitngi 
found  on  the  plants  belonging  to  this  order  are :  Tj^panis  FrdnguTa 
Fr.y  Sphae^ria  punicea  Schmidt^  S.iSh&mni  Neet,  S.  rhodostoma  H,et  5., 
on  iZ.Fr&ngula ;  S.  nucula  Fr.,  on  R.  alpina;  Afticor  nigr^scens  Schum,, 
^cldium  crdssum  Pert.,  M.  iZh&mni  Pers, — M.  J,  Br 
R.  hyMdus.  531. 1.  28.,  after  the  full  stop,  add :  **  There  is  also  a  plant  in 
the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges,  under  the  name  of  B,  burgundl- 


acus." 


R.  Erythrdjwhn,    534.,  in  the  list  of  Engramngs,  for  «  t.  62.,"  read  "  t.  63.;" 

and  for  "  our^.  204.,"  read  "  our^.  205." 
R.  E.  anguttUtmum.    535.,  for  «  (Jig.  205.)"  read  «  (JSg.  204.) ;"  and  add : 

**  There  are  plants  of  this  variety  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden." 
R.  ^persid/oliiu.    538.,  dele  the  whole  paragraph,  and  substitute :  — 

**  R.  persicifdlUu  Bert.,  Moris.  Stirp.  Sard.,  f.  2.,  we  are  informed  by 
Signor  Manetti,  is  an  erect  shrub,  from  10  ft.  to  12ft.  high,  with  lanceolate 
minutely  crenated  leaves,  pubescent  on  the  under  side,  and  on  long  petioles ; 
calyx  free.  It  is  a  native  of  Sardinia,  where  it  flowers  in  March  and  April." 
538.,  after  the  paragraph  beginning  **  R.  tenm/v&us,**  near  the  bottom,  add : — 
**  R.  glanduiotut  Host.  An  evergreen  shrub,  of  which  a  plant  has  stood  out 
against  a  wall,  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  since  1830." 
CeoHothus  azureiu.    539.,  add  to  the  paragraph  headed  "  Spec.  Char.,  S^c. : " 

**  There  is  a  variety  with  white  flowers  in  the  Horticultural  Society's 

Garden." 
C.  intermediut,  540.,  add  to  the  paragraph  headed  "  Spec.  Char.^^c.:''  **  There 

are  plants  of  this  species  m  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  raised 

from  seeds  sent  there  by  the  late  Mr.  Fischer  of  Gottingen." 
540.,  before  "  App.  i.  Other  Species  of  Ceanot/ius,**  insert :  — 

n.  8.  C.  coLLf  NA  Doug.    The  Hill-side  Ceanothus. 

IdemiifleaiHm,    Doug,  in  MS&;  Fl.  Cab.,  t.ia 
Engr09iHg9.    Fl.  Cab.,  1. 1. 1& ;  and  auxjig.  843K 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Branches  decumbent,  round,  and  smoothish ;  leaves  ovate 
or  elliptic,  somewhat  clammy,  glandular* serrated ;  upper  surface  shining, 
under  surface  covered  with  adpressed  hairs,  3-nerved  :  stipules  awl-sha|)ed ; 
panicles  axillary.  {Knowles  and  Wettcott.)  This  is  a  low  decumbent 
shrub,  scarcely  rising  a  foot  from  the  ground :  it  is  a  hardy  evergreen,  and 
produces  its  white  flowers  in  great  abundance.    It  is  a  native  of  Nortli 
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AmeriM,  whence  the  teeda  were  sent  home  by 
theanfonuoateDougUain  18S7;  and  those  gown 
in  the  London  Horticultural  Societ;'*  Garden 
did  not  vegetate.  Seeds  were,  however,  diitri- 
buted,*  and  (rf'  those  sent  to  MeMrs.  Pope  and 
Co.  of  the  Handsworth  Nursery,  near  Birming' 
ham,  one  germinated,  and  produced  the  plant 
figured  in  the  Floral  Cabincl.  This  ^lecies  has 
not  j^boTDe  seeds  in  En^and;  but  it  has  been 
abundantly   increased   by   layers,   whldi   strike 

C'o^Utia.  Page541.,aftertfaepara0^hhewledT<)f-    -> 
ie/ia,"iDMrt :  "  C  i<fmi£i  WiUd.  (j^.24S8.  e)  ^ 
appears  soraewhat  different    from  C.  spi-  ^In- 
ndsa  Tfig.  817.  p.  54l.){  and  both  it  and     *   ^ 


shrubs,  which  are  (bund  as   hardy 
common   Tune  in  the  attxiretuni  o4  Mestrl. 
Loddiges." 

BctanfllH.  54I.,in  the  lait  line  bnt  on*  of  the  para- 
graph headed  "  RetaniUa,"  after  t.  16.,  add : 
"  and  our  figure  b  in  ^.  S432." 

Pentadfrra.   54S.,  to  the  par^grurfi  beaded  "  POmaderru,' 
has  stood  out  for  several  years  in  Devonahire. 


Ktandsoutt  and,  though  it  is  sometimes  killed  down  to  the  ground, 
it  springs  agMn  from  the  root." 

AnacardiaN^bx. 
Pulaaa,  542.,  to  the  parMraph  headed  "  Gen.  Char^"  add :  **  The  firaeus 
f/redo    TVrebfnthi  Dec.  is   found  on   the  leaves  of  plants  of  this 

lU^.  549.,  to  the  paragraph  headed  **  Gen.  Char."  add  ;  "  Tiit  following 
fungi  are  found  on  plants  of  thia  genua ;  —  Hfiaaia  RhAis  Sehaen^ 
Sphee'ria  RhdisScAwrin.;  S.  qiiHtcrniita  iVri^  on  R.  ^Hbra;  8.  sub- 
solitiria  Schwein.,  Cjttspora  rhoina  Fr.,  Dothidea  RhAis  Ft.  j  Helmin- 
tfaosporium  rS^dum  Ft.,  on  R.  radlcans. — M.  J.  B" 

557,  bead  hne,  for  "  DuvnCa,"  read  "  flhua." 

R.  tuavioletu.     557.,  dele  the  entire  paragraph. 

R.  ammdtica.     557.,  add  after  the  line  headed  "  Engraning :"  — 

"  Srmanyma.     Jj.  (uii^lfnl  Ail.  Hort.   Kix.,  I.  t>.36&,  Ikb  fnd.,  &  p.?!.)   Vjno  OlMBll 

557.,  before  the  last  paragraph,  three  lines  from  the  bottom,  add:  — 

"  t  n.  cniUfim  Hook.,  La.^ma  caljstica  Mol.,\i  an  evergreen  tree,  a  native 
of  Chili,  introduced  in  1828,  of  which  there  are  plant*  in  the  Horticultnnl 
Society's  Garden.  There  are  aluo plants  under  the  same  name  in  the  Horti- 
cultural Society's  Garden,  raised  horn  seeds  sent  by  Dr.  Wallich  from  the 
Snowy  MouDtaina  of  Nepal." 
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IhaMtiA  ov6ia.    Page  559.,  add  to  litt  at  Engraeingt :  "uid  onrj^.  S4S3." 


hKGOtiinoHx. 

Sect.    1.    Sopaa'MMM. 
Sophora.   p.  565.,   in  die  pBnignpb  headed  "  StaUilieM'  aftwr  *'  In  Auatru," 
add :  "  At  Schdnbruun,  it  is  4S  ft.  higb,  and  the  diameter  of  the  head 
55  ft.     It  flowera  abundeiitty  every  year." 
567.,  before  App.  i.,  introduce :  — 

"  BaplUia  tmctbria  R.  Br.,  and  our  Ji^.  8434i.,  la  a  suflhidcoie  plant,  with 
yellow  flowera;  a  nattre  of  North  America,  introduced  in  1750." 

Add  to  Haifihardtf  Sopbdme  : — 
"  KnagMi  Ji^lida  Lin.  Spec.,  534.,  Lodd.  Cat.,  740.,  and  amSg.  2435.,  is 
aabrub  Irom  6  ft.  to  B  ft.  bigb,  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe.   It  was  intro- 
duced in  1570,  and  requires  a  slight  protection  during  wbter.    It  is  fetid  in 
every  part  when  bruised. 

"  A.  /  2  gla&ca  Dec.  Prod.  2.  p.  99.,  has  the  leaves  more  glaucous 
than  those  of  the  species. 
"  A.  la^^ta  Witld.  Enum.,  489.,  has  the  leaflets  broad  and  obtuse.    It  is 
BsbnibaboutlOft.  high,  anative  of  Teneriffe,  where  it  was  introduced  in  leis." 
Bracht/iima  latySMiait.   568.,  turn  the  cut  Jig.  847. 

Sect.  II.  Lo-TiM. 
IPkx.    571.,  add  to  «  Fatietia!"— 

"  Other  Farietia,  t&  tieorge  Head,  in  the  cmitinuatioii  of  his  Borne  Thur, 
obaerres : — '  I  also  remarked  the  unusual  stature  of  the  fiine  plants  in  the 
lie<^  that  crowns  the  summit,  the  spring  sboots  being,  everywhere  in  the  Isle 
«f  Man,  more  like  those  of  a  young  fir  tree,  than  of  an  ordinary  plant.  A 
dwarf  species  called  Mans  fiirie  grows  on  the  hills  in  a  compact  matted  mass, 
that  spreails  like  Uiick  moss  over  several  acres  of  ground  in  a  plot ;  and  is  ao 
springy  that  a  man  may  wdk  without  much  difficulty  across  the  surface, 
although  at  every  step  he  may  sink  in  up  to  his  knees,  the  plant,  pressed  by 
his  foot  to  the  eanb,  by  Its  elaatic  reaction  rises  again  immediately,  unbroken. 
Both  sorts  are  used  in  winter  as  provender  for  cattle,  the  thorns  being  pre- 
viously .crushed  by  a  machiue  ads{>ted  for  the  purpose,  which  implements,  of 
simple  construction,  are  merely  a  pair  of  wooden  mallets  worked  by  a  small 
water  whed.  Of  these  there  are  many  among  tbe  streamlets  in  the  moun- 
tains.' {Head't  Conftnuitem  of  Home  Tour,  p.  82.)" 
TTte  Udf  of  Furze  fir  HeJgei.   578.,  add:— 

"  Sir  Oeoi^  Head,  speaking  of  Guernsey,  observes :  *  A  hi^h  mound  of 

earth,  surmounted  by  a  strong  niTU  hedge,  is  the  usual  fence  ol  tbe  oountry, 

thereibre  (he  premises  of  a  Ouemsey  fanner  are  as  impregnably  fortiBed  and 
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secured,  as  if  he  were  the  owner  of  an  estate  and  ham  surrounded  by  a  hi|^ 

stone  walL'    (^Head's  ConHnuatkm  of  Home  Totar^  p.  171.)" 

Page  574.,  after  the  last  paragraph,  introduce :  — 
*'  Fungi,    PoKporus  l^ntus  Berk^  and  Sphse^ria  elong^ta  Fr.,  syn.  Cucur- 

bitaria  elong&ta  Grev,,  t.  195.;  the  last  being  found  on  all  the  L^;umino88e. 

— Jf.  J.  Br 

^pdrtium  junceum,  576.,  add  to  ''  Varie* 
ties  :"— 

"  *  S.  j.  3  odoraiksimum  D.  Don  in  Swt. 
Brit.  FL  Gard.  2  ser.,  t.  390.,  and 
our^.  2436.,  is  distinguished 
from  me  species  by  its  more  slen- 
der and  spreading  habit,  its  more 
silky  leaves  and  shoots,  and  its 
smaller  and  more  fragrant  flowers. 
It  was  raised  by  the  Rev.  — 
Duke,  of  Lake  House,  near  Salis- 
bury, from  seeds  stated  to  have 
been  received  from  Persia." 

577.,  before  Genus  V II.  introduce : 
*'  S.  acutydUum  Lindl.  in  Bot.  Reg,    There  are  plants  under  this  name  in 

the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  which  were  raised  from  Turkish  seeds ; 

and  the  flowers  of  which  are  very  fragrant.    Dr.  Idndley  doubts  whether  this 

plant  may  not  be  a  variety  of  iS^.^unceum.    He  describes  it  as  having  longer 

and  taper-pointed  leaves,  laxer  racemes,  and  a  more  mcefrd  habit  ofgrowth. 

It  is  probably  the  same  as  the  S.j,  odoratfssimum  of  Don." 

Genista  parvi/idra.  578.,  add  to  the  paragraph  headed  ''Spec.  Ckar,^ 
4*0.  :**    **  There  are  plants  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden." 

G.  ttmbelldta.  578.,  add  to  the  paragraph  headed  **  Soec.  Char.,  4y. :"  *"  There 
are  plants  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden ;  from  which  Mr.  Gor- 
don thinks  it  nearly  related  to  G.  radi^ta." 

G.  monosperma,  582.,  add  to  the  paragraph  headed  "  Spec.  Char.,  S^c. .-"  ''^  Mr. 
Gordon  informs  us  that  this  species  is  not  more  than  half-hardy." 

G.  cBthnentit,  582.,  add  to  paragraph  beaded  *'Spec.  Char,,  ^c, :"  **  In  the  Con- 
panion  to  the  Botamcal  Magazine,  it  is  stated  that  G,  aethndnsis  inhabits 
the  woody  regions  of  Mount  Etna,  between  3,200  ft.  and  6,200  fL 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  where  it  was  found  growing  in  company 
with  A^er  villdsum  and  A,  monspessulanum.  (^Comp,  Bot,  ^og^  ▼ol-  >• 
p.  91.)  There  are  plants  or  this  spedes  in  the  Horticultural  Society's 
Garden,  raised  frx>m  seed  sent  there  by  the  Honourable  W.  Fox 
Strangways,  which  are  not  more  than  half-hardy." 

583.,  dele  the  whole  of  G,  scariosa,  and  add  to  the  synonymes  of  G»  anx&n- 
tica:   **  G.  scariosa  Viv,  Ann,  Bot,,  i.  p.  2. 175. ;  G,  januenns  Fin. 
Cat,,  p.  10.,  Bert,  PL ;  G.  genu^nsis  Pen.  Ench.,  No.  5." 
Add  to  the  paragraph  headed  ''  G.  t.  2  laU/dRa  Dec :"  '*  There  ia  a  sub- 
variety  with  double  flowers  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden." 

G.  tagktaiis.    585.,  add  to  the  paragraph  headed  **  Spec.  Char,;  8fc. .-"    **  T^e 
Jungi  Dodifdea  genistalis  ^.,and  Helminthosporinm  Genistie  R.^  Me 
found  on  this  species." 

G.  prochnbens.  585.,  insert :  ^  Engraving.  Bot.  Reg.,  1. 1 150."  Add  to  para- 
graph headed  '*  Spec,  Char,,  S^c.  .*"  ^  It  is  a  pretty  little  hardy  siirub, 
well  adapted  for  growing  on  rockworic." 

588.,  before  App.  ii.  introduce :  — 

'*  In  the  Comparnon  to  the  Botanical  Magazine,  it  is  stated  that  M. 

Durien,  In  a  botanical  excursion  to  the  mountains  of  Asturias,  found  a 

beautiful  species  of    Genista  with  white  flowers,  which  would  prove  a 

highly  ornamental  garden  shrub.    The  seeds,  however,  were  not  sufficiently 

mature  to  aflbrd  hope  of  their  germination.*^ 
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G.  cmarihHii.  I^586.,after"Bot.Rcg.,  t.817.,"  add; 
"  and  ouTjb.  2437."     Add  below :  — 
"  O.  iplaidau    Webb  et  Ben.  Hiit.  Natur.  dea  lies 
Canaries,  t.  43.,  la  a  beautiful  spedes  not  yet   iotro- 

"  O.  tlenopelala   Webb  et   Bert.,  1.  c.  t.  45.,  is  also  a 
native  of  tbe  Canaries,  and  not  yet  introduced." 
G.    ndcropk^Ua.     588.,  add  after  "Dec.:"   "Webb   et 

Bert.  Hist.  Nat.  des  Ilea  Can.,  t.  W." 
Gj^finu    Ijibinmm.      fiEK).,    add   to    "  fiwraewi^.-  " 
"  and   the  plate  of  this  tree  in  our  Voiumes  of 
Hates."  / 

691. 1.  5.,  br  "p.  225.,"  read  *■  p.  36B. ;'  and  add  to  the  \ 
pangraph  :  "  Our  tree  has,  indeed,  bad  the  variety 
and  both  the  parents  in  flower  at  the  same  time; 
the  laburnum  flowers  producing  seed. 
"Other  Varietie*.  In  addilioa  to  these  varieties,  it  may 
be  remarked,  that  some  plants  of  both  C.  Xablimuin  and 
C.  alptnus  have  been  found  with  fragrant  flowers  and 
that  these  varieties  have  been  propagated  by  grafting,  and  may  be  had  in 
the  nurseries,  under  the  names  of  C.  L.  fr^grans,  and  C\  a.  odorita." 
Statatici.  5S3.  I.  32.,  add  after  full  stop :  "  In  Northumberland,  at  Alnwick 
Castle,  are  three  very  fine  laburnums ;   the  largest  of  which,  in  Oc- 
tober, 1835,  measured  6  ft,  II  in.  in  circumference,  and  contained  46  ft. 
t^  measuraUe  timber.    The  three  trees  containing  in  all  116  ft.  of 

C  icopdriia,  596.  last  line,  after  the  fiill  stop,  add :  "  A  decoction  of  the  re- 
cent shoots  is  used  by  shepherds,  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  for  dressing 
the  backs  of  sheep,  instead  of  tobacco-water.  —  D.  Beaton." 

C.  tFUdeid.  601.,  odd  to  the  last  Une:  "  There  are  plants  bearing  this  name 
in  the  Horticultural  Sodety's  Garden,  which  Dear  great  resemblance 
to  yonng  plants  of  C.  alpinus." 

C.  proiyinu.  602.,  to  the  paragraf^  headed  "  C.  jirolfferus,"  add :  "It  has 
stood  in  the  open  air,  against  a  wall,  at  Chiswick,  since  1836. 

608.,  add  to  the  Ha^Jiardy  Speciei;  — 

"*  C.  trdSaa  Guss.,  Bot.  R%.,  t.  L90S.,  Swt. 

Brit.    Fl.  Oard.,    and    our  fg.  8438.,   has  the 

branches  round,  and,  as  well  as  th«  lemves,  hoary.  ^ 

Leaves  trifoliate ;  leaflets  oval,  tomentose  on  the  . 

margin.     Flowera  temate,  almost  bractless,   rft> 

cemose.  Calyx  membranaceous,  campanulate,  pu-  ^ 

bescenl.     Legume  glabrous.     A  tall  hoary  shruh,  ' 

with  yellow,  campanulate,  pubescent  flowers,  and 

the  young  legumes  glabrous.  A  native  of  Stromboli. 

Introduced    m    1835,    by   tbe    HoiM>und>l«   W. 

Fox  Stnu^w^s,  in  whose  garden  it  flowered  for 

the  firrttimein  May,  1836.    There  is  a  fine  plant 

against  a  wall  in  the  Horticultitral  Society's  Gar- 
den.   '  In  foliage,'  Dr.  Lindley  observes,  '  it  bears 

a  striking  resemblance  to  C.  proUfenia ;  but  its 

dowers  are  altogether  dtferent.  Its  real  affinity  seems  to  be  with  C.  iriflorua, 

fiom  which  it  differs  in  being  a  ranch  larger  end  more  woody  plant,  with 

terminal  racemes   of   flowers ;    in  its   larger,  deeper,    and   more    distinctly 

campanulate  calyx,  and  smooth,  not  hairy,  pods.    It  seems  as  if  it  were 

an  intermediate  spedea  between  C.  i^bfimum  and  C.  trifldrus.'  {Bol.  Reg.) 
"  m  C.  ilegant  Ait.    A  tall  evergreeu  shrub,  a  native  of  tbe  Cape  of  Good 

Hope,  introduced  in  1 88 1 ,  has  stoml  out  against  a  wall  in  front  ot  one  of  tbe 

houses  at  Kew  for  several  years,  and  is  among  the  most  beautiful  species  of 

the  genus. 
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"  ■.  C.  nuxmdiiu  Harnock  Fl.  Mag.,  t.  18.,  U  a  baodMine  shrub,  of  moik- 
ratelv  robust  habit,  about  3  ft.  high.    Introduced  by  P.  B.  Webb,  Esq.,  in 
1935,  from  the  Peak  of  TenMiife.     It  flowered,  for  the  few  Ume,  m  the 
nuTBery  of  Messrs.  Young  at  Epsom." 
Page  608.  line  19.  from  the  bottom,  dele  "C.  rweindsua,    and  tran^oae 

"  and"  before  "  C.  tetcBgoD^cladus.'' 
MenocArjnu.  604.,  dele  the  paragraph  headed  "  A.  foliolAiu*  Dec.' 
Amirvha   (/)  glabra.    607.,  add   to   the   paragiwh   hwded  "Spec.  Clinr., 
^c.:"  "There  are  plants  io  the  HortJcnlturd  Sonety-*  Garden.  ra»«d 
ftoiD  seeds  recdved  from  M.  Audibert  of  Taraacon."  _ 

RoKwia.  60»- add  to  the  Taragraph  beaded  "Dricrip^im:"  "Thefiam  <m 
the  Robinio  are:  Spha'ria  RoWnkr  Scbwein.,  8.  aodmia  .«^,  8. 
profusa  Fr.,  S.  Hssa  Pm.,  Cytiipoia  cocdiiea  Seb.,  Myllttt  fteud- 
acicis  Fr.  (a  truffle-like  tuogus,  on  the  roots),  Spordcybo  HxAliB* 
Fr.  The  le*»e«  of  these  and  many  other  Lepumndaw  are  mfoted 
by  tTredo  apiculdea  Lk.  lub  Cam.,  U.  appendiiniloaa  Lk.  «•*  Cttm 

R.  dubia.  687.,  to  the  pan^traph  hewlcd  "Spec.  Ckar.,  *c.,"  add :  "There 
are  plants  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  S439 

R.  fAipJda.  628.  I.  87.,  after  "  X,or    a  cross,' 

add :  "  as  iD;%.  2*39." 
Caragioa    (a.)  mnr^li^Ua.    630.,  add  to  th 

paragraph   headed  "  Spec.   Char.,  ^c. : 

"  The   plant   bearing  this   name   h  th.^ 

Horticultural    Society's    Qarden    was  recated  from   Hamburg ;  and 

we  are  informed  by  Mr.  Gordon  that  it  is  the  same  as  C.  fruttaceos." 
630.  last  line,  for  "C  AUagdna!'  read  "  C.  sibor^sceni." 
Colulea  arbortiixtu.    636.,  add  to  the  list  of 

Engraxingi:  "  and  ^.8440.,  showing 
~  the  tfowers  of  the 

natural  size." 

HaifJiardi/  UHeie. 
Boinee'A  riifa,  640.  1.6., 
after  ".SoJ.dA., 
t.  1119.,"  insert: 
"  and  our  Jig. 
2441." 

AnO^erhtdixa.  641.  last  line,  add  :  «  This 
species  has  stood  lor  some  years,  with- 
out protection,  in  the  open  air,  in  the 
Horticultural  Society's  Oardoi."  ***! 

Sect.  III.  fliDTs&'axx. 

Add  to  Hat/'hardy  lAedyt&rett :  — 

Detmddiitm.    %i5.,  last  line,  instead  of  "  The  only  ligneous  species  which  is 

already  introduced,"  read :  "  Drununond  also  found  13  Ktedea  in  the 

southern  and  western  parts  of  North  Amoicaj  but  the  only  balMwrdy 

ligneous  species  that  have  been  introduced,  as  &r  as  we  are  aware, 

"  D.  polycarfttm  Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  334.,  Don's  Mill.,  il  p.  895.,  \mm.  IlL, 
t.  688.,  and  our  &.  2442. ;  ffedysarum  pdyc4nium  Puk.  Diet.,  *l  p.  416. ; 
has  the  ^em  round,-  erect,  and  clothed  with  adpressed  pubescence ;  leaves 
trifoUate,  with  obovate  obtuse  leaflets,  the  terminal  the  laigeat;  rwccvea 
of  flowers  terminal  and  axillary,  crowded;  legumes  with  6 — 8  semi^vrfaicular 
joints.      Flowers   purple.      A  native   of  the  East  Indies:  
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which,  it  staada  out,  without  any  protectioii,  againet  a  waU  at  Eew  j  and,  in 
September,  lB36,it  was  as  high  as  the  wall,  and  covered  with  flowers.  Our 
Jig.  8442.  was  taLen  rroin  a  sprig  of  this  plant. 

"  D.  nitatu  WaU.  MSS.,  Graham  in  Edin.  Phil.  Journ.,  Don's  Iifill„  u. 
293.,  Hook.  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  2867.,  and  our^.  S443.,  is  a  shrub,  with  numerous 
pendulous  Ivanchen ;  recemes  of  flowers  compouiid,  terminal,  and  axillaiT; 
leaves  pendulous;  leaflets  roundish,  rhomboid,  tomentoae  on  both  sides ;  flowers 
twin ;  corolla  bluish  lilac;  stamens  monadelphous.  A  native  of  the  East  Indies. 
Introduced  in  1823,  and  AowerinK  in  July  and  August.  There  is  a  plant  in 
the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  which  has  stood  out  for  some  years 
t^ainst  a  south  wall,  floi      '      "     '  .   ■       -  .    -  .  ■  • 

young  plants  have  been 

Sect.   IV.     PBAtOUtM. 

WiilAii*  oUmnm.  948.  line  23.  from  the  batunn,  add,  after  "  British  gardens :" 
"  Mr.  Kni^t,  of  the  Exotic  Nursery,  Chdaea,  has  a  sinple  method  of 
causing  this  plant  to  flower  three  tunes  in  the  rear,  by  the  following 
treatment.  AJler  the  first  flowering  is  over,  which  will  be  about  the  end 
of  May,  be  strips  ofi'  all  the  leaves,  and  cuts  off  all  young  and  super- 
fluoua  ahoots  which  have  been  formed,  to  within  a  few  eyes  of  the 
stem,  which  causes  it  to  throw  out  fresh  leaves,  and  to  flower  ^ain 
in  the  months  of  July  and  August ;  and,  after  this  flowering  is  over, 
the  same  process  is  rra)eated  of  cutting  off  the  leaves,  and  tnis  causes 
it  to  flower  again  in  the  months  of  October  and  November.  It  may 
be  taid  that  this  plant  wfll  naturally  flower  twice,  and  sometimes  thrice, 
in  the  seMon;  but,  when  it  does  (whidiisbut  very  seldom),  the  Rowers 
are  so  very  weak,  and  there  are  so  feyi  of  them,  that  it  is  never  worth 
notice ;  whereas  by  the  above  simple  process  an  abundant  succession  of 
flowers  may  be  insured  throughout  the  whole  season.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  these  remaAs  will  not  apply  to  ymtie  plants,  but 
only  to  those  that  are  well  established.  (See  Pari.  Stag,  oj  Bat. 
Feb.  1837.)" 

Add  to  App.  II.  HalSkaris  PkmtedU^B.     649. 
Kentiidyt,  mMciinda    Vent.  Malm.   t.  1(H.,   Don's  Mill.  2.,  343. ;    Ol^rine 
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^  JT,  ovdta  Sims  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  2  L69.,  and  our 
Jtg.  2444. ;  K.  cordata  Lmdi.  BoL 
Reg^  t.  944. ;  has  the  leaves  broad- 
orate,  cordate,  acute,  racemes  many- 
flowered.  The  flowers  are  bluish 
violet. 

**  K.  foonophyila,  K,  inopki/lla,  K,  Compton^ 
iana,  K.  proitrdtOy  K.  hractedta,  and 
K.  sericea  are  all  handsome  twining 
8brubs,native8  of  New  Holland,  which 
would  probably  stand  out  against  a 
conservative  wail." 


Sect.  V.    Cassis'^ 

Page  660.,  after  "  Half^hardv  Species  of  Ca*jie<p,"  insert :  — 

''Pomcikna  pulckerrma  Dec.  Mdm.  Leg.,  118.  457.,  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  995.,  has 
an  upright  branchy  stem,  with  pinnate  leaves.  It  has  stood  out  in  Knight's 
Exotic  Nursery  two  years,  without  protection,  flowering  freely  every  year ; 
but  it  has  not  yet  ripened  seed." 

Other  Halfhardy  Legumindcea, 

Acacia    Caveni&.     665.,   add  to  the  end  of   the   paragraph  :  **  There   are 

lai^  plants  in  the  Horticultural  Societ/s  Garden,  and  in  the  Fulham 

Nursery." 
A.  Julibrissin.  666.,  add  to  the  end  of  the  paragraph :  "  There  is  a  tree  of  this 

species  at  Desio,  near  Milan,  66  ft.  high  ;  diameter  of  the  trunk  2  ft. 

4  in.,  and  of  the  head  24  ft. — G,  ManetiL* 


»> 


JSosaVjbje. 

Sect.  I.     ^MTODA^LBJB. 

Am^gdalus  ndna,^  674.|  add  to  the  paragraph  headed  "  A.  n.  3  campeitrii :  " 
"  This  variety  is  in  the  Hordcultimd  Society's  Cbrden,  where  it  was 
raised  from  seeds  received  from  Dr.  Fischer."  To  the  paragraph 
headed  **  A.  n.  4  tncdnoy'  add :  **  This  kind  is  in  the  Horticultural 
Society's  Garden,  and  was  received  from  Sir  Oswald  Moseley."  Add 
to  the  para^;raph  headed  "  A.  n,  5  MtMrica : "  '*  It  is  in  the  Horti- 
cultural Society 8  Garden.** 

Versica,  680.,  add  to  the  first  paragraph :  "  The  fungi  on  plants  of  this 
genus  are :  Pol^porus  cervinus  Schwein,^  SphasVia  persicana  tScAifwnt.,  on 
peach  stones ;  S.  putiiminum  Schwein,^  on  peach  stones,  but  abo  on 
American  wainuts  and  acorns ;  Spor6cybe  iPersicsk  F)r,,  investing  the 
branches,  twigs,  and  trunks  of  dead  peach  trees  in  vast  quantities. 
—  M.  J.  Br 

P.  vuiMm  6  compressa,  680.,  turn  the  cut  fig,  397. 

Armefuaca,  681.,  to  the  first  paragraph  add :  "  7^  fitngi  are :  Ofdium 
finictisenuro  JTz.,  on  the  withered  fruit  still  hanging  on  the  branches : 
this  also  grows  on  plums  and  other  firoit.  CoUiirium  nigrospermum  Lk,, 
Epdchnium  vir^cens  jFV.,  on  fruit  —  M.  J.  B.* 

684.,  before  Genus  IV.,  insert :  — 

"  A.  pedunctddta  Hort.    There  are  plants  in  the   Horticultural   Society V 

Garden,  raised  from^seeds  received  under  this  name  fixMn  Dr.  Ledebour.'' 

Prvnttf.     684.,  before  the  paragraph  headed  "  P.  spinosa,**  insert:— 
"  The  Fungi  found  on  plants  of  this  genus  are  :  Pez^za  Rdssd  var.  MonL, 

Phacidiura  pTicatum^. ;  Cen&ngium  clav^tum  Fr,,  on  P,  serdtina ;   C.  Pni- 

nastri  J^V.,  on  Prunus  domestica;  Sphas^a  Prun&stri  Pen.,  S«  fibrosa  Frrs.,  S. 

microstoma  Pen,,  S.  morbosa  iScAu^em.,  covering  the  small  branches  of  American 

plums  to  the  thickness  of  an  inch,  with  a  bullatc,  irregular,  black  crust,  causing 
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a  fatal  diaeMe  ;  8.  ribrililiB  Pr, ;  8.  eiythrfistoina  Peri.,  on  dead  leaves  still 

bannng  to  the  twigs  ;  Dothldea  rubra  FV.  \  and  Pucclnio  iVuodrum  Lk.,  on 

the  leave*.— 3f.  J.  B." 

Prunui  domiiHca  4  myrobalana.  Page  &88.,  insert  at  the  end  of  the  paragraph  : 
"  Myrobalans  are  fruits  resembling  dried  plums,  sold  in  India  forgiving 
a  bUek  dye  ta  leather  when  nuxed  with  iron  filings,  and  also  for 
fixing  colours.     (See  APCuJioch  in  7>inu.  Soc.  Arti,  vol,  itijt.  p.  343.)" 

P.  eaniUca«*.  690^  add  to  lUt  of  Engramnet,  "Bot.  Rw-,  t.  1135."  Acid 
to  last  line:  "  It  was  first  described  by  M.  Bolbis  in  the  Cat.  of  the 
Tatirida  Gardm,  in  1813;  and  it  was  introduced  into  Britain  from 
BoUwyUer  in  I8S5.  This  species  is  quite  hardy ;  easily  cultivated;  and 
so  laden  with  white  blossoms  in  spring,  es  to  i^pear  a  mass  of  snow 
whence  the  name,  and  not  from  the  leaves,  as  Seringe supposes.  (See 
Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1135.)" 

Crrattu.  693.,  after  the  first  paragraph,  add :  "Tie  fungi oa  the  common 
cherry  are;  I'rpei  Ofrasi  Ji}-.,  C^nsium  C^rasi  ^. i  Sphie^ria  pul- 
ch£lla  Peri.,  also  on  the  birdi;  S.  varia  Pen.,  on  die  bird^cherry; 
Sclerdtium  areoliitum  f>.,  Dothtdea  fQlva  ^.,  Asteroma  Pkdi  Dec, 
Urhda  porphyrog^nita  Jji.,  all  on  the  leaves;  and  8colic6trichum 
virfscens  £i.,  on  the  branches.  On  the  leaves  of  the  cherry  laurel 
are :  Ceuth6spora  ijaliri  Grev.,  Phacidium  Lauroc^rasi  Detm.,  which 
bIbo  grows  on  Cinsus  lusitdnica. — M.  J.  B." 

C.  tylvittru.  695.,  add  to  paragraph  headed  "  Geogrophy : "  "  Cherries  grow 
nild  at  Portella,  on  Mount  Etna,  at  2970  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea  ; 
but  not  lower,  as  the  climate  becomes  too  warm  for  them.  (Com.  Bol. 
Mag.,  i.  p.  91.)  On  the  Swiss  Alps,  according  to  Kasthoier,  C.  syl- 
v&tris  ripens  iruit  at  Chiirwalden,  3964  fi.  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
where  no  kernel  fhiit  will  grow.  {Voyage,  &c.,  p.  1+50" 

C.  chicata  and  Cpuhitceru.  705.,  both  these  species  Mr.  Qoidon  considers 
as  belonginff  to  Prilnus,  instead  of  CiSrasus. 


He  adds  that  there  is  another 

distinct  late-Aowering  variety 

in  the  Horticultural  Society's 

Qarden,    raised   from    seeds 

recdved  from  Douglas;  and 

which  appears  to  be  the  same 

as  C.  mollis.  (Seep.  714.) 
C.  bitilanica.  714.,  add  to  our  Est  of 

Engnwaigt :    After  "C.  t.2 

Hlxa  Scr."  add :   "  C.  Hixa 

Webb  et  Bert.  Hist.  Con.,  t. 

38.,  and  our  ^.  2445.  taken  ' 

from  that  magnificent  work." 
715. 1.  15.,  insert  "  not"  after  "  is." 
716. 1.  6.,  after  the  full  stop,  insert: 

"  In  Cheshire,  at  Combermere 

Abbey,  it  is  86  ft.  high,  and 

the  branches  cover  a  snace 

196  ft.  in  circumference. 
I.  8.,  after  the  full   stop,  insert: 
•       "  In  Suffiilk,  at  Stutton  Rec- 
tory, it  is  85  ft.  high,  and  the 

branches  cover  a  space  S!5  h. 

2  in.  in  circumference." 

Sect  II.     Shhmk'm. 
Serm.    722. 1.  26.,  after  the  fiiU  stop,  insert:    "  A  plant  of  this  state  of 

the  species  (see  fig.  8446.)  was  sent  to  the  Horticultural  Society's 
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Garden  in  the  begiDntn;  of  1835,  when  it  wai  in  full  Sow 
planted  in  the  open  ground,  where  it  has  (ince  itood  i 
protection,  and  haa  grown  vigorousl;  and  flowered." 


Bpira'a  eAamadrifeUia  -media.      Page  724u,  add  :  "and  onr  lb.  S449." 

B.\ilnifiUajAt/lle«tlut.  785.,  add:  "  and  our^.  »««." 

S.  eratagtj^a.  785.,  add  :  "  E<ngtaxit^,  Our^.  S450." 

S.  bfff«/(^^)Aa.   TEA.,  add  to  the  list  of  Engrmmgi :  "  and  oiir_;^.  8447." 


8449  8450  ''**' 

785. 1.  5.  fitHD  the  bottom,  for  "  We  have  not  seen  theplant,"  read  "  Thete 
a  a  plant  of  this  species  in  the  garden  of  the  Horticultural  Sodetr, 
received  from  M.  Fischer  of  Gottingen.  It  is  a  verj  distiiut  little 
species,  approaching  S.  cacciniil^lia  D,  Don." 

8.  aipina.  786.  The  species  mentioned  by  J.  D.  is,  Mr  Gordon  informs  m, 
S.  ihalictroldes  (p.  786.),  and  is  known  under  the  names  S.  Jlypericif&lia 
var.  fliva,  and  S.  elpina  ladf&liB. 

S.    Yit/peridfhlia    Acjifrikna. 
787.,  add  :  "  and  our 

S.  cearalUfd&a,    788.,   add; 

"  Engranng.  Oar  fig. 

8452?" 
S.  sofici/S&l  almiilri:     739., 

add:  "Our^.  2453." 
738.,   insert  before  the  last  } 

paragraph  ;    "  There  ^ 

are  plants  under  the 

name    of     S.  nutam, 

froni  the  Himalayan  Mountains,  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden, 

which  were  raised  from  Mr.  Royle's  seeds ;    and  tbeae  Mr.  Gordoo 
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tluDlu  thesaiDeaiiS.  BTgenCea.  Theren  also  a  plant  named  8.1a£ric<i, 
a  Teiy  digdnct  upright  speciea,  which  flowera  sooner  than  any  other 
of  the  geaaa ;  and  Uiere  are  two  spedes  from  the  Himalayas,  whil^h 
are  without  nameB." 

Sect.  III.   Potikti'llls. 
Ru&uf.     Page  735.,  after  line  IS.  introduce: — 

"  Tie  Pmigi  on  the  different  liinds  of  bramble  are  :  i^!xa  plioopus  fi 
Wornut.,  on  Aitbus  trifldrua  ;  P.  clandeatlna  Bull.  P.  ritfo-olivtlcea  A.  H  F.; 
Sphie'ris  nistelUta  jFV.,  also  on  roses;  8.  clype&ta  Xeet,  8.  callimdrpha 
Mollis  8.  Chaiusmori  F^, ;  Dotfafdea  impr£ssa  Fr.,  on  living  leaves  of 
S.  Chamamdrus ;  D.  Chstdmiuni  Fr.,  on  leaves ;  PhacJdium  Ritbi  Ft.,  also 
on  leaves;  P.  rugdsum  Ft.,  Hyaterium  Silbi  Pert.,  Excfpula  Ri^i  Fr., 
Leptostrdma  SpizK^  Fr.,  Didirma  detn^saum  Ft.,  Ph/simini  fllkvuni  FY. 
On  the  leaves  grow  Ar^ma  bulbdoum  Fi:,  A.  acurainituoi  />.,  fJr^o  Sa- 
b^om  Dec.,  U.  interslitiilis  SMecil.,  V.  gjT&aa  Reb.,  Scl^tium  Ailbi 
Can».t  and  on  the  leaves  of  Attbus  strigdsus 
fcidium  nlten*  Sdvxin.—M.  J.  B," 
R.  ida^'M.  737.,  to  the  list  of  Sngnuingi,  add:  "  and 

our  Jig.  8*54." 
B.   fintkoiut  L.  748.,   at  the  end  of  the  para- 
oraph  headed  "  R.  /.  4  ,fidre  rdteo  pUiio," 
tor  "  but  we  have  not  teen  it,"  9u.,  substi- 
tute, "  and  there  are  plants  in  the  HorticuU 
tttral  Society's  Gflrden." 
PolenHlla  Jrutic6u.    Vanetiet.    748.,  to    the  para- 
graph heuled,  iu   the  preceding  page,  "P.  \ 
f.  2  ^aAur)cii,"add:  "There  are  plants   in 

the  Horticultural  Society's   Garden  and  in    the    Epsom    Nursery. 

It  is  a  much  snalla  plant  than  the  species,  and  has  smaller  leaves." 

To  the  par^iwh  beginning  "  P./.  3  feiittfA>Aa,' add :"  Here  are  plants  in 

the  HatticultnTal  Society's  Garden,  under  the  name  of  P.  flonb&nda." 

746  .insert  :— 

"  Genus  X.  a. 


□ 


COWA^N/J  D.  Don.     Thb  Cowania.    Lm.  Sytt.  leosindris  Potyg^nia. 

IdflOiilcsttM.    D.Daiia3wt.BriLFL-6ud.,Cd.Hc.,L««). 

Oen.  CAar.,^c.     Calyx  5-cleft.  PeUiU  5.  OmHci  5 — 14.  Ovttle  erect.  %fc* 

terminal,  continuous.     Acheiua  awned  with  the  plumose  persistent  styles. 

Embryo  etecL — Evergreen,  leafy,  much-branijied  shrubs;  natives  of  Mexico. 

Leaves  lobed,  coriaceous.     Stipules  adherent.    Flowers  terminal,  solitary, 

almost  seasilei  red,  and  very  handsome.  {D.  Don.) 

"  m  1.  CJowa'n/,*  plica'ta  J>.  Dob.     The  plaited-fcawd  Cowania. 
Utm/yUmttm    DiiBlDSMI'iBrltiihFlnet-OMdsi.l.ML;  Ouil.HiL(.,13.p.4£G. 


Spec,  Char.,  ^e.  Leave*  wedged^^haped,  oblong,  pinnatifid,  plaited.  Ovaries, 
14.  (D.  Don.y  A  ri^d,  evergreen,  decumbent,  much-branched  shrub 
■bout  2  n.  high,  and  furnished  wiUi  a  dark  brown  berk.  Branches  copiously 
clothed  with  stalked  glands;  scaly  below,  from  the  remains  of  past  leaves. 
Leaves  cuneately  oblong,  pinnatifid,  plicate,  \  m.  or  more  in  length ;  dark 
green,  minutelv  glandolar,  and  shining  above ;  white  and  downy  beneath 
with  adpressea  cottony  pubeacence :  the  nerves  prominent :  lobes  varying 
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from  5  to  7,  short,  obtuse ;  the  oiar-  aiij, 

S'nHrevolute  and  ocauionally  toothed. 
etioles  very  short,  slightlv  chui- 
neled  above,  sheaChuig  at  the  bue. 
Stipules  adherent ;  toe  tree  apices  . 
subulate,  hsiry,  green,  shorter  than  '^ 
the  adherent  portion.  Flowers  ter- 
minal, solitary;  when  in  the  bud 
state,  exactly  like  those  of  Jidaa.  Pe- 
duncles extreme);  short,  cylindrica], 
thickened  towardsthe  I4>cx, copiously 
downy  and  glandular,  and  fumished 
at  the  base  with  a  single,  linear,  acu- 
minate, chanuded,  glandular  bractea. 
Calyx  turbinate,  hollow,  copiously  downy  and  glandular;  tube  glabrous, 
shining  and  green  within  ;  limb  i-paned,  spreading ;  segments  ovate,  acumi- 
nate, entire.  Petals  5,  obovate,  double  the  length  of  the  calycine  segments, 
of  a  licb  lilac.  Stamens  78,  disposed  in  man;  series.  Filaments  capillary, 
glabrous,  white,  pink  at  the  base.  Anthers  cordate,  ydlow,  bilocular;  the 
cdls  parallel  and  opening  lengthwise.  Ovaria  14^  &ee,  arising  from  the 
centre  of  the  torus,  which  is  seated  at  the  bottom  of  the  calyx  ;  oblong, 
clavate,  copiously  «ilky.  Styles  continuous,  short.  Stigmas  terming 
simple,  yellow,  minut^;  papillose.  Achenia  about  8,  turbinate,  silky, 
crowned  by  the  persistent  feathu;  st;les,  which  are  1}  m.  long.  *  We  hare 
seldom,'  Professor  Don  remarks, '  had  ao  opportunity  of  Eaying  bdbi«  our 
readers  a  subject  of  equal  interest  and  beaut;  with  the  present,  which  is  not 
only  a  new  species,  but  a  new  genus,  to  our  gardens.  It  was  raised  by  our 
zealous  friend  Mr.  Thomas  Blair,  gardener  to  Hr.  Clav  at  Stamford  Hill, 
&om  seeds  picked  from  a  specimen  collected  h;  Obtain  Colquhoun  in  the 
uplands  of  Mexico,  It  [Mtimises  to  be  sufficiently  hard;  to  endure  our 
wmtcTs  in  the  open  air;  and,  as  it  is  an  evergreen  shrub,  wi^  a  peculiar 
habit,  and  lai^  showy  blossoms  resembling  a  small  rose,  it  must  he  regarded 
as  the  most  valuable  addition  made  to  our  gardens  for  some  yearspast' 
The  genus  was  originally  founded  by  Professor  Don,  in  the  Lmixm  Tntiu- 
actiont,  vol.  liv.,  on  another  species,  collected  ifi  the  same  country  b; 
Sease  and  Mocino,  and  which  is  distiivuished  Irom  the  present  one  b;  itt 
tripartite  leaves,  with  entire  lobes.  Professor  Don  considers  the  eenus  to 
be  exacti;  intermediate  between  Dr^as  and  Plirshi'a,  differing  from  the 
former  in  the  quimiry  arrangement  of  the  floral  envdopes  uid  definite 
ovaria ;  and  from  the  tatter,  ui  the  more  numerous  achenia,  crowned  by  the 
persistent  feathery  styles." 

Sect.  IV.   Ro-ttM. 
mia.  Page  7JIS0.,  add  to  the  first  paragraph:"  TV  Fw^' are:  Sphse'riaDothf- 


,  Page  7J».,  add  to  the  first  paragraph  :''7»«Fu 
dea  Jfbi^,,alsoon  theash;  S.  ssplncola^., , 


,  S.  ssplncola  Fr.,  £t^siphe  pannAsa  Waib-., 
Coryneum  marpn^tum  yeei,  Cladospdrium  Riscum  Ut. ;  Neminoni 
Rome  Detm.,  on  the  fruit;  Fusarium  fructl^enum  Fr.,  Sportftricnum 
elsiichroum  Fr.,  on  the  leaves ;  Perisp6num  spelreum  Fr.,  Aste- 
rdma  radi5sum  Fr.,  Septaria  Sbem  Detm,;  Ar^gma  ^>eci6sum  Fr., 
on  R.  corymbtfera;  A.  mucron^tum  Fr.,  syn,  Pucclma  Aoste  Grer^ 
t.  15.,  Urhdo  RdBBi  Dec,  V.  pfogaa  Dec.— JU.  J.  B.' 
R.  muToph^lia.  751.,  add  to  the  end  of  the  pan^raph  headed  "  ^lec.  Ckar., 
Stc.:"  "  There  is  a  variety  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Oarden  called 

R.  m.  alba." 
H.alpina.  756.,  add  to  "  Forirfie*.-"  — 

"•H.o.  i^rpeeiota  Hort.,  Drummond's  Thomleas,  was  raised  by  Hr. 
Drommond,  in  the  Cork  Botanic  Oarden." 
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R.  Salnni.  I^  758.,  «dd  to  "  ^lec.  Char.,  ^.  •"  "  There  is  s  variety  in  the 
Horticultural  Societ/i  Garden,  under  tfae  name  of  S.  s.  gricius." 

S.  Domilna.  759.,  add  to  the  paragraph  headed  "Spec.  Char.  4rc.:"  "  There  u 
a  variety  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  called  R.  D.  hdrrida. 

R.  Wilioni  Borr.  in  Bril.  Ft.,  ed.  3.,  p.  831.,  Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.,  t.  8TS3. 
On  this  rose,  Dr.  Lindley  remarks,  that  it  seems  one  of  the  endleas 
varieties  of  R.  m6Uis;  approaching  R.  Doniona,  in  the  presence 
of  settt  on  its  branches ;  a^d  proving,  among  other  things,  that  R. 
involuta,  R.  Doniotu,  R.  Sabiniona,  ficc.,  are  all  one  and  the  lame 
natunl  species.  (See  Cotap.  Bot.  Mag.,  i.  p.  169.) 
uuceno.     Add  to  " Engraangt:"  "aaid  our^.  S456.,  of  R.  i.  fub- 


R.  onttifSfio.  760.,  after  the  paragraph  headed  "  R.  e,  2  mutcdia,"  insert  :— 
•'  •  R.  c.  M.  crittAla  Book.  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  S+75.— A  very  beautiful  and  curi- 
ous variety  of  the  moss  rose,  introduced  from  France  in  1833,  and 
remarkable  for  the  manner  in  ^hich  the  moss   springs   from  the 
edges  of  the  sepals." 
Add,  after  "  H.  c.  3  pompdnia  Dec.  -."  "  y.  Du  Ham.,  viii.  p.  37. ;  R. 
pompdnia   Red.  Ros.,  p.  65."     Add  to  the  end  of  the  paragraph : 
"These  roses    should   be   cut   down 
every  year,  when  they  have  done  flow- 
ering, that  they  may   send   up   new 
ahoots  to  produce  flowers  every  sprii^. 
If  this  be  not  done,    the   prindpal 
blanches  will  dry  up,  and  become  bare, 
like  those  of  the  bramble." 
B.  gaUiea.  760.,  add  to  list  of  Engmmgt: 

"  and  j%'.  8457.,  of  the  species." 
R.al6a,  764.,  add  to  listof£ngninitg>.- "  and 
j^.  2458.,  of  the  double  variety,  com- 
mon in  gardens." 
R.  litea.  765.,  after  "  yarietiet, '  add :  — 

"  ■  R.  ^  4  jlorr  plena.  Williams's  doubk 

S'W  Stecet  Briar.  —  This  very 
utiftil  variety  was  raised  from 
seeds  of  this  species  by  Mr.  Wilhoms 
ofl^tmaston.  It  is  a  free  flowerer, 

and  forms  a  very  ornamental  low  shrub.    There  are  plants  in.  the 
Horticultural  Society's  Garden." 

ec 
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«*  mR.L5  Hogffi D,  Don  \nSwt.  Brit.  Fl,-Gard^  U  410.—  An  uprigfit- 
branchiog  shrub,  with  brownish  purple  branches,  armed  with  nu- 
merous, strai^t,  spreading  unequal  prickles.  Leaves  pale  green ; 
petiole  and  rachis  slender,  filiform,  sparingly  hairy  and  glandular ; 
lei^ets  dliptical,  mucronulate,  doubly  and  sharply  serrated,  mem- 
branous, glabrous  and  concave  above,  sparingly  glandular  beneath, 
\  in.  long.  This  variety  was  brought  from  New  York,  by  Mr.  James 
M'Nab,  who  received  it  from  Mr.  Thomas  Hogg,  nurserpoan  in  that 


pretty  vanety 
in  the  fulness  of  its  flowers,  and  m  richness  of  colouring,  by  Wil- 
liams's double  yellow  rose.  It  is  of  easy  culture,  flowers  ireely,  and 
may  be  increased  by  layers,  or  by  being  budded 
on  stocks  of  the  sweet  briar  and  dog  rose.  {Swi, 
Brit.  Fi.'Gard^  Dec.)" 

R.  rubigmota.  Page  766.,  add  to  *'  Varietiei  :"-- 

<*aR.  r.  13  I^onii  Hort.  —  There  are  plants  in 
the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden." 

R.  canlfia.    767.,  add  to  *' Engramngt :^*  "and  our^. 
2459." 

R.  imUca.  771.,'  add  to  *«  Varietiti  ."— 

"  «  R.  i*.  12  Jlavetcetu  Hort.  —  This,  Mr.  Gordon 
assures  us,  is  the  true  tea-scented  yellow  China 
rose,  and  not  the  preceding  variety,  which  is  ge-  ojco 

no^lly  confounded  with  it."  ^^^ 

"  A  R.  t.  13  BlaM  D.  Don  in  Swt.  Brit.  FL-Gard.,  t.  405.  —  A  tall-growing 
shrub,  raised  about  seven  years  ago,  bj  Mr.  Blair,  from  the 
seeds  of  the  yellow  China,  which  had  been  recundated  by  the  pollen 
of  the  Tuscan  rose.  Its  aspect  is  more  robust  than  that  of  the 
other  varieties  of  the  China  rose ;  and  it  is  remaricable  for  the  size 
of  its  leaves  and  flowers.  The  petals  are  yellow  at  the  base,  espe- 
cially towards  the  centre  of  the  flower ;  and  are,  besides,  frequently 
furnished  with  a  white  stripe  along  the  middle ;  a  character  also 
present  in  the  common  blush  China  rose.  The  blossoms  are  pro- 
duced in  abundance  :  they  are  very  fragrant,  and  their  colour  is  of  a 
rich  purple.  It  is  a  strong-growing  kind,  and  there  are  few  varieties 
more  worthy  of  cultivation.  It  may  be  increased  by  cuttings,  or 
budded  on  any  of  the  common  roses. 
There  are  plants  at  Mr.  Clay's, 
Stamford  Hill.  (Sivt.  Brit.  FL-Gard., 
Nov.)" 

U.tinica.  776.,  add  to  "iSyitonynK?*:"  "R.  hys- 
trix  Lmdl.  Monog, ;  R.  laevigata  Michx. 

FLBor.  Amer.y  on  the  authority  of        9^,^^^lfSS^>*.  ^*^ 

Dr.  Lindley,  in  Bot.  Reg.""   Add  to 

«  Engravmgt:  "  "  Bot.  R^.,  t.  1922., 

and  our  ^.2460." 
R.  macroph^Ua.  778.,  add  to  the  end  of  the 

paragraph :  "  There  are  plants  of  this 

speaes  m  the  Horticultural  Society's 

Garden.    There  are  also  plants  of  R. 

tetrap^tala  raised  from  seed  sent  home  by  Mr.  Royle ;  and  several  other 

species  received  from  the  Snowy  Mountains  of  the  Himalayas." 
783.,  add  to  the  paragraph,  last  line  but  one  :  "  Mr.  Rivers,  in  November, 

1837,  published  a  general  description  of  the  roses  in  common  cultiva^ 

tion,  under  the  name  of  the  Rote  Amateur's  Guide.^ 
Rosarium.  794.  to  797.     At  the  end  of  the  article  add  as  follows :  — 
"  Fig.  2461.  is  a  design  for  a  rosarium,  by  Mr.  Rutger.     It  is  formed  on  a 
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flat  surface  or  lawn,  al  one  aide  of  which  ia  a  terrace  walk(a)  in  front  of  a  wall 
for  climbing  roses  (A),  from  which  there  is  a  descent  bjr  steps  (e  c  c).  He  beds 
are  of  various  forms,  but  the  spaces  between  them  and  ue  waUis,  and  also 
between  one  and  another,  are  never  narrower  than  6ft.;  in  consequence  of 
which  the  spectator  ma;  walk  round  the  whole,  dther  on  grass  or  on  gravel, 
according  to  his  taste.  The  terrace  walk  (a)  and  the  side  walks  (d  d  d)  are 
IS  ft.  wide.  The  rose  wall  is  supposed  to  be  10 11.  high,  Ironiing  the  south- 
east, and  the  rosea  are  planted  uehind  it;  b  part  brought  over  the  wall 
and  trained  downwards,  the  other  side  being  also  covered,  and  in  part 
brought  throu^  holes  in  the  wall  near  the  bottom,  and  trained  upwards. 
The  wall  is  ornamented  with  piers  surmounted  bv  vases.    Among  the  beds  on 
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the  lawn  are  interspersed  standard  roses,  as  indicated  in  the  figure.  In  the 
centre  there  is  a  basin  and  fountain.  The  walks  (ddd)  are  supposed  to  be 
covered  witb  arcades  of  roses ;  the  side  next  the  rosarium  to  have  open  arches, 
and  the  other  side  to  be  closed." 

CraUB'gut  cocdnea.  Page  817.  line  20.,  dele"c."  before' "  coccinea." 
To  the  "  Varietief'  add  :  — 
"  IC.  c.  5  neapoUtdna  Hort. ;  ilfespilus  constantinopolitana  Godefroy" 
C.  punctata.  818.  to  the  "  Varieties  "  add :  •— 
<*  1  C.  /)•  4  brevispina  Doug.,  and  our^.  2462. 
A  yery  handsome  fastifiate  tree,  with 
large,  very  dark,  purplish-red  fruit." 
C.  ovalifoUa,  821.,  in  the  list  of  Engravings^  dele 

*'  and  the  plate  of  this  species  in  our  Se- 
cond Volume." 
C.  Dougldm.  823.,  dele  the  Synoni^me,  which,  as 

stated  above,  belongs  to  C  punctata. 
C.  trilobdta.  824.,  in  the  list  of  Engravings^  dele 

*'  and  the  plate  of  this  species  in  our 

Second  Volume." 
C.  Aronia.  827.,  in  the  paragraph  headed  '^J?n- 

gravings"  for  " Pococke  Crataegi,"  read 

"  Pococke's  Travels ;"  and  dele  "  according  to  Willdenow."  In  "  Spec, 

Char,,  S^Cf"  1.  4.  from  the  end,  for  "  It  produces  its  foliage  early,** 

read  "  It  produces  its  foliage  late." 
C.  heterophjfUa.  829.,  dele  the  Synonymes,  as  they  belong,  as  stated  above,  to 

a  variety  of  C  coccinea. 
C.  Oxyacantha.^  831.,  in  the  <*  Varieties!*  add  to  tfaeparaffni4;>h  headed  '*  C.  O. 

9  purpurea : "  "  Mr.  Gordon  informs  us  that  this  plant  is  now  no 

longer  in  the  Epsom  Nursery,  and  that  the  plant  now  called  there  the 

red-twigged  vanety  is  C.  /)runif61ia." 
832.,  after  "  C.  O.  21  stricta  Lodd.  Cat.,  C.  O.  rigida  Ronalds;*  insert:  ''and 

the  plate  of  this  tree  in  our  Volumes  of  Plates." 
840.,  to  *'  Recorded  old  Hawthorn  Trees ;*  add :  "  There  is  a  very  remarkable 

thorn  at  Cawdor  Castle,  which  is  said  to  be  coeval  with  the  building." 
841.,  add  to  the  paragraph  headed  "  C.  Oxyacdntha,  and  its  Varieties,  Nor&  of 

London  :"*  *^ui  Yorkshire,  in  Studley  Park,  it  is  43  h,  hi^h,  diameter 

of  the  trunk  4  ft.,  and  of  the  head  48  ft.    This  fine  tree  is  figured  in 

our  Volumes  of  Plates." 
C.  mexicdna,  843.,  to  the  list  of  Synonymes,  add :  *'  C  Lambertuma  Hort." 
§  xvi.  Glauca,   844.,  dele  the  whole  of  this  section,  C.  glauca  beioe  now 

made  a  separate  genus  under  the  name  of  StranvsNsis,  as  indicated 

in  p.  2563. 
Synopsis  of  the  Species  of  Cratal^gus,  &c.  845.,  in  the  Synonymes  to  C  cor- 

data,  to  <<  populifdlia  Fischer;*  add  "  Oottingen." 
C.  Oxyacdntha  fteriftRa,  846.,  insert,  after  1.  2. :  "  There  is  another  C,  ptesi" 

folia,  which  is  very  distinct ;  and  also  C.  O,  oxyphylla,  recdved  fitnn 

Major-General  Monckton,  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden." 
C.  oxyacanthoides.  846.,  to  the  paragraph  banning,  "  Only  difibring,  &c.," 

add :  "  and  in  the  fruit  containing  more  than  one  seed." 
846.,  after  <<  31.  C.  tanacetifolia  glabra,"  add,  '<31.*C.  /.  LeekM; "  and  after 

38.  C.  coccinea  m&xima,  add,  **  38.*  C.  c.  ocerifolia;"  both  as  pars- 

giaphs. 
After  **  40.  C.  gedrgica  Doug.,"  add,  "  syn.  C,  indentata  Lodd." 
847.,  after  "  47.  C  punctata  stricta,"  Ac,  add  «  47.*  C.  p.  brevispina." 

Among  the  Synonymes  to  55.  C,  viridis,  dele  "fl6rida  Lodd.'*  &c.,  and 

"  grossulansefolia  Lee,**  &c. 
Before  "  56.  C.  virginikna,"  &c..  add :  — 

''  55.*  C.  spatulata  Lindl. 

syn.  florida  Lodd.,  fig.  613.  in  p.  867. 
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*'  55.**  C.  ^rossulariaefolia  Lee^  figt,  559.  and  616. 
syn.  linekris  Lodd. 
parviiblia  Lee/* 
Add  to  the  end  of  the  section :  — 

•*  C.  tHIoba  Loddr 
For  '*  C.  glauca,"  &c.,  read  ''  Stranvae^sta  glaucescens  Lmdir 

Add  to  <*  AddUUmal  Species  of  Crataegus.'*  Page  848. 

"  Cratai^gutfloreniinm  Zucch. ;  Jlf i^spilus  florentina  Bert,  Leaves  long-ovate, 
heart-shaped  at  the  base,  dentate,  woolly  underneath.  Cal^x  woolly,  lobes 
deciduous.  Fruit  ovate-globose,  glabrous,  5-seeded.  A  native  of  Tuscany; 
flowering  in  spring,  and  ripening  its  fruit  in  autumn.  This  species,  of  which  a 
notice  has  been  sent  us  by  Sr.  G.  Manetti,  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
introduced. 

'*  C.  opiUM  Hook,  et  Am.,  Comp.  to  Bot.  Mag.,  ].  p.  25.  This  species  was 
found  by  Drummond,  near  New  Orleans,  in  1833.  It  is  described  as  having 
oblong,  obtuse,  opaque  leaves,  attenuated  at  the  base,  and  subsinuated ;  ob- 
scurely serrated,  glabrous  above,  and  ferruginous  pubescent  near  the  nerves 
beneath.  The  specimen  found  by  Drummond  was  in  fruit,  and  he  did  not 
see  the  flower.  The  fruit  was  about  the  size  of  that  of  C,  Oxvac^tha,  marked 
in  the  dry  state  with  five  furrows,  alternating  with  the  cells,  and  crowned 
with  the  triangular  segments  of  the  calyx,  Dr.  Hooker  thinks  it  quite  distinct 
firom  any  other  species  that  he  is  acquainted  with." 
849.,  before  App.  iv.,  insert :  — 

**  These  species  of  Cratse^gus  were  all  taken  up,  and  replanted,  in  the 
autumn  of  1836,  and  some  changes  made,  in  consequence  of  which  our 
Synonymes  will  no  longer  apply;  but  those  who  purchased  plants  from  Messrs. 
Lodd^es  previously  to  that  year  may  rely  on  its  correctness.** 
868.,  insert :  — 

«  Genus  XIIL* 


Q 


STRANV^^SA^  Lindl.    The  Stranyjesia.     Unn.  Syst.    Icos&ndria  Di- 

Pentagynia. 

Ideni^kaHom,    LindL  in  Bot  Reg. 
Svnomifme.    Ctrate^gua,  In  part. 

Derivation.    "  Named  after  the  Honourable  WUUam  nonuu  Homer  Fag  Siramgwa^t  F.RS.,  a 
learned  and  Indefatigable  inTeetigator  of  the  flora  of  Europe." 

Gen.  Char.  Calyx  5-toothed.  Petals  5,  concave,  sessile,  spreading,  villous 
at  the  base.  Stamens  20,  spreading.  Ovary  villous,  superior,  5-celled; 
cells  containing  2  ovules.  Firuit  spherical,  enclosed  by  the  calyx,  contain- 
ing the  superior,  5-valved,  hard,  brittle,  dehiscent  capsule.  Seeds  oblong, 
compressea;  testa  cartilaginous;  radicle  exserted. — Everereen  trees,  natives 
of  the  temperate  parts  of  Asia.    Leaves  simple.    Floweni  corymbose. 

^  ±  1.  S.  glaucb'scbms  lAndl.    The  glaucous-Zl^atwef  Stranvaesia. 

Idemjfiealkm.    lindl.  in  Bot  Reg.,  1 1S6& 

jyaoaffWM.    Chita^'nu  gla6c8  WaU.  CaL,  673. 

JSngravimgB.    Bot  Aeg.,  1 19S& ;  and  ova^.  5SZ.  and  56S.,  in  p.  845. 

i^ec,  Char.^  ^c.  Leaves  lanceolate,  coriaceous,  serrated,  pointed  at  the 
base;  midrib  and  nerves  on  the  under  side,  as  well  as  the  young  twigs,  hairy ; 
corymbs  somewhat  woolly ;  pedicels  three  or  four  times  as  long  as  the  bud. 
(Xmd/.)"    For  description,  &c.,  see  that  of  CVatae^s  gla6ca,  p/  844. 

Cotone6ster  (v.)  kunfldra,  871.,  after  the  paragraph  headed  *^Spec,  Char,,  ^c.,** 
insert:  — 
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"  •  C.  (r.)  /.  2  uMfiAra  Fischer.  —  "niere  are  plants  in  the  Horticultural 
Society's  Garden." 
C.  numrauldria.     Page  673.,  after  the  paragraph  headed  "  Derwatimi,"  insert: 

**  St/aonymei.     C.  elllptica   Hurt. ;   Eriobfitrya  elUpdca   Lindl.,   Im. 

Tratu. ;  Jlf^piliu  CttUe  Hort. 
878,  To  the  psnuruih  headed  " Sptc.  Char,  Ifc."  add  :  "  It  bean  numerow 

berries,  wtiich  are  black  when  ripe." 
C.  ke'^tm  Lodd.     There  is  s  plant  bearing  this  name  in  Messrs.  Lodifige^i 
arboretum,  which  appears  to  approach  C.  nummuUria ;  but,  as  we  hare  oerer 
seen  either  flowers  or  fruit,  we  cannot  speak  decidedly. 
Vpna  communu.  Slatittict.  886.,  add  before  "in  Scotland,"  &c.:  "In  York- 

shire,  at  Doncaster,  there  is  sn  old  pear  tree  in  the  garden  belonging 

to  one  of  the  houses  in  the  High  Street,  which,  tradition  taya,  w*s 
uited  by  Charles  I,,  who  in  one  of  his  progresses  dined  at  this  town. 
lough  much  decayed,  it  bears  annuaity  an  abundant  crop  of  smaU 

brown  fruit," 
P.  variotdia.     891.,  add  to  "  Spec.  CAar.,  t^c.:"     " The  young  seedling  plants 

of  this   spedes,  Mr.  Gordon  informs  us,  hsve  thes'  leaTes  cut   like 

those  of  ftataE'gus  Oxjacintha." 
P.  Miciaiuni.    "  There  are  plants  of  this  species  in  the  Horticultural 

Society's  Garden." 
P.  (Maiui)  pmtdJTtSa,     89S.,  in  the  list  of  £ngniv»^i,  dele  the  words  "  and 

the  plate  in  our  Second  Volume." 
Vynu  (Ma^Bi)  dioica.     893.,  add  to  " ^lar.   Char.,   ^e.:"    "Mr,   Gordon 

informs  us  that  there  are  plants  in  the  Hoiticulturat  Society's  Garden." 
Tie  Little  grey  Ermine  Moth.    906.,  after  the  second  paragraph  in  p.  907^ 

"  It  is  B  peculiariQ'  in  the  history  of  this  insect,  that  it  is  not  only  sodd 
in  the  cateq>illar  state  (^.  8463.  a),  but  that  it  retains  its  sociality  during 
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which  had  served  for  the  abode  of  the  caterpillars.  These  webs  are  quitted 
from  time  to  time,  and  new  encampments  established  at  short  distancea 
from  each  other ;  hence,  each  brood  constructs  several  webs  in  the  course  of 
its  caterpillar  state ;  the  reason  of  which  is,  that  the  caterpillars  do  not  quit 
their  webs  to  feed,  hut  only  eat  such  leaves  as  are  enclosed  in   each  web. 
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The  number  of  inhabitants  in  a  colony  varies  from  100  to  200 ;  and,  hence, 
the  more  numerous  the  colony,  the  more  frequently  is  a  change  of  residence 
reauired.  These  webs  consist  of  a  great  number  of  threads,  not  unlike  spider 
webs,  arranged  somewhat  irregularly,  but  sufficiently  loose  to  enable  the  in- 
habitants to  be  seen  throuf;h  the  covering.  The  caterpillars  eat  only  the 
parenchyma  of  the  upper  side  of  the  leaf;  they  also  arrange  their  threads 
longitucunally,  each,  apparently,  having  a  thread  of  its  own,  along  which 
it  moves  either  backwards  or  forwards  without  disturbing  its  neighbours, 
which,  when  in  repose,  are  arranged  side  by  side.  The  larger-sized  nests 
include  several  of  the  smaller  branches  or  twigs  with  their  leaves ;  and  some 
parts  are  of  a  firmer  texture  than  the  rest,  apparently  for  resisting  the  wet. 
When  the  parenchyma  of  the  upper  odes  of^  the  leaves  enclosed  m  the  web 
has  been  consumed,  the  nest  is  abandoned,  and  a  new  one  made,  enclosing 
a  fresh  bunch  of  twigs,  each  of  the  caterpillars  spinning  a  considerable  number 
of  threads ;  and  thus  each  colony  constructs  as  many  as  6  or  8  distinct  webs, 
disfiguring  the  tree,  especially  when,  as  is  often  the  case,  there  are  many 
societies  established  upon  it.  The  leaves,  thus  half-consumed,  wither  up,  as 
well  as  the  young  branches,  for  want  of  support,  and  the  tree  assumes  the 
appearance  of  having  been  entirely  scorched  up  with  fire.  The  caterpillars 
rarely  quit  their  nests ;  bu^  when  alarmed  or  disturbed,  they  endeavour  to 
make  weir  escape  by  spinnmg  a  long  thread,  and  dropping  to  the  ground. 
When  touched^  also,  they  writhe  about  with  great  activity,  and  will  run 
backwards  nearly  as  ^t  as  forwards. 

^  When  full  grown,  about  the  beginning  of  July,  each  caterpillar  encloses 
itself  in  a  long  and  nearly  cylindrical  cocoon  of  white  silk  (Jig.  2464.  d),  of 
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a  leathery  consistence ;  and  these  cocoons  are  arranged  side  by  side  at  one 
end  of  the  nest,  formine  a  mass  not  unlike,  only  considerably  larger  than, 
a  mass  of  ants'  eggs,  as  uie  cocoons  of  the  ant  are  commonly  called.  As  the 
whole  of  a  colony  has  been  reared  firom  one  brood  of  eggs,  it  is  generally  the 
case  that  the  entire  number  commence  the  construction  of  their  cocoons  at 
the  same  time,  and  the  whole  are  generally  completed  in  the  same  day.  In 
this  cocoon,  the  insect  immediately  undergoes  its  change  to  the  chrysalis 
state  (jfig,  2464.  c) ;  and  its  chrysalis,  which  does  not  materially  differ  from 
those  of  other  small  lepidopterous  insects,  is  of  a  shining  chestnut  colour. 
It  differs,  however,  from  the  chrysalides  of  the  leaf-rollers,  in  wanting  the 
transverse  series  of  hooks  with  which  the  abdominal  segments  of  the  latter 
chrysalides  are  furnished ;  and  hence,  when,  at  the  expiration  of  about  20 
days,  the  periect  insect  is  ready  to  come  forth,  bemg  unable  to  work  the 
chrysalis  out  of  the  cocoon,  the  escape  of  the  imago  is  efiected  within  the 
latter,  and  the  moth,  with  its  wings  in  an  unexpandea  state,  makes  its  way 
out  of  one  end  of  the  copoon,  a&r  which  its  wings  soon  spread  to  their  full 
size. 

"  The  perfect  insect  is  shown  at  e  in  Jig.  2464.,  with  its  wings  expanded, 
and  magnified  ;  /  is  the  same,  with  its  wings  closed,  and  of  the  natural  size ; 
and  g,  the  caterpillar,  rather  magnified.  —  J,  01 WT 
P.  (c.)  angutiiJdHa.  909.,  dele  the  (c). 

Additional  Species  ofPyrut  belonging  to  the  ^  McUus.     910. 

*'  P.  ?  Schotti   Ledeb.    There  is  a  plant  in  the  Horticultural  Society's 
Ghurden,  received,  under  this  name,  from  Dr.  Ledebour. 
"  P.  tOpuldcea  Hort.     There  are  plants  in  the  Horticultural    Society's 
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Garden,  the  seeds  of  which  were  received,  under  thb  name,  from  the 

Himalayas." 

P.  A'fia.     Page  910.,  in  the  *'  Varieties^'  after  <'  P.  A.  4  ofigusHfdUa  Undl., 

1.  c,"  insert :  "  P,  A.  longifolia  Hortr 
P.  A.  6  cretica.    910.,  after  "  P.  grse^ca  Hor^.,"  insert :  "  P.  A.  edulis  JJorf., 

Cratae^gus  grae^ca  Hort." 
P.  rivuldrit.    9]  5. 1.  29.,  for  '*  Hoooer's,'*  read  '*  Hooker's ;"  and  add  to  the 
end  of  the  paragraph :  **  Fbints  of  this  species  are  in  the  Horti- 
cultural Society's  Garden,  and  were  raised  from  seeds  sent  home  by 
Doughis." 
P.  americdna,    920.,  add  to  the  list  of  Sytumymei  -  **  P.  canad^sis  HariT 
P.  ^ArbuM,  Statistics.    924. 1.  15.,  dele  *<  In  Shropshire,  at  Kinlet,  it  is  45  ft. 

high." 
924. 1.  19.,  for  "and  is  about  25  ft.  high,"  read  "(see  Jig.  644.  in  p.  922.)" 
P.  spuria.  1. 8.  from  the  bottom,  dele  the  "  ?  "  be- 
fore "  P.  Ambudfolia,**  in  the  list  of  &^ 
wmymes, 
P.  (arbutifdSa)  melanocdrpa.  926.,  add  to  the  list 
of  Stfmmymes  :  "■  3i<^pilu8  capitata  Lodd. ; 
M.   flonbtinda  Lodd. ;   M.  piibens  Lodd. 
Cat.,  1836." 
P  (a.)    m.  2   subpubescem  Lindl.  927.,  after  the 

other  references,  insert :  "  P.  m.  xanthoc&rpa    2465 
Hort." 
P.  grandijd&a.  928.,  add  to  list  of  Engravings,  **  and 

A-  2465." 
P.  ChamcmhpUnu.  928.,  to  "  Spec.  Char.,  fcc.^  after 
"  {Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  637.),"    add  :   "  The 
fiiiit  is  orange-coloured.*'  -^ 

Eriobdirya.     934.,  dele  the  whole  of  the  paragraph  headed  "  E.  elUptica^ 
tne  plant  proving  the  same  as  Cotoneister  nummularia.  (Seep.  2564.) 
KageneckisL  crattegoides.  934.  I.  25.,  add,  after  the  full  stop :  "  The    male 
flowers  are    in  bunches,  and  terminal,  as 
shown  in  j^.  657.;  but  the  female  flowers 
are  solitary.  Fig,  2466.  shows  a  specimen  of 
the  fruit,  which  ripened  in  the  Horticultural 
Society's  Garden  in  tlie  autumn  of  1837." 
To  the  end  of  the  paragraph,  add :  **  There  is 
another  species  of  Kagen^ckki  in  the  Hor- 
ticultural   Society*s    Garden,    with  leaves 
nearly  twice  the  size  of  those  of  JT.  cratse- 
goldes." 
Calycdnthus  Usvigatus.    937.,   1.  8.  from  the  bot- 
tom, for  "  ferox,"  read  "  ferax." 
Cfmiumdnthus  frdgrans.  938.,  add  to    "  Varieties:'* 
"mC.f.^  parmfldrus  Hort. — This,  Mr.  Gordon 
informs  us,  is  a  very  distinct  and  late- 
flowering  variety.  There  are  plants  in  the 
Horticultural  Society's  Garden." 

Gbanata^cea. 

Funica  Grandtum.  Soil,  Situation,  and  Culture,  942. 1.  9.,  af^  full  stop,  insert : 
"  The  double  pomegranate,  grafted  on  the  sinele,  is  a  less  vigorous  tree, 
and  more  proauctive  of  flowers.  If  in  pood  nch  soil,  properly  managed 
and  supplied  with  water,  it  will  oontmue  flowering  for  four  or  five 
months." 

Onaora^cejb. 

F(tc/uiB.  microphylla.  944.,  add  to  the  end  of  the  paragraph  :  "The  berries  are 
very  sweet." 
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F.  excorScala.  Page  045^  add  to  the  end  ofthe  paragraph  ;  "  The  berries  are 
so  Bweet,  that  the  missionaries  have  been  trjing  to  introduce  the  species 
into  Otaheite,  as  a  sugar  plant ;  but  have  been  unable  to  procure  seeds, 
as  in  New  Zealand  the  berries  are  eaten  greedily  by  the  pigs,  as  bood 
as  they  awear." 
"  F.f^em  Dec,,  Linill.  in  Bot.  R^.,n.s.t.  I.  This  is  a  splendid  plant,  a 

natire  of  temperate  regions  of  Mexico,  which  will  probably  prore  half-Wdy." 

i^ILADGLPHA^CEA. 

VhUadilphiu.  954.,  before  §  ii.  insert :  — 

"  P.  Gor^onitUia  Hart,  is  a  kind  received  from  the  banks  of  the  Columbia; 
which  erowB  in  its  native  country  Uke  underwood,  and  dowers  later  than 

After  §  u.,  &c.,  insert :  — 
"  *  6.*  P.  sPEcio^us  Sekrad.  The  ahowy-Jlotoered  Philadelpfaus,  or  Moet 

nd.  DkK.  PbU. ;  Un.  Bot.  Seg.,  I.  £003. 


Spec.  Char.,  Ifc.  Leaves  ovate,  rardy  oval-ovate,  long'pointed,  sharply 
toothed  and  serrated ;  hairy  beneath.  Flowers  temate  and  solitary.  Lobes 
of  the  calyx  very  sharply  minted.  Style  deeply  4-cleft.  Stigmas  longer 
than  the  stamens.  (Sc/muL)  P.  specidsus  is  a  hardy  shrub,  8  ft.  or  10  ft. 
hich,  with  gently  bending  branches,  loaded  with  very  large  and  scentless 
white  flowers.  This  species.  Dr.  Lindley  observes,  though  one  of  the  hand- 
somest of  the  genus,  is  one  of  the  least  common.  There  ate  plants  in  the 
Horticultural  Society's  Oarden." 

P.  grandifidnu.   954.,  dele  the  line  headed  "  Synonyms,"  the  words  "and  our 
j!g.  676.,"  and  the  last  sentence  in  the  paragraph  headed  "  ^c.  Char." 

DeiinA  tcabra.  956.,  Mr.  Gordon  informs  us,  proves  to  be  quite  hardy. 

956,,  add,  after  the  paragraph  headed  "  D,  Branonia : " 
"  D.grandiJIdra  Hort.     There  is  a  plant  bearing  this 

jiame   m   the  Horticultural    Society's  Oarden,  which 

WHS  received  Irom  China." 

JiVRTAYBX. 

EucaUplut  rob&tla.    959.   1.  2„  add  after  parenthesis  ; 
'•fig.  2767.   shows  a  full-grown   tree    of  tUs 
spedes,  growing  near  Port  Jackson." 
959.,  in  the  panuraph  headed  "  E.  omygd&lina,*  for 
"94„'reacr"694." 
Before  the  last  paragraph,  insert :  — 
"  £.  aipina  Hort.     There  is  a  plant  bearing  this  name 
I  the  Norwich  Nurvery,  which   appears   hu*dier  than 


any  other  sp^ies  ofthe  cenus  :  itis  also  of  much  slower 
growth,  and  is  of  a  busny  compact  habit,  sending  out 
hiterals  at  every  joint.     It  is  a  native  of  Mount  WelUng- 


n  Van  IKemen's  Land,  where  the  climate  is  very 

aimilar  to  that  of  England ;  and  the  seeds  of  it  were  sent 

to  England  by  Mr.  James  Backhouse,  about  1634." 

961,,  add  to  the  para^r^h  headed  "Leplomirmtm 
lar^erum .-"  "  This  species  is  called,  in  Van  Die- 
mecrs  Land,  the  hoary  tea  tree;  Irom  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  leaves  having  been  used  aa  a 
substitute  for  tea.  Several  other  kinds  of  Lep- 
tosp&nnun  are  designated  tea  trees,  from  the 
same  cause;  such  as  L.  bacckta,  the  smooth,  (w 
berr^-bearing,  tea  tree ;  L.  flexudcum,  the  forest 
tea  tree;  L.  gtsndifldrum  Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.,  t.  514.,  &c.  They  are  all 
beautihil  myrtleJike  evei^reen  plants,  which  would  probably  prove 
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bardj,  or  *cry  oearl;  bo,  in  this  country ;  and  have  all  showy  wbite 
flowen,  with  the  exception  of  L.  stellacun,  the  Bowera  of  which  are 

"  £.  aeopiriuin  Fortt^  Jacktdaia  jcopkm  Curm,  and  our  Jh.  2US.,  tit 
Brtmm  Tree,  or  Dogwood  Tree,  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  i«  also  a  natiTe 
of  New  Zealand,  where  it  was  employed  for  tea  by  Captain  Cook  and  hit 
crew;  whence  its  common  name  of  the  New  Zealand  tea  plant.  (SeeCmnp.  la 
Bot.  Mag.,]i.  p.  70.  2*8.)" 


Myriuj  ctmmunk  L.,  page  963.,  the  common  Myrtle,  and  our  J^f-  8469,  8470. 
To  the  first  paragraph,  add ;  "  The  garden  of  Sir  Walter  Kdeigh,  now 
the  propeKv  of  Colonel  Fount,  runs  along  the  endent  city  wall  of 
Voughu,  wnich  b  covered  to  the  top  hy  flowering  myrtles  of  the  most 
luxuriant  growth." 


Sedum  pajw^dAnn.  065.,  add,  after  the  relerencea  :  "and  our^.  2471." 
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Page  967.,  add  before  Chap.  LIV. 

"CHAP.  LIII." 


ReaatnunA  h^periiiidet  Willd. 
Spec.,  2.  p.  1260.,  Bot.  Keg.,  L 
m5.,  and  our  figi.  2Vi2  and  2473.; 
/Hypericum  altemtfolium  LiAiU; 
baa  fleshy  leaves,  lomewhat  lan- 
ceolate, flat,  rather  remote.  A 
shrub  from  1  ft.  to  2  ft.  high,  a  na-  , 
tive  of  Syria,  in  arid  places ;  intro-  \j 
duced  in  1800,  and  producing  >U 
roae-coloured  flowers   from  June  oA-ra 

to  October.  **'^ 

R.  verinkvlAta  Linn.  Spec.  754.,  has  the  leaves  subulate,  aemiterete,  imbn- 
cated,  and  crowded  on  the  branches.  It  is  an  elegaut  little  shrub,  a  native 
of  Sicily,  Barbary.  and  Egypt,  on  the  sea  abore.  Flowers  white  or  pdc 
red.  Introduced  in  1628.  The  leaves  of  both  spedeeare  dotted,  and  exude 
globules  of  a  saline  alkali." 

Cacta'cb*. 
Op&HUa  tn^arit.  0fl7.,  after  the 
references  add:  "  and  our 
&.  2474."  Add  to  the  end 
of  the  paragraph  ;  "  The 
fungi  found  on  it  are ; 
Sphte'ria  TSiruc  Spreng., 
and  8,  Oicti  Schwein. — 
M.  J.  B." 


Oi)ossula'cb£. 
Rlbes.     968..  end  of  paragraph  beaded  "  Deier^lion,"  introduce :  — 

"  Fungi,  These  are ;  Polyporus  Rlbii  Schum.,  Cenanglum  B&ii  Pr. ;  C. 
repindum  Pr.,  on  R.  petiB'um ;  Sphagna  strumaia  P>.,  S.  vestlta  Ft.,  S. 
Ribi*  Tode,  8.  uberifcrmis  Fr.,  S.  Grossulanee  f  r,  and  S.riKcolaJ^,,  on  leaves; 
Cytispora  Riiit  Ehr„  Dolhldea  ribetia  Fr„  Didym6^ponim  truncatum  Corda, 
Uredo  Ribeai  Lk.  sub  (kem.,  .Scfdium  UrossuliLiise  nee.,  Pucctoia  fliMf  Dec. 
— Jtf.  J.  3." 

R,  lac&rtTV.  976.,  dele  the  last  sentence,  boning  "Sir  W.  J.  Hooker," &c. 
H.  nmUifionim  Kit.  980.,  to  the  list  of  St/nonytna,  add :  "  H.  Eiitifdliuin  Horl." 
981.,  R.  proilrAfam,  its  variety,  and  R.  irimojum,  Mr.  Oordon  infarma  us. 
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have  their  fruit  black,  instead  of  red.    In  the  latter,  in  the  list  of  £«- 

^rawiigr,,  for  "  our^.  731.,"  read  «  our ^.  732." 
'R.rigetii,  Page  982.,  dele  entirely;  it  being  the  same  as  i2.fl6ridumgrandifl6rum. 
R.  punctdiutn.    The  fruit,  Mr.  Gordon  informs  us,  b  black,  not  red.    A  spe- 
cimen (Jig.  2475.)  has  been  sent  us,  from  Mr.  Pope  of  the  Handsworth 

[Nursery,  near  Birmingham,  of  a  Ribes  which  stronely  resembles  £. 

punctktum.     It  is  an  evergreen,  with  small  yellow  flowers,  and  very 

s  weet'^cen  ted .' ' 
ILJloridum.  986.,  to  the  «*  Varietiet**  after  •*  R.  («.)/.  2  grandijUhrum  Hort.,**  add : 

"E.  rigens  Michx,  FL  Bor.  Amer.,  i.  p.  110.,  Pttrth  Fl.  Amer.  Sept. 

i.  p.  136."    R.  mebriant  and  R.  cereum  have  their  fruit  amber-coloured, 

not  black. 
R.  viicosiuimum,  987.,  to  the  list  of  Engravings^  add :  **  and  our  Jig.  738.** 
R.  (a.)Jidvum.  990.,  to  the  list  of  Engravings^  add :  "  and  our^.  2476." 
991.,  m  Mr.  Gordon's  list,  to  -R.  mumfl^m;*  add:    «*  syn.  wtifolium." 

R.  punctdlum.  syn.,  for  ^  prostratum,"  read  **  glandul6sum." 

To  "  R.  irifldrum,"  add  :  «  var.  R.  /.  majus.*' 
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EscaUonvBL.  694.,  add,  after  "  E.  pulverulenta  .- "  — 

**  E.  glandulosa  Hort.  There  are  plants  of  this  spe* 
cies  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  which  have 
flowered  there." 

**£.  iUmka  Presl,  Lindl.  in  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1900.,  and 
our^.  2477.,  has  the  leaves  oblong,  lanceolate,  serru- 
late, clammy  or  varnished  ^whence  the  name) ;  and  co- 
rymbs 3-flowered,  racemose.  (Xtnd/.)  This  is  an  evergreen 
bushy  shrub,  covered  all  over  with  a  clammy  varnish ; 
emitting  an  odour,  according  to  Dr.  Lindley,  like  melilot 
or  fenugreek;  but,  according  to  others,  like  that  of  swine. 
The  flowers  are  in  terminal  racemes,  and  are  of  a  greenish 
white.  The  plant  is  a  native  of  the  mountains  of  Chili ; 
but  it  appears  the  hardiest  of  all  the  species  of  Escalldnia 
in  British  gardens." 

jSaxifra^oba. 

Hydr&ngea.  994.,  add  to  the  paragraph  headed  **  Gen,  Char,y  ^c."  **  Sphse^ria 
sphaerocephala  Schwein.  is  found  on  the  leaves." 

UMBELLA^CBiE. 

'Rupleurum  fruJ&cbium.  997.,  to  the  '*  EngravingSy*  add,  "  and 
our  Jig.  2478." 

Uedera  Helix.  Varieties.  1000.,  before  '<  The  Varieties  in  British 
Gardens f^*  add :  *^  A  varietv  with  white  berries  is  mentioned 
bv  Theophrastus,  Pliny,  Virsil,  and  Dioscorides.  Pliny 
also  speaks  of  a  kind  which  ne  calls  *  pallentes  hederse,' 
which  Melmoth  supposes  to  be  the  silver-striped." 

1006. 1.  17.  from  the  bottom,  before  *  Plants,"  insert:  **  The 
following  fungi  are  found  on  the  ivy:—  SphseVia  sind- 
pica  J^.,  S.  microsc6pica  Fr.,  8.  Mougedttt  Fr. ;  S.  tri- 
chella  Fr.f  on  the  leaves,  and  also  on  those  of  tJbe 
willow;  8.  Hidera  Sow.,  8.  Aedene'cola  FV.,  andDo- 
thldea  Hiderx  Fr.,  on  the  leaves;  Phdma  H6dered 
Besm.—M.  J.  -B." 

jETaM  AMELID  A^  CEiE. 

HamameUs  vkrginica.   1007.  1.  4.   from  the  bottom,  after  full  stop,  insert: 
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"  Both  Kxe*  are  id  the  TwickcDham  Botanic  Oarden.  The 
male  plant  somelinies  ihowa  a  few  female  floners ;  but  no  male 
flowers  have  been  obaerved  on  the  female  plant.  The  male  blossoms 
appear  in  October,  and  continue  through  the  winter;  and  the  female 
dowers  begin  to  open  about  November,  and  are  very  ornamental." 
Co  una' CSX. 
Cdrniif.PBge  lOlO.line  IB.,after"204."inBert:"Thefollowingrungi  are  found 
on  plants  of  this  genus: — OaC.R6rida  are  :  PeiizardBeo-i\baSckuiem., 
Tremella  vlrens  Schuieia. ;  Spba'ria  nidulsns  Schtaem.,  also  on  some 
American  species.  On  the  common  cornel  are  :  Spbee^  coronSta 
Hi^m^  also  on  the  hawthorn ;  S.  mammillUa  Fr.,  also  on  the  buck- 
thorn ;  8.  C6nx  Mont.,  S.  eornkola  Fr.,  and  fr^siphe  tdrtilis  Lk., 
on  the  leaves;  Hjst^um  CVmiJT.ef  5.,  on  Cdrausalba^-Jf.  J.B." 

LORANTBA^CES. 

YUcwa,   1088.  I.  8.,  add  to  the  end  of  the  paiagr^h:    "  It  is   generally 
supposed  not  to  be  now  found  on  the  oak ;  but,  in  March,  1837,  a 
specimen  was  sent  to  us  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Eaatnor  Castle, 
near  Hereford,  by  Hr.  D.  Beaton,  then  gardener  at  Haffield.     The 
mistletoe  was  of  very  vigorous  growth  ;  and  Mr.  Beaton  informed  us 
that  there  were  several  other  plants  of  it  on  the  some  tree,  one  of 
which  is  of  very  great  age,  and  forms  a  bush  nearly  5  ft.  in  diameter. 
It  has  also  been  seen  on  the  oak,  and  in  great  abundance  on  the 
willow,  near  Ledbury." 
10S5.,  for  the  paragraph  beginning  "  The  propagation  of  the  mistletoe,"  &c., 
substitute :  — 
"  Mr.  MoBB,  a  nurseryman  at  Malvern,  near  Worcester,  has  invented  an 
excellent  plan  of  propagating  the  mistletoe,  by  engrafUng  it  standard  high, 
on  youngapple  and  pear  trees  in  his  nursery,     llieneit  best  stocks  are  strong- 
growing  poplars  anj  willows.    The  grafts  should  be  put  in  the  first  or  second 
week  in  May ;  and  they  should  never  be  lower  than  5  ft.  from  the  ground, 
or  higher  than  10  ft.     The  mode  of  performing  the  operation  is  very  simple : 
where  the  graft  is  not  more  than  tin.  in  diameter,  an  incision  is  made  in  the 
baii,  into  which  a  thin  slice  of  muttetoeis  inserted,  having  a  bud  and  aleaf 
at  the  end.    In  grafting  longer  pieces,  a  notch  should  be  cut  out  of  the 
branch ;  the  incision  made  below  the  notch,  and  a  shoulder  left  on  the  graft 
to  rest  on  the  notch,  in  the  manner  of  crown-grafting.     It  must  be  observed, 
diat  the  spaces  between  the  joints  will 
notdoforgrafting;  there  must  bea  joint 
let  into  the  bark  of  the  stock.     About 
the  middle  of  Ma;  is  the  beat  time  for 
budding;  and  the  operation  differs  in 
retuning  a  heel  of  wood  below  the  bud, 
for  insertion,  {Gard.  Mag.,  xiii.  806. 
285.)  Theonlyfunguafbundon  themia- 
tletoe  is  SphnVia  atrovirens  if.  et  S." 
A(icul>a.    10S6.,  to  the  list  of  Engra- 
vittg'"    add ;    "  and   our   Sg.  d 
2*79." 
1086.,  after  «  App.  I."  &c,  for  "  L. 
etaropiB'^ui,     read    "  Loriaihia 

Add  to  paragraph  headed  "  Variout . 
other  ^edet;"  "In  the  extreme 
south-west  of  Australia,  at 
King  George's  Sound,  occurs 

a  similar  exception  to  the  almost  universal  law  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  that  truly  parasitical  genera  are  incapable  of  growing  in 
the  earth.     On  all  tbe  coasts  of  Australia,  the  Lorinthus  is  found 
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growing  sparingiy,  like  the  mistletoe,  upon  the  branches  of  Eucalyp- 
tus, Ganarina,  Acacia,  and  MelsJeiica ;  but  in  King  George's  Sound 
a  terrestrial  species  occurs,  forming  a  small  tree  15  ft.  high.  {Penny 
Cychp,,  vol.  in.  p.  124.)*' 

Caprifolia^ce/£. 
Sambucut.  Page  1027.,  add  to  the  paragraph  headed  *'Gen.  Char.,  ^e.  .'*  •*  The 
fungi  on  plants  of  this  genus  are :  Peziza  dipula  var.  Holnuk^  Ce- 
n^ngium  acutum  Fr.,  Exidia  auricula  Judse  ^r.,  SphaeVia  spiculosa 
Pert.,  8.  floccdsa  Fr.,  8.  pulicaris  Fr.,  8.  surculi  JV. ;  8.  hnta  2^., 
on  iSunbijcus  racemdsa;  8.  patula  Fr,,  Dothldea  jSambiici  Fr,,  Uys- 
terium  iSismbi^ci  Schwem,^M,  J,  B" 
\ibiamum,     1032.,    after  the  paragraph  beaded  "  DescripUon,  ^c,,**  add  : 
**  The  fungi  on  plants  of^this  genus  are :  8phse^ria  prorompens  Walk,, 
on  r.  CXpiBus ;  8.  ftiabitis  Pen,,  and  8.  Fibumi  Schwem,,  on  F.pruni- 
fdlium;  Ceningium  Fibumi  Fr.,  on  some   American  species;   Puc- 
dnifl  Linkti  Klotzch.  —  M.  J.  A" 
V.  Usvigatum,  1035.,  add  to  the  ^Synonymet :"  "  V.  caroliniknum  Hort^* 
V.  Lanthna,     Farieties,     1036.   **  T.  L.2  grandifbUa.     This,   Mr.  Gordon 

thinks,  is  the  same  as  V,  lantanoMes. 
V.  cotn^olium,     1037.,  between  "  Identification^^  and  **  Engravings,^  insert : 
*•  Synonyme.     V,  MuUdha  Ham.  in  D.  Don.  Prod.  Fl.  Nep.,  p.  141." 
1038.,  dele  the  paragraph  headed  '•  V.  MuUiha." 
V.  OTpviut.     1040.,  add  to  «  Varieiiet:"  — 

"  •  V.  O.  4  n^  Hort.  —  A  very  distinct  little  plant,  not  more  than  6  in. 
or  8.  in.  hi^.     Iliere  are  plants  in  the  Horti-  ^  -     - 

cultural  Society's  Garden,  and  in  the  Hammersmith 
Nursery." 

Lomcertu  1043. 1.  14.,  before  "  Price,"  in- 
sert :  **  The  funri  on  this  genus  are : 
Pol/ponis  LonicerceWdnm.jPeziza 
barbata  Kz,,  P,  Lonlceror  A.  et  8., 
T^mpanis  Lonicer<p  Moug.,  Sphae^- 
ria  umbilicata  Pen,,  8.  Xylostei 
FV,,  8.  cingul^ta  Moni.,  8.  Lonf- 
cer^p  8ow.,  Dothidea  Xyl6stei  Pr,, 
Lasidbotrys  Lonicer^i?  Kz.,iE£idium 
Peridfmeni  Dec,  and  M.  xyloste- 
2«0  ktum  Lk,^M.  J,  A- 

L.  parvifidra.  1046.,  add  to  the  list  of  Engravings  :  "figs.  2480  **  and  2481." 
L.  sempervirens.  Varieties,  1049.  L,  s,  2  major.    Add,  af)«r^  Schmidt  Baum., 

t.  104. :"  ••  and  our^.  807." 
1050.,  before  the  paragraph  headed 
"  L,  pUdsa,"  insert :  — 
"L,  hispidula,  Capriii^lium  hispi- 
dulum  DougL,  and  our^.  2483.,  is  a 
native  of  the  west  coast  of  North 
America,  and  was  sent  home  by 
Douglas  in  1827  There  are  plants 
in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Gar- 
den." 

L.longifidra.  1051.,  add  to  list  of  En- 
gravings: "  and  our  jfe.  2482." 
1055.,  before  the  "  Hardy  ^ecies  not 
yet  introduced^*  insert : — 
"  L.   montdna  Hort.     There  is  a 
plant  under  this  name  in  the  Hor- 
ticultural  Society's  Garden." 
Symphoricdrpos  racembsus.  1058.,  add  "  Sclerotium  concavum  Dcsm.  is  found 
on  the  berries." 
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"  Sphae'ria  C^haUothi 


Kubia'cbx. 

Ctphalditihia.  Pa^e  1061.,  add  to  ■*  Gen.  Char., 

Sclnvem.  a  found  on  the  leaves." 
1068.,  add  to  the  Hatf-kardy  Flanlt  belonging  to  the  Order  RiMaceis  :  — 

"lucilMa  gratUtimo  Sweet  Brit.  Fl.-Oard.,  1. 145.;  CinchduagratiMima  Wait. 
in  m.  Ind.,  2.  p.  154.  i  Muua^nda  Lucilia  Ham.  MS.,  D.  Don  Prod.  FI. 
Nep. ;  LucuU  Swa,  ^epaleie ;  and  our  ^fig,  24^. ;  is  a  shnih,  or  small  tree, 
mtn   opposite,   dotted,  and  slightly  pubeseeut  branches;   leaves   opposite. 
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acuminated,  paler  green   on  the  under  side,   the 
and  covered  with  a   short  villous  down, 
with  a  little  bunch  of  down  in  the  axils  of 
each.      Flowers   duposed    in   a   terminal 
cyme;  large,    showy,  of  a  beautiful  pink 
or  light  rose  colour,  and   delightfully  fr^ 
grant.   Calyx  of  5  linear  sepals,  seated  on  a 
short   ca*owa   which   terminates    the    ova- 
rium,  and  dropping  off  Portly  after  the 
expansion  of  the  flowers.     Corolla  fiinnel-  « 
shaped,  the    limb  divided  iato  5    lobes; 
atamens  5,  inserted  in  the  throat ;  ovaries 
eligfatly  top-shaped,   fleshy,   covered    with    I 
a  vtUous   down,  2-celled.     As  this   plant   | 
was  found  by  Dr,  Waltich  growing  o 
posed  hills  in  Nepal  and  Klhet,  blossoming 
all    the    year,  there  is  no   doubt  that   it  c-f^^v^ 
would  stand  on  a  conservative  wall,  with  ^I^^^A 
very    little  protection    during    frost.      It 
was  rused  at  Asbridge,  from  Hepti  seed, 
in  1816,  and  is  kept  there  in  a  green- 
house, inloam  and  peat,  blossoming  frMii 
October  to  the  end  of  January,    b  roots  fr«dyfrom  cuttings  taken  off  at 
joint,  and  is  frequent  in  coUectionB." 

CoHPO^ITf. 

Artemim.     1008..  add  h 

headed  "  Deicriplioa:    "  ^redo 
Antxaitiit  U.is  soDietiinea  found 
on  the  leaves." 
Cu^cttoDR.    1074.  1.  3.,    for    "  our  ^. 

868.,"  read   "  ourj%.  858." 
P^artrum.  1074.1, 16.  for  **  863,,"  read 
"  859. ; "   and  add,    "  and  fig 
8485." 
I.  20.  Introduce  as  a  paragrtqih 
"  lifnthmm  mrngent  Hort.,  and  our 
j^.  9466.      There  are   plants   in   the 
Cfielsea  Garden   quite  shrubby,   and 
8485  with  a  very  strong  ecent ;  and  there  is 

in   the  Horticultural   Socle^'s  Garden   a  plant  of  A.   Mai 
■halltdna  quite  shnibby,  and  verr  distinct." 
Eriocepitdiu  t^ima.    1074.,alter  "£a(.  JUog.,  t.  893.,"  add 
"and  our ;fe.  2487." 


Slenaalkera  ptni/Sfio.  1075.,  aftei 
"and  our ^.8488." 


Epackida^ea. 

Bot.  Reg., 
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ErtM.  Page  1079. line  18.,aflef  full  stop,inBert:"'niefoHowiiigfuiiri  are ibaml 
on  planu  of  this  genus :  Pezizs  erioldmft  JV.,  Cenan^um  fries  F^. ; 
SpDce^ria  obtur&ta  FV.,  on  the  leaves;  S.  frlca  Fr,,  Antenn&ria  eri- 
c&hU"  Li.— if.  J.  Br 

'E.TitTabx.  VarUtiei.  10T9.E.  T.  4  Jfociaitoa.    Addtotheead  oTthepen' 

grtf  h,  omittiiig  the  full  stop :  "  and  ia,  periiaps,  a  hybrid  between  theae 

species.      The  same  plant,  or  one  very  like  it,  was  found  by  U.  C 

Watson,  on  the  Downs,  near  Truro." 

**  E.  MackaH  was  found  by  Haceallen,  a  schoolboy  and  the  son  of  the  inii> 

keeper  at  Roundstone,  Cunnemara,  about  the  same  time  that  Mr.  Mackay 

detected  the  E,  mediteninea,  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  in  18S9.    (Comp. 

Sot.  Mag.,  i.  p.  I69.J" 

E.  arbdrea.  1080.,  add  to  "  Sp?c  Oar.,  ifc. :"  "  It  is  found  on  Mount  Etna, 
at  3600  ft. ;  fwdm  the  Canaries,  as  high  as  420011.  {Ccnap.  BU.  M^^ 
i.  p.  51.) 

E.diuini.      lOBS.  1.3.,  add,  after  fiill  stop :  "  and  of  DoraetaUre." 

CMuna  vuloaTu.  1085.  1.5., after"  sea,"  andomittinefiillstc^iadd :  "  though, 
in  England,  it  is  not  found  so  bi^  as  2500  R." 

1 105.,  to  the  end  of  the  directions  for  the  culture  of  Cape  heaths,  add : 
"  Two  diirds  of  the  Encx  at  the  Cape,  Mr.  Anderson  observes,  are 
either  in,  or  on  the  margin  of,  small  rivulets  blling  from  the  Table 
Mountaina;  which  proves  that  they  require  a  good  deal  of  moisture 
to  their  roots,  though  it  rots  the  atem.  He  adds  that  the  best  way 
to  keep  heaths  in  England  ia,  in  a  pit  made  of  turf,  without  fire,  but 
covert  with  skeleton  lights,  meta,  fema,  or  reeds.  When  caught 
by  the  frost  in  a  green-house,  the  treatment  he  recommends  is,  to  light 
the  fires,  bdA,  as  soon  as  the  warmth  begins  to  take  e&ct,  to  sprinkle 
the  plants  all  over  with  the  svringe." 

AndrSmedA.  1 106,,  add  to  "  Spec.  Char.,  4-c. .-"  "  The  following  fiingi  are  found 
on  this  apecies : — T/mpanis  Andr<5medi«  Fr.,  Cen&ngium  Andr^me^fe 
Fr.;  Rhytlama  Andrdmedic  Fr.,  on  leaves ;  R.  decolorans  Ft.,  on  leaves 
of  A.  ^Ostriua  Schtvdn.,  Phacidium  Andr6medfE  Fr. — M.  J.  B." 

Cattiope.   1 107.,  after  "  DeTmaHon,"  add ; — 
"  Ftatp.  H^erium  orbiculkre  Ehr.,  and  H.  giidle  Ehr.,  on  leaves  of  Cas- 

slope  lycopodioides  Fand   tetragdna ;  H.  gridle  Ehr.,  with  the  former,  OD 

C.  lycopooioJdes.— Af .  J.  B." 

Lt/ma^  1 109.,  after  "  Detrriptiim,"  add  :  "  Hfdautn  oUvfkceum  Sdvmti,  u 
found  on  L.  arbdrea;  and  Exfdia  redsa  J^.  on  that  and  the  other 
species,  though  it  ia  by  do  means  peculiar  to  the  genus." 

L,  tnargmita.     1110.,  add  to  Exgracingi:  "taii^g.  Sw)9." 

L.  mariaaa.  1111,,  add  to  the  Variety, 'Z.  m.  8  obKiiga:  "and  ourjfe. 
8490." 

L.ratxmdta.  1  III.,  add  to  list  of  £>%nn»i£(.- "and  our^,  2491." 
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A'rfttiAu  tTnnfo.  Page  1117.,  add:  "  DenwKwn.  The  ipecific  name  i« 
taid  to  be  derived  from  tima,  one,  and  etlo,  I  eat ;  meaiung  that  those 
wbo  U«te  the  fruit  will  find  one  enough." 

A.hdbrida.  1 1 19.,  odd  to  list  of  Emrratmgi;  "  and  thU  tree  in  our  Volume 
of  Plate.,"  ^       * 

A.  Andrdcine.  1  ISO.,  add  to  list  of  Engramngi :  "  our  J!g.  249S.''  I.  £5.,  dele 

Slatatiei.  1121.,  after  "  There  U  a  tree  of  this  Bpedes  in  the  Edinburgh 
New  Botanic  Garden,  which  was  removed  thither  from  the  old  ^rden 
in  18£2,when  it  waa  13  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk    10^  in.  in  diameter 


at  1ft.  from  the  ground;"  add;  "This  tree,  in  September,  1836, 
WM  19  ft.  huh,  and  the  diameter  of  the  branches  trom  east  to 
west  was  23  ft.  (See^.  2493.)  The  age  of  this  tree  is  not  known, 
but  it  is  supposed  to  be  between  SO  and  40  years." 

1 182.,  before  App.  i.,  introduce : — 
"  A.    ipeddia,   and   another  species  without  ■   name,  have   been   raised 

in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  from  Mexican  seeds.    They  have 

also  a  species  named  A.  nepaleruu," 

Arciotldphyiat    ITva-irii.    1123.,  add   to   "  Spec.  Char.,  S/c.:"  "  Sphfe'ria 
inbutlcola  Sow.  and  S.  ,4'rtiuti  Fr.  are  found  on  this  plant." 
"  %,  Varieft/.  A.  u.  2  auttriaca  Lodd.  is  somewhat  larger  than  the  species." 

PemitCua  mucnmata.     1124.,  transfer  the  cut  and  reference  to  P.  pilosa. 

GauU/KTM  Sbillon.  1126.  1.  24.,  dele  the  full  stop,  and  substitute:";  the 
natives  make  this  fruit  into  a  kind  of  bread,  which  forms  a  great  part  of 
theirwinterstore.Bndsomeofwhicbwasbroughtto  England  by  Douglas." 

Epiga'a  repent.     1127.,  add: — 

"(.£.  r.  Tuinc&nda   Sweet  Brit.  I^.-Oard.,  2.   ser.  t.  384.  —  This  new 
andverybcautiful  variety  was  raised  by  Mr.  John  Milne,  of  the  Albion 
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Bosd  Nunerj,  Stoke  Newington.    The  flower*  ue  conndenblj 
larger  than  those  of  the  species,  and  of  a  rich  pmk.    It  is  an  afaun* 
danc  flowcrer  and  quite  hardy. 
^iododendroa.    Page  1 130^  a6er  the  Erst  paraeraph,  add :  **  7%efimgi  found 

on  this  genus  are:  Rh^tfama  Ahododfoori  ^^  on  R.  camtschiticum ; 

IKdJtnium  cnisticeuin  Fr.,  Uredo  fihodod&idri  Dec. — At.  J.  B." 
Kp6ntiam.   Varietiei.  Rp.  6  azaleiUda.  nSL.add:"  This  Tariety  was  ob. 

tuned  from  an  accidental  impregnation  of  an  azalea  with  S.  p6nticuni, 

in  the  Mile  End  Nurserj.     Hean«  Chandler  have  a  vaiietj  obtained 

hi  the  Beme  manner,  winch  the;  call  S.  p.  Mgrana." 
R.   mdximum.     Farietiet, 

1134^,  after  "  R. 

tkAji.   3    i^bridma 

Hook.Bot.  Hag., 

t.  3454^"  insert: 


"  and  our  Jig. 
2494."  Add  to 
the  end  of  ^epa- 
ragraph:  "  The 
Hwh  Clare  hy- 
brids have  been  all  raised  from  the  seed  of  this  species  impreg- 
nated with  the  pollen  of  £.  Bibdreum." 

R.  FUrMi.     1135.   There  are  plants  in  the  HorticultuiBl  Sodety's  Oardoi, 
under  the  name  of  A.  maximum  tillnim. 

ItpundaiBM.  1136.,  list  ot  Engraimgi,  for  "  our  £p.  935.,"  read  "  our  ib. 
2495." 

Tl.p.2mijut.  1137.,  odd:  "and  our^.  935." 

B.  nud^rum.    Varietiei,  1 141.,  R.  n.  2  ritilatu,  add :  "^  our  J%.  2496.* 

R.  vitcdiiait.  Variefiei  and  Hybridi  m  Loddigei't  Cata- 
logue fir  1836.  1143.,  to  -  17  Cartdnio,"  add  : 
"  and  our Jfe.  2497." 

1144.1.  3.,  for  "  73  minikta,"  read  "73  m6nica." 

'R.'BAoddra.  1145.,  in  the  list  of  Er^gratitigi,  for  "our 
fg.  951.,"  read  "  our  &.  2498." 

jr^Ania.  1151.,  to  par^^aph  headed  " Deicription,"  add: 
"  Hystirium  KAlmitg  Schwdn.  is  found  an  plants  of 
this  genus." 

Menxieaa.  if.  ghbulirit.  1153.,  add,  after  the  list  of 
Synonymet:  "  Engnamg.  Ova  fig,  2499." 

Jxiiea  pTCCKmbeni,  I1M.,  to  the  Ust  of  Engramagi, 
add  to  "  our  fig.  964. :"  "  from  Lodd,  Bot.  Cab,, 
and  fig,  2500.  from  the  N.  Du  Ham." 

LeJun.  ll55.,addto"fltfiiTip(ion,-"  "  On  these  plants  are  found :  PedaiAK 
A.  el  S.,  Pbacidium  Ledi  ScAuian.,  ByitMum  Ledi  Fr.,  H.  sphKrioldes 
A.  el  S.,  and  Urido  ZSdi  A.  el  S.,  on  the  leaves,— Af.  J.  B." 

\acdmmn.  1156.,  after  "  iJcJcrtption,"  add :  — 

Funm.     On  V.  Kitia  idai's ;  SphaiVia  Facctnii  Sow.,   8.  eytiroorea  Fr.,  8. 

Btemmatea  n-..  Doth  fdea  Ui  titans  i^V.,  Phscldium  faccinii  A.,  P.  leptideuu 

Fr.,  Hysteriuni  melaleilcum  Fr.,  Helmiothospdrium  Focclnii  Ft.,  all  but  the 
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Bret  and  latt  on  learea.  On  other  spedes :  Sphte^ 
conKfrta  Fr,,  on  the  leaves  of  V,  uligiDoaum;  Rhytfsma 
Tacdnii  Fi-.,  od  leaves  of  7.  frondAsum;  Hytthdum  de> 
c^nerans  Ft.,  on  twigs  of  V.  uligindauca  ;  U.  macule 
Ft.,  Did/mium  meldnopu*  Ft.,  Stemonltia  aicvridldea 
SommcT.  (but  on  other  plants),  fr^sipbe  MTTtflli  JV., 
and  Utedo  Facdnidnitn  Dec.,  on  the  leaves. — M,  J.  B." 
Vocdntum  gntndifldrmit.    Page   I16S.,    add  to  the  list 

otEttgrmmgt:  "andjns.  2501.  from  Watson." 
V.  pai£/9iwn.    1 164.,  add  to  list  of  Engram^i :  "ft^. 

2502.  is  from  a  specimen  of  this  (pedes  grown  m 

the  Hammersmith  Nursery." 
A^cdccw.  1168.,  add  to  "  i>«nipfK>R ;"  "  Sphie^  dn> 

cinnata  ^.,PhacIdiiiiii  Oxycdccos  ^.,on'leaves  ; 

Hvsterium     Oxvcdccos    Fr,,    on  the  leaves. — 

M.  J.  B." 
Sa^-Aardy  UgneDtu   ^rcict  ofEricdeea.      1173.,   add 

to  these:  — 
"OpiiiA  Toctmdia  V.  Da   Ham.,  I.  p.   SIfi.  t.   46., 
and  our  ^.  2503.;  C.  racemifldra  >Z.i    C.  carolini&na 
Midx.,  Panh,  Bol.  Mag.  t.  8150.;  Andr6meda  plumftta  MS8 

Manh.  Cat.  Arb.,  p.  13.  ;  Ttea   carotinitkna  L'Hirit.  Serl.  Ang.;  I.  CyAWa 
Swl. ;  I.  ncemiflora  Lam.  Hort.     A  tree   15  ft.  or  80  h.  hi^,  with  a  stiwght 


tnmk,  and  bushy  heed.  The  Sowers  are  white,  and  hai^  in  bunehes  of 
long  pendent  racemes.  The  capsules  when  ripe  are  of  a  greyish  brown. 
It  flowers  in  the  middle  of  summer,  and  retains  its  blossoms  a  month  or  six 
weeks,  but  the  seeds  are  rarely  ripened  in  Europe.     It  is  a  native  of  Brazil, 


(■ 
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Fnd., 


X 


Page  1191.,  before  Chap.  LXXIII.  btert :  — 

If  ^ricdna  Lin.  Spec.,  285.;  M,  glabra  Garrtx. 
282;  Fiti»   idie'a   wthi6pica  Ccmm.  Hurt., 
i.  1S3.  t.   164.;   £ujiub   Bfric^na 
i%<i.  Pijrf-.  '■  80.  f.  5.,  ana  our 
Jig.  2501.      Flowers    axiilary,  ia 
tlu-eea,  od    short   peduDcles.  Co- 
^  roUa  pale,  nuged  witfa  testaceous 
C  dots,  ciliate,  closed.     Stamens 
p  posite  to,  aod  not  alternate  w 
the  segments  of  the  corolla.     Stig- 
ma pencil-flbaped.      Berrj  of  the 
■ame  form  and  shape  as   that  of 
^  irva-6rsi,  blue.     Nucleus  of  the 
^  f  same  shape.     Seeds  6,  placed  be- 
yond the  receptacle,  in  a  ring ;  only 
two  ripening.   Leaves  elliptic,  scute.    Flowers 
.  {Marl.  M,U.)   A  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  8505 

Hope,introduced  in  1681.  A  plant  has  stood  at  Bsfi- 
water  for  several  years,  with  ? mj  slight  protectioD. 
Hanglflla  JAUrritlna  Peri.,  Bot.  Mag.,t.  lase.; 
Sider6xyloD  mite  L. ;  Jf/rsine  mltis  Spr. ;  and  our 
Jig.  S505. ;  is  an  evetgreen  low  tree,  a  native  of  ibe 
uipe  of  Good  Hope. 

BiMic£a     \i/cniiUi.  1103.,  add    to  the   list   of   £»- 
granngt .- "   "  and  Jig.  SS06.,  of  the    natunl 

I IM.,  add  to  paragraph  headed  "  fi. 
aaikifiBa,"  omitting  the  full 
stop;"  as  shown  in^.  2507." 

Dioipjimt.  1194.  add  to  "li^.C&ir., 
^.:""T^efimgiaKi  Sphsi'ria 
Z>ioap>ri  Schuiem.,  Dothfdea 
ortncuUta  JiV.,  and  D.  Du»- 
p^ri  Fr,,  on  the  leaves  of  2). 
virginiilnB.  —  M.  J.  S." 

1 1 97.,  add  to  "  OlAer  Specitn,''  &c. ; 
"D.  intermedia,  K.dig^nia,  and 
D.  strfcta  are  in  the  HortJcul* 
tural  Society's  Garden." 

Ugitlmm.  use.,  add  to  "Gim. 
Char.,  ^c. :"  "  TeWphora  11- 
nit^  C/uall.,  ^phte  ria  pro- 
filsa  Fr.,  8.  (Debazea)  Ligus- 
tri  Detm.,  are  found  on  plantr 
of  thisgenua.  —  Jl/./.  B."  8506 

L.  jpicB'uBi.    1801.,  in   the  list  of  Si/nanyme4,  dele 

"Z.  nepalense  var.  glibrum,"  and  reference. 

After  the  paragraph  headed  "  Spec.  Char.,  Isc.' 

add : —  "  Varielif. 

"  t   L.  (  S  gUbrum   Hook,   in  Bot.   Mag.,  t. 

8981.  —  niis  iij  a  native  of  the  mounaia> 
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or    Nepal,  where  it  is  (tfed 
Gcom-gadta,     and     where   it 
growl  to    be   a  coodderable 
tree,  much  branched,  the  trunk 
and  limba  covered  with  wart*, 
but  the  younger  branches  gla- 
brous.      It    produces,    from 
April  to  June,  profuse  clusters 
at  white  sweet-smelling  flowers ; 
which  are  succeeded  by  smBll 
oval  benies  of  a  brilliaDt  bhie 
colour,  and  covered   with    a , 
beautirul  bloom.    It  was  dis- 
covered by  Dr.  Wallich,  who 
sent  a  plant  to  the  Glasgow 
Botanic  Garden,  where  it  flow- 
ered for  the  first  time  in  Au- 
gust, 18S8." 
L.  liddum.  Page  1802.,  add  to  the  paia- 
graph  headed    "  L.  I,  2Jloriiiii' 
dun. '    afto-  "  Donald's    Cat. :" 
"  and  ooijig.  850S." 
L.  japSmcun.  1202.,  add   to  paragr^h  :  <■  IlieTe  are  now  (1838)  plants  of 
this  species  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  which  have  been 
raised  from  seed.     Mr.  Gordon  thinks  that  they  approach  L.  lilcidum, 
but  they  are  at  present  too  small  to  enable  us  to  speak  deddedly." 
VUa^ea.    1203.,  add  to  "  Gen.  Char.,  ^c. : "  "  ^ddium  Hiilljrete  Dee.  is 

found  on  the  leaves." 
OSea.     1207.  1.  7.  from  the  hottom.  add :  «  Sphs'ria  (Tlete  is  found  on  the 
leaves ;  and  ^g&ricu>  oleikrius  Dec,  remarkable  for  its  luminosity, 
on  the  trunk." 
O.  caphuU.     1208.,  after  "  Bat.  Reg.,  U  613.,"  add ;"  and  our  &.  2500." 
"  a  NoUIai'a  Mg/utrma  Vent,  Ch.,  256.,  and  our  fig.  8510.,  the  Kouthem 
''       '  ....  imbling  an  olive ;  a  na> 


2510 
Syrfnga.     1909.  1.  16.,  after  fiill  stop,  add :  "  A^eas  redlictua  Fr.  is  found 
on  the  leaves ;  and  Dacr/myces  Svringit  Fr.,   Sphs'ria  oculata  Ft., 
S.  Si/ringiB  Ft.,  and  Condplea  olivicea  Pert.,  the  last  being  also  occa- 
sionally on  the  beech. — M.  J.  B," 
B.JotHcm^     1210.,  add  to  list  of  JSf^nirn^i .-«  Botanist,  t.  24^" 
8.  Emddi.     1212,,  for " our j%.  lO*!.,"  read"  ourj^.  1042." 
Frijtniu.     1214.,  after   the  paragraph  headed  "  Gen.  Char.,  ^c."  insert  :— 
"  Funp.    A^ncae  Oixaneri  Ft.,  Pol^porus  imbricitus  Ft.,  P.  i'Vixini  Fr., 
Periza  fascicuKiis  A.  el  S.,  P.  connlveos  JV.,  T/mpanis  fVixini  Fr^  Stlctia 
sphsrilis  i'V.,  Eildia  lob&ta  SommerfeUi  Sclerdttum  scutelliltum  A.  el  S.,  on 
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leaves,  but  on  other  plants  also ;  ftd§e'ria  dLndida  SiAwem^  on  IHxuiiu 
pub^scens ;  S.  tremelloides  Schum^  8.  fpond^lina  Fr^  8.  eunomia  Fr, ;  S. 
excipuUformis  Fr,,  also  on  the  maple ;  8.  spina  Schwein. ;  S.  ocellata  Fr^ 
also  on  willows ;  8.  c6rtids  Pers^  also  on  the  poplar ;  8.  pruinosa  Fr^ 
Dothidea  i^Vaxini  Fr.,  Hysterium  JPrixini  Pert^^  Hypbelia  nigr^cens  J^., 
8eptaria  jPVdxini  FV, ;  JBcidium  JHxini  Schwein.^  on  leaves. — M.  J.  B** 
Page  1217.,  to  the  paraeraph  headed  '*  F.  e.  4  aitrea^^  add :  **  In  the  park  at 
Clenrauxj  near  Chat-Merault,  is  a  tree  of  this  species,  which^  when  34 
years  planted,  was  29  ft.  high.'* 
F.  exdkkr.  1217.,  to  the  paragraph  headed  "  F.  e,  % purpura$cetu^  add: 
**  There  is  a  plant  in  the  Uorticuitural  Socie^'s  Garden,  under  the 
name  of  F,  purpurea." 
Statues.  1225.,  add  to  ^  Recorded  A$h  Trees  in  England:**  "  In  the 
Gentleman* t  Magazine  for  1804,  p.  909.,  a  curious  ash  tree  is  figured,  with 
two  trunks,  parted,  and  quite  distinct  at  a  short  distance  from  the  root, 
and  Afterwards  joined  again.  This  tree,  which  grew  at  Shirley  Street,  near 
Birmingham,  was  split  to  cure  a  rupture  in  the  child  of  a  fanner  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  two  parts,  thus  separated,  became  e»ch 
covered  with  bark,  and  nave  thus  formed  two  trunks.  The  trees  that  have 
been  tried  for  this  purpose  are  preserved  with  ^eat  care;  as  the  belief  is  that, 
if  the  tree  is  felled,  the  rupture  returns,  mortifies,  and  kills  the  person  for^ 
merly  cured.  Mr.  Fennel,  in  an  article  on  the  ash,  in  the  Mirror,  voL  xxv. 
p.  212.,  mentions  a  remarkable  ash  which  grew  at  South  Runeton,  in  Norfolk, 
and  which,  when  cut  down,  though  only  45  h,  high,  was  found  to  have  a  root 
133  ft.  in  length." 

1226.,  add  to  "  Recorded  Ash  Drees  in  Scotland  :**  **  Bfr.  Fennel  mentions  <  an 
aged  ash,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Maiden  of  Midstrath,  at  Birse, 
in  the  north  of  Scotland,  which  perished  by  the  winds  in  1833,  and 
was  supposed  to  have  existed  ever  since  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. At  the  time  of  its  fall,  the  circumference  of  its  trunk  was  found 
to  be  21  ft.  near  the  earth,  and  18  fb.  at  the  elevation  of  9  fL  from 
the  ground.  Another,  at  Dumbarton,  is  said 
to  hzNt  been  17  ft.  in  circumference." 
1227.,  add  to  ^  Recorded  Ash  Trees  in  Ireland :"  ^  Mr. 
Fennel  records  '  one  at  Galwa^r,  in  Ireland,  the 
circumference  of  which  is  said  to  have  been 
42  ft ;  another  Irish  specimen  is  mentioned 
by  Arthur  Young,  as  having,  in  the  course  of 
35  years,  nearly  attained  the  height  of  80  ft.' 
(Aurror,  voL  xxv.  p.  212.)  " 
Existing  Ash  Drees,  4rc.     1227.   1.  28.,  for  «'  above," 

read  *'inp.  1225." 
1227.  L  35.,  after  **  head,"  add:  **  circumference  of  the 
trunk  at  3fl.  from  the  ground,   31  ft.;    and 
at  6  ft,  16  ft.  6  in. ;  height  about  90  ft." 
F,  (e.)  angust^dSa.     1229.,  insert : '^  ^iignitwig.  Our 

^.2511." 
F.  lentiKJfoUa.  1231.,  for  ''Jig.  1054.,"  substitute  ''fig. 

2512." 
F.  epHptera.     1237.,  add  to  the  list  of  Engravings:  **  and  the  phtte  of  this 

species  in  our  Volumes  of  Plates." 
1238.  1.  3.,  for  •*  30,"  read  **  50." 
1.  6.  for  «*  15,"  read  "  20." 
1240.,  last  Une,  for  **  We  have  not  heard  of  this  species  being  in  Britain," 
read :  **  Mr.  Oordon  informs  us  that  there  is  a  fine  tree  of  this  species 
in  the  Surrey  Zoological  Ghirden,  and  another  in  Buchanan's  arbo- 
retum, Camberwell." 
1246.,  in  Ae  alphabetical  list  of  jF^&xinus  and  O'mus,  under  **  F,  /uglandi- 
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Rlia,"  turnl.  in^Uncea;"  Bud  under  F.  am. yuglBiitUf&lia,  in  the  nest 

column,  for  "  lincea,"  read  "  epiptera." 
Page  ISM.  last  line  but  3,  dele  "  Theophr^t^"  and  "  am.  Tbeophr&sti,"  this 

kind  being  the  lanie  as  nkn&. 
1247.,  make  the  B&me  alterationB  as  in  p.  1846. 

Jasmin  A^cBK. 
JomittMi.  1846.,  atta  "  Gen.  Char.,  ^c^"  add  :  "  Pucefnia  Jasmhii  Dec.  u 

found  on  the  leaves  of  J.  Mticans." 

j4pocyna^cbs. 
\fnea.     1254.,  add  to  "  Qen.  Char^  ^c. :"  The  foUawing  flin^  are  found  on 
these  plants  : — Sphft'ria  agglomerita  Peri.,  UrSio  rlaca  Dee.,  end 
Puednia  nnce  Berk.,  on  the  leaves. — 3f.  J.  B." 
1856.,  before  App.  I.  add  :— 

"  ViHM  aatt^dra  Bert.  Leaves  orate,  acute  at  both  ends ;  margin  gla- 
brous. Sclents  of  the  calyi  narrow,  linear,  naked.  Seginents  of  the 
corolla  oblique,  ovate-acundnate.  Flowering  in  March  and  April.  We  are 
indebted  for  an  account  of  this  spedes  to  Signor  O.  Hanetti,  ofHcnua." 

ifsCLB  VlkaA^CBM, 

1258.,  after  the  par^r^th  commencing"  7^  HaifJtardi/  ^xda  o/Periploca" 

"  FkyriMhut  6B)icaiu  Hort.,  P.  undul&tus  Hart.,  is  a  hard?  dimba,  from 
South  America,  which  has  stood  out  in  the  Vauxhall  and  Fulham  Nurseries 
irithout  anj*  protection." 

BIONONU'CXA 

BigtM^    1£59.,  add  to  "  Gen.  Char.,  ^c.:"  Sphs'ria  sicculus  Schwem.,  8. 

Bigadiute  Schwdn.,  and  Dothlden  Bigndnin  Fr.—M.  J.  B." 
Ticoma  ra^eatu.  Varietiet.  T.  r.  2  m&jor.   1259.,  for  "  s  paler  scarlet,"  re«d 

"  dwker  scarlet." 

JhQLA  NANCES. 

SoUwnn.  1206.,  for  ■*  Crabo'wsku,"  read  "  Odabo'wsku."  Add  to  "  Gen. 
60  4 


SUPPLEHEHT. 


Ckar.,4e.:"  •  TiefimpaKi 
SpheVia   Dulcamine   Sckw" 

S.  Ixmariaue.  Page  1266.,  odd  to  end 
of  paragraph :  "  It  stands  out 
in  the  openground  in  the  Hor- 
ticultural Society's  Garden. 

S.  BaOUa  Dun.  1868..add:  "S.  dec6r< 
rem  Balb.,  and  our  ;^.  8514., 


■jn.  S.  brancefiMium  Jacq.,  S.  mauriU^um  Willd^  S.  viscostun  Dee." 
8.  titlark  Horf.     1269.    There  it  a  apecies  under  thia  name  b  the  Hor- 
ticultural Society's  Garden,  which  Mr.Gtirdon  thinka 
tolerably  distinct. 


S516 
Ljicium  laneeMlura.      1278.,    add   to   lilt  of    . 
vittgi : "  and  avijig:  8513,  and  2516." 
L.  turhtnalmit.   1878.,  add  to  list  of  Engmmgt .-  "  and 

SCKOPHUL  jtKI  a'CBA  . 
1877.,  add  to  the  HiM-hardy  Plant*  of  this  order : — 

PeiUitemon  Sayiien  Doug.,  Bol.  Reg.,  t.  1277.,  and 
our  ^.8518.,  ia  a  half-«hrubbv  evergreen  plant,  dis- 
covered by  Douglas  at  the  Kettle  Falls  of  the  Columlna 
River,  and  introduced  in  1887. 

P.  alropurpurea  G.  I>on,  8wt.  Fl.  Gard.,  t.  23d.,  is  a 
native  of  Mexico,  also  half-shrubby ;  and  both  are  well- 
deserving  a  place  in  rockwork,  on  account  of  the  great 
beauty  of  their  purple  flowers,  which  are  produced 
in  profusion  from  May  to  August,  or  later. 

Th^BUU  grandi^dna.  1278.,  add :  "  and  our^.  8515." 
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Proitanthera  latidnihot.  Page  1284., 
add :  '<and  ouTjfig.  2519.** 

rBRBBNA^CEiB. 

Viiexmcisa.  1286.,  add :  *'  This  plant 
is  in  the  Horticultural  So- 
dety's  Garden." 

Cferodendmm  tpecioiUnmum,  1286., 
add  to  the  paragraph  :  **  This 
has  sinoe  been  discovered  to 
be  the  same  as  C.  squam^tum 
VM,  Bot.  Ref.,  t.  649.  A 
native  of  China;  and  intro- 
duced in  1790." 
dtrioddra^  in  the  earden  of 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  house, 
at  Youghal,  is  25  ft.  high, 
with  a  stem  3  in.  in  dia- 
meter. 


Alo^i 


Plum  B  AGIN  A^CRfi. 


Vlwnbitgo  capSntit.  1287.,  introduce  after 
"  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  417.: "  •*  and  our 
J!g.  2520." 

Chbnopodia^cbje. 

Mtriplex    IMUmui.  1289.    This  species 
is  abundant  in  a  wild  state  about 
King  George's  Sound,  on  the  ex- 
treme south-west  of  Australia,  and  is  eaten  by  the  settlers  as  an 
agreeable  food. 
K6dnB,  proitrtUa,  1291.,  add :  "  This  species  is  quite  hardy  in  the  Horticultural 
Society's  Garden." 

POLTGONA^CBJB. 

Tragoppnm,  1294.,  before  the  paragraph  headed  '*  T.  p(mgeru,**  introduce :  — 
**  T.  marUhna  Doug.    There  are  plants,  raised  from  seeds  sent  home  by 
Douglas,  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden." 


Xaura^ce^. 

Laiiruindms.  1298.  I.  1.,  add,  after  "Tauria:"  <*  It  is  not  really  wild 
in  any  part  of  Sicily,  though  it  grows  in  hedges  near  the  towns. 
(Comp.  BoU  Mag,,  i.  51.) 
End  of  the  naragraph,  after  "  Knights  of  the  Round  Table,"  add :  **  The 
flowers  or  the  sweet  bay  aflford  the  best  kind  of  honey,  and  are  nume- 
rously frequented  by  bees.  The  blackbirds,  in  winter,  are  very  fond  of 
the  berries.  {Hoit  FL  Aui.,  ii.  p.  66.)" 
L.  S4ssafras.    1303.,  before  "  Staiuiiet;*  insert :  — 

**  Intectt  and  Fufigi,  The  Pkipflio  Uioneut  Sm.  et  Abb.  Ins,  of  Georgia,  t.  2., 
and  our  Jig.  2521.,  the  black  swallow-tail  butterfly,  in  its  larva  state,  feeds  on 
the  leaves  of  this  tree.  The  fungi  are :  Cal6cera  La6ri  BroU,  Hyst^um  Xauri 
JFV.,  Sphfle'ria  Sdiscfi'm  Schwein.,  S.  pentaoona  Pen,,  Actinoclkdium  penicillus 
Fr^  and^phs^ria  conferta  Schwein. ;  which  last  is  also  found  on  L,  Benzam.** 


SUl'PLEUBHT. 


Page  1306^  »)d,  after  tbe  psragrftph  beaded  "  B&iim  BOoraHi :~" 

B.  lali/Sma  R.  Br.,  Bot.  Ma^.,  and  our  J!g.  2588.,  is  >  tree  growii^   to  the 

height  or  30  ft. ;  a  natiTe  oT  New  South 

W^eg ;  utToduced  in  1890. 

IMpbv  Mei£reum.  1306.  I.  15.  from  the 
bottom,  introduce :  "  DothMea  Mexerei 
Ft,  is  found  on  the  leave*  <^  this 
plant." 

ftBAGNA'CBS. 

EJ<t6gimM     AoftJiHU   ortnt/ofif.     13S2.,     add  ' 

to  the   lart   tine  ;   "  Mr.  Lambert  haa, 

in    hii  garden   at  Boyton,  four  planta  i 

of  Ais  £lnignuB,  raised    from   seeda  r 

recdred  from  Persia,  which,  in  1836, 

were  SO  ft.  high." 
E.  cmfirla.   13£4.,  add :  "  There    is  a  plant 

in  the  Horticultunl  Societj's  Gwden, 

which  hai  itood  againit  a  wall  in  the 

open  air  for  tax.   or   aeren  yeara,  hut    - 

which  is  genendf;  lulled  down  to  the  ground  every  winter." 
JnJSg.  120fi.,  dele  the  gennen  placed  horizontAllf  at  the  bottom  of  the 

plate." 
Vipp6p^ae   R^mnoidet.     13S5.    1.    4.   from    the    bottom,    aftv    ftiU    Stop. 
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Bdd :  "  Profeasor  IJok  obaervea  tbat  a  trafeller  IVoiii  the  Island  of 
Rtigen  to  Geneva  wilt  only  find  tha  plant  at  those  two  points,  where 
it  grows  abundantlj,  but  is  not  found  in  the  whole  iutermediBte 
apace.  (Jon,  Joimt.,  vol.  xii.  f,305.)" 

ilBISTOLOCHIA'CRS. 

Page  13S8.  line  5.  rrom  the  bottom,  add :  "  jGcfdium  Atjfto\dcbiai  SchiatA. 
a  ibimd  on  the  leaves  of  both  ^>eciei." 

BvrBOKBiA'cKM. 

EitphMia  tjMtdia.  1331.,  for  "our  Jig,  1809."  read  "our  Jig.  1813," 
Add  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  ;  —  , 

"  K.  MyrtmUet  and  £.  riffda  are  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden." 

Biinu  Mempervireia,  1338.  I.  8.  from  the  bottom,  after  full  stop,  add ; 
"  The  most  interesting  garden  of  this  kind  now  existing  m  England 
u  probably  that  in  the  grounds  at  Holland  House.  It  is  of  consider- 
able size,  and  consists  of  two  parts,  divided  by  a  high  closely  clipped 
hedge.  The  larger  portion  contains  parterres  of  embroider;  formed  of 
bos,  in  the  manner  shown  inj^.  1217. ;  and  m  the  smalla'  garden  is 
the  crest  of  the  &mily,  a  foi,  with  a  legend  bdow,  all  farmed  of 
box." 

1340.,  add  to  last  line,  omitting  lull  stop :  ",  as  are  Sphs'ria  B\aa  Uem.  in 
Liu.,  8.  atrovlrens,  S.  Auiicola  ^.,  Dothfdea  pucciniof^n  Fr.,  Fusfs- 
poruni  £uxi  fr.,  and  Blenndria  BCkx  Fr.  Sphs'ria  sangufnea  var. 
cicatrlcuni  Berk,  is  found  on  the  bark. — M,  J,  B." 

1341.,  alter  the  word  "  Slatiitia,"  insert ;  "  The  largest  box  trees  in  England 
are,  probably,  two  at  Eyfbrd  House,  near  Stow  in  the  Wold,  Glouces- 
tershire. The  height  of  both  trees  is  above  33  ft.,  and  the  branches 
spring  from  the  trunks  at  about  12  ft.  from  the  ground ;  the  trunks 
are  rather  more  than  8  ft.  in  circumference ;  and  the  diameter  of  the 
space  covered  by  the  branches  of  the  lai^est  tree  is  80  ft.,  and  by 
tboie  ot  the  smallest  about  1 9  ft." 


Haifiiardy  Sptaet  ofRuphorVmcex.  1348. 
Plap6tUhiu  dioancalut.  Add:  "andour^.  2524."  , 

"  Croton  rtumarmijblia  Cunn.,  and  our^.  8583.,  is  a  native 
of  New  Holland,  which  was  introduced  in  1S24. 

".^(Jefia  ^diMtoii  L.,  and  our ^.  2385.,  is  quite  hardy  among 
a  group  of  American  £ric^eie  at  Syon.     It  is  a  native  of         2525 
Jaowca,  and  introduced  in  1766." 


SUPPLEMENT. 


H.  nigra.  Page  1346.,  add  to  I.  )2.  :  •'F^.2536.ismtketchofanXB»AMe 
black  mulberry  tree  at  Canlerburji,  growing  on  the  land  Ibnnerly  used 
as  a  garden  by  the  monks  of  8t.  AuguKtine,  near  the  Gothic  gateway 
yet  remaining  of  that  monaster;.  Mr.  Mailers,  nurgerjman  of  Can- 
terbury, who  kindly  tent  us  tlw  drawing  from  which  J!g.  8526.  wm 


engraved,  coi^jecturea  it  to  have  been  planted  by  the  elder  Tradescant, 

who  wu  once  gardener  to   Lady  Wootton,  at  Cuitertniry.     No  one 

remembera  to  have  seen  the  original  trunk  in  an  upright  pontion,  and 

the  two  arniB  shown  as  springing  from  it  have  now  become  large  trees. 

The  very  remaritable  mulbeny  et  Battersea,  figured  in  our  Voluma 

of  Plates,  is  supposed  to  be  300  years  old." 
M.  ilha.  VarieUei.  1349.  M.  a.   Morettiam  is  in  the  Horticultural  Soctetr'l 

Oarden.    M.  a.  macrophjlla  Hr.  Gordon  thinks  different  from  jm. 

hi^)lioiGa,  the  former  having  much  the  larger  leaves. 
135S.,  add   to   the  paragraph  entitled    "  IiutcU   and  Ditauti:"    "Mr. 

Berkeley  mentions  Apneas  rhagadi6sus  Fr.,  Polyporus  JUdri  Fr., 

and  Stictis  cocdnea  Pr.,  as  the  fungi  on  JJorus." 
Bnmtiotii6A papyryera.  Varieiiet.  1361.,  add:  — 

"  ■  B.  p.  Zfr&clu  &tho  has  the  fruit  white.' 
1369.,  before  " StaHiUa"  add :  "  Sphs'ria percgrina  Motd.  is  found  on  this 

B&ry»  acuminila.  1371.,  add  to  piar^r^ih  headed  "Spec,  Char.,  4^.:" 
"  Mr.  Gordon  informs  us  that  B.  scuminkta  grows  much  larger  than 
B.  figustrina,  and  bears  a  considerable  resembbnce  to  a  Persian  lilac." 
Vietu.  1370.,  add  to  the  "  Slatittict: "  "  In  Suffolk,  at  Stutton  Rectory,  90 
yeara  old,  it  is  30  ft.  high,  with  two  stems,  each  about  3  ft.  6  in.  in 
circumference." 

ULMi.'css. 
Vlmv  eaiapiilni.  1378.,  add  to  "  Yarietia :  "— 

"  •  U.  c.  19  nana  Hort.  is,  Mr.  Gordon  informs  us,  a  verj)  dis- 
tinct variety,  not  ^wing  above  Sft.  high  in  10  or  18  years.  A 
plant  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  when  taken  up  to  be 
removed,  was  found  to  have  a  root  running  along  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  which  measured  between  7  ft.  and  B  ft.  long." 
1300.,  'ifiaen  before  "ReamUd£lt>u:"  — 

"  7»«  FWd^*  on  the  elm  are :  ..fgiricus  ubnarius  .£u/f.  (E.  o/P/aalt,  159S4.), 
A.  vulpinuB  Sow,  (E.  of  PlaUi,   16006.),  Pol^porus  tilmtlriua   fV.,  Pcztia 
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leonina  Schwein.,  P.  fibali^rmis  BoU.,  Sphs'ria  steliulitta  Fr,;  S.  diss^pta 
Pr.^  but  not  confined  to  elms ;  S.  cili^ta  Pers.,  found  also  on  the  alder ;  8. 
melastrdma  jPr.,  S.  hypod^nnia  Fr^  S.  nauc6sa  Fr, ;  S.  itlmea  Schtvein.,  on 
I7'lniu8  americana;  8.  cubiculaiis  Fr.,  Cytispora  carbonlU;ea  Fr,,  Dothfdea 
Vhm  Fr.  (E.  of  Plants,  16467.),  D.  aatroldea  Berk.,  Rhytlsma  Ulmi  Fr., 
Asteroma  (J'imi  Grev.,  Hyph^ia  fusca  Fr.,  Tipulibia  fulva  C/iev.,  Septarta 
ITiim  Fr.,  on  leaves.— Jf.  J.  A" 

Page  1394.  line  6.,  for  "  Gredington,"  read  "  Gredlington." 
1.  29.,  for  '<  8toakpole;'  read  <'  Stackpole." 
1.  42.,  for  "  Harwood,"  read  "  Howard." 
Slaiistics.  1403.  1.  11.,  for  "the  Oxford  Botanic  Garden,"  read  "^ Magdalen 

CoUege  Grove;  "  and  for  **2ft.  10  in.,"  read  "  10ft." 
U.  americdna.  1406.,  add  to  "  Vcarieties :  "— 

"  U.  a.  5  foUU  variegdtii  Hort.  —  There  are  trees  in  the  Horticultural 
Society's  Garden." 
1407.  1.  19.,  after  '*  (A^RcAatur.),"  insert:  *'It  was  under  a  magnificent  tree 
of  this   species,  that    Penn  signed  the  treaty  with  the  American 
Indians." 

Juglanda'ce£. 

3uglam.  1422.,  after  "*  Description,"  add  :  — 

**  Numerous  /um  are  found  on  trees  of  this  genus,  the  principal  of  which 
are  :  On  J.  regia,  Folyporus  alligatus  Fr.,  Peziza  roseola  Fr.,  8phae*ria  tubu- 
llna  A.  et  S.,  SLso  on  tne  fir ;  S.  Uxivia  Fr.,  8.  escharoides  Fr.,  8.  ./uglandis 
Fr.;  8.  lept^etyla,  on  leaves;  8.  ^uglandicola  Fr.,  on  leaves;  ilfi^cor  JugI4n- 
dis  Fr.,  on  nuts ;  B6trytis  atr4ta  JFV.,  also  on  horsechestnut.  On  J.  nigra,  or 
some  American  species,  are  :  ^ydnum  Himintia  Schwem.,  Peziza  Erinaceus 
Schvfem.,  CypeUa  p^ndula  Fr.,  Sphse'ria  «coparia  Schwem.,  Hysterium  puii- 
c^re  /9  «/ugl4ndis  Schwem. — M.  J.  P." 
Cdtya  dlba.  1448.  1.  12.,  add  to  paragraph :  ''Jgdricus  nlger  Schwem.,  and 

8ph8s'ria  juglandicola  Schwem.,  are  found  on  this  species." 
Pterocdrya  caue6nca,  1452.,  add  to  ** Identification:"  '*Mey.  Verz.  Pflanz. 

Cauc.,  p.  134." 
I.  31.,  for   '<at  the  foot  of  Caucasus,"  read  ''on  Mount  Caucasus,  at 

an  elevation  of  900  ft." 

iS»ALICA'CEil£. 

S^&r.    1484.,  before  *<  The  Study  of  the  Species,"  insert :  — 

**  FungL  i^gdricus  epich^sium  Pers.,  A.  Dun^tt  Dec.,  A.  jaUcinus  Pers. ;  A. 
^bicus  Fr,,  at  roots;  A.  translilkcens Dec. ;  Canthar^lus  cupul^iris  Fr.,  on  S, 
/^hylidfblia;  DaedMea  maligna  Fr.,  D.  suav^lens  jFV.  ;  D.  rub6scens  A.  et  S., 
on  leaves ;  Pol^porus  fumdsus  Fr.,  P.  suaveolens  Fr.,  P.  oddrus  Fr.,  P.  con- 
ch^tus  Fr.,  P.  «alicinus  Fr. ;  JT^dnum  crnst6sum  Pers.,  also  on  pine ;  Peziza 
poriaef6rmis  Dec. ;  P.  am^nti  Batsch,  on  catkins ;  P.  idnthina  Fr.,  P.  salic^Ua 
Fr.,  P.  flexella  var.  Fr.,  Ditiola  sulcikta  Fr.,  Tfmpanis  maligna  Fr.,  Cenangiun 
fuliginosum,  8tlctis  Lecanora  JFV.,  8.  pelvicola  Fr.,  Cryptdmj^ces  Wa6chti  Grev. 
(j5.  ofPUmU,  16289.),  Tremella  indecdra  Sommerfelt,  Exfdia  redsa  Fr.,  8cle- 
rdtium  Millcinum  JFV-.,  8phseV]a  cdndfiuens  Tode,  8.  comig^ta  Chev.,  also  on 
poplar;  8.  bullata  Pers.,  also  on  hazel ;  S.  subcutanea  Wahl.,  on  8.phylicif61ia; 
S.  salio§lla  Fr.,  8.  tess^lla  Pers. ;  8.  ralicina  Fr.,  also  on  the  vine;  o.  centrfpeta 
Fr.,  8.  doldsa  Fr.,  8.  acervklis  Moug.,  8.  byssiseda  Thde ;  8.  papillkta  Schum., 
on  5!alix  fra^iis;  8.  mastoldea  Fr.,  S.  trundita  J^*.,  8.  hsematorb/ncha  Somm., 
8.  pallna  Fr. ;  8.  cBiprese  Dec,  and  8.  raUcicola,  on  leaves ;  Sphsronema 
cylmdricum  JFV.,  also  on  the  oak ;  Cytispora  xanthosperma  jFV.  ;  C.  fugax  Fr., 
also  on  the  hazel;  Ph6ma  Mdfgna  jFV.,  Dothfdea  paraddxa  Fr.,  lUiytfsma 
maximum  Fr. ;  R.  «alicinum  Fr.  (svn.  Xyldma  «alf cinum  Grev.  t.  1 18.,  and 
£.  of  Plants,  16490.),  on  leaves;  t^hacfcAim  laciniatum  JV.,  on  leaves;  P. 
carbonaceum  Fr.,  Hysterium  ellipticum  Fr. ;  H.  versicolor  PV.,  on  S.  hastata; 
and  S.  arbuscula,  Apiosporiiim  j^alicis  Kz.,  Helminthospdrhun  simplex  Kz. ; 
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H.  daTuUgenun  Fr ,  on  S.  ilb«;  Spordtrichum  f^lTom  Fr.,  S.  ralfdouin  Fr.i 

Fiisiip6riiiiii  ebCillieni  Fr^  od  S,  moUiauina;  Nteniqxtra  JDaniitt  Detm^ 

Condplea  cin^ea  Pen. ;  UriAo  mf ita  Lk.,  U.  saliciti  SchietiU^  U.  epttea  Ci^ 

U.  cBpredruin  i^^  and  Pucdnirt  iSKlicum  Lk.,  o: 

leaves.— Jf.  J.  B." 

S.  io^JMoa.  Foririia.   Pan  1514..  after  "  S.  J. 

NapoUdn^"  uAA:  "May  10th,  we  recored  ■■ 

Kiedmeni  froni  the  bnckfidd  at  Hauwdl, 

Pope's  Villa,  aad  the  Twidcenham  Botanic 

Garden,  in  blossom ;  all  with  remale  flowers." 
S.  Mgra.    1529.,   add  to  the  paragraph  headed 

"  Sptc.  Char.,  4c. .- "  "  In^.  8587.0  shows 

S.  nigra,  and  t  S.  /igustrins." 
8.  verticolor.     1541.,  add  to  list  of  £i«grawi^.- "ot 
1608.  After  "  App.  i.,"  add :  — 
"  8.  coliUeHidet  Hvb.  Hus.,  vol.  tiv.  t  SO.,  and  our  Jig.  S5S9.,  has  the 
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leaves  dliptic,  blunt,  terminated  bj  small  mucros,  quite  entire,  glabrous 
short  fbotatalJu,  wedge-shuied  and  oblique  at  the  base,  ghuicous  ben< 
Blale  catkins  appearing  with  the  leaves,  obloog-conical,  interrupted  at  tbe 
base.  Stamena  8 — 18.  Filaments  unequal.  (Mirbel.)  A  ahnib  or  tree,  a 
native  of  8en(«al,  where  it  was  discovered  bj  H.  Perodet.  Leaves  from 
(in.  to  1  in.  in  length,  and  from  3  to  5  lines  in  breadth  ;  rounded  at  the 
Op.  Female  not  known,  (p.  4«3.)" 
1603.,  add  to  Smdt  of  Sdlir  notintTodwtd:— 

8.  lUdihait  Hort.  is  mentioned  in  the  Mim  de  FAcad.  de*  Scien.  PeteTA.t 
as  quoted  in  Ana.  det  Sden.  Nat.,  !d  ser.,  t.  iii.  (>.  837. 
P6ptilia.     1637.  I.  18.,  after  "  sur&ce"  add,  omitdng  fid]  stop :  " ;  the  buds 


fastigiata,  when  bruised,  is  very  peculiar ;  and  the  smell  of  a  dried 
bnnch  resembles  that  of  the  common  walnut." 
i.  I.  9.  from  the  bottom  :  "  The  following  list  of  fungi  found  on  the 
species  of  this  genus,  has  been  sent  to  us  by  the  Rev.  M.  J.  Berkd^: 
—  Aj^coB  Battirrcc  Fr.,  A.  baustelUris  Fr,,  DiedMea  angustita  A-., 
Polypoius  popillinus  i^Vq  P.  castftneua  Fr,,  Thel^phora  floccul£nta 
Fr.,  T.  roEea  Pen.,  T.  auaveolens  Fr.,  Pea.ita  sceptrum  BaUck,  in 
poplar  groves ;  P.  corudilis  Peri.,  also  on  the  oak ;  P.  spadfcea  Pen, ; 
P.  caucus  Reb.,  on  catkms;  Stictis  ocdlata  Fr.,  8.  farinosa  Fr. ;  8. 
riiodoledca  Somtn.,  also  on  pine  cones;  Sclerotium  indiiaum  5.  et  K., 
8.  Dopulneum  Fr.,  on  leaves ;  9.  rhiiomdrpha  Fr.,  8.  protuberans  Pr., 
Sphs  riH  lignidta  Fr.,  8.  ancirina  Soma.,  S.  op6rta  Schmidt,  8.  ^opillina 
Pen.,  8.  miitila  Fr.,S.  ceuthocirpaJ^r^  S.  exIUs  A.  et  S.,  S.  maculatia 
Pr.,  8.  tremulm'cola  Fr.,  8.  (rondlcola  Fr.,  on  leaves ;  Cytf^rara  chry- 
■osp^nna  Fr.,  on  leaves ;  nidma  fllum  Fr,,  Dothtdea  sphser^ea  Fr, ; 
Phaddium  fimbri^tum  Sf^vadt.,  on  leaves ;  Hystirium  emirfeas  Pr,, 
Did^uu  s^ula  Fr.,  Peridae'na  popiiliiia  F^^  Hypbdia  rdoea  Pr.  i 
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PavpOiiuni  inacul&re  Fr.,  UthAo  a]l6chriw  Lk^   U.  cyKnAAe^  Stratut 
(tleo  oD  the  birch),  and  U.  a^^^rina  ScMecht.,  on  leavea. 

P.  aiba.  Page  1639.,  add  to  "  Spec.  Char. ."  "  The  leaves  of  P.  41ba,  and  ail 
its  TarietieB,  are  not  folded  in  the  bud,  and  the  buds  are  without  gum  " 

P.  trinula.  Geography.     1647.  I.  9.,  add,  alier  full  stop  :    "  It  it  fbuod  on 
Mount  Etaa,  at  the  height  of  5500  h.  (Com.  Boi.  Mae.,  i-  p.  SI-)" 
"•idte.    1661.  1.  la,  deU  "aaidtobe;"  and 
I.  11.,  after  "Him^jas,"  add,  "where  it  was 
found   by  Dr.  Rovlei"   and  for   "  to  have 
been,"  read"was.   1.  16.  afleriull  Blop,add: 
"  Near  Pavia  was  till  lately  a  very  large  poplar,  ^ 
into  which  Francis  I.  struck  his  aword,  after 
lodi^  the  battle  of  Pavia." 

1669.  L  13.,  add:  "  The  wood  is  little  used  in  Britaii^ 
but  in  Haropshire,  Vancouver  tells  ua,  thin 
strips  or  shavings  of  it  are  employed  for 
making  ch^  hats.     (Survey,  &c.,  p.  300.)" 

P.  6ii^ml^ra.  I673.,add  to  "fi^ani^ii"  "and 
our^.  2530.  from  FaU.  Rou." 

Aetula'cba.  i^fciA"* 

A'lm*.  1686.,  add  to  the  paragraph  headed  "Ac-  fl>^  9A30 

tidenti,  Iruectt,  and  Diieatei .'"  "  The  follow-    * 

ing  list  of  fungi  on  the  common  alder,  and  on  plants  of  this  genuB, 
hM  been  sent  to  us  by  the  Rev.  H.J.Berkeley: — A^ncta  wUcinus 
P  ber^UusPcTf.ijf.  alnicolaFr.,  Merit lius  c6nfluena  ScAwm.,  M.ntveus 
Sonm.,  M.  crispatus  MuU.,  DsdUea  m611is  jomay  Pol^porus  Veim 
Fr.;lf^dnunipudorinumfV.,on^1nu8inc&na;H.vfride\FV.,H.stip&tuni 
Fr.,  lUdulum  pendulum  Fr.,  Tfaelfpfaora  lilnea  Fr.,  Clav^ria  cont^rta 
Halmdc,  PexJza  urcfaolus  A.  et  S.,  P.  phiala  Sdum. ;  P.  coroplanata  Fr., 
on  ^'Inus  cordita;  Tapanis  dinea  Fr.,  TremiUa  firabriais  iVra.,  Scle- 
rdtkim  oliviceum  J^.,  Nidul^ria  denudita  Fr.;  SphaeVia  liltea  A.  et  S., 
also  on  the  willow;  S.  vemicflla  ^.,  S.  suff  usa  fV.,  8.  diatr^pa  Fr,;S, 
frit  Fr. ;  also  on  N^egundo  ,/ruinifolium ;  8.  theUbola  Fr.,  S.  mucosa  Fr,, 
8.  dIto|»  Fr.  i  8.  lilnea  Fr.,  on  leaves;  Cytiepora  ktro-virene  Fr., 
Dothldea  dlnea  JFV.  and  D.  rhytismoldes  Fr.,  on  leaves;  Phaddium 
^Ineum  Fi-.,  Perispdrium  dbieum  Fr,,  A'nthina  dichtStoma  Fr." 
App,  i.  (Mer  Specie!  of  A'lniu.  1690.,  add: — 
Hum.etBonpl.,  M^.  Mus.,voLxiv.  p.  464.  t.22.,andour 


2532 
J!g.  S531.,  has  the  leaves  ovate,  or  ovate-oblong,  acuminate,  roundish  at  the 
base,  doubly  serrated,  glabrous  above;  the  veins  downy  beneath.  Panicle 
naked.  Female  catkins  termioaL  (Miri.)  A  tree,  a  native  of  Peru,  where 
it  was  found  by  Dombey,  and  also  by  Humboldt  and  Bonpland.  Leaves 
from  3io.  to  Sin  .  long,  and  from  IJin.  to  3 in. 'broad. 
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**  A.  cattanectfoUa  Mirb.  Mem.  Mus.,  vol.  xiv.  t.  21.,  and  oar  Jig,  2532,,  has 
the  leaves  oblong-elliptic,  blunt,  repand ;  or  oblong*liuiceoiatey  eroso-deotate 
petiolate ;  glabrous  alx>ve;  the  axils  of  the  veins  downy  beneath.  Panicle 
lesfy  at  the  base.  Male  catkins  leafy,  erect.  (^Mv^el,^  A  tree,  found  by 
Dombey,  near  Tarma,  in  Peru.  Leaves  from  3  m.  to  5  m.  long,  and  from  1& 
to  15  lines  Broad.  Stipules  small,  glabrous,  membranaceous,  linear*lanceolate. 
Male  catkins  from  1  in.  to  2  in.  long,  more  slender  than  in  A.  gludnosa,  and 
4  or  5  in  a  panicle.  Female  catkins  about  2  lines  lon^  4  or  5  on  a  common 
pediceL    (Mem,  Miu.^  xiv.  p.  464.)" 

Be/ii^  aXba.  Page  1704.,  add  to  the  list  of  fungi:  *< Besides  the  species 
mentioned  above,  Mr.  Berkeley  informs  us  tmit  the  following  are  found 
upon  the  birch :  —  ifg&ricus  toruldsus  Prrr.,  J.  pulmoniUius  Fr^  J. 
4lgidus  jFV.,  a,  rlngens  J>.,  DfedUea  iilbida  ^V.,  D.  discolor  Fr^ 
Polyporus  chidneus  i^.,  P.  pub6ioens  "Ft, ;  P.  nSdulans  J^r.,  also  ob 
the  beech ;  P.  annosus  Fr.,  Ifydnum  div^rsidens  jFV.,  H,  leoninum 
^r.,  if.  corrug^tum  ^.,  H,  aureum  1>.,  //.  subc&meum  Ft,,  H, 
cristul^tum  Fr,,  H,  argt^tum  Fr,,  H,  subtile  Fr,,  Thelephora  sarcoldes 
Fr,,  T.  anth6chroa  Fr.,  T.  mucida  Fr,,  T.  c6nfluen8,  Pezlza  Schum&- 
chen  Fr.,  Patell^ria  olivskceo-virens  i>.,  BulgiUia  pellQcens  Fr.,  Ce- 
nangium  pulver^eum  Fr.\  C.  urc^lus  Fr,,  also  on  the  heath;  C.  ^etuls 
Fr,,  Trem^lla  ^legans  Fr,  \  Exf dia  repanda  Fr,,  also  on  the  alder ; 
Sphse^ia  virgultorum." 
-B.fhUicoM.  1705. 1.  23  for  ^'Schrift,;*  read  "  Sdkrank:' 
"h,  papyrdcea,  1709. 1. 16.  from  the  bottom,  for  **  Gard,  Mag,,  vol.  xi.  p.  407.,'* 
read  <"  Gard,  Mag.,  vol.  vi.  p.  405." 

CORYLA^CBJE. 

QtttfTCM.     1729.,  1.  26.,  for  *'  Part  IV.  of  this  work,"  read  '*  our  Encycio- 

padia  of  ArboricuUure,*^ 
Q.  sessUifidra,    1736. 1.  11.,  add :  <<  In  the  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Edm- 

burgh  Botanical  Society,   p.  35.,  Dr.  Graham  states  that  he  found 

three  varieties  of  oaks  on  the  banks  of  Loch  Lomond;  and  that 

they  are  the  same  as  those  figured  in  Martyr's  Flora  RuUica,  t.  10, 

11,  and  12." 
1.  39.,  add,  after  full  stop  :    *<  At  Wobum  Abbey." 
1746. 1.  21.,  for  *'  Great  part  of  the  Forest  of  Ardennes,"  Sec,  read :  ^  In  the 

district  of  Warwickshire,  called  the  Forest  of  Arden,  are  several 

woods  which  consist  almost  entirely,"  &c. 

1773.,  add  to  the  paragraph  headed '^  Zre/a/tii ;"  ''We  have  been  informed  by 
Sir  Robert  Bateson,  that  there  is  an  oak  in  Belvoir  Park,  in  the 
county  of  Down,  which  is  supposed  to  be  above  a  thousand  years  old. 
Its  trunk  measures  28  ft.  in  circumference,  at 
6  ft.  from  the  ground ;  and  its  branches  cover  a 
space  the  diameter  of  which  is  70  ft." 

1790. 1.  1.,  for  **  we  know  tree,"  read  ''we  know  no 


I 


tree." 


1809. 1.  14.  from  the  bottom,  for  "small  ones,"  read 
"  small  arms." 

1818. 1.  23.,  add:  "  Sc61ytus  pygmse^us  (see  p.  1390.) 
is  said  to  have  destroyed  80,000  young  trees  in 
the  Bois  de  Boulogne." 

1831.,  before  the  paragraph  beginning  "The  other 
lichens,"  insert :  "  U'mea  barbata,  Ajch,  Syn,, 
306. ;  Ziehen  barbatus  lAnn,,  articulatus  «3 
Eng,  Bot,,  t,  258.  f.  2. ;  and  our  Jig,  2533.,  is 
also  found  on  the  oak." 

1837.,  add  to  first  paragraph  :  "  In  addition  to  the  above,  the  Rev.  M.  J. 
Berkeley  has  sent  us  the  following  list  of  fungi  found  on  the  oak :  ilg&- 
ricus  ddsypus  Pert, ;  il.  speireus  Fr,  also  beech  ;  A,  chima  Bote,  A,  pin- 
situs  Fr,;  A,  tessulatus  BuU,,  also  on  pine ;  A,  tlicinus  Dec,  on  Q.  /icx  .• 
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Dted^lea  aiiTea  Fr.,  D,  sfrpenB  Fr.,  Pol^porus  fronddeui  Fr.,  P.  gigant^g 
Fr.,  P,  cristAtus  Ft.,  P.  gnv^lens  Sckwem.,  P.  riltilanB,  Fr.,  P.  croceus 
Ft.,  p.  mlcans  Ehr.,  HyAiaua  qaitdmixn  Fr.,  I'rnex  rinudsus  Fr.,  L  defdrniu 
Fr.,  Ridulum  molkre  *V.,  R.  Bfitrytis,  Fr.,  ThelipJiora  dudMrmis  Bee., 
T.  c&adida  Sdtieem.,  T.  IhiatuUta  Fr.,  ClsTiria  andmala  i^.,  Cal6cera  gkis- 
tSidta  Ft.;  PeiizA  caljcifdrmis  fV^  on  leaves;  P.  cinnamdmea  i)ffc.,  aod 
P.  purpitrea  J^V.,  on  KumpHj  P.  errftica  Fr.,  P.  cerac^s  Fr.,  P.  fcmi- 
gf nea  Sckum^  P  olirkcea  BaUch,  P.  melsnophee^a  Ft,,  P.  conipr^asa  A,  el  S, ; 
P.  iDclilsa  Prrt,,  also  upon  sallow;  Ditlola  Totvdta  Fr^   CeDan^um  trian* 

Slire  Ft..  C.  tlirgidom  Fr.,  Stlctia  hystWna  Fr.,  S.  ^ba  Fr.,  Trem^Ua 
ladbm  Sail.  JV.,  AWriuoi  nigricans  JV. ;  Nidul&ria  ffirctai^.,  also  on  pine; 
Sphs^ria  coiViciildaiiSchwan.,  on  Q.  lyi^ta;  8.  Buccenturikta  Tbdc,  also 
upon  other  treet ;  8.  atropunct^ita  ScAmem.,  on  Q.  lyrats;  8.  scabrdsa  Dec., 
8.  infemAlia  fz.,  8.  Michelidna  Fr. ;  S.  gfrdsa  StAwem.,  also  on  beech ;  8. 
Qu£rcuum  A:Awrtn.,  on  American  Bpeciet;  8.  mutabllU  Pen. ;  8.  canfscena 
Pert.,  also  on  beech;  8.  ordinSita  Fr.,  8.  seriita  fV.,  8.  OToidea  Fr.,  S. 
m^bilis  7Wr,  8.  latericfillH  Sec,  8.  vllb  fV.,  8.  EtrlcU  Pfn. ;  8.  barb^ta 
Pert.,  on  leeves;  8.  rajriidea  J)«c.,  on  leates;  SphsronSma  pyrif6mie  Fr.; 
Cytispora  gutcirera  JV.,  also  on  haze!  j  Phaddium  calicifiSnne  Fr. ;  Hyiterium 
rarium  Fr.;  H.  flexudnim  Scktm.,  alio  on  plumi  H.  punctif6rine  Ft.,  on 
leaves ;  Rhytluna  ou^inum  RadoljiU,  on  Qu^ciu  coccffera :  Sid&ma 
ramdsum  Ft.  Dan,,  Vkitsmm  pfceum  Fr. ;  Arc^ria  ochrolefica  Fr.,  alio  on 
beech ;  Periche'na  miercina  Fr. ;  lAcea  nibirea  Fr.,  on  cork ;  Dichospdrium 
aggre^um  Neei,  £r;^siphe  eplxylon  Sch/echt.,  A'nthina  purpClTea  I^.,  A. 
peninilatB  Fr. ;  CEd^mium  remosum  Fr,,  also  on  Andr6mecla  arborea  ;  Mji- 
iStricbum  cm'sium  Fr.,  Helicospdrium  v^etum  Neei,  H,  obacQrum  Corda, 
Helnintboopdrium  Bubdktum  tfees,  H.  micr6trichum  Cordti ;  Dact^liuni  cin- 
didum  Neei ;  Fuafdium  fl&vo-virens  DUm,,  and  F.  griseum  Dilm,,  on  leaves; 
Psildnia  glalica,  also  on  beech;  P.  maculKf^rmis  Fr.,  alio  on  lime;  Nst- 
in&Bpora  mlcniBpora  Dec,  also  on  hornbeani ;  BdlbSspora  rhaddapora  Fr., 
Sporid^mium  cili^tum  Corda." 

Page  1837.  line  i.  from  the  bottom,  after  "  In  Kent,"  add :  "  At  Knole  u  a 
very  remarkable  tree,  which  has  been  called  the  Old  Oak  for  more  than 
two  centuries.     Its  hdght  is  only  48  ft.,  but  iti  girt,  at  4  H.  from  the 
ground,  is  2B  ft,  and  the  diameter  of  the  space  covered  by  its  branches 
186  ft." 
Q.  Cirrii.  Farietiei.    I84S.,  Before  "  Q.  C.  3 
variegdla'  introduce:  — 
"  Q.  C.  3  ladmala.  fig.  S534.— There  is 
a  fine  tree  of  this  very  remarkable 
variety  in   Hackwood   Park,   &om 
which  specimens  have  been  kindly 
sent  to  us  by  Lady  Bolton." 
Q,  Aeleroph^lla.     1804.  Mr.  Gordon  informs 
us  that  there  is  an  oak  under  this 
name   in   the   Horticultufal  Society's 
Garden,  recdved  from  Bartram'a  Bo- 
tanic Garden;  and  that  he  thinks  it  a  variety  of  Q.  Ph£|]os. 
Q.  Pheliot.     1B97. 1.  15.,  add :  "  Phale'na  Polyohlmui  Abb.  and  Sm.  Ins.  of 
Geor,,  t.47.,and  our  &.  S535.,  the  peacock  emperor  moth,  feeds,  in  the 
larva  atate,  on  this  and  other  kinds  of  oaks." 
Q.BaIlots.    1906. 1.33.,afterfulUtop,  add:  "Mr.  Gordon  informs  ustbat 
plants  have  been  rdsed  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  fr^>ni 
acoma  collected  by  M.  Vilmorin  from  the  true  ballots  in  the  Jardin 
des  Plantes ;  and  that  they  appear  to  be  identical  with  Q.  gnuntintia, 
and  the  Q.  hispdnica  of  Captain  Cook." 
Q.oimu.  191B.,add  to  "iV>°'!?'^''''"^'>eausphie'ricB  of  Bartrmn's  Botanic 

Garden." 
Q.  (fmito,   1936.,  add  to  paragraph  .  "  Plants  of  this  spedes  were  brought  to 
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Kew  Oardeni,  from  Leaden,   in  1637,  havmg  been  previouily  intro- 
duced into  the  Botanical  Garden  there  hy  Dr.  Vod  Sieboldt." 

Q.  glabinima.  Page  1936,,  add  :  "  Plant«  were  brought  to  Europe  by  Dr. 
Von  Sieboldt,  and  introduced  into  Kew  Qardens  in  1837." 

Mexican  Oaii,  1941.  Acoma  of  Q.  xali^ensis  have  been  receiTcd  from 
Xalapa,  in  Mexico,  sent  by  M.  Hartw^  to  the  Horticultural  Society's 
Garden,  from  which  plants  have  been  raiaed.  The  aconiE  are  flatter 
than  those  shown  in  fig.  IS52. ;  but  the  leaves  are  the  same. 

Mr.  Low  of  the  Clapton  Nursery  has  received  several  kinds  of  acoms 
o£  Mexican  oaks,  but  without  names,  from  which  plants  have  been 
raised,  and  are  now  (February,  1638)  several  inches  high.  The  acorns 
were  ell  gathered  on  the  mountuns  in  the  neighbourhood  of  R<*l  del 
Monte ;  but  the  trees  are  found  in  various  paitt  of  ^e  countt;,  at  an 
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elevation  of  from  4000  ft.  to  near  the  regions  of  perpetual  snow.  The 
trees  are  all  evergreen  in  their  native  country.  Thev  have  entire  leaves 
in  the  manner  of  Q.  i%ello8 ;  but,  as  the  leaves  of  this  species,  as  we 
have  seen  in  p.  1895.,  vary  much  as  the  plants  grow  up,  their  ultimate 
forms  may  be  lobate  like  those  of  Q.  virens  (see  p.  1919.^,  which,  as 
there  shown,  are  also  entire  when  young.  If  the  reader  will  look  over 
the  figures  of  Mexican  oaks,  given  between  p.  1941.  and  p.  1949.,  he  will 
find  some  species  resembling  Q.  Phellos,  and  some  resembling  Q,  vhrens. 
Fdgtu.    Page  1949.,  after  last  line,  insert :  — 

"  Ph)fe88or  Mirbel,  in  the  Mhnoires  du  Musee,  makes  the  following  obser- 
vations on  this  genus :  — *  The  introduction  into  the  genus  JP%us  of  tnree  or 
four  species  which  had  not  been  described  modifies  the  generic  character,  and 
authorises  the  division  of  the  group  into  two  distinct  sections,  as  follows :  — 
*'  *  Gen.  Char,   Flowers  moncecious.  —  Male,  solitary  or  in  aggregate  heads. 
Perianth  simple,  membranaceous,  1-leaved ;  stamens  8    40. — Female,  twin 
or  temal,  in  a  4-partite  cupule.     Perianth  simple,  adherent,  6-toothed, 
Ovarv  8-celled,  each  cell  containing  2  ovules.   Style  1,  short.   Stigmas  3, 
awl-sb^>ed.  —  Fruit  3-angled,  1-cell^  1-seeded^  Seed  pendulous.  Radicle 
turned  to  one  side,  short.    Cotyledons  thick,  fleshy.    Perisperm  none. 
*'  *  Sect.  I.    Cupule  muricate,  capsuliform.     Owies  included.    Young 

leaves  plicate. 

" '  Fiigas  sylv6tica. 
ferrugfnea. 
obliqua. 
'' '  Sect.  II.  Cupule  involucriform ;  segments  narrow,  laciniate.  Ovaries 

lateraUy  exserted.    Young  leaves  not  plicate. 
"  *  Fhgas  Dombeyi. 
ftetuloides. 
dQbia.' 
"  Mirbel  adds  that  he  cites  *  neither  autarctica  Fortter,  nor  F.  cochinchi- 
nensis  Lour,,  nor  the  jpiagus  which,  according  to  Cunningham  (JCin^t  Survey 
of  the  Coasts  of  Australia,  i.  p.  158.),  grows  in  Van  Diemen's  Land.     The 
description  of  the  first  is  nothing,  because  the  female  flower  is  not  yet  known. 
The  description  of  the  second  is  so  &r  from  giving  an  accurate  idea  of  the 
tree  seen  by  Loureiro,  that  we  may  doubt  whether  or  not  it  is  a  Fkgaa ;  and 
the  species  of  Van  IMemen's  Land,  mentioned  by  Cunningham,  has  neither 
been  described  nor  named.'  (Mirb,  in  Mem,  Mus,^  xiv.  p.  472.)    The  jFiiigus 
mentioned  by  Cunningham  is  probably  the  F.  ^tuloides,  as  that  is  stated 
by  Backhouse  {Gard,  Mag,,  vol.  xi.  p.  40. ;  and  Covrip*  to  Bot,  Mag,,  vol.  ii. 
p.  40.)  to  be  found  wild  in  Van  Diemen*s  Land." 

F.  sylvaUca,  1970.  1.  16.  fix)m  the  bottom,  insert :  ^  The  marriage  beech  at 
Inverarv,  of  which  we  have  been  fiivoured  with  a  drawing  by  our  friend 
W.  A.  Nesfield,  Esq.,  from  which ^.  2536.  b  engraved,  is  another  ex- 
ample of  inosculation ;  the  arm  wmch  unites  the  two  trees  being  about 
20  ft.  fi'om  the  ground.  ^  C 

"  The  beech  tree  is  a  non-conductor  of  lightning ;  and  so  nomious 
is  the  fact  in  America,  that  the  Indians,  whenever  the  sky  wears  thb  ap- 
pearance of  a  thunder-storm,  leave  their  pursuits,  and  take  refiige  under 
the  nearest  beech  tree.  In  Tennessee,  the  people  consider  it  a  com- 
plete protection.  Dr.  Becton,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Mitchell,  states  that 
the  b&ech  tree  is  never  known  to  be  struck  by  atmospheric  electricity, 
while  other  trees  are  often  shivered  into  splinters.  (^American  Paper, 
as  quoted  in  Mom,  Chron,,  October  21.  1837.)  " 
1976.,  insert,  after  the  paragraph  headed  **  Lichens: *'  — 

**  The  following  list  of  additional  fungi,  found  on  the  beech,  has  been 
sent  to  us  by  the  Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley :  —  Af^cua  suplnus  Fr, ;  A, 
corticalis  Fr.,  also  on  hazel;  A,  spodoleiicus  Fr,,  A,  urslnus  Fr,,  A, 
fluxilis  Fr, ;  A,  nidulans  Pen,,  also  on  birch ;.  A,  atrocceruleus  Fr,, 
A,  planus  Fr.,  A,  nknua  Pers,,  A,  hispidulus  Fr,,  ij.  pidcidus  Fr.,  A.  Linksi 
Fr.,  A,   reticulatus  Pers.,  A,   aleuriktus  Fr,,  A.   epfaebius    Fr.,  A.  Vahlit 
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Schum.,  A.  bysniMiu  Peri.,  A.  nuciseduB  Fr.,  Dndalea  wi^t«  Fr^  D. 
femigines  Seaum.,  D.  latisBima  Ft:,  Pol^porus  umbell&tu*  fV.,  P.  Uicteus 
JO-.,  P.  dtchrous  Fr.,  P.  iubspadiceus  Fr.,  P.  nflidui  Ft.,  P.  purpitreus  Fr., 
P.  rhodeUui  Fr.,  P.  Y(treu»  Fr.,  P.  frrinelius  Ft.  ;  Hfdnwi  Ramiria  Fr. ;  ff. 
cirrh&tiun  Fm.,  also  od  oak;  H.  fusco-atnim  Fr. ;  H.  dtuphaniua  Sdtrad., 
also  on  birch  ;  H.  obt&Bum  Sr^rad.,  H.  tquallnum  jFV.,  I'rpex  lacteui  F^.,  L 
cameu*  JFV,  JUdulum  Taglneum  FY,,  Thelephora  ciliata  Fr.,  T.  punfcea  A. 
et  S.,  T.  pitbera  Fr.,  Pezaa  plumbea  Fr.,  P.  gemm^U  Schum. ;  P.  capillaris 
Fr.,  on  leaveB ;  P.  fusc&cens  Peri.,  P.  melaxintha  Fr.,  P.  cnicf  bulum  B^ttA, 
P.  lenticularii  BuH.,  P.  luteo-vlrens  Fr„  P.  diBcifdrmu  Ft. ;  P.Ja^nea  Pen., 
on  maati  Ditkla  parad6iB  Fr.,  Solenla  Candida  J^. ;  Sclerotium  peziueTonne 
Schum.,  on  leaves ;  S.  trunconim  Tode,  Periola  hirtiita  Ft.,  Poly«ngiuni 
umbrinuDi  Fr.,  Sphte'ria  polymdrpha  Pert. ;  S.  carpdphila  Peri.,  on  mast ; 
8.  corntfdrmiB  FY.,  S.  coftfe^ni  Peri.,  8.  l&ctea  Fr.,  8.  atropurpilrea  Fr. ; 
8.  l£nta  Tode,  also  on  sallow ;  S.  piluUrera  Fr.,  8.  conspurcikta  Kz. ;  S. 
s|>l)inctiina  Fr.,  also  on  crab ;  S.  thelena  Fr. ;  S.  crinits  Pert.,  also  on  haiel ; 
S.  umbonata  Fr. ;  S.  rostrata  Fr.,  also  on  birch ;  8.  hiatceiu  Fr.,  8.  Depaiea 
^cola  Fr.  j  Sphsronema  c6nicimi  Fr.,  also  on  fir;  8.  hemisj^ue'ricum  Fr., 
also  on  pine:  S.  coUiculosum  />.,  Hyst^um  acuminatum  fV.,  H.  tumidum 
Fr.,  Redculari^  pl&mbea  Ft.,  IMd^rina  lepiddtum  i^.,  Did^ium  margini- 
tum  Fr.,  D.  fuifuraceum  Fr.,  Fhfaaruta  psittadnum  Him.,  P.  bnllatum  Li., 
P.  conniktum  ScAum.,  P.  utriculare  Fr.,  P.  paniceum  Fr.,  P.  thddtcum  FY^ 
on  the  leaves ;  P.  virf^cetu  IXtm.,  Stemonltis  mamrndta  FV.,  ^cfaia  rut»> 
fumuB  Pert.,  T.  clavata  Peri.,  T.  nigripes  Pen,,  Licea  bttdia  Fr,,  Onfgaa 
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.^gfnea  Ft.,  Trichod^nca  riibnim  Pert.,  Perisporiunj  yagtneum  Fr.,  lauris 

clavata Oitm.,  L  glaGca Uiftn.,  A'nthina  fl^To-vlrens  J^r„  A,  filaris  Fr.,  Scdrias 

epongioBB  Ft.,   Htilbum  li^teum  A.  H  S.,  S.  lurbinatum  Tode,  8.  gelatinoEiim 

Pert.,  HjdnSphora  minima  Ft.,  Spordcybe  CBliciiiides  Fr.,  (Edemimo  atnim 

Ft.,  Helmmthospdrium  cjMniicum  Corda;  Bdtrjtii  Funitigo  Fr.,  leaves; 

Psildnia  aUea.  Ft.  ;  Melancdniuin  Papul^ia  Fr.,  leaves  " 

Page  1977.  line  5.  from  the  bottom,  insert :  "  In  Surrey,  at  Deoidene,  in '  a 
beech  tree  S5  fl.  bigh ;  trunk  31  H.  in  circumferaice  at  1  k.  from  the 
ground;  spread  of  the  head  219  ft." 

I97B.1.  ST.,  insert:  "In  Kent,  at  Knole,  is  a  beech  89  ft.  high;  girt  of  the 
trunk  S5  ft.,  and  diameter  of  the  bead  3Ji2  ft." 

Ctutanea.  1909.,  end  of  the  paragraph  of  "  AccidenU  and  Diieaiei,"  add: 
"  The  Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley  has  sent  us  the  following  list  of  the  fiingi  of 
this  genus  : — Pezlza  echindphiU  BuJ/.,  which  is  found  upon  the  rotting 
involucres  of  the  chestnut  on  the  Continent;  Fislulina  radicita  Schtoem., 
Spbte'ria  Castiaex  Schmein. ;  S.  Depitzea  castans'cola  Ft.,  on  the 
leaves  lathis  is  prop^'ly  an  almrtiTe  Btate  of  Phacfdium  dentitum) ; 
Hyst^um  C^tineR  Sckweia. ;  Craterium  glob6aum  Fr.,  husks ;  Die- 
tedium  didermdidea  F"^  leaves;  Demitium  t^titneie  Scbweiit.,  Spp- 
rAtrichum  esesi^um.  Fr." 

Cdrpimu.  8006. 1.  14.  from  the  bottom,  add  to  the  paraer^h  :  "  Fig.  2538. 
p.  8596.  will  give  an  idea  of  a  labyrinth  planted  witB  hornbeam  hedges, 
nmilar  to  that  sdll  existing  at  Hampton  Court.  The  object  in  planting 
a  labyrinth  is  to  form  a  puzzle,  first  to  discover  the  centre,  and  after- 
vrards  to  find  the  way  out  again.  For  this  purpose  the  hedges  should 
be  sul£ciently  thick  not  to  be  seen  tlirough,and  sufficiently  bigh  not  to 
be  sem  over;  and  in  order  that  the  surface  of  the  ground  may  be  dry, 
the  whole  oiuht  to  be  thoroughly  drained  before  i>lantiag.  Ilie  horn- 
beam is  pre&red  for  labyrinths,  on  account  of  ita  rapid  growth,  and 
because  it  retains  its  leaves  throughout  the  winter.  The  building  in  the 
centre  may  be  a  summer  house,  and  thelabyrinth  may  be  rendered  more 
intricate  by  introducing  stopJiedges  across  the  path,  at  difibrent  places, 
as  indicated  in  the  figure  by  dotted  lines." 
AcadenU  and  Diieaiei.  8012.,  three  lines  from  the  end  of  the  paragr^h, 
for  "  have  been  observed,"  to  the  end,  subitinite  "  ere  also  found  on 
the  hornbeam :  as  are,  MeriUiua  rilfiiB  Pen.,  also  on  beech;  R&dulura 
be'tun  Fr.,  alio  on  beech ;  Pezlza  cdniea  Fr,,  also  on  beech  ;  Stfctis 
££tuli  Fr.,  SphK'ria  argillHcea  Fr.,  9.  gdslrina  Fr.  ;  8.  cuspidilta  Fr., 
also  on  beech ;  S.  amce'na  yeei,  also  on  hazel ;  8.  Depazea  carpini- 
cola5oiu«in.,  on  the  leaves;  Actinocl&dium 
rhoddsporum  Ehr.,  Oldium  vir^ena  Lt,, 
L^rMo  C&pini  Derm," 

(YttTya  nrffMcn.  8016.,  add  to  liat  of  En- 
gravmgi:  "and ^.8537." 

CAyliu  AveUdna.  Farietiei.  8017.,  add  to  "  C. 
A.  4  purpurea : "  "  When  graf^  on  a 
common  luzel,  it  iinparta  its  colour  to  the 
leave*  of  the  stock,*' 

£084. 1.  9.,  aflcr  full  atop,  add:  '■  Hazel  nuts  are 
grovra  in  such  quantities  in  the  cultivated 
rt^on  of  Mount  Etna  (which  extends  to 
3300  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea),  that 
they  form  a  considerable  article  of  export 
from  Sicily,  especially  to  England.  (C'otii|i. 
to  the  Sot.  Mag.,  vol.  i.  p.  50.)" 

Ftmff  on  Uk  Hasud.  8028.  Add  to  the  end  of 
the  paragTSfih  :  "  The  foUowinB  addi- 
tional list  oas  been  sent  to  ua  by  Mr.  Berkeley: — .^garicus  euchrous 
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I'm.,  also  on  alder ;  Peziza  ffssa  fV.,  i*.  boliris  BaU<A  ;  P.  vnlgarU 
Fr.,  also  on  bramble ;  PhalluB  caniaus  Htidi.,  Spha'rut  uiuta  Fr.,  S. 
Yeii&tila  Fr,,  8.  leiicopis  i^.,  S,  tessera  Fr-.,  8.  conj&ncta  A'ire*,  S. 
umbilicBtB  Peri.  ;  S.  coag]ob\Ui  Fr.,  also  on  birch;  S.  Eub6isla  Fr. , 
S.  C^ryli  Baitch,  and  !S.  cilictfera  Fr.,  on  tbe  leaves;  A'nttuiut 
fulri  Ft." 
C.  Tottrata.  Page  2030.,  add,  after  "  Boston ; "  "  The  nuts  are  ao  hard,  that 
they  are  said  to  have  been  used  b^  the  inhabitants  a*  tboL" 
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Phthha'ckm. 
PlUami*.   Page  204:3.  iBaen,befon"Slalu- 

"  7%e  only  fiingi  fouod  on  plants  of 

tliis  cenuB  sre:  Sphs'ria  medusina  Fr., 

and  S.  p6pula  fV. ;  the  latter  being  found, 

also,  on  the  maple." 

Balsama'cbs. 

lAquid&nAar  Slyradjltia.  2053.,  add  to 
the  paragraph  headed  "AcadenU, 
XHtetua,  cjc. :"  "  The  follow- 
ing list  of  fuiui  has  been  sent 
to  UB  by  the  Rev.  M.  J.  Berke- 
ley :  —  TheWphora  Styraciflua 
ScAVmin.  -,  Peziza  BAxoiaea  A.  ei  S., 
also  on  apple  and  hombeam  i 
Stictu  brindaa  Fr.  ;  Sphee'ria  cor- 
p<3phila  Pm.,  also  on  beech  mast; 
S.  perFbr^ta  ScAwem.,  8.  liqui- 
ddmbaris  ScAuvia.,  S.  petioldriiin 
ScAwem." 

ilflRICA'CKA. 

Myrica  Gale.     20S7.,  add  to  first  parB> 

mph  :  "  Pv.im  ciliiuis  SiArad.  is 

round  on  this  qtecies." 
Cnzta'crx. 
E'piedra  americina.     2065.,  add  to  list 

oT  Engravingt :  "  and  J%.  2539." 

TATA'CBiE. 

T4rw  baccata.  2Q7i.  I.  9.  from  the  bot- 
tom, for  "  short  equal  but,"  read 
"  short  squat  but." 
2091.,  add  to  paragraph  entitled  "Aeei- 
denU,  Diteaiet,  ^c. : "  "  The  fol- 
lowing additional  list  of  fund  has 
been  sent  to  us  by  the  Rev.  M.  J. 

Berkeley  :  —  Thelephora  Chailletti  Fr.,  T.  areol^ta  Fr^  T.  sangiunea 
Fr.,  T.  odorata  fV,,  Sphas'ria  dispar  Fr.,  Pbactdium  7^i  Fr." 
PhySdcladu  trtcAomoBoidet.  2102.,  after  the  name,  dele  "  R.  Br.,  and." 

Com'fwls,   Sect.  AaiafruiM, 
3106.,  add,  before  Sect.  I. :  — 

"  I^fessor  Link,  in  a  very  able  article  On  tAe  Getmt  Pmtu,  and  iU  Europe€m 

Awciit,  proposes  te  tepatvte  the  genera  Damrnara,  CunninghtLmts,  and  Arau- 

cAria  from   the  ^bi^tinte,  not  only  on   account  of  the  breadth  and  espan- 

sioo    of  th^  leaves,  but   from  their    containing    spiral  vessels   sufficiently 

laree  to  be  easily  ptfceptible   in   the    leaves   produced  on  the  old  wood, 

(whereas,  in  the  genera  i^nus  and  ^'bies,  the  spiral  vesBels  are  very  small,  and, 

indeed,  onlv  perceptible  in  the  young  shoots,)  and  from  the  inverted  position 

of  the  female  blossoms.     This  new  family  he  proposes  to  call  Dammardcea" 

Pinw.     215!.,  add    to  " Deicripiion!"  "  Professor  Link   agrees    with  Mir- 

bel  and  Schubert ,  (part  xv.  Aitnaiet  du  Mui.,   and  part  iii.  Svil.  de 

la  Soc.  Fhil.)  in  considering  the  genus  Piaat  to  belong  to  Honte^cia 

Monandria,  instead  of  MonceVia  Monadelphia,  where  it  was  placed  by 

LinnEeus;  and  he  instances  Pinui  Ite'da  as  aSbrdiog  a  convincing 

proof  of  the  correctness  of  this  classification." 

P.  tylvatrit.  8170.  1.  1 1.,  for  "  James,"  read  "  John." 

I.  I.  from  the  bottom,  for  "  builder,"  read  "  timber  merchant." 
2183.   I.  14.  from  the  bottoni,  for  "  wood,"  read  "  road." 
8e  4 
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FBge8184.   Before  "  5^ati</ic»,'^in8ert : — 

"  FungL  We  have  received  the  following  list  from  the  Kev.  M.  J. 
Berkeley,  who  remarks  that  the  spedes  given  here  as  belong^  to  Pinus,  and 
also  those  stated  to  belong  to  ^'bies  (see  p.  2601.)  and  to  Picea  (see  p.  2602.) 
are  not  exclusively  confin^  to  these  genera.  It  is  probable  that  a  great  number 
occur  indifferently  on  all  pines  and  £ura. — ^ilg^cus  trichse^us  Pen^  il/decorus 
Fr^A,  margin611us  Perx.,  A.  licteus  Pert, ^  A,  chrysophyilus  Fr»,  A,  «apineu8  Fr*, 
A.  pfcreus,  Pers.^  A,  flimmans  Baiseh,  A.  astragalinus  Fr, ;  A,  4tro-toment6su8 
Batich,  also  on  unllow ;  A,  proboscideus  JFV.,  Merulhis  filkgax  Fr.,  M«  vastator 
TodCf  M.  molliiscus  JFV.,  M.  himantioides  Fr,,  M.  porinoides  Fr^  M. 
squ^idus  JPV.,  Dsed^ea  Pini  Fr,,  D.  heteromdrpha  Fr.,  Poiynorus  ciilicus 
Fr,,  P.  pes  ciipne  PV.,  P,  destr6ctor  JFV".,  P.  st/pdcus  Fr^  P.  m6lEs  PV., 
P.  tephroleucus  Fr, ;  P.  alutaceus  PV*.,  also  on  beech ;  P.  pinicola  PV^  P. 
bombydnus  Fr. ;  P.  sanidsus  PV.,  also  on  fir ;  P.  miicidus  PV.,  P.  redculatus 
NeeSf  IT/dnum  m^rodon  Pert.,  H,  Pinastri  PV*.,  H,  alutaceum  Fr,^  VL  fas- 
dculare  A.  et  S.,  Frpex  paleaceus  PV.,  L  fusco-viol&ceus  PV.,  Thel^hora 
crispa  Pert.,  T.  blcolor  Sckrad,^  T.  Pini  Schleich.^  T.  reticulata  PV.,  T. 
olivacea  PV.,  T.  vioMscens  Pr.,  T.  papillosa  PV.,  T.  cdlcea  Pert.,  T.  m6Uis 
Fr.,  T.  ochracea  PV.,  T.  granuldsa  Pert.,  T.  serialis  PV.,  T.  Ifvida  PV., 
ClaviUia  pyxidata  Pert.,  C.  virgata  PV.,  JTdvella  infula  Schcefi ;  Pezua 
tuberosa  Bull,  b.,  on  cones ;  P.  rubricosa  PV.,  amongst  leaves ;  P.  byssiseda 
Pr.,  P.  pinicola  Rebent.,  P.  tendrrima  Fr.,  P.  chidnea  PV.,  P.  abdcma  PV., 
P.  chry8<$coma  P«i/.,  P.  aUrea  PV.,  Patellaria  p(illa  PV.,  Asc6bolu8  lignadlis 
il. «/  S.,  A.  denud^tus  PV.,  Stictis  hemispha/rica  Fr. ;  Solenia  fasciculata  Pert., 
also  on  birch ;  Exidia jpithya  Fr.,  Dacrfniyces  fnig^f6rmifi  jR^.,  D.  t6rtus  PV., 
Pachyma  Cb<xw  Fr.,  Pyrenium  ligndtife  PV.,  Sclerdtium  strobillnum  Schtnn., 
S.  immersum  PV. ;  S.  floccip^ndulum  PV.,  on  leaves ;  8.  em^gens  PV.,  Thde- 
bolus  sudans  PV.,  Sphse'na  lobata  Wormtk.,  S.  line^ta  ^4.  ei  S. ;  S.  colUculus 
Womuk.,  on  P.  p3rgmfle'a ;  S.  Pini  A.  et  S.,  S.  clopima  Fr.,  S.  decumbens 
Sckm.,  8.  /yithydphua  Schm.,  S.  chidnea  PV.,  8.  vermicularis  ^cei,  8.  picastra 
PV.,  8.  stilbum  Schm.,  8.  pulverul^ta  Pr.,  8.  operculata  A.  et  S.,  8.  socta 
Neet,  Lophium  mytilindlum  Fr.,  L.  aggregatum  PV.,  Sphsronema  rtkliim  PV. ; 
8.  aciculare  PV.,  abo  oak;  8.  truncatum  PV.,  also  on  fir ;  Cytispora  Pin^tri 
Fr.,  on  leaves ;  Dothidea  Pin^tri  PV.,  Phacidium  pithyum  Fr.,  P.  pulveru- 
lentum  Schm.,  P.  Idcerum  Fr.,  Hysterium  graphicum  PV.,  Lyc6gala  pl6m- 
beum  PV.,  Reticularia  versicolor  Fr. ;  Did^ma  valvatum  PV.,  also  on  alder ; 
Did^mium  rufipes  PV.,  also  on  fir ;  Phjsarum  Pini  PV.,  P.  Licea  Fr.,  P.  nigrum 
Pr.,  Stemonitis  femig^nea  Ehrenb.,  8.  obl6n^  PV.,  jSw  papillata  P^«.,  Diet/- 
(Hum  spl^ndens  Schntd.,  D.  mfcropus  PV.,  Pmchae'na  cont6rta  Pr.,  jLlcea 
fiexu^sa  Pert.,  L.  minima  PV.,  Coni6sporum  oliv^eum,  on  boards  of  Pinus 
maritima;  C.  nigrum,  IsfLria  monilioides  A.  et  S.,  Ceradum  adreum  Lk., 
8tilbum  byssbedum  Pert. ;  8.  pubidum  Tode,  on  leaves ;  8.  piltf6rme  P«ry., 
Myx6trichum  r^rum  PV.,  M.  patulum  PV.,  8por6trichum  turbinatimi  PV., 
8.  vir^cens  Lk.,  8.  vitellinum  Lk.,  T6rula  rudis  PV.*' 
2185. 1.  36.,  for  **  8tretton  Parsonage,"  read  "  8tutton  Rectory.** 

1. 43.,  add  to  paragraph  :  "  At  Thirkleby,  it  is  11  ft.  6  in.  in  circumference, 

at  3  ft.  firom  the  ground." 
P.  pumilio.    2186.,  to  the  list  of  Synonvmet,  add:  <*P.   hikmifa's  Link  in 

BerL  Ahhand.,  1827,  p.  172." 
P.p.  MDghus.    2187.,  add  to  **  Symmvmet:''  " P.  pumilio  Unk,  1.  c." 
2188. 1.  23.,  for  •*  P.  s.  uncinata,"  read  "  P.  undnlta." 
2189.,  add  to  ** Other  Varietiet:**  "Professor  Link  mendons  P.  rotundata, 

which,  firom  the  description  he  gives  of  it,  appears  to  be  the  same  as 

the  P.  unciniita  of  Captain  Cook.    (See  p.  2188. ;  and  Cook's  Sketchet 

mSpam,u.p.230.y 
P.  Lmicio.   2200.,  add  to  "  IdanMcatum:'*  «  Link  in  Berl.  Abhand.,  p.  174." 
P.  auttriaca.    2205.,  add  to  '^Synonymet:"  «  P.  r^ign,  Lbtk  Berl.  Abhand.,, 

p.  173."    Under  the  wood-cut,  for  "  2005,"  read  "  2085." 
P.  Pmitier     2213.,  add  to  "Identification: "  **  Link  in  Berl.  Abhand.,  1827, 

p.  175," 
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P.  P.  Lemomkotu  Page  2215.  line  12.,  for  *•  2101.,"  read  "  2103.  in  p.  2216." 

P.  halephuit.  2231.  Professor  Link,  speaking  of  this  species,  says  that 
Lambert  has  giyen  a  good  figure  of  it ;  but  that  he  is  wrong  in  stating 
that  the  cones  are  single,  as  they  are  never  less  than  two  or  three 
together  on  wild  trees.  (BerL  Abhand.,  p.  177.^ 

P.  h,  fnariUma^    This  pine,  which  Link  calls  P.  mariUma,  has,  he  states,  the 
cones  on  long  footstalks,  bent  downwards,  and  in  clusters  of  at  least 
^  two  or  three  toother.  (Ibid.,  p.  177.) 

P.  bruOa,  Page  2234,  Professor  Link  describes  this  species  as  forming  a  tree  as 
lofty  as  P.  Larlcio.  The  cones,  he  adds,  are 
not  sessile,  but  on  very  short  footstalks,  a  little 
bent  downwards.  The  wing  of  the  seed  is 
from  6  to  8  lines  long,  sword-shaped,  narrow 
at  the  base,  but  widening  gradually  towards 
the  summit*  It  is  a  very  handsome  tree, 
and  is  easily  distinguished  by  its  very  long 
slender  leaves,  and  nearly  smooth  cones ;  the 
points  of  the  scales  being  very  much  pressed 
in.  (IM.,  p.  176.) 

F.vandlniis.  2243.  L  45.  After  *<  The  buds  in  Mr. 
Lambert's  figure  appear  to  be  resinous,"  add : 
"and  are  nearly  smooth  (see ^.  2540.) ; " 
*'  but,"  &c. 

P.  UavetoiSL    2267.,  for  **  Otto,''  read  "  Schiede  et 
Deppe^*  as  the  authority  for  the  name.    Li 
the  list  of  Engravings,  for  **  our  JSgs,  2180.  and  2181.,"  read  *'our 
Jigs.  2177.  to  2179. ; "  and  add,  after  full  stop  :  "  The  cone,  seed,  and 
sode  are  firom  specimens  kindly  sent  to  us  by  M.  Otto  of  Berlin." 

Abies.  2293.  Professor  Link,  in  1827,  diyuled  the  species  which  compose 
this  genus,  fiY>m  Pinus  under  the  name  of  Picea,  the  Latin  for  the 
spruce  fir,  as  ifbies  is  for  the  silver  fir;  the  mistake  of  the  older 
botanists,  which  was  followed  by  Linnaeus,  in  reversing  these  names, 
havi^  led  to  great  confusion. 

**  'uas  genus,"  Professor  link  observes,  **  approaches  the  nearest 
to  that  of  Pinus,  and,  upon  close  inspection,  still  more  so  than  at  the 
first  glance.  For  instance,  if  the  leaves  that  stand  sinply  are  examined 
minutely,  it  will  be  seen  that  several  of  them  have  their  surfiices  (ober- 
flachen)  grown  together ;  and,  consequently,  they  are  in  tufts,  like  the 
leaves  of  the  pine.  As  a  proof  that  this  is  the  case,  it  will  be  found 
that  there  is  no  upper  surface  on  the  leaves  of  the  fir;  but  that  the 
leaves  present  only  the  under  surface  on  both  sides,  as  will  be  seen  on 
comparing  them  with  the  leaves  of  the  pine.  The  seam  (fuge)  where 
the  leaves  are  joined  may  be  distinctly  seen :  it  forms  a  une  in  relief 
on  both  sides  of  the  leaves  of  the  common  spruce ;  which  is  never  the 
case  when  such  a  line  is  formed  by  the  midrib,  because  it  is  then  either 
on  the  upper  or  under  side.  Some  firs  have  two  leaves  grown 
together,  otners  four.  The  sheaths  at  the  base  of  the  leaves  are  not 
observable,  but  they  appear  to  have  grown  together  in  the  short  foot- 
stalk." 

A.  excelia.  2293.,  add  to  *"  Synoni/mes :"  '<  Picea  vulgaris  Lhk  in  JBerL 
Abfumd.,  p.  180." 

2295.,  add  to  the  paragraph  headed  **  Other  Varieties:"  "Pinus  viminalis 
Alsirtem.,  the  H^igetanne  of  Sweden,  with  long,  slender,  pendulous, 
leafless  twigs,  is  a  kind  frequently  found  in  spruce  fir  woods ;  but 
Lmk  considers  it  only  a  variety  of  the  common  spruce.  (BerL 
AbhmuLf  p.  182.)  The  Earl  of  Aberdeen  mentions  a  spruce  at  Hare- 
wood  House,  Yorkshire,  resembling  very  much  the  A.  e.  tenuifdliay  or 
A,  e.  ^legans,  in  leaves  and  shoots.  *The  tree,'  His  Lordship  ob- 
serves, '  is  of  a  peculiar  habit  and  character.  It  is  about  40  ft.  high ; 
the  branches  are  all  slender,  and  point  upwards,  giving  the  tree  a 
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compact  and  conical  appearance.  The  brandiei  grow  each  Iroin  a 
sort  of  proluberance  on  the  main  trunk  of  the  tree;  espedallj  the 
larger  and  lower  branches.  I  have  never  obserred  cones.  Nothing 
if  known  of  the  history  of  the  tree ;  but,  from  its  position,  it  is  probaUe 
that  it  was  planted  at  the  same  time  as  diose  in  ita  noghbomiiood, 
several  of  which  are  common  spruce  and  silver  fir,  and  are  of  nuich 
greater  die :  perfiapa  TO  ft.  or  80  ft.  high.' 

"  The  apecimena  sent  to  us  by  Hia  Ixtrdahip  were  conddered  bj  Mr. 
Frost  and  Ur.  Gordon,  who  have  attended  m  a  particuUr  manner  to 
the  ^biftinse,  to  belong  to  A.  alba,  or  A.  nigra,  rather  than  to  the 
common  spruce.  We  have  lubaequentl}'  received  spedoiena  ftont 
Harewood  House,  which  we  have  disaibuted  among  the  nuraaymen, 
under  the  name  of  A.  e.  itrlcta.  The  gardener  at  Ibrewood  hai  never 
observed  anj  cones  on  the  tree ;  which  indnces  us  to  cooiider  it  aa  ■ 
kind  oF  monstrority,  like  the  last  varietj  menlioiied,  and  A,  c  Clan- 
brasitiaaa ;  the  species  being  prone  to  produce  extraordinaty  v  '  -'  - 
of  this  kind." 
Page  8310.    Before  "  Slatiitia,"  introduce:— 

"  Diieatet,  Fungi,  jr.     In  the  Magazine  of  Kahirai  Hutoty  ii 

3541 


■ucation  from  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Clarke,  A.M., 

from   ubich   it   appears  that  the  barnacles 

(LepBM  anatifera)  arefoundon  thewood  of 

the  spruce  fir,  as  well  as  on  that  of  the  oak. 

In  Februarj',  1S34,  part  of  the  branch  of  a  1 

spruce  fir,  with  the  bark  on,  wa<  picked  up 

in  Poole  Harbour,  completely  covered  witfi 

barnacles.     In  J!g.  2541.,  a  shows  a   por* 

tion  of  this  wooti,  much  perforated  with 

the  T^r^o ;    b,   the   Lepas,   with   young 

individuals  growing  upon  the  older.  cithowH 

the  animal  exposed  by  the  removal  of  the 

upper  lower  vulve;  a,  the  under  lower  valve  ;  A,  the  bodyof  lobes,  thatof  each 

Hu^wrting  a  pair  of  ciliated  tcnCacula  or  feet ;  c,  the  double  interior  tubes. 

i>  Bhow.i  asinine  pair  of  ciliated  feet,  magnified;  a.oneof  the  twoatrong  jointa 

Iwlow  the  bifurcation,     llie  fir  branch  ia  supposed  to  have  been  two  or  three 
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years  in  the  water,  as  the  wood  was  become  soft  and  polpv ;  and  it  had  evi- 
dently been  perforated  by  the  T^edo  (as  some  shells  of  these  creatures  were 
found  in  the  thickest  part  of  the  branch),  before  the  barnacles  took  possession 
of  it.  Barnacles  are  also  found  attached  to  other  kinds  of  wood,  particularly 
to  logs  of  mahogany,  which  from  any  accident  have  become  adrift.  7^ 
fungi  on  the  A^ies  are :  ^g&ricus  adhse'rens  A,  et  S,,  A.  pristoides  JFV*. ;  A. 
^plachnoides  Hornet  and  A,  p^rforans  Hoffm,y  on  the  leaves ;  A,  Albertins  Fr., 
A,  acerosus  Fr,^  Merdlius  umbrlnus  jFV.,  Poiyporus  borers  Fr.,  P.  fr^lis 
Fr,,  P.  serialis  Fr.,  P.  stereoldes  Fr.,  P.  benzdmus  Wahl.,  P.  odor&tus  Fr,, 
P.  roseus  Fr.,  P.  unitus  Pen,,  P.  violaceus  Fr,,  JETf  dnum  geladndsum  Scop. ; 
H.  coralloides  Scop.,  also  on  beech  ;  H.  minutum  Schum,,  fi^  bicolor  A,  et  S,, 
H.  Ag^dhii  Fr.,  rrpex  spathuUtus  Fr.,  Thel^phora  conch^ta  Fr.,  T.  abi^tina 
Pert.,  T.  umbrlna  A.  et  S,,  T.  st^is  Fr.,  Clavaria  apiculata  Fr^  Cal6cera 
furcata  Fr.,  Peziza  oWkns  Fr.,  P.  sulAiriLta  Fr.,  P.  pygmse'a  Dr.,  p, 
caeriklea  Bolt.,  P.  pildsa  Schum.,  P.  &cuum  Fr,,  P.  porioides  A,  et  S.^  P, 
lut^scens  A,  et  S, ;  P.  versifdrmis  Pen,,  and  P,  conigena  Pen,,  and 
6.,  on  cones ;  P,  reshis  F^.,  P.  li^yota  Fr„  Sarea  dimSrmis  Fr,,  Bul- 
garia nigrita  Fr.,  Cenangium  ferrugmosum  Fr,,  Stlctis  chtysophsHi  F^,, 
Exidia  sacch^rina  Fr,,  Scler6tium  cameum  Fr,,  Sphae'ria  l^iinzet  Fr«,  S. 
de  '6rmis  Fr. ;  S.  strigdsa  Fr.,  also  on  pine ;  8.  reslnae  Fr. ;  S.  «apinea 
Fr,,  also,  but  smaller,  on  the  pine ;  Strfgula  abietina  Fr.,  Phacldium  JPindstri 
Fr„  P.  abi^num  Schm,,  Hysterium  ^litinum  Pen,,  Actidium  hysterioldes  Fr,, 
Diderma  stellare  Schrtui,,  D.  mindtum  FL  Dan.,  Didf mium  tigrinum  Schrad., 
Fhf  sarum  fulvum  Fr,,  Stemonltis  pi^miia  Fr.,  S.  pbysaroides  A,  et  S.,  Dic- 
t^cfium  ambiguum  Schrad.,  D.  microcarpum  Schrad.,  D.  venosum  Schrad., 
Cribr&ria  macroc4rpa iSt?Ara^.,  G.  fulva  Schrad,,  C.  pyrif6rmis  Fr.;  C,  ai^^pUl^cea 
Pen.,  also  on  pine ;  C.  rubigindsa  Pers.,  C.  purpurea  Fr,,  C,  intridita  Fr,^ 
C.  aurantlaca  Fr,,  C.  ten^lla  Fr.,  Arcyria  nutans  Fr,,  A.  umbrina  S^um,^ 
Trichia  ser6tina  Schrad. ;  Perich«*na  strobillna  1*V.,  also  on  pine;  P.  incamata 
Fr,,  Licea  cyllndrica  Fr,,  L,  ftiigif6rmis,  Fr.,  L,  varidbilis  Schrad,,  Cineto- 
mium  pusfllum  Fr,,  Apio8p6rium  i^ietis  Kz.,  Is4ria  ddva  Fr.,  A'nthina  cano- 
f6sca  Fr.,  Ceratium  porioides  A.  et  S.,  Stilbum  smar^dinum  A.  et  S,,  Spo» 
r6cybe  reslnae  Fr,'* 
Page  2310.  line  42.,  insert,  before  *'  In  Stirlingshire  :"  ''At  Dupplin  Castle 

it  is  107  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  3  ft.  in  diameter." 
Kbiei  i^mt^iana.    2318. 1.  12.,  for  '*  diameter,'*  read  "  circumference.'* 
A.  cephaidnica,    2325.    Throughout  the  whole  of  this  article,  for  **  Oeneral 

Napier,"  read  "  Maior-Oeneral  C.  J.  Napier." 
2328. 1. 18.,  after  **  Lady  Bunbury,"  add :  '*  who  was  then  residing  in  Devon- 
shire with  another  brother,  Migor-General  G.  T.  Napier,  now  Go- 
vernor of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope." 
Ticea,    2329.,  after  the  paragraph  heaaed  "Description,**  add :  — 

**  Remarks,  In  addition  to  the  specific  difierences  already  given  in  p.  2105., 
Professor  Link  (who  calls  this  genus  ^^bies)  points  out  the  following  differ- 
ences in  the  leaves,  between  it  and  the  spruce  fir :  — *  The  leaves  do  not  erow 
toffether,  but  are  single,  and  have  the  usual  form  of  single  leaves ;  the  midrib 
bemg  only  visible  on  the  under  side,  and  the  upper  side  having  a  fturow  down 
the  centre  of  the  leaf.  They  are  flat,  and  in  two  or  more  rows.  In  many 
species,  they  are  divided  at  the  point.  They  are  also  of  a  very  dark  green 
above,  and  have  generally  two  strips  of  white  on  the  under  side,  one  on  each 
dde  of  the  midnb,  which  is  not  the  case  with  the  spruce.'  (Abhand,,  &c,, 
p.  181.) 

"  The  Highland  Society,  in  their  fist  of  premiums  for  1838,  offer  a  medal 
for  the  best  account  of  the  disease  which  has  of  late  years  attacked  the  stem, 
larger  branches,  and  occasionally  the  twigs,  of  the  silver  fir,  somewhat  re- 
sembling the  well-known  rot  of  the  larch  ;  with  suggestions  founded  on  exp^ 
rience,  for  checking  the  progress  of  the  malady,  oruyr  preven^ng  it.  We  had 
not  before  heard  of  this  disease." 
Vicea  pectmdta.    2332.  1.  24.  from  the  bottom,  add :  ^  At  Studley  P^k  is  a 


and  of  the  hi..  ..  _    .. 

Page  S333.,s(ld  to  the  paragraph  headed  "  Creography;"''pTofeaaoT  Link 
observes  that  thb  species  never  easentiidly  constitutes  a  whole  forest, 
but  is  always  found  mixed  with  the  spruce  fir,  and  other  species  of 
^i£tinEe.  (Ibid.,  p.  188.)" 

S337.  Add  to  "  AccidrnU,  Diieatrt,  j'c. : "  "  Hiefuw  found  on  this  species 
are :  HfdxMta  B611>>  Schmidt,  TheUphora  Mougeotii  Fr.,  >eiia 
Plcete  Pert.,  P.  pith; a  Pen.,  P.  flitina,  Cenan^um  chlor^Uum  FV., 
Cni^lla  dintalis  Fr.,  SphaeroneiDa  acrospennum  Fr.,  Hysteriuni  nei^ 
visequium  2)ec.,  Antennaria  pinophila  Neti.  —  M.  J.  B." 

Vleea  rrligioia.  2349.,  add  to  "  Sngrmmgi:"  "  and  our  j^.  SM^,  from  the 
drawing,  of  the  oatural  size,  of  a  cone  of  this  spedes  in  the  Berlin 
herbariuio,  kindly  forwarded  to  us  by  M.  Otto." 

Ldfir  evTopa'a.  23S7.,  add  to  the  parBgTBph  headed  "CaiJxr:"  "We 
have  been  confirmed  in  this  conjecture  d;  the  editor  of  the  Quarlcri^ 
Joimiai,  Henry  Stephens,  Esq.,  who  informs  us  that  tliis  disease  is 
named  firom  the  rising  of  the  bark  like  a  blister,  followed  by  a  copious 
discharge  from  it  of  the  resinous  sap  of  the  tree ;  the  whole  tree 
aflerwarda  becoming  short  and  dry,  like  a  cork.  Mr.  Stephens  also 
mentions  the  disease  described  in  p.  S3S7.,  by  Mr.  Muiu^,  as  re- 
sertibling  the  canker  in  apple  trees,  and  says  it  '  appears  like  an 
ichorous  discharge  around   Che  setting  on  of  the  lower  branches,  in 
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consequence  of  which  the  branchcB  n>ep  short  off  the  trunk.'  — 
H,  S,     Redbrae  Collage,  Edinburgh,  March  3.  1836." 

L.  americdna.  FaiietUt.  Pages  2400.  and  2401.,  substitute  the  sign  of  a 
deciduous  tree  for  that  of  an  evergreen  one,  for  all  the  varieties. 

Cidna  Libdm.  2413.  1.  14.  from  the  bottom, 
after  the  words  "  the  old  cedar  in  front  of 
Quenb;  Hall."  add :"  see  our  ^.  2544." 
Add  to  the  end  of  the  paragraph :  "  In  a 
letter  from  Evelyn  to  Pepjs.wnen  the  lat- 
ter was  at  Tangier,  is  the  following  pas- 
sage: '  Hr.  Sheeres  will  remember  the  poor 
gardener,  if  he  happen  on  an;  kemeU  or  { 
seeds  of  such  trees  and  plants,  especislly  J 
evergreens,  as  grow  about  those  precincts. 
Were  it  not  possible  to  discover  whether  iS4* 

anj  of  those  citrine  trees  are  j^t  to  be  found,  that  of  old  grew  about 
the  foote  of  Mount  Atlas,  not  far  from  Tlngis  ?  Now,  for  that  some 
copies  in  Pliny  reade  cedria,  others  ciiria,  'twould  be  enquired  what 
sort  of  cedar  (if  anj)  grows  about  that  raountune.'  {Mem.  and  Corr. 
of  Fep!/t,  V.  p.  105.)  It  is  remarkable  that  the  cedar  has  mnce 
been  found  on  tdount  AtUs." 

C.  Deod^ra.  2431.,  add  to  the  first  paragrroh  :  "  In  the  very  interesting 
review  of  Moorcroft's  Traveli  in  Ladakh,  Kaihmir,  Bokhara,  &c.,  in 
the  Owtrterly  Review  for  January,  IB38,  an  account  is  given  of  the 
excursion  of  C^tain  Johnstone,  in  August,  1827,  to  penetrate  the 
Himalaya  to  the  sources  of  the  Jumna,  and  thence  to  the  confines  of 
Chinese  Tartary.  They  traced  the  course  of  the  river  up  to  Jumno- 
tree.  Cursola,  a  small  village  in  the  very  heart  of  the  chasm,  is 
described  as  an  isolated  cluster  of  about  25  houses,  9000  ft.  above  the  sea, 
with  three  or  four  small  temples,  having  excellent  roofs  of  carved  deo- 


dar wood.  The  glen  &om  this  village  to  Jumnotree  was  gloomy,  and  the 
E«aks  were  completely  hidden  bv  forests  of  the  gigantic  deodar.  The 
Brooang  Pass  was  only  accessible  over  a  bed  of  snow  ;  anA,  on  thdr 
descent  from  it  on  the  northern  side,  they  measured  a  deodar  cedar, 
and  found  it  33ft.  in  circumference,  and  from  60ft.  to  TO  ft.  high, 
without  a  branch.  {Quart.  Rev.,  vol.  Ixi.  No.  121.  p.  109.)  Qn  the 
ins  that  enclose  the  valleys  of  Kashmir,  Moorcroft  tells  us,  are 
le  forests  of  deodars ;  the  timber  of  which  is  extensively  ui     '  ' 


th^  temples,  mosmies,  and  buildings  in  general.  Such,  says  Moor- 
croft, is  its  durability,  that  in  none  of  ue  364  columns  of  the  g^'cat 
mosque  of  Jana  Muqid  was  there  any  vestige  of  decay,  dther  from 
exposure  or  insects,  although  tliey  had  been  erected  above  a  century 
and  a  half.  Most  of  the  bridges  are  of  this  timber ;  and  some  pieces  in 
one  were  found  very  liltie  decayed,  though  they  had  been  exposed  to 
the  action  of  the  water  for  400  vears.  [Ibid.,  p.  1 16.]" 

Araucaria  exceUa.     2443.  L  6.,  add,  after  full  stop :  "  A  tree  at  Laxenburg, 
near  Vienna,  Baron  Jacquin  infbrnis  us,  is  one  of  the  finest  and  most 
picturesque  specimens  of^  this  species  that  can  be  seal." 
t.  T.,  for  "  Araucaria  imbric^ta,"  read  "  Araudkria  exc^Isa." 

A.Cunmnghdma.  3443.,  add  to  list  of  Ettffmmgt:  "Our ^.2645.  shows 
the  female  cone,  and  a  spng  bearing  male  cones,  to  our  usual  scale; 
and  a  young  mde  cone,  the  point  of  a  shoot,  and  the  leaves  on  an  old 
branch,  of  the  nstuial  sixe." 

Dammara  auilraBi.  2449.  I.  54.,  for  "  In  1837,"  read  "In  December, 
1837." 
I,  56.,  ailer  "  a  pale  green  tinee,"  add :  "  In  the  Ltmdott  and  Ediabrnk 
Phiiotophkai  Mi^aiaae  for  March,  1838,  p.  249.,  is  an  article  on  '  the 
Kouri,  or  Cowd^,  Hesin,  by  J.  Prideaui,  Member  of  the  Plymouth 
Institution,'    In  this,  it  is  stated  that  some  cargon  of  kouri  timber 
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had  arrived  at  Hymouth,  for  the  use  of  the  dockyard  there,  which 
were  fouDd  fiillj  to  nustaia  the  high  reputation  the  wood  had  pre> 
TJousI;  attuned.  Mr.  Yate,  in  hiB  Account  of  Nevr  Zealaiid,  Du., 
describes  the  tree  as  affording  tninics  from  85  ft.  to  95  ft.  long  without  a 
branch,  and  sometinieB  lift,  in  diameter ;  yielding  a  log  of  heart  timber 
II  ft.  in  diameter.  One  which  he  measured,  and  which  was  perfectly 
sound,  was  40  ft.  11  in.  in  circumference.  The  wood  has  the  appear- 
ance of  deal,  words  well  under  the  plane,  and  smells  strongly  of  resjo. 
The  general  appearance  of  the  tree  in  its  native  forests  is  most  remain- 
able  ;  the  small  size  and  great  number  of  its  leaves  giving  it  some«4iat 
the  appearance  of  a  box  tree.  The  resin,  which  is  too  hard  to  be 
scratched  by  the  nail,  was  found  by  Mr.  Prideaux  to  be  very  infianinw- 
ble,  end  to  bum  away  with  a  clear  bri^t  flame,  but  not  Co  drop.  On 
attempting  (o  melt  it,  it  was  found  to  troth  and  swell,  giving  out  water 
and  aromatic  oil,  and  becoming  transparent,  but  not  liquid.     After 
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cooling  it  was  transparent,  and  nearly  as  tough  and  hard  as  shell  lac. 
After  many  experiments,  Mr.  Prideauz  considers  that  the  komi  resin 
will  be  an  important  addition  to  our  materiab  for  alcoholic  varnishes. 
It  is  harder  and  more  free  from  colour  than  mastic,  quite  as  soluble, 
and  perhaps  less  than  one  tenth  of  the  price.  He  also  thinks  it  may 
by  used  as  a  gas-light.  It  was  tried  as  sealing-wax,  but  found  not  to 
adhere  to  the  paper.  (Ibid.,  p.  254.)" 

Cupreuut  tempervhreru.  Page  2466.  line  32.,  add :  ^  There  is  also  a  very 
beautiful  old  cypress  at  Stockton  House,  in  Wiltshire,  the  only  relic  of 
the  old  garden.  It  is  not  very  tall,  as  ^e  leading  shoot  was  broken 
by  wind  and  snow  many  years  ago  ;  and  it  terminates  in  several  spires. 
We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  its  age  ;  but  it  is  evidently  very  old, 
and  is  a  remarkably  fine  specimen.  —  S»** 
1.  44.,  add,  after  '*  Mount  Sion :  *'  "  A  tall  cypress,  an  American  traveller 
informs  us,  is  now  the  only  tree  on  Mount  Sinai.  It  stands  in  the 
centre  of  a  valley,  high  up  the  mountain,  surrounded  bv  other  moun- 
tains, one  of  which  bears  the  sacred  name  of  Horeb.  Tne  cypress  was 
planted  by  the  monks,  more  than  100  years  ago :  it  is  surrounded  by  a 
stone  fence,  and  near  it  is  the  fountain  of  Elias,  which  the  prophet  is 
said  to  have  dug  with  his  own  hands.  (InddenU  of  Travel  m  Egypt, 
&c.,  as  quoted  in  the  Aiherueum,  Aug.  26.)*' 

2471.  1.  3.,  dele  '*  fur  having  been  wounded  by  Francis  I.,  who  is  said  to 
have  struck  his  sword  into  it,  in  his  despair  at  losing  the  battle  of 
Pavia,*'  &c.  The  tree  struck  by  Francis  was  a  poplar ;  see  p.  2589. 
1.  7.,  add,  afler  full  stop :  "  In  the  year  1810,  this  remarkable  cypress  was 
struck  by  lightning,  and  left  in  its  present  shattered  condition ;  but 
previously  to  that  time  it  had  a  handsome  well-proportioned  head. 
At  the  height  of  19ft.  from  the  ground  it  divides  mto  six  large  limbs. 
Its  roots  extend  to  a  great  distance,  and  to  such  an  extraordinary  depth, 
that  when  a  well  was  dug  near  the  tree  some  years  ago,  they  were 
found  150  ft.  below  the  sunace  of  the  ground." 
1.  27.,  add  to  the  end  of  the  paragraph  :  "  These  trees,  in  1838,  were  in  a 
state  of  rapid  decay." 

2475.,  add,  before  «  SUUittict ; "  — 

**  T%e   Fungi  on    the  cypress    are  :  Pez^za  cupressina  Battch,  Cypella 

Cupr6ssi  jFV.,  Stachylldium  sc^ptrum  Corda.  —  M.  J.  J?." 

1.  32.,  add  to  <*  Statistict,''  before  <'  In  France : "  "  In  Scotland,  at  Biel, 
in  East  Lothian,  it  is  120  years  old,  41  ft.  2  in.  high,  and  with  a  trunk 
6  ft.  10  in.  in  circumference  at  2  ft.  from  the  ground." 

JunSperut,  2488.,  add  to  the  list  of  ftingi :  "  Ag;^um  cas'sium  Fr.,  Sphae^ria 
(Tuniperi  Fr, ;  Hysterium  t6rtile  Schtoem.,  on  J.  virginiana ;  Podisoma 
Jimiperi  vir^nu^nse  Fr,,  Ut^o  Jimfperi  Lk, ;  Oymnosporan^um  nbU 
num  Fr.,  on  savine.  —  M.  J.  B." 

2505.,  add,  at  the  bottom  of  the  page :  — 

'*  J.  keffdMphafrica  Presl  grows  above  the  boundary  line  of  trees  on  Mount 

Etna,  as  high  as  7100  ft.;  as  does  Berberit  etnensis  Presl,  (Comp,  to  Bot. 

Mag,,  I  92.)'' 

Agave  amencdna.  2529.,  add  to  the  paragraph  as  follows :  —  **  In  the  year 
1837,  a  plant  of  this  species  ot  Agkve  flowered  at  Clowance,  in  Corn- 
wall, the  seat  of  Sir  John  St.  Aubyn,  Bart.,  of  which  the  following 
account  has  been  sent  to  us  by  the  gardener,  Mr.  T.  Symons :  — '  This 
plant,  of  which  ^.  2546.  is  a  portrait  to  a  sq^e  of  1  ft.  to  4  in.,  by 
Mr.  Rutger,  jun.,  is  23  ft.  high.  Mr.  Rutger,  sen.,  my  predecessor, 
informs  me  that,  when  he  came  to  Clowance,  in  the  year  1800,  he 
found  the  plant  in  a  small  tub ;  and  tliat  about  the  year  1806  he 
turned  it  out,  and  planted  it  in  the  flower-garden,  on  the  site  where 
its  remains  still  stand.  For  many  years,  it  was  nearly  stationary, 
making  but  httle  progress  in  point  of  size ;  which  may  be  accounted 
for  by  no  particular  attention  having  been  paid  to  the  preparation 
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of  soil,  as  the  object  of  planting  it  out  was  rather  to  obtain  ad- 
ditional room  in  the  green-house,  than  any  ulterior  view  with  respect 
to  its  flowering.  About  ten  years  ago,  the  plant  began  to  appear 
in  a  more  thriving  state ;  and,  during  the  last  four  years,  it  made 
rapid  advances  towards  maturity.  At  the  latter  end  of  last  June, 
when  the  flower-stem  made  its  first  appearance,  the  plant  was 
7  ft.  2  in.  high  ;  the  diameter  of  the  trunk,  at  1  ft.  8  in.  from  the 
ground  was  2  ft.  3  in. ;  and  the  leaves  7  ft.  3  in.  long,  13  m.  wide,  and 
from  5  in.  to  6  in.  thick  near  the  base ;  its  rapid  growth  during  the  last 
four  years  is,  most  likely,  owing  to  the  roots  having  penetrated  into 
a  subsoil  more  congenial  to  its  growth  than  the  soil  in  which  it 
was  planted.  Allowing  the  plant  to  be  about  25  years  old  when 
turned  out,  it  may  be  considered  as  being  about  56  years  old  when  it 
flowered.  Its  site  was  in  the  flower-garden,  on  a  border  sloping  to  the 
south,  bEuJced  with  a  fence  and  shrubberjr  as  shown  in  the  sketch, 
where  it  never  had  any  protection,  otherwise  than  by  being  screened' 
firom  the  north  by  the  shrubbery  behind. 

"  Indications  of  its  blossoming  appeared  towards  the  latter  end  of 
June,  when  I  perceived  that  the  central  leaves  were  bursting  open ; 
and,  being  gratified  at  the  idea  of  seeing  it  in  bloom,  I  was  determined 
to  particularly  observe  the  growth  of  the  flower-stem,  and  accordingly 
kept  a  daily  journal  of  its  progress.  During  the  first  10  or  12  days, 
it  grew  from  6  in.  to.  7  in.  m  24  hours :  afterwards  its  daily  growth 
griuiually  diminished ;  and,  when  approaching  its  extreme  hei^t,  its 
progress  was  not  more  than  ^in.  auring  the  above  period:  cloudy 
weather  or  a  fresh  breeze  invanably  retarded  its  growth.  On  the  1st 
of  Jul^,  the  flower-stem  was  10  ft.  11  in.  high^  and  by  many  it  was  at 
that  time  thought  to  resemble  a  gigantic  asparagus.  On  the  19th  of 
July,  its  height  was  16  ft. ;  and  fi'om  that  penod,  at  about  4  ft.  or  5  ft. 
below  the  top,  lateral  buds  began  to  make  their  appearance,  which, 
as  the  stem  grew,  formed  the  peduncles  on  which  the  clusters  of 
flowers  expanded.  On  the  3l8t  of  July,  the  flower-stalk  was  19ft. 
high,  when  there  were  13  lateral  and  alternate  shoots  thrown  out. 
On  August  15.  there  were  22  peduncles  put  forth,  difierin^  in  length  in 
proportion  to  their  age,  the  lower  ones  measuring  2  ft.  6  m.  in  length, 
and  bearing  on  their  extremities  numerous  clusters  of  flower-buds ; 
these  subdividing,  and  giving  space  for  each  individual  flower,  and 
measuring  across  the  clusters  fi'om  14  in.  to  18  in.  At  this  period,  the 
height  of  the  stem  was  22  ft.  6  in.  On  the  7th  of  September,  the 
flower-stem  attained  its  extreme  height,  namely,  25  ft. ;  and  the  num- 
ber of  peduncles  was  34,  besides  a  cluster  of  flower-buds  on  the  top 
of  the  stem.  Hie  first  flower-buds  began  to  expand  on  the  28th  of 
September,  and  on  the  10th  of  October  the  lowermost  clusters  were 
in  great  perfection.  The  flowers  on  the  whole  plant  were  carefiiUy 
counted,  and  the  number  amounted  to  5088,  of  tne  colour  of  sulphur, 
and  above  5  in.  in  length.  So  richly  were  the  flowers  charged  with  a 
juice  resembling  the  taste  of  honey,  that  it  dropped  firom  them  in 
abundance,  especially  from  about  9  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  about 
12  o'clock  at  noon.  Bees  came  by  myriads,  and  feasted  memselves  on 
the  fast-flowing  fluid.  Observing  such  a  quantity  of  the  juice  falling 
on  the  ground,  I  put  vessels  beneath  to  receive  it  as  it  dropped  from 
the  flowers,  and  filled  six  soda-water  bottles  with  it.  After  being 
corked  and  rested  a  few  days,  it  was  acknowledged  to  be  an  excellent 
cordial ;  but  after  a  while  it  fermented,  became  acid,  and  acquired  a 
fetid  smell. 

"  From  the  10th  of  October  to  the  middle  of  November,  the  stately 
appearance  of  the  pkmt,  with  its  gracefully  curved  branches  expand- 
ing like  candelabra,  and  sustaining  such  a  number  of  erect  blossoms  and 
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buda,  the  flowers  beautifully  succeeding  each  other,  presented  to  the 
eye  a  spectacle  highly  gratitying.  The  upper  blossoms  were  in  per- 
fection so  late  as  the  24th  of  December,  when,  a  frost  setting  in,  they 
were  nipped ;  thus  terminating  the  beauty  of  a  plant  that  will  long 
live  in  the  recollection  of  its  numerous  visiters,  the  number  of  which, 
of  all  ranks,  amounted  to  7517.  It  may  be  worthy  of  remark,  that, 
as  the  flower-stalk  srew  and  the  flowers  expanded,  the  leaves  of  the 
plant  became  flaccid  and  drooping,  and  are  now  rapidly  withering ; 
but  the  stalk  is  still  green,  and  will  take  several  months  to  get  dry. 

**  During  its  progress  towards  flowering,  in  order  to  secure  it  from  the 
wind  and  rain,  1  erected  over  it  a  temporary  covering  with  pit  lights, 
and  underneath  a  flight  of  steps  to  a  platform  12ft.  from  the  ground, 
which  enabled  the  visiters  to  approach  the  lowermost  flowers. — 
T.  Symont.  Chwance,  Feb,  \S38. 
Plates.  Vol.  IV.  Dele  the  following,  as  being  varieties  disdnguished  by  colour, 
and,  therefore,  not  suitable  for  plates  which,  in  the  greater  number  of 
copies,  will  not  be  coloured  :  — "  Magnolia  grandifldra  femiginea  (2), 
Tilia  europseHi  glaCica  ( 1 6),  T^fUa  europse^  rubra  ( 1 7^."  Dele  **  Lirio- 
d6ndron  Tulipifera  obtusUoba  (14),  as  being  a  variety  readily  under- 
stood from  description."  In  a  few  copies,  the  plates  of  T,  (e)  ilba, 
the  Hungarian  Lime,  are  named  T,  argentea;  and  T,  americanais 
named  T.  alba,  il^cer  obtusatum,  in  a  few  copies,  is  named  A.  hybri- 
dum.  Though  botanists  are  well  acquainted  with  these  synonymes, 
we  have  judged  it  advisable  to  name  them  here,  for  the  sake  of  the 
general  reader,  and  to  enable  the  binder  to  arrange  the  plates  property. 
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ERRATA  IK  CONTENTS. 

Page  six.  line  5.,  for  **  BllbertMuim,*'  read  "  Ble- 
berbaum.** 

15.  for**  VaHetiet,  S72,»*r«ad  **  rartetie$,  978." 
SB.  Lf  riod6ndron,  for   **  Bieberbaum,'*    read 

•*  Tulipeecbaum.*' 
XX.  L  27.,  fer  "295,"  read  "294." 
aSi  for  "29,"  read  "295." 

16.  BerberUj  for  "  298."  read  "  299." 

xxL  1.  28.    Mah5nto,  for  "  Aab  Berry,"  read 

"  Ash  Beiterry." 
xxiv.LSl.  Bttdfponim,  for  "538  "read  "368." 

&  llalTftcea,  for  "362,"  read  "360." 

6.  ftom  the  bottom,  for  "  639,"  read  "  363." 
xxvU.  L  1.,  for  "  Lindl.,"  read  "  Jum." 

13.  Tflia  ameri(Ana,  for  "  372,"  raad  "  373." 

21.,  aOer  "  laxifldra,"  iosert "  pU  21." 

43.,  for  "176,"  read  "37&" 
xxlx.  L  35.  Hypericum,  for  "382,"  read  "39a" 

1.,  for  "298,"  read  "398." 
xxxW.  L  12.  Xantbdxylum,  for  "  pi.  &,"  read 

"pL  56." 
XXXT.   I.  41.    Etidnymut  latifMiui,  for    <*fig. 
661."  read  "  fig.  166." 

15.  E.  cchiiAtui,  add  "  fig.  170." 

&  ftom  the  bottom,  for  *^1."  read  "504." 
xxxTiL  L  14.  Prtnoa  verticiUktus  for  "522," 
read  "581." 

«3w,  tor  « 1 19L,»  re«l "  flg.  192." 

41.  2teyphua  Tulgiria,  tor ^'  524,"  read  "  525." 

13.  Palftirui.  foP*  53,"  road  "  527." 
XXXviiL  1.  41.,  U>t  -  295."  read  "  535." 

44.,  for  "5S5,  •  read  *'^5S5." 

47.,  for -533,"  read  "535." 

16.  S.  Frfcngula,  for  "539,"  read  "537." 

54.  Ceanftthus  ameddiniu,  insert  "  flg."  before 
«214." 
xli.  1.  «7.  StArtium  ^ftnceum,  for  "575,"  read 

"576." 
xlU.  L  1.  OenlsU  radilLta,  for  "519."  read  "57a" 

43.  O.  apbf  Ua,  for  "^"  read  *'582." 


Page  X1T.1.43L  6.  difltua.  for  "  584w"  rad  ••  5BS." 

«.  for  "  flg.  336,"  read  «  flg.  301" 
xItL  1 42L  Cbiatea  mMia,  for  ''gSS."  read  "  63&* 
xWilL  L  56.  CutAlm,  for  "660,"  reml  "66a" 
liL  l.'l&  f^om  the  bottom,  for  «*  702,"  read  "709.* 
llT.  L  28.,  for  "725,"  read  "727." 

6.  flrom  bottom,  for  "  L.  alba,"  read "5.  alba." 
\w.  I  a  ftom  the  bottom,  for*'784,"  rend  "  741' 
Ixili.  I  24.,  for  «  603,"  read  "  808.". 

26..  for  *  663,"  read  "  603  " 
\xW.  1 13.  from  the  bottom,  dele  "StganrmHia.* 
Ixviii.  L  28.  flra'm  the  bottom,  for  "923."  res 

"928." 
lxxi.l.  14u  from  the  bottom,  for  **990,"  re«i "  9S&" 
IxxxT.  L  1&  5axiMges,  for  "  294,'*  read  " 
IxxxTi.  1.  la,  for  ••  1018,"  read  "  1011" 
Ixzxiv.  L  2L  from  the  bottom,  for  "  1131,* 

"  1131" 
xcix.  L  14.  from  the  bottom,  for  "  125^" 

"  1256." 

c.  L  4.,  for  "  136«v"  read  "  1261" 
cL  1.  %.,   after  "Baxtaary  Boxtbom,"    tnaert 
"  flg.  1109.  1270." 

17.  from  the  bottom,  for  "  1115,"  read  "  1113." 
For  "  Crabdwtkia,"  read  "  GFab6wsUa." 
ciL  L  3.  from  the  bottom,  for  "  SaU6la  Spi" 

reed  "  SuUdla  L." 
cxxiL  L  30.,  for  "  1509."  read  "  1645." 
cxxtii.  L  23.  ftom  the  bottom,  for  "  168,"  read 

"1689L" 
exxv.  1. 12.,  for  *•  flg.  1560."  xwd  "  fig.  15891" 


ERRATA   IN  SUPPLEMENT. 


Page  2542L  line  23..  insert  "and "  alter  "  tree" 
2568. 1. 1,  dele  "  Jacksbn^a  scopiLrU  ChoM." 
2585.  L  3.   ftt>m  the  bottom,  tor  "flg.  2385.," 

read  "  flg.  2525." 
258&  L  12,  13.,  for  "  •  shows  &  nigra,"  Ac. 

read  "6shows  8,  nigra,  and  a  5.  ifg^fbina." 
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APPENDIX   I. 

SPECIMEN  OF  ''  RETURN  PAPERS "  CIRCULATED  IN  1834  AND  1835  ;  IN 
GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  NORTH  AMERICA,  IN  ENGLISH;  IN  FRANCE  AND 
RUSSIA,  IN  FRENCH;  IN  ITALY,  IN  ITALIAN;  AND  IN  GERMANY^  DEN- 
MARK,  SWEDEN,    ETC.,    IN   GERMAN. 

One  large  Jb&o  sheet  contained  the  Names  of  aU  the  principal  Genera^  with  blanks  under 
e<ich  proportioned  to  the  number  of  Ligneous  Species  which  each  Genus  contains. 


ARBORETUM  ET  FRUTICETUM  BRITANNICUM; 

OB, 

THE  TREES  AND  SHRUBS  THAT  ENDURE  THE   OPEN  AIR  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN 

AND  IRELAND, 

nCTOUALLY  AND  BOTAinCALLY  DBUHBATBO,  AMD  tCUUmnCALLY  AND  POTULARLT  DBICBIBBD. 


Bt  J.  C.  LOUDON.  F.L.8.,  ftc. 

Thb  nature  of  the  Arboretum  Britannicum  U  described  In  the  adrertitement  on'the  last  page  of  this  sheet ; 
and  In  the  Gardener* t  Magazine  tor  December,  1834.  The  object  of  this  Return  Paper  is,  to  procure  Notices 
of  Trees  and  Shrubs,  whetnor  old  or  young,  indigenous  or  foreign,  hardy  or  half>haray,  of  all  the  kinds  men- 
tioned below,  fh>m  all  parts  of  Great  Britain,'  Ireland,  and  the  Continent  of  Europe. 

The  Proprietor,  Amateur,  Nurseryman,  Gardener,  or  Forester,  who  may  receiye  this  Paper,  will  greatly 
lerre  the  cause  of  Arboriculture,  if  he  will  fill  up  with  the  names  and  other  particulars  of  such  species  of  the 
genera  enumerated  as  may  be  on  his  property,  within  the  range  of  his  obsenration,  or  under  his  care.  The 
objects  are :  1.  To  show  the  diflbrent  degrees  of  proaress  which  trees  make  in  different  localities  and  climates, 
and  in  diflbrenfioUs  and  situations ;  2.  To  record  tne  Arboretums,  and  also  the  smaller  Collections  of  Trees 
and  Shrubs  that  have  been  made  ia  dlflisrent  places  ;  and,  3.  To  notice  Specimens  remarkable  for  their  bulk, 
age,  beauty,  singularity,  or  peculiarity  of  form ;  or,  in  the  case  of  very  young  trees,  for  thelKrapidity  of  growth. 

It  is  requests  that  this  sheet,  when  filled  up,  may  be  returned  to  the  undersigned,  at  Messrs.  Longman's, 
39.  Paternoster  Row,  London,  at  the  earliest  convenience  of  the  party  to  whom  it  is  addressed. 

J.  C.  LOCDON. 
LoMlois,2)ro».1834;  3r<y,  1835;  umd Julg,  1996. 
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TREES  AND  SHRUBS  OF  ITALY. 


APPENDIX  II. 

LIST  OF   TREES   AND  SHRUBS  INDIGENOUS   TO,  OR  CULTIVATED  IN,  ITALY, 
WITH   THEIR   SYSTEMATIC   AND   POPULAR    ITALIAN   NAMES. 

ConmumccOed  by  Signor  Giuseppe  Manetti^  of  the  Adnamttraiion  of  the  Imperial  ami 

Royal  Gardens  at  Monza,  in  Lotnbardy, 


ItdUnNi 


Batnmetddcat. 

CUmails 

FUummilA     - 

▼Udba      - 


Vi6nut 

eyllndriea 

8\m»ii 

fl6rida 

VitlcgUa 


critpa 
baleirica 

nitdum 
ontsktum 

MagnotiiMeaB. 

MagnSblto 

gnmdiflbra     - 

gla<ica 

contpicoa 
Llrlodendron    - 

Tulip£fera     - 

Anonaceae. 

Asbnitut  • 

triloba 

Menisperm&cem. 
C6ccuhis 
carollnuf 

Berberaoeae. 

Btrberi* 
Tulgiirii 


asp^ima 

Cappariddcea* 

dppariB 
spinbsa 

Cistdcea. 

CMiu 
vUltMus 
induius 

cr^tlcug   - 

salTittfUius 

monspeli^nilt 


ladanlfBina 


Clemadde  o  Clematlte. 
Clematide  odorosa,Flammola, 

FlammoU,  VitaltM  ▼itlodo, 

Vltalba  piccola,  Viticda 
Vitalba,  Clematide,  Vlte  bian- 

ca,  Vitalba  comune,  Fior  di 

minue,  Vioma. 
Vltalba  ylorna. 
Vitalba  dai  flori  langhi. 
Vitalba  dalle  foglie  cordate. 
ViticelU  dai  fiori  grandi. 
Vlticella,  Vitalba  {MTonaxsa, 

Vitaiblzu),  Clematide  auur- 

ra. 
Clematide  dai  fiori  cresputi. 
Vitalba  diMaone. 


Badianao  Badiano. 
Anicio  ttellato  o  ttellare,  Ba- 
diana,  Flnoochio  dellaChina. 


Magnolia. 

Magnolia,  TuUpano. 
Albero  di  castoro. 
Maffnolia  dai  flori  di  gigUo. 
Linodendro. 
Tulipiere,  Tullpifero. 

.  Aslmlna. 
<  Annona. 


Coccolo. 

Oalla  di  Lerante  ? 


Berbero. 

Berbert,  Berber!  ordlnario, 
Berbero.  Creiplno,  Spina 
adda,  Spino  Tinetto,  Spina 
santa,  Ouiacanta. 

Berbero  lania  semi. 


Cappero. 
Capparo,  Capparo. 

Cisto. 

Cisto  maichia 

Citti,   CIsto,   Cisto  maschio, 

Cisto  roeso. 
Ladano,    Ladano  di    Barba, 

Comma  Ladano. 
Cisto  femmina,Brentlne,  Scor- 

nabecco,    Spazsa  berreCte, 

Bfucooli. 
'  Brentine,     Imbrentino,    im- 

brentine,  Muschio,  Mustio, 

Fisdacane,      Bimbrentine, 

FIgnamica,  Fignamicone. 
Ladano,   Ladano  di   Porto- 

gallo. 


HeiUinthemum 
Tulgire 
apennlnum  - 

CaryophyUdcui, 
Di&atlius 

Caryophf llus 


"M-olvdcciB. 
flibiscus 
syrtacus 

TilidcetB. 

TYlla    - 
europae^a 

Tkia      - 

.  vlridis 
BoMa       - 


Jiypericdcea, 
ITyp^ricum 

calyclnum 
ilndrosae^um 

Iksciculitum 


EUantemo. 

Ellantemo,  Panaoe  cbirookk 

Erba  bottoodna. 


Garofimo. 

Flor  dl  gorofano, 
domestico,  Viola,  Viola  a>- 
mune,  Viola  di  dnqoe  fogli^ 
Viola  fHurofanata.  Viola 
scempla,  vloUne. 


Ibisco. 

Chednia,  Ketmia,  nrfaco. 


TiglU. 

Tlglia,TfUa,  TigVa  femnin^ 
TlgUo. 


Tfi. 

Td,  The,  Tiie  vetdft 

Td,  The,  The  Bd,  The  Boe^ 
The  Congo,  The  Congo  or- 
dinario.  The  hykm,  Hm 
nero,  The  poro.  The  pd- 
yere  da  munizioQe,  The 
scnro. 


Iperico. 
Asdro. 
Androsemo. 
Androaemo,  CIdUana. 


Acerdcem. 

ifcer    - 
spicitum 
strilitum 
j»latan(>Ides 


•  Acero. 

•  Acero  dl  mootagna. 

•  Aoero  screxiato. 

•  Acero  riodo,Plataaoaqiiatico, 
Flatanaria,  Pie  d'oca,  Plato' 
no  magglore,Platano  di  Nor- 
vegitiy  Sioomoro  fiklso. 

-  Acero  ddCanaddi,  Acero  n> 
cherosa 

-  Acero  Floo,  Acero  Stoonon. 
Acero  tiglio,  Loppo,  Plata- 
no  falso,  Platano  salralko. 
Testucchio  querclno,  Aoeto 
di  montagna,  Aoero  faiaaoOi 

-  Acero.  Loppo. 

-  Le  friocoie  piamtieeUe  ti  dUf> 
mono  Gallaaal,  e  TaMtn 
ertmde  kail  mome  di  Jjopp** 
rloppo,  Chioppo,  StnoouB, 
Festucchio,  riituochSo.  Al- 
bero da  vite. 

-  Acero  di  Spagna,  Acero  da> 
rotto. 

-  Aoero  ootonoso,  Acero  bSaaeo, 

Aoero  spogixMo,  Aeero  £ 
Virginia. 

monspessoUnum'     Aoero  minore,  Albero  latta* 

Jolo,  Acero  plocolo. 


sacch&rinum 
Pseildo-PUtanus 


cypalos 
camp6stre     - 


opulifblium 
eriocirpom 
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8jM«Eo«tie  Names^ 

NegHndo 
Jk-axinifblium 


.^■culas 

Hippodbtannm 

YkHa 
riU>ra 
fliLTa 

niacrostichya 

KOlreattota 
panlculftta 

MeZulcea. 

JfUia 

Axedardch    - 


Vitdcea. 
rinlfera 
XAbriisGS 


lacinidw 


Ampel6pili 
jtoderitoea 
bipinn&ta    - 

ZygophyUAoea* 
IfelUntbiu       - 

minor  J 
Kvtdeea. 

graTdoleni     - 

Xaiith6xyluixi     - 
/taxineum    - 

iHJlea     -       - 
trifoUUa 

AOdniuM 

gUndul6u     - 

CorideetBf 

CoTikri» 
flnyrtlfSlia 

StofhyUdeeiB. 
Staptaylda 
.piimiita 

Cdattrdcea. 
eoropcNiB 


vemicbsus    • 
latlfMliu 


IttllanNuiici> 

Negundo. 

Acero  americano,  Aoero  delia 

Virginia,  Acero  a  foglie  di 

Frassino,  Nigundo. 

Ippooastano. 

Marrone  d'lndia,  Cattagnacar 

▼alltoa,  Ippocaitano. 
Favia. 

Marrone  di  Paw,  Paria. 
Marrone  d'IndU  giaUo,  Pavla 

gialla. 
Parla  blanca. 


Colreuteria. 
(Xflreuteria. 


Melia. 

Albero  de*  PatemoAtri  di  San 
Domenloo,  Paxlenaa,  Aze- 
darach,  Seocomoro,  ^oomo- 
ro,  Sicomoro  fklao,  Zaccheo, 
Asarac,  Axabrach,  Azede- 
rach. 

Vite. 

Uva,  Vigna,  Vite,  Vite  domes- 
tica,  Vite  da  Vino. 

Abrostine,  Abroitino,  Abrot- 
tolo,  Abrostolo  forte,  Abrot- 
tolo  lalvatico,  Abruichi,  Co- 
lore, Lambrusca,  Ravirusti- 
co,  Raylrusto,  Uva  abros- 
tine, Uva  abrostine  forte, 
Uva  abroUne,  Uva  la- 
bruBca,  Uva  lambrusca, 
Uva  Baverustio,  Uva  Rave- 
rusto  forte,  Uva  salvatica, 
Uva  zamplna,  Tinta,  Uviz- 
solo,  Vite  salvatica. 

Uva  e  Vite  d*  Bgitto,  Uva  e 
Vite  di  Gerusakmme,  Uva 
e  Vite  Spagnola,  Uva  e  Vite 
maravigiia. 

Aropelosside. 

Vite  del  Canada. 

Vite  della  Carolina  a  foglie  di 
preszemolo. 


Meliaato. 
Melianto. 


Ruta. 
Ruta. 


Santossllo. 

Frassino  splnoso. 

Ptelea. 

Ptelea. 

Ailanto. 

Albero  di  Paradiso,  Ailanto. 


Coriaria. 
Coriarla. 


Stafllea. 

Lacrime  dl  Giobbe,  Nasomos- 

so,  Pistacchlo  fklso,  Pistac- 

chio  salvatico. 

Evonimo. 

Berette  da  prete,  Coralllni, 
Evonimo,  Fusaggine,  Fusa- 
no,  Fosario,  Fusaria  apen- 
nina,  Ruistico  salvatico, 
Tetragonia. 
>  Fusaria  verrucosa. 

Fusaria  maggiore. 


SyitMuatto  NsBMk 
KquifcUdeea. 

/lex    - 

^quifblium    - 


opitca 
Canine 
vomitbria    - 

"BJutmnAeem, 
Zisvphus 
Jtotus 
vulgaris 

Pali&ruf 
aculAtos 


BhSxaaoM 
illatimuf 


cathirticus 


Infectdriuf     - 

sax&tiUs       - 
oleOIdes 

persiciibliot  Bert. 
alplnus 


pdmilus 
Frfingola 


Ceanbthus 

ameridLnus    - 

HomaUniice<B, 
Aristotil^      - 
Mdcqui 

Anoeorduicea. 

JPistlLcia 
vftra 
trifblia 
T^reblnthus 

J^ntfscus 


iUifis 
C6tinus 

C6tinus  fibre  ilbo 
typhlna 

Cbriilria 
Toxlcod&idrmi 

v^mix 
A:hlnus 
MdOe 


inex 

europnl^     - 


^tinoeum 


ItallnNi 


nice. 

Agrifolio  p  AgrifogUo,  AUoro 

spinoso/   Leocio      splnoso, 

Aauifoglio,  PisxicaUqx),  Pu- 

gnltopo  maggiore. 
Ai^foglio  a  mgUe  di  querela. 
Cassine. 
Tbe  amoricano,  Peragua*  Apa- 

lachina. 


Gioggiolo. 

Loto,  Ziuolo  salvatico. 

Giuggiolo,  Zlxsolo,  Giuggola, 
Zuscola. 

Paliuro. 

Oluggolo  salvatico,  Marmea, 
Marroca  nera,  Paliuro, 
Piattlni,  Plaustrini,  Bamno 
paliuro,  Soldino,  Spina  giu- 
daica.  Spina  Marruca,  Spi- 
no  gatto. 

Ramno. 

Alatema,  Alatemo^  Alno  nero, 
Uatro,  Detro,  Lintema,  Lin- 
temo,  Legno  pusso,  Putine* 

Ramno  catarnco,  Ranno. 
Spin  cervino  maggiore,  Spta 
oerbino.  Spin  merlo,  Spin 
querdno. 

Grana  d'Avignooe,  Spin  cer- 
vino. 

Licio  italiano. 

LIclo  olivastrello. 

Lido  persichino. 

Ranno  alpino,  Alno  nero  al- 
plno. 

Ranno  spaocasassi. 

Alno  nero,  Frangola,  Fran- 
gula,  Pitfine,  Spin  cervino 
mlnore. 

Ceanoto. 

Ceanoto. 


Aristotelia. 
Maqut. 


Pistacchio. 

Pistacchlo,  Pistacchlo  verde. 

Pistacchio,  Pistacchio  gidlo. 

Terebinto,  Como  capra,  L«- 
gno  di  Terelrtnto. 

Como  capra,  Dentisco,  Den- 
tiscbio.  IJiontlsco,  Lentis- 
chio,  Mastice,  Mastlco,  Maa^ 
trice,  Sondro,  Sonnolo,  Sti- 
rodii,  Versure  da  fa  feate. 

Rb. 

Cotino,  Roso,  Ruoso,  ScoCa- 
no. 

Capecchlo. 

Sommaoco  peloso,  Sorbo  sal- 
vatico. 

Sommacco,  Rhb. 

Albero  del  vdoDO,  Tosslco- 
dendro. 

Albero  della  vemioe. 

Schlno. 

Albero  del  pepe,  Falso  pope, 
Lentisco  del  Perd,  Molie, 
MoUe  indiano,  Pepe  falso, 
Pepe  molle,  Schlno,  Tere- 
binto della  China. 


Ullce. 

Ginestra  splnosa,  Glnestrooe, 

Ginestrone  d'Olanda,   Gl- 

nestrone     splnoao,    8pala» 

trone,  Spinoraxio. 
Sparsio. 
Oinettra,  Geneatra,  Gioestra 

di  Spagna. 


8  ir    S 
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GenlsU 

germinlcm 
tincttMrla 


fl6rida 
Labtimum 


alplmu 


nigiicaiM 
^nisUefbUus 

fcopMus 


AmdrphA 

Robfnus 

PieiUUilclhcIa 

Tisobta 

hlspida 

Caragikna 


agai 

UTDO: 


arbor^scens 

Ooiat«a         r 
arbor^ioeiu 


foe'tlda 


Jitrfigalus 

TYagaciatha 
CoroniUa 

E'merus 

Hedicigo 

arb&raa 
Gleditschta 

triacfintluM    - 

triadtnthoi  in&mis 

C§rcl8 

StUquittrum 

Ceratbaia 
5(Uq«a 


Jcicfa 

Julibristm 


farnesiina 

"RoMcteea, 

ilm^Kdalos 
nkna 

orient&lis    - 
commiinit 

pDmila 


ItaHm  N— iM 

Ginestra. 

Ginestra  peloia. 

Bullmacoia  di  botco. 

Baccellina,  BragUa,  CerreCta, 
Coearia,  Ginestra,  Glnettra 
salvatica,  Ginestrella,  Gi- 
nestrina,  Ginestrola,  Gines- 
traxza,  Guado  bottardo 
Guado  MlTadco. 

Stecchi. 

CitUo. 

AbornieUo,  Auclri  nlno- 
re,  ATornello,  Avoriilello> 
Avorno,  BomieUo  Ben- 
doll,  CiondoUno,  Eghelo, 
Haggio  clondoUno,  Hajella, 
H^o  Laburoo,  Libumo. 
Ebano  fal«o. 

Anagiri  minore,  Anagiri  prl- 
mo,  AvomieUo,  Magglo 
ciondolo. 

•  Maggio,  Cidio  splgato. 

•  Cltuo    ginettrlno,     Mijello, 

Trifoglio  de*  giardinierl. 

•  Amaracciole,  Glnettra  da  gra- 

nate,  Ginestra  de*  carbonai, 
Scomabecco. 

•  Amorfk. 

•  Indacobattardo,Barbadl  Glo- 

ve, Amorosa,  Smorfia. 

-  Bobinia. 

-  Acada,  Falia  Acada,  Pwoda- 

cacia,  Robinla. 
.  Robinla  dl  flor  roeao,  Bobinia 
rossa. 

-  Bobinia  dl  fior  rotao,  Bobinia 
jpelosa,  Bobinia  roiea. 

-  Uaragana. 

.  Caragana,   Caragana  di    81- 

•  Colutea. 

•  Colutea,  ErbavesBicarla,  Sen- 

na de'  poveri,  Senna  falia, 
Senna  noitrale,  M^giorana, 
FrusooU  del  Boszou. 

•  Anagiride. 

'  Anasiri,  Anglride,  Fagiuolo 
della  Madonna.  FaTa  luplna, 
Fava  Inversa,  Ollvo  della 
Madonna,  Futlne,  Fafco- 
Uria? 

-  Astragalo. 

-  Dragante,  Diaffrante. 

-  CoroniUa. 

-  Exnmero,  Ginestra  di  bosco, 
Magglo  piccolo. 

-  Medica. 

-  Citlso. 

-  Gleditsla. 

-  Acacia  spinosa,  Gleditsia  spi- 
nosa,  Fava  americana. 

Falsa  gaggia.  Acacia  Inerme, 
Gleditsia. 

Cerci. 

Albero  di  Oiuda,  Albero  dl 
Giudea,  Sfliquastro. 

Ceronia. 

Carate,  Caroba,  Carobe,  Ca- 
robole,  Carube,  Carruba, 
Carrubio,  Carnibo,  Gtial- 
nella,  Siliqua,  Siliqua  dolce, 
Baccelli  grecl.Bacoelll  dold. 

Acacia. 

Gaggia  arborea,  Albero  ddla 
seta,  Gaggia  di  Ck>stantlno- 
ili,  JuUbrUsln,  Jullm- 
»ri8sln. 

Gaggia,  Gaggia  odoroia,  Gag- 


ItaUu 


i*ersica 
volgluris 


Eol 
rii 


o. 


Mandorlo. 

Poschino  della  China. 
Mandorlo  argenteo. 
Mandorlo,  Mandolo  (e  11  frutto 

Mandorla). 
Mandorlo  doppio. 


Pesco  (e  U  frotto  Peica,  Peaca 
duradne  e  Pesca  splccar 
tola). 

Pesco  noce. 

Pesca  Booe  che  splcca. 


laeMs 

laiVis,    the     free- 
stone nectarine 
lc\is,   the   cling-  Pesca  noce  die  non  splcca. 
stone  nectarine 

Armeniaca. 

Albicocco,    Albercoooo,   Ar- 
mellinl,   Pesoo    amerlcano, 
Miliaco.  UmiUaoo  (U  fhitto 
Albicocea). 
Prune. 

Pnigno,  Pmgnolo,  PmneHo. 
Pruno  con  fruttl  neri,  Pruno 
salyatloo,Spino  nero,  Susino 
o  Susina  di  marcMa.  Susina 
prugnola,  Vepro. 
Prano,  Susino,  Soalno  < 

dco  (it  frutto  Suaina>. 
CiUegio. 

Cin^olo,  Ciriegidlo. 
ClUeglo,  Ciriegio.  Mi 
Ciriegiolo,  Ciregtolo. 
Legno  o  Allwro  di  iiaata  Ln- 
da,   Ciliegio   canlno.   Ma- 
lebo. 
Ciliegio  ramoeo. 
Lauro,  Lauro  dl  TrdiiaoDda, 

Lauro  reglo,  liaaero. 
Splrea. 

Evonimo  del  Canada. 
Roto. 

Ampomelle,   Frambo,    Lam- 

pone,  Lamplone,  Rovo  tdeo. 

Bogo,  Rogoolmacchla,  Roto, 

Roto  montano. 
Rogo  dl  fior  bianco. 
Rogo  del  Canadi. 
Rosa. 
Bosa  di  macchia,  Roeellhie  di 

macchia,  Boro  canino. 
Bosa  di  macchia,  Bosa  don- 
maschina  salvatlca,  Rosa 
lustra,  Boselllne  dl  maocUa, 
BoselUne  de*  pnmi,  Bovo 
canino. 
Bosa  a  bofctoni,  Bosa  di  eeoto 

foglie. 
Bosa  dl  macchia,  RoaeUiae  di 

macchia,  Boto  canino. 
Ro>a  glalla,  Rosa  di  dralce. 
Roia  dl  due  colori. 
Rosa  comune,   Rosa  d'otto, 
Rosa  mlstica. 
g&Uicac&IycefolilMo  Rosa  in  calice. 


Jrmenlaca 
Tul^iis 


Frtmus 
splndsa 


ilf"n#tttn 

Caracas 
sylTiatiJa 

TttlgMs 

Chamsec^rasus 
MaJUUeb 


PidUM 

I«auroc€rasiu 

5plr«^ 

opulUMia 
Aabus 

idcNis 

fhidcdsus 

caeMos 
odoritns 
Absa 

agrlstis  8tt9i 

anrfinsia 


oentilblia       -  *    - 

ooUlna 

Eghmtiria     - 
EgUmtiria  punfceis 
gflllca 


gAlilca  miO^l* 

gilllca  prolifera 

fatea 

moschita 


mSxlma  De^f. 
multifldra 
muscdsa 
semperfldrens 

semperrlrens 


splnos£ssima 
sulphCirea 
sylv^stris 
Crattt^gus 
Pyrac&ntha 

Axarbbu    - 


Rosa  maggeae,  Roaa  di  Mag- 
glo. 

Bosa  flos  in  Acre. 

Bosadmice. 

Bosa  dommaschina,  Rosa  raos- 
chetta,Bosarouschi^a,  Bo- 
selllne dommaachine. 

Bosa  d*  Olanda. 

Bosa  della  Grandudiessa. 

Rosa  borracdna. 

Rosa  di  macThia,  Rosdiine  di 
macchia. 

CaccabeUi,  Rosa  di  macchia, 
Rosa  dommaschina  salTiti- 
ca,  Rosa  lustra,  Roedlioe  di 
macchia,  Uoselline  di  pmni, 
Roto  canino. 

Rosa  salTailca. 

Bosa  glalla. 

Rosa  canlna,  Rosa  salvatica. 

Cratego. 

Anzslno,  Prano  gancrhn, 
Marruca  nera. 

Asseruolo,  Axsemola,  Air- 
ruola.  Luserola,  Lanero- 
lo,  Laazeroio  piccola  rosas. 
LazseruoLa,  LasseruolB, 
Porno  imperlale,  Trteocoo, 
Lazserolo  Tero. 
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C^.  Crti-gXlli     - 

pninUbUa    - 
XTrifblU 
cooclnea 
floremlna  Ztiock,' 

Bert. 
F!^rtM  eraUtgi" 
Jblia  Oct., 
Targ.,  Tom. 
Oxyaclothm 


tanaoetUMift 
Cotooeitter    - 
Tulgkris 


tomentitM 
AmeUhtckier     - 

Tulgikrlt 
IfiitpUuf 
^^genatoica 

PftUM 

GommQnii 

JViloi       - 
MiXm  sylT^strif 

jtrU 

tormiiUUf 

aoGap)u>Ia     - 


56rbuf 

ChaooKm^tpilUfl 
Cyddnla 
▼ulgftrla 


SrIoM 


loMtrra 
J«p6iiica 


Calyeanthiteea. 
fl6rtdiit 


luUaaN^ 

I/aizeruolo  rouo,  Lasxarolo 

spiooso. 
Lazzeruolino. 
I>az2eroIo  perino. 
Lazieruolo  rouo. 


Pero  lazierolo,  Pero  laiseroU- 
no,  Lauerolo  aalTatioo. 


Acanta  da  tiepe,  Assarolo  sal- 
Tadoo,  Bianco  ipino,  Laaxa- 
ruolo  lalTatico,  Marruca 
bianca,  Oularanta,  Pano- 
ierl,  Pruno  agazilno,  Pruno 
guaszlno,  Ramno  spina  bian- 
ca.  Spin  bianco,  Spin  nero, 
Spin  tordelllno.  Spina  bian- 
ca.  Spina  topiaria.  Spina  to- 
plassa. 

Laiieruolo  tarco. 

Cotognastro. 

Salciagnolo,  Cotognaatrc,  Co- 
tonaatfo,  Cotonaitro  del 
Getnero,  Keipolo  cotognas- 
tro. 

Cotognastro  cotonoao. 

Amdanchier. 

Perocwrino,  Bagole. 

Nespolo. 

Nespolo 

Pero. 

Pero.'Perodomesdoo  (U  frutto 
Pera). 

Melo,  Pomo  (il  frutto  Mela). 

Mela  salvatica.  Melosalvatico, 
Melagnolo,  MeluggUie. 

Laxseruolo  di  montagna,  Ma- 
tallo,  Sorbo  montano. 

ClaTardello,  Baocarello,  Man- 
giarello. 

Sorbo  laszerolasahraticaotto- 
brina,  Sorba  sdratica  otto- 
brina,  Sorbo  salvatlco,  Sor- 
ba della  Ragn^adel  Palagio 
di  GianflgliaizI,  Sorba  della 
Romola. 

Sorbo,  Sorbo  domestico. 

Camenespolo. 

Cotogno. 

Cotogno,  Melo  cotogno,  Pe- 
ro cotogno.  ( II  frutto  Coto- 
gna,  Mela.cotogna,  Pera  co- 
Ugna.) 

Ertobotria. 

Nespolo  del  Giappone. 


-  Caticanto. 

-  Callcanto,  Pompadur. 


Granatdeeom 
Pdnica 
GFran&tnm 


.  Punica. 

-  MelogTano,Granato.(  II  frutto 
Melagrana,  Granata.) 
GFranitom  STtrfotre  Melograno  forte,   Mdamno 

salvatico.    (II  frutto  Mela- 
graiw  salTatica.) 


TanuirioSlce^B. 
Timarlx 
gfiUlca      . 


Ifyrlciria  germinica 

Thiladelphieea, 

PbUadelphus      - 
coronarius    - 


Inod^knis 


Tamarice. 

Mirice,  Tambrlce,  Tamarice, 
Tamarigia,  Tamerice,  Ta- 
roerlge,^  Tamcrigia,  Tanie- 
riglo,  Tamerisco,  Trama- 
rtce,  Tramerioe,  Scopa  ma- 
rina. 

Tamarigia  piccola. 


Filadelfo. 

Flor  angiolo,  Gelsomino  della 
Madonna,  Salindia.  Salingd, 
Slringa,  Erba  sirioga.  . 

SUindia  sens*  odore. 

8  F 


SyBtamatle  NuM 
Myrtitce^. 

MfTtUt 

commQnis    - 


Italian  Nam*. 


Mlrto. 

Mlrtella,Mirto,  Mortella^Mor- 

tina,  Mortlne. 
Mortella  di  Spagna,  Mortelle 

doppie. 
communis  tarenttna  Mortelle  difogUepiocole»Mor* 

tallina. 


commdnls  bc'tlca 


PauiJIcrdeetB, 

PassU16ra 
ccriilea 

Rttet 
rdbrum 

petrsB\mi 
nigrum 
Grossuliria    - 


8axiJrtlge<B, 
Hjrdr&ngea 
Horttosia    - 
radiilU       - 

AraliitcetB. 
Pinax 

oainquefMla 

spin^sa 
H^dera 
Htl\x 

Hamctmdiddcett, 
jETamamdlis 
virginica    - 

Comdcug, 
C6mus 

sangulnea  - 

mis 


LoroMtJutceit, 
Ffscum 
ilbum 

Aucuba 
•    jap6nica 

CaprifclicLcea, 

Sambdcus 
nigra 

racem6sa    - 

laclnifcta 

nb6mam 
Tinas 


LantiLna 
(Vpulus 


IserigiUam     - 
Dierrllla 

hamilli 
Lonicera       '  - 
Periciymenum 
canftsoens . 


Granadiglia. 

Fior  di  passi<me,  Granadiglia 


Ribes. 

Bibes,  RIbet  rosso,  Rlbes  vol- 

gare. 
Ribes  coraUino. 
Ribes  nero. 
Grossularia,  UTa  spina,  Uva 

crispina,  Uracrlspa,  Urade' 

Frab,  Uva  marina. 


Idrangea. 
Ortensla. 
Idrangea. 


Panace. 

Ginsang,  Ginseng,  Glnsag. 
Aralia. 

Angelica  spinosa,  Aralia. 
Edera. 

Edera,  Ellera,  Ellera  arborea, 
Lellera. 


Anuunelide. 

Piataocbk)  nero  della  Virginia. 


Comiolo. 

Erba  sanguinella,  Risangnine* 
Sanguloa,  Sangulgno,  San- 
gulnello,  Vema  sanguigna. 

Corgnolo,  Comalo,  Comio, 
Corniolo  maschio,  Como, 
Crognolo,  Sanguiiae  nas- 
chio. 


Vlsco. 

Vischlo,  Veschlo,  Visco,  Vlsco 

fuerclno,  Panla  Vischiaia* 
'aniaia. 
Aucuba. 
Aucuba. 


'  Sambuco. 

Sambuco,  Sambuoo  montano, 
Zambuco,  Zambuco  arbo- 
reo. 

Sambuco  montano,  Sambuco 
racemoso. 

Sambuco  o  Zambuco  intaglto- 
to. 

Vibuma 

Lagro  salratioo,  Lauro  salra- 
nco,  Lauro  Tino,  Legno 
lano,  Lentaggine  Tino,  Al- 
loro  Tina 

Lantana,  I^entaraine,  Varvo- 
na,  Vibuma,  vavoma. 

Maggi,  Magglo,  Pallone,  Pal- 
lone  di  Maggio,  Pallone  di 
neve,  Sambuco  aquatico. 

Tbe  americano. 

DierylUa. 

Diervilla. 

Lonicera. 
•  Madreselya,  Pericliraeno. 

Madreselva  parasole,  Falso 
Gliilostio. 
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Syatematle  Nmm 
L.  CSaprliMiam 


etrdsca 


Impl^xa 

Dlera 

miM 

alpfgena     - 

ccralea 

Mnponrtroiis 

Gephalinthui 
ooddentUis 

SantoUna 

duunttcypariMvu 


ATt&miBia 
ilbrdUuiiim 


SantAolcn 
fToUcbr^iiim 
SloBXbaf 


Ctaerkrta. 
marltlma 

"Ericetcea. 
Anea 
arb5rea 


dndrea  * 
papur&ioeiu 
tcapixUi 

TStraUx 
moltlfldra   - 
Calliiiia 
Tulgirls 


Andr6meda 
spadtea 
Itfdda 

poUfUia 
J'rbutctt 
Integrlfttlla 

ITnedo 


Jxtdrichne 

JreboaUiphylot 
TTra-Ani 
alplna 

iflioaod^ndron 
▼isobsuin 
ferniglneam 

AriOea 


Italian  Nbbm.' 

Abbracdabofco,  Abbracda- 
donne,  BracdabOKO,  Caprl- 
fogliOy  Caprifolio,  Erba  ma- 
nlna,  Madreaelra,  Maoine, 
MatriseUa,  ParidlmeDO, 
Vindbosoo. 

Maniorino,  MadreielTa,  Han- 
•orrino,  MatrtaelTa,  Vind- 
bosco. 

Vindbosoo  lempreTerde. 

COiegia  salvatica. 

Capnfoglio  aemprererde. 

GisiloBtio,  MadreteWa  pelota. 

Cameceraso.  Ciliegla  d^Alpe. 

CiUegia  alpina  cerulea. 

MadnuelTa  di  Virginia,  Ma- 
dreselva  aflor  scarlatto. 


CafUanto. 
Cefidanto. 


SantoUna. 

Abrotano  femmina,  Canapec- 
chla,  CrespoUna,  Erba  ver- 
mlcolare,  SantoUna,  Vermi- 
colare. 

Artemifia. 

Abrotano,  Abrotano  masdilo, 
Abrotlne,  Abrotino,  Abro- 
tono,  Abruotlne,  Abnioti-- 
no. 

Santonico. 

EUcrlflo. 

Bambagla  lalratica.  Brand, 
Can^MGchla,  Stecade  d- 
trina,  Tignamica,  Tlgna- 
mica  terragnola. 

Cineraria. 

Cenerlna,  Cineraria. 


-  Erica. 

-  Scopa,  Scopa  arborea,  Scopa 

da  faatella,  Scopa  biuica, 
Scopa  maggiore,  Scopa  da 
bacni,  Scoponl  da  boidil. 

-  Scopa. 

.  GonflanugoU. 

.  Scopa,  Scopa  da  granata,  Sco- 

paria. 
.  Scopa  dl  fior  rouo. 
.  Scopa  grande  roifo. 
.  Calluna. 
.  BrentoU,  Cecchla,  Cbecchia, 

Crecchla,     Gonfla    nugoU, 
'.-  Scopa,     Scopa    mescmna, 

Scopa     piccola,     SorcelU, 

SarcelU. 
•  Andromeda. 

-  Andromeda  polTerosa. 

-  Andromeda  dalle  foglie  mar- 

ginate. 

-  Andromeda  a  fiMpUe  ripiegate. 

-  Albatro. 

-  Andrachne,     Andrachne    di 

Teofraato. 

-  Albatro,    Albatro    coralllno, 

AlbatreUo,  Albatresto,  Ar. 
batro,  Arbuto,  BriacheUa, 
Corbessolo,  Rossello  (e  11 
(hitto  chiamail  dal  popolo 
col  nomi  dl  Corbezsola,  Al- 
batre,  Albatrelle,  CiUege 
marine,  Rosselle,  Mompo- 
ni,  Urle,  Marmotte). 

-  Falso     Andrachne,     Albatro 

pannocchiato. 
}  Uvad'orso,  Uraonina,  Ura 
■  3      ursi. 

-  Albatro  delle  Alpi. 

-  Rododendro. 

-  Clsto  dl  Virginia. 

-  Rododendro. 

-  Azalea. 


tti 


A.  prociSmbens 
raccinlum 
MyrtiUoB 

nttokUeNi 

Siyrdtem. 

Stfrux 
oflldnile 


Dlosp^rot 
Ldtiu 


Azalea,  Boaao  alphio. 

Vacdnlo. 

Bacerl,  Bacoole,  Baflgiott,  Ba- 

gole,  Bagnle,  MiitiDo,  Ufa 

oriina. 
Yigna  d*ono,  Vlte  dol  noote 

Ua.  Vite 


OleiUMB. 

XigtSstriui 
Tulgire    • 


/■hlUfrea 
media 


angiutilbUa 
latifMia 


•trlcta 
Chionintboi 

vlrglnica     • 
OMea 

europaeHt    • 


europaB^  c^fetima 
SsfHnga 
Tulgaria 

ptcrica 
Foauaiinia 

phiUsTrebldes 
Jraxinus 

exc^ldor 

parrlibUa     • 

O'muf 
earopK^a 

rotnndifbUa 

arg§ntea 

JcuminiceiB. 

Jaamlnum 
frikticani 
hilmile 
offldnile 

Apocyndeea, 

.    minor 
mltlor 


acutiflbra  Bert 


^riiim 


Storace. 

Storace,  Storaoecalaniita,  Ha- 
lo cotogno  Mlvatioo. 

Diotplro. 

Albero  di  Sant  ADdraa^DatoM 
di  TreUaonda,  Ebono  nero 
femmlna?,  ErmdllnoXoto, 
Lotoafrlcano,  Loto d*  Afri- 
ca, Loto  d'  Egltto,  JjoUt 
falao,  Guigacaaa,  Gu^faco 
falso,  Guaiaco  legno  aaatoi.' 


.  Ligiistro. 
ligiutro,    Uitro,     OUt«Uo» 

Rulstioo,  Roriatioo,  Sangul- 

nello,  VIncastnuso,  Leria- 

tico,  Lniatico,  Rtdachlo. 
FilUrea. 
FUarla,  FQUrea,   Llllatro  dl 

foglie  meisane,  Batro,  Oe- 

tro,  LUlatro,  UliTaatro. 
Filarla,  FUUrea,  Batro,  Detro, 

LiUatro  da  fogUe   stratta, 

tniTastro. 
Filaria,  FUIerea,  Ilatro,  Betro, 

LUlatro,  LUlatro  di  fogUa 

larga,  UllTaatro. 
FUUrea,  LUlatro  pertidilno. 
Cbionanto. 
Albero  di  neve. 
Olivo. 
Oleaitro.   OUvagnolo,   OUto 

talvatico,  UUraggine,  UU- 

Tagnolo,  Uliraitro. 
UUyo  gaetano. 
LUaoo. 
LUac,   LUaoo,    Ulla,    Ulac 

turoo. 
LUac,  LUac  di  Penla. 
Fontanatia. 
Ligoitro  di  SIria. 
Frasaino. 

Frasaino,  Fraasine,  Nodooe. 
Fraaalno     miatino,    F^aaaliio 

Lendaoo. 
Omo. 
Omo,OmieUo,On]dlo,  Atqt- 

neUo,  ATonUo,  Cortolo. 
Omo  picoolo,   Oraiello  frn- 

tioe. 
OmieUo  argentino,  Ondelk» 

di  Coraica. 


Gelaomino. 
Gelaomino  glaUo. 
Gelaomino  giallo. 
Gelaomino.Gelaomiiio  taianoo 
o  ordinario,  o  aalTStico. 


Vinca. 

Erba  Vinca,  Flm-  da  moito, 
Mortine. 

Clematlde,  Erba  vinca,  Fior 
da  morto,  Mammolooa, 
Mortine,  Perrinca,  Praren- 
ca,  Prorlnca,  Vinca,  Vinca 

Serrinca,    Vinchia,    Viola 
n  morti,  Vioma. 
Moraine  maggiore,    Morrina 
nera  peloaa,  Morsine  di  flori 
cclesti. 
Nerio. 
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N,  Oiaftnder     - 


AteZepidcUUsee. 

PvlploGa 

ancaitiAUa  Pen. 

Oompnocfirpoi 
truticteiu    - 


Italian  Natq^ 
Ammassa  TAsino,  Erba  da 
rogna,  Lauro  rotco,  Laan- 
dro,  Maizodl  San  Giuseppe, 
Nerio  Oleandro. 


Feriploca. 

Apoclno  serpemiante,  Feri- 
ploca, Topi,  Erba  del  Slg> 
nore. 

Scomabecoo. 

Gomfocarpo. 

Lino  d'India,  Albero  o  Piaota 
deUa  feta.  Seta  d'India. 


JAgotboda 

capreoUta    - 
T4ooiiw         - 1 

radlcani 

Cloay6lTuIu8 
Oaebrum    - 

Aflinum 
Dulcamara 


Xfdum 
alhun 
eoropaiSiiA 


montina 
FhSbaAM 
tmtSdbMM, 

Jtoanuurtnns    - 
oAdnWs   - 


Laivfndula 
Splea 

offidndllB 


"Verhen^Uam. 
Cidlicfirpa 

amenciaia    - 
Aloffia 

dtriodbra 

ntex 

^'gnuf  cistuf 

ChenopodieU:em, 

SalaHa 

oppotltlf&Ua 

vermicciUta   Sp, 
Fl,  SSB. 
ChfloopMimn 

flraac6iQin 
SthcAnda. 

firotic6sa 

/ralinras 
/lortulacoldet 


-  Bignonia. 

-  Tetraflla,  Bignonia  arandata. 

-  Teooma. 

-  Bignonia,  Geliomino  ameri- 

cano. 

-  Catalpa. 

-  Catalpa. 


'  Ck>nTolTolo,  Vilucchio. 
Convolvolo  torco,  Argentea, 
Spolpa  galUna 

Solano. 

Amara  dolce,  CoralUni ;  Dnl- 
camara,  Erba  ritlna,  Sola^ 
tro  legnoco,  SCallogf^,  Vite 
di  Gludea,  Vita  nlyatica. 

Lido. 

Spino  di  Paleftlna. 

Spino  santo,  Spino  di  Cristo, 
Spino  da  crodfitso,  Inchlo- 
da  ciisd,  Agutoli,  Corona 
di  spine. 


Satoreja. 

Santoreggia. 

Flomide. 

Salria  salTadca,  Verbena  sil- 

Testre. 
Rosmarino. 
Bosmerino,  Rosmarino,  Ros- 

marino  coronario,  Treima- 

rfaio. 
Lavanda. 
Laranda,  Lavandula,  Laven- 

dula,  ^igo. 
SalYia. 
Salvia,  Salvia  comune.  Salvia 

da  uooelli.   Salvia   domes- 

tlca.  Salvia  maggiore.  Salvia 

nostrale. 


Callicarpa. 

CalUcarpa. 

Alolsia. 

Cedrina,  Aloisla.  Erba  cedri- 

na,  Erba  cadrola,  Cedrola. 
Vitice. 
Agno  casto,  Fepe  de'  monad, 

Vltlce. 


SalsoU. 

Yermicolare  legnosa. 
Vennollina. 

Chenopodio. 

Sopravvivolo  legnoso. 

Salicomia. 

Erba  kali,  Salicomia. 

Atrtplice. 

Allmo,Disdplina  firatrum,Ma 

locchia,  Forcellana  marina. 
Disciplioa  fk-atrum,  Forcellana 

marina. 


Sjatnude  Names. 

Ijaurcteea. 
Latirus 
ndbilis 
Sdtsqft-at 

ThynuJacMt, 
i)fohne 
Matkreum 


Laurdola 


alplna       ^ 
Gnldium 

SantaUoeffi. 
Ostris 

aba       ,  . 


JBlselignus 
hort^nsis 


fllpi 


pp6ph; 
rluuni 


ae 

amnbldes 


ArUtoloehidtcea. 
Jristol&chla 
Blpho 


£uph6rMa 
Charidas 


mSxus        ^- 
sempervlrens 

baleirica 

StUUngto 
sebifera 


Italian  Names.' 


Lauro. 

Alloro,  Lauro,  Orbaco. 

SassofrasBo. . 


Dafhe. 

Laureola  femmina,  Bion- 
deUa  Camelea,  Calmolea, 
Mezereo,  M  esereon,Dafiioi- 
de. 

CavolodI  lupo,  Erbacocona, 
Laureola,  Olivella,  BqM 
montano. 

OUvelUr. 

Camelea,.*  Cooco  gnldio,  Fepe 
montano,  Ulivello. 


Osiride. 

Casiapoetlea,  Genestrello,  Gi- 
nestra  senaa  fiore,  Gines- 
trine  d^e  coecole  rosse. 


Eleagno.' 

Albero  di  Faradiso,  Eleagno, 
Leagno,  Olivagno,  Olivas- 
tro  straniero,  Olivo  boemi- 

•  CO,  Olivo  di  Boemia,  Olivo 
straniero,  Zenigrale. 

Ippofae. 

OliveUa,  OUvello. 


Aristolochia. 

Sifo,  Fipa,  Aristolochia  della 

Virginia,   Aristolochia  ar- 

borea. 


BuforUa. 

Carada,  Erba  lacaa,'  Erba 

.   esca  da  pesci,  Esca  da  pesd, 

Titimalo. 
Bossolo. 
Butso,  Bosso,  Bossolo,  Busso- 

lo  verde. 
Bossolo  gentQe,Bos8olo  orien- 

tale. 
Stilhigia. 
Albero  del  sego. 


Vrtiedee^B* 

Ftcxu 

Cfirica 
Afbrus 

filba 


laciniiU 
nigra 
Broussondtto 
papyrifera 


-  Fico. 

-  Fico. 
•  Moro. 

-  Gelso,  Gelso  moro,  Moro  bi- 
anco, Moro  gdso. 

-  Moro  morajalo. 

-  More  nere,  Moro,  Moro  nero. 

-  Brusionexia. 

-  Moro  della  China,  Moro  papl- 
rifero. 

MaclOra  aurantlaca   -  Brasiletto  giallo?,     Sandalo 

giallo? 

Vlnuleem. 
{T'lmus  •  -  Olmo. 

camp^stris  -  Olmo,  Olmo  piramldaie. 

Cgltis  -  -  Celto. 

austrUis     -  -  Arddiavolo.  Bagatto,  Bagola- 

ro.Bagolearo,  Bucerata,  Fra 
giraco,  Fra  glracoio,  Fra£gi- 
raffolo,  Frassignuolo,  Glra- 
coio, Giragolo,  Legao  da 
Racchette,Loto,  Ferlaro. 


JughandcLeut* 
Jdglans 
nigra 

rdgia 
SkWx 


Noce. 

Noce  d'India,  Noce  di  San 

Cristofimo,  Noce  nera. 
Noce. 


-  Salcio. 
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5.iUM 


amygdiUna 
babyl6nlca 

frfigiUs       - 


pcntindra 

ripArU 

TiminkUi 

▼iteUlna 


P6pulu4 


111 


ba 


balfamifen 
nigra 

ikstigi&U 
trfonula 

angulilta 

'Retulieea. 

Jlniu 

glutinbca 
JS^tula 

llba 

Ifota 

papyricea 
nigra 


Italian  Nmiw. 

•  Sflldo,  Saldo  albero,  Sal- 
cto  da  pall,  Saldo  Lom- 
bardo,  Saldo  pertlcale,  Sa< 
licastro,  Saldo  da  pbrtldie, 
Sallcone,  Saligaitro,  Vetri- 
Gone. 

Saldo  dure  da  ftf  oeite,  Vin- 
dil. 

Saldo  che  plore,  Saldo  Davl- 
dlco,  Saldo  di  Babllonla, 
Saldo  orientale,  Saldo  pen- 
dente, Saldo  planaente. 

Saldo  fragile,  Sakfo  gentile, 
Saldo  San  Giovanni  diac- 
dato. 

Vinchi  da  ftr  panleri,  Vinco 
da  (kr  panieri,  Saldo 
ro«60. 

Sallcone,  Vetrica  di  Bi«ansio. 

Saldo  nero. 

Vetrioe,  Vetiice  panierina, 
Vindno, 'Vinco,  Yitrice. 

Saldo,  Saldo  da  legare,  Saldo 
dallo,  Saldo  greco,  Saldo 
San  GioTannl« 

Pioppo. 

Gattero,  Gatdoe,  Gitto,  Piop- 
po bianco,  Populo  irianco, 
Albarello,  Arberello. 

Albero  del  baluono. 

Albaro,  Albero,  Pioppa,  Piop- 
po, Pioppo  nero,  Popiuo 
nero,  Opplo,  Oppio  ila  pall. 

Pioppo  dpresdno,  iMoppo  tl- 
berlno,  rioppo  piramidale. 

Albera,  Alberella,  Populo  Li- 
blco,  Populo  montano,  Tre. 
mula,  Tremola. 

Pioppo  angoloso  o  angolato. 


-  Alno. 

-  Ontano,  Lontano,  Alno. 

-  Betula. 

-  Betula,  Beola,  Bettola,  Bet- 

tula,  Bedollo,  BidoUo,  Bl- 
ola. 

-  Betula  della  Virginia,  Betula 

a  foglie  di  Tiidolo. 

-  Betula  da  carta. 
•  Betula  da  canoa. 


CoryloLcetB,  or  CupuUfenB, 

Querent  •  -  Querda. 

^'gilops 

BaUdta  - 


CirrlM 
riex 

PseCldo-^ilber 
peduncuUta 


fiessilllldra 


^dber 
rotundifdlia 

coccifera 

tinctbria.       > 
JEgus 

sylv&tica 
CaftHnca 

T6sca 

▼eica  ByWfistrlB 

C6rylus 
^velUna 


Vallonea,  Gallonea. 
Ghianda  castagnola  di  Spa- 

gna. 
Cerro,  Gfaiande  lunare. 
Elice,  Lecdo,  Delda 
Cerro  sughero,  Sugherelle. 
Eichio,  rargna,  Fargno,  Far- 

nia,  Iflchia,  Ischio,  Querce, 

Querda,    Querce    di  Bor- 

gogna,  Querda  gentile. 
La  picoola  pianta  chianiasi 

Qaerdolo,  e  F  adulta  Ro- 

rere,      Rovero,      Querce, 

Querce  comune,  Querda. 
Sorero,    Sughera,  -  Sughero, 

Sovaro.1 
Gtiianda  castagnola,  Ghianda 

dolce,  Querce  castagnola. 
Querce  del  Kennes. 
Quercitrone. 
Fagglo. 
Faggio. 
C^tagno. 
Castacno,  Caatagno  dometti- 

co,  Marrone. 
Castagno    salratico,    Palina, 

Briace. 
Noociola 
Arellano,  Noce  barbuta,  Noce 

pontlca,  Nocetta,  Nocduo- 

la,  Nocduolo. 


SjMMnatic  N< 

C  J.  iylT^tris 
maxima 
CKrpinua 

.Mtulus 

orient&Us 
IXitrya 

Tulgiris 

Plataniteets, 
PUtanus 
ocddentttifl 
orientiUs 

Ba/aamAagg. 
Liauid4mbar    • 
Styradfloa     - 

Myricdcaa. 
Myrica 
oerUSera 

Gnet^oee. 
£'|>hedra 
distichya    - 

Taxdcem, 

TiXOB 

bacdita 


ItaOmNmm. 

Baincoole,  Noodnole  tnai^ 

Nocdole  tonde. 

Carpino. 

Carpiiie,  Carpino  bianco. 

Carpindlo. 

Gitria. 

Carpino  nero,  Carpinena,  Oa- 


Plataao. 

Plataao,  FlaUno 
Plataao. 


Liqiddambar. 
Stonce  Uqoida. 


Mlika. 

Albtrodellacera,  PianUdeUa 


-  Efedra. 

-  Ura  marina. 


-  TasBO. 

-  Albero  della  inorte,Lilbo,Na»- 
so,  Tasso,  Tano  morttCen, 
Tosdco. 

-  Salisburla. 

-  Albero  adianto  o  di  qnaraata 
scudi. 

Ptiidce«,  $  AhiiHauB, 


SaUsbdrtki 


Plnos 
Cimbra 
Laricio 

maridma 

Mkgkmt 
Plnea 

Pineatarenttna 

Ardbus 
lyir^stite 

2neMa       - 
lialepfnals  - 

iTbies 
bals&mea 


canadensis 
conundnis 


ilba 


nigra 

rdbra 
ezc^Ua 


Lkt\x 

europaeNi 
CMrus 

Libimi 
I>6mmara  orientiUs 


Pino. 

Pino  Zinibro. 

Pinastro.Pino  chiu>pino,  Pino 
marine,  Pino  sa^atloo. 

Plnastro,  Pino  chiappino,  Pino 
marino,  Pino  salTatico. 

Mughi. 

•  Pino,  Pino  da'PlnocdU,  Pino 
domestico,  Pino  gentilie. 

Pino  stiacda  mane,  Pino  pv^ 
mice. 

Pino  di  Lord  Weymoiith. 

Pino  dilapplno,  nno  moocaao 
Pino  ssiTatlco. 

Teda,  Pino  rigido. 

Pino  d*  Aleppo,  Pino  di  Gem- 
salemme. 

AbeCo. 

Pino  balsamifero,  Pino  di  Vir- 
ginia, Abete  ad  odore  AbaU 
samo  del  GQead,  Albero  del 
balsamo  del  Canadi,  Besina 
di  Barbados. 

Abetdlo  della  Nuova  In^fl- 
terra,  Pino  del  Canadi. 

AbetD,  Abete  argentlao,  A- 
bete  bianco,  Abete  masohlo, 
Abesso,  Aveszo,  Pino  bian- 
co. 

Abetlna  blanca,  Abete  ameri- 
cano,  Peuo  bianco,  Abefo 
bianco. 

Abetina  nera,  Abeto  birra, 
Abeto  dopplo,  Pesxo  nero. 

Abedna  rossa. 

Pe»o,  Abete  di  Germania, 
Abete  di  Norregia,  Fkea, 
Pialla,  Pino  nero,  Zamptno. 

Larloe. 

Larloe. 

Cedro. 

Cedro,  Codro  del  Libano. 

Abete  d'  Amboina. 


TliiUja  •  -  Tuja. 

orientUls       -       -  'I'bia,  Tnia. 
Oiprcssus        -  -  CIpresso. 

sempenrtrcns  py-     Ardpresso,  CIpresso,  Cipretso 
ramidlOU  raasdiio. 


BRITISH    AND    FOREIGN   PRICED  CATALOGUES. 
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t^ystMiiatfcNaiiiM. 

ItaUnNMBM. 

ItslUnNamM. 

a  MBip«nrtren$  bo- 

Ciprefu,  Cipreiio  Cnmnlna. 

oerbone,  Rogo  cerrlno,  Ro- 
to cervino,  Rogo  cervione. 

rizontiUf 

Schab^rtM    (Taxb- 

Cipresio  gsggia. 

Smilace. 

dian)  dlitieha 

8.  China 

Cina,  Cina  gentile,  Cina  petri- 

JufUperuM 

-  Glnepro. 

-  Ginebro,    Glnepro,    Qinepro 

ta.  Kadlre  dl  Cina. 

oommAnif 

SartapariUa 

-  Salsapariglia,      Sariaparilla, 

nero,  Zinepro. 
-  Codro  Fenicio,  Gin«pro  rosio. 

ZanapariUa,  Zarzaparilla. 

Oxfcedm 

J2t&8CU« 

-  Rusco. 

pboenfcea 

-  Cedro  Liclo. 

acule4tas 

-  Bruico,  Bnucolo,  Pugnitopo, 

Sablna 

-  Sabtna,  Savina,  Piaata  danna- 

Punffitopo,  Ruschio,  Spru- 
naggio,  Spranaggiolo,  Strl- 

ta,  Cipresso  dei  Magbi. 

TlrginSina 

-  Glnepro  di  Virginia. 

nptopo. 

lffpogl6Mum 

-  Blalingua,  Bonilaoda,  Lauro 

SmOaeea, 

Alcssandrino,  Lingua  pa- 
gana,  Linguella. 

Anllax 

-  Smilace. 

raoembfut 

-  Lauro    alessandrino,    Lauro 

ispera 

-  Edera,  Rogo  aoerbone,  Rogo 

• 

d*  Alessandria,  Lauro  ideo. 

APPENDIX  III. 

PRICED  CATALOGUES   OF   TREES  AND    SHRUBS,   CONTRIBUTED   BT  BRITISH 

AND   CONTINENTAL   NURSERYMEN. 

The  prices  of  trees  and  shrubs  vary  permanently  in  different  countries  from 
permanent  causes,  and  also  locally  and  temporally,  in  every  particular  country,  from 
difficulty  or  facility  of  cultivation,  or  from  scarcity  or  abundance.  The  prices  in  Lon- 
don^  Bollwyller,  and  New  York,  as  given  in  the  body  of  this  work,  after  each  of  the  prin- 
cipal species  described  in  it,  will  convey  a  sufficiently  accurate  idea  of  the  comparative 
prices  of  ligneous  plants  in  both  hemispheres.  Nevertheless,  we  have  thought  it  ad- 
visable to  publish  the  following  five  Catalogues,  as  well  to  show  the  variation  in 
prices  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  as  to  exhibit  a  list  of  names  of  species  and 
varieties  which  existed  in  the  year  1838  in  British  and  Continental  nurseries. 

How  far  the  plants  to  which  these  names  are  applied  in  the  nurseries,  are  identical 
with  those  to  which  they  are  applied  in  this  Arboretum,  it  is  impossible  for  us,  in 
many  cases,  to  say.  The  reader  can  only  ascertain  this  by  examining  the  living 
plants,  and  comparing  them  with  our  descriptions  and  figures.  The  ereater  number 
of  the  names  in  tnese  Catalogues,  however,  are,  we  think,  correct;  though,  in  the  case  of 
some  of  the  genera,  such  as  f  ratae^gus,  Quercus,  Pinus,  &c.,  this  is  not  likely  to  be 
the  case  with  all  of  the  species ;  and  in  other  genera,  such  as  jS&lix,  i26sa,  C^tisus, 
Genista,  iS^pine^a,  Cistus,  Helianthemum,  &c.,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  the  nursery- 
men's names  should  be  correct,  since  scarcely  any  two  botanists  are  agreed  respecting 
them :  nor  is  correctness  in  the  names  of  all  the  species  and  varieties  of  some  of 
these  genera  of  much  conseauence  in  a  practical  point  of  view,  provided  the  more 
striking  kinds  are  known  ana  propa^ted.  A  great  improvement  in  the  nomenclature 
of  hardy  fruits  has  been  made  in  British  nurseries,  by  reference  to  the  collection  in 
the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden ;  and  especiallv  by  country  ^nurserymen  obtaining 
grafts  ftom  the  Society,  with  the  names  adopted  in  the  Society's  JFrvU  Catalogue 
attached.  Till  lately,  tiie  same  attention  was  not  pdd  to  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs 
that  has,  ever  since  the  Society  possessed  a  g2U>den,  been  paid  to  fruit  trees ;  but 
a  reformation  in  this  department  is  now  going  forward,  and,  if  London  nurserymen 
were  to  compare  their  plants  and  names  with  the  names  and  plants  in  the  Horticul- 
tural Society's  Garden,  they  might  be  enabled  to  render  their  catalogues  of  them  as 
1>erfect,  and  their  plants  as  true  to  their  names,  as  is  now  the  case  with  their  cata- 
ogues  and  plants  of  fruit  trees.  Country  nurserymen  generally  come  to  London 
once  a  year,  and,  by  bringing  specimens  of  their  trees  and  shrubs  with  them,  they 
might  ascertain  the  correct  names  by  comparing  them  with  the  living  plants  in  the 
Chiswick  Garden.  As  cuttings  for  propagation,  or  to  be  used  as  botanical  speci- 
mens for  determining  the  kinds,  will,  probably,  in  a  short  time  be  spared  from  the 
Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  country  nurser}7nen,  Fellows  of  the  Society,  might 
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correct  their  nomenclature  by  sending  for  these.  One  great  use  of  the  Arboretum 
et  Fruticetutn  BrUanmcum  will  be,  to  render  the  employers  of  nurseiTmen,  and  esp^ 
daily  botanical  amateurs  and  ladies,  fiuniliar  with  the  correct  names  of  ligneous 
plants.  This  will  soon  create  among  commercial  gardeners  a  demand  for  a  correct 
nomenclature,  which  the  nurseryman  will  supply  when  he  finds  it  his  interest  to  do 
so,  but  not  before. 

In  the  follovdng  Catalogues,  with  one  exception,  no  authorities  for  the  names  have 
been  ^ven  by  the  nurserymen  who  sent  them.  The  practice  of  a£Bjunff  the  atttho-> 
rities  is  adopted  by  all  the  first  nurserymen  on  the  Continent,  but  is  aLnost  always 
n^lected  in  this  country.  These  Catalogues  were  prepared  before  the  severe 
frost  of  January,  1838,  which  destroyed  many  thousands  of  ligneous  plants  in 
British  nurseries,  and  which  will  probably  occasion  a  temporary  rise  of  price  in  variooh 
articles  for  a  year  or  two. 


* 


I. 


Catalogue  of  American  and  other  Tree  and  Shrub  Seeds,  imported^ 
or  procuredyfor  Sale,  by  George  Charlwood,  14.  Tavistock  Row, 
Covent  Garden. 


AchavBL 

JulibrUtin 

dealbiU 
^cer 

riibrum 

nigrum 

striatum 

Neg&ndo 
\  mont^um 

sacch^rinum 

camp^ttre 

Pseodo-Pl&tanui 

monspeseulknum 

eriocarpum 

tat&ricum 

cr^ticum    . 

^latanOUes    - 

xiibrum 

Aildntus 

^landuUM     -     . 
^Inus 

lemilltta 

glutinbsa 

oblongtita 

inckna 

oordifblia 
Am6rpba 

firutkbsa 
Ampel6psis 

Aederkcea 
Andr6meda 

aibbrea 

mariilna 

panicuUta 

racembu 

Ag6itrina     - 

Aioaia 

metanoc&rpon 
Aralia 

racembfa 
Azalea, 

fine  mixed 

nudiflbra     - 

glatica 

variegkta     . 

atamfnea    * 

nltlda 

scdbra    . 

Sr<e>cox 
onb6nda 


$.  d. 

per  ounce  S   0 
S    6 


\ 


quart  4    0 


S 

buibel5 

4 

quart  5 

4 

4 

packet  1 

bushel  7 

quart  4 


ounce  1 

lb.  6 

packet  1 

s 


-  ounce  2 
1 

3 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


packet  1   0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
6 


1    0 


1    0 


packet  1    0 


0    6 


packet  1    0 


AuUea 
dealbdita 
▼iacdia  ^  . 

^Accharis 

integrifblia 

•enOifblia 
Pupleiirum 

ftutfiicens 
Baptisia 

tinctbria 
^6tula 

Itota      . 

exc^Ua 

jvopulif^Iia 

papyrioea 

glandulbia 

plimila 

nigra 

nkna 

&lba 

pjhidula 

datrica 

carpinifblia 

D6ntica 

irutiobaa 

Ititea 

Bignonia 

radlcana 
Pumdlia 

tydStdea 
C&^inus 

americkna 
Oastinea 

yftaca 
Cata^ 

cordifdUa 

Ceanothus 

americtoui 
astireuc 

Cddrus 

Uhkni 

.conee 
Cel4strus 

scfrndens 
Ci^rcis 

canadensis 
~5iliqu6strum 

CephaUnthus 
occidentUis 


t.  d. 
;j      pMiketl    8 


[I 


packet  0   6 


.  pwdcetl    0 

.  quart  1  0 

1  6 

1  0 

1  0 

1  6 

S  0 

1  6 
.    packet  0  6 

-  bushel  4   0 

4  0 
.    packet  1    0 

:s  0 

5  0 

2  0 
2  6 

-  ounce  2    6 

1  0 

quart  1    0 

2  0 

bushel  12   0 

.     ounce  2   0 

1    0 
packet  1    0 

1    0 
per  100  10    0 

ounce  0    6 

}      '« 

packet  1    0 


:j 


Chionibithus 

▼irginica 
ChameVops 

PalmdOo 
Cl^thra 

olnifbtta 

acumin&ta 

paniculita 

tomentbsa 

pubescent 
Ciasus 

Aedec4oea 
Clematis 

▼iivinica 

Flaramula 

VkSma 

Yitiofila       . 

campanulltta 
C6mu« 

I6rida       - 
Corylus 

itfvell&na  barodo- 
n§aais 

CblAma 

CWits^gUS 

jyyrifblia 

mon6gjna 

sibirica       • 

dentiLte 

odoratfssima 

escoc&jrmm 

glandulosa 

macrac&ntha 

caroUnitoa 

Celnldiui 

cordiLta 

fl6rida 

ffssa 

Uneiirb 

nigra 

Onveriina 

punct&ta 

stipuUtoea 

CrWg&lU 

Pyradintba 

prunifblla 

parvifblia 

pyracanthifblia 

coccfnea    • 

conttta 

purp^ea 

nigra 

maroociLna        '  -J 


t.  4- 

padiet  1   0 

I    0 

oixnoel    0 


-    packeCO   6 


packet  1   0 


1   0 


|buahell6 
pack^  1 


." 


quarts    0 


1    0 
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Aaaralua     - 

Art>nia 

tanaoetifblia 

mezidLna 

rirgtnicu. 

beteroph^Ua 

coi&llina    - 

Ciipr^asus 
dltticha 
<fauydldcf 
sempenrtreDf 
ttrlcca 
pindula 
borisontidit 

CHisuB 
Diflbnif 
capitfttus 
decAmbens 
tbhbnu 
fbliia  indtis 
fnyrtifbliuf 

p^^tricbut 

niflbruB 

ural^oala 

settilifbliuA 

alpinttt 

Labiirnum 
jDiosp^ros 

vii»ini4na 
Fagus 

•yWtica 
J^xinus 

pub^acena 

epiptera 

carolinULna 

MiQbudfblia 

yuglaodlfblia 

tomentbia 

platyc&rpa    - 

acuminita 

exc^ldor 

Oaulth^n'a 

proc6inbens 
GeUhnium 

nffcidum 

sempenrlrent 
Gleditschus 

triac&nthot 

Infirmis 

monocp^nna,  in 
Gorddnta 

LasiAntbui 
Haldsia 

tetjr&ptera 
parvulbra 

£amamdlis 

▼irainica 
Jfibiscus 

cyriacus 

KalmAlmmB 
prolfflcum 
Mcyrdidei 
canad^nie 

/lex 
ilouilbUum 
opaca 
Daho&n 
laxiflbra 
Castine 
▼omitbria 
an^ustifbUa 

micium 

flortdftnum 
Indigofera 

caroUniiLDa 
/tea 

Yirgfoica 


s.i. 


packet  1    0 


quarts 

4 

6 

ounce  0 

0 


} 


-  padtetl 
per  bushel  IS 


\\ 


lb.  4 

5 

poda       qt  8 

.      packet  1 

"{quarts 

-     packet  1 
.   lb.  6 


:l 


bufhellO 
-  quart  4 
6 
4 
4 
6 
6 

packet  1 

1 

packet  0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
6 


•ounces   0 


quart  S    0 


quart  4   0 


-     buihd4   0 


packet  1    0 


packet  0   6 


\rwi 

fruttecenf 


6 


t/iiglans 

amft,ra 

eirdna 
mentbaa 
sulc&ta 

myrifticaeflVrmif 
oliTapfdnnia 
/icif6nnic 
nigra 
cindrea 

Juoipenis 

▼iilginiiLna 

^■btau 

cbbientia 

commtinls 

daHrica       ' 

Oxfcedrus 

macroc&rpa 

pbcenfoea 

&cia      . 

K£lmta 
bitifbUa 
gladca 
angustifblia    - 

Zaiirus 
Satit^at 
Betabin 

Lagerstrce^DQta 
indica 
cocclnea 
rbsea 
purpurea 

Lesped^za 
flrutfsceni     - 

Liriod^ndron 
Tullpfrem 
integrilbUa 

Magnolia 
glaAca 
acumin&ta 
longifblla 
macropb^lla 


I 


} 


9.  d. 

packet  0  6 

quarto  9 

1  6 

8  6 

3  0 

1  6 

0  9 

0  9 


1  6 

packet  1  0 

1  6 

0  0 

1  0 

packets  0 

4  0 


ounce  8  0 
8  6 
8    0 


I  quart  6   0 


Alalia 

Axederdeh 
Menisp^rmum 

«mil&oinum 
Af6spilus 

arbutifbUa 

Mitch^Ila 
rgpena 

Afonis 
nigra 
ilba 
rilbra 

ilfyrica 

cexifera 

carolin^ntU 
Nyssa 

dentlou14ta 

tomentbsa 

Sufttica 
ndicans 
sylv&tica 
capit&ta 

O'strya 

▼irginlca 
Olea 

americ&na 

Paaaiiidni 
incamita 


-  packet  1    0 


Jquartl    6 


ounce  1  6 

8  6 

1  6 

5  0 

8  6 


^packet  1    0 


1 


0    6 


ounce  0   6 


f    quart4   0 


•1 


^packet  1    0 


Philaddlphus 
inodbrua 
grandiflbnu 

Pinus 

paltiatria,  ia  oonea 
ptkngena 

▼ari&bUia     "    . 

Inopa 

rdbra 

Tu'dn 

rlgida 

•erotina 

nigra 

canad€nala 

realnbaa 

balalunea 

Fr^aeni 

nigra 

pumlUo 

mantima 

sjrlvtetria 

Pin&ster 

marttima 

Plnea 

Arbbua 

lArix 

Plcea 

^^bies 

ilba 

PUtanus 
occidentStUa 

jPol^gonum 
vixiginieuni 

Prlnos 
gliber 

Aiinus 
byemklla 
carolin^naia 
▼irglnica 

Ptelea 
trifolUUa 

PJtus 
aibutifblla 

Qu^rcus 

peduncuUlta    - 

aeaailiflbra       - 

C^rria  ftilhamfin^ 

^ber 

Tmam 

JE'tculua 

auatriLlia 

coccfnea 

&lba 

OUnomapin 

tinctoria 

macrodirpa 

Prlnoa 

Pb611oa 

obtuailoba 

oliTcf6raila 

Wcolor 

paltiatria 

nigra 

riex 

Ctxtia 

Baniateri 
iZhodod^ndron 

hirabtum 

ferrugfneum 

m&ximum 

p6nticum 

punctlitum 

Rh{ia 
glkhn 
v^mix 
typhlna 
Megana 
oop&lliMa 


} 


«.  d 

packet  1    0 


1 


quart  1 
S 
8 
1 
1 
8 
8 
1 


1 
I 

lb.  3 
4 
8 
S 
8 
1 


5 
7 
7 
1 
1 
4 
8 

5 

2 

5 


8 
8 
3 
8 
1 
4 


• 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


quart  8    0 

1    0 

ounces   6 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
8   6 

3  0 

4  0 


qnartl   0 


1   0 


3   0 


5  0 
4  0 
4    0 


-  packetl  0 

quarts  0 

-  buabel  5  0 
7  6 

quart  8  6 

3  0 


0 
0 
6 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


3    0 
5    0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


packetl  0 

1  0 

ounce  3  6 

8  0 

1  0 

1  6 

2  0 

ounce  1  0 
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9.  d, 

Roblnia  Fseud-^eida 
American  .  lb.  5   0 

European  -  .80 

▼itctea       .  ouneel    0 

R&SBL 

Isyigata 
corymb5fa 
Carolina 
guavtelens 
/taxinifblia 
feneatilna     *    - 
•etigera 
rubifbUa 
fl6rida 
rubiginbia 
florlbfinda 
lOcida 

Champnerdna  . 
var.  piuida  - 
Indicapltoa  . 


-  packet  0   6 


iSknilax 
oHta 
hatt^U 
WUten       . 

/&nceum 

iS^irs'a 
opulifUi* 
tomentbfa     - 
falicif^Ua 
cotTmbbaa    • 
r{t6ea 

Stercidia 
platanifbUa    ^ 

Symphdria 
racembaa 
glometita     - 


I 

] 

I 


«.  d. 
packet  1   0 

11x6   0 


packet  0   6 


SSbal 
flabelllAnnto 

ocddcntUla 

xrux 

europe^ 

Paccinium 
arbbrcum 
resinbtum 

Fibi^mum 

dentktum 
Dlldum 
/nrunifblium   < 
^yyTifdUum 

filamentbia    • 
fl&ccida 


t.  d, 
1   0 
1b.4    0 
1    0 


packet    1    0 


f 


II. 


Catalogue  of  Forest  and  Ornamental  Trees^  American  Plants,  and 
Fl(yaoering  Shrubs,  with  the  Prices  for  1838,  sold  by  Richard  For- 
rest (Successor  to  the  late  W.  Malcolm  and  Co.),  Nursery  and 
Seedsman,  Kensington. 


Acacia, 

aeedlings 
transplanted 
three-thornod,  Medlingi 

transplanted,  3  to  5  feet 

Alder, 

seedlings,  1  year's 

transplanted 

Ash, 

seedlings 

transplanted 
moontain,  seedlings,  1  year's 

transplanted 

Beech, 

seedlings,  2  years' 

transplanted 
purple-leaved 
fern-leaved 

Birch, 
weeping,  seedlings 
transplanted 

Chestnut, 
horse,  seedlings 

two  years'  seedlings    - 
transplanted 
striped-leaved 
scarlet-flowered 
yellow^flowered 
Spanisn,  seedlings 

transplanted 
striped-leaved 
prouflc 
Rm-leaved 

Elm, 

wych,  seedlings 

.  transplanted 
English,  grafted 
striped-leaved 
Dutch. 

Comisn,  or  mountain 
transplanted 
Chichester 
broad4eaved  American 


Per 
Flanu 

9.\d. 


1  6 
1  6 


26 
1  6 
1  6 


2  6 
1  6 
1  6 


Per 
100. 

9. 


10 
10 
S5 


ls.6d 


Per 

1000. 


15 


6 
15 

l8.Sd 
10  V 
6 
SO 

8 
40 


l$.Bd 
SO 

7 
10 


20 
50 
50 


85 
S5 


15 
25 


5 
Ifi 


50 
60 


Per 

Per 

F^ 

Flat. 

100. 

1000. 

t.  dL 

«. 

a. 

Fir, 

bahnofGilead      - 

seedUngs,  2  yean* 

— 

— 

10 

transplanted    • 

^ 

— 

40 

stiver,  seedlings 

— * 

•" 

15 

transplanted 
spruce,  seedlings,  white 

^" 

z 

80 
Ss.G« 

transplanted 

— 

— 

S5 

black  spruce,  8  years'  seedlings 

— 

— 

90 

Scotch  fir,   1  year 

— 

» 

l&6rf 

8  years 

*- 

— 

Sce^ 

transplanted,  1  year 

— 

— 

10 

2  years 

-" 

— 

80 

Hazel 

— 

— 

lOtfitf 

Holly, 

4  A 

common               > 

ii« 

^ 

10 

variegated,  in  sorta 

SO 

76 

Hornbeam, 

seedling 

— 

— 

7a.6tf 

transplanted 

— 

— 

50 

Laburnum, 

seedlings 

— 

^^ 

5 

transplanted 

— 

— 

50 

Larch, 

seedlings,  1  year 

— 

— 

8s.  6d 

8  years 
transplanted 

"~" 

->- 

Ss.6d 

"" 

— 

10 

Lime, 

transplanted 

— 

flO 

Maple, 

EngUsh,  seedlincs 

transplanted 

.^ 

^" 

10 
SO 

Norway 

— 

— 

SO 

Oak, 

seedlings,  8  yearS*.  strong    - 
moisy-cu^ped  seedlings 

— 

<*- 

10 

— 

4 

10 

.• 

~- 

80 

scarlet,  seedlings 

... 

10 

transplanted 

>- 

16 

Lucombe 

36 

ttriped-leaved 

66 

wUkm4eaved,  bedded 

— 

fiS 
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Oak, 

Catetby's,  bedded 
willow-IeaTed,  in  pots 
white,  seedlings 
black,  teedlings 
fern-leared 
obtiufloba,  seedlings 
gnmdntia.  In  pots 
C6ni»  fol.  variegiitU 
cork,  in  pots 

erergreen,  seedlings,  1  year's 

in  pots,  18  inches  - 

5  to  6  feet 

Weymouth,  seedlings,  I  year's 

2  years* 
bedded  > 

transplanted    - 
cluster,  seedlings 

transplanted 
in  pots 
pinaster,  seedlings,  I  year 

transpumted 
stone^  seedlings 

in  pots  •   • 

cembra 

in  pots 
niaiitima,  seedlings 
New  Jersey  da  •         - 

mugho^  seedlings 
S  years' 
bedded 
laricio  de  Calabri 
laricio  de  Corse,  8  yean  bedded 
Aleppo, 
seedlings 

inpots 
canadtasis,  2  feet 
Plane, 

ocddent&lis,  S  ftet  to  4  feet 
orientals  •  .        . 

Poplar, 

black  Italian 

balsam 

white,  or  abele 

Carolina 

new  sweet-scented 
Sycamore, 

seedlings 

transplanted 

striped  -  \ 

Walnut, 
seedlings 
traaspumted 

FOR  HEDGES. 
Berberry, 

seedlings 

transplanted  • 

Box, 

dwarf,  for  edging 

tree  > 

Briers, 

sweet,  seedlings 
•  transplanted 

Crab, 

aeecUings 

transplanted 
Ftine, 

seedlings 
Holly, 

seedlings 

transplanted,  ▼aricgated 
Privet, 

common 

evergreen 

Thorn, 

whiter  seedlings,  2  years* 
tnuiQ»lmnted 


Per 
Plant.' 

«.  d: 


1  6 
26 


36 

l"6 
50 
2  6j 


36 


16 
1  6 
50 


1  0 
06 


1  6 


100. 


15 
10 

10 


100 


75 


Per 
1000. 

9. 


B 
6 


20 
30 

5 
10 
25 
50 
10 


50 

5 
50 


SO 


8 

12 

20 

50 

10 

S5 

lOtdd 
25 


8 


100 

10 
16 


10 

10 
20 
50 


5 

15 


8 
25 


6 
10 

10 

6 


Yew, 

seedUngs,  2  years* 

one  foot 

tianspJanted,  2  feet  to  3  feet 

broaa-leaved  Irish 


5t.to 
U6d 
10  15 


HARDT  CUMBERa 

^ristoloehia 

slpho 

tomentbsa 
^trigene 

amerUAna 

austrlaca 

sibfrica 
Bignonia 

radicans  m^r  .    ' 

capreoULta 

grandiflbra 
CeUstrus 

sdindens 
Oldmatis, 

sweet^oented,  bedded 

116rida 

simplex 
pUno 

Viticau  riibra 

purp&rea 
ILpU&o 

Vidma 

alplna 

angustifbUa 

cyllndrica 

er6cta 

hispinica 

intcgrifblla 

Aithyrifblia 

parviflbra 

crispa 

calyclna 

cirrhbsa 

montkna 

odorkta 

viom6ldes 

glatica 

orient&ils 

Vit&lba 

reticulata 

DecumiLria 
bartAU 
sarmentbsa 


semi 


rlrens 


iperv 
nitidum 
Honeysuckle^ 
scarlet-trumpet 
evergreen 
flexubsa 
pub^ens 
ilba 
flftva 
fuercifbUa 

variflgiita 

InoaiMeaved,  Irish 

variegated 

All  the  new  varieties  ftom  the 
Society. 
Jaaxolaum 

officinale 

ft-iliticans 

revoKitum 

WaUicMamm 

hitmile 
X^oium 

b4rbarum 


Per 

Plant. 

«.  d. 

10 

16 

1  6 

16 

1  6 

16 

06 

26 

26 

09 

09 

16 

16 

1  6 

26 

09 

16 

10 

16 

1  6 

26 

16 

1  6 

1  0 

1  0 

1  0 

1  6 

09 

1  6 

36 

1  0 

10 

1  0 

1  6 

1  6 

1  6 

20 

20 

26 

16 

ll 

26 

26 

26 

26 

26 

— 

1  0 

10 

1  6 

26 

16 

09 

- 


Per 
100. 

SO 
80 
40 


Per 
1000* 
t. 


25 


50 
50 


30 
to 

50 
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Per 

PiMlt. 

SS, 

Per 
lOOU. 

s,d. 

«.  d. 

#.  d. 

Menisp^rmum 

caiiad§nae 

10 

virglnicum 

10 

Passifldra 

cfleriilea               -                 .    *) 

1  0 

to 

26 

h^brida                 -               -     1 

Colvlllil                 .             .    ( 

Maydiia                 •              -    J 

Perfploca 

gne*ca 

0  9 

Rosa 

BounatLIU 

09 

Per 

Per 

PW 

^n.   ^ 

Plants 

100. 

lOfXk 

Rosa, 

a.  dL 

$.  d. 

aA 

multUl^ra 

09 

•emperylrent 

09 

B4ak«urilba 

09 

liitaa 

09 

Virgiman  silk  tree 

06 

Virgiiiian  creeper 

06 

WiRt^ma 

frut^iceiu 

1  6 

•in^naia 

1  6 

Zizyphus 

1 

1 

▼ol^biUa 

1  6 

•intoaU 

MM 

as 

ORNAMENTAL   TREES,   AMERICAN   PLANTS,   AND    FLOWERING 

SHRUBS. 


jCbies 
n^ra 

cephal6Dica 
rilbra 
baUkmea 
canad^nna  var 
Glanbrassili^iM 
Dougl&stf 


P«  Plant. 
S.  d,      s.  d. 


S 
63 
0 
7 
1 
3 
25 


DougULstf  fasdfblU  £0 


Fr&sert 
Smith^dna       • 
Pichta 
aibfrlca 
r        exc^lia  stclcta 

Acacia 
JnlibrUthi       . 

-^cer 

cooclneum 
eriocftrpum 
heteropb^llum 
bfbiidiun 
Lob^liV 

macroph^um 
Dlgnun 
/>]atan6idei  L. 
saccb&rinaxn  L, 
Many  other  Borta. 

./£'sculus 

macroat&chya 
cocclnea 
fl&va  W. 
Vkvia 

Hifmoc&ttanum 
vA.  argdntela 
pub^cena 
rbaea 
rubicftnda  Dec, 

AUdntus 
glandulbM  W. 

^atdmus 
commoD . 
blotched-leaved 
filver-itriped 
80ld.striped 

Almond, 
■ingle  dwarf 
double 
Japan 


2 
10 
2 
2 
3 
63 


6-  5 
0—106 
9—  1 
6—10 
0—  1 
6-^5 
0-40 
0—80 
6—  5 
6-  15 
6—  5 
6— '5 
6—  5 
0-100 


1    6 


} 


1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 


1 
2 
S 
2 


0 
^  0 

2 
12 


1 
1 
1 


A*hna 
coTd4ta  .  1 

lacinAta       .  1 

Many  other  intereat. 
ing  varietiea. 


6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 


6 
6 
6 
6 


2  6 

2  6 

2  6 

2  6 


1    0 


9 
9 
6 
6 


6 
6 
6 


6 
6 


5 
16 
50 
50 
75 
50 


Althsa  fhitez, 

leedUnn 

bedded 

double  purple 
red 

striped 

painted  lady 
Amel6nchter 

▼ulgA.ria 

Botry^plum 
Amorpha 

fruticbia  L. 
Amfgdalus 

macrocirpa 

orientJLlit  fV, 

Andr6meda 
aibbrea  IF.  .  7 
coarinefblia  -  1 
Catesbae'f  W.  1 

mariilna  fV.  -  2 
panicul&ta  -  1 
pulTeniltota  -  1 
q)ecib8a  PA.  -  2 
•pecibsa  vwc.  .  21 
floribfinda,  and  many 
other  fine  varicclea 

Andna 


Per  Plant. 
9.  d.     t.  d. 


perlOO 


]  50  0 

1    0 

•     8    6 

-    2    0 


6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
0 


trfloba 

Ar^ia 
•pinbta 
racembsa 


1    6 


2    6 
1    6 


Arbor  Vitaa, 
American         -       0 
Oriental,  seedllDga   1 


transplanted 
Chinese 

i^'rbutus, 
seedlings 
transplanted 
scarlet 

ifndr&chne  fV. 
ZTnedo 

mucronftta  £.  JU 
crfspa 
serratifblia 
procdraDoK 

Arctost&phylos 
alplna 
USra-firsl 

Avcuba 
)ap6nicaL. 

Azalea 
artxjr^sceos 
autumnklia 


10 
5 


9 

0 


gJperlOO 


21    o]p"»<» 


3 
3 
2 
3 
3 
3 
5 


6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
0 


5    0 
3    6 


10-26 

5    0 
21    0  per  dot. 


*.  d.      $.  d. 
Azalea 

aurikotia       !•  5    0 

vAiat  5    0 

blush         .  5    0 

calenduUtcea  Mm,  S    6 

can^scena        -  3    6 

cfcmea  pldna  3    6 

ooocinea       -  21    Operdu 

^"'^S''    :  ] « « 

fiMcicuI4ta       -  2    6 

Msrana          •  3    6 

glaucaLom.  2    6 

hirU            -  3    6 

hispida         -  3    6 

latepunde       -  3    6 

Leopold          -  5    0 

nltldaPA.       .  3   6 

nudiflbrai^  2    6 

p6ntica  &Iba  J^  5    0 

prodhnbens  3    6 

aemipldna        -  3    6 

■er6tina        •  2    6 

■pecibaa  ndkjor  3    6 

▼iscbsai;.       .  2    6 

versicolor         -  3    6 

Waterer*8red  -  3    6 
Ghent  azaleas,  floe 
sorts;  and  other 

hytirid  varieties  5   0 

Bay, 

sweet           -  0   6 

narrow-leaved  0   9 

Benthamta 

Araglfera         -  2    6 

BSrberis 

^quifblium  3 

ripens          -  7 

rasdcul&ila  10 

dealMiU       .  10 

ariat&ta  Dee.  -    3 

aai&tica  Rok.  3 


Many  other  interest, 
ing  species  and  var. 

Box,  Trec^ 
green  .  0 

variegated       -        0 

droom, 
Spanish,  scedlioga    3 
transplanted        10 
double  .  1 


6-   S  0' 

6 

6 

6 

6 

0 


white  Portugal,  ) 
seedlings  3 
bedded 

Lucca,  seedlinga 
tranqdanted 


9 
6 

6per  VO. 
0    da 
6 


3 

10 

3 

10 


9pctioa. 

6  do. 
6  da 
6   da 
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CalydUithus 

fldridua  W.  1 

ftrtilis  FF.       .  « 

Carwfdna 

arbor^aoens  Lamb.  1 

Other  varieties 
Catdlpa 

^^JT"*  I  5 
'   nedlings            3 

bedded         -  90 

Sfeet  7S 
Ceanotlius 

americ&niu  W.  1 

asdreus          -  2 

CMrus 

Deoddv  Rox.  10 

LibiLni  iikirre;.  3 

oceidentiLlii  L.  1 
Chimon^tbus 

ftftgrans  UitdL  S 

grandiabnwLtiMtf.  7 
Chion&nthus 

▼irglnictu  JL  1 
Cldtbra 

.  olnifblia  PA.  0 

pubescent        -  0 

CliiLnthus 

punf  cem  Lb»idL  7 

Cbli]|tea 

arbor£icen0  IT.  0 

crudnta          ••  Q 

Poc6ck/<          -  0 

Coxnptdnta 

Mplenifblia  IT.  i:.  0 
Corchorus 

Jap6nicut  L.  -  0 

Comus 

m&fCulaX.  0 

variola  0 

unffuinea  L.  0 

aericea         -  0 

&Ib«        .        .  0 

Corylus 

americftna  W.  6 

^velUina        -  1 

riibra 

ilba 

eiindifl 
roelon^nsis  j 

Cbl6ma  W.  1 
Cotonedster 

Acumtn^u  LindL  2 

afllnii  LindL  '2 

frfgida  Lindl.  S 

laxiflbra        -  S 

nielanoofcrpa  1 

microph^Ua  WaL  1 

Nummul&rla  2 

raoemiflbra       -  2 

rocundif bUa  R  R,  2 

tomentbsa  LindL  1 

vulgiiris  lAmU,  1 

uniflbra         -  1 

Crab, 

Chlnefe         -  0 

Siberian          -  0 


Per  Plant. 
,  cf.      9.  d, 

0   each 
6    daj 


? 


6   da 


0  per  100 

0   da 
0    do 


6 
6 

6^21    0 
&^   5   0 


6 
6 

6 

9 
9 

6 

9 
6 

9 

6 

9 
9 
6 

6 

9 
0 


0    6 


0 

6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 

9 
9 


Per  Plant. 
«.  d,      9.  d. 


DVTARFS  AND  STANDARDS. 

Crats'^gus  i 

coccfoea  W.  I 

corl^llina   I 
Indentiita 
l^laodulbta 
•ubrillbsa 
punctilta  W.         J 


|-2  a 


Cratae^gus 
pyrifblia  JV.  '.  2 

inacrBc4ntha  8 

Cru<-g&lU  L,  0 

fiptendens  //.  K.    1 
srunifblia  "^ 

line&ris 
<alicifblia 
ovalifblia 
pyracanthiefblia 
nigra 
purpfirea 
altafca 
Douglasii 
fl&va 
lob&ta 
trilobilta 
apiifblia 
cordUta 
spathuAta. 
Axarbtus 
Arbnia 
xnarocc&na 
orientillis  Bote. 
sanguinea  Paii. 
tanaceUfblia  B.R. 
ffl&bra 
Leedna 
heteroph^Ua  Kiug ") 
Oxyadinttaa  j 

obtu&ito  f  1 

lacini&ta  f 

jsteridifblia 
melanoc&rpa^J 
OUvieraaa 
erioc&roa 
^uercifblia 
mtiltiplex 
aCtrea 
purptrea 
rbsea 
parvifblia 
fl6rida 

grossuIarittfbUa 
Booth 
▼iitglnica 
mexic&na  M.  ei 

Cunninehamta 

lanccol&ta 
Cupr^ssus 
lusit&nica  Tim. 
sempervlrens  L. 
fftrfcta 
seedlingi    - 
bedded 
in  pou 
pendula  Tktm. 

Cydonia 
Jap6nica  Pen. 
sinensis  TkotUn 

Cypress, 
deciduous 
seedlings 
bedded 

Cytisus 
nigricans 
capitiktus 
purpureus  Sco. 

&lbUB 

alplnus 

decAmbcns 

hirtbtus 

2>dphne 
alplna  L. 
oleifblia 
collina  Sm, 
Tdrton^raira  L. 
Cnebrum  L. 

foL  arg^nteis 

fol.  a6reis 
rotjicea 

8a 


6 
6 

9—16 
0—2    6 


►  1    ft-    2    6 


6 
6 


16—26 


6-2    6 


5    0 


J-l    6-    ! 


6—2    6 


5 

J' 


0 
6 


3    6-50 


1 

1 

1 

5 

10 

50 


6 

6 

6 

0  per  100. 

0 

Q 


] 


1    6 


1    6 

5    OperlOO. 
10    0 


5    0  per  100 
5   0      da 
0   9   each 


\- 


2    6 
2    6 


3 
3 
1 
2 
3 
1 


6 

6 

6- 

6 

6 

6 


2    6 


16—26 


J 


Per  Plank 
'.    t.  d.      t.  d„ 
27^phne 
Onldium  L,       .26 
p6nticaXte         -       16 
altkica  -  2    6 

Neapolitan  Lod.       2    6 
Dau^hine        -        2    6 
Mexereum^vrhitoL.!    0 
red  2    0 

autumn- 
flowering  2   0 
evergreen    0    6—10 
Peiitzta 

scftbraDois 
Z>iospyros 
edtiris  .  2    6—50 

loUita         -  3    6 

Xbtvs  IF.       .  16 

Ibcida  .  2    6 

reticulata  -       2    6 

rugulbsa        -  2    6 

virgini&na  W.  16 

Dirca 
paliistrlsX.  5   0 

angustifblia  L, 

arg^ntea 

arbbrea 

J^'mpetrura 

nigrum 
Epigie^i^ 

ripens 
£rica 

vulgiiris  fl.  plteo 
>  fl.Ubo 

muitiflbra 
mediteniinea 
v&gans 
Tevcaiix  rhbra 

&lba 
cinteea       ^ 
austrkUs 
dimea 
strlcta 
umbellkta 

£riob6trya 
Jap6nica 

Escallonia 

glandulbsa  Sp*.  1  6 

illinita              1  :2  6 

visobsa          -  2  6 

monteyid^nsis  2  6 

^uonymus 

americ&nus  W.  10 

alropurplkreus  0^.  1    6 

europe'us  fV.  0    9 

Hamiltoniditaif  5    0 

latifbUus       -  16 

Fontan^a 
philIyre(adesXa;^5.2    6 

FothergUla 

alnifblia        -  10-16 

Franklinta 
AUamttha         -  2    6 

i^zintis 

acuminiita       -  1    0—    2   6 

rotundifblla  1    0 

simpIicUblia  1    0 

crispa  -  16 

O^rnus  -  16 

ptedula        -  16 

afirea  -  10 

arg^ntea       -  16 
Many  other  sorts. 

FuTEe, 

double,  in  pots  1    6—    S[   6 

upright,  in  poU  16—26 

dwarf,  bedded  1    0 


1    Ol-.    1    6 

1    6 

5   0-76 


6 
6 
6 

1    0 


2    6-50 
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Forrest's  priced  catalogue  of 


Per  Plant. 
9.  d.      ».  d, 

3      *         6 


0 
6—3    6 

6 

6-    S    6 

6 

6 

6 

6 


e 

0 
0 
6 
0 


Garry  a 

elliptic^  D.  Hon 
Gaultheria 

proctimbeDS  W,  1 

ShuUon  Ph.  1 
C^enista 

Anglica  '  1 

dec6mbcni       -  1 

acaribaa  -  1 

■erices  •  1 

tinctbria  L.       -  I 

triquetra       -  1 

Many  other  species 
Gleditschia 

b6rrida  FF.        -  S 

sin^iMiis  P.  S.  1 

macrac&ntba  L.  C.  1 

in^rmit  -  1 

latisiliqua       -  1 

Gordonta 

pub^sceiu  W.  3    6 

Lafii&nthus       -       3    6—50 

Gymnocladus 

canaddnau  IV.  16 

Halesta 

tctr&ptera  W.  1 

(Uptera  -  S 

Hazel 

purple-IeBTed 

cut-leaved 
i/edera 

po^iica  (yellow- 
berried)        -        S    6 

//ippophae 
conferta  -         1 

rhamnoldec       -      0 

Hydrangea 
artwr^acens  L.  1 

hort^nsis  Stn.  I 

ouercUbUa  Bart      3 
riex 
^quifblium  rarie- 
gftium       '        1 
f^rox  -       1 

fol.  arg^nteu       [ 
fol.  aftrei«    -       >1 
fhSctu  likteo        I 
heterophfllum   ) 
Many  other  variotiet. 

/'tea 


«. 


0 
6 


] 


2    6 


6 

9*    1    0 

6 
6 
6 


6—2    6 
6—2    6 


yirglnica  -  10 

Jud&9  tree 

■eedlingB  5    0  per  100 
bedded       -       .06 

traiuplanted  1    0 

Juniper, 
common,  aeedUngi  5   0  per  100 

transplanted  0    6 

Swedish  -  0    6 

Irish  .  0    9 

Sablna  -  a    6 

variegated  1    6 

Kalmui 

lalifblia       -  10-50 

angustifblia       -  10 

glatica  -  16 

rubra  •  16 

varieg&ta  -  10 

pinnila  -  10 

nitida  •  16 

Kcelreuterux 

panicul&ta  Dec. 
Laburnum, 

English 

Scotch 

nak-leavcd       -  3 

purple  -  2    G—    3    n 

weeping  -  0    9—16 


0    9—16 


] 


10—16 


6 


15 
5 


] 


Labumisin, 
Waterer's  new 
new  scarlet 

Xitfiz 
curopaTa  Dcv. 
var.  pendula 
microciirpa       .       3 
Pl&ndula  X.amd.         5 
sibirica  5 

Laurel,  Portugal, 
seedlings  -       5 

transplanted  8 

Xa6rus 
Benx6in  L^  -    1 

SduttfroM  L.        -8 

Laurustinus 

common  (pots)  2 

shining.leaved  1 

variegated       -  1 

Xedum 
paltistre,  W. 
fatift>lium  W. 
angustiiblium 
fhymifblium 
dcctimbens 
6uxi(biium  W.  2 

Ligdstrum 

chin^nse       -  1 

Linnas'^a 

bore&Us  Gro.  0 

Liquidambsur 

Styraciflua  W,  1 

imb6rbe         -  1 

Liriod^odron 
Tulipffera  W. 
transplanted    -      1 

Zycium 
b&rbarum  -     0 

chin^nse  -        0 

Maclilra 
aurantlaca  Nui. 


•1 


pBrPtam."^ 
d.      s.  d, 

0^21    0 
0-7    6 


9-10 

9—5  0 
0-7  6 
0 

0  per  100 
0 

6 
6-5   0 

6 

6—2  6 
6—2    6 


10—16 

6 

0—16 

9—10 

6—2    6 
6—2    6 

«: 

9 
9 


10—26 


Magnolta 

acumin&.ta  W.  3 

auricullita  TV.  5 

conspicua  H.  K.  5 

cordata  Ph.  5 
fine  Exmouth  (pots)  3 

glatica              -  1 

gracilis           -  3 

grandlflbra  W.  3 

macrophf Ua  Pk.  K) 

obov&ta           -  1 

Soulange<)fUs  5 

ThomsontdiM  5 

trip^tala  JV.  2 

purpurea  B.  M.  5 

Menziesta 


polifblia  J. 
globul&rid  5^ 
pQmila 
csriilea  jyaJU. 

Af^ilus 

Amrldnchifr 

antftrctica 

arbutifblia 

Botryftpium 

raeembsa 

capitikta 

Chama^mespilns 

floribCinda 

germftnica    - 
latifblia 
sine  nhclco 

grand  iflbra 

ov&lis 

pumila 

Pyraciintha 

sanguinea 


0 
1 
1 
3 


. 


6—5  0 
0-  10  6 
Q-  7  6 
0 
6— 


5*  0 
S>  6 


6— 

6- 

6-  15 

6 

0— 

0— 

6— 

0 


5 
5 


7 
7 
7 


9-10 
0-2  6 
0—16 
6—5    0 


16-26 


0    6—09 


6 
9 

0—16 


:■]• 


FerPlot.  ' 
«.  d.      «.  d. 

Mulberry, 

blSik     J«»dliDgs  5   0  per  100 
Myrtle,  Candle^ 

bemr         -         SO 
'bedded        X   0 
Nyssa 

aqu6tica  •         0    9—16 

Ononis 

fruUcbsa         .         16 

rotundilblia       -      16 

Psony,  Tree         3   &—  10  6 
Periploca 

gne^ca 
PhUadelphus 

grandiflbrus  JV.       1 
{Uort.  Soc)  0 

latifblius         .       ^ 

Iftxus        .       .     M 

tomentbsns,  Nepal  j 
Photinia 

serrul&ta  XsimU.        2    S 
PhiU^rea 

angustifblia       -       16—26 

6uxlfblia        -  16—26 

tlicifblia 

latifbliaL.        -     S-l 

vahdaL. 
Pinus 

austrlaea         -  10 

Banksiawi       -  7    &_  10  6 

CdmbraVf.      -  1    R-    5   0 
helvetica           .16—50 

exc^Isa  Lamb.  10    S-  21  0 

CierardMiM  WaL  21    0— 40  0 

halep6nsisW.  10—16 

Inops                   -  10—16 

io^ls       -       .  SI    0— 100   0 

LambertiaiM     -  21    0—100   0 

macroc4rpa       -  4s2    0 

marUima       -  1    0 —    1   6 

mltls  Mich.        -  10—16 

nigr^sceos       -  1    0 —    1   6 

paT6strU               .  :S    6—    5   9 

Pinikster        -  10-16 
P^nea  IV.          -16—26 

ponderbca  Dom  15    O—  21   0 

pumilio          -  10 

piingens  16       S   6 

resinbsa       -       -  1    0 

rigida                -  16—26 

rom&na       -  1    6—    2   6 

SabinrdMii  Doag.  25    0^  40   0 

5trbbusAiotfft  1    0 

sylvestris         -  0    6 

7\eMa                -  16—26 

tadrica           -  10 

unciii&tft           -  2    6 

WcbMdjia        .  21    0— IQ»    0 

Laricio       -        -  1    G 

longifblia        -  25    0—  S5   0 

PUnera 

Rich&nUMich.  3    6 

Pl£tanus 
occrifblia  TV. 
cune&ta  IV. 
occidentklls  W, 
orient&lis  TV. 

Polygala 
Charaabdxxu 

Pomegranate, 
common 

dcuble-flowered  S- 1    6 
dwarf 

Populus 
angulftta 

h^brida  5>1    6 

Lindleyomi  Booth 
And  other  interesting  varietiea. 


} 


I    0—    1    S 


10-16 


'.I 
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Per  Plant. 
8.  d.      S.  d. 


Priinus 
co|i&nina  -       16 

cera«ifera       -  16 

aeiTul&U  (double) 
fiibfrica  .     - 
And  otber  intereit- 
iug  yarietiea. 

Pyrus 

alplna  .       .1    6— • 

/irbuttfblia  -  1  &^ 
domcstica  -  -  2  6 
llonbiinda  -  16 
bjpbrida  -  -  1  6 
•cmi-double  -  16 
Tariol68a  (NoNd)  7 1  a 
vestlta  (Nepal)  J*  ® 
Many  other  species. 

Bh&mnxia 

iatifbliiu 

alnitblius 
,  alplnus 


8    6 
S    6 


10—16 
10—16 
16—26 


Rhododendron 

alta-clerensc       -  21    0 
anthopbgoQ 

*'^7ri^*^^]7    6-10    6 
auctt&rfblia       -76 

azaleoldes  Hori.  2    6 

cxioiilitum         -  5    0 

campanutttam  21    0—  63    0 
catawbitese  2    6 

cauc&sicum  W.  3    6—  10    6 
cauca«icoIdet       -    5    0 
Charoecuttu  W.      5    0—  10    6 
da5ricum  fV.  2    6 

atrorlreiu         -       2    6 
fcrrugfneum  W.       10—16 
Glennydnvm 
gutt&tum 

aold-blotched  7  o   « 

striped  j^   ® 
hinatum  IV.  16 

foL  var. 
•tripcd-leaved 
h^ridum       -         2    6 
hjPbridum  ennctin- 

drum 
Upp6nicum  Wakl,    7    6—  10    6 
macf&nthum  7    6—  10    6 

znagnolA^/tMM       3    6—06 
niiLximum  fV,  16—20 

rbseum     -       -       3    6 
fTvyrtifblium  XodL     3    6—    5 
niT&ticum    -       -    7    6—  10 

nfveum       •       -  10    6 

Vdblednum  -  10  6—  48 
odor^tum  Hort,  5  0—7 
tectum 

p6nticuin  in  var.  IF.  1    0—    2    6 
glomei4tum     -       2    6 

&lbum(true)  3    6 

prlncept 
pTunlfolium 
piimiluni       -  3    6 

nunct&tum  JV.  2    6—36 

RnucUidiwm  15    0—21    0 
ailver-striped        -    5    0 

yfaXeridnum  21    0 
Witb  all  the  new 

and  interesting 
.     Hybrids. 
iChodora 

canadensis        -       2 
i7hds 
aromfttica  H.  K.       2 
canadendfl 

copfrllina        -  ^ . 


0 
6 

0 
6 


TO&jor 
0»r'Aria 
6'6Unus  L. 


0 
0 
6 
0 


dlegans  W,        -  1    6 

gl&bral,.       -  10 

leuc^ntha          -  16 

radicans  L.       -  10 

suaveolens  •  16 
Toxicodendron  L.    1    0 

triibli&ta        -  1    6 

typblna  Z.        -  10 

cr^cta  1    0 

T^mix  L.       •  16 

chin6nsis  1    6 

virididdra         -  16 

Rlbes 

adreum  preNwx  1 

ser6ttnum  0 

sanguineum  0 

yellow-       7 . 

fruited  i^ 

cfcrcum       -       -  2 

echinfttum       -  2 

f;lutinusum  DoMy.  2 

n^brians         -  3 

malv&ceum       -  5 

multiflbrum       -  3 

niveum          -  3 


Per  Plant. 
i.  d.      s.  d. 


I  (darkl  * 


punctatum 
sanguXneum  (dark" 

var.) 
sax&tile  ^  1 

specibsum  Lindl*^ 

Dec 

Roblnta 

htopida  W.        -  1 

glutinbsa       -  1 

in6rmis             -  1 

aren&ria        -  1 
HaJodendron       -    1 

Chamldgu        -  1 

pygmie'a        -  1 
jubata              -       21 

roacroph^Ha       -  1 

tortubsa           •  2 

spect&biUs         -  1 

Roses 

common  moss  0 

white  moss         -      3 
blush  moss  2 

crimson  moss  3 

celestial         -  0 

village  maid.  Stand.  5 
Collection  of  Dwarf 

Roscfl/30f.perl00. 
standard^   in  fine 

collection  •  5 
China,  ditto  -  5 
Scotch,  double  5 

A   collection   of  dOO 

diflbrent  sorts     - 

Rxibus 

virgfnicus  1 

double  white  1 

cut-leaved        -  1 

Arcticus  E.  B.  2 

pauciflbrufi        -  1 

spect&bilis       -  1 

nootit&nus  Jtfoc.  1 

RdacMS 
acule&tus  Z. 

racembsus  L, 

Salisburta 
adiantifblia  Sm, 

Siambucus 

lacini&ta 
varii'guta  &lba 

fol.  aureis 

fructu-&lbo 


6 
9 
9 

0 

6 
6 
6 
6 
0 
6 
6 
6 


6-3  6 


6- 

6 

6 

6— 

6— 

6 

6 

0 

0 

6 

6 

6 


] 


0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

6— 

6 


0  6— 

1  6 
1  6 


2  6 


2 


5  0 


6 
6 
9 
0 


0-7  6 
0-7  6 
0-7  6 


2  6 


0  9 


10-16 

10—16 
10   16 

10—16 


^Vnllax 
lispeni 
SartapariUa 

iSblanum 

crfspum 
Sophora 

jap6niea  W. 


PtfPlsat. 
«.  d .      $.  d. 


1 
1 


6 
6 


1    0 


P^n<i«)«  ]3 


iTarieg&ta 
j'jpartium 

^6nceum  L. 

fl.  pleno 
arg^nteura 
5jpirae^a 
ar^^ntea 
ariietblia  Sm, 
bella  Simst 
flexubsa  Fis. 
l«vig&ta  W. 
nutans 
tomentbsa 

Stu&rtta 
Malachodgndron 
▼hrglnica 

Symphoria 

racembsa 
Syringa 

p^rsica 

6Jba       - 

Josikse^a 

7%marix 
g&llica 
germ&nica 

TkxMS 
bacc&ta  variegUta 
hib6mica 

Thermopsis 
fobumifblia 


0 
1 
1 

3 
2 


6 
6— 


6 
6 
0 


5   0 


6 
6 
0    9 


0 
9 
6 
6 


1 
0 
2 
1 

8 
2 


0    6 


3    6 
3   6 


0 
0 


0 
0 

1 
1 


6 
6 


6 
6 


6 

0— 


8    6 


^ 


12   0  per  100 
0   9—10 


rilia 
61ba  {Eart,  Soc) 
aArea 

laxiflbra       •  VI    6 

lacinikU 
rObra 

Tulip  Tree, 

seedlings 

transplanted 
Facclnium 

MyrtiUus 

ntis  id«'a 

macrocArpon 

Oxyc6ooos 

hispidulum 

amoeHium        -       VI  !0—    5    0 

crassifbUum 

IQcidum 

fh>ndbsum 

5uxifblium 

virg&tum 

formbsum 

ov&tum         .  5    0—  10    6 

r6Ua 
Pseiido-C^us 

Fibiimum 
chin^nse 


1    6 


»         1     6^    2    fi 
cotinifblium(NflpaI)2   6 
lanunoides       -       10 
Xanthorhiza 
apiifblia  -        1    0 

Xanthoxylum 

/raxlneura         -        1    C 
Select  Collection  of  Dahlias 
and  Heartsease. 
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III. 


List  of  Trees,  Plants^  4*^.,  imth  the  Prices  for  1838,  sold  by  Peter 
^wsoN  and  Son,  3.  Hunter  Square,  Edinburgh,  Seedsmen  and 
Nurserymen  to  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland. 


SEEDLING  FOREST  TREES. 


Alder, 
Syeu 

Ash, 

Syesr 
mountain,  1  year 

Beech, 

ly«sr 
Birch, 

we«plng,  2  yeir 
Chestnut, 

Spanish,  1  year 
Syear 

Hazel, 

lyear 
Holly, 

1  year 
Homheun, 

1  year 
Laburnum, 

English,  1  year 

Scotch,  1  year 
Maple, 

Norway,  9  year 
Oak, 

common,  S  year 
Syear 


or  1000. 

9.  d. 

5  0 

4  0 

6  0 

3  6 

7  6 

10  0 

18  6 

10  0 

6  0 

5  0 

4  0 
4  0 

SO  0 


•9  y^ai 
Turkey,  1  year 

Syear  ... 

J^nus 

austiUca  P.  Bots  (Black  Pine  of  Auatria) 
lyear  -  -  -  - 

9,  vear  .... 


1  year 
Syear 
marltima  Hurt.,  1  year 
Syear 
miijor,  1  year 


s 

0 

4 

0 

7 

6 

9 

0 

10 

0 

80 

0 

10 

0 

18 

6 

18 

6 

Pin&ater  W.,  1  year  .  . 

Syear  -  - 

pumlUo  W..I  year  -  -  - 

pyrenlLica  Gap/.  5.  E.  Cook,  1  year 
qrlTteris  W.  (Scotch  Fir),  tttm  seed  col- 
lected from  natural-grown  trees  in  the 
HighUnds,  1  year  ... 

Syear        ... 
seed  from  Uaguenau  Fbreets,  1  year 
lAnr  SaL 
europc^a  Dee.  (Larch),  seed  from  the 
Tyrol,lyear  ... 

Syear' 
oommon,  1  year  -  « 

Syear 

.^ies  SaL 
PiouL  W.  (SilTer  Fir),  1  year 

8  year 
Syear 
exo§lsa  Pckr.  (Norway  Spiuoe).  8  year      - 

Sy< 
Sycamore  (or  Plane), 
1  year  ... 

Syear  ... 

Senriee, 
1  year  ... 


8  0 

10  6 

15  0 

S6  0 


1  6 
8  0 
S  • 


%  0 

4  0 
B  « 

5  6 

t  0 

6  • 

7  « 
S  0 
4  0 

4  0 

5  0 

10  « 


Thorns  (or  Quicks), 

1  year            - 
Sweetbriar, 

-       S    6 

1  year               ... 
Syear          -             -              -       . 
Yews, 

-        4    • 

.       6    0 

Syear             ... 

-     90   0 

Walnut, 
1  year 


40   0 


TRANSPLANTED  TOREST  TREES. 


\ 


Ald«r, 

1  to  li  fbot 
Ash, 

4  to  9  inches 

1|  to  8  feet 

Beech, 
}  to  1|  fbot 

8  to  8{  feet 
Buvh, 

1  to  U  foot 
Weeping*  LtolJ  foot 

Ciie^tnut, 

Soanish.'l  to  \\  foot 

Horse,  1  foot 
Elm  (Wych) 

1  to  U  foot 

8^  to  3  feet 

3  to  4  feet 
Hazel, 

U  to  8  feet       : 
Holly, 

4  to  6  inches 

9  to  IS  inches 


FwlOOO. 

•  15  0 

8  0 

.     15  0 

•  80  0 

•  85  0 

15  0 

.     80  0 

.      SO  0 

•  15  0 

.      15  0 

.      80  0 

.     85  0 

.      25  0 

•.     80  0 

.      30  0 


Laburnum, 
1|  to  8  feet 

Maple, 
English,  1|  to  8  feet  ... 

Norway,  4  to  6  inches 

Oak, 

common,  1  to  U  foot 

StoSifeet 

S  to  4  feet 
Turkey,  1  to  1|  foot         ... 
S  fret  ^  .  . 

Ptnus 

austilaca  P.  Hots  (BUck  fir  of  AustrU), 

4  indies  ... 

maritime  Hort.,  6  inches 
Pinaster  FT.,  4  to  6  inches 
sylTtetris  IF.  (Scotch  Fir,  natire),  1  to  I^ft. 
common  1  to  1|  foot 
Z^ixix  SaL 
europSBt'a  Den.  (Larch  l^rolese),  1  to  1|  ft. 
common,  1  to  U  foot 
iTbies  SaL 
41ba  Pk.  (White  American  Spruce),  1  foot 


as  0 


SO  0 
SO  0 


17 

6 

SS 

0 

SS 

0 

90 

0 

90 

0 

90 

0 

9S 

0 

90 

0 

7 

6 

6 

0 

7 

6 

6 

0 

15   0 
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FslOOO. 

s.  d. 

7 

7 
15 
15 


nigra  PA.  (Black  ditto)  1  to  1^  feet,  per  100 
excelM  Poir.  (Norway  Spruce),  6  to  8  inches 

1  to  U  foot 
Pfoea  fF.  (Silver  Fir),  6  to  9  inchea 

Sycamore  (or  Plane), 
ItoUfoot  .  .  -1S6 

StoUftet  -  .  -150 

:  StoS^ftet  -  -  -.    80   0 

Berberry, 

U  to  2  feet  .               .               -     S5    0 

Evergreen  Privet^ 

ItoUfoot  -               .               -     90   0 

Sto^feec           -  -             .          -250 

Sweetbriar  -            -            -     90   0 

Thorns, 

1  year  tranaplaiited  ^                -       7    6 

Syean       dxtto  -             --90 


Mountain  Asb, 
1  to  1|  foot,  per  100 
4  to  5  foet,     do. 

Poplar, 
allele.  £|  to  34  feet,  per  100 
Black  Italian,  2|  to  3  feet 
Lombardy,  S|  to  3  ftet 
Ontario,  8^  to  3  feet 

Willows, 
Bedford,  S|  to  3  feet 
Huntingdon,  2|  to  3  fleet 

Lime, 
10  to  19  feet,  per  100 
6  to  8  feet,       ditto 
3  to  4  feet,       ditto 
IS  to  18  inchei,  ditto 

Selected  Sorts, 
3  to  5  feet,  per  100 


Per  1000 

s. 

tf. 

2 

6 

5 

0 

10 

6 

SO 

0 

30 

0 

30 

0 

90 

0 

90 

0 

90 

0 

15 

0 

19 

5 

5    0 


ORNAMENTAL  TREES.  (TUse  marked  *  are  Everf^reena.) 


JTcet 
austrUcum  Link*t  fafltm.,  3  feet, 
camptetre  L.,  foL  vaiiegiitis,  4  foot 
cr^ticum  L.f  I4  foot 
dasyc&rpon  £krk.,  9  to  2)  foet 
monspetiuifcnuin  £>.,  9  feet 
montlLnum  H.  JC,  1  foot 
NegHndo  L.,  9  to  2|  feet 

▼ar.  crftpura,  U  feet 
CKpahu  H.  1:.,  S|  to  3  feet 

Xlifblium  yil,.  6  to  19  inches 
tanoidet  L.,  94  to  3  feet 
'mudo-Pl&tanus  L.,  fol.  var.,  6  feet 
hf  bridum,  3  feet 
Tar.  Contorphin,  6  feet 
rdbrom  Ehrh,*  1  to  1|  foot 
.   aaccbirinum  If.,  9  to  S|  feet 
atrilLtum  Lam.,  ^  feet 
tat&ricum  L.,  9^  »at 
u£'sculiis 

discolor  Sweet,  U  foot 
'    piliniU  AioM,  1|  foot 
rubic6nda  Dee.,  S|  to  3  feet 
fl&va  W.,  5  feet  -  -  I 

spidlto  BooiJt,  1|  to  9  feet- 

glandulbsa  IF.,  6  to  19  inches 
9  to  94  feet 

cordifblia  Ten.,  1  foot 

glii^bsa  iV.  wax.  indsa,  U  foot 

fuercifona,  9  to  3  feet 

oxyaeanthsefolia  Lo.  C,  1  to  1 1  foot 

aerruMita  W.,  1  foot 

unduAta  fV.,  3  feet 
Amelanchier  Dec.,  on  mountain  ash 

^canadensis  L.,  4  to  4|  feet 

srandifblia  Sweet 

oTiLib  UndL 

tomentbsa  Bimney,  Kingtland 
jimfgdalus 

oochincbintosis  Dec.,  1^  foot 

comxniinis  W.,  6  to  8  feet 
d41cis,  1|  feet 
macrodtrpa,  3  feet 
'.   pjlmila  7F^  9  feet 
'    Ptorica  fv.,  fl.  pleno,  5  feet 

orient4Us  fK,  2|  feet 

siMrica  Lo.C,ikfeet 
Araiia 

•pinbea  W.,  6  inchei 
^Araucaria 

«brasiliJlna  Lam,,  6  feet 

•Cunningh4niK  0.  D.,  S|  feet 

•exc^lsa  H.  K.,  3  inches 

MmbridUa  W,,  1  to  1^  feet 

Aria 
Tbe6pkiM,9|todfeet 


fhtcb- 


1 
0 
1 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
1 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 

9 
1 
9 
2 
1 


0 
9 
0 
9 
0 
6 
6 
9 
0 
4 
4 
6 
0 
0 
4 
6 
9 
9 

6 
6 
6 
0 
6 


0    4 
0    9 


-  1 

-  1 
1 

-  1 

-  0 
I 

Stocks 

1  6 

-  1  6 

-  1  6 
1  6 

.       9  6 

.       3  6 

-  9  6 

-  9  6 

-  9  6 
3  6 

.       3  6 

.       9  6 

.       1  6 

-  84  0 

-  900  0 

-  19  6 

-  63  0 

•       0  9  f 

8  e 


*Aristotdlia 

*Mdcmd  L..  9|  to  3  feet 

•  foL  var.,  li  to  9  feet 

Aronia 

floribtinda  Stoeet,  9|  feet 
^6tula 

&lba  W.,  var.  indsa  Booik,  S  feet 

exc^lsa  fK.,  1|  foot 

(hiticbsa  IV.,  3  feet 

16nto  fV.y  1  to  11  foot 

niina  If.,!  tolf  foot^ 

nigra  W.,  6  feet 

papyriicea  fF.,  9  to  3  feet 

jwpulifblia  1V.,3te€^ 

pub^scens  Ehr.,  3  feet  -       { 

pdmila  }V.,  1  to  ]|  foot 

urticaefblia  Booth,  H^toS  feet 
Broussonetta 

papyrlfera  Ven.,  9^  feet 
Caragdna  L. 

Aitagina  W^  ]|  foot 
arbor^scens  Lamb..  ]|,to  9  feet 
pygms'a  fV*,  6  to  IS  uches 
CKrpinus 
JKtulus  indsa  FT. .  3  feet 
^ueicifblla,  3  feet 

foL  yac,  3  feet 
Gast^nea 
ptmiU  m,  1  to  U  foot 
vteca  fV.,  Yar.  Ihcida,  5  feet 

osplenifbUi^  5.feet 
macul&u  Itit^a,  4tto  5  feet 
fol.  argtotais,  3/pet 
*  C^dnis 

LiUiDi  Barrel.,  1  to  1|  foot 
^  1^  to  it  feel 

DeotUtra  Rox. 

fkom  seed,  3  to  4  inches 

ditto,    6  to  19  inches  - 
ttom  cuttings,  1  foot 

C^ltifl 

austiJLlis  L.,  4  inches 

occidentklis  I..,  1  to  1|  foot 

cordkta,  6  to  9  inches 
Cephalijithus 

inodbrus,  1  foot 

oocident&lis  W.,  I^  foot 

C^rasus  L, 
kvium  Moen.  milltlplex  Set.,  3  to  4  feet 
JulUina  ptodttla  Dec.,  5  to  6  fe^ 
MaMtleb  Mich.,  3  to  4  feet 
P&dus  Tulgkris  Dec,  4  feet 

Corylus 
ameridlna  W.,  4  feet  • 

Cbitkma  IV.,  ij  foot  T-  • 

ttMtriito  fF.,  3  feet  •  .  • 

3 


Biflh 


« 

1  0 

- 

1  6 

m 

1  6 

^ 

7  6 

. 

1  0 

. 

1  0 

. 

0  6 

. 

0  6 

. 

1  0 

• 

1  0 

. 

0  6 

. 

i  6 

. 

1  0 

- 

1  6 

m 

1  6 

m 

0  6 

m 

0  4 

- 

0  6 

, 

^^S 

• 

1  6 

• 

1  6 

m 

0  6 

m 

1  6 

2  0 

. 

9  0 

m 

9  6 

M 

9  6 

3  6 

^ 

90  0 

. 

25  0 

m 

90  0 

. 

0  6 

. 

1  0 

- 

0  6 

. 

9  6 

- 

1  6 

1  0 

. 

9  6 

. 

I  6 

- 

0  6 

^ 

1  0 

■ 

1  0 

1  0 
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Cotaaeister,  on  thorn  stocky 
*inlcrnihf]U  Wat.^Zftet 
*roWniin>iUB,  S.,sritt 

OnUe'gus 


stosrtM 


ID3ll»t 


■•nguino  Patr,  31  het 
*  C  unningbiinia 

C^inii,  OD  laburnum  slocks, 
Hl^nuui  IF.,  5  hcl 
upittiiu  ly.jSlta 


XabOmum  tv.,  li 


.T.^i^ti^ 
lium,  1  (M 


'■.SloUfnt 

t»-.,*Ssfc»t 


Euoajraia 

minpurpilTA 
eunpK'a  If., .»  .m 

•tiptelu  IT.,  1  fint 

IbL  i(in4i  Tiriegiiij, . 

foL  «giateij  •uJegftiii,  i  ToM 

•rmitjis  If.  mpleninilli,  |  u  |i  r«t 
puTpQrea,  5  to  6  r«r        . 

Fciiitua 
■euniiiiALm  Lamb.,  2  to 


JugUndLfbtim  W 


pUlicinn  »-„  R  (o  9  inchs 

SiHlnngultla  W  B  fed 
uMhU  Bmc.  *  lin 
tmuniiifbiii  ftn.,  «i  to  3  fed 
GledilschVo  W.     ^ 

DucrKtntba  i.  C,  a  to  S  feet 

nimoipami  F».,  1  iSol 

G;iiui6cUdus 


•Da*o*rpii^\i!rt«' 


'ii.,  4  feet       • 


•^m  (f..  I  to  li  foot 
•ArifD  W..  It  (Sol 
•reeftm  li.,  (J  fiM 


tumenltiu  AThi.',  g  laeStt 


Liricxifndron 

Tuli|rtfer.»^,8l<.SJftn 

PT'«*nUi>,  I  to  1|  Ibot,  poo 

*ibiiniiiiibo»'..Htoi*«t 
ntaro,ij£>Bfc« 
rtbro,  I)  10  S  (M 
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•./Tbies  SaL 
•canadduif  H,K.,lto  U  foot 
•ClanbrauilidiM  H.  K.,  f  foot 
*exc6l8a  fol.  ▼ar.,  Poir.,  \  foot       -       — 
^"balt&niea  var.  longifbL  Booth,  5  ft       — 
*DouglftMj  Hort,  14  foot  -       — 

♦Frkseri  Ph.,  1  foot  ^  -       — 

*Mciuiid«»  Douglas^  4  incbei  •  — 
*Morinda  Wal.,  9  to  IS  inches  -  — 
*Pfcea  var.  tortubna  AwM,  4  (t.  — 

*Pichia  Fi:,  I  foot         -  -       — 

•iiaxif^lia  Lamb.,  1^  foot  -       — 

*rtibra  Lamb^  4  to  9  inchet  •       — 

X^rix  SaL 
curope^a  yar.  ptodula  Dec.,  3  feet 
microc&rna  Lamb.,  6  feet 
pindula  Lamb.,  34  feet 

Pmnera 
Rich&idi  Mich.,  i|  foot 

Plitanus 
<icerifbUaFr.,3feet 
cunejlta  W.,  1  fbot 
digit&ta  Booth,  1  foot 
occidentklis  »^.,  3  feet 
orientlLIis  W..  3  feet 

Populus 
sgynUaca  Booth,  S  to  ^Jeet 
Linaleydxa  rax.  crispa  jh(M,  1|  foot 
tr^pida  H^.,  U  to  2  feet 
ap.  trom  Belgium,  Booth,  3  feet 
suavdoleni  Pis.,  1^  foot 

Priknus 
Cocomiila  Tern.,  4  to  44  feet 
pikmila  fV.,  1  foot       -  .        - 

spinbsa  fl.  pldno  JV.,  ^  feet 

irifoli&ta  L.,  S  to  3^  feet 
Pyrua 

0m7gdalif&rmlf  Vil.,  3  feet 

bacc&ta  W.,  4  feet 

communis  fol.  var.  W.,  3  feet  «* 

fl.  pltoo,  2^  to  3  feet 
semidouble,  3  to  3}  ftet 

coron&ria  FF. ,  4  to  44  feet 

cdaiis  TV.,  3  to  4  feet 

tfUeagnifblia  Pall ,  3  to  34  feet 

intermddia  W.,  S|  to  3  feet 

lanugiobta  Dec.,^  to  3  feet 

melanoc&rpa  PA.,  s  feet 

nepal^ntis  Lo.  C,  1  to  1^  foot 

pinnaUfida  F.  B.,  24  to  3  feet 

FoUvdria  iV.,  24  to  3  feet 

prunifblia  Ir.,  5  feet 

var.  oocdnea,  5  to  5^  feet 
diilcis,  5  to  5i  feet 
Harvey's  new,  5  to  6  feet 
North's  netr,  5  to  6  feet 

apect&bilis  W.,  3|  feet 

upsal^nsis  Lo.  C,  2^  to  3  feet 

Qu^rcus 
Banistert  Mich.,  1  foot 
Ucolor  Ph.,  6  to  9  inches 
CatesbeeN'  W.,  6  to  9  inches 
coccinea  Ph.,  6  inches 
fiwtigi&ta  Lam.,  14  foot    .      -  - 

*riex  W.,  IJ  foot  -  - 

•  2  years*  seedlings,  in  pots,  per  100 

•  ditto  ,  in  beds,  per  lOO 
^Lucombedjia  Swt,  6  inches 

•  3  to  34  feet 

•  6  to  7  feet 
gramfintia  W.,  1  foot,  in  iwts 
jyitta  PA.,  1  foot 
•marftima  Ph.,  9  inches 
paitistris  Ph.,  6  to  9  inches 
•Ph^llos  Ph.,  1  to  If  foot 
Prlnus  Ph.,  6  to  9  inches 

sp.  from  America,  l\  foot 
•5hber  W.,  I4  foot 

TaAxin  Lam.,  2  years*  seedlings,  per  100 
3  years*      ditto     per  100 
triloba  PA,  1  foot 
iR>bur  fol.  var.  >K,  2  feet 

.foL  ktro-purpiireis,  2  fett 


s, 

(in  pots)  0 

—  2 

—  3 

—  7 

—  25 
-.  2 
^  63 

—  10 

—  7 

—  2 

—  3 

—  0 


Each. 
d. 


2 
S 
2 
0 
1 

1 

2 
0 
2 
3 


2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 

1 
0 
1 
0 
3 
1 


0 
3 
2 
3 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
1 
1 
10 


9 
6 
6 
6 
0 
6 
0 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 


1  6 

5  6 

5  0 

S  6 


6 
0 
0 
9 
0 

6 

0 
6 
6 
6 


3  6 

8  6 

1  6 

1  6 


0 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
0 
6 
6 
0 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 

0 

4 
0 
6 
6 
6 


SO    0 
SO    0 


6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
4 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 


16-0 
0"6 
1  6 
1    0 

8   6 


Robinia 
Pseudac&cia  W.,  1  year's  seedling,  per  100 
li  to  2  feet 
crispa,  l^  foot 
monstrbsa,  24  feet 
tortubsa,  ^  to  3  feet 
:  gigantda  Booth,  2  to  S.feet 
hispida  »^.,  3  to  4  feet 

grandiflbjra,  4  to  4^  feet 
infermia,  1|  to  2  feet 
microph^lla  Lo.  C^  2  to  3  feet 
stxicta  L*.,  5  to  6  foet         .  .  . 

viscbsa  fFl,  2  to  3  feet 

&lba,  3feet  .  .  . 

hdrrida.  2  to  3  feet 
amorphffifblia  Lk.,  2  to  3  feet 

SiMn 
annul&ris  Hort  .... 

var.  put)6scens 
babyldnlcaL.  .  .  .  . 

var.  bedfordi^nsis  it 

var.  Napolebna 
moechlita  ^oolA  .      :       . 

Sixty  distinct  q)edes,,2  plants  of  each  for^ 
5jainb^cus 
canadensis  W.,  14  foot  .  ,         . 

nigra  W.,  3  to  4  leet,  per  100 

foL  var.,  I4  foot  ,.  .        - 

rotundifblia  Booth,  I4  foot 
Sophbra  H.  K 
Jap6nica  W.,  1  to  1)  foot 

fol.  var.,  2  feet  -  -       - 

pftndula.  If  foot 
•grandiflora,  1  foot  ... 

»  Tdxus 
*bacc&U  W.,  H  to  S  feet,  per  100 

•  2  to  3  feet  -       - 

•  foL  var.  1|  foot,  each 
•canadensis  W.  -,  ^ 
•hib^mica  Hooker,  6  inchet 

8  to  3  &et 

•ThC^a 
*occident&]ls  L.,  9  to  12  inches       -       > 

•  2  to  2}  feel 
•orientalis  L.,  4  to  6  inches 

2  to  24  feet 
•plic&ta  Lam.,  6  inches  -        T     - 

Tilia 
amaic&na  2^,  2  to  3  feet 

nigra,  2  to  3  feet 
canadtesis  Booth,  2^  to  3  feet 

foL  variegiltis,  3  to  3^  feet 
parvifblia  Bhrh,,  2|  to  3  feet 
osplenifblla,  3  feet  ... 

grandifblia  JSArA        -  .        .:       . 

atrea,24feet  .  -  - 

laxiflbra  Mr.,  24  to  3  feet 
pub^sceus  ££.  K.,  5  feet 

CTlmus 

ameridLna  Ph.,  2  to  3  feet 

tetullf  blia  Booth,  2^  to  3  feet 

Aetuloldes  L.,  24  to  3  feet 

camp^stris  L.,  3  to  3^  feet 

fol.  arg^ntcis,  14  to  2  feet 
foL  atireis,  2  to  5|  feet 
osplenifbha,  4  to  2  feet 
var.  stricta,  2)  to  3  feet 

crfspa  fF.,  24  to  3  feet 

gl&bra  E.  B.,  24  to  3  feet 

glomeriita  BwMt,  1^  foot 

gigant&i,  24  to  3  feet  ... 

flingbsa,  j^  to  3  feet 

raicroph^lla  Pfr*.,  14  to  2  feet 

myrtirblia.  If  to  2  feet         ... 

n&na,  6  inches  -  -  -       - 

pliciita,3to4feet  ... 

ptimila  PalL,  14  to  2  feet 

sibfrica,  3  to  4  foet  .    .      - 

sc&bra  Mic.,  1  foot  •  - 

suberbsa  Moench,  2^  to  3  fleet 

t6rtula,  H  to  2  feet 

tortubsa,  6  inches  ... 

vimin&Us,  1|  foot  -  ^  - 

ynadba9i,mo2teet  ... 

4 


E$ch. 
s.    d. 


1 

6 

0 

6 

1 

6 

1 

6 

2 

0 

2 

0 
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0 

1 

6 

1 

6 
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6 

1 

6 

2 

6 

2 

6 

1 

6 

1 

0 

2 

6 

0 

6 

0 

6 

1 

6 

2 

0 

42 

0 

1 

6 

10 

0 

1 

0 

1 

6 
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0 

2 

6 

S 

6 

5 

0 

15 

0 

20 

0 

2 

6 

3 

6 

0 

6 

2 

0 

0 
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0 

9 

0 

6 

1 

0 

5 

0 

1 

0 

1 

6 

1 

0 

1 

6 

1 

0 

1 

6 

0 

6 

2 

0 

1 

0 
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1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

6 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

6 

0 

9 

0 

9 

2 

6 

0 

6 

1 

0 

0 

9 

1 

6 

0 
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0 
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LAWSON    AND 


SON^S 


IHxnus 

;.  new  Exeter,  31  to  S  feet 
black  Canadiata,  1  to  11  foot 
qieciet  from  Hamburni,  1  to  S|  feet 

llioae  without  autboritiea  are  named  as  in  the 
Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden. 


Eadi. 


1 
1 
1 


0 
0 
0 


ORNAMENTAL  TREE& 


T\nt  aaaortment,  per  100 

tecond    ditto 
'bird     ditto 


L.S.  dL 

5  0  0 
8  10  • 
15  0 


SHRUBS  AND  AMERICAN  PLANTS. 

(^Those  marked  thus  *  are  Evergreens.) 


PLANTS  REQUIRING  FEAT  SOIL. 
Andr6meda 


arb2trea  f<^.,  1}  foot, 
*6uxifbna  ham.t  1  foot. 
•Catesbe'i  W.,  1  to  1^  foot, 
•calycuUita  PA.,  U  to  2  feet, 

*  niina,  \\  foot 
fhmdbsa  PA.,  If  foot, 
mari&na  W.,  l\  foot, 

•pecibM  ▼«.  pulverul£nta,  U  foot 

•folifblia  rr.,  1^  foot, 

*do.  in  10  yarieiie* 
.    apecibsa  Ph.,  14  foot, 

•tetragbna  L.,  4  inchn, 
•-<4'rbutus 

*alplna  W.  ... 

•iindrichne  W.,  ^  feet, 

*  var.  •erratifblia,  9^  feet 
•mucron&ta  L.JIL,  6  inches, 
^pUbsa,  6  inches 

*procdra  Dou.t  1|  foot, 
*nepalfensU,  U  foot 
•£;^edo  W.t  9  to  IS  inches,  in  pots, 
1  to  li  foot 

•  fl.  pldno,  1  foot 

•  scarlet,  1  foot  -     '      - 
•UVa  4rsi  IV.           ^ 

*BlMrica,  6  inches 
Azalea 
calenduliicea  Mich.,  1|  foot 

crbcea,  2  I'eet     - 
gla6ca  Lam.,  1  to  U  foot 

fl4bra,l  toll  foot 
*A,  1  to  1|  foot    ' 
nudiflbra  L.,  1  foot 

alba,  U  foot- 
p6ntica  L.,  \\  to  2  feet 

&lba,  1  foot  ... 

Tisobsa  L.f  1  to  U  foot 

&lba,  U  fbot 
▼itt&ta,  1^  foot 
Calyc^thus 
fertilU  W.,  U  foot 
ll6ridus  W.,  lA  foot 
oblongifbllus  JYu/.,  Si  feet 
oaplemfbUus  Booths  S  feet 
Chimon^nthus 
ft-itgrans  LindL,  U  foot 
grandiflbrus  Lindl 
1|  foot 
Ceandthus 

amo-icinus  JV.,  1  to  1^  foot 
Clethra  IT. 

acuminkU  PA.,  SI  feet 

alnifblia  PA.,  S  to  24  feet 

panicul&U  fK,  2  to  2^  feet 

pbmila  5mi<A  qfAyr,  1  foot 
•  CDeorum 

*tric6ccum  L.,  6  inches 
•Dry  as 

*Dnibini6ndi  Hooker 

•integrifblia  Wahl. 

^octopetala  W.  -  . 

*£'mpetrum 

*nlgrum  L.,  -  - 

•^rica 

*arbbrea  L.,  1  foot 

•austrklis  L.,  I  foot 

*cimttaZ>.  -  .  . 


5 
7 
8 
0 
0 
1 
1 
1 
0 
0 

1 

3 


5 
5 
S 
3 
10 
31 
1 
1 
3 


0 
6 
6 
9 
9 
6 
6 
0 
9 
9 
6 
6 

6 
0 
0 
6 
6 
6 
0 
0 
6 
6 
2    6 

0  6 

1  6 


2 
5 
2 
1 
2 
2 
2 
0 
5 
1 
2 
2 

2 
0 
7 
7 

3 
5 

1 


6 
0 
0 
6 
6 
0 
6 
6 
0 
6 
6 
6 

6 
9 
6 
6 

6 
0 

0 


1  0 

I  0 

1  0 

1  6 

0  6 

1  0 
0  6 
0  9 

0  6 

1  6 
1  6 
0  6 


*c&rnea  rtibra 
*cili&ris  L. 
•ctndrea41baH.j:.' 
*mediterriinea  L.,  H  foot 
*«cop&ria  L.,  U  foot 
*stricu  DoMt,  I  foot   . 
•TcHralix  L. 

•  &lba 
^▼iigans  L. 

•  Alba 

•  rbbra  -  i 
•vulgaris  &lba  L, 

•  fl.  pltao 
FothergUla 

alnifblia  L.,  1|  to  2  feet 
pub^scens,  1^  to  2  feet 
•  Gaultheria 
*proc6inl)ens  W. 
•SAdUon  Ph. 
*«erpyHifbliuin 

Gordoqta 

pub^cens  W.,  U  foot 
/tea 

▼irginica  L.,  1|  to  2  feet 
K£lm»a 

*angustifblia  W.,  1  to  U  foot 

•  foL  var.,4foot 

•  rbbra,  1  foot 

•  nltida,  1  foot 

glafica  FT.,  1  foot ' 
itifblia  IV.,  1  to  U  foot 
ser6tina  Smith  of  ifr,  I  foot 
•Z.4dum 

Auxifblium  W. 
canadense  Xorf.,  14  foot 
latifblium  W.^  14  foot 
pal6(trc  W.,  1  foot 
/hymifblium 
*Linnae^a 

*bore&Us  Gro^ 
Magnolea 

acuminiLta  FT.,  3  feet 
auricuAta'  W.,  3  feet 
consulcua  H.  K.,  2^  feet 
cordata  PA.,  3  feet 
fUscftta  H.  K.J  1  foot 
glaAca  PA.,  6  inches 

Thonuoniafui,  4  feet 
gr&cilis  Sal.,  3  feet 
*grandiflbra  IV.,  2  feet 

•  oboviita,5feet 

•  Exmouth,  ^  feet 
macroph^Ila  PA.,  14  foot 
purpbrea  Booth,  3  to  24  feet 
tripetala  W.,  4  feet 

Menziesia  Sta, 
globul&ris  Sal.,  1  foot 
•polifblia  S.,  1  foot 
*&lba,  6  inches 
*ptLniila,  3  inches  * 

*Cferblea  IVahl.  ^ 

•Mitch6Ua 
•ripens  W. 
•3fyrlca 

•carolin^nsis  Wan.,  1  to  14  foot 
•cerifera  A,  1  to  14  foot 
*Gdie  L,  1  to  H  foot 


0 
1 
1 
1 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


1 
1 
I 

o 

1 
3 

2 


S 
5 
S 
S 
2 
1 
5 
2 
5 
7 
5 
10 
2 
2 


8 
0 
0 

? 

9 
9 
9 
6 
9 
9 
9 
9 


1  6 

1  6 

0  6 

1  0 
1  6 


3   6 


1    P 


0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
6 
6 


2  6 

1  6 

1  6 

2  0 
1  6 

0  9 


6 
0 
0 
6 
6 
0 
0 
6 
0 
6 
0 
0 
6 
€ 


2  « 

0  9 

2  6 

1  fl 

3  fl 

1  0 


0 
0 
0 


9 
9 
6 


PRICED    LIST   OF  TBEES,    PLANTS,    ETC. 


•0»yeiecui 

•palAUltlM. 

*Folfgtit 


Ahodora 

Mnidti.rtlir.,1  toll  (hot 
^odod^ndroD 

■nlcSUei  HarL.H  (m 
;  •mWireuio  Sm.,  u  toM 

■  h^bridum  Horl,,  11  IbM 

.    •  ClUWM(llMpA.,t1o6i 

•  hfbrlduiD  Hon.,  St  to . 

^ludiWum  I*'.,  1  font 


Ivm,  SI  fwt 
1  milium  WaA 
^tu£rtra 

i'accinium 

rite. 


PLANTS  NOT  REQVIBIMO  pEAT  SOII. 
Amdrphm 

Miiic«u  £. ,'ii  ui  r«t  .  -       0   : 

Lewua  La  C,  11  to  i  feet  -  -       II 


3.K:.\\t 


liflita  Dtimat.  U  Id  t  fict 
•^■trigilua 

■7y>«utnttaa^,«tsG4iKba(lnpa(i]   • 


'BcDthamia 

■rri^fCn,  G  (D  13  Inehei 


raukfW,  iW 


•AoiftUum  KM.,  t  tti  8  iBclii 
I  to  1^  Ahi 

•lluiiAeiiiDa:.,'lfl»t 

•i^ni  a.  Dam,  I  fbot 
•BStya 

•/liDilrln  (T.,  1  to  It  f«M 
Baddlea 

(lotituX.,  l|ia!AioC 
BuplefiruQl 


Caldlpa  J. 


Cbioninthua 
Tlcginia  £.,  t  rM 


inifc™i„litoBft»( 


Dhuiii  £I«    1  fen 


CcUaoiooetaSm 

Cliinthuj 
*BUBleaitIM<B.,9to9iaelit, 

w.,  i|  u  a  ikM 


Coliltn 
C^irchor 


Complonia 

opIcnltDIUH.  f.,  IfSot 
Coriii-ia 
•■rniniiUjL.,ai>iebii 


tfiM  £.,  3  to  31  (Ht 

fol.  lU.,  jloUlfl 
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CoroniUa 
E'meruA  L.,  1|  to  S  feet 
glaikca  L.,  U  to  2  feet 

foLrar.  l|toSfceC 
Cotone4ster 
acuniinliU  Xcndl,  1  foot        -    - 
•Hfflnu  IJmdL,  ]  foot  -       - 

arbutifblia  Boaik,  1  to  11  foot 
.•frigid*  XwidZL,  3  feet     '        -         -        - 

Ifoot 
*Bucra|difUa  WtL,  1  to  U  fbot 

6  to  IS  inchei 
•rotnndifblU  WaL,  1  to  U  foot 
toroentbM  L«Mtf.,  ItoUfoot 
•ITra-Artl  ifort,  I  foot 
▼ulR&ria  Umdl.,  1|  foot 
Cjrdonia 
jap^nica  P.S..  1  to  U  foot 
fl.  pldno,  1  foot 

fl.  albo,  U  foot  -  - 

•lutit&nica  lA/.,  i^  foot 
•linteiU  T^otiin,  1^  foot 
*  (Aipr^ssus 
•liuit&iuca  Tom..  ]|  fbot 
•aempervlreiu  X,.,  1^  foot  (in  poU) 
•  horisont&lu,  li  foot  (in  pots) 

•<hjr6TdeiZ.,lfoot  -  -  - 

Taxodium 
dfsUefaum  Riek.,  \\  fbot 

pendulum  SooM,  S  feet 
C^tisus 
efong&tuf  FT.  «/  JC.  8|  to  3  feet 
nigncan*  L.,  \\  foot 
purptlreui  Soo,,  1  to  1|  foot 

&lbiu,  1  foot  -  *       •* 

suplniu  Jac.f  1  to  1|  foot 
Z>&phne 
alpina  I...  1  to  U  foot 
Chednim  X.,  1  foot 

foL  Tar.  1  foot 
colllna  5m.,  U  foot  .  ,  . 

(jnfdium  L.,  U  foot 
h^brida  StPt.,  1  to  1|  foot 
Laurdola  L.,  1  to  U  foot 
foL  Tar.  1  foot 
Maikrewn  L.,  6  to  IS  Inches 
&Ibum,  I  foot 
autumn&lc,  1  to  U  foot 
'   ncapolitkna  Lod.,  1  to  11  foot 
p6Dtica  i^,  1  to  ]}  foot 

rilbra,  1  to  ]|  foot 
Tdrttm^raira  L.,  1  foot 
Dirca 

pal6stris  £.,  1  foot 
Detitzia 

sc&bra  Don,  6  inches 
Edwdrdsuz 
grandiflbra  Sal.,  9jk  feet 
microph^Ua  &!/.,  0  inches 

anguitifblia  X.,  1  to  1|  foot 

macroph^lla  Sweet,  1  to  1}  foot 
Eucalyptus 

pulTerul6nta  Zifc.,  1^  foot  -  « 

*£scall6nia 

*florib6nda  //.  et  B.,  1  foot 

glandulbta  Srn,,  I^  foot 

rtibra  Prr«.,  1  foot  -  - 

^Fontanesia 

*phniyreoldes  Lab.,  4  inches 
Genista 

fl6rida  X.,  1  foot  -  -  - 

lusitanica  L ,  I  foot  .  .  . 

•sagittiilis  L.,  6  inches 

tinctbria  L.,  fl.  plino,  1  foot 
Garrya 

ellf  ptica,  D.  Don  -  -  - 

♦Ilartogta  Thun. 

*capettsis  L.,  1  foot  ... 


t.  d. 

0  6 

1  6 
1    6 


1 
2 
1 
S 
0 
1 
1 
4 
1 
1 
0 

0 
2 
1 
1 
1 


2 
1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
0 
2 
0 
1 
2 
2 
0 
2 
S 


1 
1 
1 


6 
6 
0 
6 
6 
6 
0 
0 
6 
0 
6 

6 
0 
6 
6 
6 


1  6 

1  0 

1  6 

1  6 


1 

0 

3 

6 

1 

0 

U 

9 

0 

9 

2 

0 

1 

0 

2  6 

7  6 

S  6 

1  0 

1  0 

1  0 

1  0 


6 
0 
6 


0    6 


1  0 

1  0 

0  9 

1  6 


7    6 
0    6 


6 

6 

0' 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

4 

0 

0 

6 

9 

0 

6 


HibUcus 
syttacus  L.,  ll  lo  2  fleet 

foLvar.  l|to2feet 

^Tippophae 
conferu  fVoL,  6  iodica 
salicifbUa  D.  Dom^itttt 

Hydr&ngea 
aiborteens  L.,  1  to  1^  feet 
hort^nsis  Sm.,  1  to  1|  foot 
foercifblia  Bart.,  2  feet 
radi&U  fVaU^  1^  foot 

^/uniperus 
•oommiinis  X.,  4  to  6  indies 

•  var.  stricta,  1|  foot 
•chin^nsis,  L.  I  foot 
•VciaX.,  8  inches 
•proftiita  Afs.,  4  inches 
*rectiiTa  Aim.,  1  foot 
•libfrica  J^irg.,  6  inches 
•suecica  Mil,  I  to  11  foot 
•fiunaritcifblia,  1  to  11  foot 
•TirginUina  L.,  1  to  11  foot 

•  5  to  &feet 

Laviuidula 
dentiiU  L.,  1  foot 
Spica  W.,  I  foot 

Lautus 

JhizdmL.,!  toll  foot 
•ndbilis  W.,  6  to  9  inches 

1  to  11  foot  (in  poU) 

2  to  2|  feet 
*unduHita,  6  inches 
•falicifbUa,  1  to  11  foot 
Sdtutfras  L.,  1|  foot  ^ 

*Xigu9trum 
liicidum  L.,  11  to  2  feet 
vulgiire  L.,  foL  var.  1}  foot 
Aruc.  liktco^  I4  foot 
var.  folibsum,  1|  fbot 

Lonlcera  R.  et  S. 

ciliiita  PA.,  1|  foot 

siUrica  Fat,  11  foot 

tat&rica  L.,  11  to  2  feet 

villbsa  R.  et  S.,  1  to  11  foot 

XyI6steum  W.,  1|  to  2  feet 
Macltira 

aurantlaca  Nut.,  1|  foot 
Nyssa 

aquittica  L.,  1  foot 
Ononis 

Mtrix  Dec.,  1|  fbot 

*  rotundifblia  L.,  1  foot 

i^iurus  Tou. 

acule&tus  Lam.,  4  to  6  inches 
Petonia 

MoAtan.  1  foot 

papavenicea  H.  K.,  1  foot 

rjktea,  1  foot 

•Phillyrea 
♦latifblia  X.,  1  to  ll*foot 
*rigu«trifblia  m,  1  to  1}  fba 
•mddia  X.,  1  foot 
•oUvicfblia  H.  K.,  1  to  11  foot 

•Phlomia 
•fhitlcbsa,  X^  1^  to  2  feet 

*  Pittosporum 
•Tbftlm  H.  K.,  6  inches 

Philadclphus 

coroniurius  X.,  2|  to  3  feet» 

foL  var..  U  to  2  fleet 
fl.  pl6no,  2  to  2^  feet 

gr&cili!!  Lo.  C,  1|  to  2  feet 

grandiflbrus  W.,  2  feet 

inodbrut  Mil.,  l\  to  2  feet 

Piptinthus 

nepal^nsis  Swt.,  1|  foot 
PJstacia 

v4ra,  6  inches 


t  . 


t.  d. 

0  € 

0*9 

0   6 

2   6 

0  9 

1  0 
1  6 
0  9 


0 
0 
2 
1 
1 
2 
3 
0 
5 
0 
1 


1 

0 

1 
1 
1 
1 

2 


0 
0 
0 
I 
1 
0 


1   0 
0  6 


6 

6 
0 
6 
0 
0 
6 


I  0 

0  6 

0  9 

0  9 

1  0 
1  6 
1  6 

1  6 

1  0 

3  6 

0  6 

1  0 
0   6 

0  6 

6-^   0 

7   6 
10    6 

1  0 
i  6 
1  0 
1  6 

0  6 

1  0 


4 
6 
9 
0 
0 
6 


1   0 
0    6 
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Prinos 

prunifolius  J}e^f,^  1  foot  .  - 

P^nica 

<7raii4tam  W,^  1  foot  ,  .  - 

multiplex,  1  fbot 

fl&va.  1  foot  .  .  ^ 

•^Iat6rnu9  L..  1  to  1|  foot  • 
.   *  argenteus,  1  foot  r 

*  a6reu8, 1  foot    ... 

*  macul&tus,  6  inchei         •> 
alplnusX.,!  foot 

o/nifbliiu  HerU,^  2  to  2^  feet 

crenul&tui,  1  to  U  foot 

Friingula  L.,  11  foot 

•latifbUa /f^Wt,  21  feet         -  -    ,   - 

arom&tica  Jac^  1  to  1^  foot 
06tinu«  L.y  1  foot 
^legaiM  W.^  U  to  2  feet 
gUibraZ..,  l|fbot 
radlcana  Z,.,  1^  foot 
Toxicodendron  L.^\to\\  foot 
typhlna  Z.,  24  feet 
Tcmix  I..,  6  to  9  inches 

aiu-eum  PA.,  2  to  SJ  feet 

divaric&tum  Bcn^  2  feet 

fl6rtdum  Bee ,  1^  to2  feet 

glutinbsum  Dougtas,  1  foot 

grkciXe  Boolht  II  foot 

laciistre  Dec^  l|  foot 

fftalvifblium  Hort,  1  foot 

nigrum  foL  var.  L.,  1  foot 
fruc.  viridi,  1^  foot 

rccurT&tum  Booth,  4  to  2  feet 

sangufueum  Ph.,  2i  to  3  feet 

atroriibrum,  2}  to  S  feet 
var.  lerdtinum,  1|  feet 

specibsum  Dec,  1|  foot 
Roses 

A  collection  of  300  named  sorts,  2  plants  of 

each  for  j^lO 
Mixed,  per  100.  I5s. 

Moss,  12  sorts.  .£2,  or  from  6dL  to  5f.  each 
Chinese,  a  collection  of  80  select  sorts  for 

£6  Gi.  (one  plant  of  each). 
Scotch,  a  collection  of  80  select  sorts,  two 

plants  of  each,  for  £i  10s. 
Standard  from  4  to  6  feet,  includlog  many 

of  the  finest  new  sorts,  3s.  6tL  to  6t.JQd. 
*JRosiiuirinus 
«offlclnftlis  L.,  ]  foot 

*  fol.  var.,  1  foot 

Arcticus  E.  B.,^to6  in. 
calif6rnicu8  Douglas,  14  foot 
discolor  Wefhe,  3  feet  - 

leucodermufi  Booths  3  feet 
Dootkatensis'iUoTM.,  3  feet 
odordtus  ff.,  3  feet 
spect&bilis  Ph.,  1|  foot 

•iZuscus 
*aculedtus  L.,  1  foot 
*/fypogl6ssum  L.,\  foot 
•l&xus  L.,  1  foot 
•racembsus  L.,  1  foot  -  ^^ 

•5alix 

*herbiLcea  L,,  3  in. 
Solisbun'a 

adiantifblia  Sm.,  1  to  2  feet 

Shepherdia 
canadensis  Nut,  1^  foot 

•  5^p^rtium 

•/unceum  L.,  1 J  to  2  feet 
fl.  pldno,  U  feet 

*multiflbrum  H.  K. 
Staphylea 

tntblia  L.,  2  to  3  feet 


Each. 

S. 

d. 

2 

6 

1 

0 

1 

6 

1 

6 

0 

9 

1 

6 

1 

0 

1 

0 

2 

6 

1 

6 

2 

0 

1 

6 

1 

6 

1 

6 

0 

9 

0 

9 

1 

0 

0 

9 

0 

9 

0 

9 

1 

0 

0 

9 

1 

0 

1 

0 

s 

6 

1 

0 

1 

0 

5 

0 

0 

6 

0 

6 

1 

6 

0 

9 

1 

0 

1 

6 

2 

6 

0  6 

1  0 


1 
1 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 


0 
0 
6 
9 
2 
0 
9 


0  9 

0  6 

1  6 
1  6 


1  0 

2  6 

1  0 

0  4 

1  0 
0  6 

0  4 


Sutherlindta 

frutfescens  H.  JL,  If  fboC 
iS^ine^a 

aiicfblia  Sm.,  I'foot 

beila  Shns,  2  to  24  feet 

crenftta  fV.,  1(  to  2  feet 

canadensis  Booth,  U  to' 2  feet 

incamiLU  Booth,  1|  foot 

flexubaa  JFw.,  U  foot 

opulifitlU  HK.nibot 
n&na,l  foot 

laevigata  JV..  1  foot 

saUofblia  W.,  3  feet 

dimea,  2  to  2|  feet 
rdbra  vf ridis,  2  to  24  feet 

sotbifblta  fV..  14  foot 

/halictroldes  W.,  1  to  1|  foot 

tomentbsa  JV.,  1  foot 
.  trfloba  fV.,  1  foot 

lilmifblia  W.,  H  foot 
Sympboria  Ph. 

glafica,  1^  fbot 

mont&na  K/h.,  1  foot 

fol.  var.  1  to  1^  feet 

punfcea  Si$ns,  14  to  2  feet  .^ 

racembsa  PA.,  2  to  2|  feet 
Syrinffa 

chinensis  L.,  1  to  2  feet 

p$rsica  £,.,  1  to  2  feet 
&lba,  1  to  2  feet 

YUlg&ris  L. ,  3  to  3}  feet 
&Iba,  14  foot 

purptrea,  2  to  3  feet 

rdbra,  1(  foot 

semipldna,  2  feet 

from  Constantinople,  1|  foot 
T^marix 

g&lUca  L.,  14  to  2  feet 

gemiiinica  Z).,  2  to  24  feet 
CTlex 

europasNi  L.,  fl.  pleno,  6  to  12  in.  (in 

1  to  1^  foot, 

stricta  Mackau's  Catalogue  qf  IrUh 
6  to  12  in.  (in  pots) 
1  to  14  foot  da 

r61Ia 

Pseudo-Cytisus  L.,  6  in,  (in  pots) 
VirgUia 

Idtea  Mx.,  1  foot 
nbumura 

Lentligo  Z.,  2foet 
Lant&na  X.,  1  to  14  foot 
Icvigditum  H.  K.,  1  to  14  foot 
medium  Booth,  1  to  14  foot 
O'pulusL.,  ItoUfoot 
fl.  pieno,l^  feet 
•Finca 
•miLjor  L. 
*mlnor  Z>.  •  . 

*  fol.  argenteis 

*  fol.  a^reis 

*  fl.  purptireo  pl^o 

*  fl.  41bo 

Xanthorhiza 

opiifblia  Hetit.,  1  foot 
Yucca 

fllamentbsa  L. 

fol.  var. 

gloribsa  L. 

Xantb6xy]um 
Aaxfneum  W.,  1  foot 


Each. 

■ 

s.  d. 

- 

1    0 

. 

1     6 

- 

1    0 

- 

1    0 

. 

1    0 

- 

0    6 

- 

1    0 

- 

0    6 

- 

0    6 

« 

0    6 

- 

0    4 

- 

0    6 

- 

0    9 

. 

0    6 

. 

0    9 

. 

1    0 

« 

1    6 

- 

0    6 

« 

1    0 

V 

0    9 

> 

1    0 

» 

1    0 

" 

0    6 

. 

0    6 

» 

0    3 

. 

0    6 

• 

0    3 

. 

0    6 

- 

0    9 

. 

0    9 

. 

I    6 

- 

1    0 

^ 

0    6 

■ 

0    4 

r'. 

0  6 

1  0 

Plant* 

]  0    6 

1    0 

1    0 


1    6 


0 

9 

0 

6 

0 

9 

1 

0 

0 

3 

0 

9 

0 

6 

0 

4 

0 

9 

0 

9 

0 

9 

0 

9 

0 

9 

2 

6 

5 

0 

6-5 

0 

1    6 


AMERICAN  PLANTS  AND  SHRUB& 

-    £i  10 


1st  assortment,  per  100 
2d  da 

3d  da 


1 
1 


10 
0 


0 
0 
0 
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LAWSON   AND   SON's   PRICED  LIST. 


CLIMBING  PLANT& 
Tkoae  marked  f  are  lender. 


Ampel6psis 
quiaqaefblU  Me, 

^ristoldchia 
'fwmpenrlrau,  L, 
dpbo  UeHL 

Attigene 

auftJiaca  B.  M. 

amerldUia  B.  M, 
BillarcUdra 

looglfbUa  Lab, 
BerchdmuK 

▼ol^blUc  Dec, 
f  Bignonta 

•f«iuer41i«  KBr. 

\Chirhr  Aubi 

fgnuMUllbn  nam, 

rKllcaiu  L, 

Calimpelis 

HAbrm  D.  Don 
Ckprifolium  R,  et  S, 
ehinfnie  Wat. 
DouglAM'i  Lindl. 
flUTum  B.  M. 
I  •nlitum  R.  %8. 
JPeridfmeaum  R.  A  S. 

Mfgicum 

aezikinuin 

^vtaralbUmu 


1  *  ^ 


i  EMrh. 

t. 

d. 

0 

6 

0 

9 

1 

6 

1 

0 

1 

6 

^mnpcTTiFens  B.  ^JS, 
•coccineum 

perlbUtitum  LhUUeif 
rttbnuii 
Celistrus 

•cfcndciif  L, 
'fCombr^tum 

purptireum  VoH 
Cl^ixuitis 

campanubeflbra  Broi, 

ciitpa  L. 

FUinimuU  L, 

montina 

orientkUs  L. 

peniuylviiDica 

Vi6rna  L. 

Vitic^Ua  L. 

fl.  pldno 

•fldrida  Tkun. 
fl.  pldno 

fCoboe'a 

fidtndeiM  Caa, 
f2>6Hcho6 

llgnbsut  L.  j 

^OeUhaiaim 

•semparvlrenf  B.  K. 
Glycine 

fruttecens  £. 

rinftnda  B  B. 
*S6den 

*It7  (Irith  bcoad-lea^ed) 


fol.  rariegiitli 


1  6 

1  6 

8  6 

8  0 

8  0 

1  0 

1  0 


8 
0 
1 
3 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
1 
8 


1 
8 
1 
1 
0 
0 
0 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


0 
6 
0 
0 
4 
6 
6 
0 
6 
0 
6 
6 
0 
0 


0    6 


5    0 


6 
6 
0 
6 
6 
6 
9 
6 
6 
0 
0 


1  0 

8  0 

8  6 

1  6 

8  0 

0  3 

0  8 


HMen 

•HUixaigtetcBTixicglta  1 
Hibb^rtta 

ToiiibiUa  B.  Rep, 
*Jiismini2m 

*fH)itlcaiia  L.  » 

•hiiraile  L. 

offiriiiiile  L, 

argtotcum  var, 
aAreuniTar. 

•reroHitiim  B,  B. 
f  Kennedya 

fmoiumhVua  Veu, 

frubiconda  fen. 

Zycium 

europalSim  I>«        .'  -       y 

TrewMnMM  Dob.  ] 

cbinftnM  Mil. 
Lopb  osp^rmom 

erub^toena  D.  Dom 
Menisp^rmum 

canad&iM  L. 
Maurindya 

Barclaydfia  B.  R. 

■emperflbrena  Jac 
f  Man^ttia  Mutia 

coccfnea  3V.  » 

Paniflora 

caerblea  L.  ^ 

t  racembta 

frnttoerUdaa  B.  R. 

ffafbrida 

tedbUt  B.  M. 

fM  ayajM,  May  of  Hope  Nunoy 

Periploca 

gne>ca  L.  -      . 

f  QuiaquMis 

flndica  L.  -    f 

Rliodochlton 

voltibile  Don. 
Rose, 

Aynhire 
double  white 

red  • 

Spalding's  red 
CounteM  of  Leren 
Craighlll  leedliog 
Dundee  rambler 
Biibus 
ftiitlobioi  fl.  pldno  L, 
flruc.  4]bo 

ooocineo 
foL  TariegiLUs 
ladntktia 

*6«pera  L. 

*rotuiidifbUa  Im 
S6Uya 

heterophf  Ua  X^mttL 
Tacsdnui 

pinnatlitfpula  J. 

nth 

lMb61Ui  Booth 
vulpioa  JV. 


«.d. 


0  9 


1  0 


0 
0 
0 

1 
I 
1 

1 

8 

0 

1 
I 


I 

1 
1 
1 
1 

8 


0 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


9 
6 
« 
6 
6 
6 

6 

0 

6 

0 
9 


1  0 

0  9 

1  0 
1  0 

1  6 


C 

6 
0 
6 
6 
6 


0  6 

8   6 

1  6 


6 
0 
0 
6 
6 
6 
6 


0  9 

1  0 

0  9 

1  0 
1  0 

1  0 

1  0 

1  6 

3  6 

1  6 

1  6 


FRUIT  TREES. 

A  Mieet  CoUeotkm  afihe  mtut  apprcaed  Sorts, 


Apple, 

dwarf 

•tandard 

rider 

dwarf,  trained 

rider,  trained 
{  dwar^  on  paradlM  etocka 

dwarf,  trained,  on  ditto 


0 
1 
1 
8 
3 
1 
3 


9 
0 
6 
6 
6 
0 
0 


Cherry,  Pear,  and  Plum, 

dwarf 

standard 

rider 

dwarf,  trained 

rider,  trained 


-  1 
Utol 

-  8 
8k.6d:to3 
St.6Ato5 


0 
6 
0 

i 

0 


Jargonelle  Pear»  on  quince  stoeki^ 
dwarf  -  •IS 


baumann's  priced  catalogue. 


^6S5 


Jargonelle  Pear,  on  quince  stocks, 

dwarf,  trained 
Peach,  Nectarine,  and  Apricot, 

dwarf 

rider 

dwarf,  trained 

rid»,  trained 

Almond, 

Aruit-bearing,  itandard 
dwarf,  trained 

Figs, 

Iniortt 
Medlar, 

dwarf 

standard 
Mulberry, 

Uack,  Itandard,  4  feet, 

StoGftet 

rider,  trained 
Nuts, 

in 


Each. 
«.  </. 

3    6 


Sf.  6d:  to3 

fit.  to  7 

Is.  6d.  to  10 


3t.6d,to5 

U&LtoS 

.       1 
-       i 

£«.6dLto5 
6«.to7 


6 
0 
6 
0 

0 
0 


0 
6 

0 
6 


10    6 
0    6 


Bach. 
S    6 


0    3 
0    3 


Vines 

Gooseberry, 

in  sorta  -  '.    ■ 

Currants, 

in  sorts  -  j"     - 

Raspberry  -  "-OS 

Cranberry  -  -      0   6 

Strawberry, 

in  sorts  -  2r.  6dL  to  3   6 

Elton  (ripens  a  fortnight  to  three'  I  __  im  ^    » 
weeks  after  the  general  crop),       JP«1W7    6 

Paradise  Stocks, 
1  to  1^  feet,  :    per  100  10   0 

Apple  Stocks, 
1  year's  seedling^  «  perlOOOlO    0 

Sjrears'  da      12   6 

Pear  Stocks, 
1  year*!  seedlings  da     12   6 

S  years'  da     15   0 


#  IV. 

Catalogue  of  Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs  adtivatedfor  Sale  in  the  Nursery 
of  the  Brothers  Baumann,  at  Bollwyller,  in  the  Department  of  the 
Upper  Rhine,  Jrance.     With  the  Prices  for  1838. 

ARBRES  D'ALIGNEMENT  ET  D'ORNEMENT  ET  ARBUSTES 

D'AGREMENT  DE  PLEINE  TERRE. 

N.  B.  Let  ob^ets  marques  d'une  *  doirent  k^xe  couverts  en  hirer  dans  les  contrto  teptentrionales ;  ceux 
marqute  d'une  f  peuvent  ^tre  foumis  k  haut-vents  ou  liautet-tises ;  tons  les  autre*  ne  peuvent  6tre  foumis, 
oeCte  ann6e,  qu'en  arbustes  de  diff(erentes  arandeurs.  Coniine  il  est  bien  des  espdces  de  piantes  ligneuscs.  et 
notaminent  des  arbres  Terds,  qui,  apr&  avoir  hik  arrach^s  de  pleinc  lerre,  ont  beaucoup  de  peine  &  reprendre^ 
les  Fr^res  Baumann  en  ont  «levfcs  en  vase  $  ils  peuvent  disposer  de  oelles  marquees  des  lectres  p  t  (en  pot) ; 
la  reprise  en  est  certaine ;  les  envois  et  les  transplantations  peuvent  s'eflkctuer  sans  inoonvtoieot  presque 

ins  toutes  les  saisons  de  I'ann^. 


ALLEE-  UND  ZIER-BAUME  UND  VERZIERUNGSSTRAUCHER  IN'S 

FREYE  LAND. 

N.B.  Dicjenigen  Gegenitande^welchemit  einem  *bexeicbnet  sind,  mtiasenj^in  nSrdlichen  Lagen,uber Winter 
bedecbt  werden ;  die  mic  f  beseichneten  konnen  fQr  dieses  Jahr  bocfastammig,  alie  iibrige  aber  nur  als 
Strjiucher  verschiedener  Grcme  at^egeben  werden. 

Da  mancbe  Holsgewachse,  taisonderheit  die  Nadelhblzer,  wenn  sie  aus  dem  fVeyen  Lande  ausgehoben 
werden,  nur  mit  vieler  Miihe  wiederum  anwachsen,4so  haben  Oebrtider  Baumann  dergteichen  in  Ttypfen 
enogen  Ubd  kb'nnen  von  denjenigen  Sorten  abgeben,  die  mit  den  Bucbstaben  p  t  (im  Topf)  beseicnnet 
Bind  :  das  Wiederanwachsen  ist  damit  gesicbert  und  die  Yersendungen  und  VerpfUnzungen  konnen  bald 
su  alien  Jabrsseiten  ungehindert  genuurht  werden. 


LaPttoSb    Das  Stack.   FY.    Cant. 


^oer 
crfticum  dasyc&rpum  -  -* 

eaAcum 
ciniiLtiim,  EL  lacinM  . 
loUitum  FUch. 

fLobdltf  nov.  sp.  .  • 

monspestul&num 
fiieepollt4num 

fUegtndo  C,  K  Ik  feuUIes  de  Ttkx»    - 
O^piUM  Wmdt  Er.  opale 
fspulifblium,  non  A.  Cpalus 
penntylv&nicuB,  A.  spioiitum  Zom.,  A. 

ino»t. 
fPaetido-PlAtanus  Z>.,  E.  Svcomore     - 
f  foL  varieg.,  K  k  feuiUes  panacbtoi 

striatum  Du  Roit  El  Jasp6 
tat&ricum  LM. 
trf  lobum  Lam. 

•-^sculus 


1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
8 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0  50 

1  0 


Ava  L.t  JB,  Ititca  Mich. 
fHippoc&stsnum  L.,  Marronnier 


i 


0 
Iftl 


0 
0 
0 
50 
50 
0 

80 
50 


.LaPltee.    Du  Stack. 

J?'sculus 
Hippocftatanum  fibre  pldno 

fbllis  axgtoteo  variegktis 
b^brida  -  - 

macrost&diya  H.  gen.,  Tkria  macrostk-  7 
chya  Herb.  gen..  A.  ipldita,  p  t  j 

ohiot^nsta.  Mar.  del'Ohio 
P&vto  Micb..  Mar.  d'Inde  k  fleurs  rouges 
frubic6nda  Uerb.  gen.,  .JBt.  cArnea         1 

jslandulbsa  AU.^  Vemls  du  Japon  Urusl. 
Idem,  100  jeunes  replants  j  100  Junge  \ 
Pflanzea  -  -  J 

^'Inus 
oordkta  T)e§f. 

lacini&ta,  B.  Alnm  laciniliU 
oxyacanthsfblia 

*Am6rpha 
*fhiticbsa  L.^  Faux  Indigo 
gl&bra,  25  Jeunes  piantes  deS  ans  ;  85  7  . 
8-jiihrigePfl.  .  j 


Fr.   01. 


2 

1 
0 

0 
50 
80 

1 

50 

0 
0 

kl 

50 
80 
50 

1 

0 

18 

0 

8 
1 
S 

0 

50 

0 

0 

50 

3 

0 
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BAUMANN  S   PRICED   CATALOGUE 


laRtee.    Dw  Stock. 

^mygdalus 
commimis  fl.  pidno,  Amand.  k  fl.  doub. 

Jaspldea 

tbl  vaiiegiitis 
n&na  L.f  Amandier  luun 
orienUilu  Hort.  Kew.^.A.  arg.  Lam. 
pdmiia  fibre  pl^nOb  JPriinus  sinfeiuis     - 
siUrica  GmeliUf  A.  de  Sib^rie 

Andromeda 

acuminitta  Lin.,  p.  t  .       - 

ait)6rea  Lin,,  p.  t  - 

axillkrU.  p.  t 

longifblia 

calycuULta  I,.,  Andr.  caliculfe,  p.  t. 
aDgustifblia 

cost/ffifblia  Fm/.,  A.  specioaa  Mich.,  p.  t 

deallAta,  yar.  tpecibsa  ?,  p.  t 

likcida  Jacq. 

mari&na,  A.  du  Maryland,  p.  t 

paniculiiU  £.,  And.  panicul6,  p.  t 

fioUfblia  L.,  And.  k  feuil.  de  uoliiim,  p.  t 
oleaefblia,  And.  i  f.  d'olivier,  p.  t. 
rocmarinifblia,  A.  anguscif.  p.  t. 

pulverul^nta  (var.  fpecibsa,)  p.  t. 

racembsa  L.,  And.  k  grappea,  p.  t 

•pecibia,  A.  formoslMima 

N.B.  Idem,  une  collection  de  12  esp^ces 
aMortiet  arec  nom«,  au  clioix  des  fr^res 
Baumann ;  Eine  Sammlung  von  12  Sor- 
ten  mit  Namen,  nach  der  jVahl  von  Ge- 
brtidern  Baumann,  xu 

^Andna 

»glkbra  Lin.,  p.  t. 
*Arfilia 

*^»mbta  L.,  Aralla  ftpineuse 

.^ristolocfaia 
slpbo.X'H^.,  Arlftoloche  Syphon,  p.1.- 

•y^rmeniaca 

•nepal^naU,  nova 
Azalea 
caleDduULcea, jk  t  •  - 

fcilgent,  p.  t. 
insfgn^i  pi  t. 
mirabUit 
miijor,  p.  L         « 
h^brida  CandoUe,  p.  t. 

fr&grans,  Archiduc  Jean 
Buckingh^mii 
a«lsii 
Cornlsi 
DegenfeldJI 
Dernif,  p.  t.        - 
Vobkyi 
Fredrbti 

ManhdUf',  p.  t        - 
O'ttoi 
SmfthM 
SinnlngtY 
SpiUeinb6rg<< 
Sucborz^wskai 
Walln^rrfj 
Wemerii 
Zieldnskai' 
nudiflbra  auranOaca  m&zima,  A.  aur.  7 
nriijor  -  I 

aiirea  ▼aricg&ta,  A.  aurantit,  p.t 
bicolor  fViUd.,  p.  t. 
coccfnea  aurantlaca,  p.  L 

actntiUans,  p.  t 
cramowie  flamboyante,  p.  t     - 
c^prea 

varicgiUta  nbva»  p.  L 
globb«a  6.1ba,  pw  t. 
grandiflbra,  p.  t 

•angulnea,  p.  t 
Guillaume  er 
libnci 

xnir&bilis,  p.  t. 
mfxta  odorata,  p.  t 
pcniisylvftnica 
priecox,  p.  L  - 

prolf fera  nftna,  p.  t 
sup^rtM,  p.  t 
pulcbella,  p.  t 


Fi.   Ct. 
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1 
0 
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1 
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Azalea 
nudiflbra  ptiinila 

purpilrea,  p.  t. 

rbiea 
r&bra,  p.  t.        - 

nftna,  p.  t 
riitilana  ylend'MJfiiiina 
speciosfMima,  p.  t 
f  up6ii)a  incarnata,  p.  L 
f^lola  odoiAta,  p.  C 
coocfoea,  A.  tearlate,  p.  t 

m&xima,  p.  t 
glaflca  L.,  Azalea  glauque,  p.  t. 
ooronita,  p.  t. 
ciiprea  Tariegftta 
htepida,  p.  t. 
mdxima,  odoriLta,  p.  t. 
penntylv&nica,  p.  t. 
•d^bra,  p.  t.  - 

tortubsa  fl.  &lbo  pl^DO,  p.  t 
▼ittAU.  p.  t  - 

periclymenoldes  Siick,.  p.  C. 
p6ntica  liitea  L.,  A.  jaune,  Az.  du  > 
Foot,  p.  t.  -  3 

&lba 
bfcolor 
^  crbcea 

fl&va 

grandiflbra  purpttrea 
,  hiunilu 
Jaiminlflbra 
montik.na 
ne  plus  iUtra 
quadrfcolor,  p.  t. 
tricolor,  pi  t 

CarlowttzTil 
yitt&U 
vucbta  flsta,  A.  floribtinda,  p.  t. 
lerdtina 

aurtDfiaca 
Une  collection  d'axalea  de  30  especct  au 
choix  desFrdreaBauxnann;  EineSamm> 
luns  von  30  Sorten  Aialea,  nach  der 
Wanl  der  G^rUder  Bauroann,  zu 
Id.,  25  beaux  plants  en   melange ;  25  ) 
•chSne  Pflanzen  Im  Rum.  y 

Berheris 
5uxifblla  Lam.  -  -       4 

erotica  De  Cand.  -  -9 

ensargin&U  HlUd.  -        S 

sibMca  -  -       S 

sinensis  -  •        1 

vulg&ris  abortiva  -  -1 

canadtoiU,  Ep.  vin.  du  Can.  -       1 
▼ioUkoea  -  -       1 

*f  Bignonuz 

•Catdlpa,  Catdlpa  $yring4t(b\ia'  -  1  ft  1 

Idem,  100  repIanU  d^un  an ;  100  Pfl.  zu     10 

♦radlcans  L.,  Jasmin  de  Vir^inie  -        I 

Idem,  50  jeunei  plantes ;  50  junge  Pflansen  6 

B6rya 
acuminftta  Mick.  •  >       8 

J^uxus 

K  bale&rica  -  -       2 

sempervlrent'tuffhiticbia,  p.  t.  -       0 

suftuUcbsa  angustifblla,  p.  t  -       1 

fbliia  arg^nteo-macuHktiBt  p.  1. 1 

Calycinthus 
f^rax  Herb.gtn.,  C.  gla^cus 
fldridus  L.,  Calycantlittade  Virginie 
Isvigittus,  C.  k  feuUles  glabres,  p.  t. 
n&nus,  C.  nain,  p.  t 
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20 


] 


obldngus  AUon  ? 

prie^cox,   Merfttia    ftftgrant  H.  gcn.,'^ 

Chimon4nthus    ttiigrans   De  J)an~> 

doUc,  p.  L  3 

Idem  25  calycanthus  en  melange ;  25 

calycanthuf  im  Rummcl,  zu 
Ceanothus 
amerldknus  L..  Chtn.  d' Amdrique,  p.  t. 
Id.,  la  dous.  (eunes  plantcs  dc  2  ans ;  > 

das  Du.  2-jah.  Pflanzen  j 

Baumanni^iMw  Spach,  fi.  r^seo 
nicrophf  llus  Mick. 
ovktui  fibre  cyftneo  Des/onL 
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myrtifblia  Z,.,  Redoul  &  feuU.  de  Myrthe 
Coronilla 

£/menu  JViUd. 
ComuB 

41ba  L.,  Comouiller  blanc 

fol.  varicg&ti« 

alternifblla  L.,  C.  &  feuillc«  alternes     - 

*fl6rida  L.J  Cor.  &  graude*  fleurs,  p.  t 

fin&tcula  £..,  C.  male 

+  frtictu  Ititeo 

panicuUkte  VHirit. 

aiMrica,  nov.  sg. 

atrfota  UHerit.,  C.  6lanc6 
C6ryliis 

americ&na  Mich,,  NoUettier  d'Am^rique' 

atropurpiirea  nova 

Coldrna  Z...  N.  de  Byxance 

lacini&ta  nbva 

rostrftta  Nois.,coTmx.  •  '  - 

tubulbsa  WiUd. 
Cotonedster 

afflnia 

acumin&ta 

6uxiR>lia 

frfgida  nbva 

laxiflbra 

raccmiflbra  Spreng, 

vulg&rii  Lindl, 
CraUe^gus 

acumin&ta 

*jixariHus  L.,    Nefl.  azcrolier  ou  dc  7 
Nap.  -  j 


0 
1 

1 
1 

0 

1 

0 
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Celastrus 
•c&ndena  Un.  j.  -  -10 

ameridlna  MilL            -  -       1 

auatr&lia  Lin.                     -  -       1 

fcord&ta,  C.  crastifblia  Lam.  -       1 

oocidentklis  L.,  Micocouiier  de  Vir- 
ginie 

Cepbdlanthus 

occidentiLUfl  Lm. 
Cercis 

eanadtotis  Lht. 

*5iliqQ&itruin  X.,  Axbre  de  Jud6e 

Idem,  25  plantea  d'un  an ;  25  Jahrige    1 
Pflanzen  -  "3 

fibre  fclbo 
Cbiondnthus 

pub^ceni 

-virglnica  L.,  Arbre  de  neige 
Clematis 

angustlfbUa  De  Cand. 

crfspa 

Fl&mmuUi«  Clftmatlte  odorante 

glaiica' 

integiifblia,  50  plantes,  50  Pflanzen     - 

maiithna  Lm. 

orient&Iis 

parviflbra  De  Cand. 

■ibirica  Spr. 

Vidma 

Viticaia 

fibre  pl^o,  C.  k  fleurs  doubles 
Clethra 

alnifblia    L.,  Clethra  k  feuil.  d'aune) 
p.  t  -  -  j 

tomentbsa  Purth 
Colutea 

arbor^icens  L.,  Baguenaudier  comraun 

Idem,  lUO  replauU  de  2  ant  j  IGO  2-jahrige 
Pflanzen 

media  WUid. 

OTientklu  Lam.' 

Poo6ckii'  Ait,  C.  hal6ppica 
Comptonta 

ospleoiifbUa  VHer.,  p.  t 
Corchorus 

iap6nicus  fl.  pldno  1L  g..  Cor.  da  Jap. 

Idem,  50  replants  de  2  ana ;  50  St2.jah.  Pfl.  2 
•Coridria 
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Crata;  gus 

Axarbha  Arbnia,  AzeroUer  d'orient     - 
Celudna  Bo«c 

coccfnea  WiUd.,  Ndflier  ^carlat 
oorAUina,  C.  acerifblia,  Mkxp.  Phaenopyr. 
Crtb-g&m  WiUd.  JV6spUu8  Itcida  Erh. 

mddia,  C.  liicida  m&lia 

•pitodena 
elHptica  Ait. 
gliLbra  Thunb. 

Slandulbsa  Momch,  C  rotundilblla 
Icida  latifblia  .  ;. 

mexidLna  nbva 
roondgyna  fibre  rftbro  Willd. 
odorjita 

orient&Iii  Spreng. 
Oxyac&ntba  fibre  pidno  &Ibo 

fbliig  rarieg^tM,  Aube.^pine  &  feuil. 
tanacetif  blia  Pair.,  Ncfi.  k  feuilles  dc  Ta 

naicie 
axillaris,  M.  xanthoc&rpus  *. 

uniflbra  .  .       ^ 

Cupr^ssus 

disticha   /,.,   Cypres 'chauve,  (arbre") 
unique  pour  etre  plants  dans  I'eau ;  >1  &  2 
einzig  zu  WaMerpSanzungen,)  p.  t  J 

fhyoldes.  Faux  thuya,  p.  t 

•  Cydonia 
^sinensis  Herb.  gen. 

Cytisns 
biflbrus 
arg^nteus 
elong&tus  WfUd. 
hirsiitus  L.,  Cytifc  h6riss6 
LubtrniMxa  L^  Cytise  des  Alpes 
Idem,  100  plants ;  100  junge  Pflanzen    - 

eoccineum  Adami 

indsum,  C.  ^uercifblius 

latifblium 

monstrbsum 
,  pendulum 

sessilifblium 
nigricans 

Idem,  25  jeunes  plantes ;  25  junge  Pflanzen 
purptreus  WiUd.,  Cytise  k  fl.  pourpres 
Idem,  25  replanU  de  2  ans. ;  25  St  2-iah.7 
Pfl.  -  C 

sessilifbUus  Lin.  .  . 

*jDaphne 
Laurdola  Wiild. 

Mexrreum  L.,  Boisgentil  .    *. 

Idem,  12  replants;  12  Setzlinge 
fibre  &Ibo 

Diospyros 
Z/btus  L.,  Plaqucminler  lotus 
Idem,  25  Jeunes  plants ;  25  Junge  Pflanzen 
liicida 
virgini&na  Lin. 

JElaedgnus 
angustifblla  Z..,  Olivier  de  Boheme 

jB'mpetrum 
nigrum,  £.  k  fhiit  noir,  p.  t 

•^rlca 
cin^rea,p.  t  -  -       1     50 

£^u6nyinus 
anguatirblius  -  -       1      50 

atropurptireus  .  -       1       0 

europae^is  fol.  Tarieg&tis  -       0     50 

f^tictu  ftlbo  -       0     50 

Hamiltont^jNis,  nova  -       3       0 

latifblius  -  >        1      50 

ncpalfensis  fbliis  varieg&tis  -So 

Jaspfdea,  nora       -  -       3       o 

vemicbsus  Scop.  .  -10 

afplcnift>lia,  Hctrc  k  feuil.  d* Asplen,  p.  t.    2       0 
atronurptirea,  H^tre  pourpre,  p.  t  2  A  S       () 

OistiLnea  fbliis  arg^nteo^varieg&tiz       -       5       o 
cristftta,  F.  indsa,  p.  t  -30 

f(.>rrugfnca  Ait.^  P.  taxifblia  -       3       0 

l*endula  .  -       3       0 
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lAPlkca. 

.F&gus 

•yiT&tica  foL  Tailcsktii 
Fontaii^s£a 

r  bil|yredldei  SBlard.,  Foot  4  £  de  sU. 
f  mxinus 

calabri^odf,  nor.  sp. 

•tctfolinitoa  WiUd. 

fqfpterm  Mtek. 
encfelsior  sftrw,  fY.  Kktea 

orlspa  L.,  F.  atrorlraii 
f  jaspidea,  Frftnejaipe        __ 

f  ptodula,  Fr^ae  it  paniol       .Ik 

nllciRtlia,  F.  ex.  crbia,  F. 
fcuillM  de  ttul 

▼ariegitu 
ezp&nu 

^uglandifMia  Lain, 
MiDcea  Bote 

inlcrophflU  rotundlfblia 
nioDopb^lla,  F.  heteroDhtUa  VaJU 

mkrophflia 
nknn  FFUUL,  Frine  nain 
nbva  Anslbruni 

nigra,  jPhixiDua  pubtecena  Wittd. . 
O'rniu  floilliera 
oviita  Bote 

oxypbf Ua.  P.  oxjtkxftt,  WUtd., 
panuwaAwc 
polycfcrpa  WUId. 

auadranguliita  Mick, 
AckArdi  Bote 
tambuctfbUa  WilU.,  Fn.  exo61aior  div. 
tin^iMia 
Gaulth^ria 

proc^mbens 
SMdUouFvxth 

•GenUtA 
•fcngiica  JUm. 
G&noicana 

genn&nka  -  I 

finifbUa  Lin. 
lusit&nica  Un, 
oHU  WaUttieim 
tinccbria  sibfrica,  G.  de  Slberie 

fGinkpo 
tUkiba £., Sallibbxia odlantU:  AmK*    Sk\0 

fGleditachia 

•fmacrac&nthoa,  F6t.  4  gronei  ^Inei  -       1 

Tmonocp^rroa  tf^att.  -       S 

ftriac&nthos  L.,  Ftvltx  k  troU  pointca        1 

in^rmlB,  O.  Ue>ia,  Fer.  una  ^^nei  1 

Glycine 
flruttexns  L.,  Glydne  aKbriaseau  -       1 

siotaMt  BoL  Mag.  -  -       3 

Gordonux 
pob6scena  Herb,  gatf  p.  t.  -4 

f  Guilandina 

dioica  L.,  Gymnddaduf  canad.  Lam, 

Halisia 
dfptera 

tetrttpCerm  £..,  HalMe  k  quatre  ailei,  p.  t 
parviflbra  Mich. 

JJedertL 

^  fftiix,  foL  rariegiLtit,  p.  t 

hibtenlca,  at 

qulnqaefblU  L.,  ClliMUi,quioq.  7 
Vigne  Tieige  -  3 

•JS'ibtacus 
^•yriacut  X.,  Mauve  en  arbre 
Idem,  100  plaoU  d'un  an ;  100  Jabrlge 
I^nzen 

•  fibre  41bo  pidno 
«  fibre  rtibro  pldno 

•  fibre  viol&oeo 

•  fibre  ▼ioUtoeo  i^Sno 

JBipp6pbae 

argifentea  Pta^ 
;   canadtotia  Lin. 
rhamnfihles  L.,  Argonsier  rhaannoide 
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Hydr^bgea 

aiborteens  L.,  Hydrangea  en  aitac  •       0     80 

Idem,  18  replants ;  18  SeUlinge  -30 

JETyp^ricum 

^ndroMB^um  -  -       0     50 

calydnum  •  -       1      0 

hirdnum  X..  ICIL  Atide  -       0     50 

proUficum  lAi.  -       0     50 

18planUil8jahrigePfianaen  -       1     SO 

*Jasiiiinuiii 
•frtticans  L.,  Jaanin  4  £  de  cytise,  p.  t.       0     50 

•hlLmile^,i.d*ItaUe,p.  t.  .       0     SO 

ofllcinkle  *  .10 

rfex 
iiquifblium  L.f  Houx  oommun,  p  L  1 

ibliia  Ubo-macuUitu,  p.  t.  -       3 

argtotela  Tarieg^tb  -       3 

atkreo-macuiatia  -       3 

a6reo-Tarieg4tia  -       3 

/aurifblium  -  -       3 

balefcrica  De^(/(m< ,  p.  t  -       3 

echinkta,  /.  ^Aqulfbiium  fiirox,  p^  t  -       3 

argteteo-vanegita  -       3 

aftreo-rari^kCa  •       3 

pectinlita,  nor.  Tar.  ;-       6 

rec6rya  -  .5 

■errlLta,  L  dMta,  pL  t  -3 
•Ttkglans 

catb4rtica  Mick.,  N.  oendr.  -       1 

AaxlnifbUa  .  .3 

fiilgra  XiiM. ,  Noyer  noir  d*  AmMque  I 

Idem,  85  plants  d*un  an ;  85  ilihrige  Pfl.        3 

tflivaifbnnls,  Pacane  nut,  Hickory  >       3 

^yrif6rmis  >  -       8 

*juniperus 

•dadrica  .  -5 

Oxf  oedrus  Ltn.,  p.  t  -       3 
•phomroea  Lte.,  G^n^v.  de  Fbteicie.  p.t     3 

protbttaJlM;*.,  pi  t.  -       8 

recurv4ta  -  •       5 

SthloM.  foL  variegkUs,  pi  t  -       1 

suteica  MWer,  masc.  roAle,  p.  t  -       8 

foem.  femelle,  p.  t  -       8 

ta&rica,  nov.  tpe.,  at  .5 

tburifera,  G^n6T.  ft  I'encens.  p.  t  -3 

virginikna,  CddredcVirginie,p.  L  -       I 

Kilmui 


angustifbliaX.,  KalmU4fe.tooiteB,pkt    S 

foL  marginiLto.arg4nteis    >       5 

nltida  -  -       4 

riibra  -  ,  -       4 

glad ca  WUld.,  Kalmla  glauque,  pi  t      -       3 

Uttfbiia  Herb,  g.,  Kalmia  k  iaxgea  f.,  pit      8 

Idem,  85  Jeunea  pianU  de  8  ans  j  85  Junge  )  .^ 

8.Jahrige  Pfianxen  -  3 

*f  Kcslreuterta 

•-hMnicuHLU  L*Kt  Sapfnd.  chin.  L.,  p.t 
*Ln{irua 
BemMn  L.,  Faux  fienjoln,  (k  t 
*carolin4nid«  Purth,  p^  t 
Sdtte^at  L.,  Laurler  sasiaftas,  p.  t     • 

*Xddum 

•paMtttre  angustifblhim 

•  lattfblium  Iferft.    j 

Z.ig{i9truin 

▼ulgiire  fHkctu  41bo 
IH^ctu  vlride 

Liquid&mbar 

Styracf flua  L,,  Copabne  d'Am.,  p.  t.      - 
f  Liriod4ndron 

f  Tulipffera,  L..  Tulipier  de  Vitginie  de  ) 
64  9  pieds  de  hauteur:  von  6  bis  9>84  3 
Schuh  Hobe.  das  Stuck  3 

Le  m^me  £ieve  en  pot,  dont  la  remise^ 
est  certaine ;  der  namllche  im  Topfv 
eraogen  -  j 

f Tulipffera  integrifblia,  T.  k  feulL  en-  7      4 
tiires  -  3 

Lonicera 
Caphfblium  X.,  Cbdvre  feuille  des  Jard.      0 
chintosis  De  Cand.  •      3 
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multicatiM,  nor.  spe. 
paOTrffen  L.,  Bromtopftto  Wf^l 
nra  VenL  -  -  3 

rfibra  Lin. 
tatfcrica,  Murier  de  to  TarUrle 

Jfyriea 
oerifeim  L.,  Cirler  de  to  LouUtone,  pi  t 
Idem,  12  reptonti ;  ISTenetxtePflanxen 

biflbn  Punk  .  .  . 

•gnndidentite.  Large  Tupelo,  at.     - 
nylvitlca,  N.  monttoe  hortutofloruiii 
«TilI6ia 

Ondnia 
IhitkOw  Wttld. 


1 
6 

S 

-  S 

-  8 
-l&S 


S 
1 

1 
3 


8 
1 
1 
8 


50 
50 


50 
50 
50 
50 

50 

SO 

50 

60 

0 


LaPttee. 

Lonloera 

DierTlIlaL.,DlerTi1toJaune  -      0 

Itova  De  Candifile  -  "1 

giAta  L.,  Perlcl^eDum  Mlgicum  WUld.A  i 

Schb'ne  Looioere      -  -         -       i^ 

ibtoiea  -  -       1 

idgra  XM.*  -  -       0 

Pericl^inenuin  ^uerclfbUum  fbUii  rarieiAtla  0 

pyren^lca  fl.  rMwo  X.,  Chdr.  det  Pyrenees  0 

eempervtrens  IFiUtf.,  Cbdrref.  Uwuoun  rert 

4  fleon  rouges  I      -^  ^ 

coocfnea,  Ch.  toiU.  ▼ct  ^  fl.  1 1 

teariates      **  '  •'^ 

■jrmphoricirpo*  -Z^*>  Symphorlne  -      0 

tolirlca  fldce  rUiro  -  -       0 

zyloc&rpa  n6va  X.,  teuooo&rpa  -       1 

europaiSim  X.,  Ljchnnd'Europe         -      0     80 

anrantiUea,  BroosKmdtto  tincCbria  Ztui/A    3      0 

fMagti^lia 

acuminiLtaX.,  Bfag.iLfeuil.aiguei,pit.  146 
maxima,  p.  t  -       8 

AlexaMliliui  -  -     86 

anricutota  lOcA.,  Magnol.  auricula,  pit      16 
pyramidJLta,  p.  t  -     15 

oofd4to  Miek.,  Cucumber  Tree^  p.  t     •       4 
discolor  -  .  - 1 4  5 

gtotica,  Arbre  du  Castor,  p.  t  -  1  4  5 

macrophf  Ito  Ificsft.,  pi  t  -  -     36 

purpbrea  -  -       6 

akmlangediM  -  -  -       6 

TbompsonidM.  dot.,  p.  t  -  2  &  5 

I    trlp^tala  X.,  llagn.  Ombr^lla,  Herbi  7  o  j^  e 
.g..p.t.       -         -  -  -3 

Yft/^  Des  FoDtoines  -      6 

JaMarackUn,  -  .       0     50 

Menisp^rmum 
canadtose  X.,  Mtoispenne  du  Caa       -       0     50 

Jf(6spilu8 

axiltoris                       -  .          -       1     50 

,    jlmWdncMer  longlfbUa  -              -10 

eanad^iMts                 .  -                -       1       0 

Chamsemtepilus  Xk  -          •          -10 

ttmtiPoiret             .  -                 -10 

flabelHita  Bote          -  -             -       1       0 

gennknica  minor  -              -10 

graodiflbra  ilfCois           -  --10 

oIlTcflVrmis             -  -             -       1       0 

petitfcgyna  Spremgel  -          -          -10 

•Pynicftntha          .  -             -       1       0 

atipul^cea         -  •                   -       1     SO 

Mitch^a 
i^pens  IKtfM.  p.  t.  »  -.80 

f  Afdrus 
44lba  X. ,  Murier  blanc 
Idem,  100  replants  d'un  an  j  100  St  > 
liihr.  Pftonsen  -         •  3 

hUpteica,  85  plants,  85  SeUIinge 
coeblefcta,  ikf.p.  oocble^ta 
oonstantinopoutkna 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 


50 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 
50 

50 
0 

0 

50 

8 

0 


0     60 
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Periploca 
gr«*ca  X.,  Pirlploca  grdce        -  -       1     60 

Philad^lphus 

ooron^rius  X.,  Syiinn            •  -  0  80 

coron4r{ui  fl.  semi-pi6io        •  -  1  50 

gracilis  De  Cand.                    -  -  1  50 

iDodbrus  L.,  Syringe  sans  odeur  -  0  80 

ninus  var.,  Pb.  coronkrius,  Syria  nain  0  50 

pub^scens             •                   .  -  1  50 

Plnus 
ifbies  X^  Pfcea  rbbra  Dm  Roi,  L'Epicea     0 
Idem,  100 plants  refuqute  de  3  ans ;  das  7  le 

100  3-Jahrige  yerpflanste  .  3 

ilba,  Ait.,  Sspinette  argentte,  p.  t  -  1 
bahJLmea,  Baumier  de  Gilead,  p.  t  -  1  &  9 
Banksjdfia  Willd.,  P.  ruptetris  Mick,  pit  3 
canadensis.  Hemlock  Spruce,  p.t.  -243 
Cddrus  X.,  Cddredu  Liban,  Sederflcbte,  "l^^g 

Idem,  85  plants  repi^u^s  d'un  an ;  25  ~ 

verpflanste  einjabrige,  lu 
Ctmbra  Lin.,  p.  t  -       - 

ClanbFuiliaiM,  p.  t,  petit,  klein 
Deoddra^  A^bi»  Morimga,  petit,  klein 
ezc^lsa  nova  sp.,  petit,  klein 
Dougiksfi,  nova  sp.,  petit,  klein 
Fr4ser^,  pi  t 

•halep^nsis  JViUd.,  Pin  de  Jfousal.,  p. 
Inops  JficA.,  Jersey  pine,  p.  t. 
lanceottta,  TClis  Jaculifblia,  p.  t 
Larfcio,  Pin  toricio,  P.  de  Corse,  p.  t. 
X4rix  X.,  Mtitee.  Lerchenficbte,  p.  t 
marftima  WUld.,  tin  Bordeaux,  p.  t 
Id.,  85  replants  repiqute  de  3  ans ;  25 

dreWihiige  verpflanzte,  au 
mitis  Mich.,  p.  t  - 

•montaritosis,  P.  ad^nca  Bo$e,  petit,  ] 
MUgkus  W.,  P.  montitna,  Bei^flcbte, 
nigra  Aiton.,  p.  t. 
-».  lAi 


I 


10 

142 
4 
6 
6 
85 
3 
i 
1 

844 
1 
0 
1 


60 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

50 

50 

0 

0 

50 

0 


1 


p^ndula,  P.  X4rix  pindula  mUd.,  p.t 
Pfcea 

cindrea,  p.  t,  petit,  klein 
pumOio  WUU.,  KrummboU-Fiebte,  pit 
p6ngenf  Mich.,  p.  t 
reslnbsa,  p.  t 
rigida  wm.,  p.  t 
ser6tina  Mick,  pi  t.  •       • 

Strbbus,  Pin  du  Lord  Wdmouth,  p.t 
tatirica,  nov.  sp.,  petit,  klein. 
sylvtetrU  Pin  d'Uagenau,  P.  de  Riga,  p.  t 
TteMa,  Pin  d'encens,  p.  t 
Pius  to  collection  de  rins  et  Saplns,  de  i% 
25  esodces  ilevte  en  pots,  au  cndx  | 
desflreresBaumannt  li^neSammlung  L 
von  85  Sorten  in  T6pfe  enogenen  f 
Tannenarten  nach  der  Wahl  der  Oe-  j 
briider  Baumann  •  -  ** 

Plus  le  100  diirerens  pins  ^levte  en  pots, 
m^tongte  ;  M ehr  100  verscbiedene 
Topfen  enogenen  Tannenarten  un 
tereinander 
N.B.   Le  replcage  des  jeunes  aibres 
▼erds  est  de  la  plus  baute  importance, 
parc^ue  det  stdets  repiqute  paraissent, 
par  ce  procM^  obtenir  une  autre  nature 
formte  4  fiiciliter  la  reprise  oertaine;  elte 
est  assurie  4  tons,  sauf  les  accidents  Im- 
pr^vus  qui  seuls  pen  vent  causer  leur  perte, 
tandis  que  les  sujets  non  replqute  ne  reus- 
sissent  que  rarement,  lorsquils  ne  sont 
Ikvoriste  par  un  terns  extraordinaire 

Das  Verpflanien  der  jungen  NadelbStoer 
1st  fUr's  'wiederanwachsen  von  hocbster 
Wichtigkeit,  denn  die  versetxten  Pflanxen 
scheinen  dadurcb  in  eineandereNatur,sum 
Wiederanwachsen  geneigt,  verwandelt 
xu  werden ;  ihr  Qedeihen  wird  dadurcb 

Sisicbert  und  nur  nicbt  rerausgesebene 
ufalle  tbun  solches  hindern,  wahrend, 
bald  alto,  nicht  versettte  Nadelhblzer. 
pflanxen,  nur  bel  einer  ganx  besonders 
ffiinstigen  Witterung,  sefar  selten  wie. 
dcrum  anoebmea 
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Pl^era 
Rich4rdi 

PUltanus 
cuneiLU  WiOld, 
fmacroph^lU 
f  oecidentiUt  X., 


BAUMAKn'S   priced    CATA1X>GU£ 


L»  PlMe.    VtmBtntk. 


Fr.   Ct. 


Plataoed'oocidant 


1 
-      1 

.       8 

.       3 

1 


f  orientiiUs,  P.  d^Orieot 

fPopulus 
f4Iba  £.,  l'Ypi«au 
antotCL  P.  heteropbtUn  MidL 
baUamlrera  2#^ 
fcanadtoilf  Jtf»rA^  P.  du  Canada 
cftodicasfl  iltt^  var.  P6pulua  halwunitera 
canUnftnaU,  Pteulua  aiwuttUL  mud, 
gtm\»:WilUL,  Peiiplior  d'Atbeaa 
grandidantkta,  P.  ti^pida  ffiZU^  P.  kgr.  I 

dents  .  .  .  t 

huda6nlca  Mich.,  P.  fetulifblia,  Ameri.7 

can  black  Poplar  •  .        j 

4tl&licadilatJLU  WOld.,  Pwpller  dltalie  0 

fmanrl&ndka,  nova  tpetin 
ontarifinaia  .  . 

■uaT^olenB,  nor.  tpec 

Potentilla 

firutiobsa  L.t  FoCentille  axbriaMau 
Pnnos 

gl&bar  X.,  Prinoa  Uaw,  pi  t  -       - 

Primus 
acuminata  .... 

iiTiuin  fibre  pldooi  HerUier  it  (L  doobl. 
brlganttna  fiU.  .  . 

caroUniiina,  P.  de  Caroline,  p.  t 
dbracu*  11.  pl^no  -  -  . 

Chamccftracus  WiUd.,  Ceriiier  de  Si-  7 

b^rie  .  .  j 

CoeomiOaDeCmA.  -        .  . 

dom^itica  fbliU  yariegAUt 

f  fibre  pidno,  Prunler  it  fleun  doables 
graV»  ... 

Inc&na,  ifm^-gdalui  indkna 
*Lauroc6rasu8  L.,  Laurier  amandier,  p.  t 
•lusitlinica  L.,  Cerii.  Laur.  de  Portu.  I 

AfaAi&  L.,  Artne  die  St  Lucie 

nigra  fl.  plino,  Prunelle  ft  fieurs  doubles 

Psidus  bracte&ta  De  CandoOe 

riibra,  Meriiier  k  grappes  rooses 
Idem,  S5  jeunes  plantes :  25  Junge  Pfianaen 
pbmila  Mick,  -  . 

pygmna  WSUL  -  • 

reclinlLta  .  - 

ser6tina  WObL,  Prunler  tardif 
susqueh&na  De  OumL 

Ptelea 
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50 
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0 
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50 
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1 

50 

trifoUlia,  100de4  ani,  1004-iafaiige       . 

Pyrus 

Amddnckkr  W.,  BlSqillus  AmOAmMer 
Ehr.  .  .  - 

anguftifblia  WiUd.,  Jtfklus  senpcrrlreos 
Decamdf  ?atrovlrcna 

orbuUfblia  nigra,  M.  atb.  nigra 

JVia  Wmd.7SM»u  A^A,Cnt  S'tlM  . 
rotundifblia 
•uteica  .  .  . 

bacdtta  L,,  Pommier  baccifdre 

commiinls  fibre  pl&io,  Poirier  it  fi.  doubles 

oommtinis  fol.  varieg&Us 

coroniria,  Pommier  odorant 

edtilU  WUkL^Cntaitiu  edUU  LodOget 

dmignilbUa  Palku 

gr«Na  -  .      .       -  - 

n^brida  .  .  .  . 

intermedia  WOld.,  Pj.  htbrida  WcHtU. 

•japdnica  fl.  rtd>ro 
fibre  ftlbo 

Af&lus  fbliis  ▼ariqsftto.marginaitis,  P.  h 
f.  pan.  -  -  . 

melanoc&rpa  Wt'lld, 

Michattxl  nov.  spec. 
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^  UViket. 

Pyrus 

microc6rpa              >            -  .1 

m6ntis  Sin&i,  Poirier  du  mont  Sinai  .       1 

nepal^nais              .              -  .1 

niv&ljs  WUUL,  Poirier  Uanc  de  neiae  .  I 
odoiiita  .  ...  1 
Pollvdria  WilkL,  P.  boUvillerilLna  De  C      1 

prs^cbK          ...  .1 

prunifbUa,  nLtumenblattrfce  Bime  -  1 
salicifblia  FFiUdL,  Poirier  4&ulitesde8a»de  1 

salTifblia                .                .  .1 

spectftbilis  flbue  pldao             .  -       1 

torminftlis,  Cnt  torminiUia  Lim.  -       1 

Qu^Tcus 

.^gMap§Lm.             •          «  .       8 

austriaca  WiJld.             .              -  .       1 

Ballbta  Desfbnt,  Chtoe  d'Eipagne  .      3 

Banlsteri'  Mich.,  Bear's  Oak  -       1 

Idem,  25  plants,  25  Pflanaen          .  .       4 

Caslftnea  WUld.                    -  .8 

CferrisXAi.              .         .  .       o 

cin&eaJf^cA.              .              .  .•       ft 

ooccinea                 -             .  -       8 

conffarta,  Q.  coofertifbHa  H.eiB.  .  1 
discolor  WiUd.,  Plant  de  8  ana :  S-Shr.  1     , 


4 
4 
5 

10 

4 


1 
1 
8 
8 
1 
t 
3 
8 
1 


Pflansen 

femigfnea 

heterouh^Ua 

imbrickria  Mieh. 

lacinikta,  nov.  spec. 

macroc&rpa  Midi, 

paltistris  Mich.tQ}x(:T.  paludbsa.  Pine  Oak  1 

Ph6Uos3ficA.,WiUowOak  .        .8 

Piinui,  Chesnut-leaved  Oak 

Prmus  ditcolor  MUA,,  Swamp  whHe  Oak 
montlcoia  ... 

tomentbsa  Mieh.,  Q.  bteolor  WSid. 

nnnmidklis  -  -  .       . 

/fbbur  macrociirpum 
macroph^lium 
fbl.  vari^tis 

riibra  montlina  MicK^  Ch.  rouge  dee  taaolL 

tinctbria  Mieh,^    Quercitron.   Fartter.) 
£^che  .  .  .3 

Idem,  uneodlection  de  15  esptees  de^ 
Qu6rcus  (Ch^ne)  avec  noma,  au 
choix  des  Fr^res  BaumannT^Qne 
Sammlung  von  15  Sorten  Quercus, 
nach  der  Wahl  der  Gebnida:  Bau. 
mann  .  .  _       > 

Ah&mnus 

i^latfemus  -  .  . 

canadtosis  -  • 

infectbrius  IM. 
'  •latifbUus  Z'ifef^/.  ... 

/Rhododendron 
aaalebldes  ... 

fi.  ilbo  odorkto 
CatesbaeN  Lod.  .  - 

^caucasoldes,  nor.  spec,  p.  t. 
ChamsciDtus  Xin.,  petit,  Uein 
daiiricum  fVi/ld.f  p.  t,  .  • 

ferruglneum  rbseum 
hirsiitum  De  Cand.,  p.  t 
h;fbridum  rbseum  .         . 

magno1«<i;^'tmt,  p.  t  - 

mfrximum  ... 

Idem,  25  replants  de  2  ans ;  25 :2.tahr.  > 

Pflansen  -  -       r.        j 

Idem,  25  plants  de  3  ant;  85  3.jahr.> 

Pflanzen  .  .  -  j 

fibre  rbseo  carmorfno,  p;  t. 
m&ximum,  fibre  &Ibo 
*neriifblium,  nov. 

p6nticum  ...  .  j 

Idem,  la  douzaine  replants  de  3  ans;7 

das  duUend  3  Jahriger  Pflanaen       .  ^ 
Idem,  Ic  100  replants  de 3  ans;  lOOSjab 

rige  Pflanzen 
Le  1000  replants  de  3  ans:  das  lOOn 

S-jahrige  Pflanzen  *  ^^ 

p6nticum  coron&tum 
•  fibre  pl^no,  p.  t. 

fibre  purpiLreo 
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iZhodod^ndron 
*p6Dticu]n  latifbUum,  p.  t.  -  ^      ^     ^ 

miniiltuxD,  p.  t.  -  .       2     oO 

•pulverul^ntum,  X.  naaculktum  ang.  p.t  3  0 
*|Maiictktuin,  Rbod.  poQctu^.  Pk  t.  .30 
HtAfknAraifbattm,  dot.,  p.  t  .      IS       0 

M.  B.  Let  iUiodod&idron  en  1)outoM 
oouteot  un  quart  de  plus.  Die  Rho. 
dodtodron  mit  Kooapen  lUMtenein 
Quart  mehr. 
Idan,  une  coUection  de!  15  eipdcet  de^ 
Shododbidiaa  avec  nomi,  au  cholx  | 
dci  firdres   Baumann;  Ebie   Samm.l   «g       q 
lung  von  15  Sorten    /thododtodron  f 
mlt   Namoi,   nach   dcr    Wahl    derj 
QcbrOder  Baumann,  su       -       -       ^ 

JHiodora 
canadfnris  L.,  R.  du  Canada,  p.  t        -SO 

JQi{tB 

cop&IUna  2^,  Sumac  ail6  .  .10 

Idem,  IS  replants  de  2  ans ;  IS  2.Jiihr.  Ffl.  4  0 
CttHnus  L..  Sumac  ftutet         .  -10 

Idem,  25  plants,  26  Pflansen  .60 

«legans  WOU.  -  -       1       0 

Tox.icodtodron  L.,  Sumac  vtotoeux  .  1  50 
typbina  L.,  Sumac  de  Vixglnie  .       0     50 

▼«miz  .  -  .10 

Idem,  26  replants  de  S  ans ;  25  2-jShr. 
Fflanaen  .         * 

Mibes 

too.sangufneum 


} 


nbTum,     Chrysobd-  )    ^ 


s 


tryum  Intermedium  Spaek 
aAreum  firikctu^obuKMo  Herb,  gem, 
Mllbrum  .  •  '        - 

coccfneum  nbyum,  R.  purpt&reum 
diacftnthum,  R.  Diac&ntha  9Vmd. 
fldridum  fVUld.,  Grou.  de  Pennsylvanie 
nigrum  ▼arlMiitum,  Gross,  noir  panach6 
pauniitum  fractu-obl6ngo  De^f.,  Cbry-l 

s^tryum  revoliitum  Spack       .       S 
ilgens  Roemer 

aax&tile  PalL       ... 
^ecibsuoCpovum 
trifli>rum  Pun*  -  - 

fLMnia 
jUtagdma  ... 

famorpbsefblia 
Cofagaaa  L,,  Robinier  de  Sberie 

grandiflbra 
Ck&ndagu  Willd.,  Robu  de  U  Cblne 
MftbU,  R.  Tiscbsa  b^brida 
rerox,  R.  spinbsa 
ftut^soens  Lin. 

fGunduIn/,  R.  stricta,  R.  monstibsa 
Halodtodron,  R.  sating 
bispida  Z.,  Acacia  rose 

arbbrea 
flnfermls,  R.  umbracuUfera  I>e  Can., 
Acacia  sans  Opines,  Acacia- boule, 
Kugd-Acacien 
Idem,  100  beaux  haut.yenu;  das  100 


lem,  100  beaux  hauUvenu;  das  100 1 
scbone  bochstammige  Kugel.Aca-  > 
cien  .  .  .  3 


0 
1 

4 
0 
0 
0 


1 
1 

3 
0 


1 
1 
0 
0 
1 
Ul 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

142 


100 


\k\ 


macropb^na,  no?,  spec.  1 

tmicr^ita^Ua  -  *  -       1 

•procftra  .  •  .1 

pTgmsB^aZia.  .  .  -       1 

f rseiida.JciLcia  ^,  Robinierau»cij 

Fauxac.  -  -  .       , 

Idem,  100  replants  d'un  an  j  das  100' 

Jahr.  Pflansen       .  -        - 

Idem,  100  repbintsdeSansj  das  100 

8-Jiuir.  Pflanien        -  .  _ 

Idem,   1000  pfauits  d'un  an ;  das  1000  > 

j«br.  Pflansen  .  -  3 

foispa,  nov.  Tar.,  kiausblatterige  Ac-i 

cacie  ...  j 

f In^rmis.  K  spectAbilis  -  -lk\ 

fp^nduU  ...  .2 

faflfiAor^fblia,  noT.  spec        .  .1 

spinbsa  ...  -       2 

tortubsa,  nora,  R.  tortueux  -       .       1 
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50 
0 
0 
60 
50 
60 


0 

0 

0 

60 


0 

0 

60 

60 

0 

50 

0 

0 

60 

60 

0 

60 


50 
0 
0 

50 

60 


0 
0 


1      50 

50 
0 

60 
0 

50 


Robinia 

riscbsa  WUld.,  Acacia gluant  . Ik  1 

alba       ...  .4 

jh  hdrrida  ...       4 

Surcboix  des  plus  bdles  roses  d*une 
collection,  de  plus  d*un  millier  d*et- 
p^ces,  cittes  en  grande  partie  au 
Routum  GaUieum  par  N.  Des. 
portes.  Auswafal  dcr  schSnsten  Sor- 
ten Rosen  aus  dner  Sammlung  yon 
mebr.als  1000  Sorten,  grosstentheUs 
im  Rosetum  GalUcum  von  N.  Des- 
portes  angefUbrt,  ala :— i 

iZosa 
Ayrsbire,  fibre  plfno,  camte,   trial       a 

odorante  -  S 

alba  Belle  Adelaide,  cramoisle  dalr   .       S 

Belle  Georgienne,  rose  came  *       2 

bouquet  blanc  .  .       •       3 

Dulcin^  double,  blanche  •      2 

FUicie  -  .  -       2 

t  Florine  .  .  -  3  i  4 

Jongleur  -        .  -  .3 

Josephine,  blanche  -  -       1 

Josephine  Beaubamoif  -        -       1 

Hosoova  .  .  .        .       3 

pompon  cam6  ...       I 

remarauable  -  -  .       3 

royide  blanche,  cbangeant-violet  •       2 

tombeau  de  Girardin,  rose  .       3 

ahina,  var.  Rosa  de  la  Floride  .       2 

bfoolor,  R.  ^unibea,  R.   cap.,  R.  red. )    a 

yellow  -  -  -  ' 

U&nda  semipldna.  Rose  de  la  Bale  de 

Hudson  .  -       _ 

burglindica  L.,  itbsa  PompbiUa  Rosslg.  '     0 

centifblia  L.,  R.  k  100  pMalcs,  £  p.       -       0 

Agate,  la  petite,  Klelne  Agat-Roae  1 

bipinn4ta   Dupiontt   R.   crUpa,|    a 

R.  i  f.  de  C^         .        ^T  J    * 

bull&ta  fctba.  blanche  -       3 

bull&ta,  R.  a  feuiiles  de  cboux        2 

crist&ta.  rose  pourpre,  magniflque  4 

flbra  megpa  plena  .  -       2 

foliacte.  Belle  rone  deSaxe,  camte  1 

lActea  multiplex,  Ros.  unique^  >    q 

blanche  .  -  i 

ndnor,  R.  c.  minor  pne^cox  hoU  7    1 

Mtndica  .  -  j    ^ 

raerdfblia,  R.  cren&ta,  cam^e        1 

unica  c&rnea.  Rose  fautsc  unique    1 

f  unique  paoacbte,  fond  blanc  )    9  a  is 

rayfc,  pourpre  carmine        J 

ttnguicuUUa,  R.  (Eillet,  rose  }         . 

tendre,  Nelken-Rose         3  *■ 

Victor  Hugo       .  .3 

FUmorin,  R.    centi£ 

transparente 

*fchin6nsis  fibre  pldno^^  rose  canning   -143 

3 
2 
3 
4 
3 
8 
3 
3 
2 
1 
3 
3 
3 
3 

4 

2 
3 

3 

2 
3 
2 
3 
2 


car.    R.>    I 
rroin6   .143 


Augustin  Lelieur,  rose  yif 

Bella  donna,  blanc  can6 

Belle  Isidore,  rose 
f  Belle  Menard,  pourpr^e    -  2  it 
t  Bourbon  Augustbi  -  24 

Bisarre  de  la  Chine 

Boutelaud,  camte 

Carina,  canning  yi£ 

Catherine  II.,  rose 

•centitbUa 

Darius 

Due  de  York 

Etna 

Franfob  L,  oerisodair 

Oloire  de  Chicrin,  pourpre) 
yeoutft  .  .3 

ffr&cilia  .  •  . 

Hortensc,  rose 

Isle  de  Bourbon,  rose  pour-  7 

{>re  brillant  -  3 

e  de  Bourbon  pdle 
Lafayette 

Marie-Th^r^,  rose  fonc6  . 
Neumiintf ,  rose  pourpr6  • 
Palermo,  pourpre  -       » 

Rose  de  Lage,  pouxpr^  velout4  2 
triompbe  de  Gaut  .  .4 


50 
0 
0 


0 

60 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

30 
0 
0 

60 
0 
0 
0 

60 


1     60 


60 

60 

0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
60 

60 
60 

50 
50 


50 

0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
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Rom 

•Thia,  K.  Th4  -       3 

boc&ge  J«uD&tre            •  .4 

Catherine  II.             •  -       S 

Dame  blanche,  jaunitre  -       8 

f  Faquir,  cramotaie  pourpra  -  8  &  4 

Flore          .                   .  ,       4 

ciAcUis,  voie  {NNirprfe  .3 

Bort^nte                   .  -       3 

Icontlna                  -  -       3 

mdcina              .  .       3 

Kaillaid  -3 

miribtlb,  rmbt  4 

Mirilba  .3 

HMD  heritage             -  -       3 

Moreau,  roie  pourpri  •       4 

FalaTiclni,  rote            -  -       3 

Heine  Oolgonde           .  -       8 

Roid'Yvdot          -          .  .       s 
•trombio,  bdle  Jotcpb.  de  lA^gt,  cam.  3 

triomphani          -           •  -       2 
Triompbe  de  BoUwUler,  blancbe,  >  «  ^  ^ 

conir  changeant  carate    •  j  «  •  * 

Zetbulb^,  row           -  -       3 

*  luimft  cramoiale  flmc6            -  S 

,  Bctien  remomtamtt. 

daBHMO&iaa  Adelaide  am,  pourpre  cann.  S 

Agate  CapToBDont                -  S 

Arnold,  Sophie                   .  3 

belffia,  grande  ieur  p&le     -  8 

belle  Auguate,  canAe  .  8 
belle  Eliae             .             -8 

belle  Italienne,  roae  -  4 
belle  deSegur          -          -3 

bdle  de  Vergnier                -  3 

Billiard,  rouge                     .  3 

blanche  h  feuUlei  maibrte..  3 

Bonaparte,  cerise  -  '.  3 
buUiita,  dea  quatre  laiioni,  roie  3 

Cartier,  rote  cami             .  8 

Clftmence  d'Icaure ;  rarmtnftc  3 

Corritard,  rote  pourpr*       -  8 

Couronn^  peipetueue        .  3 

Dteite  Flore,  blandie        .  t 

Etquennet.  foncte               -  3 

Febrrier  (Hadaoie)             .  3 

Flore  perp^tuelle  .  3 
Foy  (Comte  de),  grande  fleur  rote  3 

Gto^ral  Bertrand,  rote  cam6  8 

Oloire  det  Agatet                -  8 

Gloire  det  perp^tuellet       -  3 

Gralne  d'or,  pile                 -  8 

Grand  Celt,  carmin  pourpri  3 
Grand  Maman          .          .3 

Grand  Fap*,  rote  inoleC      .  8 

'  Henriette  Boulf^gne            .  3 

Jeanne  d*  Albert,  roae  lbno6  8 

Importante.  rote  carnA        -  8 

Jotephtne  Antoinette          -  3 

La  mienne,  carminft^  peip^  >  » 

tueUe          -     ^^*^^  8 

Lamarque,  pourpre  veloatift  8 
Latone,  rote  -  -       8 

Launaj  (de)  -  -       3 

Itciila  plena  -  .       1 

Madame  de  Stael  .       3 

Madamede  Trettan,  rote  tendze  3 
Marguerite  de  Valoit,  pouzprte  3 
Marie  DenU  .  '      S 

menttru&Ut  fibre  &lbo  -  t 
Miroir(le)  .  .       3 

Modeme(la)  .  .3 

monttnieute.  grande  fleur  rote  .3 
Moytet,  cramoiaie  Tiolet  -  8 
Noel,  rote  .  .3 

nourelle  Justine  .       3 

Palmjre,  rote  tendre  .  8  k  3 

parUienne,  grande  fleur  rote  8 
perp^tuelle  CuTier  .      4 

tperp*tuelle  Philippe  I.,  1.^^ 
carm!n6  riolet        -  j  4  *  6 

perpAtuelle  du  Trianoo       -      3 

t  Philippe  I.  .  .4 

Pierre  Comeille,  cerltepouipre  8 
Polotte  -  13 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
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0 
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0 
0 
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0 
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0 
0 
0 
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0 
0 
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0 
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0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
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0 
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0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
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damaao^na,  pompon  det  4  taitoDt,  rote  camft  8 
Prince  de  Funtenberg  -      8 

ProTin  iciatant,  pourpre  Tiolet  8 
Pulperie  -  .  .      8 

Heine  det  perpfttudlet  •       3 

t  Rote  du  Roi,  carminte         -8lt4 
Stotiin  -  .3 

Thecal  -  -  -       3 

Tbeopfaanle,rotecam6  -  3 
Tendrette  admirable,  camte  8 
Triompbe  de  Rouen,  roae  cam^  8 


} 


Unique     admirable, 
fleur  roae 

Valentine,  rote  camk 

Vaubeard 

Vibert 

Warwick 

York  et  Laneaatre,  rote 
gUIica,  Antiope,  fonote 

atropurpbrea,  Bisazre  tziomphant 
belle  Hermine  double 
bcUe  mignonnc^  rate  pouipr6 
belle  deSton 

Berenice,  rose  poinpie  violet 
Catimir  Perrier,  canning  Tlolct  - 
Comte  Camaldoli,  f.  a  pourpre  camft  8 
de  la  Borde,  carminee  -       8 

Elude,  cramoiaie  dair  -      8 

Etubie,  camte  .  -       8 

Ferox  .  .  -      8 

ftux  Wellington,  canning  puxxsrfc      3 

8 


8 
3 
3 

3 

o 

3 
1 
8 

8 
8 

8 
3 


GUcte  (U)  cam^ 

grande  renoncute,  pourpre  fonofe 

Henri  (jeune),  cramoiaie  dalr 

Infante 

Jenner,  CMtoke 

Jeanne  Sejrmour 

Josephine   d'HobensoUeni, 

canning 
la  dominante 

la  plus  foncfe  det  pouipret 
Ltonidas,  rose  pAle 
Louis  XVII L,  cramoiaie  pAle 
Miaulis,  cramoisie  Tiolet 
tgoU 


] 


8 
8 

3 
1 
3 

8 

3 
1 
8 
8 
8 
8 
3 
3 
8 
8 
8 
3 
1 
8 
3 

8 

8 
8 
3 
3 
8 
3 


Montgolfler,  rote  pourpre 

nigrdrum,  foncte 

Pacha  d*^jpte,pourprfc  Tiolet    . 

petit  Roi  de  Rome 

pourpre  strift  ... 

Prince  de  Gallet,  rose  carmlnft    . 

PyroUc,  carminoB 

ranunculSldet,  pourpre  Tiolet  fooefi 

Reine  de  Masultpataim 

RoideF^anfaLs 

Roi  tr^a-sombre^  pourpre  Tiolet) 

Telout€  -  .J 

Stfephanie  (grande  ducheaae] 
tendre  chifloaote 
tfeo^breuae,  foncAe 
tigrfdia 

tiicolor.  pourpre  Uanc  et  Jaune  - 
Teraicolor.  double 
f  Tersf ccdor  trds  plelne^  pourprcl  «  ^  ^ 

ray*  de  rouge  et  blanc  -  J  *  ■  * 

TioIcttedelaBelgique,  oeriaeTioleft  3 
Wjrratah,  cuamolale  Tiolet  .       8 

h^ttrida,  Adelmone        •  -  .       3 

adhire,  cam4e  -  .8 

A  Iphonse  Mallle,  pourpre  ceriae  -       3 
f  Ancelin,  cerise  oendr*  .844 

Astrolabe  .  •  -       3 

Athalin,  Gram<daie  pourpre         -       8 
Barbet  .3 

Baumanndwa,  cimte  .       .       8 

belle  Arsine  .  .  -      3 

belle  Christine,  rose  pdle  .      8 

belle  Judide,  cam*  panach*         .      8 
belle  de  Segue  -  .3 

Bequet  .  .8 

Bertholdl  -  .  .3 

Biss  .  .  .3 

bonne  0*n*Ti6Te  -  .3 

bonne  Louise  .  -  .3 

Brennus  -  .  .3 

Camusct,  grande  fltar  nee  8 

caodeur  .  •  •      3 
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0 
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Iifbrida,f  Oin,foncte       -  -        -344 

Cbiirlet-Auguitte  •  -       8 

f  Chutelux  -  .  -8iL4 

t  ChateUiii  -  -  -844 

Cberon  -  -  -       3 

CelesUal  -  -  -       3 

Claire  Duchateau  -  -       3 

Claude  de  CreMac,  roae  -       3 

t  Comte  TftTernes,  roie  -823 

Colbert  -  -  .       3 

t  Coutard,  cam§e  -  -  8  i  3 

Demaiaeile  anglaite,  carnte        -       3 

du  Koi,  carmin  pourpre 

Dupuytrin  (Madame) 

Duroc,cam£e 

Duvier 

Fabre  (belle)  camie 

Favier,  rote  vire 

Favorite  det  Dieux,  roie 

fleur  blanche  (i) 

Fleurite,  rose  pourpre 

Feodora,  blancbe 

Foulard,  rose 

Floride  (de  la),  camfie 
t  Gamier  Paget 

Oeorge  III. 

Oloire  de  Hard^,  perpitueUe  cerite 

Oloire  det  hybndet 

Henneguin,  rote 

Horaces,  pourprte 

Jacques,  pourpre  f0DC6 

Julie  delange  -  -       - 

Kenabieck 
t  Lat  Cases 

Lastenie,  rote  lilat 

Lattrea 

Lisbeth 

MablT,  veIoui6poarpr6 

MaflU 

Marchdse 

Marie  Tudor 

tMaubach,  tIoL  Tel.,  fonci  cfaan 
ffeant  .  -  _ 

Bfonsieur  Capan  -  .8 

f  Nora  -  -  -  .  3  il  4 

Duage  det  temp&tct,  foncte  4 

t  Pallagie,  pourpre  -  -  8  il  4 

Paulme,camw  -  -       8 

t  Pinks  -  -  -3i4 

ponctute  (la)  .  -       3 

Heine  det  quatre  laitont  •       3 

f  Riego  .  -  .3i4 

Roi  det  hjbrides,  rote  cam€e      -       3 

rose  de  rue  -  -  -       3 

St.  BarthOemi,  rose  fouettfte       -      3 

Srdooie  -  -  .8 

Toilette  det  Rotet  -  .3 

tricolor  .  •  -       3 

Triomphe  de  Laflky,  rose  -       3 

Triomphe  de  Rheims  .       .       3 

Velour  Episcopal  -  -       3 

Terslcdor  pldna,  panacbte  -       3 

Victor  Hugo  -  -  -       3 

Idclda pldna,  R  rulsantedouble       ,     •      1 

3 


I 


8 
3 
3 
3 
3 
8 
3 
8 
8 
3 
6 
8 

3k4 
4 
3 
8 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

3i4 
8 
3 
3 
3 
4 
4 
3 

445 


3 
8 

844 


Kktea  fldre  slmpllci  FK,  B.  BgUmiMa  - 

microph^lla  plena,  rose 

•motcbiu  fl.  pidno  Rot,  R  de  Damaa,  i 

moscade,  lilas  double  -  -     J 

multifldra,  Laure  Davoutt 

muscdta  fl.  41bo  pidna,  R  mousseuse  bL 

fl.  ilbo  varieg.  R  m.  k  nou¥.  va. ) 

ri*t*       ...        5 

4  tr&  graode  fleur,  camea  semipl 

'coccinea  -  .         - 

f  Blush  most  rote,  mouss  euse  ) 

Nankin  -  -         J 

*     ferogineuse,  rose  ftmcte  -      4 

feuiUes  panachto  (4),  carnte     -       3 

feuilles  de  sauge  (4),  carnte       -       3 

Fltehe  (de  la)  R,  m,  anerooneflbra    3 

fl6re  r6teo  pleno,  GefUllte  Moosrote  8 

*  flbre  rdteo  pldno,  varie. 

*  fldre    rdseo-^implici,     einfliche) 

Moosrose  -  J 

m&lia  -  • 

*  minor,  R  mousseuse  pompon,) 

r.  fonc6  -  '  5 
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0 
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wmdbea,  proIlilSre,  rote  carmin4  -30 

remontante^  muscdsa  menttru-'^ 

41is,  m.iperp6tuelle,  Monet- V    3      0 

moosrose  .  .  3 

semi-double  d'Anglelerre  -30 

▼arieg4ta  pidna,  moua  panachte      3       0 

f  fo§.partont  Rote  carmine         -  4  4  5       0 

nepalinsit  fl.  rbseo  -  -SO 

•Noisettidna  Bon  Jard.,  Beil»-Noitette  8       0 

Aim6  Vibert,  blanche  -80 

Blandine,  blanche  -SO 

Blygnet,  carn4e  -80 

Bobelina,  pourinre  fonc6        -80 

Borlotte,  pourpre  foneb        .30 

f  Bouquinviile,  rote  Tiolet        -  8  4  4       0 

Catet,  carmin  violet  -       1       0 

Changnagana,  cam4e  .80 

Chantal,rote  -  -30 

Chevrance  (blancbe)  .80 

Catherine  IL  .  .30 

Comtesse  de  Fr^nel,  camte        8       0 

ComtesseH61toe  Feetetictde)    «       n 

Tolna  -  -  j    »       « 

Dem,  camte  -  -       3       0 

Despr^rose  tendre  jaun4tre     10       0 

DucdeBroglie  -  -30 

Duflrenoy,  blanc  cam6  -       3       0 

Foulard,  rose  -30 

grandes  fleurs  pourpres         -       3       0 

Kaefnig,  carmin^  vif.  -       8       0 

Ue  de  Bourbon,  rose  -       2       0 

Isaure,  Jaun4tre  -30 

jaune,  raul4bUis  -       3       0 

Lady  Byron,  carmin^e  -      3       0 

Laflky  .  -       3       0 

Lamarque  -  -       3       0 

Langevine,  rose  ^80 

7  I>e,  rote  tendre  -        -  3  4  4       0 

'  Ltopoldine  d'OrMani,   blanc  >    «       q 

cam4  -  -  -  3    **       " 

Mademoitelle  Kennedi         -       3       0 

Migestueuse,  carmin4e         -       3       0 

Mehin  -  -  -       1       0 

M41anie  de  MontJoie,',  Mane  7    »      en 

jaun4tre  -  -       j    »     w 

Mordant        -  -  .80 

Muscate  toiijoiin  fleurie,  cam4e  3       tf 

Nyroj>fae  (la)  p4Ie       .  -       8       0 

Parmi,  vi(4et  clair  -       3       0 

Printems,  blanche  .30 

Roxelane,  rose  violet  .80 

rObra,  rose  violet  .So 

SmlthA',  jaune         -  -40 

Thargilie,  pourpre  violet      -       3       o 

Triomphe  aes  Noisettes,  earai     3      o 

pimplnelli(51ia4lbastri4taid6na  -30 

41bida  -       8       0 

Am4Ue  Streekeiten    -      -       3       0 
belle  incoonue       •  -       3       0 

c4mea,  f.  p.,  cam4e  -       8       0 

Emma  Klein  -  -       3       0 

Estelle  semi.4louble,  blfSre        3       0 
Henriette  Ksechlln,  carn4e, )    «       a 
pleine  -  -      'J    «       0 

Hybride  gradeuse  -30 

inconnue,  cam4e  -30 

Uctea  semipl^na  stri4U     -SO 
Madame  Jourdin  -80 

mignature  -  -30 

Pimpemelle  rose  -30 

Smrpre  ve1out4,  •emi^donble  3  0 
einedespimperneIles,rotel  ^  n 
carn4  -  -       j    *       ** 

rlgaftotit,  tulphhrea  semipltoa  4  0 
Sucborsewska  (Comtetse  de)  3  0 
sulphturea  pidna,  ndra  -  5  0 
Triphosa.  globiueuae  oosur)  ^  ^ 
carne  -  -       J    *»       ** 

ZeiUne,  camte  -       8       0 

Zonale  purptirea  pflUda    .30 
pcoviuei411s,  Tab^e  -  -30 

Admirable  brod4e  de  rouge       8       0 
aimaUe  Eltonore,  cramoU)     «       ^ 
we  violet        -  .        j     3       0 

Arch^v6que  de  Mallnes    .40 
Aricie,  pourpre  violet         -So 
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t 
f 


s 

3 
3 

^/ 

Ski 

S 

3k4 


▼£loat6l 


UPltet. 

pcofindiklli,  Bubandgre 

beau  cannin,  rote  toack 

beautnk  surjiraiante 

belle  Africainc^  pouipre  noir  1 

Tdouife 
belle  An^ne 
belle  Vergnier 
belle  victoire,  canninte 
t  Beniowikl 
Biahope,  T^^ue^ 

fooc^ 
boule  de  neige,  blanche 
bouquet  channant,  rote 
cannin    amoureux, 

changeant 
Calypio,  ro«e,  carnft 
C^lettine,  carate 
Charlea  Nodier 
Clelie  ... 

Comtetie 

Conatance,  Gradeuie  de  S. ) 
Clerc  .  .        5 

t  Cora,  oerise 
CouTtin,  camte 
Dadigoc 

Danal  i  grandes  fleun 
Delaix 
t  De  Launay 
Due  de  Choiwul»  rose 
DucheiM  d'Angoul6me,  dout.  S 
DucheMe  de  Herri,  camte.  9 
Due  de  Montebello,  cani^  roae  2 


i 


2 
S 


3 
S 
3 

4 
3 


3^4 
.  S 
.  3 
-  3 
3 
•  344 
.       8 


3 
2 
2 
2 


Dupuiterie 

Emooa,  carminte 

Fanny  Biaa,  roM  cani6 

Otoferal  Fbr 

O^n^ral  Tbian,  pourp.  ve.  7 

fbne^  loutft  .  j 

Globe,  blanche 
grande  menrdlleuae^  roae? 

canning       '  **         j 

mode  mooarcbte,  cam6e> 
Ouerin,  cramolfie  violet  > 
Hybride  de   Luxembourg,  7 

vioL  rouge       -  »     y 

Joyeuse,  pourpre  fonc6 
Ladoiaka    marln,    pourpre  7 

▼elout^        -  -3 

Lady  Morgan,  roiepouipre 
Lee,  camee 
■f  Marcheay 
Marie.Loulae 
Mariut 
Maaoniecti 
mexicaine,  pourpre  vftloutA  ) 

penad)^  -        -       J 

miroire  des  Dames,  blaoc  roM 
Murinoir  (Comte) 
Ninon  de  rEndoa,  roie  pourpre  2 
Nialda  .  .       2 

Omement  de  carafe,  roae  -       2 
Orpbtae  -  .3 

?!tite  Sopfai^  camte         .       2 
onceau  capiomont  .344 

pourpre  panache,  pourpre  ) 
violet         .  .  3 

Prevost  ( Adde)  .       3 

Prince  Leopold  deSaxe.Cobourg2 

2 
3 
S 
3 
3 
2 
2 
3 
2 
3 

3 

3 

2 
3 


3 

2 

2 
1 

4 

3 

3 

2 
3 

344 
3 
3 
3 


3 

3 


2 


Prince  de  Salme,  roae  cam6 
Prinoeiae  Amftlie 
ProuTille  Carminte 
Pulcherie  de  Miellea 
Regioa  laabella,  rote  pourpie 
Reine  de  Bavioe,  roae  violet 
Reine  de  Saxe;  roae  pourpre 
Renoncula  ponctute 
rien  ne  me  turpaase,  pourpre 
R(rid'Angleterre,  cam6e  - 
Iu>i  de  Rome,  de  HoUande, ) 

r.  pourp.       .  .3 

Roi  dea  roa«,  roae 
Roi  de  Wiirtemberg,  craF>) 

moisie  claire       .       •     3 
Salomon,  roae 
SMentrice  (la) 
Siro,  pourpre 
Triomphe  de  Brealau 


3 
3 

2 


0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
50 

0 

0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 


lAPiaea.  DmHIocL  ft.  Ol 
Rosa, 

proTindilia,  Vurginie,  roae  camft  S 

Vandaaa  obacurit^  pour-|  3 

pre  vdout^       -       -       3 

Tolupte             -               >  S 

niUgindaa,  B^rfenice^  flbre  plteo»  roie  >  3 

cam^  .  .3 

I'Enfant  de  J^aua,  roae  cance  S 

Heaaolae,  pourpre  double  -  8 

Poniatowski,  camte         -  3 

Voltaire             -              •  * 

Bcmpcivirena,  Adelaide  d'Oxttani  3 

Due  de  Broglie              -  S 

Eugtoe  d'Orlftana          -  3 

Fanelli,  Uancbe            -  3 

ffeUcitepecp^n^             -  4 


pleno  WeUL,  t  p..  Mane  pur.) 


«>urpre;;;;^c»iC 

PrinccMe  Loulae,  blanche 
Prineeaae  Bfaiie,  pourpre 
velout6 
aulpbHreft  fldre   pldao,  R.  4  8.  jasnca 
doutd. 

pirra.  Rosier  pompon  Jaune- 
verditre  double   • 
tttrttn4ta  li&cida  pl^na 
villdaa,  Paich^  cam^e 
Lbda 
Une  collection  de  100  eap^cei  de  roalcn^i 
baaaea  tigea.  aaaortie  avec  noma  an 
choix  dea  frereaBaumann;  EineSamm- 
lung  von  100  Sorten  niederatammigcn 
Roaen  mit  Namen,  nach  der  Wahl  dcr 


0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


8  0 
S  0 
4     0 


3 
S 
8 


Gebriider  Baumann^'au 
choix 


deaamateora; 
dcr  Wahl  der  Lid>. 


I 


Lea  S5  capdoea  au 
25  9orten  nach 
haber  su 
Idem,  100  eapteea  au  choix'dea  amateur^  ) 
100  Sorten  nach  der  Wahl  der  lieb-  > 
haber  -  .  3 

Idem,  la  collection  de  18  roaiertlbautei^ 
tigee,  en  18  eepdcea  aaaortiea,  arecl 
noma ;  Die  Sammlung  von  18  hoeh-  > 
atammigen  Roaen,  in  18  Sorten  mit\ 
Namen,  lu  -  .  -       ^ 

Lea  eap^cei  marqu^ea  f.  p.  aeront  ft)ur- 
nica  4  franc  pied,  et  leaautres  aont 
6cuaaonn6ea  aur  ^lantien. 
Die  mit  £  p.  besdchneten  Sorten,  k6n. 
nen  achC  aua  det  Wurxel,  die  Ubrigen 
aber  nur  oculirt  abgegeben  werden. 
Riibua 
flrutiobtua  bicini4tua,  Ronoe  lacini^ 
flbre  ilbopldno 
flbre  rbaeo  fktDO 
hfapidua 

inermia  De  Cand. 

odor4tua  L.,  Framboiaier  da  Canada    . 
apeetibilif ,  nov.  apec. 
S^aliz 
AgULie 
argtetea 
<fbabyl6nica  L.»  Saule  pleureur,  BabyL 

Weide 
Idem,  25  Jeunea  plantea ;  25  juoge  Pfl.  • 
babvMnica  annuliria,  Saule  de  Ste.  H^ldne 
Mcolor  Bourgs.^  Saule  4  deux  couleura 
caroIini4na  Miek. 
cindrea  fUiia  varieg4tia 
</aphnoldea,  5.  cin&ea  WiUd, 
boloaerlcea 
Lambertidjia  Smith 
iaurifblia 
roamarinifMia 
trif  tla  Ait. 
iS'ainbucus 
angustifblia 
canadtoaia  De  Cand. 
Iacini4ta  var.,  S.  nigra,  Sur.  noir  ladoi^ 
monatrbaa 

nigra  (bUia  varicg4tia 
fttictu  vlridl 
racembsa 
rotunditblia 
^Sophdra 
jap6nica  L.,  Sopbora  du  Japon 


0 
0 
0 


75     0 


70     0 


260     0 


51     0 


1 

0 

1 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

3 

0 

0 

9 

8 

9D 

1 

0 

0 

m 

0 

» 

5 

0 

t 

0 

0 

» 

1 

0 

0 

JO 

0 

50 

0 

50 

0 

so 

1 

0 

0 

60 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

50 

0 

jO 

1 

0 

0 

50 

0 

50 

0 

50 

I 

0 

1     50 
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0 
0 

0 
0 
0 


0     50 
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Sofihdra 

p6iMluU  -  *       2 

foL  Tariegitis  -  -       8 

f  iS^orbus 

fftueridHia,  Sorbierd'Anerique  -       1 

fftucuiArial..,  SorUerdesOiseleun  -       1 

fdom^ttica,  EBchkrieche  -  .a 

*Sjp&rtiuni 
•/l&nGeum  !».,    Q^xda^  ^iincea.    Gen.  7 
d*Espagne  -  '         ."        ' 

Idem,  100  Jeuaes  plantea ;    100  junge  7     . 

Pfansen       -  -  -       .-        3 

incamlLtum         >  -  -       -       I 

acutifblia       .            -           -             -  0 

alDtaaPoOw                 -                    -  0 

ari»fMU,DOTa       -             -       -        -  2 

heUa  Bot,  Mag.          -          •              -  1 

tetulcfblia          .              -           .       .  0 

dbMhDeCand.            -          -               -  1 

crenftta  L.,  Spir.  k  fisuillet  crteeleet      -  0 

Aypericilblia  lin.          .            -            -  0 

IcvigiUa  FK,  5.  altAica,  Spir.  &  f.  lUsea,  p.  t  3 

npidUMia  L.,  Spir.  &  feuille*  d'Obier     -  0 

IbLlWia           -                 -  0 

«aliclfl>lia6bre  &lbo,  Spir.  &  feuilletde Saule  0 

fibre  rtxeo  -  -0 

jorbifblia  L.,  Spir.  k  feuilles  de  Sorbier  0 

tomentdca,  apir6e  cotonneuse,  p.  t.       -  0 

trtloba,  Spiree  i  brais  lobes                   -  0 

acbnifblia  Scopo^                 >                -  1 
Staphylea 
pinn&ta  £.,  Staphilier  k  feailles  pen 

n^es 
ttifolUU  X.,  St.  &  trois  feuillc* 

Stuartui 

lIalacbod6ndroii»  St  monottyle,  p.  t 
•StiUingia 

leUfera  WUid, 
Symphoria 
mexic&na  De  Cand. 
SyrUffa 
chin§n«ia  WOU.,  lilM  varin 
Josilue^a  nov.  spec 
pMca,  lilas  de  Perse 
fibre  lilbo 

laciniiita,  Lilas  k  feuiUes  d6coap6e9  0 
sauger  •  -  -       3 

Tulgkris  L.t  LUas  commun  .         -       0 

grandiflbra         -  -  -       2 

fl.  &lbo,  LUas  com.  k  fieurs  blanches  0 
fibre  rbbro,  "L.  de  Marly  -       0 

Timarix 
g4Uica  L.,  Tanarisc  de  France 
germ&nica  L.,  Tamarisc  d' AUemagne 

T4xus 

baccftU  L.,  If  commun,  p.  t  - 

Idem,  12  replants  de  3  ans ;  12  St.  3-Jahr.  I 
Setzling  -  ->  -  3 

fbliis  a&reo  ▼axieg&tls,  p.  t 
•nucffera,  p.  t. 
pyramid&ta,  p.  t. 

Thiija 
ocddent&Us  L.,  Arbre  de  vie  d*occid.  p.  t 
oricnt&lis  X.,  Arbre  de  ?ie  d'orient,  p.  t 
pyramid&lis,  p.  t.  -  -       - 


] 


0 
3 
1 
1 


0 
0 

1 

3 

5 
3 
5 

I 
1 
3 


0 
0 

50 
50 

0 

0 
50 

0 
30 
50 

0 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 

0 


50 
0 


80 
0 
0 
0 

50 
0 

30 
0 

90 

80 

80 
50 

50 

0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
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TUia 
tat&rica,  p.  t  -  •         • 

fUba,  Hort.  Kew  -  -         - 

famericina  L.,  TlUeul  d*Am^rique     - 
nigra  .  •  • 

arg^nteanbva  ... 

osplenifblia  nbva.  4  d*Ajpl«nium 
feuropai'^  L.,  Tiueul  d'lTurope 

auea,  T.  dor^ 
-fmacroph^lla  .  ... 

•fmississippitosis  ... 

TTlridis,  aov.  sp.  .  •  • 

mex 

europn^i  .  •  -        - 

hibwnica,  nov.  spec 

nkna  flbse  pldno  «  .  « 

f&lva 

flatifblia  .... 

*oxoniftnsb  -       •  •■  . 

peduncuUita  W,,  eflRksa 
pyramidkUs,  U.  AstigikU  .       - 

rugbsa  -  >  •  . 

Krticifblia  .... 

raccinium 
frondbsum  WUld. 
macrodirpum  WiOd, 
Oxyc6ccus,  SchdUera  Oxyedc  Per.,  p.  t. 
Oxyc6ccus  fbliis  ▼ari^tis 
pennsylvinicum  Lam.,  p.  t       • 

Fibumum 
dent&tum  Linn.        ... 
edtilePttrs*         -  - 

LentiLgo.\L..  V-  Uiisante 
IXpuliu  ybsea,  V.  SterOe»  Felola  de  Ndge 
Oxyobccos /*iira*  ... 

jvrunifblium  L.,'V.  k  fouiL  de  prunier 
rugbsum  ... 

Tinas  -  .... 

•  fbliU  variegiLtis 

•Fltex 
il'gnut  cftsCus  X.,  Oattaiier  commun    . 
inclsa  fraUL  .... 

oordilta  >  '  ~  * 

labriSsca  L.,  Vigne  cotonneiue 
odoraiissima  .... 

vul^na  In,  V.  de  renard 

Xanthoxylum 

ClkTa.H«rculis.L.,  Zanfli.  It  gr.  aiguiL 

Plus,  au  choix  des  Ftdres  Baumann,! 
one  collection    d*arbustas    et    artavesl 
d*orneraent  de  pleine  terrt,  «n  100  dif-  V 
ftrentes  espdces  assorUes  avec  nams,  k  | 
raisonde  -  -  -     J 

Mebr,  naeh  der  Wahl  der  Oebrttder) 
Baumann,  eine  Sammlung  von  100  rtOB^  f 
schiedenen  Sorten  Ziextwume  und  2iw-  ( 
straucher,  mit  Namen,  su  J 

Plus,  &  leur  cboix,  1000  beaux  sujeUi 
d^in  bel  aasortiment  ariwstes  d'ome-f 
ment,  en  txente  espdoes  diAventes,  avcc  f 
noms  -  -  .J 

Mehr,  nach  ihrer  Wabl,  1000  St  sehr' 
scfaone  Vcrxierungs   Straucher, 
venchiedenen  Sorten  mit  Namen 
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Stsehr*! 
r,  in  30> 
en  J 
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1 

0 

3 

0 

8 

0 

1 

0 

2 

50 

2 

0 

2 

0 

1 

50 

1 

0 

0 

9Q 

1 

1 

5Q 

2 

(j 

I 

w 
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0 

1 

io 

1 

50 

1 

0 

I 

0 

1 

0 

0 

50 

I  GO 

50  0 

50  0 

150  0 

150  0 


ARBUSTES  DE  CLOTURE  ET  DE  PALISSADE.— HEDGE  PLANTS. 

M  B.  Let  bbjeu  marqufes  d'une  •  sont  propres  aux  palissades  de  s^paiatioa  et  d'omeiBent,  et  ke  autres  aux 

cI6tures  de  defense. 

EINZAUNUNGS-8TRAUCHER. 

KB.  Dielenigen  mit  •  beieichneten  Gegenstiinde  dienen  in  Zier-oder  au  Scheidungrfilige,  die  iibrlgea  abcr  wa 

'    ^  Verthddigungssaune. 
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C&rpiaus 

JB§tulus,  Cbarmille 
•Cbliitea 

•arboT^sccns,  Baguenaudier 


2 
5 


8h  4 


•  Corchorus 
•Jap6iiU:us  fibre  pltoo 

*  Comus 
•m&aculo,  CwDOuiller  mile 


4 
18 


0 
0 
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LslOO.   DwlQO, 
KffUS 
jmAntt 
•Cftisaa 

*L9Mtmvm.         .  .         - 

Eu6nyTa\ia 
earopm^Uy  Wvmin,  boiuMt  de  ptHn 

•ylvitica,  HMn 
Genkta 

jyimAnlcJM,  OfaMt  il' ABflnupM 
J7ipp6pbae 

ffaamnfildas,  Whffmnniiff 
*/asm)nuiii 

*fr<lUcaiM,  JuniiD  cjrtiae 
^Zig^strum 

•rulgltfe,  FnisUlon 
Afonis 

4H»,Mikcierbljuic 
Plnua 

J^Im,  Ep<CM 

•OroMulkria,  OroMeill«r  Aplomx 
RobioMB 
FtttOmAckclM,  Bobtoter 


Ft.  Cc 
2      0 


6 
3 
5 
$ 
6 
5 
4 
6 
15 
6 
9kS 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


iM  190.    Dm  too. 
Robima 

Idem,  to  1000  plaBtetd*iu  an;  dM  10007 
jahrige  Pfluaen  .       -        -i 

*  Hosiers 

•m^Unffte,  eipdoM  doubles 

*  iSSsmb  jious 


Fk.  ol 


*iS^)4rtiuin 

^Doeum         .         .         • 
*  Spint't, 

•ehamadrilbiU,  Splrtei  fevilleide)  ^ 
Cbenuedrn  '    j  ' 

•aalicifblia,  SpL  IL  ftuiUei  de  Suite 

*Syrim. 
*ehliiteai«         .         .  .  . 

*p6nics  •  •  -  • 

Tulgirli,  lilM  coBunttn 

•TKunarix 
•germfcoics  -       - 


15 

1» 

10 

5 

5 
5 

1& 

IS 

6 


•orieDtilU,  ThiUa  de  la  Chine 

ITUt 
•europaX  AJonc 


15^90 
.    10 


0 
0 
0 

0 


0 
0 
0 


6     0 


•ooddentilU,  ThHia  du  Cuade     .     184S5      0 
JUTThulade  to  Chine       -      l5kX     0 

•iritT 


4 


V. 


Li^  of  Trees  and  Shrubs^  with  the  Prices  for  18S8,  taken  from  the 
Retail  Catalogue  of  James  Booth  and  Sons,  Proprietors  of  the 
Flottbeck  Nurseries,  Hamburg. 


A'cet 

aiutilaeiim       -  10 

barbHtum  16 
camp^fltre          .08 
fiiL  Taiifg.  S   6 

crtticum       -  16 
daaydurpum 

taf  bridum        .  10 

Ib^ricum          .  4   0 

lacini^tum       •  0    6 

LobdlKTenore  5    0 

lob^tum  fVSfdl.  1    6 

macropbtllum  5   0 

monipeuulilnuin  0    3 

montanum        -  0   6 

NqtOndoh.        -  0    3 

criwum  0   6 
nepal^DM  (oUon. 

gum)          .  8    6 

nigrum       -       -  1    0 

obtuAtum       -  0    9 

Cpalut  wmd.  1    0 

dpulifbUum       -  3    6 

gmktum       >  8    6 

ria  (curious)  3    0 

jriatanoldes       -  OS 
Pseudo^Pl&taous  fbL 

▼aricg.          •  0   6 
UNigi  fblium 

(new)  3   0 

lut^toens  0    9 
^eeurvfctum 

rAbrum         •  0   3 

sacch4rlnum       -  0   6 

spicAtum          -  0   4 
strtttum  (pensylv4- 

nicum)        .  0    9 
tat&ricuml..       .06 

.^sculus 


ootULcea 
dUoolor 
gUibra 


4  0 
8  6 
8    6 


JE'bcvIub 

HippocAstanum  L.    0    3 

fbL  afg.  rar.  1    0 

anr.Tar.  3   9 

crlspom         3   6 

indtum 

Booth  3    6 

rilgrum  1    6 

pneVox         1    3 

striatum        1    6 

tortubsum 

Booth         8    0 

hfbrlda       ..10 

IdteaCfl^ra)     -       0   6 

Lydn«       ..86 

macrosULchja  (spU 

<Ata)      ..09 
oblo^Dsis       -  0   6 

FlLTtaMx.  0    6 

fbl.  Tsrleg.  5  0 
pillida  .-80 
pdmiU  (ruUci&nda)  0   9 

Ailanhu 

glandulbsa  if  IT.  0    3 

^'Iniis 

americAna      -  0 

canadensis        -  0 

cordifblia  Detf.  0 

glutinbw  .  0 

lacini&ta       .  0 

oxycanthifblia  1 

rftbra        -  0 

indLna       -  0 

macropbf&a       .  8 

oblongata        -  8 


plic&ta,  plaited  leaT.  8 
semiULta  -       0 

undulkta        -  8 

vlridis       .       .       3 

Ammfrsine 
MizHblla         .        1    0 


4 
6 
9 
3 
4 
6 
6 
3 
6 
6 
6 
4 
6 
6 


Anini^Tsiiic 

tfiTmubUa 
Amorpha 


«.  d. 


I    0 


el&tior  . 
emarsinlLta 
frutiobsa  L. 
gl^bn  . 
Lewistf 
Ampel6psis 
bli4nnkta 
birs&U 


8 
8 
3 
0 


fl.4]bo       -  5 

fbL  anr.  Tar.  5 

niaerac4rpa  1 

n4na  L.          -  0 

gednica        •  3 

>«rBica           -  0 

Nectarlna  0 

fl.  dL      .  0 

pbmila  0.  pL     •  0 

stbirlca  GiMd.  1 

tomentdsuU       <•  8 

Andr6meda 

acuminata  L.  8 

aibbreal,.         -  8 

axUHLris        .  8 
calyculita  L. 

nkna 

cMsMfbUa 
yent. 

CatesbaV  8 

dealbHu  8 

fissa        .         .  8 


0 
0 
6 
3 


0    3 

0    9 

0    3 

.       0    3 

Amfgdtlva 
argfotea(arient4fis)8   6 
Besserfana  8    6 

camp§stris  .  8 
commbnis  -  0 
d61ds(IMgilis}0 


6 
4 
9 
0 
0 
0 
3 
0 
6 
6 
9 
9 
6 
6 

0 
6 

6 


1    0 


6 
6 
6 
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Andromeda 


t.  d. 


8   6 


nitida  (cori&om) 
paniciiNLto  L.  (ride 

I«ybnto) 
polifblU 

bbmUia 

latlfblla 

takynt 

minor 

oleifbliB 

ov4ta 

reroliiU 
pulveniltoU 
raoemlMali. 


1    0 


0  9  each 


2   6 
1   6 

talidfblU  (BOT.  fp.)  5   0 

qpedbea  .         S    6 

raceiniSldef      -      SO 
Arilia 

qpinlMaL. 
ilrctost&phylos 

aljina  (il'rbatuf) 
^nstolochia 

dpbo  VHerU, 

tommtbM 
ilrtemlBia 

ilbr6unum 

■ibirica 

T^agac&ntba 
^triplex 
flUimiu 

arUtkta  (nepal^iuif)  1    6 

asl&tica  {Roxburgh)  t   0 

tazifbUaZAk  3    6 

canadfoiii        .       0   3 

Tar.  0   6 

earolini^iim       •       SO 

cbintoflb         .        8   6 

cnts'glna        -       3    6 

cr6Uca  -  10 

ditirlca  5    0 

d61cii       .       .        8    6 

emarginJLta  WlUd.    8   6 

heterophflla       -     7    6 

AicifbUa  (giadca) 

•Iblrtca       -.36 

Tulgiris  -         0   3 

aipf  rma  >       0   6 

dAlcif       .76 

fr.  40)0       -    0   3 

▼ioUkoeo'    0   9 

fubrottodo  1   0 

Bercfadmta 
▼oltibilia       .       .36 

41ba  ..03 

ladni&ta  (aiple. 

nlfbl.)       .46 
p6ndula      •      0    3 
ant&rctica      -         3   6 
b§lla  (from  China, 
18SS,    hair-hardr, 
the  most  graceml 
•hrub  of  the  genus  10  6 
carp&thica         .       3    6 
carpinifbUa       .       0   3 
dahrica  •  3    6 

czcilsa  -  0    6 

Ikuticbsa  -       0   3 

{(landulbsa  .  0  6 
^nta  -.06 
lOtea  .  -  0  6 
macrociipa 

n4na  0    3 

panrtfblia  1    0 

m&Jor  1  0 
nlnra  ..10 
o?ita  .  .  8  6 
papyrAcca  -      0   3 

jmiNiUfbUa  0    6 


pikmUa          .  0  6 

BocoIbW           .  3  6 

tomentbsa      -  8  6 

unduttu           .  0  9 

wrtidiblia       -  0  6 
Bignonia 
Catdlpa    iCaiSlpa 

svmv^Ua)  0  3 

ladlcans          -  0  6 

flfcTa  3  6 

mi^or  8  0 

Bdiya 

Agostrlna        .  0  9 

Brousaondtta 

papyrlfera        >  0  3 

cucuUktaS  0 

Bupleiirum 

fruticbsum        .  0  6 

^XU8 

semperrtreni 
angustifblia 
arbor^scens 

foL  ai]gentvar.  >>0   4  each 
fol.  aur.  yar. 
minor 
mTTtifblia 
sulIhitioiMa 
Calycinthus 
fldridus  0    4 

pensjlTinicnsO    6 
oqilenifbUus  7    6 
inodbrus         4    6 
lon^fblius      8    6 
▼an«B4tus      5    0 
lirtiUa       -.16 
fSrozf       ..16 
glaficus  (acuminat)  1    6 
uerla&tus  (n^nus)     8    0 
neCerophfUus     6   0 
pnt\ox  (Chimon. 
frag.)        .       .16 
Caragdna 
AUagdna  .       10 

arborfisoena  .  0  3 
arenliria        -  10 

ChamldgH  .  OS 
ftut^ens  -  0  9 
glomeitta         >       8   6 

Eandiflbra  (rdra)     3   6 
kAta  (plants  ftmn 
seed  or  on  their 
own  bottoms)       15 
mdllls  rar.  glibra     8 

Brgmse^a  -       0 

ed6wskU       -        8 
s^ium 

tpinbsa       .       -     0 
UbMa        10 


0 
0 
3 
0 

3 
6 


CSirpinus 
americiLna 


.       0  6 

IbLvar.    5  0 

status  .         0  3 

fi>L  aur.  Tar.  5  0 

inclsa       .09 

CarpMxxa       -       3  6 

orientiLlls  .       0  6 

Tulgiris  (Ostrra;      0  6 

beterophfDa 

(Psehdo- 

Oaircm)    81  0 

4Iba       .       . 

am4ra 

otlTsflkmifl  VO  6  each 

pordna 

tomentbsa 

Cutanea 

▼isca        •       >       0  3 

osplenlfblia     0  9 

cochkAte        3  6 

I  glab^rrima     0  9 


} 


OtisUnea 
v€sca  foL  maculat. 

Ihteo       .86 

M.  varieg       1    6 

piimila  (ameridna)  0    9 

Ceanothus 

amoric4nus  L.  0    3 

deci&mbeDS  8   6 

orktua  8    6 

microphallus       -    1    6 

Oelistnu 

sc&ndenslr.       -      0   4 
aitis 

austrklis  L,       -       0   3 
oordkta  .  i    q 

crassifMia  Lam.        1    0 
occldenUUs  L.  1    0 

pCkmila  .  5    0 

TowrMt&Tta      -     3    6 
Cephal&nthus 

occidentalism.         0   3 
C^rcis 
canadtosis  L.  1 

5i]iqu4strum  L,        0 
6. 41bo      3 
Chioninthus 

4 
1 
4 


mantlma  Purih 
▼irginieaZw 

montkaa 
Clematis 

alplna  (iltiigene)     0 

dkmea       .     3 

angustifblia  Dee.      I 

brevicaudiita 

campaniflbra     .       0 

erispa  .       .     i 

dahnrica  .       S 

F14mmula       .         0 

p4inda       .     1 

maritima  r  •  t 

fruticbsa  -^' '  * 

fl6rida       .       . 

fl.pl.  1 

gUiiea  .  0 

lasiintha 

hfbrida        .  0 

revoliita  .       0 

sibfrica  (iftiigene) 

Spreng.       .  0 

Vldma       .       .      1 
hfbrida       8 
▼lomfa'Ides       >        2 
Vittlba  .  0 

ViUc^lU  -       0 

1 
1 
1 
0 
1 
1 
1 


fl.pL 
mAJor 
pAUida 
rObra 
mAJor 


1, 


nibau 
virglni4na 

Clithra 
acuminata 
alnifblU  L. 
panicutttta       -      ^0 
pub^soens  (tomen- 1 
tbsa)  .        J 

Coliitea 

aiborteoens  L.  0 

crfspa  0 

mMU       .  1 

ncnal^nsis       .  5 
orlentklis  (cru(nta) 

Lin.       .       .  0 

Fbc6cktf          .  0 

Comptonta 
osplenlfblia  X'fl^.  0 

C6rchonis 

Jap6nicus  (Kinia 
Jap)       -       -       0 
A.  sfm^icl  7 


0 
9 
6 

0 
0 
0 

6 
6 
0 

9 
0 
6 

4 
6 
6 

9 
9 
6 

9 
9 

9 
0 
6 
6 
3 
3 
6 
0 
0 
3 
0 
0 
0 


&-    1    0 


3 
3 
0 
0 

7 
9 

9 


3 
6 
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CoriJiria 

myrtifMia        -        0  3 

C6rnus 

&)bftL.       .       .03 

fol.  vAileg.        0  6 

uperifblia       -         10 

alt«mifl>lU£.          0  6 

candidinima        -06 

foL  Tariieg.  0  6 

ciicinnlLta  (verru- 

o6sa)           .          0  6 

fksUgi^ta          -       0  6 

fl6ridaL.       -  OS 

n^Miula  L.       -       0  3 

fl4Ta            0  9 

fol.  varieg.  S  6 

pamcuULtaI,*lf0rtf.  0.  3 

•anguSnea        -       0  2 

ft>L  Tari^  0  6 

lertoea       -       -      0  3 

sibirica  -  OS 

9Xx\tiAVHerU,         1  0 

Coronilla 

E'merui  WUId,        0  3 

Corylus 

americ&na        -       0  3 

arbor^tcens       -       3  6 

ilvelliina         -         0  8 

klba          .       0  4 

rdbra       -        0  4 

foL  atropurpb- 

reii     (CoryL 

atropurp.}     8  6 

barcelonenuB    0  9 

glomer&ta        0  9 

ffrfindii       -      0  9 

lacinilLU           4  0 

C61urna  2..       -       0  6 

heteropb^Ua       -     7  6 

rottrkta          -         0  6 

tubulbta  Wmi.        0  6 

Cotone^ter 

acuminata  Und.       1  0 

afflnisXtiMf.       -      0  9 

fHgida       -       -       8  6 

intennMia     - 

laxiflbraJoc       -    3  0 

melanoc&rpa     -       16 

micropfaf ifa  LAitf.     0  3 

var.  UVa-iini    0  6 

numxnul&ria       -86 

roCundifblia     -        8  6 

tdJoamfLhnfSmreng, 

tomentbsa  IJnd.       1  6 

uniflbra  BMnge       10  6 

▼ulg&ris  LbS.          0  3 

Oratie^gus  ( Zlfi^pilus) 
opUfblia  -        10 

arbutirblia  -  0  6 
Axarhtns  L,  -  0  6 
tetulifblU  .  1.0 
CeWAfuBosc  1    0 

ooccinea  Ward  0  6 
cord&ta  -  -  0  6 
CrtU-g&Ui  WiUd.  0  6 
apl^ndenc  1  0 
cuneifblia  -  10 
elUptica  i4«/.  -  0  6 
fliiva  -  -  0  6 
germ&nica  (JfespU 
lus)  .       -     0    6 

fWict.   line 
nOcleo       0   6 

macrophflla  8  6 
glandulbsa  Jtonc*  0  6 
grandiflbra        -       0    9 

groMulariefblia        1    0 
eterophylla       -     8    6 
I    h^brida  -         0    6 

laoulbsa  -       10 

lob&u  -  10 

Ibcida       ..06 
mon^yna       -         0    6 
fol.  varieg.  0    6 


t,  dm 

Cratae^gus 

nigra        -       -       0  9 

odorikta  -         0  6 

OliTer/dMp       -      1  0 

orientilis  Spreng.    '  I  0 

OxjmBkathB       -      0  8 

flor.  rbbro   0  6 

rii.  pL      3  6 

pltoo       0  6 

lutMcem     1  6 

p^ndula       1  6 

fne'cox       1  0 

^uerdlblia  8  0 

spin.  long.    0  6 

strtcU  I  6 

panrifblia  .       10 

pectiniLta  -       10 

pentAgyna       -        10 

pne^cox         -  10 

pterifbUa  .       7  6 

pub€0cens       -         0  9 

pyracanthilbUa        0  6 

■aoguf  nea  (Siberian 

Thorn)  .       8  0 

UnacetifbUa  P0<r.    0  9 

tomentbta        -       0  6 

TlrginilLna       -        0  6 

zanthoofcrpa  0  6 

Ciipr^ssus 

dirticba  (SebubteUs) 

X.       -  -    a  3 

ptoduIa(iinaMif}8  6 

JunipeiSldet       -     0  9 

luflttiaica        -        3  6 

•empervlrens  0  3 

horiaontlilia  0  3 

pindula         0  3 

fhyb'ldes  -        0  6 

Ibl.  varleg.      3  6 

Cyddnia  (Pjr.  CyA) 

chin^Mis  -       0  9 

Jap6nica(P^iu8iapk)0  6 

fl.  »bo     -    0  6 
fl.  lateo  (se- 

mipltno)    8  6 

TulglLtii       -       -    0  8 

losit&nlca    0  6 

pyriii&rmia    0  8 
Cyrflla 

racemiflbra       -       7  6 
C^isuB 

alplnus  0  3 

ttkgttOB        1  0 

axginteua         -       8  0 

austrlacut       •         0  3 

biflbnu  •       0  6 

cauditicut       -       *3  0 
calyclnua          >       16 

caplt&tua       -  0  3 

cindreof  -       1 

dongiitui  WWd.       0  3 

falc&tut  -  0  9 

binOtusL.       -       0  3 

LabCtmiun  L.  0  3 

foL  yar.       -      0  6 

inToltltum(neiO 
leaves  like  S. 

annuUlris        3  6 

pendulum  1  0 

purpurAsoens  (fl. 

roseo)  AdlumiO  9 

ouercifblium      0  6 

leucantbus       -       0  9 

nigricans  OS 

lAlIidus 

polftrichos       -       8  6 

paucillbnu       -       S  6 

prostriLtus        -       10 

purpilreus  WiOd.      0  3 

aibiflbrus     8  6 

er£ctus        1  6 

rbseo  (new)  7  6 

suptnus  -         10 

sessUifbUiu       -       0  4 


«.  d. 


Cftisus 

triflbriH 

1 

0 

unl§nds 

1 

0 

TVddten 

0 

3 

racembsua 

3 

6 

J9iphne 

alplna 

8 

6 

altaica 

2 

6 

Cnebnun 

1 

0 

M.  varicg. 

1 

6 

LaurteU  Wittd. 

0 

6 

Mesireum  L. 

0 

6 

flobilbo 

0 

9 

autamnkte 

1 

6 

p6ntica 

0 

4 

DieiriUa 

canadtesU 

0 

3 

Z>io6p^ros 

LbtusI^ 

1 

0 

TirginiiLna  !•. 

0 

6 

Dirca 

palAstris 
i^ueignus 

3 

0 

angusUfbUaL. 

0 

3 

conf&ta 

3 

6 

fCksca 

bort^nsis 

8 

6 

latifbUa 

0 

9 

macropfa^lla 

0 

6 

fmpetmm 

ilbum 

3 

6 

rClbrum,       from 

Staaten  lafamd 

8 

6 

nigrum 

0 

3 

rikbrum 

1 

6 

1 

6 

Ephedra 

cbUfods 

1 

6 

dlstlickya 

1 

6 

miner 

1 

6 

EpignVfc 

rdpens 

s 

6 

J?r2ea                   i 

cilikria 

cin^reafclba 

atropurpiirea 

rCibn 

berlAoea 

mulUflbra 

&Iba 
T6trallz 

0 

3—   0  t 
each 

61ba 

cambaa 

▼uig&rit 

Uba 

fl.pI. 

IbLnur. 

£u6nymu8 

americknua 

0 

9 

angustUbHusCn&noi 

»)0 

6 

atropurpOretu 
diinensis 

1 

5 

0 
0 

europie^is 

0 

8 

flr.albo 

0 

6 

^oooG{neo 

»1 

6 

foLrariM. 
Hamilton<dfN» 

1 

6 

9 

6 

TkrmM 

0 

6 

Jap6nieu8 

8 

6 

IbLaig. 

3 

6 

ftd.  aur. 

3 

6 

latlfbliuB 

0 

9 

obov4tiu 

0 

9 

p411idw 

0 

9 

▼errucbaus  Soqp. 

0 

9 

P^gus 

ferruglnea  AU. 

8 

6 

sylvitica 

0 

8 

osplenifoL 
erf  spa 

1 
3 

6 
6 

fol.  TBliQg. 

8 

6 
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«.  d. 

ngas 

•ylvitiea  pteduU 

8    6| 

purpdrea 

1    0 

fuoralfblia  8   0 

Fontan^suz 

pkinjnSVimWilUL  0  3 

Fothergilla 
alnifbfa          ^ 

0    6 

tomraUMa  (pub4»- 

cent) 

1    6 

Fr&smua 

acumln&ta 

0    9 

4U»          -       . 

0    9 

ameridLna 

0   6 

aig6ntea 

0    9 

discolor 

8   6 

elHpdca 

1    0 

eplptera 

0   9 

ezc^bior 

a6rea 

0    6 

foLvarlag. 

0    6 

p6ndula 

1    0 

raUcifblia 

8    0 

fftrttLta(JaspSdea)0   9 

exp&nta 

0    9 

g1a6ca 
beterophflla  VaU 

0    9 

(limplidfbl.) 
lUglandif&Ua  Land 
ifcncea  Bo$c 

0    6 
1.0    6 

1    6 

teDtUcifbUa       - 

0   9 

p^odnla 

3    6 

lyzUta      . 

1    6 

xttkxovMU^ 

1    6 

rAMirmd. 

0    « 

crtepa 

0    6 

nigra 

0    9 

O^rnufl 

0    6 

variet 

U  0 

oxyc&rpa 

8    0 

ozyphylla 

0    6 

parnfolia 

0    9 

pennsylv&nlca 

0    9 

platTcArpa 
pubiscftiii  mOd. 

1    0 
0    9 

quadranguUlta  Mg. 

3   9 

nervbM 

Ricfa&nUBoM 

1    0 

Totundifblia 

0    6 

MinlnicirbHa  FFiOM.  0    3 

Tlridis       -       . 

1    0 

▼emictysa 

1    0 

Gaultheria 

procftmbent 

0    6 

acuminlLtaS    6 

SkdllonTwb 

0    6 

GenUta. 

ingllca  L. 

0    3 

anzlintica 

3   0 

fl^rida       -       - 

0   3 

leao4ntha 

3    6 

senninica 
losit&nica  L. 

0   3 
0    6 

ovftU  }ValdtL 

8    6 

piliMa 

1    6 

proftriita 

0    9 

ngittiLlii 

0    6 

scosAttm  («p4rt) 

0    3 

fl.  &lbido  (Sp£rt.)  8    6 

fl.pL       -       - 
•ibirica 

8    6 

tinctbrla 

0    3 

fl.pL 

1    0 

tiiqnetn 

0    9 

Gleditschia 

c&fpica  (Prosdpis) 

3    6 

hdrrida  (v&ra) 

1    0 

io§nnii 

0    9 

latifblia 

0    9 

longUphia 

0    9 

niacrae&ntha(f@rox)  0    9 

monon^raaa  IVatt. 
orlentiUifl 

0    6 
8   6 

Gleditschta 

a. 

triac&ntboa  L.          0 

8 

sin^iuifl          -         1 

0 

longlgpliia    1 

6 

Glycine 
cbinfimia  Hot.  Mag.  1 

6 

fhit^scent  L,           1 

0 

Gorddnta 

pub&ceni         -       8 
lasiftnthui        «       8 

6 

6 

Gyinn6claduB 

canad^ofiB       -        0 

9 

Hal^sia 

diptera          -          6 

0 

macroc&Vpa      -      8 

6 

teti4pteraX.            1 

0 

Halimod^ndron 

arg€nteum  (vld.  Ro- 
bfntVi)          .         1 

6 

ITamam^liB 

▼irglnica          •       0 
H6dera 

6 

m\ix 

diflit&ta          0 
foL  rarieg.      0 

9 

6 

fr.  liiteo          1 

3 

^legaiu            1 

6 

bibfimica  (laUfbUa)  0 
arborea         1 

3 
0 

fol.  aur.  yar.  1 

6 

Heliibthemiim    i 

divenifblium  fl.pl. 

AyuopifbUum 

AyuopUbUum  crb- 

oeum 

Ays.  fl.Fi 

mutibQe       •■ 

pilUdum 

Ttbuun 

nummulkrtum 

▼entUtum 

0 

Stub 

vulg.  41bum  fl.  vi. 
flaviaceiu  fl. 

pi.        - 

fttfcum  fl.  pL 

ICiteum  fl.  pi. 
W>nceamfl.pL 
KMeumfl.  pL 

sImpL 

BulphtreuiD 
F&UkL  fl.pl. 

JTiblscus 

•yrtacua  7^.       •       0 

3 

11  yarieties       -       1 

3cMdi 

ITippophae 

caoadtesiB  L, 

(Sheph^idfo)         0 
rhamnoldea  L.        *0 

4 

4 

jalicifdlia  (Nepal)    'O 

6 

Hydr&ngea 

arborticeiis  L.          0 

3 

laeyigkta          .        1 

0 

Dlvea  (glaikca)          0 
miercifbUa        -       1 

4 
6 

ndJlLta          -          8 

0 

i/ypericum 

>lndro«e^iiiii 

calyclnum 

hirdnum  L. 

.0 

Geich 

KaholAfntm 

prolificum  L. 

unl6D8e 

«7a8ixi)nuni 

flrCltlcaiu  L.       -      0 

3 

nAjor       .       0 

9 

WaUicbidmiMO 

9 

officinlile                 0 

4 

fol.  aur.  yarieg.  8 

0 

fol.  argent  yar.  8 

0 

/bMfl 

wmperVkient   - 

0 

3              1 

(^16 
each 


■    i,  d. 
/iex 
ifquifbUum  L. 
alb.  macuUkt. 
marginilt. 
aur.  macul&t 
mazgliAt 
aur.  yar. 
f^rox 

fol.  arg.  yar. 
foL  aur.  yar. 
fol.  arg^ntyar. 
fk*.  IQteo 
latifblium 
balefrriea  De^.    • 
c{li4ta 
'  cranifblia 
opitca 
prinSldet 
■c6tica 
l\ea 

yirginica  «       0    6 

•/ikglans 

cindrea  -  1 

AaxinifbKa       -       1 

myilitlcsf6rmii       3 

nigra         .       .       0 

ft-.  Obl6ilgo      0 

r^gia         .       .       0 

asplenifbna   10 

yfllbia       .       -       1 

(yide  CILrya) 

/unlperus 

bermudULna       -      0 

cbin^DiU  -       8 

commjlnia       -        0 

daiirica  •  3 

ezc^lsa  -       10 

interrikpta        -       3 

Ifcia        -       -        1 

Oxf  cedrus  L.  8 

phoenfcca  L.  3 

protti&ta  Mr.  8 

rec6rva  (pgndula)     1 

Sablna  -  0 

fol.  yarieg.      1 

/amariMniblia  0 

liUrica  (r^ra)  0 

sudcia       -       -       0 

hiip&nica        1 

yirginikna        -       0 

caroUniiuui  0 

rva 

fhitfifcena        -       8 
K6\mia 

anguitilblia  L. 

fol.  yar. 

glaf^ca 

bUfblU         -        M    0~   8   0 

oleaefblU  nitlda 

ptLmila 

rdbra 

Koelreutdria 
panicuHLta  VHerit.  0 

Xaunis 
canrfini^Lna  Pursh    0 
Beradm  L.        -       0 
Sds$ekfra»  L.  {P6i- 
WASd$9ttfra$)       1 

X/ddum 
angustUblium  (ro» 

roarinif.) 
ftuxifbUum  (Azn- 

m^rsine) 
latiioUum 
paldctre 

dectkinbens 
fhyinin>Uum  (Am- 

mfrtlne) 

Xigiistmxn 

yulg&re  -  0  3 

fol.  yari^.  0  6 

flr.  Ititeo  0  3 


0 
0 
6 
S 
6 
6 
6 
0 


6 
6 
3 
6 
6 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
3 
0 
9 
9 
6 
6 
3 
6 

6 


6 

6 
6 


1    0^    8   0 
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BOOTH  AND  SONs'  PRICED  CATALOGUE 


jLig6stnim 

Tu]g^re  itUicum  0 

folibtum  0 

Liniue^a 

boreklic          -  1 

ameridiiu  S 

Liquidambar 

Stynciflua  £.  0 

imberbe  7 

Liriod^ndron 

TuJipffera        .  0 

intcfiifblU  S 

obtuafloba  3 

Lonioera  (A.) 

alpigenm          -  0 

ciMtaFMn*        -  0 

ccrillai          -  0 

pm\ox  I 
Diemlla  (DIerTlIki 

IQtes)           .  0 

bifpida          -  S 

Ib^rica       .       .  i 

nigra  L.          •  0 

orientkUs       .  1 

•tUrica       .       .  0 

^  SolbnU  (Xyldateum 

Sol6ni«)        .  0 

Utirlca         -  0 

fclba  0 

bftociiUbbl 

ri^bra  0 

Tillbsa  PvTih  0 

X]i6*teum        -  0 

nigrum  1 

Gapiifolium(B.) 

iUUcum          -  0 

fl.  &Ibo  0 

11.  rtibffo  0 

foL  rar.  0 

balefcricum       -  1 

etniicum      -  1 

diofcum          -  0 

flexubsum        -  0 

Fna^Tii          .  1 

G61d//          -  1 

grktum          .  1 

nispldulum       -  1 

Ledeboikhl        -  5 

longifblium       -  S 

panrifbUum       -  3 

Periclf  menum  0 

fol.  Tar.  0 

Tuercilbllum  0 

proliferum  (Arom 

America)       -  0 

•empervlrana  0 

coocineum  1 

•emii^toum  S 
Xycium 

bArbanim        .  0 

caroliniknum  0 

chin^nse       -  0 

europK^um  L.  0 

Unceolktum  0 

ovbtum          .  0 

ruth^nicum       -  0 

Trewiammi  0 

rfgidum        •  4 
LyoDta 
panlcul&ta  (Andr^ 

meda)          -  0 
Macliira 

auranUaca       -  S 

Magnolia 

acuminitta  L.  1 

n&xima          -  6 

conip<cua        -  5 

cordata          -  3 

•  glaikca           -  1 

macroph^Ua       •  8 


*.d. 


3 
9 

0 
6 

3 
6 

6 
9 
9 


6 

4 
0 

3 
6 
6 
3 
0 
4 

6 
3 
3 
0 
6 
6 
3 
0 

3 
3 
3 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
3 
6 
6 

6 

4 
0 
6 

3 
3 
9 
3 
9 
9 
6 
6 
0 


6 
0 


6 

0 
0 
6 
0 
0 


obov^ta  (purpurea) 
Srarietlet,  1    6Meh 


fl.  d, 

Magnolta 
SoulangediM  6    0 

Thanaoaf'ina  6    0 

umbrilla  (trip^tala)  8   0 

Menisp^rmum 

caoadftnte  L,  0    8 

Menzi^ata 
glbbul&rli       .         2    6 
jnUlbUa(£UcaDabL)0   3 
fl.4lbo         0   9 
mbior  0    6 

puipdrea     0   6 
Aft^ilus 
(Vide  PjTxu  et  Ora- 

Atuufblia  (▼. 

Ffnu)  -  0  3 

tt.  nlgro  0  6 
canadteris  (▼.  P:^zus 

Botr.)         -  0  6 
CbanuemfipUiu  L. 

{j.Pf  nu)       -  0  9 

floriMinda         •  2  6 

genn&nica  difftua  0  6 

ft-,  sine  nilcleo  0  9 

macropbflla  2  6 

PrracAntha      -  0  3 

nftida  -  3  6 

Mitch^lla 

idpena  WOU.  2  6 

Afonis 

41baL.           -  0  3 

UonUidna  0  9 

nerrbw    -  10  6 

tatfcrica  1  0 

eanadinaii          -  1  6 

glkbra  1  6 

oonstantinopolitkna  2  6 

multicatlis  (ftlba 

bolUiU)         .  16 

nigra  0  6 
pi^jTifen  (rid. 
BrooMonfltta 
fupyrtfen) 

pennsylvAnica  1  6 

rtibraJL         -  10 
Afyiica 

carolini^nals  0  6 

oerfferaXr.       -  0  3 

ouefdfblia  0  9 

eau         •       0  s 

fcem.       .  0   3 

penniylTlinica  1    6 

N>8Sa 

biilbra  (anu4tica   1 
Punk) 

ctodicans 

denticuUita 

TUIbsa 
O'strya 

▼irgtnica         .         0    6 

Tulgiris         -  0   6 

Aeontd 

axbbrea         .  2   6 

rbaea  .        10    6 

Alii^rus  (Zi'iyphus) 

auitraiii  .        0    9 

Petiploca 

gne^caX.         -        0    3 
2%raea 
SdsBqA-ag,  vide 
jLaunia         .        10 
i°liilad61phu8 
oaronA,riui  Z>.  0   3 

fl.pl.  0    4 

fol.  varieg.  0   4 
grtcilic  Dec  (hir- 

•tins)         -  0   4 

grandiflorut  (btUb- 

liiu)  -  0    9 

inodbnuX.  0   4 


-10-2   0 


t.d. 


PbUaAQphoB 

Usui         -  16 

n&nuf  -  0   3 

Zef  heri  Schnder  1    6 

Phill^rea 

TipecetTar.  0  9—16 

Plnus  (A.) 
altlaalna  (Lacido)    0 
auitrteca  0 

BtakMamaynOd.    7 

hardj,  12o. 
dmbnU  0 

bclvMcB     1 
caramfcniea,  SParePlS 
Fficberi  Booth 

(Calcd.  Hort  T.) 

baidy        -  *10 

hatep&wia  frOU, 

tender  G.  H.  0 
Inofw,  hatdy  -  0 
indfnit  -        75 

Lambertiim        300 

haidy  8°  orlO® 
Hitea  -  5    0 

marftima  WOld. 

hardy  -         0 

nfltit  itfk.  hardy       0 
nigrtecenc,  hardy, 

Nepal         -  5 

paHicttia.  tender       3. 
ezc&M  ibott  (CaL 

Hoit  T.)  quite 

hardy  6S 

Plnea  tender,  0 

not  fltand  4^. 
pondeittaa,  quite 

hardy,  6  ft.  10 

pumllio  {MilgkMt) 

WiibL  .        0 

rednbaa,  haULhatdy  i 
rfgida,  hardy  1 

SBblniaM,  out 

two  winters  e**     15   0 
▼ariet  not 
tried  15   0 

ier6tina,  quite 

hardy  -  16 

ftrt>bus,  hardy         0   3 
oompr§ma  AwO, 

hardy  .        7    6 

•ylT^fltrii        .        OS 
7Vda,hardT  o   6 

tatirica,  haidy        10   6 
uncin4u        -        10    6 
▼ariibilis,  hardy       0    6 
^n>ie8(B.) 
&]ba  .  0   3 

briitia,  rather  ten- 
der        .  21 
bakaarffeni       -      0 

lonaiibHa  -  1 
canaoenms  -  0 
ClanbraatMtea  S 

ccrbiea  lUtekat^, 

quite  hardy  10 

Dougl4«a,  a«  haidy 

at   the  coumoo 

oak,  lilt  in 5 or 

6yeara  10 

ocotiaa  (i»ln..i^es) 


4 
4 
6 

6 

6 
0 


6 

6 
6 
0 
0 


6 
6 

0 
0 


0 
3 


S 

6 
0 


0 
3 
0 
3 
0 


fl>L 

pfindula 

pTsmc^ 

ntwri,  hardy 

MoHmla,  hu&j 

ndbiUi,  hardy 

hfbrida  (new),  be- 
tween A.  ezcfiki 
and  ilcea  pectl 
nkta,  hardy 

nigra 

Pto» 

f6L  Tar.  - 
tortubaa  . 

Adlte,hardy 

rh.bra,  hardy 


0 
f 
5 
0 
3 
GO 


21 
0 
0 
3 
3 
5 
f 


0—30  0 

3 
6 
0 
6 
6 
0 


0 
3 
3 

6 
6 
0 
0 


OF  TREES   AND    SHRUBS. 


2€5i 


vfbies  (B.) 
ipcctftbilis^doabCAilSl    0 
taxMblim 

WM)Waiwi,doubtAilSl    0 
Cddnis  (C.) 
LIlAni    xmtbvr 

tender,  S5  yean 

old,  80  feet  high, 

and  kiUed  in  the 

winter  of  18S9,       10—6 
Deoditra,  stood  out 

iMt  winter  e<>       SO  0 
£ariz  (D.) 
archang^Iica.re- 

oeiTedfrom  Fto- 

cher       -       -       5   0 
tnropafm  0    3 

microcfcrpa       -       10 
pfoduU        -  16 

PUuiera 

Rich4rdi        -  16 

JlitanuB 

occrifblU  (grandl-' 
fblU) 

cuneiiU  Wilid.       U    S—   0    8 

orienfeklis 

diglt^U 
AlfgaU 

ChanuelMUtti  1    0 

P6pulu8 

4lbo  (nfvea)  L.        0 

anffulku  0 

bouomlfen  0 


Ml(lco(Aremb(rg«)l 


tetulifbUa 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
S 
1 


S 
3 
3 
0 
9 
9 
9 
3 
3 
6 
0 


oordittft  * 

dUaiiU  WUld, 
ers^camot 
hcteropbtlla 

teurlfblULetfeftoMr, 

bandtomefpeciei  4  0 

LlndleydM  Booth    0  9 

macrophf Ila       -     0  9 

Mcdtiitf                   1  6 

monllifen                0  3 

foL  aur.  var.  1  6 

nigra           -           0  3 
panndnica        -        10 

■oavtelent  FUeker  5  6 
trfanula  (pindula 

Duroii          '       0  £ 
ptndula          .        .10 
Tlminklia        .         16 
Potentilla 

floriMnda       -        0  6 

frutictMaX.              0  3 
P^lnofl 
ambfgutii        -        16 

fUiberL.        -         0  6 
■adifbUiM       -         16 

▼erticiUktttS       -     0  6 
PritBUB 
ilrmenlaca  (Arm. 

?ulg.)         •          0  6 
(ak-arigb)   wUte 
apricot  of  Eri- 

van                    4  0 

(fol.  TariegO          9  6 

briipuitlaca>aL       0  9 

c&ndicans                 0  9 

canadensis               8  6 
ceraslfera 
Ckfedaa  (Insititia 

fVait.)        .           0  6 

CoeomaiaHtc        1  0 
oertela 

doan^stica  Of 

fl.  pi.       -  0  6 

M,  Tar.  -    1  3 

pynunldUial  0 

fiOMliU               1  0 


JPriinus 
byemiLlls  .       10 

marltima          -      0  9 
nigra           -            10 

pTgme'a  WUUL        0  9 

sibfrica          -          0  9 

spheroc&rpa            0  9 

ipiniMa                    0  3 

dom^stica    1  0 
fl.pl.       -10 
ft.      dlUds 
itooC*  (new 
sweet)  (C. 

Hort.  T.)  3  0 

leacocarpa               I  6 
Consul 
ivium          «          OS 

llor.  plan.  ma).  0  9 

serotO  6 

ftd.  an.  Tar.     1  0 

grandirblium    1  0 

macrocirpum  0  9 

ozfcirpum       1  0 

po^gooum       0  9 

Tar.  asplenilbl.  0  9 

sylT^stre       -  0  8 
deprMu  (SusqueUu 

nse)           .           0  9 

fhiticbsa        -         10 

IiauroGtosus           0  6 

fol.  Tar.       -         0  9 

sallcifbUa       .      0  6 

luslt&nica        -        0  6 

MahdUb'L.             0  4 

fir.  fliLTO     0  9 

Jf afd««a  Host          1  0 

JPidus                      0  t 

carolinHina     0  6 

fol.  var.          8  0 

pindula         1  0 

racenosi        1  0 

rbbra(ptmi]a)  1  0 

jwrticilbUa  De^foiU.  1  6 

pdmila  (gia(&ca)        0  6 

safiTa          -            0  3 

sv^tina                   0  3 

semperflbrens          0  6 

Tirginiina       -        0  3 

PterodirpA, 

eaucasica        -        0  6 
Paiea 


trilbliiU 


0   3 


Pjnis 
alplna 

Ameidmckkr  W. 

(ireqHlus)             0  6 

fl6rida8  0 

aaneridina  (3drbus)  0  9 

omygdalMllnnis        1  0 

apiiala  (diofca)        0  6 

arbutlfblia       -       0  4 

tt.  nigro  0  6 

ilVia  W.  (Tide 

56rt>us)  -03 

aocuptiria                0  3 

fr.Itteo      0  9 

atioTlrens               8  6 

bacckta  L.        -       0  6 

Botrylipiuni  (Mtap.)0  4 
Charnvmispiins 

cay^)     •       0  6 

cfalntosis  (P.  Mai 

cbin.;         -          0  6 

oonuntuils               0  3 

foL  Tarieg.  0  6 

fl.  pi.          0  6 

semiplen.    0  6 

strlku        0  6 

pfodula      I  0 

^uercifblia  0  6 

coroofcria                0  6 

CjrdbnU  (Cyd.  Till.)  0  3 
cbintesis 

(Cyd.chin.)0  9 
lusitinlca 

(Ctu1.1im.}0  6 


«.  d, 
P^rus 
dom&tica  (t.  SOk' 

but)           .            0  4 
ed^lis          -            10 

Hcagnirblia  PoOof  1  0 

HtetiiJacflL           1  6 

byem4Us       -           1  o 

heteroph^lla            5  0 

jap6nica  (CjrdbnU)   0  6 

fl.  4lbo  (Cyd.)  0  9 
Intermedia  (S&itas) 

fVau.  -06 

linearis         .          l  o 

JAdus          .           0  2 

aofa-tia*           0  6 

astrac&nica     0  6 

paradisUca     0  8 

J>rs^coz          0  6 

6L  Tar.       -  0  9 

stri^U    .        0  6 

melanoc4rpa  WOU.  0  6 

MicbadxM       .        0  9 

microc&rpa       -       0  6 

nepal^nsis       -        0  6 

niTilis  mOd.           0  6 

OT^lis           .           0  6 
pinnatlfida  (56i1ius 

bybr.)        -         0  6 

PollTtrAi  WUld.      0  6 

prunifblia       -        0  6 

tt.  coocfnco  0  6 

flr/cocmiJorS  6 

flr.  Iftteo        1  0 

fr.  dtllcis       1  0 

fr.  nIgro        0  6 

fk-.  striilto      0  6 

fr.  transpar.  0  6 

fr.  Wride       0  9 

IbL  var.        0  6 

pubiscens                0  6 

salicifbUa  mUdL       0  9 

sibirica  -  10 

siniiiea          -          0  9 

spect4biUs       .         0  6 

tormin41is  (MiIhis)  1  0 

ttpsalifnsls       .        0  6 


Qu^rcua 

^gilopsX. 

8 

6 

Alba 

0 

6 

amblgua 

0 

6 

aqu4tiea 

0 

6 

Banfstet^Mz. 

1 

6 

blooior 

0 

6 

OutHnea  mOd. 

1 

6 

Catesba'f 

8 

0 

Cerritl.. 

0 

3 

dentitta 

1 

0 

fol.  Tar. 

.  5 

0 

dnftrea  M. 

0 

9 

ooodnea 

0 

6 

discolor  mOd. 

0 

6 

iUkenbefg6nsi 

Hootk 

3 

6 

Astigiita 

1 

6 

fUlham£nsis 

1 

6 

grunmdntia 
beteropta^Ua 

3 

6 

1 

6 

riex 

0 

9 

obMnn       . 
LucorabetfiM 

1 

6 

8 

6 

macroc&rpa 

0 

9 

mar<tiroa 

0 

9 

Michadzai       - 

niong6liea 

7 

6 

montfcna 

1 

0 

obtuifioba 

S 

0 

ollTsefttrmis 

0 

9 

paltistris  M». 

0 

6 

peduncuUlta 
>h«Ios  Afjr. 

0 

6 

1 

0 

Prlnus 

1 

6 

pubCscens 
Bbbur 

8 
0 

6 
3 

onlcnifbUum  6  0 

IbL  Tari^      8  6 

lAniun      -   1  6 

I    lUn  -         9  6 
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«.  d 


Qu^rciu 

rikbn  montilMi 

0 

6 

fericea 

1 

0 

■tell&U 

1 

6 

£tber 

9 

0 

tinctbrU 

0 

S 

trfloba 

1 

6 

i2h&xnnu8 

Jlat^mm        -  10 

snfoteui  1    6 

aureus  -  10 

macuUituf  1    0 

olnifbUui        .  10 

al|touf  -  0    6 

mikjor  -SO 

cathirticua       -  OS 

da^ricus       -  5   0 

Errthrdzylum  S    6 

Fr6ngula  -  OS 

h^bridui  -  10 

infectbriua  L.  10 

laltUbliut  L'Herit.  1    S 

p5mUui  UndL  S    6 

prunlfbliua        •  5    0 

rupistrta  FUlart  t   6 
aax&tilia 

aubiemperrlrena  1    6 

iZfaodod^ndron 

aibbreum  hfbridnm  6   0 
p&Uidum  6   0 
azalefildet 
catawbi^nae 

iildcham 

latifblium 
caucAaicum 
caucacbldet 
datiricum 

atroTlrena 
ftrruglneum 

ftkgtWM 

hitsttum  Dec 

fol.  var. 
h^bridum 
Butximum 

fl.  &Ibo 
punctiktum(mlnui) 
p6nticum 

&lbum 

anniatifblium 

aAoream 

daphnflefblium' 

fot  adreia 

foL  anr^nteis 

grandifblium 

gomeriitum 
tirblium 
mAgnolik^fttthtm 
ptunilum  rotuo- 

difblium 
rbieum 
undul&ttun 

i^bodora 
canad^niiB  L.  10 

J2h<i8 
aront&tica  (suardo- 

lena)          -  1  3 

oopfcUinaX.  0  9 

C6tinu8          -  0  8 

^legana  WOld.  0  6 

glibra          -  0  4 

leuc&ntba       -  SO 

radlcans        -  OS 

Tozicod^ndrum  Z.  0  S 

qveuAMiiua  0  9 

tyfhln&L.       -  0  4 

arboretcens  0  4 

V^rnix          -  0  9 

vlridiflbra  PorVv/  1  6 

Jtibe»{A.) 

alplnum  -  0  8 

pr«\xix  0  9 

atireum  -    «  0  8 


•10—3    6 

acoording 

tosiie. 


Kibes 

alir.  fr.  nlgro  m^ui  '^ 
tt.  tiigto  ovat. 
A:,  rubro 
aunmt    mi- 
nus 
sanguiDeum 
cauc&aicum 
echinktum 
fl6rfdum 
glandi]16suB 

1[lutinbsum 
nteriana 
Malvftceum 
multiflbrum  («it&- 

fblium) 
nlgnuB 

fol.  var, 
ft.  Tfride 
niTeum 
palnAtum 
petneHim 
prostriitum 
recunr&tum 
rdbrum 

tt.Ubo 
c&meo 
mtixime 
otri&to 
fol.  var. 
aur.  Tar. 
aangufneum 

atrosang. 
lAUidum 
aax&tUe 
tenuiflbrum 
R  OrossuUuria 
Cyndsbati 
Diadintha 
diTaricktum       p 

roasuULria. 

IbLvar.  8 
monstrbsum 

Booth 
oxyacantbcAdet 
punctktum 
q>ecibsum 
triflbrum 
triste 
ITracrfspa 


a.  dL 


1    0 


10    6 


1 

0 
0 
0 
8 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


7 
0 
1 
1 
0 
8 
0 


0 
3 
0 
9 


8    6 
8    6 


6 
3 
6 
6 
6 
0 
6 
6 
6 
3 
4 
4 


0    8 


4 
6 
6 
4 
0 
0 
4 
0 

9 

4 
6 
0 


6 

3 
0 
6 
9 
6 
4 


Robinia 

amorphsefblia  0    9 

dtibia          .  10 

griicilia          .  8    0 

EispidA          -  0   6 

aibbrea      -  0   9 

intenia       -10 

Ininnia          r  0    6 

micropb^lla       -  1    0 

procftra          -  10 

PseudackcSa  0    3 

crfapa  (undiAU)  1    0 

echinkta        •  13 

fol.  aur.  Tar.  8   6 

var.       -  8    6 

specibsa  (moD- 

strbsa)       -  9   0 
tortufiaa 

aflpAonrfblin  0    9 

strlcta          -  10 

Tiaobaa          -  0   6 

&lba       .  13 

bdaUa    -  1    3 

voltbllis          -  1    0 
For  others  vide 
Caragdna. 

Rosa 

47  species  alngle 
and  double  rosea^ 
la.  each 
1100  garden  varie- 
tiei,  flrom  <M.  to 
8f.6tf. 


IZiibus 


a.  d. 


aflTlnia 

0 

6 

americknua 

■0 

6 

lircCicus 

1 

0 

anoebiacus 

8 

6 

Bell&ni^ 

0 

6 

Gae'>aiua 

0 

9 

earplnlfbUua 

0 

9 

ChaBuembrua 

8 

6 

dumetbrum  appcB 

diiwtUla       • 

0 

9 

rip^rtaa 

0 

9 

vulgaris 

0 

9 

Iblibfius 

0 

9 

firuticbsua 

0 

8 

iI.tibo.iiL 

0 

4 

fl.  rbbropI^O 

9 

ftiLaig.Tar 

.0 

9 

fr.41bo 

0 

9 

hinldua 
idi^ 

0 
0 

6 

8 

ft.HLteo 

0 

S 

fr.  rikbro 

0 

8 

fir.  mfcximo 

0 

8 

IntonisDdc. 

1 

0 

leucodinnia 

1 

0 

leuodatacbys 

1 

6 

nftidus 

1 

0 

nuticidiua 

0 

6 

ocddenUUa 

0 

6 

odoriLtua  Z*. 

0 

4 

pinoktuaOacinAtiu)  0 

4 

piatilUiria       - 

1 

6 

pubteena 

0 

4 

ridula 

0 

6 

rhamnifbliua 

1 

6 

rubtelua 

0 

9 

rbdia 

0 

9 

aax&tiUs 

0 

6 

Schlelcheri       - 

0 

9 

^S^  ■' 

0 

6 

0 

1 

9 
0 

sylvfitioaa 

0 

9 

litUefbUuB 

1 

0 

veatitua  rQber 

0 

6 

vulgftria  m6Uia 

0 

6 

nridtaO 

6 

2Z69CUfl 

acule&tus 

0 

4 

fypogldaaun 

0 

6 

Ikxua 

3 

6 

racembaua 

0 

4 

Sidisbiiria 

odiantifblla  Smia 

(bilbba) 

1 

6 

SlJiT^ 

acutifbUa,  maac 

wau. 

yba,maBc.  JJn. 

fcem.  Lin, 

ambfgua 

anygdlLlina 

AndersoDlaiia, 

fcem.   ScAMad 

f. 

maac   JTitwwff. 

annularis 

aibdacula 

arg^ntea,  fosna.  Sm. 

auilta,  maac.  HoH. 

fiem.  But. 

auati)aca,  foam. 

Hott. 

babyldnica 

bioolor,  maac.  Ekrik. 

cse'sia,  farm.  »». 

c&ndida,  maac.  JVaU, 

can£aoena»  maac. 

WiUd, 

faeauWdid. 

•  6dL  each  except  Ihoaa  priced. 
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t.  d. 

diprei,  maac.  Lin. 
carni6lica,  maac.  HotL 
tem.  Hottm 
e&spica 

dndrea,  nuuc.  SShl 
fcem.  An. 
o6Dcdlor,maie.£roat 
forai.  Hosi. 
caaitenu  torn. 

Wang. 
coUdUoIU,  nuuc. 
Am. 

foem.  Sw. 
Crowedna 
dedpiens 
DicKtonidiia 
dlaookMr.  maic.  Boil. 

torn.  Host, 
exc^blor.  nuuc. 
Aw/. 

foBm.  .BiPtt. 
yhffifMia,  maac. 

KUaib. 
finmnfrrcbica.  foenu 

Forbydna  9m. 
ForaterMna,  foem. 

Am. 
fragiUor,  maac  Awfc 
f«en.  IToaf . 
frfcgiUa,  naae.  fbtf . 
fcem.  BobL 
fhttiliaaima,  maac. 

foam.  Hod 
glaucfiacena,  maac 

Ho9t. 
«iaea,maac  Boit, 
2rdlix,maac.  Lm, 
fcem.  lis. 
herbiicea 
heteroph^Ua,  fcBm. 

Ho$e. 
AippmhaefM.,  mate 

foem.  TJkaitf. 
boloaerloea,  maac. 

Wiiid. 
Hoppedna,  maac  Willd. 
hikmUia,fcem.  fViUd. 
intermWia,  maac 

Matt. 

foem.  Boti. 
Lambertfdna 
lanceoUta,  torn.  Stn, 
lalirlna.  foem.  8m. 
Ilguatciftlia,  fiam. 

Wendl. 
Ilgtiatrina,  maac 

Hott. 

taaxLBatt, 
Iticidaumaac 

MuAlenb. 
Mcnthaefblia,  maac. 

Bo$t. 

foem  BoU, 

mii&bUia  Bott 
molUaaima,  foam. 

Ekr. 
moD&ndra,  fiem. 
uoach&ta        -        10 
mutftbiUa,  maac 
Bo$t. 

foem.  Bott. 
uign,  muc  Maneh. 
nlgricam,  maac  Sm. 
oppoaitUbUa,  maac 
Host. 

foem.  Bott. 
ov&ta,  foem.  Boit. 
paltUtrla,  xaaac.Bott. 
foem.  Bott 
parieCariaBfblia,raaac  Bott. 
foen.  Bott, 


p§ndula,  foem. 
MottuA. 

(diveraa  a  5.  ba- 
hj\6n.) 
peDt&ndra,maac.  Lm. 
foBm.Llii. 
jdiylicaeR^lia,  masc  Un. 
foem.  Um. 
pomerftnlca,  foem. 

WHid. 
Pontederdfia,  foem. 

Wiiid. 
proatriLta 
jvrunifblia,  maac.  Bott. 

foem.  BotL 
purpurea,  maac.  LHl 
foem.  JUn. 
i^pena 

reticulata        -        8    6 
ripdria,  maac.  WUid. 
foem.  fVilid. 
riTklia,  maac.  Bott. 

foem.  Bott. 
H>«eailba  SO 

aemperfldrena,  maac 
Bott. 

foem.  Bott. 
SeringedfM,  foem. 

Oentdin. 
Smithidna 
apathuUta,  foem. 

JVaid, 
apecidaa.;maac.  Bott. 
•spec  Mndula  1    6 

tenuiflora,  maac 
Bott. 

ttUD,  Bott. 
tenuifblia,  maac  8m, 
t6nuia,  foem.  Bott. 
t^trapia,  maac. 

foem. 
tfunent&aa,  maac 
Bott. 

fatOLBott. 
tortiteea,  maac 
Sckieick. 

foem.  Sehlddk. 
tri&ndra,  maac 

foem. 
atAnifblia,  foem. 

Wiiid. 
unduUita,  maac. 
Ekrh. 

foem.  JBkrA. 
▼iria,  maac  Bott. 
foem.  Bott, 
Tentiata,  maac. 
Bott. 

foem.  Bott. 
YiWaxtidna,  maac 

Wiiid. 
Timin&lia,roaac  Zdm, 
foem.  JLM. 
y.  rkoait  fliaciai  maac 
foem. 
«iol4cea,foem.7riUtf. 
▼Itellina,  maac.  Lin, 
foem.  IM, 
can^acena 
T.  riLmia  adreia,  maac 

foem. 
VfuVenidna 
VfelgeUAna 

Skmhiums 

canadgnaia       -  0  4 

bfbrida  .  0  9 

JUgia  0  4 

foL  argent  Tar.  0  4 

foL  aur.  var.  0  6 

At.  v(ride    -  0  4 

budnikta     .  0  4 

beterophfUa  4  6 

monatrbaa  0  9 

puWerultota  0  9 


t.   d. 

j^ambi^cus 
racembaa        -        OS 
rotundifblia       -      1    0 
ptLbena  -  10 

iStnilax 
rotundifblia  0    6 

populifbllum  0   3 

Sheph^rdta 
Videlfipp.  canad^n- 
aia 

Solknum 

arbbreum        -  16 

Dulcam&ra       -  OS 

foL  aur.  rar.  0    9 

fl.  &lbo  0    9 

littorkle(DulcamlUra 

▼ar.  pubfiaeena)  0   9 

pfiraicum        -  0   9 

jap6nlca£.  0   6 

fol.  varieg.  5   0 
p6ndula       3    6 

S6Thu8  IP}tub) 

-rfMaCPtnia)  0    3 

amerie&na       -  0    6 

aucup&ria  L,  0    3 

foL  var.  -  0    6 

fir.  Ibteo  .  0    9 

domSstica        -  0    6 

bfbrida          .  0    6 

intermedia  0    6 

monatrbaa        -  SO 

nepflfinaia       -  SO 

torminklia       -  16 
mech^brida 
14dubiB,namdeia  1   0    each. 

/9p&rtium 

JUnceara        •  0   4 

fl.  pL  10 

multiflbrum       -06 

radiktiim       .  10 

acop&rium(Genista)0    3 

Albida  -  S    6 

fl.pl.       .       8    6 

fol.  ▼ari«g.      3   0 

iS^irae^ 

argfintea          -  5   0 

acutifbUa        .  0   4 

alplnaPoUM  0   9 

orisfblia        •  10 

b611a            -  0    6 

&Ibida 

6etul«rblia       -  0    9 

carpinifblia  0    6 

cbaroaedrlfblia  0    6 

corymbbaa       -  0    4 

cren&ta  L.  0  6 
crat«gifblla,£Mfc.  1  6 
crataegifblia 

Bortul.  0    3 

decdmbena       •  3    6 

Aypericifblia  L.  0    3 

infl^xa          .  0    6 

laevigata  IK  0    3 

lanceolita        -  10 

mMU(v6ra)  1    6 

n&na  (<»na)  1    0 

oblongifblia       -10 

oboT4ta         -  10 

opulifblia  L.  0    3 

nkna  0    6 

Fickowi^fuia 

taUdfblia        -  0    3 

£lba     -  0   3 

minor    -06 

foL  yarieg.  1    0 

rbaea  -  10 

panicul&ta  0    3 

rbbor  viridua  0   6 

unduULU  1    0 
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c.  d. 


1 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
8 
6 
3 
3 

a 

9 


0    3 
0    3 


SpmdtL 
aiMricft 

datuica 

AiaUctroldet 

tomeQibn 

triloba 

«tmifl>Ua  SeopoU 
Staphylda 

plnnkta  L, 

txitbliM  L, 
Stynx 

Syniphdria 

ncemiMa      -  0  4 

gla<lca  1  0 

monUna       -  10 

Yulgfcria       -  0  3 

foLTari«g.  0  6 

Syringa 

chin^iuis  WOld,  0  3 

fl.  riibro  S  6 

JoMaTa  •  3  6 

mddia  -  0  9 

pfoaka  -  OS 

flor.Utw    -  .0  6 

flor.  cfirneo  S  0 

lacinikta    -  0  6 

wpec  ptexitbliM  10  6   each 

Tiilguit  L.  0  8 

flor.  riibromiijorl  6 

flor.  iemipl.  9  0 

flor.  viol.    -  OS 

foi.  Tarleg.  3  6 

•ibirica     -  10 

alb.  vizgliilLUa  5  0 

gttUcaJL        -  0  3 

libandtlca  1  0 

MnniDical'.  0  3 

Ufirica  3  7 

Taxodium  (Cuprous) 

difticbum       -  0  6 

pendulum  S  6 

T&xus 
baccftUL.        -  0  3 
foLTsrieg.  S  6 
pyranddaUfl  1  6 
canadtons       -  0  9 
'    hibtaiica        -  0  6 
Ticoma 
Vide  Bignbnia 
Thiija 
cupreMoldea       -  1  6 
oocidentklis  L.  0  3 
orient&lUX.  0  6 
pluAta          -  16 
•pherofdea    (Cu- 
prous/hyfildM)  0  6 
Ut&rica          -  10 
WaredM       -  10 

TilU 

amerlc^na  (grandi- 

fblia)  -  0  6 

k]baBoi,Kew.  0  6 

nigra         -  0  6 

canadvnaii       -  0  6 


«.   d. 


europeNi  (Tulg&m) 

L.            -  0 

osplenKblta  0 

atirea          -  0 

oor&lUna  0 

fol.  varleg.  1 

parvifblia    -  0 

laxiflbra  1 

obUqua          -  3 

praexox          -  0 

pyramidiUf       -  8 

tFiU/bUa         .  7 

pub^toens       -  0 

iriex 

europa'a        -  0 

flor.  plen.  0 

proTindiLlii  1 

•trfcU           .  0 

VhnuB 

lilica             .  1 

ameridLna       -  0 

tetulfildet       -  0 

camp6itrif  0 

fi>L  varicg.  0 

corylifbUa     ^   -  I 

criapa          -.  0 

india  /-  1 

cffb«a  0 

ezoni^niis       -  1 

faatigi^U       -  1 
-Ittlva  (americ  paid.)0 

gig4nt«a        -  0 

gllbra          -  I 

glomeriLU  Booth  2 

microph^la       -  0 

foLvar.  8 

monttoa          .  0 

nigra            -  0 

ptedula     '    .  1 

rugbu          .  1 

Sdrnpftoni       .  0 

•uberoia          -  0 

foL  var.  -  0 

tiUrlca          .  1 

tortubra        -  8 

AluBfblia        -  3 

vimlnklia        .  1 

▼iaobu          •  1 

raocinium 

ilbum  (itanrf neum)  0 

ilrctoctiphykM  0 

cranifblium       •  0 

CTicifblium  mlnut  0 

erioc%)haluai  1 

formbsum        -  1 

flitcktum       -  1 

Ibcidiun  (nUidumV-  I 
macroc&rpum  Wiud.1 

tcL  rar.  1 
Myrtfllua 

flrtictuUbb*  5 

ov4tum          •>  1 

Oxyoteoos       -  0 

uliginbsum       -  0 

▼entirtum        -  « 

V\i\»  idc'a      -  0 


3 
9 
9 
6 
0 

of  •""*- 

6 
6 

3 

6 
6 
6 

6 
6 
6 
3 
4 
0 
6 
0 
9 
3 
0 
4 
6 
3 
0 
9 
6 
6 
6 
0 
0 
6 
3 
6 
0 
0 
6 
6 
0 

9 
9 
9 
9 
0 
3 
0 
0 
0 
6 

0 
0 
3 
3 


Ver&nica 
btbimica 
piaUda 

Fibiimum 


i.  4. 


*  From  tiie  mountains  of  the 
Black  FoieaL 


0 
0 


da&ricum  (rdta)  5 

dentlLtum  L.        -  0 

loogilbUum  1 

edUeJboc*  0 

Uevigtoum        -  1 

LanUna       -  0 

minor  0 

lantaofildea       -  8 

Lentigo  Zi.  0 

mlcroph^la  1 

nftidum        -  1 

n<kdum  -  1 

O'puluf  0 


fol.  varieg.  1 
parrlfblium  -  1 
jininlfblium  L.  0 
pyguuB  um  -  3 
j»yrifbUum       -       1 

Finca 

mkior  .  0 

fl.&lbo       -   5 

mUior  -  0 

fol.  arg.  Tar.  0 
foL  aur.  Tar.  0 
fl.  purpbreo  0 
fl.purpQreopLl 

^irgUia 
Ibtea  .  1 

ntex 
il'gnui  c&Jtua  0 

Indta  WUld.  0 

Fltis 
alexandrlna  1 

aibbrea  (AmpdApds 

bIpinniLta) 
cor^Ua       -         • 
AederkceaC  Ampd6p- 

•tc  AederiieeiO 

indivln       -  1 
hir»iita(Ampel6pda) 

XafarAica        -  0 

ladnlbsa       -  0 

odoratfiaima  1 

pahnkta        -  1 

«li«fbUa        -  0 

vlpiria           .  1 

TilUfera          -  0 

Tininliuia       -  0 

▼uiplna            •  0 

Wistaria 

Vide  Ot^cine 
Xantborrhiza 

opiifblia 
Xantb6zyl<m 

ytraxineum 

Xyl6steuin 

Vide  Lonfoera 
ZiiTphiis 

Vide  PalitiM. 


6 
6 


0 
3 
0 
3 
6 
3 
6 
0 
3 
6 
6 
0 
3 
3 
6 
0 
6 
6 
P 

3 
0 

a 

3 
3 
3 
0 


9 
9 


0 
0 


6 

6 
6 
6 
0 
6 
0 
6 
6 
6 


8 

6 


5  0 


INDEX  TO  THE  GENERA  : 


WITH   THETR 


SCIENTIFIC  SYNONYMES,  POPULAR  ENGLISH   NAMES,  ETC. 


Hie  amall  Roman  numerate  refer  to  the  Contents,  where  will  be  found  a  scientific  SjmopitB  of  the 
Spectes  and  Varietiee.  Tlie  large  Roman  numeraU  refer  to  the  volumes ;  and  the  Arabic  figures 
refer  to  the  pages  of  the  body  of  the  work,  and  of  the  Supplement  All  the  systematic  Synonyroes 
are  indented,  and  all  the  Half-hardy  Specie*  are  in  small  type. 


See  YUcca. 
See  Bdrya. 


A. 
A^Bi^ff's  Beard,  I.  400.    See  flyp§ricum. 
Abele  tree,  III-  lfi38.    See  P6puiu8. 

Abeliceay  111.  \4\&.    See  Planera. 
A^\Ae%  D.  Don,  cxxxvli.  IV.  2105.  2293.       See 

Cddrua.  >Wrlx,  Plcea.and  Cunninghamia. 
iibi6tlniie  Richard,  cxxxlii.  IV.  2104.  2106. 

AbrdtcMU*  Dod.,  Ixxxii.  II.  1068.   See  Ane- 

misia.  _ 

Absinthium  Lob.,  Ixxxil.  II.  1069.    See  i<rte- 

Abiltllon  Bat,  "ag^Y^l-  ^'^  **"• 
Acacia,  False,  II.  609.    See  Robin/a. 

AevHia  VaU.m  xlz.  II.  934. 

^Tot  Lviw- 1- 40ft. ;  IV.  2641.   ^e^Negando. 
ilcericese  Lindl.,  xxx.  I.  406. 
A*cAr«  *p.  Lin.,  xcv.  II.  1192.   See  j?umfilia« 

Achyrdota  »•'«*•' f'^/, J' ',?*": 
>#'cynoa  Link,  cil.  J"- »282- 
Adam's  Needle,  cxW.  IV.  2S21. 
Ad^lia  Michx.,  cviii.  III.  1370. 

Adenoc&rpus  Dee.,  xUv.  11.  603. ;  IV.  2652.  See 
Cal6phaca. 

^'?^riS;;;'o?Th^ph^^  II.  uao. 

IE$^fn&mcne  Roxb.,xlT.  11.609.  See  Roblnia. 
;Escu1&c«  Linrf/.,  xxxii.  I.  462. ;  IV.  3643. 
^iVculus,  xxxil.  1.462.;  IV.  2643.  See  Pi  via. 

SbS*'^-  Cm..  Uxxll.  II.  1071.    8«  ClnaAri*. 
Agaihii  Sal^  cxl.  IV.  2447.    See  Dimmara. 

^*52^iV»"Adlni.fxMvi.  II.  520.    See  Prtnos. 
il/iow/tw  Desf.,  xxxir.  I-«7,490. 
AtearobaTree,  11.661.    See  Prosdpli. 

AM^mBiA^  WBlU,  cxhU- IV.  WM. 

Alatemut,  II.  629.    Sec  BWunnus. 
Alcomoque,  Span.,  III.  1911.    See  Cork  Tree. 
Alder.  cxxlU.  III.  1678.      ,„  ^.^  „      ^ 
Alexandrian  Laurel,  cxW.  IV.  2520.  See  iJtiacus. 
AtMgi  De^.,  Manna  v»»t.*}jW.  II.  616. 
Allsaints' Cherry.  H.JOl.     ^     .    .    ^ 
Allspice  Tree,  Ixlx.    See  Calycinthui. 

^wlrSS'.  '^^:  III.  1677.    See  ^tula. 

Alonafta  R.  et  P.,  ci.  Ill- 1W7. 
AlafOa  Or..  cU.  III.  1«»6-      „       ___ 
Altha»Frutex,  1.862.    SecJMMscus. 
Amng\A  UorL  Brit., cxx.  1 V.  2440.  See  Arau- 

AUinf^  Noronha,  cxxxii.  IV.  2049. 2054.  See 
LiquidiLmbar. 
AXftsam,  xxl.  1.  813. 

A«Af*rfaWaJri».ln«l.  n-\W»-      „^. 
>l»i^iflnc*iVrr  Med.,  Ixv.  11.673.874. 

American  AUsplce,  Ixix.  II.  936.    See  Calycin- 

AmericanAloe,cxlv.  IV.  2629. 2606.  SeeAgive. 
American  Beech,  in.  1980.        ^      .      ,. 
American  Cranberry,  11.  1170.   See  Oxyc6ccu8. 
American  Kims,  111.  1404. 1406. 
American  Ha»el,  cxxxL  111.2030.    ^      ^  ^^ 
American  Honeysuckle,  II.  1140.     See  Aaalea 

nudlfldra.  ,,,  ^,^ 

American  Hornbeam,  cxxx.  III.  2013.  y 


American  Laurel,  II-  1161.    See  KILlmrVi. 

American  Mossy-cupped  Oak,  111.  1860. 

American  Rose  Bay,  1 1. 1134. 

American  Turkey  Oak,  III.  1803. 

American  Wayfaring  Tree,  II.  1037. 

American  White  Oak,  III.  IH64. 

,   Ammffrtiiu  Punh,  xcli.  11-  HM. 

'Am6rphaZ«.,  xlv.  11.  606. 

Ampel6psi8  Michx.,  xxxiil.  I.  477. 481 .;  I V.  2.M4. 
See  ntis. 
Amygdatdphora  Neck.,  xUx.  II.  673. 

Amyg&hu  7bun».,xUx.  11.671.678.;  IV. 2564. 
See  P^rsica  and  C^rasus. 

AmyxUAcen  UmU.,  xl.  II.  561. 

Amiriiitl.  11.561. 

An&batla'r..,  ciii.  III.  1891. 

Anacardiicec  Lindl.,  xxxix.  II.  .MA. 

iinag^ris  L.,  cxlv.  IV.  2649.    See  PIptinthus. 
AtKMrtm  Ism.  lU.,  Izlx.  II.  934. 

Andcnteia  R.Brv  IszziU.  II.  107 A. 
Andrachne  Clus.,  Ixxxvil.  II.  1117. 

Andrdmedtf  L.,lxxxv.  11. 1077. 1105.i  IV.  ^^4. 
See  Casslopf,  Cass&ndra,  Zendbia,  Lybnia, 
Leuc6thdr,  Plerl*.  Phyll6doc<r  Dabce'ciVi, 
^rctostfiphylos,  Pernfettya,  Agarista,  Cy- 
rilla,  Bryinthus,  and  Facclnlura. 
ifwfnMiAw  Wend.,  zx.  t.  «97.    See  Cdccttlus. 

ilndrosn^num  Choit.,  xxx.  I.  397.403.  See  Hy- 
p^ricum. 

Angelica  Tree,  II.  998.    See  Ardlia. 

AmmiUnia  H.  B.  ct  Kunth,  ci.  I II.  1V77 
AnjBrfphora  A.  Br.,  Izxi.  II.  960. 

Ani$anthu9  WUld,  Ixxxi.  II.  1058.    See  Sym- 
phoricirpus. 
Aniased  Ti«a,  zriii.  I.  256.    8m  IlUdum. 

AndnaL.,  XX.292.    See  Astinina. 
Anondcca,  xx.  1. 292. 

JndftM  Moench,  xliv.  I.  604.     See  On^n!B. 

An&nynnu  Walt.,  xlviil.  II.  647.  See  WiittinVi. 
il'nthemis  Hori.,  cxlv.  IV.  2.'>73. 

Anthoc^rcls  M.  Br.,  ci.  III.  1277. 

Anthnp^rmiun  L.,  bnzi.  II.  106S. 

JntlnUli  L.,  tirW.  II.  641 

AJttui  Dom'a  MiU.,  xU.  II.  667.  , 

A'pios  Pursh,  xWil.  II.  647.    See  Wist«r/Vi. 
Aplophyllum  And;  xxxIt.  I.  487.    See  ftdta. 
iifpocynicese,  xclx.  II.  1254. 
Apple-bearing  Rose,  11.  763.     See  Iiff9»  vin58a. 
Apple-bearing  Sage,    111.    1281.      See    /ffilvta 

pomlfera. 
Apple-berry,  1.366.    See  Billardidr/i. 
Apple  Tree,  11.891. 
Aiyple  Tree  of  New  HoUand,  II.  960. 
Apricot,  II.  681. 

AvyrSj^iorum  Neck.,  Ixvi.  II.  879.  See  P^rus. 

AmtdrtiAJacq.,  c.  III.  1266.     See  Solanum. 
jlqulfolidceie  Drc,  xxxvi.  I.  506 

Aquifdtium  Toum.,  xxxyI.  I.  605.     See  /'lex. 
Araliicese,  Ixxv.  11.998. 
Araiia  L.,  Ixxv.  II.  998.   " 
Arauciria  R.  ei  P.,  cxl.  IV.  2105.  24.12. 
Arbor  Vitae,  cxl.  IV.  24.'»4.    See  Tliuja. 
ii'rbutus  Cow., Ixxxvil.  11. 1077,  1117.;  IV.  2575 

See  JrctostiphyloB,  Pernfettya,  GaulthdnVi, 

and  Phalerocarpus-. 
ilrctost&phylos  il(toiM.,lxxxvl{l.  II.  1078, 1123. ; 

I V .  2575.    See  il'rbutus. 
Arctitis  L.,  Txxxll.  II.  107S. 
AnnMa  W.,  xxvi.  1. 359. 

I 
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ArgHma  Roem.  et  Schultet,  xclr.  II.  II91. 

A^Ha  L'Obel,  Ixvii.  II.  910.  i  IV.  2566.    Sec 
Pfrv». 
jlristolochiikeae,  ctL  III.  1328. 
i<ri8tol5cbia  L.,  cvi.  III.  1328. 
Arbtotdlta  L'Herit.  xxxix.  II.  543. 
i4nnenUca7b«in».,  I.  II.  671.681.;   IV.2A54. 

Ariinia  Per«.,  Ixriii.  II.  925.  See  P^rus,  Ame- 
lanchier^  and  Cirats'gus. 
Aronia  Thorn,  11.827. 
Arrow-wood,  II.  1038.    See  FIMLmum. 
ArteitiiMia  Casi.,  IxxxiL  II.  1064,  1068. 
Axtndo  L.,  cxlT.  IV.  S5S8. 
JKla^addcag,  xcix.  III.  1257. 
Ash  Tree,  xcvli.  II.  1213.    See  fV^nus. 
Ash  BerbernN  xxl.  1.306.    See  Mahftnin. 
Ash-leayed  Mkple,  1. 460.    See  NegHndo. 
Asimina  Adans.,  x%,  I.  292. ;  IV.  2536. 
Aspen,  III.  1645. 
d'tUx  l4tft.,lzxzltt.  II.  1078. 

A$tilma  Bot.  R^.,  Ixxxil.  II.  1070.     Se«  £fe- 
Uchr;^sum. 
Astraclian  Apple,  II.  883.    See  P^rus. 
ifstrigalus  t>cc.^  xItI.  II.  637. 

Aitrinthus  Lomr.  xxxlx.  II.  M4. 

ifip&lathtts  L.,  xlTii.  II.  641. 

Jsp&ragus  L^  cxliy.  IV.  2516. 

Atdiathiu  D.  Dtmt  Ixxzlll.  II.  107S. 

jlthan&da  L^  boxiii.  II.  1071. 

Atrigeoe  L.,  xtUI.  I.  246.    See  Clematis. 

^'triplex  L.y  clii.  III.  12B8, 1289. 

A^CHba  Thunb..  Ixxvii.   II.  1026.  -,  IV.  2571 . 

Aiimitlteee,  xzix.  1. 395.  IV.  S540. 

AurdtMmm,  ixix.  I.  395.    8ee.  Otro*. 

AveUdna,  III.  20I6i    See  Cdrvlus. 
Avignon  Berries,  II.  633.    See^hfoinas. 

A'xyrit  L.,  ciil.  III.  1290.    See  DitVtIs. 
Asaiea  D.  Don,  xcii.  II.  1078,  UfQ. ;   IV.  2576. 

ilz^<toL.,lxxxlx.II.ll40.  SeeJRhodod6ndron. 
Azalea,  common,  II.  1140. 
Az&ra  R.  et  P.,  xxxix.  II.  544. 
Asarole  Thorn,  11.826. 

AxarbUu,  II.  826.    See  Cratae^B. 

Axedardch,  I.  476.    See  Ifdlia. 

B. 

AUxharls  R.  Br.,  Ixxxii.  II.  1063,  1065. 

Bdrcterfa  L.,  Ixcdil.  II.  1078.    See  BradvlK^na. 
Bc'ekia  i#dr.,  Ixxl.  II.  961. 

Balm  ofXlilead  Tree,  II.  561.    See  Balsamo- 

d^ndrou. 
Balm  of  Gilead  Tree.  Amer.,  ill.  1676.  See  P6- 

pulus  candlcans. 
Balm  of  Gilead  Fir.'cxxxix.  IV.  2339.  SeePlcea 

'AalgAmea. 
iMMun  Poplar,  -III.  1673. 
^alsamitcea,  cxxxii.  IV.  2048. 
fialKoinltii  DHf;  IxxxUl.  II.  1074. 
Balsamod^tdTon  JCmM,  >].  11.361. 
Bamboo,  cxiv.  IV.  2532. 
Bambtua  L.,  cxIt.  IV.>53t. 
Bankila  R.  Br.,  cIt.  III.  1906. 
Banksian  Roses,  II.  777. 
BaptisiaL.,  xli.  II.  566.;   IV.  2549.      See  Ffp- 

tfinthus. 
Bdrba  JbvU  Jftfndk,  zItU.  II.  641.    Sec  ifnthtlHk. 

Barbadoes  Cedar,    IV.  2504.      See  Juniperus 

barbad§nsls. 
Barcelona  Nut,  cxxxi.  III.  2018.   See  (76r}iu8. 
Barren  Scrub  Oak,  III.  1889.    See  Qu^rcus  Ca- 

tesbfpVr 
ButliaWa  JBraOffB.  zzziz.  II.  54i,  1068.  See  PIdeamm. 
Base  Broom,  II.  583.    See  cienlsta  tinctdrla. 
Basket  Osier,  III.  1492.    See  5illx  Forbydna. 
Basterd  Acada,  IL609.    See  Roblnta. 
Bastard  Box,  1.356.      See   Polfgala   Chamae. 

blixus. 
Bastard  Cherry,  11.701.     See  C^rasiis  Pseudo- 

CerasuB. 
Bastard  Cork  Tree,    III.  1917.    See  Qu^rcus 

Pseiido-5ilber. 
Bastard  Cytlsus,  I.  312.    See  ^lla. 
Bastard  Indigo,  II.  606.    See  Am6rpha. 
Bastard  Quince,  11.928.     See  P^rus  Chamae. 
m^pllus. 

Ba«fi}war<ia3far7icA,  XX.  1.298.  SeeC6cculus. 
Bay,  Sweet,  cili.  III.  1296. ;  Cherry,  liU.  If.  714. 
.    716. 
Bead  Tree,  xxxiU.  I.  476.  See  MdUa. 


Bean -Caper,  I.  484.    See  Zygophfllum. 
Bear  Oak,  III.  1893.    See  Qu^rcus  ilicifMia. 
Bearberry,  II.  1128.    See  JrctosUpbylot. 
Bear's  Grape  Whortleberry,  II.  1163.  See  Tac- 

cinium. 
BMu&rtui  R.  Br.,  Izsl.  II.  957.| 
Beech,  cxxix.  III.  1949. 
Uelkria  Hnmb.  et  Boop.  xot.  II.  1173- 

BeMHa  Mutu,  zcl*.  11.  1173.  _         .      .^  ^  . 

]5^^'«Salisb.,cxI.  IV.  2445.  See  CunnineUmta. 

Belinda  Adant.,  xxxlv.  I.  489.    See  Ptdles. 
Benjamin  tree.  ill.  1303.   See  La&rus  Bfmdm. 
Benthimia  Lfodl.,  IxxtU.  II.  1009. 1019. 

Benz6in  C.G.  Nees  VonEsenbeck^civ.  U\.l9Bi. 
Berberdce4t  Llndl.,  xx.  I.  298. ;  IV.  2536. 
Birberis  L.,  xx.  I.  299. ;  IV.  2586. 
Berberry,  xx.  1.299.    9eeB6rberis, 
Berberry-leaved  Rose,  II.  813.    See  L5wea. 
BerchdnuVi  Neck.,  xxxvii.  II.  528. 
Barckheya  W.  Izzzii.  II.  1078. 
Bermudas  Cedar,  cxlii.  IV.  2498.  See  Junlpenn. 
Beny-bearing  Alder,  II.  537.      See  Ah&mnu« 

Fr&ngula. 
fetulilces,  cxxili.  III.  1677. 
i^etula  Tourn.,  cxxUL    III.  1690.      Sec  ^Inus 
and  FiLgat. 

mtuius  Lob.,  cxxx.  III.  2004.    See  Cfirpious. 

BigeldviA  Sm.,  crlU.  III.  1370.    See  B6ryd. 
BignontdcAT,  c.  III.  1258. 
Bigndnia  Toum.,  c.  III.  1258.      See  CaiSlp9* 

Tieoma,  and  Gelsttnhtm. 
Bilberry,  II.  1156.    See  Faodnium. 
BnUdndiira  Sm.,  zxri.  1. 356.    9tt  SMya. 
BU16t>4i  R.  Br.,  Ixzl.  II.  961. 

Birch,  cxxiii.  III.  1690. 

Bird  Cherry,  II.  709. 

Bird*8-cye  Maple,  1.  411. 

Birthwort,    III.  1329. 

Bitter  Oak,  III.  1846.    See  Qu^rcus  Cl§rrls. 

Black  Apricot,  II.  683. 

Blackberry,  II.  742. 

Black  Gum,  III.  1317. 

Black  Irish  Elm,  III.  1398. 

Black  Jack  Oak,  III.  1890, 1898. 

Black  Oak,  III.  1884. 

Black  Scrub  Oak,  III.  1893. 

Black  Thorn,  II.  685. 

Black  Walnut,  HI.  1435. 

BlackwiDIa  Dec.  zzxlz.  11.544. 

Bladdemut  Tree,  1. 493. 

Bladder  Senna,  II.  635. 

Bleaberry,  II.  115. 

Blue  GvSa  TVec,  II.  968, 959.    See  Eucal^ns. 
Bois  de  Ste.  Lucie,  II.  707. 

Bonapdrta.  Haw.,  czlv.  IV.  85SS.    8«e  LlttK*a. 

Bonduc,  II.  656.    See  Gymn6cladus. 
Banafnkome,  c.  I II.  1865. 
BotSfmia  L.  zlvH.  II.  640. 
Borbbnisk  Plum.,  dr.  III.  1299.    See  Lalirus 

carolintesis. 
Bor6nia  Sm.,  ckIt.  IV.  8544. 
B5rya  W..  cvili.  III.  1343.  1870. 
BiMd  L..  ciU-  III.  1891. 

BcMdn*a  Vent.,  xWH.  II.  640.  

BoQTlrdJaH.  B.  et  Kuntb,  Izzzl.  II.  1069.' 

Bow-wood,  III.  1362.    See  Maclilra. 

Box  Elder,  1. 460. 

Box  Thorn.  IIL  1269. 

Box  Tree,  III.  1333. 

Box,  Dwarf,  111.1333. 

BradhvlK^na  Sn*.,  bczziL  II.  1078. 

Bnebvtfema  R.  Br.,  zli.  1. 567.^ 

Bramble,  II.  733.    See  Rikbm. 

Breda  Apricot,  II.  683. 

Brignole  Plimi,  II.  689. 

British  Oak,  III.  1731. 

Broom  Hickory,  III.  1449. 

Broom,  the  common,  II.  595. 

Broom  Tree  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  exh.  II. 

569.;  IV.  2568. 
Broussondtia  Vent.,  cviii.  III.  1342.  I36I.     See 

Afdrus. 
Brugmimia  R.  et  P.,  cl.  III.  1874. 
Bmmdeede  R.Br.,  xxxix.  II.  642. 
Brunnlchla  Gertn.,  ciii.  111.1896. 
Bry&nthu8  GmfL,  xciv.  II.  1171. 

BHtMsiAL'H/rit.,lxni.  11.1068. 

Buck's  Horn.    See  AhUs. 
Buckthorn,  11.529.    See  irbinanos. 
Buckeye,  1. 468.    See  PiWa. 
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BtiddlM  L.,  ci.  III.  1376. 

Bull  Grape.    See  ntii  rotundUdlia. 

BuUaoe,  II.  687.    See  PriUnug  insititia. 

iTUmdlia  Swarix,  xcv.  II.  1193. 

ihipledrum  Toum.,\xxy.  II.  997.  j  IV.  2670. 

Buxwaiem  Kantht  zl.  II.  Ml. 

Buniuria  Car..  xztL  1.SS». 

Bmttmta  R.  Br.  xli.  II.  667. 

Butcher's  Broom,  cxliv.  IV.  2517.    See  i^dicug. 

Butter  Nut,  III.  1439.    See  Cdrya. 

Button-wood,  IL  1061.;  IV.  2043.    See  Cepha. 

I&nthut. 
Button  Tree,  IV.  20, 43.  See  Ptttanus  ocdden. 

taUs. 
ASzut  Toum^  crii.  III.  1830. 1332. 


C. 

CoidiU  L.  JxuUl.  II.  107S.    Sec  Cvldtium. 
Cmetketm,  Ixxli.  II.  967. ;  IV.  8A69- 

Cadus,  II.  967.    See  Opdntia. 
Cmtta  VHiaAL,  xlix.  II.  660. 
C'malirfDfa  Alt..  xUx.  II.  660. 
CaUnmelis  D.  Don.  c.  III.  1863. 
Calc«o&rUi  L.,  ci.  III.  1177. 
Caltedula  Vem.,  IzxtUI.  II.  107S. 
CaUco  Bush,  11. 1151. 
Calico  Flowers,  11.1151.    See  Kfilmta. 
CalUgonum  Z.,  clii.  III.  1292,  1295. 
CmiMk  (Ertca  L.)aot.  Cat.,  Ixxsiv.  II.  1089.  1091. 
Callbtimoa  Dec.,  Intl.  II.  960. 
CalliAUchys  Shm,  xU.  II.  567. 
CiUltris  Tntf.,  cxH.  IV.  2105,  2462. 
Caimna&i/.,lxxxiv.  II.  1076, 1084. 
Cal6phaca  Fisek.,  xlvi.  II.  635. 
Calothdmmu  Jl.  Br.,  txzJ.  II.  957. 
Caly^thicese  Zthd/..  Ixlx.    U.  935.936.;  IV. 

Calycinthus  L.,  Ixix.  II.  935.     See  Chunon&n- 
thus. 

CrnhfcMtme  Uak,  xUt.  II.  507.    8m  Cfdnu. 
CUyt&ix,  A.  Br.t  ball.  IL  961. 
Camellia  L.,  xxviil.  1.381.;  IV.  2540. 
CampanuUcece,  Ixxxi.  II.  Iu63. 

CampantUa  L.,  Ixxxi.  II.  1063. 
Camphor  Tree,  III.  1305. 
CwnphordMoaS^iUr.  dU.  III.  1991. 
Canirlum  KiMr.  zl-  II«  Ml. 
Candleberry  Myrtle,  cxxxli.  IV.  3055. 
Canoe  Birch,  III.  1708. 
Canoe-wood,  xix.  1. 284.    See  Liriod&ndron. 

CdnhM  Job.,  ci.  III.  iS74.    8«eV««Ua. 
Cape  Heaths,  LUt  of,  Ixxxiv.  II.  1089. 1091. 
Cape  PhillTrea,  II.  504.    See  Cattim.  . 
Caper  Bush,  1.313. 
CWMVldhccK  Undl.,  xzi.  I.  313. 
Cipinrlt  L.,  xxi.  I.  313. 
Caprtete  L.,  el.  III.  1S77. 
Ckprlfoliices,  Ixxrli.  11. 1026. 

CanrifbUwn  L.,  Ixxix.  II.  1045.  See  Lonloera. 

C«<p«leMnOennl.cL  III.  lt6A. 
Carof aiM,  xlT.  11.629.;  IV.  2552.     See  Hali- 

modSndron. 
Carlowfxib  Mcencb.  luxH.  II.  1071. 
CArmlchailfa  R.  Br.,  slvtl.  II.  641. 

Caroh  tree,  II.  660.    See  CeratfrnJa  Slliqua. 
Carolina  Poplar,  III.  1670. 
CSrpinus  £.,  cxxx.  III.  2004.    See  O'strya. 
Corpodfrtiu  Fant.f  xnlx.  II.  Ml. 
Carthaginian  Apple,  II.  939-  See  Pomegranate. 
Carya  yttf/.,  cxT.  III.  1421,  1441. 
CarropbyUiccs,  sxvi.  1. 359. 

Ca«IaCanMr.,evl.  111.159). 
Cass&ndra  D.  Don,  Ixxxvi.  II.  1377. 1108. 

Ci«U  L..  sUx.  II.  660. 
Caalna  Ham,,  M8H.  oaUx.  II  1. 1998.  8m  <)«irau  acml* 
corplfUlB. 
Ou$\ne  L.,  xxxt.  II.  503. 

.«(ee  CeUutrus,  II.  495. 

See  Eleodtedron,  II.  604. 

Seeriex,  II.  51H. 

SeePrlnos,  11.521. 

See  ribdmum,  II.  1035. 
Castlop^  D.Don.  Ixxxvi.  11.1077,1107.;  IV.2574. 

Ca^tanileea  Lk.,  xxxii.  1. 462. 
Clast^nea  Tourn,^  cxxx.  TIL  1983.    Sec  Fkg\x», 
CMtapMntanum  Cmnivgham,  xlix.  II.  660. 
Casuarlceae,  cxxxil.  IV.  2060. 
Casuarlna,  cxxxii.  IV.  2060. 
Catalpa  Juss.,  c.  III.  1258. 1261. 
r.avendithte  Llndl..xclT.  II.  1173. 

rean5thus  L.,xxxviii.  II.  539. ;  IV.  2537.     See 
Scdtia,  Colubrlna,  and  Willemdtia. 


• 
IV.  2477. 


Sec  C\ipr(ssus 


Cedar  of  Goa,  cxll. 

lusltinica. 
Cedar  of  Lebanon,  cxl.  IV.  3403.  2603. 
Cedar,  Red,  IV.  2495.  See  /unlperus  virginidna. 
Cedar,  White,  IV.  2475.  See  Ciipr^ssus  fhybldes. 
Cddrus  Barrel.,  cxl.  IV.  2105.  2403. 

C^fttf  Touni.,  cxlii.  IV.  M87.  See  Junlperus . 
Celastricese  Dec.,  xxxt.  II.  495. 
CTelistrus  £.,  xxxv.  II.  608. ;  IV.  2545.     Sec 

Mdjftenus. 
Catl(iJaeq.,ci.  III.  1177.    RMAlom6a. 
Celtis  Toum.,  ex.  III.  1413. 

Cembra,  IV.  3274.    SeePInus. 
CephaULnthus  I,.,  Ixxxi.  II.  1061. 
Cerkmla  (£rtca  /..)  LoJU.,  IxxxIt.  II.  10S9. 
Cerasus  Juu.,  li.  IL  672.  693. ;  IV.  3555.      See 

Prdnus. 
Cerattola  Ar«.,cxliil.  IV.3MN».  3508. 
•   Ceratokiet  Toum.,  dii.  IIL  1290. 
OoratAnU  L,,  xlix.  II.  660. 

Cttidotp^  — im  PcfB-.ciii.  III.  1190. 
C0ratoMinu  R.  H  P.,  xcIt.  II.  1 173. 
Cerds  L.,  xlviii.  IL  667. 
CcROcAxpn  H.  B.  et  Kmmtk,  bdx.  II.  934. 

C6ms,  cxxT.  IIL  1846. 
C£mw  Dalech.,  cxxv.  IIL  1846. 
C^strum  L.,  ci.  IIL  1274. 
CiuenomiUt  Lindl.,  IxvUi.  IL  981. 
Ckanuebdxu;  1. 866..  IV.  3638.    See  Polf gala. 
CAanuecirasui  Fen.,  111.  IL  702.  See  Cerasus. 
CkatMec^atvt,  Ixxx.  IL  1050.   See  Lonlcer« 

and  Xyl6steuin. 
Ckanuea$tu$  Clus.,  xxir.  I.  346.  See  Helifin- 

theroum  pildsum. 
Ckanutdapknoiaet  Alp4L  CT.  IIL  1312.    See 

2>4phne  oledldes. 

Chamafbtuta  Don't  Mi/L,  xlix.  II.  661. 
Cbanueladoiiun  JDi«f.,lsxU.  11.964. 

CkanuvlSdonLliik,xcii.  II.  1153.  See  Azalea 
D.DoM. 

ChanuBmt»pan»  Dec,  Ixviii.    II.  938. 

Chamtemdrtu.    See  iiObus. 

Clumuerhododindros  Toum.,lxxxlx.  II.  1130. 
See  Ahodod£ndron. 
CSianueVopi  L.,  cxlv.  IV.  1530. 

ChanMgu,  xlr.  IL  629.    See  Caragina. 
Champion  Oak,  IIL  1877.    See  Qu^rcus  rtHbra. 

Ckardciat.    See  £uph6rbAi. 
Chaste  Tree,  III.  1285. 
Chetrfinthus,  xxi.  1. 313,  359. ;  IV.  2538. 
Chenopodiacec,  di.  III.  1387. 
Chenopddium  X.,  di.  IIL  1388. 
Cherry,  11.693.  ^ 

Cherry  Birch,  III.  4718. 
Cherry  Crab,  II.  893. 
Cherry.fhiited  Pimelea,  III.  1316. 
Cherry  Plum,  11.688. 
Chestnut,  III.  1988. 

Chestnut  Oak,  IIL  1737.    See  Qu^rcus  Prlnus. 
Chestnut  of  New  Holland,  II.  660.  See  Castano- 

n>€rmum  austrile. 
Chicasaw  Plum.  IL  706. 
Chhnonlbthus,  Ixix.  II.  935.  937.  ;  IV.  35G6. 
China  Roses.    See  JZdsa. 

China  Bauh.  &c.,  cxllv.  IV.  2513. 
China  Root,  IV.  3513.    See  Anllax. 
Chinese  Cherry,  II.  701. 706. 
Chhiese  Crab,  IL  909. 
Chinese  Tree,  I.  249.    See  Pmbnia. 
Chioninthus  L.,  xcrl.  II.  1096, 1205 
ChltUm-wood,  IIL  1639. 
Choke  Cherry,  II.  708. 704. 
Chortfmna  R.  Br.,  xli.  1. 567. 
Christ's  Thorn,  II.  527. 
Chmdooow  U.  IxxxiU.  II  1078. 

Ckrytopkglhan  Aubl.  and  others,  xcv.  1 1. 1 192. 

SeeilOmdlia. 
C;iicA»m  fWr.,  Ixxxl.  1 1.  1061.    8ce  LAt^a. 
Cinerirfa  Leuimg.  Ixxii.  II.  1064. 1071. 
Cinnamon  Tree,  III.  1307. 
C1nnain6niiim  Cdmfkcra  Swt.,  civ.  III.  13QS. 

CitsSmpelot  L.,3uc.  I.  397.  See  Meniitp^rmum. 
Cfssus  L.,  xxxill.  L  477,  483.    See  Ampel6psls. 
nstaceae  Xtfmtf.,  xxi.  1.316,  IV.  3538. 
CIstus  X.,  xxi.  1.317;  IV.  3538.     See  Hellin- 

themum  and  HudsdnAi. 
CItronelle,  IL  1068. 
atrons,  1.396. 
ntnu  L.,  xxlx.  1. 395. 

Claret  Grape,  1. 478. 
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Cl^matU   £.,   xril.    II.  2»;    IV.   9635.     See 

Atrigene. 
ClOTOfUodrum  A.  fir.,  cU.  III.  liHS.    Hm  Volkamtew. 
ndthra  L.,  IxxxWu.  II.  1078.  1137. 
CUfaithas  SoitmJ..  xlviU.  II.  645. 
Cltffbrtfa,  Izlx.  II.  985. 
ChuitiaBot.  MaK.,  evil.  III.  1341. 

Cl^menom  L'Ohel,  zzz.  I.  4U3.    80c  ilndrosK^mimi. 
Chraruai  L.,sl.  1 1.  560. 
CtriNnuw,  c.  III.  1S84. 
CoUbVi  CaT..c.  III.  1S64 

Cobce^tL  Neck^  Ixxx.    II.  1060.    See  Lonlcera 
^  Xjl6tteaiD. 
Cob  Nat,  cxxxi.  III.  2018.    Sec  r6r>-1u8. 
C6ccalus  AmA.,  xx.  I.  297.    See  Wendlandi'a. 
CockBpar  Tborn,  II.  820.     • 

Coff-teflMifci«^ni.,UxTiU.  II.  img. 
CoIMtia.  nxix.  11.541.    See  tUtandla, 

Comma,  III.  2099.    See  C'6ryluB. 
Colnbrtiu  Bnmgn.,  xxA.  I.  542. 
CblOtea  R.  Br.,  xlvl.  II.  Gi!*  \    IV.  SAJVa.    Se<^ 
Cal6phaca  and  Sutherland ra. 

ColywUa  Sal.,  cxl.  IV.  2432.    See  Arauciria. 
Comp6silae,  Ixxxil.  II.  10G3. 
Comptdnia,  cxxxii.  IV.  20S9. 
CondAlid  C«t  .  xxzlx.  II.  541. 

CoHdylocarptu  Salisb..  cxli.   IV.  oifV).    See 
Taxddium. 
Conlferee,  or  Pinicec,  cxxxiii.  IV.  2ir.l. 
Constantinople  Hasel,  cxxxi.  III.  2U*^>.      See 

C6ry\\iB  u>1(irna. 
ConvolvuUceae,  c.  III.  1264. 

ConTfSWulus  L.,  c.  III.  1264. 
CanftA  Jaeq.,  luxlil.  II.  107S. 

Copper-coloured  Beech,   III.  1950,  1951.     See 

Coral  Tree,  11.649.  -BeeRrythrlna. 

Cdrchortu  Thunb.,  lili.  II.  722.     See  KcriYa. 
CordtAcev.c.  III.  1265. 
Cordma  D.  Don,  cxiiii.  IV.  2506.  2r>08. 
Coridccae.  xxxiv.  I.  492. 
C^riria  A'lif.,  xxxiv.  1.492.,  IV.2M,'>. 
Cork  Tree,  III.  1911.    See  ^juercuB  NQbcr. 
Comiiceae  /..,  Ixxri.   II.  1009. 
Cornel,  11.1014. 
Cornelian  Cherry  Tree,  II.  1014. 
ComiBh  Elm,  III.  1376. 
Ccvnlsh  Moor  Heath,  II.  1082. 
ComuB  L.,  Ixxvi.  II.  lOOa  1019. ;  IV.  2571.    See 

Benthdmfa. 
CoroniUft  Neck.,  x\y\\ .  1 1 .  643. 
Came'a  8m.,  cxlr.  IV.  S544. 

CorrClda  Cltu.,  cxllv.  IV.  2.'il6.  See  /4»paragus. 
Coryliceae,  or  Ctipollfera;,  cxxlv.  III.  1715. 
CbrjXvA  L.,  CXXXI.  III.  1716.  2016. 
CoBtorphine  Plane,  I.  414. 

C^/riMi«,  II.  549.    See  Sti^i. 
CoCnneftster  Med.,  Ixr.  II.  673.  869. :  IV.  2563. 
Cotton  Tree.  III.  1652. 1670. 1672.;  IV.  2043.  See 

P6pulu8  and  /*litanu8. 
Cotton-wood,    III.  1655.     See  Pdpulua  cana- 
densis. 
Covtofa  D.  Don,  czlv.  IV.  1597. 
Cowdie  Pine,  IV.  2447.    See  DammAra. 
Cowberry,  11.1164. 
Crab,  common,  11.892. 
Crab,  sweet-scented,  II.  908. 
Crab,  transparent,  II. 

Crack  Willow,  III.  1516.  See  SkWx  fr&gilis. 
Cranberry,  II.  1168.    See  Oxycoccus. 
CrassuUceae,  Ixxli.  II.  965. 
^    Crataegus  LttMl/.,  Ixi.    1I.813w ;  IV.  2562.    See 

Pbotlnia,  Rhaphl6lepi6,    AtneldncMer,    Pf- 

ruB  (iOia,  tormin^lis,  Ardnia,  and  Chamse- 

m^piluB),  Eriob6trya,  and  Stranvae'sca. 
Cress  Kocket,  1.312.    See  Telia. 

Critta-giUi,  U.  649.    See  Erythrlna. 
CrotalAria  xlvli.  11.640. 
Crtton  Cms.,  cxlv.  IV.  «585. 
Crowberry,  cxilil.   IV.  2506. 
Crtwaa  Sm.,  cxlv.  IV.  C544. 
Cruci^ese,  xxi.   I.  312. 

Critcifera,  xxl.  1. 312. 
CrUs-gftlU,  II.  820.    See  Crats^gus. 
Ciyptfartia  OmUk,  xaix.  1.549. 
Cuckold  Nut,  cxxxi.   HI.  2090.    See  C6ry1u8 

ameridbia. 
CttcumberTree,xix.  1.273.    See  Magndl/a. 

Cuelldria  B.   et  P.,  Ixxxviii.  II.  1127.     See 
adthra. 
Culrftlam,  IzxzilL  II.  1074. 
Cklliitnia  K  Br..  IxzzlL  II.  107t. 


Cnnnlnghdm/a  R.  Br.,  cxl.  IV.  210.%  144.'i. 

aipr§ssinae,cxl.  IV.  2453. 

Cuprgssus  L^  cxll.  IV.  2106.  2464.    See  71ii^ 

Araucdria,  OLllitris,  Tax5dium,  SchuberU'a, 

and  Junipems. 
Curled  Blaple,  1. 426. 
Currant,  Red,  11.977. 
Currant,  Black,  II.  983. 
Custard  Apple,  xx.  I.  292. 
Cut-leaved  Alder,  III.  1678.. 
Cut-leaded  Beech,  III.  1951. 
Cut-leaved  Oak,  III.  1732. 
CynthMcM  LabU.  Izxxifi.  II.  1075. 
Cvcldpla  A.  Br.,  sll.  I.  567. 

Cyddnia  Toum.,  IxvUi.  II.  929. 

Cypress,  Deciduous,  IV.  2480.    See  Taxddimn. 

Cypress,  Evergreen,  cxli.  IV.  2464.  2605.    Sre 

cupr^Bsus.  « 

Cypress  Poplar,    III.  1660.    See  Popalus  £u- 

tigiata. 

Cyrflla  L.,  cxIt.  IV.  i577. 

rTftisus  Dfc,  xliii.  II.  588. :  IV.  2550.    See  Ge- 
nista, Adenocarpus,  and  Cal6phaca. 


D. 


Dabee^c/a,  Ixxxvli.  II.  1077.  1116. 

DacTYclinm  Sotander.  cxxxIU.  IV.  8100. 
DtthlM  Cav..  Ixxx.  11.  107S. 
Dahoon  Holly,  II.  619. 
Daraa«k  Roses,  11.759.  781. 
Ddmnuira  Rumpb.,  cxl.  IV.  2105  2447. 
Dammar  Pine,  IV.  2447.    See  Damuuira. 
Dandolo's  Mulberry,  III.  1349. 
Daphne  L.,  civ.  III.  1307. 

Dwwinia  Rod.,  Ixxil.  II.  964. 

Dasj&nttaM  (Crtca  L.)  Andr.  Btatk.,  Ixxxiv.  I].  |<M9. 

Date  of  TrebisoQde,  II.  1 149.     Soc  DUx^^im 

LdtUB. 

Date  Plum,  11. 1194. 
Uatitra  arbbna  Hon.,  d.  III.  1874.  See  Bruemtaxif. 

DaTiMa  K.  Br.,  xli.  II.  567. 

Deciduous  Cypress,  cxlii.    IV.  2480.    Sec  Tax- 
ddium. 

Decumirla  Z...  Ixxi.  II.  955. 
Deod^ra,  IV.  2428.    See  Cddrus. 

Deodar  Cedar.    See  Deoddru. 

Durria  G.  Don,  xUx.  11.661. 

D^smia  (frica  L.)  Andr.  Bmttk.,  Ixxxfr.  II.  1089. 

De«m6aintn  Dee.,  xlvii.  II.  (Ah.,  IV.  ^55%. 

Deatzfo.  Ixzl.    II.95&i  IV.  2567. 

DevU-wood,  II.  1208. 

Dewberry,  11.739. 

Di^nthiu  L.,  xxvl.  1.359. 

Dic^nna  Dee.,  xItU.  I.  645. 

Dichilui  Dee.,  xMl.  II.  641. 

Didtita  H.  K.,  IxxxU.  II.  li)7S. 

Diervilla  Toum.,  Ixxix.    II.  1027.  1042.     See 
LonScertf. 

IMllcmVkmr,  xix.  I.  898. 

Dillw^Kia  Kmith,  xU.  1.567.      . 

Diosp^ros  Z..,  xcv.  11.1144.  *> 

Didtis  .ScAfVd.,  ciii.  III.  12s8. 1290. 

Dirca  L.,  cv.  III.  1307.  1394. 

nUriiia  Rook.,  xxxlz.  I.  541. 
Disiimma  l>rr.,  Ixxii.  II  965. 
DoMnea.  xxxii.  I.  4C8. 
Dodonor^a  L.,  xxxili.'I.  476. 
Dog  Hoses,  II.  267. 
Dogwood,  II.  496.    See  £u6njinus. 
Dogwood,  II.  1009.    See.  C6mus. 
Dogwood,  male,  II.  1014*.    See  C6rnu9  mas. 
DttfuAofThuiLxlTiU.  11.648.    8«e  H  fetikru. 

DombejfK  Lamb.^  cxl.    IV.  2433.     See  Arau- 
ciria. 

"Dbnax,  IV.  2582.    See  Jr^ndo. 

Dihua.  G.  et  D.  Don,  xlviil.  II.  646. 
Dool  Tree,  IV.  2642. 
Doricmnm  Tottrn.  xlvii.  I.  63IX 
Double  I'hinese  Almond.  II.  706. 
Double  Chinese  Cherrv,  II.  701. 
Double  dwarf  Almond,  11.706. 
DouWe-flowered  Cherrv,  11.699. 
DracocMhaluni  Com.,  cii.  111.  1883. 

DracopkMlum  R.  Br.,IxxxUi.  II.  1075. 
DrfxAM,  UTi.  I.  959. 

Duke  of  Argyle's  Tea  Tree,  1 1 1 . 1 2GP,  1 270    Se« 
L^cium. 

DtUcamdra,  III.  1266.    See  6'ol£nuro. 
Dnrinia  Hort.,  ell.  III.  iSfl6. 
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Durmast  Oak.  III.  1737. 
Dutch  Beech,  III.  1639. 
Dutch  Elm.  III.  1395,  1896. 
Darada  Kth.,  xl.  II.  U6. ;  IV.  2549. 
Dwarf  Cheatnut,  111.2003. 
Dwarf  Chestnut  Oak,  III.  1875. 
Dwarf  Fan  Pahn,  IV.  2530.    See  Chamie^ropc. 
Dwarf  Jagged  Oak,  III.  1892. 
Dwarf  Medlar,  11.928. 
Dwarf  Red  Oak,  III.  1893. 
Dyer's  Broom,  II.  583. 
Dyer's  Weed,  II.  583. 
Dyt^da  Lour.,  luzi.  II.  1068. 

E. 

Eagle's  Claw  Maple.  1. 410. 

i?beniceae,  xer.   II.  1194. 

KThmau  I..,  xlvUl.  II.  646.    See  itatfa^lUs. 

Wbenut  Comm.,  xcr.  II.  1194.  See  Diosp^ros. 
Eecnmoc&rout  irmnA.,  c.  III.  1263.    See  CiiUmp^U. 
«\:falum  I... c.  III.  1«C5. 
E'atMis(£rtcaMxxxv.  II.  1091. 
BdirftnMa  Mien.  xU.  II.  567. 
EglanUne  (Sweet  Briar),  II.  765.  Honeysuckle, 

III.  1643. 
Egyptian  Poplar,  III.  1640. 
ISbtMa  lbnb.,c  III.  1866. 

EkriAA   VHerit.,  d.    III.  1278.    See  Gra- 
b6wskfa. 
i?leagnice»,  cvi.  111.1320. 
^as&gnus  Toum^  cvL  III.  1320,  1321. 

Biteagtnu  Card.,  cxxxU.  IV.  2056. 

MUeodhtdroH  Spreng.,  xxxtI.    II.  504.     See 
Hartdgta. 

EUeodindbrtm  Rets.,  xcIt.  II.  1192.    See  Ar- 
gdmio. 

Ekdgmtm  Lob.,  di.  III.  1285. 
Elder,  II.  1027. 
Bhn  Tree,  III.  1373. 
Embrytfptnl*  L.,  xev.  II.  1197. 

Vmttnu  MUL  Icon.,  xlvii.  II.  644.    S«0  ConniUa. 
fmpetr&cesB,  cxlili.  IV.  2506. 
£'mpetrum  L..  cxlili.  IV.  2606. 

E'mpetrmn  L.,  cxlili.  I V.  2608.  See  Cordma. 
Enklfinthus  Lotir^  xcIt.  II.  1172. 
Epacrldilces,lxxxii.  11.1075.;  IV.  2573. 
WpmabSm^lxxsm.  II.  1075. 
BpigK^a  L..  Uxxviil.  II.  1078.  1126. ;  IV.  2575. 
f'phcdra  L.,  cxxxiii.  IV.  2062. 

BquMtmn  Alp.,  exzzUi.  IV.  2065. 

EridceK,  Ixxxiii.  II.  1076. ;  IV.  2574. 

frlca  D.  Don,  Uxxiii.  II.  1076. 1070.;  IV.  2574. 

See  Calldna,  Gypsoc&lUs,  PhyU6docr,  Daboe^- 
c/a,  MenaidAia. 
Eriobotrya  Lmdl.,  Ixlx.  II.  983. ;  IV.  2356.   See 

Jf^spilus  and  Photlnla. 
iSiloc^pIuJtu  L.,banlil.  II.  1078. 
Bridooma  D.  Don,  Ixxxiii.  II.  1072. 

Sri6tobus  Dec.,  Ixvii.  II.  915. 
■rythrtna  L.,  xlvUi.  II.  649. 

AryAnl2W4m.II.634.    Sec  AbAmmu. 
EicaXlontdcea,  Ixxiv.  II.  992. 
Escalldm'a  Mutis,  Ixxiv.  II.  993. ;  IV.  2570. 

EKiUiUy  III.  1844.    See  Qu^rcus. 

EiUHuis  Salisb.,  Ixxvii.  II.  1026. 

Encaifpins  tzxi.  II  958.;  IV.  8667. 
Euclaiiu  R.  Br.,  xU.  II.  567. 
EudinnU  It.  Dr.,  IxxL  II.  958. 
fudnymus  Toum.,  xxxv.  11.495, 4i>6. :  IV.  2545. 
Knfintfimu  Thunby  xxtI.  1. 958.    Sc«  Pituwponun. 

EwmymSides  Mcench,  xxxv.  1. 502. 

Eudsmus  Nutt.,  dv.  III.  1303. 
£uphorbiaee«,  ctU.  III.  IS.'iO. 
£uph6rbta  L.,  cvii.  III.  1331. 
Kiaym^  RajfU,  xxix.  I.  396. 

BurfliipiiiCArlcal..)  ifcMfl.  SWc,  lixxiv.  II   1089. 
Enryst^ida  (£rtra  L.)  Bat.  (kOh,  Kxxr.  II.  10i)l. 

Eutoisa  Sal.,  cxl.  IV.  2432. 244U. 
Kutioix  Jt.  Br^  xli.  I.  669. 

Evergreen  Beech,  III.  1982. 
Evergreen  Honeysuckle,  II.  1048. 
Evergreen  Magnolia,  xix.   I.  261. 
Evergreen  Oak,  III.  1899. 
Evergreen  Thorn,  II.  844. 
Evergreen  Turkey  Oak,  III.  1851. 
Everlasting.  II.  1070. 
Exeter  Elm,  HI.  1399. 

F, 


Fabdgo,  I.  484.    See  Zygophf Hum. 
Fabrwi^  II.  961.  IV.  2567.  See  Leptospcrmum. 


Tfgtm  Lam.  xxxlv.  I.  488. 

Faatatrum  O.  iMm,  xl.  I.  661. 

.FSgus  Z,.,  cxxix.  HI.  1715.  1949.    See  Caatihiea 

and  C&rpinus. 
False  Acacia,  II.  609.    See  Robinta. 
Fan  Palm,  cxlv.  IV.  2530.    See  Chamae^rops. 
Feaberry,  11.972.    See  Gooseberry. 
Feabes,  or  Feapes,  II.  972. 
Female  Cornel,  II.  1010. 
Flcus  Toum.,  cviii.  III.  1343,  1865. 
Fig  Marigold,    II.   966.       See   Mesembryfin- 

tnemum. 
Fig,  Indian,  II.  967. 
Fig  Tree,  III.  1365. 
Filbert,  cxxxi.  III.  2017. 
Fir  Tree,  cxxxvU.  IV.  2293.  2599. 

JFUcMcra.  Swartx^  xcii.  II.  1154. 
Five-leaved  Ivy,  xxxlil.  1. 4W. 

Fl&mmnla  Dill.,  xvU.  238. 
FI«niiiKUi  Roxb.,  xItII.  II.  646. 
Florence  Court  Yew,  cxxxiii.  IV.  2066. 
Flowering  Ash,  II  1241. 
Flower-fence,  IV.  2554.    See  Poinci<^na. 
Fly  Agaric.  III.  1704. 
Fly  Honeysuckle,  II.  1050. 
Fontandsia  lAbill.,  xcvii.  II.  1198. 1213. 
Forbidden  Fruit,  IV.  2033. 

Fortftkia,  WaU.,  Ixxl.   II.  955.     See  Dccu- 
mdria. 
Fotbergilla  L.,  Ixxvi.  II.  1008. 
Foarcro^  Kar..  cxJiT.  IV.  8527. 

PraUtwi  Bat.  Mag.,  ci.  III.  1277. 

Frangula  Toum.,  xxxviii.  II.  537. 

Frank&iAa.  Marshy  xxviii.  I.  380. 
Pnouiria  W^  txxxUI.  II.  1072. 
Aaxlnus  7burw.,xcTU.  II.  1198. 1213. ;  IV.  See 

O'mus. 
French  Plums,  II.  689. 
French  WUlow,  III.  1499. 

FresndOA  Mirbel,  cxll.  IV.  2462. 
Fringe  Tree,  II.  1205.    See  Chion&nthus. 
P&cbii*  L.,  Ixlx.  II.  044. ;  IV.  8666. 
Fulham  Oak,   III.  1850. 
Furze,  xU.  II.  571.    See  ITIex. 
Fustic-wood.  III.  1361.    See  Broussondtta. 


G. 


Gile  Rav,  cxxxii.  IV.  2056. 2058.  See  3/yrU'a. 
GaU  Oak,  III.  1928.    See  Qu^rcus  infectbiia. 
Gardoqula  Benth.,  di.  Hi.  1282. 
Garryicirtf  cxxxi.  IV.  2031. 
G&rrya  Doug.,  cxxxi.  IV.  2081. 

0«>trol6bium  Ktr,  xli.  I.  567. 

Gfltten  tree.  II.  1010.    See  £u6nymus. 
GaulthdrtVi  L.,  Ixxxviii.  11.1078.1126.1127.;  IV. 

2575.    See  Oxyc6ccus. 
GayiutticctaH.  B.  et  Kunth,xciT.  II.  1173. 
Gean,  II.  693.    See  C^rasus. 
Gtlaemtmn  Michx,  xdx.  II.  1866. 

GenistoXom.,  xli.    II.  .■)77. ;    IV.  2550.     See 
Staurac&nthus.  5pirtium,    {/lex.    C^tisus. 
and  Adenoc£rpu8. 
GeorgtwK,  II.  1072.    See  Dnhlfa. 
Gfiu'stoides  Momch  Meth.,  xlii.  I.  584. 
GenittiUa  Morach,  xlii.  I.  5H4. 
Ocnuiiikceie,  xxxiv.  1. 483. 
Geranium,  I.  4&3. 

.  German  Tamarisk,  11.949. 
Germander,  III.  1279.    See  TbilcTimm. 
Ghent  Azaleas,  II.  1143.  , 

Giant  Ivy,  II.  1000. 
Ginkgo  tree,  cxxxiii.  IV.  2094.    See  SallsbCkria 

Glans  i'irn  Dalech.,  cxxvi.  III.  1861. 
Glasswort,  III.  1288.    See  Salsdla. 
GlastonbuT}'  Thorn,  II.  833.  838.  839.    Sec  Cra- 

tee'gus. 
Gleditsch/a  L.,  xlviii.  II.  ew. 
Globulari^ece.  oil.  III.  1287. 
UlobulHrlsJ[..,cil.  III.  1287. 

Glpcine  L..  xlvUi.  U.  647.    8w  Wistkria  and  A'pitm. 

ilnapheUixsm  L.,  Ixxxll.  U.  1070.     Seo  tfeli- 
cbr^sum. 
Gnetdcete,  cxxxiii.  IV.  2062. 

6nidia,CT.  III.  1315. 

Goat's  Thorn,  ii.  637.    See  ^str&galus. 
Golden  Osier,  111.1528.    .^ec  Siltx. 
Goldylocks,  II.  1(73.    Sec  Clirysdcoma. 
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^Uam  Swdlk,  sli.  II. 
fia  Saltob.,  xlTil.  11.640. 
Gooseberry,  1L972.    See  Ribes. 
Gooaefoot,  III.  1288.    See  Chenqp6dium. 
Gorddn/a  Ellis,  xxviii.  1. 87(L  ;  IV.  3540. 
Gorse,  xli.  II.  671.    See  {Hex. 
Gouknja  Jacq.,  xsxls.  1 1. 548. 
Grab6wskM>  SchlechU  d.  III.  1266.  1273. 
GraiuulUU,  II.  965.    See  Passifldra. 
Granatdcec  D.  Don,  Ixix.  11.939. 
GratUttum,  II.  939.    See  i^ilmca. 
Grape  Pear.  II.  874.    See  Amelattckier. 
Grape  Vine,  1. 477. 
Grs^wskta,  cxW.  II.  1266;  IV.  3E02. 
Great  shrubby  Horsetail,  cxxxlU.  IV.a063. 

f'phedra. 
Green  Ebony,  II.  1219. 

Green  Weed,  II.  W3.    See  JOiimnus  tinctdria. 
Greenwood,  II.  iWS. 
Grevfllea  Cun.,  dr.  III.  1906. 
Grtwta  L..  sstU.  I.  376. ;  IV.  t540. 
Grey  oik.  III.  1881. 
Grey  Withv,  III.  1653. 
Grlpinff  Wild  Senrice,  11.913. 
Grossmicese  Dec.^  Ixxii.  II.  967. 

Grossuliria,  Ixxii.  11.967.    &ee  Ribcs. 
Ground  Cherry.  11.702. 
Groundsel  tree.  II.  1065. 
Guava  tree,  Ixxi.  II.  961. 

Guaiacibia  Toum.,  xcr. 
Guelder  Rose,  II.  1039. 

GuOandita  L^  xlviii. 
dadus. 
Gum  astus,  1. 317, 827. 
Gum  Copal  Rhus,  II.  554. 
Gum  tree,  American,  III.  1317.    See  VfvM. 
Gum  tree,  Australian,  II.  2958.  See  Eucaltptus. 
Gymn6cladus  Lam^  xlyili.  II.  656. 
Gypsoc£llis  Sal^  Ixxxtll.  II.  1062. 


II.  1194. 
See  nbumum. 
II.  656.    SeeGymn6- 


H. 


Hackberry,  III.  1419.    See  Celtic. 
Hagberry,  II.  709.    See  PrClnus  Pidm. 
H^nidcea,  xciv.  II.  1189. 
Halds^a  Ellis,  xciv.  II.  1189. 

H&liimu  Ger.  Emac.,  cili.  III.  1290. 
Ualltei«L.,ci.  III.  1277. 

Hatodfndroit  Dec.,  xlvi.  I.  634. 

1/amamelidacec,  Ixxv.  II.  1006. 
ifamamdlis  L.,  Ixxv.  II.  1006, 1007.;  IV.  2570. 
See  Fotbergilla. 

HameOa,  Puerari  MSS.,  Ixxxi.  II.  1060.    See 
Leycestdrta. 
Hare's  Ear,  II.  997.    See  ^pledrum. 
Hartdgf'a  Dec.,  xxxvi.  II.  504.  716. 
Hawthorn,  II.  829. ;  IV.  2562.     See  Cratai'gus. 

HaxtAmia.  Coli^y.IxxxUi.  II.  107X. 
Haxel,  cxxxi.  III.  2016.    See  C6Tjln». 
Heath,  II.  1084.    See  £rlca. 
Heather,  II.  1064.    See  CaUilna. 
Hbdeta  Swartz,  Ixxv.  II.  999. ;  IV.  2570.    See 

Aralia  and  AnpeI6psis. 
Hedgehog  HoUt,  11.007. 
Hedge  NetUe,  III.  1281.    See  5tichys. 
Hedge  Rose,  II.  766.    See  Adsa  arrensis. 
i/edysiresB,  xlvii.  11.645.' 
£r«d»unun  L.,  slvlU.  1 1.  646.    See  Atkigi,  AdtenU,  and 

DeunMium. 
HeUniA,  Izx.  11.946. 
Heli&uthemum  Toum.,  xxii.  I.  317.  328. ;  IV. 

2538.    See  CIstas  and'Hudsdnta. 
HeUchTftma  Lessing,  Ixxxii.     II.   1064.   1070. 

See  (rnaphilium  and  St^hys. 
ircilotr6i>lum  I...  e.  III.  1965. 
Hemlock  lininioe«  ezxzvfii.  IV.  iSlS.     Bee  A'hiet  catu- 

Herb  of  Grace,  1.485.    See  JZilta. 

Hcterod&idron  Detf.,  xl.  II.  560. 

Hibb^ia.  xlx.  I.  )t9i. 

^blscus  L.,  xxvi.  I.  361. ;  IV.  2538. 

Hickory  tree.  III.  1441.  1444.    See  O&rya. 

Hicdrius  Enfinesque,  cxi.  III.  1451. 
Himalayan  Oaks,  III.  1933. 

HippocMtdnear  Dec.,  xxxii.  I.  462. 
Hippesritpis  Jaeq.t  xlvli.  11.645. 
£ripp6phae  L.,  cvi.  III.  1321.  1324.  13:^7.    See 

Shepherdia. 


Hog  Nut,  III.  1449.    See  Cirya  porclna. 

Hofiy,  xxxvi.  II.  505. 

Holly  Rose,  1. 317.    See  Heliinthemain. 

Holm  Oak,  III.  1899.    See  Qiiercus  /lex. 

Holy  tree,  II.  305.    See  Hex  ^IquilMium. 

Horoalin^es  LindL,  xxxix.  II.  542. 

Honey  Berries,  III.  1414. 

Honey  Flower.  1.484.    See  Meli&itfaus. 

Honey  Locust,  II.  650.    See  GlcdUschta. 

Honeysuckles,  11.1042.    SeeLonlcera. 

Hop  Hornbeam,  cxxxi.    III.  2015.     See  (Ks- 

tnra. 
Hornbeam,  III.  20O4.    See  €&rpinus. 
Hornbeam  of  Nepal,  cxxxi.  III.  2013. 
Horsechestnut,  1.462.    See  .^E'sculus. 
Horse-tail  Tree,  IV.  9060.    See  Casuarlna. 

HorthuiA,  II.  996.    See  Hydr&ngea. 
Hottentot  Cherry,  II.  504.    See  Cauinr. 

amutbtO*.  Bat.  Rtp.,  Ixxxi.  131. 106S.    See  BauvardM. 
H6vea  K.  Br.,  xlvli.  II.  G39.    8ee  PiaKWibliiiii. 
Hovtafa  I'bunb.,  xxxix.  1.541. 
Hudsdnia  L.,  xxv.  i.  317.  364. 
Huntingdon  Elm,  III.  1404. 
Huntingdon  Willow,  III.  1582. 
Hydrangea  L.,  Ixxv.  II.  994. 
HymcoAntheB  Blmn.,  xdT.  II.  1173. 

Hyperanthera  Vahl,  xlviil.  1.  656. 
Hypericioeas  LtiMf/.,  xxix.  1. 396. ;  IV.  2M1. 
HypdricumL.,  xxtx.   1.397.;   IV.  *2541.    S«e 

vfndrosie^um. 
Hypocal^pnu  TAmb.,  sItU.  1. 640. 
Hyssop.  III.  1278. 
^sdpus  L.,  cii.  III.  1278.    See  Sticbys. 


I. 

/bdris.  xxi.  1. 313. ;  IV.  2538. 
riex  L.,  xxxvi.  II.  50& ;  IV.  2545.  See  Myglodc. 
Prlnos,  and  Nemopfinthes. 

r/rx  Toum.,  cxxiv.  III.  1715.    See  Qu^rcns 
riex. 
IlIiciHm,  xviii.  I.  256. 

IncarviUe*  Spreng.,  c.  III.  1260. 
Indian  Axaleas,  II.  1148. 
Indian  Lilac,  I.  476.    See  3f£lla. 
Indian  Thorn,  II.  992.    See  Raphi61cpis. 
Indian  Physic,  xix.  I.  276. 
Indigo,  11.642. 
Indigrffeta  L.,  xlvil.  II.  64«. 

Irish  Heath,  IL  1116.    Sec  DaboeVa. 
Irish  Ivy,   II.  1000. 
Irish  Yew,  cxxxiii.  IV.  3066. 
Iron  Bark  Tree,  II.  958.    See  EucaljrpUu. 
Iron  Oak,  III.  1846, 1870. 
Iron.wood,  11.961.    See  Leptosp^rrauip. 
Iron. wood,  II.  1192.    See  Argdftia. 
Iron-wood,  jlfiur.,  cxxxi.  111.2016.  SeeO'strya 
virginica. 

Isica  Mcenck^  Ixxxi.  II.  laiG.    See  Loniceni. 

IsIka^ldmM.,  Ixxx.  II.  lUSO.    SeeLonlcera. 
InUUa,  Ixxxifl.  II.  1078. 
Italian  Beech.    S«e  ^uercus  f'scnlua. 
Italian  Mav,  11.726. 
Italian  Oak,   III.  1844. 
Italian  Yellow  Jasmine,  II.  1249. 
Ptea  L.,  Ixxiv.  II.  992.    See  CyrfUa. 
/Va  L.,  Ixxxii.  II.  1064. 1066. 
Ivy,  common,  II.  999. 
Ivy,  Five-leaved,  I.  481.   See  Ampel6p6is. 


Jacksdnia  R.  Br.,  xli.  II.  567. 

Jacoba^9,  Bonp.,  Ixxxii.  II.  1071 . 
Japan  Honeysuckle,  II.  1051. 
Japan  Lciurel,  II.  1026. 
Japan  Oaks,  III.  1935. 

Japan  Quince,  or  Kriob6trya  Jap6nica,  II.  ^3. 
Japan  Quince,  or  Cyddnla  japonica,  11.931. 
Japan  Rose,  I.  381.    See  Camellia. 
Japan  Yew,  cxxxiii.  IV.  2100. 
JtuminHcea',  xcix.  II.  1248. 
Jasmine,  II.  124H. 

Jasminoldrs  Niss.,  ci.  III.  1269.  1274. 
Jasnilnum  Fonkaoi^  xcix.  II.  1248. 
Jerusalem  Sage,  III.  1279.    See  Plildmis. 
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Johnson's  Willow,  III.  1519. 
Judas  Tree,  II.  667.    See  CSrds. 
Juglandioes,  ex.  III.  1420. 
.mglans  £.,  ex.  III.  1420, 1421. 1451.'  See  CJIrya 
and  Pterocilrya. 

Jdjuba,  II.  524.    See  Zlifphus. 
Jiuube  Tree.   See  Zlxyphus. 

JmllbriMin,  xlix.  II.  055.    See  AcidA. 
June  Berry,  II.  874.    See  Amelanchier. 
^unipenu  £.,  cxlii.  IV.  S1Q6.  2487. 
Juniper,  cxUl.  IV.  ia489,  2605.    See  Capr^ui 

and  Cddras. 
Jupiter*t  Beard,  II.  641.    See  i^nth^llia. 


K. 


KmitkrOtXt.  1.895. 

Kagendckto  R.  et  P.,  Ixix.  U.  934. ;  IV.  2566. 
Kahikatea,  cxxxiii.  IV.  2102. 
KaU,  IV.  1197.    See  iMosp^ros. 
yjlxaia  L.,  xcli.  II.  1078,  1151. 

KampmamAai  Rqfin,  xxxlv.  1. 488. 
Kawaka  in  New  Zealand,  IV.  2102. 
Kedr  FaU,  cxxxrii.  IV.  2275. 
Kenn^dni  Vent.,  czIt.  IV.  1553. 
Kentlsn  Cberrv,  11.693. 
Kentueky  Coffee  Tree,    II.  656.    See  Gymtt6- 

cladus. 
Kermet  Oak,  III.  1906. 
K§rrtVi  Dec.,  liil.  N.  672L  722. ;  IV.  2565. 
Kidneybean  Tree,  11.647. 
KtehiaSchr.,  dU.  III.  1!91. 
Kolreatdrta  Lax.,  xxxiii.  1. 475. 
Kni&nhia  ftafln..  xlvUi.  I.  W,. 
KrumhoU,  IV.  il86. 

L. 

Labiices,  ci.  III.  1278. 

Labrador,  or  Scrub,  Fine,  IV.  2190. 

Labrador  Tea,  11. 1129. 1155. 

Zabrdiea,  I.  477.    See  f  Ids. 
Laburnum,  common,  xliii.  II.  590. ;  IV.  2550. 
Laburnum,  Scotch,  xliii.  II.  590. 

lutcatMa  Sal.,  xxriii.  I.  380. 
Ligon^chiuin  fiicft.  Sttpp.,  zliz.  I.  661. 
LaiRntrcs^mfa,  In.  II.  945. 
Lampi^tis  l>onV  JfW..  IxxxiT.  II.  1089. 

LanUma  L.,  cl.  III.  LS77. 
Larch,  IV.  2350.    See  ULrix. 

Lancio,  exxxiv.  IV.  2200.    See  Plnus. 
Z&rix  Toum.,  cxxxix.   IV.  2105.  2350.     See 

Plnus  and  AlAet. 

See  Cddrus.  cxl.  IV.  2402. 
XauricesB,  ciii.  III.  1296. 
Laurel,  Cherry,  11.716.    See  Cerasus . 
Laurel,  common,  II.  716. 
Laurel,  Spurge,  III.  1309. 

Lauriola,  fll.  1309.    See  Diphne. 

Laurocira»ug,  11.716. 
lAtirus  P/ifi.,  ciii.  III.  1296. 

laArmt  Ctoiphon  £.,  civ.  III.  1305. 

h»tru»  C4*da  Boi.  Hag.,  dv.  III.  1305. 

l^itruM  CtenambmMm  L.,  cJt.  III.  I3U6. 

Laurustinus,  II.  1032. 

Lav&ndula  L.,  cii.  III.  1281. 

Lav&tera  L.,  xxTi.  1. 360. 

Lavender,  III.  1281. 

Larender  Cotton,  II.  1C66.     See  Santollna. 

Leadwort,  III.  1287.    See  Plumbago. 

Leafless  rursc,  II.  576.    See  Stauracinthus. 

Leather-wood,  III.  1314.    See  Dirca. 

tclMtekid  Tbunb..  zItU.  II.  641.. 

iMum  L.,xcil.  U.  1078.  1154. ;  IV.  2576.     See 

Amm^sine. 
Leguminaces,xlix.  1.661. 
Letoph^llom  Fer».y  xcii.  II.  1078.  \\h\. 
Lemon,  1. 396. 

Lemon-scented  Verbena,  III.  1286.    See  Alo^- 
sia  clUioddra. 

Lentigo  Dec.,  Ixxviii.  II.  1033.  See  nbUmum. 

Lwn&tto  A.  Br.f  cH.  III.  It83. 

LmMcm.  II.  547.    S«el*lBUcla. 
Leptdlum,  xxi.  1.  313. 
heptofprnuam,  Izxi.  II.  961. ,  IV.  2567. 
htme£za  Mlchs.,  zItU.  I.  646. 
Leuirtui  Dec.,  xlrlii.  I.  643. 
Lcucopocon  R.  Br.,  IxxtM.  1 1.  1075. 

LeucOthde  D.  Don,  Ixxxvi.  II.  1077.  1113. 


Lever-wood,  cxxxi.    III.  2015.     See   O'strya 

virglnica. 
Leycestdrta  Wall.,  Ixxxi.  II.  1127, 1060. 
Zigdstrum  Toum.,  xcv.  II.  1198. 
LlUc,  11.1209. 
LllUcm,  cxllT.  IV.  S515. 

LiLlceum,  xcvi.  II.  1212. 
Lime  Tree,  xxvll.  1. 364. ;  IV.  2539. 
Limes,  1.396. 
Lim&nla,  xsix.  I.  S95. 
i<hiftocae,  zzvl.  I.  300. 
Linden  Tree,  IV.  2589. 
Ling,  II.  1084. 
Linutn  £.,  xxvi.  1. 360. 
Liptata  L.,  slvU.  II.  640. 

Uppia  Ktmih,  di.  III.  1286. 
Ligiddiimbar  I,.,  cxxxU.  IV.  2049. 

See  Altingia  Blume,  cxxxii.  IV.  2154. 
Liriod6ndron  JL.,  xix.  I.  284. :  IV.  2536. 
LiaintbcA.  Br.,lsxxlU.  II.  1075. 
JUthiMsiraittiii  I..,  c.  III.  lS6d. 
UUmSt  Brig.,  cxIt.  IV.  2588. 
Live  Oak,  III.  1918.    See  Qu^rcus  vlrens. 
LobeUdar<e,  Ixxxi.  II.  1063. 
LoMUa  Alt^lzixi.  II.  1063. 

Loblolly  Bay,  1.879. 

Locust,  Honey,  II.  650.    See  Gleditschia. 

Locust  Tree,  Amer.,  II.  609. 

Locust  Tree,  Rnss.,  1. 406. 

LoddigMa  SioM,  ziTil.  11.641. 

LotteleitriA  De^.,  xcii.  II.  1 168.    See  Axilea. 
Lombardy  Poplar,  III.  1660. 
Lonicera  Desr.,.lxxix.  II.  1027.1042. ;  IV.  2572. 

See  CaprifdUum,  DienrllUi,  Symphorlclirpos, 

and  Xyl68teum 
Lonicdrtf<p,  Ixxix.  II.  1041. 
Lofhkodxa  (AAca  L.)  Andr.  H«M.jJszxv.  II.  1091. 
Loftbospinmiin  D.  Am,  ei.  III.  Ii77. 
Loquat  Tree,  II.  938. 
Loranth^cese,  Ixxvii.  II.  1020. :  IV.  2571. 
Lorintlnu  L.  ixtU.  II.  10«6. ;  IV.  2571. 
Lote  Tree,  III.  1414. 
Lotos,  European,  II.  1 194. 
Lotus  of  the  Lotophagl,  IL  526. 
IMmL,,  sMi.  11.648. 

Ldtet  tive  CSMs  Cam.,  ex.  lU.  1414. 
Ldwea  Lindl.,  1x1.  II.  812.  See  Barberry-leaved 

Rose. 
Lucombe  Oak,  III.  1851.    See  Qu6rcus  C6rris. 
LuciUia  Swt.,  cxlv.  IV.  2573. 
/.ufAniu  Stau,  xlTlfi.  11.649. 
Lttpin*  Ttw,  II.  649. 

Lycioidet  Lin.  Hort.  Cliff.,  xcv.  II.  1198. 
Lirdum  X.,  ci.  III.  1266. 1269.     See  Grabdws- 

krVi,  ci.  IIL  1274. 
LydniVs,  Ixxxvi.  II.  1077. 1109;  IV.  2574. 
LTsinrma  R.  Br.,  taoulli.  II.  1075. 
X^ythracese,  Ixx.  II.  945. 


M. 


Macmra  Nott.,  cviii.  III.  1842.  1362. 
Macquarrie  Harbour  Vme,  III.  1296. 
Maggio,  /to/.,  1 1. 590.    See  Labtimum . 
Magnolidce^ff  Dec.,  xix.  I.  269. 
Magndlta  L.,  xix.  I.  260. ;   IV.  25, 36. 

Mahilleb,  II.  707.    Sse  PrUnvm. 
Mahdnta  Nutt.,  xxi.    I.  308.;    IV.  2637.    See 

BirberiM. 
Bfalachod^ndron    Cav.,  xxvii.     I.  877.       See 

Stufirtto. 
Mallow,  IV.  2688. 

Uaius  Dec,  Ixvi.    II.  891. ;    IV.  2564.    See 
P^rus. 
Ifilva,  IV.  2538. 
Afalvdcee,  xxvi.  I.  360. 
Maii4ttla  Cham,  ct  Schlccht.,  Isxd.  II.  106S. 

Manglidtia,  xix.  1.291. 
Mangalla  Fers.,  cxlv.  IV.  2678. 
Manna,  xlviU.  II.  646.    See  Atkdgi. 
Manna  Ash,  11.1241. 
Maple,  1.405. 

MarggrlekepoM  R.ttP.,  Ixtx.  II.  934. 
Marron  Chestnuts,  III.  1984. 
Mastich  Tree,  II.  547.    See  Plst^ia. 
Manrindya  Jacq.,  cl.  III.  1277. 

MaurodnlA  Mill.,  xxxv.  1. 504. 
May.  See  Crataegus  Oxyac&ntha. 
May  Duke  Cherry,  11. 6l<3. 
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May,  Italian.    See  tolrs^a  AfperidfblU, 
May  Flo  wen,  II.  1140. 
Miytenus  Feidll..  zxxt.  II.  608. 

M«ffici«o  L.,  sItU.  II.  64S. 
Medlar,  II.  877.  9». 

JUod^raSal.  scIt.  II.  117t. 
Mrialchn,  Ixxi.  11.957. 
If^ia,  uxUl.  I.  476. 
MelUces,  xxxili.  1. 476. 
MdUnthm  L.,  zzxIt.  I.  484. 
jrelii6Mu  CutofM  in  LM.  slvH.  I.  Ml. 

Melongtea  TVmrtt.,  c.  III.  19G6. 

Uan6cyhrm  Michx..  Ixxxrili.  II.  lliS. 
Meniipennicea  Dnr^  xx.  I.  996. 
Meolfpermum  L.,  xx.  I.  S96.    Sc«  C6ccultu. 
Menzi&a  Smith,  xdi.  II.  1078,  1152. 

S«e  Dabce^cia,  IxxxtU.  II.  1115. 
Merry  tree,  II.  693.    See  C^rasui. 

McMnil»7*«B»  Ixxii-  II-  9^^- 

M tmtmttTTinT h'*fmr r* I  II.  966.  _^^ 

Megptl&phora  $p.  of  Neck,  Ixvi.  II.  877. 

irgtpflus  Lindl^  IxT.  II.  673w  877.  See  Cra- 
taegus, Photinia,  Cotone£«ter,  Amel&ncki^^ 
Pfnu  (i<*ria,  aucupirla,  spClrIa,  Ardnla, 
and  Chaouem^tpUus),  Raphi61epia,  and  bri- 
obdtnra.  .  , 

Bf ctitMliUnM,  Izxl.  II.  060.    9m  CdOiaUoBOD  and  Lep- 


Mexican  Oaks,  III.  1941. 
Mesereon,  III.  1307. 

Meadreum,  HI.  1307.   See  Biphne. 
MichdUtf,  xix.  I.  991. 
Milkmaid  Holly,  II.  MS. 
Milk  Vetch,  IL  637. 
Milkwort,  I.3fi6. 
MImbM  X...  Ills.  II.  6SS.    ftwilckcia. 
JTimolin  WUU.,  d.  III.  It77. 
Minorca  Box,  III.  1341. 
Minorca  Holly,  II.  .M6. 
MirWUaanilth.zU.  I.  M7. 
Missouri  Silver  Tree,  III.  1393. 
Missouri  Yellow  Currant.  II.  991. 
Mistletoe,  II.  1091. 
Mocker  Nut.  III.  1444. 
Mock  Orange,  II.  990. 

Mongbrium  Lam^  xcix.  II.  1948. 
Mondtocs  JL  Br.,  IszxtiL  II.  1075. 
Moooseed,  1. 296. 
Moor  Heath,  II.  lOa. 
Moose-wood,  1. 407. 
Morello  Cherry,  11.693. 

llornltfia  £..,  xixW.^I.  484. 
Mbrus  TVitim.,  cvii.  III.  1349, 1343.  See  Brous- 

sondtia  and  Maddra. 
Mossy-cupped  Oak,  III.  1846.  \tm. 
Mossy-cupped  Oak,  American,  111.  1869.    See 

Quercus  olivefdrmis. 
Mountain  Ash,  II.  916.    See  i>:^nu  aucupirla. 
Mountain  Laurel,  II.  Ilftl. 
Mountain  Mahomny,  III.  1713. 
Mountain  Tea,  II.  1125. 

Moutan,  xvili.    I.  250. 
Mmetna  WalL.  xlvU.  II.  6«9. 
Mulberry  Trc«,  III.  iai3. 

HAMchidDiunart.,  Ixzzl.  II.  1063.    See  C«mp6iiula. 
Mnaa^mda  Ham.,  cl.  IV.  V.'>73. 
HndwaD.  Don,lxxzUl.  II.  107S. 
Myglnda  Jacq.,  xxxvi.  I.  505. 
MwmdrHue.di,  111.1287. 
Blfiteanun  JC.  £r.,  cU.  III.1V87 
J»fyricilces,  cxxxll.  IV.  TfsfiT,. 
Afyrlca  L^  cxxxii.  IV.  2a'i5. 

See  Ahus  suavdolcns,  xl.   II.  .V'?. 

See  Comptbu^a,  cxxxll.  IV.  9050. 
Myrobalan  Plum.  II.  688. 

MyrobaUuMU.    See  Prdnua. 
Jtf^sine  L.,  cxIt.  IV.  2578. 
3lyrticeK,  Ixxi.  11.956. 

MyrtiUm  Bauh .,  xcil.  II.  11 57.  Sec  f 'nectnium. 
Myrtle  Bilberry.  II.  1156.    See  f^accUiium. 
Myrtle,  common,  11.961. 
Myrtle-leaved  Beech,  III.  1083. 
Myrtle  Tree  of  Van  Dioroen's  Land,  III.  1982. 
Jtfyrtus  L.,  Ixxi.  II.  96H.;  IV.  2568. 

See  Jfyrlca,  cxxxil.  IV.  2056. 


N. 


Nibca  Alp.,  x.^xvii.  II.  526. 


Stmaima  Thuob.,  cxIt.  IV.  9617. 

Nap£caZ^m.,xxxrli.  1.526. 
Napoleon's  Willow,  III.  1511. 1514.     See  5illx 
babyl6nica  rar. 

Nsrrurlf  oench,  kiv.  I.  COS. 
Nectarine,  11.680. 

N^:<indinm,  1.405. 

Nee6mdo,%x%i.  I.  405.  46a  ;  I V.  9S4. 
Ncfllie  D.  Don,  xuik.  II.  544. 

Nemop&ntbes  R^f^  xxxv.  II.  9545. 

Nepal  Oaks,  III.  1920. 

Nepal  Yellow  Jasmine,  II.  1949. 

MMam  Olcsnder  U,  xdx.  II.  ISM. 

NetUe  Tree,  III.  1413.    See  Celtis. 

New  Jersey  Tea.    See  Ctendthus. 

New  Zealand  Tea. 

Nicker  Tree,  II.  656.   See  Gymn6cladus. 

NiootidM  Unh..  d.  III.  1974. 

NighUbade,  III.  1966.    See  5olinum. 

Nlnto6a  5iirf.,  Ixxx.  II.  1050.    See  Lontccr^r. 
Nitrarlices  Lindl.,  Ixxii.  II.  966. 
Nltririal..,  Ixxil.  II.  966. 
Norfolk  Island  Pine.    See  Araudlrla  exc^Isa. 
Norway  Maple.    See  .i^ccr  jvlatan^ldes. 
Norway  Spruce.    See  ./I'bies. 
NotelsB^  VeiU.,  cxlv.  IV.  2579. 
Nut  Tree,  III.  9019.    See  Corylus. 

Niut  iUgkm9l}€)d.,cx.i.  I H.  1493. 
NTctecteU  O.  Ami,  d.  III.  1V77. 

NifctSrium  Vent.,  c.  III.  1966. 
N^ssa  L.,  cy.  III.  1315. 1316. 


O. 


Oak.  III.  1717.    See  <|u«rco8. 
Oak,  HoUy-leaved,  III.  189a  1906. 
Oaks,  American,  III.  1864. 
Oaks,  Himalayan,  III.  1933. 
Oaks,  Japan,  III.  1935. 
Oaks,  Javanese,  III.  1996. 
Oaks,  Mexican,  III.  1941. 
Oaks,  Nepal,  IIL  1990. 

Odottemon  Raf.,  xxt.  306. 
(S/dera  Thuiib.,  luziii.  II.  1073. 

(Endplta  Hed.,  xxxrll.  II.  598.  See  ZUypliu» 
and  Berchdmia. 
Ogechee  Lime,  III.  1318.    SeeNfssa 
Oliliield  Birch.  III.  1707.    See  JKHula  oopuli- 

fftlia. 
Old  Man,  II.  1068.    See  ilrtemlsM. 
aiee  L.,  xcvl.  II.  1807.    See  OUve. 
Oleices,  xcv.  II.  1104. 
Oleander,  II.  1256. 
Oleaster,  III.  1321.    Sc«  flsefignus. 
Oldinas,  xcv.  U.  1197.  1198. 

Wenia  Thunb.,xulz.  II.  549. 

Olive,  II.  1907.    See  O  lea. 
Olive-wood,  II.  504.    Sec  Elsodcndron. 
OnavrAcum  Undt.,  Ixte.  II.  942. 

Onobrdma  Link,  luxU.  II.  1071. 
Ondnis  Z..,  xliv.  II.  6(»4. 
Ontario  Poplar,  III.  1676. 

O'po/itf,  xxxi.  L42I.    Seeil^cer. 

Opulut  Toum.,  Ixxviii.  II.  1039.   Sec  Tibur- 
num. 
Op<taiUaJrW.,lx3di.  11.967. 
Orache,  111.1989. 
Orange  Tree,  I.  396. 

Orchidocdrpum  Mx.,  xx.  I.  992. 
Oriental  Plane,  cxxxll.  IV.  9083.  See  />lfitanus 
O'mus  Pers.,  xcviil.  II.  1 19«.  1241.  See  i^ixlnuK. 

See  C&rpinus,  cxxx.  III.  9004. 
Osa^e  Orange,  III.  1362. 
Osier,  common,  III.  1549. 
Osier.  Golden,  III.  1628. 
OstMMpennuin  L.  IxxxiU.  II.  1078. 

O'strya  HtUd.,  cxxxl.  III.  17ia  9015.    See  Car- 

plnus,  cxxx.  III.  2004. 
Os^ils  L..  cvi.  III.  I3l(x  1320. 
Otlidnn»  Hat.  Cob.,  UxxlL  II.  1072. 

Over-cup  Oak,  III.  1871.    See  Qu6rcQs  lyrata. 
Ozyacantha,  11.829.    See  Hawthorn. 
Orgcedrm  Clus.,  cxili.  IV.  2494.    See  Jiiui- 

perus,  Ox^codrus,  and  /.f  clum. 
Otyc6ccum  Cord.,  xHv.  II.  1168. 
Oxvc6ccus  Pert.,  xclii.    II.    1078.  1168.      Sec 
Phalerociirpus. 
I    Oxjlbbtum  M.  Br,,  ih.  I.  567. 


' 


EIR   POPULAR    ENGLISH    NAMES,    ETC. 


PnlwldUii,  II.  11 
P«ii£tirs  Gaud.. 

PerpMunl  RoKt,  II. 
PanluuW'll.k... 
"■    ■      T<mn,„l.  ll.CTl.6iai  .. 
n.ll.llSS.    See  Dlninim 

.......Miiiutuai.  II. KD. 

Penfus  Tauro,,  uli.  II.  IIM. 
FcItTWhiD.  II. HI. 
rUfH  K'M€MimDiiech..aiT.  lIT.tMl 

Pn*l«roctrpui  C.ilm.  liix'lil.  II.  [U7s,l 
PUUidrvi  Muifa.,  ciKll.  Ill,  IHm. 

.PhlltdcJphKceB.  Lix.  II.  9M. 

PhllBdilpliiu,  ba.  II.  Sso.j  IV.  3IICT. 
DeHUAi. 

PtaUIfrea  Ttan.,  ict.  II.  IIM.  I«a. 


jndpE^V. 


»»j^  Tnigop?- 


Pofilir.  Blu'k.  hi  Amrrlu.  1| 


Ponug.1  Li 


PfcMUtaUitu /tort., cil»'.  IV.lSsi. 

FAflE^tou  Lout.,  Dot  oT  L..  liiidl. 
PUxtD.Dom.axxyUl.  !V.»IU&,S3 

Fk«i  Lk,  cuiKl.  iv.wsa. 

f  ftaa  of  [he  mdmu,  cxxxtU.  IV. 

Plerii D'Dim,  huirU.  II. ID7T.  1II< 
Hnwolo  nmi,  aiill.  IV.aOM. 
FInOik,  III.  1887.    Sag  euiiciu  m 


L  See  (h*iciu  PrUuu. 


Pinal 

pis; 


llCtUnd, 


Tiblv'Uounulii,  IV.  1 
Wernunitb,  IV.  taHD, 

■  £..uiiiii!  iv.iiaa. 


iiiluw  ■h«e.    s«  .rf'triplci. 
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Pdnhiki  Dec.,  Uli.  II.  S72.  731. 
Purple  Beoch,  III.  ISJiO. 
Purple  Laburnum,  11.890. 
Purple-leaved  Haxel,  III.  9095.   See  CGrylui  A. 
purpurea,  111.2017. 

Vyrae6ntha   11.844. 

iVrnamiAii  of  the  Gredis,  II.  829. 

Pyrditer  Ray,  Ixvi.  II.  880.    See  Ptrus. 
PytMinini  W.  fa^lxuiU.  II.  107S. 

i^nila8clmlU,EKh..xdT.  II.  117S. 

Ptruf  Limdl.,  Ixvf.  II.  673.  879. ;  IV.  8664.  See 
OaUe'gut,  Pbott&ia,  CoCoQe&ster,  AmeUn- 
dUeTt  and  Qrddnla. 


Q. 

Queen  Mary's  Thorn,  II.  8S2. 

Queen's  Needlework,  II.  729. 

Quercitron,  III.  1884.    See  Qu^rcus  tinctdria. 

<2u§rcui  L.,cxxiT.  III.  1715.  1717. 

Quince  Tree,  11.929.    See  Cyddnia. 

Qulckiet,  II.  829. 


R. 
BaUilt  Berry,  III.  13S7. 

lUfaja  TbanU,  sItU.  1. 640. 

Ragnal  Oak,  III.  1849. 

iUnuncuUcec  Dee.^  xril.  I.  831 . 

Raphi61epii  LindL,  Ixix.  II.  938. 

Raapberry,  n.737.    See  Adbus  Fltit  id«Ba. 

Reaumurtfacnr,  IV.  2569. 

BeanmOrM,  IV.  8SG9. 

Red  Bay,  III.  1299.    See  Ladrus. 

Bed-bloMomed  Hawthorn,  11. 832. 

Red  Cedar,  czlil.  IV.  2495.  See  Jimipenis  virgi- 

nlibia. 
Red  Root.  II.  589.    See  Ceandthus. 
RcqnitoiiaDK.,xlTiL  11.641. 
Restharrow,  11.604.    See  Ondnii. 
JUtenflte  BnoffD.,  zzziz.  II.  Ml. 
JghamnJIceg  Lindl.,  xxxvi.  II. 

BJk4inmoidet  Toum.,  cvi.  IIL  1924. 
ilhimnus  Lam^  xxxtU.  II.  5*29;. IV.  2546.    See 

Zlxyphus,  Paliitnu,    (Enoplia,   Berchdnus, 

u<laterpui,   Ceaabthns,    Plaaerff,    Sagerdtf'a 

{Theixamt),  Scatia,  BettmiUa,  CoUdtio,  and 

Colubrtna. 
Rhodochlton  Z«cc.,  d.  III.  1S77. 
iUiododendron  £.,  Ixxxix.  II.  1078.  1150.:  IV. 
2576. 

Bkoa^a  L.,  xc.  II.  1145. ;  IV.  2576.   See  Aho- 
dodtedron. 
JOids  I...  xxxlx.  II.  548.  i  IV.  2548.  See  Ailan- 

tut, 
Ribei  L.,  Ixxii.  II.  967. ;  IV.  9569. 
Robinia  L.,  xlr.  II.  609. ;  IV.  2552.    See  Cara- 

gdna  and  Hallmod6ndron. 
Roble  de  DueU,  III.  1941. 
•  Rdbur,  III.  1731.    See  ^drcus. 
Rock  Rose,  xxl.  1. 317. 
BfMicexB  Dcc.j  xllx.  II.  670. 
Atea  r<wn».,  M.  II.  672. 748.  j  IV.  2556.     See 

Ldwoa. 
Rom  Tree.  II.  748 ;  IV.  2S58. 
Rose  A  quatre  Salions,  II.  759. 7»0.  806. 
Rose.  Bankslan,  II.  812.    See  Banksian. 
Rose,  Berberry-leaved,  11.777.    See  L6wea. 
Rose,  Bounault,  11.775.781. 
Rose,  Briar,  or  Hedge,  II.  766. 
Rose,  Burgundy,  11.  762. 
Rose,  Cabbaffe.  II.  760.780. 
Rose  Clare,  II.  773. 
Rose  de  Meaux,  II.  760,  762. 
Rose,  double  yellow,  11.756. 
Rose,  EverAowering  China,  11.771. 
Rose,  Frankfort,  if.  763. 
Rose,  Lord  Macartney's,  II.  760. 783. 
Rose,  Monthly.  II.  770. 
Rote,  Pompone,  11.760. 
Rose,  Provence,  II.  760. 780. 
Rose,  Seven  Sisters,  11.774. 
Rose,  Tea-scented,  11. 770. 782. 
Rose,  Yellow.  II.  75G. 
Rose,  Yolluw  Austrian,  II.  765. 
Rose  Acacin,  II.  627. 
Rose  Bay.  11.1131. 


Rose  Laurel.  11.1132. 

Rote  Wttlow,  III.  1491. 

Rosemary,  III.  1279. 

Roses,  Ayrshire,  II.  773.  781. 

Boses,  China,  II.  770.  781.  782. 

Roses,  Climbing,  II.  7814799. 

Roses,  Damask,  II.  7S9, 781 .    See  Damask. 

RoMB.  Evcmreoi,  1 14773. 781. 

Roses,  lile  de  Bourbon,  II.  783. 

Roses,  Mom.  IL  760. 780. 

Roses,  Musk,  II.  775. 783. 

Roses  of  Pestum,  II.  784. 

Roses  of  Prvnette,  II.  7U. 

Rosea,  Noisette,  II.  770. 789. 

Roses,  Scotch,  11.757.783. 

Roses,  White.  II.  764. 781. 

i2o8marInusZ..,cii.  IIL  1879. 

Rowan  Tree,  11.916.    See  P^nu  aucimAria. 

A&hU  AU.,  IzzsS.  II.  I06S. 

Aubiju»i,  Ixxxi.  II.  161 ;  IV.  2573. 

RUhm  £.,  Uv.  II.  679. 733. ;  IV.  2557.  See  K^- 

ria.    . 
Rue,  xxxiv.  L484.    See  AptophfUum. 

Jl6ines  L.,  cttl.  1 1 1.  It96. 
iZ6scus  £..  cxliv.  IV.  2516,  9517. 
AdU  L^  zxxiv.  1. 484. ;  IV.  2544. 
iSutiU»e,  xxxiv.  1.484. 


S. 
SiM«WaU.,xl.  11.560. 

SoMma  Banh.,  cxlli.  IV.  2487.  See  Jimlperus 
Sablna. 
Saddle  Tree,  xix.  L984. 
fiofferMa  Bnnm.,  xzxls.  II.  Ml. 

Sage.    See^&via,  III.  1281. 

Sallcices,  cxi.  III.  1453. 

SallsbOrto  Sm.,  cxxxili.  IV.  9065,  2094. 

5aUxI,.,cxi.  in.  1453. 

Sallow,  common  Black,  III.  1568. 

Sallow,  Great  round-leaved.  III.  1559. 

Sallow  Thorn,  III.  1885. 

Salsdla  h^cm.  in.  1982. 
Salt  Tree,  II.  634.    See  Halimod&idron. 
5&lvia  X..  di.  III.  1282. 
Sambacus  ro»n».,lxxvii.  II.  1027. ;  IV.  2572. 
Sand  Myrtle,  II.  1154.    See  Leloph^llum. 
SantoUna  X.,  Ixxxii.  II.  1C64.  lOK. 
Sapindicese,  xxxiii.  1.474. 

Sapindm  Lin.  fil.,  xxxiii.  1. 475. 
Sapotdcettt  xdv.  II.  1191. 
SarcoiAtOain  Tkimb.,  zlrU.  II.  641. 
Sardls  Nut.  III.  1987.    See  JQglani. 

Sartnentaeeof  Neet  Von  Esenbeck,  cxliv.  IV. 
2516. 

Sarsaparllla,  cxliv.  IV.  2511.    See  5mllax . 

Sas&iqua,  I.  390.    See  Cam&lM., 

Siwsafras  Z..,  civ.  III.  1801.    See  La&nu. 
Sassafras  Tree,  III.  1301. 
Saxlfr^gea,  Ixxv.  11.994. 
Saiurija  L.,  d.  III.  1278. 
Saugh.  III.  1563.    See  5iUx. 
Savory.    See  Satur^a^  III.  1278. 
Savin,  cxlil.  IV.  3499.    SeeJ^iperus. 
Scaldberrlea,  11.743. 

Scaly  Bark  Hickory,  III.  1446.    See  Cftrya. 
Scampston  Elm,  III.  1404. 
Scarlet  Oak,  III.  1879.    See  Qu£rcus  cocclnca. 
Scarlet  Thorn,  II.  816. 
Scarlet  Thyme.    See  Oardoqula,  III.  1 2K1 . 

SchlnuB  L.,  is.  II.  5G0.    Sw  I>uv«A«. 
Schixindra  Jlffdkjr.  XX.  1.295. 
SchizandFi<%fle,  xx.  I.  295. 
Schbtia  AIL,  zlix.  II.,  660. 
Schrebera  Thun.,  xxxvi.  II.  604. 
Schub6rtiSi  Mirb.,  cxlli.  IV.  2480.    See  Taxd- 
dlum. 

SdePothimiMM  a.  Br.f  xll.  1. 567. 

ScSrpius  Manch  Meth.,  xlii.  I.  581. 
Scorpion  Senna,  II.  644.    See  Coronllla. 
Scotch  Elm,  III.  1398. 
Scotch  Fir,  cxxxiU.  IV.  9163. 
Scotch  Laburnum,  II.  S90.  Sec  Cytisus  alplnos. 
Scotch  Pine,  cxxxiU.  IV.  2153. 
Sc(5ttw  R.  Br..  II.  640. 
Scrophularlacese,  ci.  III.  1876. 
Scrub  Oak,  III.  1889.    See  Quircus  CatesbrY 

Sciktia  Aroiwn-,  xxxix.  II.  Ml. 

Sea  BudLUiom,  II!.  1321.    See  Aipp6phae. 
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Sea  LaTender.    See  St&Oce,  III.  1887. 
Sea  Purslane  Tree,  III.  1290. 
Sea  Ragwort,  11.  1071. 
SMnm^lxzli.  11.965. 
Sampenirwn,  Izzil.  II.  965 

Senicio  Ait.,  Ixxxll.  II.  1065. 
SmMoBat. Mag.,lxxML  II.  107t. 
8trf»$a  Conun.TTzzxl.  II.  1068. 

Serrice,  II.  921 .  See  Ffrju  S6tbu». 
Shaddocks,  I.  896. 

Shmion,  II.  1126.    See  Gaulthdraa. 
Shellbark  Hickory,  III.  1446. 
Sheph6rd/a  Natt.,  ctI.  III.  1321. 1327. 
Shrubby  GoosefoQt,  III.  1288. 
Shrubby  Trefoil,  L  489.    SeeFtdlea. 
Siberian  Cedar,  IV.  2S75.    See  PInua  Chn^a. 
Siberian  Crab,  II.  892. 
Siberian  Lilac,  II.  1212. 
Siberian  Pea  tree,  II.  629. 
Sicilian  Ragwort,  II.  1071. 
SUIa  (m.  Abtttbm)  Snm.,  zxvi.  363. 
Sidcrttiii  AU.,ca.  III.  1&3. 

Sider6xplon  Lam.,  xcv.  II.  1192.  See  Argdnia, 

Aunfila,  and  Jl^rslno. 
SiUqudstrum  Toom.,  xlviil.  II.  6S7.  See  Circle. 
8llteeI...ZKTl.  1.309. 

Silk  Tree,  II.  66ft. 

SUver  Fir,  cxxxviii.  IV.  2329.  2601.  See  Plcea. 

iSisfmbrium,  xxl.  1.313. 

Slippery  Elm,  III.  1407. 

Sloe  Thorn,  II.  684.    See  P^rus  spindsa. 

Anllax  L.,  cxliil.  IV.  2510. 

Smooth-ftiiitedHoniechestmit,  T.  468.  See  Vkyia. 

Snake-bark  Maple,  1. 407.     See  il'cer  striltam. 

Snowball    Tree,    II.    1040.       See    nbiSmum 

O'pulus. 
Snowberry  Tree,  II.  1062.  See  Symphoricl^rpos. 
Snowdrop  Tree,  II.  1189.    See  Halesta. 
Snowdrop  Tree,  Amer.^  II.  1206.   See  Chlon&n- 

thui. 
Snow-flower,  II.  1205.    See  Chionfinthus. 
SnowT  Metpilus,^! 1 .  874 .    See  Ameldnckier. 
Solanaces,  c.  III.  1266. 
Solinum,  c.  III.  1266. 
SoltodM  L.,ei.  III.  1S74. 
Solcnintha  Q.  JDdm,  sxzix.  II.  542. 
8dU]r«Lindl.,xxvl.  1.357. 
Stf  nchiu  Jac;.,  Ixxxlti.  11.1072. 
Sophdra  R.  Br.,  xl.  II.  663. :  IV.  2549.    See  Ed- 

w&rds/a  Therrndpsis,  and  Virgflia. 
56rbusX..lxTiii.  11.921.;  IV.  2566.  See  P^rus. 
SouUngia  Brongn.,  zzxtx.  II.  34t. 
Sour  Gum  'me.  III. .1317.    See  K^ssa. 
Southern  Olive,  cxlr.  IV.  2679. 
Southern  Wood,  II.  1068.    See  Artemisia. 
South  Sea  Tree,  II.  518.      See  Cassine. 
Sow  Bread,  II.  660.    See  CSsratdnia. 
Spanish  Broom,  II.  576.  See  jpirtium^unceum. 
Spanish  Chestnut,  III.  1988. 
Spanish  Furse,  II.  5H1. 
Spanish  Bfaple,  IV.  2034. 
Spanish  Oak,  III.  1882.    See  Qu^rcus  falciU. 

SpartiSnikus  Link,  xli.  I.  576.    See  Staura- 
c£nthus. 
5p&rtium,  xli.  11.576.;  IV.  2590.    See  Genista, 
C.f  tisus,  Adenocirpus,  Stauradinthus. 

aptrmachee  D«sf.,  txzxi..  II.  1062. 

Sphicde  BtHlh..  cU.  III.  1283 
I»b«rocSni«  WalL,  xszlz.  1. 541 . 
SplMnroUfaium  AnttA.itll.  1.567. 
BphBroattam,  xx.  I.  295. 
SphomMoraa  Stat.,  IxxxfiJ.  II.  1075. 
fi^ira'a  I,.,  liii.  11.722.;  IV.  2656.   See.Kdrria 

Spina  CArisA,  II.  524.    S^  Zisyphus. 
Spindle  Tree,  xxxv.  II.  496.    See  £u6nymus. 
Spotted-leaved  Laurel,  II.  1026.    See  Aiiaida. 
aarmgOia  Bot.  Cftb.,  Ixxxiii.  II.  1075. 
Spruce  Fir,  cxxxvU.  IV.  2293. 2509.    See  A^bies 

excelsa. 
Spurge  Laurel,  III.  1309.   SeeDiphne  p6ntlca. 
St.  Dabeoc's  Heath,  II.  1116. 
St.  John's  Bread,  II.  660. 
St.  John's  Wort,  xxix.  1. 387. 
St.  Peter's  Wort,  II.  1058. 
Stilchys  Bieb,,  cU.  III.  1281. 
Stshellna  Lessfng,  Ixxxil.  II.  1063. 1064. 
Staff  Tree,  1 1. 502.    See  Celfistrus. 
Stag's  Horn  Laurel.  II.  550.    Sec  Ah  (is. 
Staphylda  L.,  xxxiv.  1. 493. 
Staphylcitceae,  xxxiv.  T.  493. 

S/apftylodSndron  Touru.,  xxxiv.  II.  493. 


St&tic«£...eU.  III.  1287. 

Stauracftnthus,  xli.  II.  576. 
Stananthira  it.  fir..  tzjoUL  II.  1075. 
JHncfdU  L.f  Totvi.  1. 803. 
StcroiUtoMB.xxiiL  1.353. 
StillingM  Garden,  evil.  III.  1330. 1332. 

SAvVAd«  Dod.,  Ixxxii.  II.  1070. 
Stonecrqp,  II.  966.    See  Sedum. 
Storax.  II.  1187. 

Stranvs^sui^'Lindl.,  cxlv.  IV.  2S63. 
Strawberry  Tree,  II.  1117.    See  J'rbutus. 

Strdbuty  rV.  2280.    See  Plnus. 
Stringy  Batk  Tree.  II.  969.    See  Eucalyptus. 
Stu&rtto  Cav.  xxviii.  1. 378.     See  Malachoden. 

dron. 
Stump  Tree,  II.  656.    See  Gymn6cladus. 

StjlflpUtiiiiin  De^f.,  zl.  II.  560. 
SqrpMUa  R.  Br.,  txxsDL  II.  1075. 
StvTiiCeae,  xciv.  II.  1187. 
£t>rax  X.,  xciv.  11.1187. 

Sibber  Cam.,  cxxvlii.  III.  19II. 
Sugar  Maple,  1. 411. 
Sumach,  II.  548.    See  Bb6s. 
Sun  Rose,  xxii.  1. 328. 
SnthcrUadla  R.  Br.,  zlvU.  II.  643. 
Swamp  Oak,  Atut.,  IV.  2060.    See  Casuarlna. 
Swainsinia  8id.,xlrii.  II.  643. 

Sweet  Bay  Tree,  HI.  1297. 
Sweet  Brtar,  II.  766. 
Sweet  Chestnut,  III.  1983. 
Sweet  Gale,  cxxxii.  IV.  2066. 
Sweet  Gum.    See  Nyssa. 
Sweet  Locust,  II.  6M. 
Swiss  Poplar,  III.  1057. 
Sycamore,  1.414.    See  if'cer. 
Sycamore,  Amer.,  cxxxii.  IV.  2043.      See  P\i- 
tanus. 

Sffmpkdria  Pers.,  Ixxxi.  II.  1058. 

Stfmphoricdrpa  Neck.,  Ixxxl.  11. 1058. 
Sympboric&rpus  DAf.  Ixxxi.  II.  1027, 1058. 
Srinplockoen,  xcir.  11.1186. 
a^ploooa  KtT,  zdT.  II.  1 186. 
^fringa  L.,  xcvi.  II.  1198, 1208. 
Syringa  of  the  Gardens,  II.  951.    See  PhiladM. 

phus. 
Syrlngea,  xcvi.  II.  1198, 1208. 

SyrlBcSdM  Andr.  Heath.,  Ixxzlv.  II.  1089. 


T. 
Tacamahac  Tree,  III.  1673. 

riie»6n<a,IzxU.  II.  965. 

Tarda,  IV.  2237.    See  Plnus. 
Tanakaa,  cxxxiii.  IV.  2102. 
TVonaricaceae,  Ixx.  II.  947. 
T^&marix  D«.,  Ixx.  II.  947.    See  Myricaria. 
Tamarisk,  11.947. 

riiiMcrhim  L'IMttt.,  IxzxUl.  II.  1074. 
Tarcbon&nthu  Lam.,  Izxziii.  II.  1072. 

Tfirton-raSra,  cv.  Ill,  1211.    See  Diphne. 
Tartarian  Honeysuckle,  II.  1052. 
TauzinOak,  111.1843. 
TaTonltea  Dec.,  xlf  ill.  II.  646. 
T^xiUsese,  cxxxiii.  IV.  2065. 
T&x\u  L.,  cxxxiii.  IV.  2065,  2066. 

See  Pododirpus,  IV.  3100. 
Taxbdium  RicA.,  cxlii.  IV.  2480. 
Tea  Tree   1. 392 

Tea  Tree'ofNew  Holland,  II.  967. 
Tea  Tree  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  cxlv.  IV. 

2567. 
Ticoma,  c.  III.  1259. 
TmaMmia,  xlvii.  II.  640. 

Tendritf  Spreng.,  Ixxv.  II.997.  SeeJffupleOnun. 
Tereblnthices,  xxxiv.  II.  545. 

Terebinthtu  Juss., xxxlx .II. 545.  See  PisUcia. 
Temstromtace'tf,  xxvil.  1.376. 

TitraUx,  II.  1079.    See  £rtca. 
Tetrapfisma  G.  Don,  xxxix.  II.  542. 
Teiicrium  Schreb.,cii.  III.  1279. 

rA<i/Am{agpnRiff..cuxUi.  IV.2100.    SeeDiicxydittin. 
T/iia  L.,  xxix.  I.  381, 392. 
Th6  de  I'Abbfi  Gallois,  III.  I37t. 

Therm6p8is,  II.  566.  See  Pipt^thus  and  i4na- 
gfris. 
Thibattdio  H.  B.  ct  Kunth,  xdT.  II.  1173. 
Thorn  Trees.    See  Cratas'^gus,  II.  813. 
Thorny  Acacia,  II.  650.  ■ 
ThCya.  cxl.  IV.  2105.  2454.    See  C\ipressus  and 

Callitris. 
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Thyme,  III.  1978. 

ThymeUicec,  cIt.  III.  1S06.  ^  . 

TkymeWa  Tourn.,  dr.  III.  1807.  SeeO&phne. 

Thymeke'a  Groo.,  cv.  III.  1314.    See  l>irca. 
Thtmus L.,  d.  III.  1278.    See  Jcyooa. 

llurTMintliui  fitfiof.xlvili.  11.647. 

l^JrM  Pnnh.  Uil.  II.  7«1. 
TfXiz  L.,  xxvli.  I.  864. ;  IV.  8S38. 
TllUces  Jtut.,  xxvil.  1. 3$4.  __  ^ 

TliMM  Touni.«  Ixxril.  II.  1032.  See  nbfirnum. 

Tlina  L..  InxvlU.  II.  11«9.    &«•  a«thn. 

Tttkfmahu  Tourn.,  cril.  III.  1331. 
Titmouse  Walnut,  III.  142S. 

Tobire,  I.  358.    See  Pitt6iporum. 
Toothadie  Tree.  xxxW.  1.488.  Sffn-  Prickly .\ih, 

7\Mricwl^roii,  II.  552.    See  Ahdi. 

rd«^o»  Raflneique,  criii.  HI- 1362. 
Tngoptrum  Bicb.,  dil.  III.  1292. 

7V4«M  Cam.,  Ixxxiii.  IV.2Ui3. 
Trancpaient  Crab.  11.893. 
TraTeller's  Joy,  XTli.  1.235. 
Tree  Carnation,  1. 359. 
Tree  Currant,  11.980. 
Tree  Flax,  1. 360. 
Tree  Heath,  11.1080. 
Tree  Houseleek,  II.  965. 
Tree  Iry,  II.  1000. 
Tree  Lupine,  II.  649. 
Tree  Mallow,  1. 360. 
Tree  Peon/,  xviil.  I.  249. 
Tree  Punhuie,  III.  1289. 
Tree  Rhododendron.  11.  1146. 
Tree  Sorrel,  III.  1296.' 
TVee  Strangler,  II.  502. 
Tree  Wormwood,  II.  10®. 
Trrrte  Mem  txxix.  II.  A41. 
Triccnt  Lamr.,  xl.  II.  560. 

Trichocirpui  Neek.,  I.  II.  679. 
Triclioo6|ihalui  Bromtn.,  zxxiz.  II.  A1S. 
Tritbjmt  Mith..  Ixxt.  II.  1007. 
Trtattnis  R.  Br.,  lud.  II.  966. 
TrorhoeiTiM  JL  fir.,  Ixxxili.  II.  107.1. 
True  Serrice,  II.  921.    See  P^rug  56rbu». 
Trumpet  Flower,  III.  1268. 
Trumpet  Honeysuckle,  II.  1049. 
Tulip  Tree,  xix.  1.284. 

Turpentine  Tree.  II.  545.    See  Wstida. 

TWpi  O.  Don,  Ixxrf.  II.  1065. 

Tupelo  Tree,  HI.  1316. 

Turkey  Oak,  1846. 1870. 

Tutsan,  common,  1.403. 

Tutsan,  Large-flowered.  I.  400. 

TwIn-flowered  Spurge  Laurel,  III.  1310.     See 
Haphne  pdntica. 


U. 

mex  L.,  xU.  IL  571.;  IV.  2549.     See  Staura- 

canthus. 
nnAce«,  CTill.  IIM371. 

ff^'P!^./"' *=^'"-  "I- 1371. 1873.    SeePlinera. 
UmbdIiUwsp,  Ixxv.  11.  997. 

n°2rtl*\.7'2?'  "-269.  See  Magnftlia  trindtala. 
Upright  Fly  Honeysuckle,  n.  1054.    SoeXyl6s. 

Vrtda  Dtn.  sItU.  II.  6^. 
U'tHM-irn  Spreng..  IxxxrUl.  II.  1123.  See  J'ac- 
clnlum. 
UiXUAcem,  crii.  III.  1842. 


V. 

Facclnium  X.,  xdi.  II.  107S.  11R6. 

See  Phalerocfirpu*.  Ixxxvili,  II.  1127. 

See  Ox7<'6ccu8,  xdv.  II.  116S. 
ValoniaOak,  III.  1881. 

VuFba  D«e.,xlTlI.  II.  640. 

Vclilni  7V«ir»„  cxxvi.  III.  1862. 
FSlla /..,  xxi.  1.312. 

Ferbdna  L'HMt.;cll.  III.  12P6.    See  Alo^sia 
Ferben&cea?,  cii.  III.  1285. 
Venice  Sumach,  II.  549. 
Vrm6niaHook..lxxxiU.  II.  107«. 
ycrdnica  Ait.,  ci.  III.  1277. 
Vesiciria,  xxi.  1. 313. 


▼lbdnlaSn«mE.,zlTll.  II.  6tQ. 

Flbdrnum  L.,  Ixxrli.  II.  1027. 1082.  ;  IV.  2872. 

f^idrma,  I.  238.    See  aematis. 
VlmfnArU  AniU,  xli.  II.  M7. 

nncaL.,  xdx.  11.1254. 

Vine,  1. 477.    See  FItis. 

Vine  Bower.    See  Clfoiatis  Vitlo6Ua,  1. 241. 

VMTfl.sdT.  II.  117.1. 

nrM  Bfatth.,  IxxTl.  11.1010. 
Virgllla  L.,  xU.  II.  565. 
Virgin's  Bower,  xrii.  I.  282. ;  IV.  2535. 
Virginian  Creeper,  a  synonyme  of  Ampd6psis 

ibedenU»a,  I.  482. 
Virginian  DateCPlum,  II.  1196. 
Virginian  Raspberry,  II.  745. 
Virginian  Sumach,  II.  560. 
Hscum  L.,lxxTii.  II.  1021. 
Fitictm  Lhidl.,  xxxili.  1. 477. 

Fiialba,  I.  235. 
FItexX.,cli.  111.1285. 

ViticfUa,  1.241. 
ntis  L.  xxxiii.  1. 477. 

\ttiM  Mtt^a  Tourn.,  xdi.  II.  1156.  See  Taccl- 
nium. 

\Ui»  idal'a  ritbra  Lam.,  xcili.  II.  1164. 
VMcamMA  L.,  cU.  III.  l'iS6.    See  (Inwltadraa. 

FmtmruriM  Bdrha  JMt  Lam.,  xlviL  &tl. 

w. 

Wahoo  Ebn,  III.  1408. 

Wainscot  Oak,  III.  1846. 

Wallflower,  1.813.    See  Chdrfinthus. 

Walnut  Tree,  III    421.1423.    SeeJugtans. 

Warden  Pear.  II.  882. 

Warratah.    See  Camellia,  1. 886. 

Water  Oak,  III.  1892. 

Wax-bearing  MyrUe,  csxxil.  IV.  2057. 

WaxTree,  II.  1201. 

Water  Elder,  II.  1089. 

Wayfaring  Tree,  II.  1085. 

Weeping  Ash,  II.  1214. 

Weeping  Beech,  III.  1958. 

Weeping  Birch.  III.  1691. 

Weening  Elm.    See   ITlmus  montina  pendula. 

Weeping  Oak,  III.  1781. 1842. 
Weeping  Turkey  Oak,  III.  1M6. 
Weeping  Willow,  III.  1507. 

Wfigcla  TTtunb.,  Ixxix.  11.^042. 

WeigiAa.  Pert.,  Ixxlx.  II.  1042.  See  DlervilU. 

IVendidndisi,  xx.  I.  297.    See  C6cculas. 
Western  Plane,  cxxxii.  IV.  2043. 
Westringia  Sm.,  cii.  III.  1282. 
Weymouth  Pine,  IV.  2280. 
Whin,  xli.  11.671. 
White  Beam  Tree,  II.  910. 
White  Birch,  III.  17'>7.  1708. 
White  Cedar.  cxU.  IV.  2475. 
Wliite  Spruce,  IV.  2310.    See  jtTAcs  Slba. 
White  Thorn.  11.829. 
White  Vine  Clematis,  xvil.  I.  235. 
White  Walnut,  III.  1439. 
White  Wood,  xlx.  I.  284. 
Whitty  Pear  Tree,  II.  921. 
WhorUeberry,  II.  1156. 
Widow  Wail.    See  Cnc6nim. 
Wild  AlUpice,  III.  1303. 
Wild  Cornel,  II.  1010. 
Wild  Guelder  Rose,  II.  1035. 
Wild  Honeysuckle,  II.  1140. 
Wild  Indigo.  II.  607. 
Wil<l  Olive,  II.  549.     See  /Thds  C6tinus. 
WiJd  Olive.  III.  1310.  See  2>&phue  ThvmeUrV 
Wild  Olive,  AfNer.,  III.  1319.  See N^sstf  graudi- 

denidta. 
Wild  Olive  Tree,  III.  1821 .    See  flsplignus. 
Wild  Orange,  Anur.,  II.  720.  See  Olrasua  caro- 

linidna. 
Wild  Rosemary.  II.  1 106.    See  Andr6meda. 
Wild  Service.  II.  913. 
WillcraMa  Braaffn.,  zxxis.  1. 541. 
Willow,  11171453. 

WlHow,  Duke  of  Bedford's.  IIL  1517. 
Willow  Oak,  III.  181)6. 
Winteracr*  R.  Br.,  xviK.  1.256. 
Winter  Berry,  xxxvi.  II.  520. 
Winter  Flower,  11.937. 
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WIsUrta  Nutt.,  xWUi.  II.  647. ;  IV.  S533. 
Woodbine,  II.  1043. 
Wormseed,  II.  1068. 
Wych  Elm,  III.  1398. 
Wych  Hasel,  II.  1006. 

X. 

Xanthorhlza,  xtIH.  I.  259. 
XaDthoxyUUws,  xxxIt.  1.487. 
Xauth6xylum  L..  xxxir.  1.  487,  488. 

Xvldsteon  Juss.,  Ixxx.  II.  1U50. 

XifUsteumDeCt  Ixxx.  II.  1050.  SecLoiUcera. 

Y. 

YeUow  Beech,  III.  1963. 
Yellow  China  Rose,  II.  771. 
Yellow  Eglantine,  II.  765. 
Yellow  Root,  XTlU.  1.  255. 


Yellow  Wood,  II.  565.    See  VirgllUi. 
Yellow  Wood,  111.  1362. 
Yew,  American,  cxxxiil.  IV.  2093. 
Yew,  common,  cxxxiii.  IV.  2066. 
Yew.  Japan,  IV.  2100.    See  Fododtrpus. 
Ytficea  L^  cxliv.  IV.  2521. 
Ynlan  Tree,  xix.  I.  278.    See  Magnblia  con- 
•pfcua. 

Z. 

Zanth6xylnm,  I.  487.    See  Xanth6xylinn. 
Zelkoua,  III.  1409.    See  Plinera. 
Zendbia,  Ixxxvl.  II.  1077.  HOB. 
Zizyphus  Toum.,  xxxvli.  U.  524. ;   IV.  25-17. 
See  PaiiCtrus  and  fierchdmm. 

Zamia  Pen..xlTll.  II.  CAC. 
ZuccApiu  Cav.,  xlix.  1 1.  66(). 
iSygoiin}llace«.xuiv.  1.484. 
ZygaphyUura,  1. 484. 
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ilCA'ciA  dealUta,  mode  of  protecting,   by  Dr. 

Neill,  L  667. 
Acomi,  eatable,  HI  18i5.  190a  1.9ia  1919.     Te- 

reaa*!  (see  Don  Quixote),  tli.  l»rj. 
Almonds  as  a  stock  for  patting,  ii.  b78. 
Almonds,  emulsion  of,  iL  67& 
Almonds,  Bitter,  ii.  677. 
Almonds,  Jordan,  ii.  6/7. 
Almonds,  Valentia,  ii.  677. 
Aleppo  mustard,  ii.  5Sk 
Amadou,  ili.  1614. 1834.    False,  iiL  1833. 
Amboyna  pitch,  iv.  2448. 
American  bug  ^.A^bis  ianiffera),  IL  90S. 
Anisette  dc  Bordeaux,  i.  2.38. 
Arbutus,  use  of  the  ft-uit  of,  iL  1118. 
Arcades,  trees  tit  for,  i.  36a  j  iv.  Sulia 
Arrack,  anise,  L  258. 

Atlienian  poplar,  origin  of  the  name,  iii.  1651. 
Athoi,  Dukes  of,  their  plantations,  iv.  .3.i9. 
Attiot  estates,  culture  of  the  larrh  on,  iv.  23S7. 
Avenues,  trees  for,  i.  368.  4lH.  465.)  III.  1379. 
1642.1666.1670.}  IV.  2041. 

B. 

Balm  of  Gilead.iv.  2340. 

Balsam  of  the  Foplar,  iii.  1675. 

Bamaclea,  ill.  1828.;  iv.  2600. 

Baskets,  L  237.;  iii.  1447.  1471. 1697  .   1709. 

Basket-making,  iii.  1471. 

Bast  mats,  mode  of  making,  i.  367,  36^  969. 

Bachelor,  derivation  of  the  word,  iii.  12Hd 

Beads,  trees  producing,  i.  476.  4!4. 

Beating  the  walnut,  use  of,  iii.  1434. 

Beech,  best  wood  for  fUel,  liL  1961. 

Beehives,  iL  744.:  iv.  2483. 

Bees,  food  for,  i.  369. ;  IL   530.537.  577.  589.  719.; 

Hi.  14T7. 1563.;  Iv.  2583. 
Besoms,  to  make,  iL  596;  IiL  1697.  SD16. 
Bickers,  il.  497. 

Bird  cherry,  as  a  trap  for  insects,  i.  710. 
Birdlime,  modes  of  making,  iL  510.  1022. 
Bird*s*eye  maple  wood,  i.  412. 
Birds,  paste  for,  L  298. 
Black,  to  dye,  i.  493. 
Blisters  on  the  skin,  to  raise,  L  833. ;  iiL  130ai330. 

1368. 
Boundary  oaks,  iiL  1779. 
Bowers,  to  cover,  L  2^  234l 
Bowers,  trees  for  cutting  into,  L  369. ;  IL  531. ; 

Iii.  1203.  13^.;  iv.  2010,2493. 
Bows,  wood  used  for,  iL  .'jOL  ;  iiL  1364.  2070.  2066. 
Box  edgings,  to  cut,  iii.  1340. 
Box  parterres  of  embroidery,  iiL  1337.;  !▼.  2585. 
Boxwood  for  wood-engraving  and  turnery,  iii. 

1335. 
Bread  fhxm  chestnut  flour,  iii.  1967. 
Bread  from  thelotua,  iL  526. 


Brlgnole  plums,  mode  of  preserving,  iL  689. 
Brooms,  American,  iii.  fiUlS;  lv.2457.  English,  iL 

596. ;  iiL  169^    For  butchers,  iv.  2519. 
Bull  oaks,  iiL  1779. 
Burgundy  pitch,  mode  of  preparing,  iv.  23D8. 


C. 


Caledonia,  why  so  called,  iiL  S021. 

Camellia  garden,  L  392. 

Camellia  wall,  L  3B2. 

Camphor,  mode  of  obtaining,  iii.  lS05u 

Canada  balsam,  iv.  2340. 

Canella  bark,  i.  257. 

Canoes,  wood  for,  L  274  28a  ;  Iii.  1709. 

Cape  heaths,  list  of,  iL  108a  1091      Mode  of  cul- 

ture,  Iv.  2574.    Treatment  of,  iL  IKX). 
Capers,  mode  of  preparing,  L  313,  3K  Substitute 

for,  ii.  59& 
Capri  flcation,  iiL  1370. 
Cardinal  trees,  iiL  1383. 
Caries  of  the  chesdiut,  iii.  1999. 
Carvings  in  wood,  L  368. ;  iii.  1415.  1642. 
Casks  for  sugar,  iii.  1879. 1881. 1883.     For  wine, 

iii.  199L    Hoops  for,  iv.  1712. 
Cosuarina  (swamp  oiJc),  mode   of  growing  in 

England,  iv.  2061. 
Ceps,  iiL  183& 

Charcoal  of  the  beech.  iiL  1962. 
Cbarooal,  woods  suitable  for,  i  288.  368.  417.  424 

429. ;  iL  537.  Ifiua  ;  iiL  1368.  1525.  1:MJ3.  1647. 

1681.  1962.  1991.  2009. 
Charmilie,  iiL  90ia 
Cherry  brandy,  iL  697. 
Cherry  trees  in  pots,  iL  702. 
Cherry  Sunday,  iL  699. 
Chestnut  bread,  ilL  1!«7.  1995,  ^996. 
Chestnut  chaxtXMil,  iiL  1991. 
Chestnut  timber,  how   distinguished  from  oak, 

iiL  1989.  1991, 1992, 199& 
China  turpentine,  iL  547. 
Chinese  method  of  dwarfing  trees,  iii.  1378. 
Chinese  pickle,  L  28a 
Cliocolate  firom  the  lime,  L  SP9. 
Church,  ancient,  of  oak,  iiL  1748. 
Cider  brandy,  ii.  896. 
Cider,  to  make,  il.  897. 
Clap-boards.  description  o^  iv.  2284. 
Clematine,  L  233. 
Cobbett's  nursery,  ii.  616. 
Cofflra,  substitute  for,  iL  657. 
Colophony,  iv.  2125. 222a  2336. 
Columns  of  living  trees,  ii.  1242. 
Confitures  d*4pine  vinette,  L  CiOl. 
Coquette,  a  machine  for  drying  plants,  iiL  1960, 
Corf  rods,  iiL  2023. 
Cork,  mode  of  obtaining,  iiL  1914. 
Com,  effect  of  the  berberry  on,  L  302. 
Coughs,  remedies  for,  L  26ri.  511. ;  iv. 
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CnnbciTiea,  mode  of  grotring,  iL  1169,  1170. 

Crayons  of  charcoal,  iL  487. 

Cup-thaky  timber,  iiL  1992. 

Curiotu  lUbitanceK  found  in  the  oak,  iii.  17SS. 

Curled  m^le  wood,  L  4£& 


Dancing  leaves,  i.  558.  560. 

Dead  Sea  apple,  iit  1931. 

Deals,  mode  fof  cutting  out  of  entire  trees,  iv. 

217a 
Death's  head  moth,  iL  1253. 
Deciduous  cypresc,  knees  of,  it.  2484. 
DUUing  of  wood,  ili.  1999. 
Divining  rod,  iiL  2020. 
Dogwoods  in  America,  iii.  101& 
Dool  trees,  iv.  2542. 
Drifting  sands,  modes  of  planting  in,  iL  582. ;  iv. 

2S19. 
Drip  of  trees,  shrubs  that  will  thrive  under,  L 

403.  512. ;    li.  7ia  ;   ilL  1001.  1309    1SS9. ;   iv. 

2088. 
Dwarfb,  Chinese,  L  279. 
Dye  flrom  walnuts,  iiL  1429. 
Dye,  yellow,  from  the  quercitron,  iiL  1886. 
Dying,  trees  and  shrubs  suitable  for,  L  290.  :302. 

307.  427.  465.  403, ;  iL  530.  532.  537.  5*0.  549. 

552.  564.  58a  687.   744.;    iiL  126L  1313.  1364. 

14fia  1458.  1525.  1681. 1886. 

E. 

Ebony,  substitute  for,  iiL  1681. 

Edging,  shrubs  fit  for,  i.  35&  ;  ilL  1333. 

Elm,  diseases  and  Insects  of,  iiL  1385. 

Emperor  moth,  iv.  8052. 

EricaoeCums  and  American  grounds,  iL  1173.  to 

iisa 

Ericetums,  or  heatheries,  iL  1095.  1096. 
Ermine  moth,  iL  906. ;  iv.  2564. 
Eustache  Dul^is,  knives  of,  iii.  1961. 

F. 

Fevers,  remedies  for,  i.  268.  974  288. ;  ii.  543. 550. 

lOia ;  ilL  1525. 
Figs,  as  an  article  of  commeree,  iii.  1367.    Mode 

of  drying,  iiL  1969. 
Figues-caques,  what  made  of,  ii.  1197. 
Filberts,  to  keep,  iii.  2027. 
Fir  tree,  why  so  called,  iv.  2903. 
Flambeaux'of  the  beech  (tourteaux),  ili.  1963. 
Flambeaux  of  the  pine,  iv.  2175. 
Flax,  substitute  for,  ii.  577. 
Forest,  New,  first  planting  of.     Mode  of  manag- 
ing plantations  in,  iiL  1750.  1803. 
Forest  of  Dean.  ili.  1750. 1805. 
Forest  of  the  Black  Mountain,  iv.  2327. 
Forest  of  Orieans,  iiL  1969. 
Forest  of  Tamawa,  in  Scotbmd,  ii.  509. ;  Iii.  1752. 
Forests  of  oak  in  Britain,  iii.  1750. 
Forests  of  pines  and  firs,  iv.  2113.  2165.  2220. 

230O. 
Fox  covers,  ii.  571. 
Fragrant  horsechestnut,  L  474. 
French  berries,  ii.  532. 
French  plums,  mode  <tf  preparing,  li.  689. 
Fungi  figured.  Sec  the  last  of  Fungi  In  the  Table 

of  Contents,  clxxxi. 
Fungus,  eatable,  on  the  evergreen  beech  in  Van 

D&men*s  Land,  iiL  1962. 
Furse,  as  fodder,  mode  of  bruising,  ii.  572.      DiU 

lenius's  admiration  of,  ii.  572.    Gigantic,  IL  571. 

See  Hedges. 

6. 

Galette,  la,  to  make,  iiL  1996. 

Galls,  American,  iii.  1881. 

Gall  nuts,  iiL  1929. 

Galls  on  the  oak,  iiL  1823.  1843. 1929. 

Games  and  country  sports  relating  to  the  apple, 

iL  901. 
GoaU,  trees  eaten  by,  ii.  477.  591. ;  iii.  1513. ;  iv. 

2Se5. 
Goule  sheaves,  iv.  2057. 
Grafting  clay,  ii.  805. 
Grafting,  herbaceous,  L  253. 
Granada,  arms  of  the  city  of,  ii.  940. 


Crippling,  custom  of,  IL  901. 

Growth,  rate  of,  of  the  lareh,  iv.  99SH.     Of  the 

locust,  iL  612L     Of  the  oak,  IiL'  1783.     Of  the 

poplar,  iiL  1658.      Of  the  silver  fir,  iv.  233S. 

Of  the  wUlow,  iii.  14661  1586. 
Gum  Arabic,  tree  producing  it,  iL  664. 
Gum  beqjamin,  iiL  19Q& 
Gum  bensoin.  ilL  130SL 
Gum  of  the  cherry  tree,  IL  696. 
Gum  olibanum,  iv.  230& 
Gum  sandarach,  iv.  S46SL 
Gum  tragacanth,  IL  638. 
Gunpowder,  charcoal  used  for  making,  L  5!^. ; 

ii.  1011. ;  iiL  1682.  20091 2024. 
Gun-stodu,  wood  for,  iu.  1427. 

H. 

Hair-streak  butterfly,  iii.  1869. 
Half.hardyjdants,  remarks  on  the  treatment  of, 

iL  570,  667. 
Half-hardy  heaths.    See  Cape  heaths. 
Hardy  heaths,  lUU  of,  iL  1086. 1088. 1097. 
Hares  and  rablrits,  trees  eaten  by,  iL  592. 
Hayforks,  wood  used  for  making  in  Fnuice,  Iii. 

1415l 
Hazel  rods,  use  of  in  ornamental  buildings,  iii. 

2023. 
Heathery  in  the  open  ground,  il.  1095. 
Hedges,  shrubs  and  trees  suitable  for :  — 

ilc&da.   Sec  Locust 

^laternus,  iL  530. 

Althaea  frutcx,  L  362. 

Arbor  Vit«,  iv.  2457. 

Berberry,  L  302: 

Beech,  iiL  1965. 

Box.  IL  1340. 

Bramble,  iL  744. 

Btickthom,  iL  692. 

Christ's  lliorn,  iL  528. 

Crab,  iL  896. 

Elder,  iiL  1029. 

Evergreen  oak,  iii.  1904. 

Furze,  iL  573L     In  Guernsey,  iv.  $549.     In 
the  Isle  of  Man,  iv.  2549. 

Gleditschta.  IL  65L 

Hawthorn,  iL  8S6u 

Hazel,  ilL  2023. 

Holly,  iL  51&    Mode  of  cutting,  IL  514v 

Hornbeam,  iiL  2010. 

Ivy,  iii  1003. 

Juniper,  iv.  2493. 

Lard),  iv.  2373. 

Laurel,  iL  718. 

Laurustinus,  ili.  1033. 

Lilac,  iii.  1210. 

Locust,  IL  615, 625. 

Lombardy  poplar,  ii.  1668. 

Maple,  L  429. 

Mulberry,  ill.  1355. 

Myrtle,  iL  963. 

Oak,  ill.  1799. 

Pear  tree,  ii.  BS5. 

Privet,  IL  1200. 

Portugal  laurel,  iL  715. 

Roses,  IL  772.  790. 

Sea  buckthorn,  ii.  1926. 

Sloe  thorn,  iu  687. 

Spired  ti.  727. 

Spruce  fir,  iv.  2306. 

Willow,  ill.  1476. 

Yew,  iv.  2089. 
Hellanthemum  wall,  L  349. 
Hemlock  spruce,  singular  dfect  of  in  American 

woods,  iv.  23SS. 
High    Qere  seedling  rhododendrons,   IL    1140. 

1143. 
Honey,  poisonous,  1. 569. ;   iL  1129.    See  Bees. 
Honeysuckle,  a  classical  sirGhitectural  ornament 

IL  1(H3. 
Hoops,  wood  for,  iiL  1441.  1467. 1697.  1711, 1712. 

1994b  2023. 
Hop-poles,  wood  fnr,    U.  621. ;   iU.  JS19L  1460. 

165a  1996. ;  Iv.  2371. 
Hops,  substitute  for,  iL  596.  946. 
Hortlnsia,  whv  this  name  was  applied  to  tiie 
hydrangea,  ii.  996. 
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House  fliM,  cflfect  of  the  pcriploca  on,  iii.  1257 
Huile  dc  marmotte,  ii.  684. 
Huile  de  roM,  it  789. 
Hungary  water,  iiu  1280. 


Ice  ftomi,  W.  S13& 

Ilex  oak,  suitable  for  the  sea  shore,  iii.  1902. 

Indian  pamr,  mode  of  making,  iii.  1361. 

Indian  rubber,  trees  producing,  iii.  1345.  1355. 

Indian  soup,  iii.  1919. 

Indigo,  plant  producing,  ii.  612. 

Indigo,  substitutes  for,  ii.  607.  630. 

Ink,  indelible,  IL  555, 556.  68& 

Ink,  to  make,  ill.  1990. 

Insects  good  for  food,  iii.  18ia 

Insects  on  the  ilbietins,  iv.  2139. :  ^ 

Alder,  iii.  1687. 

Birch,  iii.  1703. 

Oak,  liL  1815. 

Pear  tree,  ii.  887. 

Poplar,  iii.  1638.  1654. 

Rose,  It.  810. 

Willow,  iii.  1479. 
Insects  figured.    See  the  list    in    the   Tabic  of 

Contents,  clxxxiii. 
Insects,  use  of  bird  cherry  to  protect  from,  ii.  710. 
Irritability  of  plants,  i.  300. ;  ii.  558. 

J. 

Japan  ramish,  ii.  553. 

Judas  tree,  use  of  the  flowers  of,  in  cookery,  ii.658. 

Jujube,  syrup  of,  iL  52a 

Jujube  trees,  diirercnt  kinds  cf,  iv.  2546. 

Jumper  berries,  uses  of,  iv.  24iX3. 

K. 
Kauri  resin,  iv.  2549. 
Kennes,  UL  1909. 
Kirschwasser,  ii.  697 
Knee  timber  of  the  larch,  iv.  2381. 
Knee  timber  of  the  oak,  iii.  1807. 
Krumholx  of  Styria,  iv.  2187. 

L. 

Labdanum,  or  ladanum,  the  mode  of  gathering, 

i.  390. 
Labyrinths  of  the  hornbeam,  iii.  2011. 
Lackey  moth,  ill  1893. 
Lamb's  wool,  the  drink  so  called,  ii.  901. 
Lampblack,  preparation  of,  iy.J2125.  2223. 
Landes,  mode  of  planting  with  pinasters,  iv.  2219. 
Landscape-gardening,  efllect  of  trees  in,  of  the 

Alder,  liL  1683. 

Ash,  ii.  1220. 

Beech,  iiL  1965. 

Birch,  lit  1694. 1700. 

Cedar  of  Lebanon,  ir.  241& 

Elseagnos,  iii.  1323. 

Elm,  iii.  1383. 

Hazel,  thickets  of,  iii.  2025. 

Hornbeam,  iii.  2011. 

Horsechestnut,  L  465. 

Ivy,  ii.  1001. 

Larch,  iv.  2357,  237a 

Lime  tree,  iL  369. 

Locust,  ii.  621. 

Lombardy  poplar,  iii.  1688. 

Oak.  iii.  11^: 

Plane  tree,  iv.  2039. 

Weeping  willow,  iii.  1309. 

Willow,  iii.  1527. 

Scotch  pine,  iv.  2176. 

Silrer  fir,  iv.  2229. 

Stone  pine,  iv.  2229. 

Spruce  fir,  iv.  2301. 

Sweet  chestnut,  iii.  1997. 

Yew,  iv,  2072. 
Landscapes  figured.  See  the  Ust  in  Table  of  Con- 
tents, clxtv. 
Larch,  rate  of  growth  of,  iv.  2354. 
Laurel  water,  li.  719. 
Lavender  water,  to  make,  ill.  1281. 
Legends  ol  the  Abele,  iii.  1643. 

Alder,  UL  1683. 


Legends  of  theAlmond,  ii.  678. 

Apple,  ii.  899. 

Ash,  ii.  122a 

Aspen,  iiL  1648. 

Black  poplar,  iiL  1654. 

British  oak,  liL  1753. 

Chaste  tree,  iii.  1285. 

Cornel  tree.  ii.  1016. 

Christ's  thorn,  ii.  528.  . 

Hawthorn,  IL  838. 

HoUy,  iL  511. 

Ivy,  ii.  1006. 

Jasmine,  iL  1253. 

Lime  tree,  iv.  2540. 

Lombardy  poplar,  iii.  1669. 

Mistletoe,  Ti.  1022. 

Mountain  ash,  ii.  917 .-  92a 

Mulberry,  iii.  1345i 

Myrtle,  iL  961. 

Oak,  ill.  1722. 

Periwinkle,  ii.  1255. 

Pine  and  fir  tribe,  iv.  21^1. 

Plane  tree,  iv.  2037. 

Pomegranate,  iL  910.  942. 

Quince,  ii.  929. 

Hose,  iL  791. 

Rosemary,  iiL  1280. 

Kue.  i.  485. 

St  John's  wort,  L  397. 

Sycamore,  i.  418. ;  iv.  2.542. 

Sweet  bay,  iiL  1S97. 

Walnut,  iii.  1426. 

WiUow,  UL  146a 

Yew,  iv.  8066. 
Licts  dc  parliament,  iiL  imi. 
Lightning,  efRjct  of,  on  the  oak,  iii.  1812. 
Limes,  substitute  for,  iii.  1319. 
liqueurs,  from  iVuit,  i.  369.  ;  ii.  681.  690.  697. 

789. 
Liquid  storax,  iv.  2051. 
liquorice,  substitute  for,ii.  621. 
Locust  tree,  rapid  growtli  of.  ii.  612. 
Luggies,.iL  497. 

Lumbering  party  in  Canada,  iv.  2116. 
Lungs  of  the  oak.  iU.  1832. 
Lye  for  washing  linen,  ii.  574. 

M. 

Magnolia  of  Maillardldre,  L  263. 
MagnoUa  wall,  L  264. 
Manna  of  Brian^on,  iv.  2367. 
Manna,  trees  producing,  L  410. ;  ii.  616.  1246. 
Manx  Airxe,  iv.  2549. 
Maraschino,  ii.  697. 

Mastich,  iL  548.  560.  Substitute  for,  iv.  2605. 
Meat,  to  tender,  iii.  1368. 

Medical  uses  of  the  resinous  products  of  the  nine 
and  fir  tribe,  iv.  2126. 

MisUetoe,   germinaUon  of,  iL  1084.      Mode  of 
propagating,    iv.    2571.      On   the  oak,    iii. 

Morels,  iU.  1974. 

Mosque  of  Cordova,  wood  of,  iv.  2463. 

Moths,  to  keep  away,  Iv.  2057. 

Mount  Magnolia,  described  by  Bartram,  L  276. 

Mulberry,  edict  of  James  I.  respecting,  iii.  1345. 

.?  ,L?8****®^"«  '**«  *«»^"  ft»  silkworms, 
iii.  1355. 

N. 

NAces,  why  so  caUed,  Ui.  148& 

Noggins,  ii.  497. 

NorfoUc  beaufins,  to  prepare,  ii.  896. 

Nougat,  liL  1428. 

Nurse  trees,  iii.  180a  :  — 

Larch,  iv.  237a 

Scotch  pine,  UL  ISOa 

Spruce  fir,  iv.  2305. 
Nut,  maggot  of,  Ui.  2027. 
Nut  oil,  iii.  2024. 
Nut,  weevil  of,  UL  2027. 

Ulim!^  "*'•  *"•  *^®-     ^^"*»*y  imported. 
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O. 

OiU  beech,  U.  1963.: 

Oil  from  the  privet,  ii.  IfiOa 

Oil  made  ttom  the  oooe  of  Pinui  Cimbrat  \y. 

2879. 
Oil,  nut,  iii.  9024. 
Oil  orroMmary,  HI.  1280. 
Oil  of  cweet  almond*,  ii.  976. 
Oil  of  turpentine,  iv.  2836. 
Oil  of  walnuU,  iii.  IViH. 
Oil,  olive,  to  make,  ii.  1207. 
Olivet,  flubftitute  for,  ii.  686. 
Olivet,  to  pickle,  ii.  1207. 
Onguent  de  St.  Fiacre.    See  Grafting  cUy,  ii. 

805. 

P. 

Pannage,  iii.  1747. 

Paper  birch,  uiea  of,  Hi.  1709. 

Paraguay  tca^  mode  of  making,  ii.  520. 

Parfatt  amour,  ii.  789. 

Parterres  of  embroidery  In  box,  iii.  1S37. ;  iv. 

2585. 
Peach  brandy,  II.  681. 
Pcara,  mode  of  obtaining  new  kinds,  by  Dr.  Van 

Mana,ii.882. 
Peart,  French,  mode  of  preserving,  ii.  883. 
Pears,  to  dry,  ii.  883. 
Perry,  to  make,  it.  884.  897. 
Pines  and  firs,  cuttings  of,  iv.  21 28. 
Pines  and  firt,  grafting,  iv.  2129. 
Pine  barrens,  iv.  21 17. 
Pine  forest  on  fire,  iv.  2137. 
Finetums,  iv.  2120. 
Pinetumi  of  Great  Britain,  tabular  view  of,  iv. 

"450 
Pitch.'iv.  2125.  2175.  2222. 2260. 
Pitch,  black,  iv.  2s«K. 
pitch,  Burgundy,  iv.  2308. 
Plane  tree,  shade  of,  iv.  2047. 
Plane  tree,  wool  of,  iv.  2(Hd. 
Planting  from  ooU,  i.  265. 
Planting  in  puddle,  i.  571. 
Planting,  bv  fixing  with  water,  i.  265. 
Poetry  on  tne  Arbutus,  iL  1117. 
Beech,  iii.  1958. 
Birch,  til.  1700. 
Fune,  ii.  574. 
Haxel,iii.S021. 
Holly,  ii.  512. 
Ling,  ii.  1084. 
Oak,  iU.  1785. 
Walnut,  iii.  1431. 
Wayfaring  tree,  ii.  1035. 
Yew,  iv.  2083. 
Poisoning  plants,  i.  300. 

Poisonous  treet  and  shruba,  1.  9.33. '476. 493.;  ii. 
549.  553.  656.  661.  564.  610.709.719.  \  iii.  1267. 
1306. 
Polenta,  to  make.  Hi.  1996. 
Pomatum,  origin  of,  ii.  896. 
Portable  house,  for  protecting  plants,  11. 670. 
Port  wine  from  British  fruit,  ii.  68tK 
Potash,  tree*  producing,  i.  412. ;  ii.  572.  533. 596. 

1219.  i  iii.  1430. 15^5. 1647. 
Pounce,  what  made  of^  iv.  2403. 
Protecting  by  gauxe  or  bunting,  I.  980.     With 

mata,  i.  257.    By  straw  ropos,  i.  27'.i. 
Protecting  frame  for  plants,  iv.  25:{1 . 
Protecting  tree*  and  thnibs,  i.  28a    364.   S92. 

396. ;  iii.  wall,  1506. 
Protecting  roots,  i.  266. 
Prunes,  mode  of  preparing,  ii.  689. 
Prussic  acid,  plants  producing,  ii.  671. 714, 
Public  walks,  treet  suitable  for,  i.  :;68. 416. 418.  ^ 

iii.  1:384. 1415. 1643. 
Pumping  of  the  larch.  It.  2385. 
Purple,  to  dye,  i.  427. 
Pyrale,  Hi.  1<«9. 
Pvrolignous  acid.  iv.  2S99. 
Pyrotechnic  clock,  258. 

Q. 


Quaat,  mode  of  making,  iv.  235 


Raisin^,  to  make,  ii.  896. 818. 

Raki,  the  liqueur  to  called,  ii.  600. 

Ranging  timbers  in  America,  iv.  2118. 

Ratafia  of  Grenoble,  ii.  697. 

Red  oak  tUvet,  iii.  1886. 

Red,  to  dye,  1. 530. 

Rdigiout  ccremooiet,  treei  uied  in,  ii.  501. 513.  ; 

iv.  2S49. 
Remarkable  treet :  — 
Alders,  iU.  1687. 
Apple  treet,  ii.90B. 

Arbutut,  in  the  Bot.  Card.  Edin.,  iy.2575. 
Ash  trees,  ii.  1225.  i  iv.  2580. 
Balsam  poplars,  iii.  1675. 
Beeches,  iii.  1954. 1970.  1976. 
Black  walnut,  iii.  1438. 
Buyukdlrc  plane  tree,  Iv.  9042. 
Cedars,  Iv.    24^)4.  2425.  2SrjO.      Of  Mount 
Lebanpn,  iv.  2407  2411.    VisiUoftraveOcrs 
to,  iv.  2409.  _ 

Chestnut*,  remarkable   Iii.   1967.  3999.    Of 

Mount  Etna,  iii.  1987. 
Cypresses,  remarkable,  iv.  2466.  S470. 
Deciduous  cyprettea,  large  trees  of,  iv.  9483. 
Elms,  iH.  13M1.  1402. 
Fig  trees,  iii.  1367. 
Hawthorns,  ii.  840.;  iv.  2562. 
Ilolliet,  ii.515. 
Hornbeams,  in.  2007, 9U12. 
Horse  chettnuta,  i.  466. 
Johnson*s  willow,  iii.  1618. 
Larches,  iv.  2355. 
Laurels,  H.  719. 
Lime  tree^i.  371. ;  !▼•  2538. 
Lombardy  )>opIaT8,  iii.1670. 
Mulberry  trees,  iii.  1345.  1347.     At  Canter- 
bury, iv.  2oS6. 
MyrtlCF,  H.  963. 
Napoleon's  willow.  Hi.  1511. 
Oaks,  Hi.  1741. 1753.  1773.  1837-     With  coo- 

joined  trunks,  in.  1781. 
Pear  trees,  H.  881. 888. 
Pines  in  the  Canaries,  iv.  2863. 
Plane  treea,  iv.  2038. 2042. 
Poplars,  Hi.  1664. 
Portugal  taurel,  il.  715. ;  iv.  25^'!. 
Salitburiaa,  iv.  2099. 
Scotch  pines,  i v.  2184. 
Silver  firs,  iv.  2337. 
Spruce  fin  at  the  Whim,  It.  22 
Stone  pine  of  SaUeCtet,  iv.  2S28 
Svcamoret,  i.  419. ;  iv.  2542. 
Walnut  trees,  Hi.  ]4.'V;. 
Willowi,  iH.  1308.  1518. 1527. 
Yewt,  iv.  2069L  2073.  2091. 
Zelkoua,  in.  1411. 
Retin.    See  Rosin. 
Resinous  productt  of  the  pine  and  fir  tribes.  \w, 

2126. 2174,  2221. 
Rheumatism,  cum  for,  i.  268. 488 ;  Hi.  1267. 
Rhododendron,  honey  of,  n.  1132. 
Rockwork,  plants  for,  i.  313.  336  34R.  99,  400. 
44)2. ;  H.  5m  583.  601.  6(4.  638.  800   966.:  iii. 
12<*.  1277. 1278, 1287-  1309. 1313 
Rosariums,  U.  794. ;  iv.  2561. 
Ro«e  Acacia,  mode  of  training,  Ii.  G28. 
Ilo>e,  n-.rhitectural,  H.  793. 
Rose  gaiucn  ii.  793. 
Rose,  nistory  of,  ii.  785. 
Rose,  insects  on,  to  deistroy,  Ii.  809. 
Rose  of  Lancaster.  H.  761. 
Rose,  mode  of  drying  the  petals,  n.  787.  788. 
Rose  pink,  H.  681. 
Rose  plantations  H.  786, 787, 788. 
Roae- water,  u.  788.  79a 
Rose  wall,  H.  800. 
Rotes,  arcades  of,  H.  797. 
Roses,  attar  of,  iL  789. 
Ro«n,  baskets  of,  IL  800. 
Hoses,  best  collections,  ii.  750. 
Roses,  budding  the,  ii.  802. 
Roses,  climbing,  ii.799. 
Roses,  conserve  of.  u.  789. 
Roses,  etterice  of,  (i.  789. 
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Sam,  bouv  of,  U.  78a 

Kiiwt,all(/H.m 

Kant,  puud  ndinir  mlnliif,  U.  799. 

Rmm,  pninlni,  U.  BOT. 

g"M.  ndu^iw,  H.  SM 

Ron,  iplitt  or.  0.789. 

BoHi,  nuduii,  U.  807, 808. 


Batn,wlatfiiil,U.lk. 

BoHtUL  whj  K  DdM,  IL  79S. 

Rodn,  Kuiri,  It.  IMS, 

Bain,  mod*  ofpnputiw.  It.  SIO.  OKI. 

ItniD  of  ,|-b1(il>o<ialH!,  It.  tSia 

BmlD,  JtUow,  It.  tS^ 

Hue,  UH)  0^  i.  iS5. 

& 
BiriwtL  to  nuk*,  lU.  1%]. 
8MRillTea.Ll& 
AUuluLLtta 
Dtodu  CaUr,  It.  1U9. 
llnkiiB  >!,  It.  EMOl 
0*k^  ChaoDlHa,  Ul.  ITS3.  |  uBont  Uh  CcIU, 
lU.  ]75S.;u  iud  Dultt,IU.I7aa{  trill. 
giMn.  ilL  1901. 

Pint,  I*,  isa, 

U.  U13L 

ileorRuUDg,ll.S». 

_^_-..wi,iai7«. 

SculM  ItnTfi,  pluu  produdni  than  tn  aa 
L  MS.  «IB.  «itJ. ,  tL  ^.  55&  ;  It.  EOSL 


tenHn,iiioil< 


am  MtKn,  tten  8i  Am,  111.  igoe. 
SMdi  tnuiBiu  of  11K,  L  S99l 
Senna,  Iots  niad  for,  L  4Mt 

Fbst^ndiiclni,  iL  8Ba 

SubrtUulcfOT.TlSM 
Siiln  mod,  lU.  ]s»9^  sooa 
SbsbM,  to  mka,  1. 376. 
C>lill(la,daEtMlwi  or,  It.  H84. 
Bblp^bulhUn^  Aiuoit  dF,  ill.  171S. 
Bbooukcrt  wu,  cODinrilUn  or.  It.  S1S7. 
aikmnis,  to  fccd.  111.  13Sa  13%  USL  UG8. 
BUtct  Or.  Tlullli  or  the  iluiBis  oi;  It.  1107.  tSJS. 
Sliop  d*  OcoHiUt,  U.  978. 
Sktwm,U.4Sl. 

dtotAlpDKti,  It.SIIS. 

u  tiVM,  V  SS8.  at.l08.i 

SL  oa  897.  Tia  7«r  "^ 

IILUU. 

^,  II.  SOI. 

tmik\n,l'.asiS. 

in  the  TEuBM,  UL  174S 


i^issfe;  Mia  j  iV.  iois.  aiifi'.  wm.'mot.'" 

Tonowdfor,  I.Sa.417. 
TnuplutlDC  tirgc  Inn,  I.  mO. 
'n—.-^.v..., .^ — "boUnlaUy.l.lli. 


d  gesgnuhy  oG  1.  IS. 
I  (a  nodeni  tUn*,  t. 


Tree!  aod  ihtaU 

Tre™  and  ihruh^  'iiuf^'t7&ii. 

Tks  ud  ibnibt  or  A^  AMm,  Anaks,  ud 

t™  ind  tlinita  ot  ibc  ConODHit  or  Enropo,  L 

Tm*  of  Ui«  ^rpUuu,  i.  IS. 

Tn«  hiTing  the  haul  lod  np  vuod  lUk*,  U, 


of,  <.  187. 


11.197*. 


U.1S». 

■r.nm. 


TniOi 
~     ■  Id 

bcenmm.  It  iUE. 

TuipeDtliH,  Il.5l7.j  It.SI1S.I33E.QSB.I3GT. 

TuipnUiiB,  Cblin,  II.  M7. 

TurpmUne,  Cjpnii,1l.i«7. 

TurjwoilDe,  mode  of  coUscUnt  In  Aamka,  It 

Turpentloe,  Stiubur|,  It.  1335. 

TuqaUne,  Venice,  It.  967. 

U. 
Unguentum  pc^ukaiD,  how  cmpoead,  Ul.  IBS*. 

Vilml*,  uw  of  Id  djrfog^  111.  IttS. 
i.'u.  H8. 


to  for.  It.  OU. 


3 

HuBir) 

Sn  410,  413. 


offlnutlj 

lofpTepJirhietVoiD  (bemecje,! 
ad  ihnibi  ttUrn  which  ttliniwj 


TanurlndL  wtMinite  (o 


Walnul  thntieT,  la  prepan,  li 
Walnut,  to  enh,  Ul.  lul. 
WMB<Jbow1,ll.gai. 
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Ydlow  Bonns,  Bod*  of  I 

Te1V»  mc,  hliCoiT  «,  ". 

Ydtow  KLip, '-'— 

Ydlo-,  Id  dj 


■■  En  cliuKhjiTdi,  iT^9l70 

»,  iMgal,  It.  SOK. 

f ,  pcdHiHwi  Datan  0^  iv. ! 
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The  unMi  tmt  uUtgled  it*  ndudH  at  tlw  botaDln]  mnUioriUs  (lin  < 

ItLtaSm.,  iDd  Ihm  tin  lUUitIc*.    W(  hid,  villi  ImmaiH  liboui,  i 
WDB  Dune  Accurrvdj  but,  >itR  bivliiff  conpleCed  the  Lndex  in  M&  in 
pat"  ■"«  niuy  of  tba  huihi  b  inM,  UU.  hud  we  prLntcd  tlKm, 
BMd*  dsubli  lu  pmtnl  length,  IrUhnul  Mii*  Inimtiooiitelir  ukAiI. 
ounelTs  u  I  reArenn  U  one  |iil|>  >fl«  wen  Dune,  and  (but  page  the  nor  itii< 
TocliwiOBwidaaf  Ite  leuiu  la  whlifa  drti  iixki  muld  hiii«  uliindKl.  but 
Is  A  iba  ffr  <■<  i>»T  ■wnGon  Uui  ibe  Plliwiek  AibnrHuin  li  irfemd  u  In 
.  QvUvortn  Aitiir*tuiii,  In  ncarlj  ilxt7  pleoet  i  the  Haekix;  Arbvrctum,  m 
Mmilr  plmi  ud  under  Ih*  nune  V  Mnm.  Loddlgee'i  collecUon,  In  upouiii  ef  ISO  plami  tb 
HorticuUiinil  Societr'i  Ouden  M  Chiivlek  In  (10  pUoH  |  ud  »  en.     W*  bin,  to  khw  ^m,  auU> 
■ftv  tbt  BUM  tbe  nnmber  of  ^K«  ifbas  H  oceun. 


hU  WAT,  we  fOtinduieiiiiad 
i^e^TftolTed,  Iheie^ie,  to  coi 


■1  BUBc,  In  d» 
Df  ISO  plam(    11 


£i»«  sjiTiut,  isa. 


Agmlh,  Dr.,  lEt. 
AgrtcaU,ti. 
Agrindiun]  Acaden 


Ar^'uHmcMd^lSU. 

AiMU*,iir.,aegL 

Airlle  tutU.  MX 

Alnbrer  CiMIt,  tlB. 

Albm,W.T.,7fi. 

Alx,7ai. 

Alu,  16il 

Albenr,  list. 

Albert  bunr,  1336.      . 

Afcerti,  LeoB.MS;.      ' 

Albertlnl  Mid  acbwdnUi,  SUS. 

AknUr.ina. 

AlcimmiMS. 

A1dlniMi|li,M& 

AUcUiriUlL  4ia 

AldenhuiAlibeT.sna 

Aldmnh  Cbanb,tn,aoei. 

Aleppo,  im 

Alexaadel,  &ipBor,  lEL 

AleuiodrT  the  Occal,  HIS. 

Aleundril,  UI3. 

AtftitteSI. 

AUrai  17M. 

AWan.e8T. 

Allal^T^iw. 


Atpiucb,  ilide  a^  UU. 


Uroftsd,  419 
»lNKCffl7. 


AmpfailDtliui,  989. 
ABptcn  Hill,  tn. 
Anutnilui,  iJl. 


ABdenm,  Hr.^M. 

And<noiCW,1t. 
ABdenaii.W.,  ILN.,  H 
ADdorre,  Villej  eC  IBOI 

Atidtiiwi,  Jama,  BUST. 
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JLndrevn,  John,  SORT. 
Andrewt,  C.  J.,  8067. 
Jk  ndromGda,  1 105. 
AndroTandus,  187. 
Aneurin,  1748. 
Angen»  1843. 
Angote,  M.,SS8& 
Anjou,  1116. 
Ankerwyke,  8076. 
Anna  Bolejn,  2076. 
Annaberg,  2599. 
Annat  Oarden,  2S61. 
Anthony,  791. 
Antlbea,  2234. 
AaUoch,  112a 
Antoninut,  478. 
Antrando,  1992. 
Antrim  Cactle,  100. 
Antuco,24S6. 
Antwerp,  144. 
Apalachioola,  8536. 
Ap  Gwyllini,  Darld,  2079. 
Apollo,  791. 

Apollo,  Temple  o^  at  Uttca,  940& 
Apuleiua^U)23. 
Amgon,  587. 
Arambazo,  1948. 
Arbela,  1639. 
Arbigland,  91.101. 
Arboretums,  or  cooflderaUe  col- 
lectiona :  — 

Alton  Towers,  129. 

Arundel  Castie,  199. 

Austin's,  Olasffow,  132. 

Backhouse's,  York,  131. 

Bagshot  Park,  129. 

Barton  Hall,  129. 

BeUay  Castle,  129. 

Berlin  Botanic  Garden,  151. 

Bictoh,  129. 

Biebrich  Omnd*Dueal|  Botanic 
Garden,  158. 

Birmingham  Bot  Oard.,  150. 

BUhop  Stoke  Vicarage,  129. 

Blenheim,  1S7. 

Boynton,  129. 

Brown's,  Perth,  132. 

Brock  on  the  Leytha,  150l 

Buchanan's,  CamberweU,  131. 

Buchanan  and  01droyd*s,  301 

Caledonian  Hort  Soc,  ISO. 
'   Camberwell,  850. 

Carclew,  189. 

C^arlsruhe,  152. 

CharleriUe  Forest,  12a 

Chatsworth.  12d. 

Cbeshunt,  l!i^ 

Chiswtck,206. 

Cobhara  Hall,  129. 

Colchester  Botanic  Garden.  130l 

Cunningham's,  Liverpool,  131. 

Dalfanusie  CasUe,  189. 

Deepdene,  129. 

I>e  MagneTille's,  11, 1391 

Dessau,  15SL 

INckaon's,  Chester,  13L 

Dickson's,  Edinburgh,  1321 

Donaki*s,  Ootdworth,  ISL 

Donaueschingeo,  15B. 

Dornbach,  15a 

Dresden  Botanic  Garden,  151. 

Dropmore^  129. 

Drumlanng,  1529. 

Dumont  de  Counet's,  M.,  139. 

Dunrobin,  1S9l 

Eisenstadt,  isa 

Endsleigh  Cottage,  1291 

FUtwick  House,  129.  (and  in  fifty 
other  places). 

FonthDI  Abbey,  198. 

Foreign    Institute,    Stockholm, 
155l 
I  Glasgow  Botanic  Garden,  13a 

Olaanerin,  ISO. 

Goldworth,  306.  (and  in  SS  other 
places). 
I  Gordon  Castle,  128. 


Arboretums — eoniimted. 
O^ttingen,  151. 
Hackney,  506.  (and  in  66  other 

places). 
Hadersdorf,  ISO. 
JUttaa,  199, 
Harbke,  151. 
Heidelberg  CasUe,  151. 
Held's  Nursery,  15a 
Herrenhausen,  151. 
High  Clere,  129. 

Harrison's,  W.,  Cheshunt,  1588. 
Hull  Botank:  Garden,  130. 
Hylands,  129. 
Inverleith,  130. 

Ivoy's,  M.,  near  Bordeaux,  139. 
Jaidine  Hall,  189. 
Josephine's,  Empress,  Malmai. 

srni,  199. 
Kew,  7.    (and  in;  thirty  other 

E  bices), 
ig  of  the  French's,  Neuilly, 

Knight's,    Mr.,    King's  Boad, 

CheIse«,lSl. 
LaffbrfL  Baron,  153L 
Lanarrats's,  General,  139. 
Larminat's^  M.  De^  Forest  of 

FontaineMeao,  14a 
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Vihnorin's,  M.,  Barres,  1391 

Wardour  (Tastle,  129. 

Webb's,  P.  B.,  131. 

Weber's,  Lieut,  Dresden,  151. 

West  Dean,  129. 

White  Knights,  127. 

Wilhdmshoe,  at  Cassel,  152. 

Woburn  Abbey,  129. 

Wodaieki's,  Count,  at  Nienls- 
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WSrlita,  153. 

Young's,  EDson,  131. 

Young  and  Penny's,   MiUbrd, 
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ArcBange1,83SB. 
Archdall,  Ralph,  1778L 
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Ardkinglass,  88. 
Ardross,2185i 
Argenteuil.  1369. 
ArgostoU.  2327. 

Argyle,  Archibald  Duke  of.  54. 
Argyll,  G«a  Wm.  Campbell,  Duke 

of,  92L 
Argyll,  Marquess  ot,  SSL 
Ario,  19«fi. 
Aristotle,  187. 
Aristomachus,  589. 
Ariey,  250. 
Arley  UaU,  853. 
Armissau,  2111. 
Amiston,  1967. 
Armstrong,  98. 
Arnold's  Vale,  1686. 
Amot,95. 
Arran,  1064. 
Arthur,  Prince,  1747. 
Artemis,  1068. 
Arundel,  1523. 
Arundel  and  Surrey,  Thos.  Earl 

of,  717. 
Arundel  Castle,  1299. 
Arundel,  Countess  of,  717. 
Arundel,  Lord,  91 
Ascalon,  1903. 
Ascham,  Roger,  907O. 
Ashbumham  Plaee^  997. 
Ashby  Canons,  1777. 
Ashby  Churchyard,  2098. 
Ashby,  George,  S413. 
Ashby,  Wm.,  2413. 
Ashby,  William  Ashby,  841S. 
Aahhufst,SlrW.,464. 
Ashley  Park,  71. 
Ashmole,  Mr.,  53. 
Ashridge  Park,  358. 
Ashstead,  SJl. 
Ashton,  1897. 
Ashton  MoUy,  1519. 
Aitrachan,  8^ 
Ashworth,  Mr.,  140a 
Atalanta,  990. 
Athenseus,  95L 
Athens,  2088. 
Athol,  2334. 
Athol,  Duke  of,  1817. 
Athol,  John  Duke  of,  8358L 
Athol.  House,  2307. 
Atkins,  Sir  Robert,  1989. 
Atkinson,  Mr.,  178a 
Attar.  792. 

Atterbury,  Bishop  of,  2406L 
Atys,  2122. 
Aubrey,  25. 
AuchincruiTe,  8001. 
Audibert,  M.,  22S8. 
Aadley  End,  655. 
Audoum,  M.,  1389. 
Augerius,  Baron  de  Burbedt,  147* 
Augsburg,  1210. 
Augustine,  2071. 
Augustus,  525. 
Aurclian,  1351. 
Aurora,  791. 
Austin,  Mr.,  757. 
Austria,  Emperor  of,  14a 
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Brown^  Sir  kiRltew,  95. 

Browna,  Mr.  HMhcnM,  1E13. 

BrowHTJIle,  1S5. 

Bnii*,SD79. 

Bruce,  Sir  WUllUB,  S!.  103. 
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BrUHVHI,  IH. 
Bnuniuu,  138. 
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fiuctluid  HUI,  1&. 

Buddie,  Adam,  IIK. 
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Burchnu;  Mr.,  SsJl 
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Burgeu,  17T7. 
Burgoa,  IS27. 

Bunimdr,  Duke  of,  IC 
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Burton,  Robert,  bq 
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Cameron,  SIS^ 

CampbeU,  Colin,  91. 
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BreadaUMUie,  9L 
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Campbell.  Mitt,  9067. 
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Caua,  Solomon,  147. 
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Cecil,  Sir  Thomaa,  3L, 

Cedar  Houae,  59. 
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Celt.  M..  l^U 

Cephalua,  1105. 
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Cerea,  941. 
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Chandler,  2042. 

Chandler.  Dr.,  51 L 

Chandler,  Mr.,  386. 

Chandler  and  Booth.  Metara..  382. 

Chandler  and  Son,  Meaart.,  S8a 
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Chaon.  1723. 

Chaonian  Foreat,  1723. 
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Chardin,  Sir  John,  786.  20Sa 

Charlemagne,  32. 

Charlet  L,  23L 

Charles  II.,  61. 
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Charlerille  Forest,  113L 
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Queen,  121. 
Charlton,  1391. 
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Chepstow  Cattle,  1746. 
Chertsey.  712. 
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Clarke,  John,  55. 

Clarke,  Sir  John,  17S2. 
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C(irk,tl». 

Cofk  Conrmt,  ■!  Clolra,  Er 

Cofln,  1738.  IMO. 

Come,  iSfia. 
ComitiiiiTU. 


Conioi,J9S. 
Condon,  uai. 
Ca(A«nto»,  ISTt 

CD>tOI^lM,414. 

CiiI«,E,l<bl. 


couitfliMii!  tin. 
Couch,  B.,  &a 
Couch^ooiUiHi,  9DS. 

Ciiullcr,.br..  IS5. 

CHUlnM-tlw  tUe  DnchcH  oC  IW. 

Counet,Sn. 

Countt,  Dcur  Suwr,  USE. 

CourtHhr  ChUc,  4W. 

CoukUA,  STft 

CouuiKa,l3a. 

Connt  OudsB  BIwkM.  1171. 

CoTontTT,  Earl  of,  73. . 

Conn,'  Mr,,  ut. 

Cowdni.  tM 

Conlbid,  1017. 

Cowliy,  I3K. 

connui  BouH,  see. 

Cowper',  EuLl7e!.  * 

Comhoroe,  iWL 

Ci>i,5IS. 

Cox,^iibop,na. 
Cnbonkl,  t)r.U,II73L 
CncniLlllS. 
Cnft,  Danid.  SB. 

Cnlgia  Mall,  fi1{. 


Cralg-y-l 
CnlE.W 


id  HauHgiU 


Crowtaunl  Chuicbiant,  a 
Crordon,  34*. 
Cttct,  1M3. 


Crook,  »r  Oeorge,  MU. 

Cioonib  MB.  (ud  93  otbn 


Ciuldubanki,  tSOO, 
CnilK,  Cipuln.  sua. 
Cmm  Ciwag,  tMI. 
CnuIodCaitkEDTS. 
Cruiblanoa,  K73. 
Click  BeM,  i7U. 
Culfhclli,  Gm, 
Culbrd.  i9D. 


•woo^IlL 


.(uKIBIMlMr 


Dije,lfr.,18ia. 
Dukchaap,  IMS.  IMS, 
IUiellrrfT43. 
DalrulK.  S36e. 
DalGun  Puk,  BU 
DalhoudiC«U«,4lt. 
DdiMiiULtonl,l!IOG. 
DalkaUta  Pilau,  M& 
DilkelUi  Park,  £55. 
DiUI,  Jamc*.  i3l  j. 
D-AllHi,  Sdiniiu,  1361. 
EWnuilwT,  91. 

SalmmrPuk.  13SL 
Dalquhunn,  1079. 
Dalrrnipl&  Buwi,  lOL 
Da]irii>|ile,HKl01. 
IMwlek,t& 


Damisj,  Loid,  at  CoUum,  17M. 
DaRmon-,  na, 
Dutaaalh,  S9S. 


DaTJdiim,Mr.,i0S7. 
Da»bt,  1Mb. 
Darn,  Mt.,  las. 
Davii,  T.,  igOfc 
Davy,  Sir  HumphiT. » 
Daofek.    Sh  Ddwicl 
Dai,  Duld,  IT». 
irAiai,  Duke,  1J7.    . 
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Dwiu.  Dukatf,  I«. 


DFToa,  Eul  or,  T3. 
Dncnlilre.Dukeiif.TS. 


1.7ST. 


D>  CubUin,  H,  HI3. 
D>  Dl>»,  M.  Ig  CinW,  la 
Dt  Duodiv  Count,  19». 
DtEnmo*,  EMiLsS, 
IlanMaHiH,H,  IWT. 
Da  Frusiudn*.  J,  «. 
DcnunwTlll^  Muter  Jul 
D>  Frioi.  Diia7uD,  19S3. 
DtOtn.lltS. 
Dt  OmlU,  lbdu*,T«?. 

Dc  la  BillaciDBWn.  If .,  U& 

D«  li  Oudit,  Conni,  lU. 

D>  >■  Oinudlin,  Bou,  MSI. 

D*  U  Perniin*,  H_  1901. 

IK  laPrmH,  Urn.  Abnhim,  VTli. 

ntUTVnche.  M,  141. 

D*  UrnttiU,  M,  USI.««L  SO*. 

De  Ufp,,  PAhc,  14S. 

DeUn*,MT«. 

De  L'lile.  lirf.  1T6 

De  HuneiiUerK., 

De  HdeilHflw,Le 

iiBi. 
De  Ibnllll,  M.  191 

DePmhSr^i,^ 

De  Pontln,  lS5. 

Dc  Pndel,  SetgDear,  i.mii. 

Da  Rimbuleau,  M.  [eComte,S3et. 

De  Son,  M.,  370. 

De  Suntrfl,  U,  Bsonu 

De  St.  Fugeiu,  Count, 


De  Trtrtwi,  Count,  9W1. 

De  Tubocidl,  Bmron,  M». 

DeW.el,H.E,lM. 

De  Wireni,  Ibaime,  IttS. 

D(  Weneclc,  H,  i»s. 

Dibanh,  170). 

Dea,  ltr.J,l»8,t3n. 

Dcekn.  Sir  Miutm,  SOB. 

Deene  Plrk.  I7K.  IMO. 


Dlckuo  uid  Tumtiull.Havinll 
~'  tHHij^iw*.  ArchibeU  ■ 

I»do,'lM3L ' 

"InriUe,  H,  tOtf. 
■b*,  E^ll  of,  K. 

Iklt  W- 178a 
— IJ«lu^Di.,7S. 
DnioD,  Binn.  13SI. 
~-    TO,l-.W.,aB). 

jrrTlU>,Fetber,a£ 

DiwMar;,  17e& 
Dinltariatle  Pirk,  £ga 
Dioeleriu,  «7L 
Dlodonu  aieuhu,  SMS. 


Dtwlen,  IJL  1^  114. 
DtDoln^uiLtM. 
DnpiBsn,  377.     (aad  «  g 

plHt). 

DruraUiuti  Cutl^  K. 
DninmoDd,  Dr.,  til. 
DruisiBoiHl.  Mr.,  ITC. 
DrrnDder.  Hr.,  ISCO. 
DT7biii^  Abber,  SOTS. 
Di7d™,17S* 
Dr^EO,  SltJabB,17TT. 

Dubole,'  Cliiriei,  tO. 
DubreulLJl,  ICTa 
Ducml,  Dr.,  S3. 
DtttU*!,  K,  IMG. 
DucibLonCH. 
Du  EAroU,  AbW,  ITTSL 
Daddlngtton,  Ml. 
Dudler  CHtJe,  17TT. 
DviriIo>ue.8JB4. 

DuftwiOT,lfj^U9L 


DuHuHj,' 


7a  (iDd  7t  otbv  R 


Deene  Plrk,  17 
Dcefiden,  373. 


DdBULlMS. 
DHM(l«,Inf. 
Danoiihaon,  CTC. 
Deuiniillkim  137. 
DemUriueu,    Don     Funskno, 

MM. 
DenhuB  tt«:tiiry,  17U. 
Dnuile,  Geone,  SS. 
DEDnti,H[.W. 


DeXbntiiDO,  ina.  (al 
DeOtod,  IKS. 


Down,  iSli.         » 
DovQihlr^  Muqucfto 

DownloQ  Culle.  TIB. 

'sir'tiudi.EK 
I  uruK,  17% 

I  Duyun'suMI.  17B, 


Dundilk,  ice. 
Diuidu,  Sir  DMid,  175S, 

DunguutODe,  lift 
Dunkdd,<ll. 
DuDkeU  HouK  (»I. 

DunkiH^isa 


DuniUbl^lSSi. 
Du  Pdit  lliouiin,  IB 
DDplnr,  MM. 
Dupplln,  31 U. 


>u>tHl,ll,i 


Durhui-t     Furk,     ] 

Du  Rot,  J.  F,  190. 
Duttaee,  11  ST. 
Dulhel  Pine  FonMi, 

Du  ■nuchot,  100*. 

Dvoiatikai-  ion. 

Dnrnlngtc 

DrunBc 

E. 
E(|1e,  Aidilbdd,  lOt. 
Encle  Hiii  Hendenon, 
Euri  Court,  61>. 
Eui't  Coun  HouHt  ins. 
Eulnrill,  ms. 

KutDOI  CutlE,  4l«. 


77*. 


IM. 


EMt 


T«li*rleT,» 

>iilUl,SM. 
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Edsefleld  Coin 
MnbuTBh.  10. 
Bdnrd1..ITflV 
Unrd  in,  ir 


Ehrbut,  Tsst. 


Elllj,  ReF.  Wm.,  J7. 
EKban,  IIIL 


ElilHUi  Charts 

Eiiia«i|b,aaa 
Eihu*||Ii  cstuet 


EpIconuL  OrDraof,  SO^ 

SpinMnn- 

Kppini  FsiHt,  1541. 

Eilu|a,l«E& 

Emc,  End  or,  OMl. 
Emrt,  Duke,  Itf. 
EnUMf.lO?. 
EnUna  Hodw,  aK 
EHJolariuL  SIB. 
EwTwri. 

^Gar,  loaa 

IHaax,  Bnl  oC  58l 
Bdnmudun  Fomti,  ISOT. 
Kamat,  181. 
EttUniaTTbor,  I6e3. 
EnTlSa, 

EuiMsorCoiiUIIOM,  1979. 
Eugaic  IV„  Mt;7. 
EiMW  Aniii,<H9;. 
Ei^boctu,  ISl. 

Ev^jn,  as.  (and  98  other  plaoa). 
Eirtar,  19!.  17*8. 
Eaatir,  Marquw  oi:  iSIO. 
EiEMDtli,  Lonl,  IBS;. 


ErlbRlBn 
EMtM,« 


Fabrldiu,  m.  1B37.  ilU. 

Fili^W  7*. 
FairchLld,  SOT. 
FalRihUd,  'nimuu,  eO.  Bl. 
Falrchlld  or  HoUiai,  G& 


FuDse  Hamilca,  930. 
Pamham.  108. 

>tto,!6(i. 


FaiTCTtCapuin,  1IS&. 

Fuller  XhnaMa,  tOSO. 
Fau,  81r  John,  iUt. 
Faulklxium  Hall,  H?7. 
Fawbt.KOI'. 
FaTaaeTl1l>,«S& 


Fnaiuai,  H< 


Fmv^  Lord  Vlwxiunt,  106. 
Farr,ll.,  MM. 
Fanii  Pomiieliu,  17M. 
Feuillf  L  FUhal,  Sea. 
Field.  «& 

Fife,  Eari  ctiser. 
FtobonHif  h  Hall,  419. 
Floebteji,  4M, 
Flnhaien.  34. 
Flnbaxn  Cattle.  9a 
Flnlarii,  ex. 
FlDIelmana.  H,  1G9. 
Flntrar  Houte.  ISU. 

Finli,  CUaiD,  aU. 

Placha.  Dr.,  WO. 

Flacher,  H,  Gaillntea,  151. 

FlUheriwrt,  35. 

FICBtephen,  ITSOi 

Flti  ilUBheiu,  I99E. 

nuwUlIan.  EaiL  tSGS. 

Flemlnc  Dr,  Ml. 

FleUher,  Ur..  101. 

FUmeia,  Captain,  MK. 

FUKrick  HouK,  toe. 

Flora,  TBI. 

FlDienet,  396. 

Florenee  Court,  114.  (and  30  otl 

FloT.  Mr.,  ggS. 
n>iat«,19)o. 

Follina,  7S7. 

Fonunar  am  RoaH,  787. 

Fotbia,  Mr.,  Idee,  (and  48  other 


ForettoTArdtn.liSea 

Fomt,  Black.  151. 

Foreat  nf  Doll  lie  BouksK  St 

FoTBl  at  Braamar,  S1U. 

FocaM  at  Brothone,  IV*. 

FonalofCail1le,17l. 

ForettofCrliy.  177* 


FWcMof  DdamerMTSS. 
Foreil  of  Daitmoer,  17Gs. 
FOcatt  o(D»n,  673. 
Fnwt  of  Dulnaln,  IIBI. 


Foreil  of  Ouadomina,  171. 
Fcrett  at  Haguniau,  914^ 
FSrett  of  HalBeld.  SIUS, 
Forett  of  Herniila,  17101 

Foreil  of  Ftockwald,  E33T. 
Fmj  of  ln««auld.  1156.  nsl. 


FOreat  of  Harcuil,  flis. 

Fortat  ofHoBtDttener,  ISTI, 

Formt  of  Orleua,  ISKl 

Forett  ef  Bannocii,  El  IB. 

Forett  or  Rattadt,  EI77. 

Fot(Morlt(iaH,i»i|, 

Forett  of  RuMa,  K33. 

Foion  or  Salcer,  17SQ. 

Fontt  ofSegura,  171. 

Forett  of  Serra  de  Cuencc,  17L- 

FoTHiofSt  Claude,  ISSt, 

Foiatt  of  St  Oemialn  en  L«e,  aoOOt 

Foieal  of  ViUert  Coileret^  Ef  Si. 

Forett  of  Wire,  S3. 

Fomace.Hsi. 

FonkoeUlHtl 

Fomerl  Edward,  14M. 
Fortter,  O..  ElOt. 
Fonrtta,  W.,  7t. 
Fon  Aupittui,  I5B1 

Fort  Oeane,$3!0. 
Fort  Hintai,  Ei£S. 

ForteKua,  Earl  o^  ISSl 
Fortlngti  Chuirhrant.  (079. 

Foiter,  CaplSnTtA" 

Foilon'  HaiL  718. 

FothergUI,Dr.,7l. 

Fougirea.  1774. 

Fougcroux  de  Bondnoj,  U.,  ItD. 

Fount,  ColoneC^Sfis! 
Fountain)  Ahbcj,  M89. 
Fououln  BrMge,  I  OS. 
Fountain  Hall,  J66. 


!«»« 


ortembara,  U 
L  FRdTUJe,'lT6!. 
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Fkibarc,161. 
Fries,  1487. 
Flic*,  Count,  147. 
Frici,10SS. 

Fhmiont  on  the  8ein«b  139L 

Froode,  ArcbdMOon.  178& 

Fuchfiiit,  236. 

Fulhan^SS. 

Fulhaai  Pilaoa^  2S8.  (nd  S  other 

places). 
Fuller, ». 
FuUertoiuliSfik 
Fuifaer,  77. 

Fuiber,  of  KeoMingfaa^  4fiL 
Fuitoer,  Robert,  81. 

6. 

Gaddington,  8S2. 
Gartner,  10e6L 
GainfiDrd,  SBa 
GaiMborough.  174S. 
Ga]eb,S8a 
Galen,  681 
Galicia,  4ia 

Galliaonidre,  Admlxal,  461. 
Gait,  ilSS. 
Oalway.  25Ba 
Gamlingajr,  1815. 
Gardlano,  190S. 
Garden,  Dr.  Alexander,  70. 
Gardner,  Mr.,  591. 
Gardens :  -• 

Alcaza,  or  Royal  Falaoe  of  8e- 
▼ille,  84631 

Aldnooi,  16. 

Albambra,  946SL 

Angot,  U,  849S. 

Annat.  890. 

Arqueouie,  16SSi 

Bemafooni,  F..  Gia 

Blackbume's,  Mr^Oxfind,  561 

Bounattt«,M.,  fl6& 

Brunel'i,  lL,  847& 

Campbdl*!,  0067. 

Cape's,  Mrs.,  74l 

Capell's,  Sir  Henrj,  45L 

CaTendUh*i,H.,^l. 

Cels*s,  M.,  Paris,  58& 

Chapultipec,  Mexico,  8165. 

ChAteau  de  Hontieny.  81Q5. 

Chilrei's,  Mrs..  Fhicbley,'494. 

Christianholme,  near   Lollaad, 

164.: 

Clanbrasam*!,  Lord,  Louth,  106. 

Claremont,  54. 

aiflbrd's,  2SaL 

CoIUnson's,  Peter,  56. 

Cork  Institution,  160. 

Count  de  Vandes*a,  Bajnrater, 

Courset*s,  858. 
Consequa's,  648. 
Crook's,  O.,  S5!2& 
Croonie,  51 
Crowe's,  Mr.,  1455. 
Cyrus  the  younger's,  16. 
Dean  of  Winchester's.  1367. 
De  Giraidin's.  Marquis,  16691 
De  Noallles',  MartehaL  141. 
De  Tschoudi's,  Baron  C.,  625. 
Devonshire's,   Duke  ot,    Chls. 

wick,  7. 
Dickson's,  Mrs.,  341 
Di  Negro'^  Signor,  Genoa,  595. 
Dubois's,  Chas.,  at  Mitcham,  56L 
Due    d'Aremberg's,    Enghien, 

1161. 
Eden,  Garden  of,  15. 
Eoglish,  at  Caserta,  866. 875.  6fl6L 
Essex's,Earl  of.at  Bam  Elms,  66l 
Farsetti's,  169. 
Fennell's,  Mr.  Robert,  106. 
Foster's  Captain,  at  Lambeth,  46. 
FothergiU's,  Dr.,  Han  Houte^ 

llVl. 


Qeidena— 
Fox's,  ar  Stephen,  at  duMriek, 

45. 
Gamier*!,  Rer.  Umbms,  9S5L 
Gerald's,  Holbon,  591. 
Gerard  V,  Strand,  69. 
GoodridL'k,  Sir  Hariy,  at  Bft- 

■tone,56. 
Gray's,  Mr..  1195. 
Goiiiey%  uptoo  Hooai^  7. 
Hall's,  8.  C,  Kenrii^oii  Gravel 

Pits,  19S8. 1511. 
Hamilton's  WiUiam,Woodlanda, 

Philadelphia,  182. 
Harri«m'B,  W.,  Cheahimt,  1188. 
Hatkinaonl.  R.,  1659. 
Hapetoun    nooic^    Kdinhnigh, 

«7& 
InohiquiD**,  Lord,  107. 
King  of  the  Be^ian> 

KlngitonlB,  Lord,  10& 
Knight's,  Mr ,  CanoDbary  Flaoe, 

IsUngton,  151 L 
Lanibert's,  A.  Bw,  846. 
Lawrenoe's,  Mrs.,  1178L 
Laye's,  561 
Lemon's,  Sir  C,  1149. 
Lemoanier'i.yersailleB,141. 9408w 

London's,  Bishop  oL  Fulham,  7. 
Loudon's,  Baron,   uadeiadori; 

1435. 
Loudon**,  J.  C,  Bayswater,  891 
Malmaiaon,  146. 
Mandleld*s,  Earl  of,  183L 
Maiboeurs,  9415. 
Marryatt*L  Mrs.  84S6. 
MUitary  Hospital,  ATijniOD,lS70. 
Mlllerio^  Count,  near  Milan,  169. 
Mltfordl.  Rev.  J.,  883. 
Molra's,  Lord.  Down,  48. 
Monsa,  the  Viceregal,  168. 
Neill's,  Dr.,  Canon  MUli,  608. 
Negaaristan,  786. 
Negro's,  Sgnor  del,  of  Genoa, 

16& 
New  Poaso,  93. 
Nichols's,  J.,  652. 
Nikitka,  159. 
Nile.  786. 
No.  1.  Porehester  Teimoe,  Bayi. 

water,  1511. 
No.  8.  Lee  Place,   Lewithau, 

1511. 
Parker's,  Mr-  near  Qroydon,  56. 
Parkinson's  2522. 
Parliament  Close,  87. 
Percival's,  Dr.  Annfield,  Dublin, 

P6Tignon*B.  M.,  at  AuteuU,  8901. 

Pemold's,  M.,  8100. 

Peteiborongh's,  Lord,  at  Par- 
son's  Green,  55. 

Petersburg,  157. 

Petit  Trianon,  963. 

Poet.house,  Oki  Street,  Green- 
wich, 464. 

Raleigh's,  Sir  Walter,  8568. 

Reynardson's,  at  HllUngdon,  56. 

8ouUnge.Bodin'ik  M.le  Cheva- 
lier, 22c'5. 

Sheraid's.  835. 

Sroeu's,  M.,  1961. 

Steinberg's,  Baron,  Bruggen, 
158. 

Stevene's,  Captain,  Beaumont 
Square,  Mile  End,  1511. 

Strong,  Mr.  396. 

TankervUle\  Lady,  948. 

Taurida  Palace,  Petenbiug, 
157. 

Temple  Gardens,  34. 

Temple's  Mr.,  516. 

Temple's,  Sir  William,  at  W<>^ 
SheeOf  tf. 


Tchitchagoff's,  Admiial,  166. 
Tradcacant's,    Soiiih   ~ 

40. 
Trelawney%  Stt  Harry, 

head,  56. 
TliggieXKn«W( 
T^iggys,  Mr.,  iStt. 
TkarBCoCela,l57. 
Veterinary  Sdiool, 

8213. 
Vifanorin'k,M,654. 
Von"       ^-  ■»      - 


Wade«k,Mr., 
WaleaX 

Kew,57. 
Walker's,  Dr.  QdHngloB, 
burgh,  88. 


151. 
WeUii«tan*i,'Dtthn  of,  Aaatew 

House.  1676.  ^^ 

Whltehafl,37. 

Whitmill'B.  Mr.,  Hoxlan,718.  J 
Wilmot,  ICr.,  Bow,  SfiBB. 
Woronaow'k,  Count,  IJA 
Wood,  J-  Scor^by,  8391. 
Yates's,  Mr.,    Saltoombe  Bny. 


Devonshire.  SBO. 
Gardens,  Botanic :  — 
A]torf;i48. 
Amstodaas,  1647. 
Antwerp,  144. 
Avrancnes,  1706.  (and  SS  otter 

pboes). 
Austria  Univenlty,t91. 
I      Baitram's,  FhibideMi>«.  182. 
Beauforf^  Duchess  oC  at  ~ 

mington,  47. 
Belfkst  Bot.  and  Hert.,  139. 
Berlin,  151.  (and  23otberjdaece)L 
Birmingham,  130. 
Brussels,  145. 
Bury  St.  Edmunds,  861. 
Cambridge,  845. 
Carlaruh^  1111. 
Carr's,  Philadelpbia,  381. 
Chelsea,  47.    (and   75  ether 

places). 
Copenhagen,  9089.  | 
Colobester,  130. 
Cork,  2558. 
Curtii's,  WilHaB,  at  Beiaao^U 

•ey.75. 
At  Lambeth  Manh.  75. 
At  Bronpton,  75. 
Dimidow'a.  in  Russia,  158. 
Dresden,  151. 
DubUn,  1407. 
Edinburgh,  48L    (and  48  other 

plaoes}. 
Edinhun^,  New,  1181. 
Eltham,715. 
Brlang,  1466. 

French  Colonial,  Alg^en,  586. 
Geneva.  161,168.481. 
Ghent,  145. 
Oiessen,  148. 
Glasgow,    183.   (and    39 

nlaces). 
Glasnevin,  11.    (and  64 

places). 
GSttingen,  402.   (and  40 

piaoes). 
Holyrood,  95. 
Hull,  13a 
Inverlelth,  8438. 
Jaitlin  des  Planlei^  99B.  (and  80 

otberjplaoes). 
Kew,  75l  (and  108  other  piaoes). 
Kinneesing,  Penn^lvama,  8S. 
Leyden,  143L 
Lisbon,  17a 
Liverpod.  13a  1079L 
Lund,  379. 
Louvain,386L 
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Munich,     151.    (u 
Numnbog.  M& 


PiH,SSi.  " 

H«j\tiiE« 


SheSek^ia 


ttowd-*,  Sit  Hun,  u  Cbtlim, 


>   {ud    M  otlrn 
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MertoQ  Hall.  184a 

MertOD  Park,  371. 

MewpoUmia,  1781. 

Metbel,  8S7a 

Methven  Castle,  818a 

Metx,  138. 

Meulemeester,  M.,  8013. 

Miaco,  8468. 

Michael  Angelo,  8471. 

Michaux,  Aiidr«,  84  (and  196  other 

placet). 
Michaux,  F.  A.,  145. 
Mlchell,  1838. 
Michendon  House,  1763L 
Mickleham,  1688. 
Middleton,  Lord  VlKount,  8403L 
Middleton,  Mr,  8S04w 
Midstrath,  189& 
Milan,  785. 
Mlldenhall,  iSK, 
Mile  End,  80661 
Milford,  131. 
Mill  HUl,  1733. 
Miller,    P.,   38.  (and   105  other 

plaoea). 
Milne,  Alex.,  1800. 
Milne,  Dr  Colin.,  77. 
Milne,  John,  8575. 
Milo  of  Croton,  1780. 
Miltiades,   King  of  the  Dolooei, 

8118. 
Milton,  968. 
Milton  House,  1587. 
Milton  Park,  1953w 
Minard,  387. 
Minerva,  791. 
Mingrelia,  14.0. 
Minster,  137& 
Mlnto,  1841. 
Minuart,  318. 
Minward,  719. 
Mirbel,  Professor,  1S5. 
Misenus,  8478. 
Missa,  360. 
Mitcham,  63. 1415. 
Mitcham  Manor  House,  lSf)7. 
Mitchell,  Dr.,  40. 
Mitchell,  Judge,  684. 
Mitchell,  Mr.,  1883. 
Mitchelstown,  1U7. 
Mitford,  Rev.  J..  8486. 
Mithridates,  G8& 
Mittau,  410. 
Moccas  Court,  1887.   1738.   1811. 

1840 
Moccas  Park,  1768. 
Moench,  1395. 
Mogador,  1058. 
Molra,  108 
Molagnore,  163. 
Molina,  843& 
Molyneux,  1888. 
Monarda,  8518. 
Monardes,  13(i8. 
Monboddo,  1227. 


Monceau,  139. 
Monck,  Sir  Chsries,  8190l 
Monckton,  General.  815. 
Moockton.  Major.Genenil,  8568. 
MoQgeweli,     near  Wallingfofd, 

Monro,  Dr.  596. 

Mons,  1843. 

Mont  BUnc,  2110. 

Moot  Perdu,  8110. 

Montague,  Lady  Elinbeth,  1708. 

MonUnvert,  8876. 

Montarals,  685. 

Monte  Key,  8868 

Monteith,  1797. 

Monteith,  Mr.,  89. 

Mootelimart,  1351. 

Monterey,  8849. 

Montgomery,  1463. 

Montmorency,  699. 

MontpeUer,  140. 

Montreal,  188. 

Montreuil,  137. 

Montrose,  570. 

Monsa,  168,  (and  63  other  plaoes). 

Mooxie,  8355. 

Moor  Park,  83. 

Moorcroft,  Mr.,  946. 

Moore,  677. 

Moore,  CapUin,of  EgUntiDe,  1289. 

Moore,  Mr.,  81. 

Moran,  963. 1947. 

Morat,378. 

Mormy,  Eari  of.  1885. 

Mordant  de  Launay,  SfiOi. 

Morden,  1467. 

Morediin  Park,  419. 

Morel,  188. 

Morgan,  Edward,  50. 

Morgan,  Hugh,  37. 

Morges,  578. 

Moiier,  1661. 

Morison,  8588. 

Moritsburg,  8364. 

Morley,  17%. 

Morley.  Earl  of,  1757. 

Mom  Park,  1119. 

Morpeth,  1006. 

Morrison,  50. 

Mortimer,  613. 

MortUke,1480. 

Morton,  Earl  of,  101. 

Morton  Hall,  1748. 

Morton,  Lord,  1886. 

Moschus,  8040. 

Moscow,  158. 887. 

Moseley's.  fflr  Oswald,  28518554 

Moses,  677. 

Moss,  Mr.  1831.8571. 

Moisul,  661. 

Moult,  the,  484. 

Mount  Amanus,  8407. 

Mount  Antisana,  983. 

Mount  Anville,  840& 

Mount,  Anville  Hill,  114. 

Mount  Asher,  1905. 

Mount  Athos,  1647. 

Mount  Atlas,  548. 

Mount  Aventinus,  J643. 

Mount  Baldo,  1139. 

Mount  Cashel,  Earl  of,  1841. 

Mount  Cassiano,  577. , 

Mount  Cassius,  181  & 

Mount  Cents,  8188. 

Mount  Domoglet,  1809. 

Mount  Edgecombe,  73. 

Mount  Edgecombe,  Earl  of,  73L 

Mount  Elwend,  815. 

Mount  Enos,  8386. 

Mount  Enilendog,  1586. 

Mount  Etna,  588. 

Mount  Grove,  884. 

Mount  Ourval,  1052. 

Mount  Helicon,  1120. 

Mount  Ida,  1U16. 

Mount  Janiculum,  16951 

Mount  Jorullo,  983. 


MoootJullel,15B4. 

Mount  Lebanon,  708. 

Mount  LycsMis,  1780. 

Mount  Norris,  Eari  of,  290. 

Mount  Olympus,  11«0. 

Mount  Orixaba,  1126. 

Mount  FihUe,  8115. 

Mount  Schibel  Jaekel,  1«58L 

Mount  Shannon,  1979i 

Mount  Sheqmr,  20SL 

Mount  SlUa  de  Caneeaa,  1161 

Mount  GUiai,  947. 

Mount  Slon,  9466. 

Mount  Steuart,  lOL 

Mount  Tanga,  85S7. 

Mount  Tiurus,  9407. 

Mount  Trara,  1052. 

Mount  Ventouz,  818S. 

Mount  Vesuvius,  636. 

Mount  WelUngton,  8567. 

Mount  Zoccdiaro,  1987. 

Moume  Mountidns,  110, 

Moussouree,  lOBSt. 

Moxxate,  169. 

Mucxoss  Abbey.  1118. 

MuddifonI,  8884. 

HudUck,  2196. 

Mohlenberg,  1876L 

Mahlenberg,  Dr.,  1896L 

Muirland  Hllla,  1919. 

Mulbausen,  140. 

Munbv,  GUes,  1285w 

Muncnes,  1733L 

Munich,  151. 

Munro,  Mr.,  184. 

Munro,  Jamea,  801. 

Munster,  1^8. 

Munt,  M,  2105. 

Murchisoa,  Bir.,'Mordoeh,  ISSlw 

Muiphy,  Mr.,  108. 

Murray,  Mr.,  1667. 

Murray,  W.,  887& 

Murray,  Stewart.  2446 

Murray,  Mungo,  1817. 

Murray,  PatrldL  4& 

Murray,  Bigw.  858. 

Museum  of  Natural  HiMaKy ,  ParsL 

8868. 
Muskau,  Prinee  Pockler,  161 . 
Mussenbrack,  8417. 
MusweU  HUl,  1268.  (and  19  oChe* 

places). 
Mutis,  1167. 
Mylor  Bridge,  281& 
Myrsine.  961. 
MyrtiUa,9e8. 

N, 

Nagasaki,  1936. 
Nagurunger,  849a 
Namedy,  21 14^ 
Naundu  Park,  1763. 
Nantes,  138. 
Nantwich,  59. 

Napier.  Major-Gen.  C  Jaa., 
Naples,  28& 
Naples.  KingoT,  Soa 
Napoleon,  2w7. 
Napoleon,  tomb  of,  ISQ& 
Naralnhettv,  714. 
Narbonne,  645. 
Nash,  Dr.,  896. 
Nasrayth,  Sir  James  98 
Nasmyth,  Sir  John  Murray, 

466l 
Nassau,  1842. 
Nasus,  Procapitu.  686L 
Naumachla,    TIberiua 

8557. 
Nebd,  11,8157. 
Nebel  and  Neuoieutter,  8157 
Nee.  Louis,  194a 
Needham*s  ViUa.  407. 
Needwood  Forest.  509. 
Nees  von  Esenbeck,  1896. 
Nelll.  Patrick,  544. 
Neptune,  1105. 
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NeEO,2S57.  . 

Nerri6re,  M.,  138, 

Nerridres,  466. 

Netfidd,  W.  A.,  2161. 

Nether  Place,  2067. 

NeUey,  21-10. 

NeUlaeombe,  466. 

NeufchAteau,  M.  Francois  de,  615. 

NeuUIy,  139. 

Neustadt,  973. 

NeiutacK-an-der-Iinden,  572. 

Neuftra  Sefiora  del  Ptno,  2963. 

Kevin,  Mr.,  2121. 

New  Forert,  509. 

New  Hailea,  91. 

New  London,  183. 

New  Palace,  Pimlico,  2422. 

New  Place,  Stratfozd,  1345. 

New  PoHo,  93. 

New  Providence,  141. 

New  York,  1  a 

Newark,  2185. 

Newbattle,  89. 

Newbattle  Abbey,  4ia 

Newbury,  1778. 

Newcastle,  192. 

Newcastle,  America,  2139. 

Newdlgate,  Serjeant,  49. 

Newiagton,  1768. 

Newbigton  Butts,  2067. 

Newman,  907. 

Newman,  W.,  73. 

Newnbam  Courtney,  1776L 

Newnham  Paddocks,  1303. 

Newport,  1778. 

Newport,  Shropshire,  2334. 

Newton,  1651. 

Newton  Abbot,  SSa 

Newton  Barry,  108. 

Newton  Lane,  178SL 

Newton  Mount  Kennedy,  107. 

Newton,  Stewart,  96. 

Nicander,  2069. 

Nice,  587. 

Nichob,  T.,  1787. 

Nioohoff,  John,  1507. 

Nicol,  1219. 

Nicol,  Walter,  188. 

Nicolsi,  1737. 

Nlcolson,  Sir  Thomas,  1225. 

Niddry  MarischaU,  419. 

Nieuport,  2219. 

Nigel.  1756. 

Nikita,  159. 

Nineveh,  Gardens  of,  2423. 

NisbeC,  419. 

Nisbett,  Captain,  391. 

Nismes,  546. 

NIven,  N.,  114. 

NoaUles,  Mar^chal  de,  178. 

Noeton.  466. 

Noisette,  M.,  139. 

Nonsuch,  12ia 

Nonsuch  Palaoe.  3& 

Nonsuch  Park*  36a 

Nootka  Sound,  1059. 

Noibury,  1775. 

NortMiry  Park,  16B8. 

Norlblk,  1044^ 

Norfolk,  Karl  of.  50. 

Norfolk,  Duke  of,  45. 

Normanton  Park,  184a 

Norooha,  2065. 

Norridgewock,  22821 

Norris,  Rev.  Mr.,  1377. 

North  Barr,  167a 

North  Mdton,  1757. 

Northlam,  177D. 

Northampton,  Marquess  of,  1764. 

Northumberland,  Duke  oT  2158. 

Northamberland,  Henry  £arl  of, 

73. 
Northumberland,  Hugh  Duke  of, 

82. 
Norton  House,  2001. 
Norton,  Sir  John,  1751. 
Norwich,  192. 


Norwood.  n». 
Nostissa.  2042. 
Nourmahal,  Princess.  785. ' 
Numa,  2409. 
Numa  Pompilius,  1695. 
Nunwell  Park.  1762. 
NurembeK,  190. 
Nurse  of  &»ling8, 1652. 
Nurseries :  — . 

Adam's,  M.,  Paris,  590. 

Allen  and  Rogers's,  Battersea, 
1060. 

Andenon  and  Leslie*k,  Messrs., 
105. 

Arcueil,  373. 

Audibert's  Messrs.,  2465. 

Audlberfk,  of  Tarascao,  140. 

Austen's,  Messrs.,  Glasgow,  105. 

Backhouse's,  Messrs.,  York,  2525. 

Bassington*s,  Kingsland,  79. 

Baumann's,    Messrs.,    Bollwyl- 
ler.  140. 

Booth's,  Messrs.,  Hambuiig,  158. 

Boutchei's,  Comely  Bank,  105. 

Brenchlev,  749. 

Brentford,  282. 

Brighton,  near  Boston.  1387. 

Bristol,  330. 

Brompton,  272. 

Brompton  Park,  46. 

Brown's.  Slough.  281. 

Buchanan's,  541. 

Busch's,  John,  Hackney,  79. 

Camberwell.  832. 

Canterburv,  1404. 

Catros's,  H.,  Bordeaux,  469. 

Cels's,  140. 

Chester,  2479. 

Clapton,  350. 

Clonmel.  491. 

Cobbett's,  617. 

CoiviU's,  240. 

Connack's,  New  Cross^. 

Crec's.  J.,  Addieston,  987. 

Cullenswood,  266. 

Cunningham's,  Messrs.,    Edin- 
burgh. 2452. 

Dailledouse,  Messn.,  near  Ge- 
neva,  161. 

Dalrov,S59. 

Daniell'ft.  M.,  on  the  Boulevard 
Mont  Pamasse,  2431. 

Darby's,  Hoxton.  46. 

Dennis's,  Chelsea,  984. 

Dickson  and  Co's.,  Messrs..  102. 

Dickson  and  ShanUey 's.  105. 

Dickson  and  Tumbuu's,  Messrs. 
Perth.  105. 

Dickson's,   Messrs.,    Chester, 

Dickson's,  Mr.,  at  Hassendean- 

bum,  106. 
Dickson's,  Walter,  106. 
Donald's,  Goldwarth,  1282. 
Dunganstown,  2475. 
Epsom.  310. 
Exeter,  1855. 
Exotic,  King's  Road,  Chelsea, 

118. 
Fairchild's,  Hoxton,  76. 
Fenncssey  and  Son's,  Messrs.. 

1735. 
Flotbeck,  885. 
Fountain  Bridge,  885. 
French  Authorities,  178.  . 
Fulham,  7. 

Furber's,  Kensington,  76. 
Gibbs's,  1435. 
Godefroy's,  146. 
Ooldworth,  273. 
Gordon's.  Jas^  and  Wm..  78. 
Gordon,  J.,  T.  Dermer,  and  A. 

Thompson's,  78. 
Gordon's,  Fountainbridge.  106. 
Gordon's,  Mile  End,  76. 
Gray's,  Fulham,  76. 
Gray  and  Wear's,  47. 

8l 


Nufserias  ~  conHmed. 

Origor's,  Mr.,  Forres,  2186. 

Hacknev,  79.  (and  many  other 
places). 

Hammersmith,  Lee's,  252.  (and 
56  other  places). 

Handsworth,491. 

Hasendeanbum,  1658. 

Hawick,  1640. 

Haven's,  M.,  ErAirt,  153. 

Hold's,  Vienna,  150. 

Higgins's,  Mr.,  Tipperary.  1228. 

Hodgins's,  near  Wicklow,  116. 

Hodgkin'a,  Dunganston,  2121. 

HoUoway  Down,  1922. 

Hurobeque,  817. 

Hunt's,  Putney,  55. 

Huntingdon,  1404. 

Irving's,  1733. 

Jacquemet-Bonneford,  Ammo> 
noy,  14a 

JeffHes's,  47. 

JeffHes  and  Gray's,  47. 

Kensington,  280. 

Kilkenny,  401. 

KUlerton.  269. 

Klnnoul,  2S87. 

Kni4>bilf,  277. 

Knight's  (Exotic)  235. 

Landreth's,  1365. 

Lawson's,  Bdinbuigh,  475. 

Le  Candele,  M.,  Humbeque,  145. 

Lee  and  Kennedy's,  76. 

Leslie,  Thomas*  and  Co'Sn  Dim- 
dee,  105. 

Lewisham,  539. 

Leyton,  383. 

Loddiges'B,  Messrs,  7&  (and  nu- 
merous other  places). 

London  and  Wise's,  4flL 

Low's,  305. 

M'Mahon's,  1S6& 

Mackay's,  Norwich,  625. 

Malcolm's.  76. 

lialoolm  and  Go's.,  Messrs.  Wm., 
77. 

Mansfield.  749. 

Maresfleld,  1081. 

Marylebone.  1906. 

Mathieu's,  M.,  Berlin,  153. 

Miltank,  80. 

Mile   End,  257.  (and   35  other 
places). 

MUford,  588. 

Mossuree  (India),  894. 

Nerriires,  M..  Nantes.  565. 

Nerrin,  M.,  Nantes,  516. 

New  Cross,  1S17. 

Nolsette's,14a 

Norbitnn  Commoo,  1147. 

Norwich,  663. 

Ogle's  Grove,  1229. 

Pwmentier*s,  M.,  Enghien,  145. 

Perth,  270. 

Pontey's.  Plymouth,  964. 

Pope's,  MeHrs.,  625. 

Prince's,  815. 

field's,  Aberdeen,  106. 

Ricketts  and  Pearson*s,  46l 

Richmond's,  Mr.,  102. 

Rlnx,  M.,  Frankfort,  153. 

Rivers  and  Sony,  Messn.,  Saw. 
bridgeworth,  779. 

Robertson's,  Kilkenny,  11& 

Roehampton,  339.  * 

Rollisson'ft.  Messrs.,Tooting.9S8. 

Ronalds's.  Brentford,  79. 

Roseothid's,  Vienna,  150. 

Roy's,  M..  Angers,  2536. 

Roy*s.  Aberdeen,  2121. 

Russal's.  Lewisham,  76. 

Sampson's,  Kilmarnock,  105. 

Saunders's,  Jersey,  29a 

Sawbridgeworth,  1923. 

Schelbaus's,  M.,  Cassel,  153. 

Sedy**,  Lyons,  1492. 

Seldei,  M.,  Dresden,  153. 
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Nurseries  — contlnufd. 
Shank  Hill,  11.3. 
Sioane  Street,  1149. 
Smith  and  Co's.,  47. 
Smiths,  G.«  1314. 
Smith's,  Worcester,  14^.5. 
Soulange-Dodin*s,  M.,  24i>S. 
St.  Peter's,  1670. 
Swinboe*s,  47. 
Thomiwon's,  James,  78. 
Thompson**,  Mr.,  Mile  Ehid,  7. 
Toole  and  Co's.,  near  Dublin, 

!15. 
Tooting,  387. 
Upway,  biS!. 

Urquhart's,  Dundee,  667. 
Vauxhall,  382. 
Veitch's,  Exeter,  466l 
Vilmorin,  M.,  2452. 
Vltry,  678. 
Walton,  1073. 

Waterer's,  Mr..  Knaphill,  2493. 
Whitley  and  Osbonic's ,  Fulham, 

76. 
Wllkin«*s,  Isle  of  Wight,  419. 
Wilson*s,  Mescn.,  Derby,  1228. 
Young's,  306. 

Nutfieid,  aieo. 

Nutfleld  Bletchmgiey,  1861. 
Nuttall,  T.,  122. 
Nymphenburg,  151. 
Nyssa,  1U05. 

O. 

Oak  of  Honour  Wood,  1818. 

Onk  Park,  ItHl. 

Oakos,  O.  R.,  IfiSl. 

Oake,  Sir  Henry  T.,  145. 

OakficUl,  1747. 

Oakham,  290. 

Oakinghara,  1747. 

Oakley  Farm,  1779. 

Oaksey,  1747. 

Oatlands,  71. 

Ochills.  1797. 

Ochtertyre,  1224. 

Ociula,  Woods  of,  1948. 

Ockham  Court,  6ia 

Ockham  Park,  2052. 

Odessa,  373. 

Oehlberg,  1509. 

CEnone,  164S. 

Otfk,  King  of  Mercia,  1353. 

Oglandcr,  Sir  W.,  1762. 

Ohio,  2048. 

Ohr,  152. 

Okoy,  1747. 

Old.  or  Wold,  1747. 

Old  Baseford,  888. 

Old  Brompton,  71. 

Old  Court,  2231. 

Old  Montrose,  7ia 

Old  Orchard  Ground,  Boddington 

Manor  Farm,  17(j0. 
Old  Palace  Yard,  Westminster,  6ia 
Old  Street,  882. . 
Oldcnham,  1881. 
Oldys,  1391. 
Oliver  547. 

(Oliver  Cromwell,  S426. 
OliYier,  172. 
OliTier  de  Scrres,  689. 
OJmuts,  698. 
Ombcrslev,  ."571. 
ONeill.  Earl.  1842. 
Opois,  M.,  788. 
Orange  Grove,  111. 
Orativa,  in   the   Grand   Canary 

Island,  2263. 
Ord,  Craven,  Esq.,  1391. 
Ord,  John,  72.  82. 
Orford  Hall,  2189L 
Orford,  IxmJ,  2328. 
Oriel,  Lord,  108. 
Oriel  Temple,  269.  (and  38  other 

places)). 


Orleans,  1989. 
Orleans,  Duke  of,  199. 
Orme's  Head,  870. 
'  Ormiston  Hall,  East  Lothian,  89. 
Orpheus,  1382. 
Ortega,  20()«. 
O.4borne,  Mr.,  Junr.,  849. 
0»borne,  Messrs.,  1851. 
Osboume,  Wm.,  2161. 
Osomo,  2436. 
Oswestry.  1768. 
Ostorius,  1721. 
Otto.  F.,  190. 
Otto,  M.,  151. 

Oito  von  Monchausen,  Baron,  148. 
Ouscly,  Sir  Gore,  2318. 
Ousploy,  Sir  Wm.,  78d 
Ovenden.  1641. 
Ovid,  941 . 

Owen  Glendower,  1763. 
Oxenford,  89. 
Oxenford  C^utle,  2120. 
Oxford,  53. 
Oxley,  Mr.,  8*43. 

P. 

Pachuca,  Ilea 

Padua,  169. 

Pagoda  Siri,  792. 

Pains    Hill,   70.    (and   26    other 

places). 
Pakenham,  1227. 
Pakenbam  Hall,  270. 
Palace  Pitti,  1260. 
Pklatine  Hill,  1016. 
Pala««o  del  N.  H.  Venier,  1337. 
Palermo,  1052. 

Pallas,  83.  (and  133  other  placev). 
Palmer,  A.,  619. 
Palmer,  Daniel,  622. 
Palmer,  T.  C,  385. 
Pan,  195S. 

Pan's  Theatre.  2013. 
Pan-Schan,  1936. 
Pancras,  Earl  of,  2086. 
Panmure,  89. 
Panshangcr,  1762. 
Pantycored.  near  Brecon,  1839. 
Panser,  1824. 
Paphos,t9S0. 

Pappenheim,  Baron,  139. 
Parham  Park,  895. 
Parts,  10.  (and  92  other  places). 
Parisct,  Dr.,  2417. 
Pariset,  M.,  2411. 
Park  Place,  near  Henley,  1281. 
Parker,  Mr.,  56. 
Parkinson,     25.    (and    42    other 

places). 
Parks,  7/1. 
Parmentier,  M.,  279. 
Parson's  Green,  287. 
Parsons,  Mr.  Thomas,  2413. 
Pascoc  Estate,  1840. 
Paul,  His  Imperial   Majesty  the 

Emperor,  121. 
PaulJi  Simon,  2a57. 
Paulus  Jovius,  1747. 
Pausanias,  1016. 
Pavia,  1661. 

Pavon,  Don  Joseph,  2436. 
Paw,  Peters,  469. 
Paxton,  J.,  1286. 
Pavne,  Messrs.,  622. 
Peak  of  Tenerim>,  2552. 
Pearson,  John,  1735. 
Pease,  J..  1839. 
Pednardi,  169. 
Peck,  618. 
Peckham,  54. 
Peebles,  406. 
Pekin,  304. 
Pelasgus,  1750. 
Pembroke  and  Montgomery,  Earl 

of,  60. 
Pembroke  Coilege,  Oxford,  1347. 


Pendarvet,  664. 

Pendarves,  E.,  664. 

Penelope,  1654. 

Peneus,  1298. 

Penllergar,  1837 

Penn,  2587. 

Penn,  William,  85. 

Peimant,  91. 

Penny,  Mr.,  2328. 

Pennicutck,  Dr.,  93. 

Pennvcuick,  1103L 

Pensfiurst,  772. 

Pentland  Hills,  575. 

Penzance,  1^6. 

F^pinidre  de  Luxembourg,  SIS 

Pepinidre  du  Roule.  1927. 

Pepper  Harrow  Park,  515. 

Pera,  2467. 

Percival,  Dr..  2089. 

Perc  la  Chai«e,  1665. 

P^rigueux,  1927. 

Perkins,  F.,  2120. 

Pernetty,  Dom,  1124. 

Pferodct,  M. .  2059. 

Perrottet,  M.,  1348. 

Perry,  John,  1331. 

Perseus,  1105l 

Persius,  2418. 

Persoon,  683. 

Perth,  132L 

Pesth,  150. 

Peschier,  M.,  2096. 

Peter  the  Great,  45. 

Peterborough,  Lord,  287. 

Peters,  J.  B.,  2219. 

Petersburg,  120. 

Petersen,  Jens  P.,  154. 

Pfetigny,  M.,  2096. 

PeUt  Trianon,  1879. 

Petre,  Lord,  55. 

Petworth,  13*1. 

Peyrou,  M.,  1255. 

Peyssonel,  If.,  2054. 

Pfauen  Insel,  419. 

Phaethon,  1634l 

Philadelphia,  IS4.  (and   30  other 

places). 
Philemon,  1724. 
Philip  IL,  2050. 
Philip,  Infant  of  Spain,  2472. 
Philippi,  784. 
Philippi,  D^.R-^.,  ISSI. 
Philips,  623. 
Philips,  Henry,  188. 
Philipsburgh.  21S& 
Phillips,  901. 

Phllosophes,  Geneva,  163. 
Phllyra,  1203. 
Phrygia,  1724. 
Phyllis,  678. 
Phyllodoce,  1 115. 
Piedmont,  584. 
Piersbridge,  9ea 

Pierson,  Rev.  ArcbdistcoD,  ISS^ 
Plggot,  74. 
Pikow,  728. 
Pilckley.  1766. 
Pinantura,  1068. 
Pince,  Mr.,  1262. 
Pintoe,  1168. 
PiroUe,  M.,  122& 
Pitcaim,  Dr..  SSL 
Plthivlers,  2415l 
Pitt,  Mr.,  1831. 
Pittwiers,  im. 
Fittsburg,  184. 
Pitys,  2121. 
Planer,  14<». 
Plantagenet,    RJcliard,    Duke   es 

York.  793. 
Plat,  Sir  Hugh,  36. 
Plato,  2038. 

Pleasant  Row,  Pentonville,  less. 
Plessu,  20UO. 

Pliny,  20.  (and  103  other  placesV 
Pliny's  Tuaculan  Villa.  1.^.     ' 
Hot,  Dr.,  1221. 
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Pluche,  5205L 

Plukcnet,  41. 

Pliimier,  1300. 

PUitnatead,  8S6. 

Plutarch,  675. 

Pluto.  941. 

Plymouth,  67a 

Pococke,  Dr.,  801. 

Podenas.  1411. 

PodoU*.  1494. 

PoBppiX,  I>r..  949R, 

Pointer,  Maater  Richard,  881 

Pbiret,  1491). 

Poiteau,  M..  474. 

Pole,  187. 

Pole.  Cardinal,  134*. 

Polhill.  J.,  1393. 

Polkcmmct,  Hoiwc  of,  2337. 

Pollock.  1403. 

Polonger,  M.,  1931. 

Polydore,  10 1& 

Polydore  Virgil,  1750. 

Polydorus,  962. 

Polyphemu«,  2181. 

Poroel,  788. 

Pomona,  791. 

Pompeii,  2928. 

Pompey.  1.151. 

Ponsonby  Hall,  414. 

Ponteftact.  734. 

Poittey,  1525. 

Pontey,  William.  IBS. 

Pontua,1131. 

Poole,  Mra.,  389, 

Pope,  54. 

Pope  and  Co.,  Me«r«.,  Sj4& 

Pope  Eugene,  S167. 

Pope's  Villa,  Twickenham.  1237. 

Poppilsdorf,  1228. 

Porccl,  Antonio,  293. 

Porcella,  9555. 

Porkington,  1840. 

Por«grund,  2302. 

Port  de  la  Pea,  22091 

Port  Elliot,  289. 

Port  Famine,  9*3. 

Port  Jackson,  960. 

PorUrlington,  Earl  of.  2184. 

Portbridgc.  in  Dartford,  24. 

Portbury  Churchyard,  2081. 

Portcnachlag,  743. 

Porter.  Sir  Robert  Ker,  2039. 

Porteus,  Biahop,  44. 

Portillo  dc  la  Villa,  2263. 

Portland,  Duchess  of,  83. 

Portland,  Duke  of,  1699. 

Portland's  Park,  Duke  of.  176(3. 

Portsmouth,  1750. 

Portsmouth,  New  Hants,  1445. 

Portsmouth  Road,  Surrcy»  575L 

Portway  House,  im 

Posen,  1831. 

Posso,  2120. 

Potemkin,  Prince,  159. 

PotU,  Mr.  John,  391. 

Pouqueville,  172. 

Powderham  Castle,  73. 

Power's  Court,  1119. 

Powencourt,  107. 

Powis  Castte,  1810. 

Powis,  Earl  oL  Ludlow,  1840. 

Powis,  Earl  of;  2528. 

Pownall,  Governor,  615. 

Poynter,  Richard,  36. 

Prado  Park,  liadrid.  1907. 

Pr«  l*E'v£que.  163. 

Prescott,  Mr.,  224a 

Press,  Mr.,  38A 

Preston  Hall,  419. 

Preston,  Sir  Robert,  Bart.,  ISS. 

Prestonflcld,  90. 

Provost,  Alexandre,  163. 

Priam.  1108. 

Price,  Sir  Uvedale,  200. 

Pricne,  1720. 

Primmct,  Mrs.,  8.'3. 

Prince,  of  New  York,  ISl- 


Prinsep,  M.  Macaire,  2418. 
Prinus,  Prince  of  Dahlburg,  148. 
Prior,  2303. 

Prior  of  Woburn.  the.  1753. 
Promenade  at  Brcslow,  15 1. 
Promenade  at  Che  Ihle  of  Barques, 

163. 
Pronrille,  749. 
Proseri>ine,  941. 
•ProtesUntlDissentcrs'  School,  Mill 

HllU  1736. 
Proteus,  1487. 
Providence,  2334. 
Ptolemy  Philopater,  1005. 
Puck,  901. 

FUgefs  Sound,  10S9. 
Pugh,  Dr.  Owen,  2071. 
Pulteney,  39. 
Purktfs.  1761. 
Purser's  Cross,  72.  (and  S8  other 

places). 
Pursh,  122.  (and  35  other  places). 
Puvis,  M.  2121. 
Pyramus,  1344. 


Inatone,  Louis,  1397. 

[uebec,  142.  9S2. 

[ueen  Adelaide's  Lodge,  1755. 

[ueen  Anne,  80. 

jueen  Anne  of  Austria,  942. 

jueen  Carohnc,  1675. 

[ueen  Charlotte's  Foreland,  2442. 

;ueen  Elisabeth.  24. 

)ueen  Mary,  786. 
Jueen  Philippa,  1748. 
yueensberry,  Duke  of.  92. 

Hueenwood,  Tytherly,  WilU,  2075. 
uecnby  Hall,  2413. 
^uendon.  772. 
(uillay-Leuvu,  2437. 
^uirapoQ,  194iL 

R. 

Racine,  241& 

RadcUfn;,  Miss,  of  Worcester.  2406. 

Kaddon,  WiUiam,  2140. 

Radnor,  Earl  of,  622. 

Radnor,  Lord,  621. 

Radsivil,  Prince,  2113. 

liaffeneau  de  Lile,  M.,  1364. 

Rafincsque,  477. 

Ragland  Castle,  1392L 

lUgley  Park.  1833. 

Ragnal,  1849. 

Rahaw-Chabet,  Princess  of,  SCJ. 

Rallh,  716. 

Raith  House,  1905. 

Riyah  Shah,  2430. 

Raleigli.  Sir  Walter,  36. 

Rama,  2510. 

Rambouillet,  138. 

Rankeilor.  Lord,  103. 

Rannoch  Forest,  2169. 

Raphael,  2366. 

Rapin,  1991. 

Rapin,  Nicholas.  941. 

Rastadt,  2157. 

Ratzeburg,  Dr.,  2141. 

Itauch,  Charles,  150. 

Rauch,  Francis,  IStt. 

Rauch,  Stephen,  150. 

Rauwulf,  2409. 

Ravenna,  785. 

Ravensworth  Castle,  18991 

Ravensworth,  Lord,  73w 

Rawdon,  Sir  Arthur,  48. 

Rawes,  Captain,  385. 

Ray,  25i  (and  40  other  places). 

Raywood.  1394. 

Rasies  Bottom,  1760. 

Rea,  John,  50. 

Reading,  1459. 

Real  del  Monte,  1012. 

Reaumur,  811. 

Kccht,  1411. 

Redlcaf,  363. 
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Redouts,  189. 

Redruth,  997. 

Reeves,  Mr.,  177. 

Reeves,  Messrs.,  2217. 

Regent's  Park,  1777. 

Relcbenberg,  M.,  2316. 

Reid,  John,  104. 

Reid,  Mr.,  87. 

Reinwardt,  Professor,  1243L 

Remus,  1366. 

Rench,  Mr.,  55. 

Rennweg,  150. 

Repton,  1004. 

Requien  546. 

Rcstalrig,  888. 

Retsius,  153. 

Reynardson,  of  HiUingdon,  56. 

Reynardson,  Sw,  50. 

Reynloit,  2165. 

Reynolds,  Kir  Joshua,  200. 

Rhcede,  527. 

Rhodante,  Queen  of  Corinth,  791. 

Riallo,  Bridge  of,  1680. 

RiUbesford,  1782. 2082. 

Rlbston  Park,  895. 

Riccarton,  90. 

Riccioli,  204a 

Rich,  Robert.  622. 

Richard,  Achille,  axm. 

Richard  Cceur  de  Lion,  2U70. 

Richard,  Mr.,  83. 

Richard  I L,  207a 

Richardson,  Dr.,  124. 

Richardson,  Mr.,  1860. 

Richelieu,  Duke  of,  1591 

Richmond,  37. 

Richmond,  Duke  of,  54. 

Richmond  Park,  1822. 

Rickctt,  1783. 

Rickmansworth  Vicarage,  2543. 

Ricot  Park,  832. 

Riga,  2113. 

Rigby,  Mr..  1523. 

Rigot,  M.,  Varembe,  Geneva,  163. 

Rinetlcld  IxKlgv,  1787. 

Ringerike,  2300. 

Rins,  M.,  15a 

Rins,  M.  J.,  Jun.,  386. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  123. 

Rio  de  la  I'rinidad,  106S. 

Ripley  Castle.  29a 

Ripon,  2073w 

Risso,  M.,  2214. 

Ritter,  M.  147. 

Rivelin,  1778. 

Rivers  and  Son,  Messrs.,  75a 

Robert,  M.  O.,  22*28. 

Roberts,  Mr,  1020. 

Robertson,  Bfr.,  112a 

Robin,  136. 

Robin,  Jean,  609. 

Robin,  Vespasian,  13& 

Robinson,  Bishop,  42. 

Robinson,  Sir  George,  1227. 

Robiquet-M.,  1931. 

Robson,  2777. 

Rocca  delio  Capre,  1901. 

Rochester  Castle,  359. 

Rochford,  Ekrl  of,  82. 

Rock  Forest,  747. 

Rockingham  Forest,  1833. 

Rockingham,  Marquess  of,  83. 

Roden,  Earl  of,  108. 

Roebuck  Tsvern,  Richmond  Hill, 

1511. 
Ropmer,  1043. 
Rofenblad,  Bl,  155. 
Roger,  King  of  Sldly,  1351. 
Rogers,  2027. 

Rogers  of  Southampton,  76K 
Rogers,  Professor,  552. 
Rois.  264. 

Roland,  M.,  sen.,  621. 
Rolleston  Hall,  931. 
Rollisson,  Messrs.,  387. 
Home,  .'ill. 
Romney,  908. 
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Saint  aoww,  ISTi. 
g>kbW>(.  ««& 
Salidln.  Tes. 

StlUbur)',  Lord  Tmiuiei 
SalMHin!  WlUUm,  75. 


0,  Hit.  V 


iKicta.EirloT.isi. 

I,  es.  (HHlHiiUwrpUca) 

U  Mirta  di  TuU,  MiS. 


Uraf  ?>!•«,  1148.  - 
SHrnrldieinirtlif  757- 
iu>  W^iBu.  Cbu.  Ai«.,  Onnd 


Sh.irW,387. 
SbrAeld.  IXL 
ShefflEld  Park,  I7T8. 
ShiffieM  Place.  ITU 
SbeltoD,  IXa. 
SiHhon  AMcT-115. 
Skehoa  Park.  19S1. 
ShcMm  WDadL  2S1S. 

gMnm  laJtcinoa 
sbao;,  un. 


SUMTfll  Abbcr  of  WHtminit 

1747. 
Sibtbop.  Dr.,  319. 

SIckhn,  Dr.,  (T7. 


SUan-I^an^  1»1.' 

Skane  Square  4«. 

Slouch,  OH 

SmealhmaD,  1B16, 

Sowuon'a  EMnUxx  UchthoiKc 

ITTK. 
3mM(.  It.,  of  Dntnc,  ISGD. 
Smllal.  SOM. 

Smith,  Dt.. or'chrUtiiLnii.  OKI. 
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Smith,  W.»  Norbitoo  Common, 

1147. 
Smith,  Menn^  of  Ayr,  S895. 
Smith,  Robert,  2120. 
Smith,  Sir  J.  £.,  27.  (and  84  other 


placet). 
Smith,  Sir  Richaid,  1592. 
Smith,  Titus,  2191. 
Smithera,  Mr.,  1850. 
Smyrna,  674. 
Smyth,  Sir  S.,  218*. 
Smyth,  Thomas,  33. 
Snoidgrass,  Mr.,  1809. 
Sotfiry  Mountains,  2905. 
society  Islea,  1063. 
Socrates,  1720. 
Soesdyke,  41. 
^olssona,  15S7. 
^feolander,  I>r.,  83. 
Aolinus,  S2. 
JKlitinia.  2110. 
Solly,  Richard  Horaman,  9fi7. 
Solomon,  15. 
Sokmu>n*s  Temple,  940. 
Soma,  or  Somme^  16B. 
Somerford  Hall,  815. 
Somerset,  Duke  of,  1758. 
Somerset,  Earl  of,  793. 

Somerset.  Edward  Duke  of,  73. 
Somme,  Dr.2l961. 
Sophocles,  1724. 
Soulange-Bodin,  M.,  189. 

Sound  of  Mull,  S080. 
South  Lodge,  1078. 

South  Molton,  1854. 
South,  Mr.,  17ffi. 
South  Runetoo,  2SB0. 

Southampton,  131. 

Southoote,  Mr.  71. 

Southend,  515. 

Southey,512.. 

Southfleld,  1G55. 

South  Hill,  272. 

SouthweU,  Sir  Thomas,  1430. 

Sowerby,  Mr.,  1480. 

Spach,  M.^967. 

%ialatro,  687. 

Sparrow,  Lmly  OUvla  B.,  1203. 

Speeehley,  80. 

^leilman.  Sir  John,  24. 

Spence,  Mr.,  396. 

Spencer,  Earl,  1336. 

^wnser,  677. 

^iers,  Alez.,1772. 

Spitalflelds,  1461. 

l^prengiel,  16. 

Springfield,  1861. 

Spring  Gardens,  1393. 

Spring  Grove,  254. 

Spring  Vale,  112. 

Sprotborough  HaU,  1394. 

St.Andrew^s  Square,  Edinburgh, 
14fi4.  * 

St.  Anne's  Hill.  627. 

St.  AuWn-du-rerron,  1979. 

St.  Augustine,  Abbey  of,  1347. 

St.  Bartholomew,  839. 

St.  Bartholomew's  Cbapd,  Kings- 
land,  1777. 

St.  Bernard,  2073. 

St.  Catherine's  Church,  Regent's 
Park,  1748. 

St.  Christopher,  1396. 

St.  Clara,  Convent  of,  at  Bois  le 
Due,  2539. 

St.  Oaude,  1335. 

St.  Denis,  Paris,  815. 

St.  Domingo,  eil . 

St.  Edmund,  174& 

St  E'Uenne,  1961. 

St.  Germain  en  Laye,  137. 

St  Helena,  572 

St  Helen's,  12^. 

St.  Innocent,  Paris,  839L 

St.  James,  839. 

St.  James's  Palace,  1769. 

St  James's  Paik,  506. 


St  John's  College,  Cambridge,  491. 

St.  John's  CoOcie,  Oxfind,  1301. 

St  Lawrence,  1057. 

St  Lawrence,  Church  of,  1776. 

St.  I^ger,  S057. 

St.  Leonard's  Forest,  1745. 

St  Leu,  138. 

St.  Lo,  1390. 

St.  Loub,  996. 

St.  Lucie,  708. 

St.  Martin-le-Pauvre,  2415u 

St.  Mary's  Isle,  290. 

St  Mary's,  York,  2073. 

St.  M£dard,  Bishop  of  Noron,  792. 

St  Michael's  Mount,  1903. 

St.  Nicholas,  Villi^e  o^  1965. 

St.  Osyth's,  1662. 

St.  Peter.  792. 

St.  Peter^i,  Jersey,  1964. 

St.  Peter's,  Rome,  2467. 

St  Petersburg,  984 

St.  PhUip,  890. 

St  Pierre,  1006. 

St  Remy,  2471. 

St  Roque,  586. 

St  Secgius,  Convent  of,  84ia 

St.  Sophia,  785. 

St  Stephen.  Chapel  o^  1747. 

St  Susan,  Rome,  792. 

St  Tropes,  22S8. 

Stackhoose,  16. 

Stackpole  Court,  1237. 

StsBhelin,  Benedict,  1064. 

Stafaelin,  John  Andrew,  1061 

StaAnd,  1667. 

Staines,  2076. 

Stallenge,  Master  Wm.,  1SS3. 

Stamford,  1970. 

Stamfoid  HiU,  959. 

Standish,  885. 

Standisb,  Arthur,  1751. 

Stanhope,  Earl,  1838. 

Stanhope,  Lord,  619. 

Stanmore,  2467. 

SUnmore  Heatb,  997. 

Stanmore  Priory,  1861. 

Stanstead,  2072. 

Stanstead  Forest,  1957. 

Stanstead  Park,  1957. 

Stanwick  Park,  21 8& 

SUpleton  Park.  1771. 

Starke^  Rev.  Mr.,  IflOl. 

Staunton,  Shr  George,  84 

SUunton,  Sir  G.  T.,  15091 

Steel,  1461 

SteUer,  1136w 

Stephens,  Mr.,  838. 

Stephens,  Mr.,  of  Elgin,  1978. 

Sterne,  1643L 

Steuart,  Sir  Henry,  105. 

Steven,  Mr.,  159. 

Steven,  J.,  1296. 

Stevenston,  1644 

Stevenstone  Park,  1837. 

Stewart,  Dugald.  1663L 

Stewart,  John,  Earl  of  Bute,  378. 

Stewart,  Sir  M.  &,  122& 

Stidolph,  Sir  Richard.  1427. 

StiUingfleet,  Mr.  a,  133SL 

Stockbridge,  1758. 

Stockbohn,  154 

Stockholm  Government  Oaiden, 

1925. 
Stoke  Edith,  29a 
Stoke  Edith  Park,  71& 
Stoke  Gabriel  Churchyard,  S091. 
Stoke  Posis,  1976. 
Stondeigh,  1779. 
Stoneleigh  Abbey,  1771. 
Stourhead,  71& 
Stow  Hill,  1519. 
Stow  in  the  Wold,  2585. 
Stowe,  7C. 
Strabo,  1406. 

Strangways,  Hon.  F.,  2232. 
Strasburg,  140. 
Smtfofd-le-Bow,  1864. 


Stratfind-on-Avon,  1396. 
StrathDikell,  1746. 
StrathTay,  769. 
Strath  Aeldsaye,  71. 
Strathspey,  1115. 
Stratton  Strawless,  1783. 
Stretty  Hall,  1840. 
Strickland,  Wm.,  2199. 
Stringer,  Mr.,  ]5ia 
Strom.  M.,  156. 
Stroudhouse,  1331. 
Stroudwater  HiUs,  19S6i 
Strutt,  Mr.,  206.  (and  35  other 

places). 
Stuart,  the  late  Rev.  Dr.,  1546. 
Stuhber,  Robert,  840. 
Studley,  2161. 
Studley  Park,  1394. 
Stukely,  Dr.,  176& 
Stufge,  G.,  1804. 
Stutton  Reoory,  2338. 
Suabia,  2143. 
Sudbury,  69. 
Suembu,  1115. 
Suidas,  1723. 
Sutherland,  48. 
Sutherland,  Mr.  James,  8& 
Sutton  Churchyard,  2091. 
Sutton  Place.  Surrey,  1022. 
Swainson,  Mr.  WilUam,  75. 
Swallowfield,  720. 
Swarts,  523. 
Swayne,  Rev.  G.,  2027. 
Sweet,  31& 
Sweet  Springs,  1166. 
Sweetheart  Abbey,  lfi2. 
Swift,  57. 
Swinburne,  2020. 
Swinhoe,  47. 
Switxer,  54. 
Sydenham,  596. 
Sydney,  186. 
Sydney.  M  J.  F.,  100& 
Sydney,  Sir  Philip,  1763. 
Syon,  7.  (and  126  other  places). 
Syon  Hill,  1018. 
Symes  and  Co.,  Messn.,  2395. 
Symonds,  Dr.,  897. 
Syracuse,  2038. 

T. 

IVAemamontanus,  2068. 

Tri)le  Mountain,  2199. 

Tabley  Hall,  1901 

Tadousnc,  142. 

Tacssa,786u 

Talbot,  C  P.,  1296. 

Talcaguano,  2436. 

Tsmplco,  1012. 

Tangier,  2407. 

TankerviUe,  Lady,  394 

Taplow  Court,  284. 

Tarasoon,  14a 

I'ftrentum,  2228. 

Tarma,259a 

Tamawa,  1725. 

Tamawa  Castle,  509. 

Tarring,  1367. 

Tasso,  1968. 

Tate,  1150. 

Teurida  Palace,  1517. 

Taverham,  611. 

Taygecus,  220SL 

Taylor,  Dr..  197a 

Taylor,  Samuel,  1424. 

Taylor.  R.  a,  2137. 

Taylure,  C,  1073L 

Taymilt,  769. 

Taymouth,  89. 

Taymouth  Castle,  971.  (and  25 

other  places). 
Tassetti,  M.  TargionI,  2104. 
TchitchagofT,  Admiral,  188l 
Teddesley,  4ia 
Teddesley  Park,  2001. 
Tcesdalc.  747. 
Tcflis,6S3. 
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Tdanmo,  I64SL 

TeU.  WiUiam.  907a 

Temple  Garden*,  793. 

Temple  House,  461. 

Temple  of  Bacchus,  Pain**  Hill, 

2313. 
Temple  of  Philowipby,  1701 
Temple,  Sir  Wm.,  2021. 
Templeton,  John,  108. 
Templeton,  Mr,  1591. 
Templeton,  Mn,,  112. 
Teneriflfe,  2263. 
TenueMce,  1041. 
Tenore,  Sr,  of  Naples,  4^20. 
Terenure,  275.    (and  S2  other 

places). 
Teresa,  171 9L 
Terminus,  1780. 
Tcrni.  727. 
TertuUian,  785. 
Testwood,  624. 
TeU,  Antonio,  504. 
Tent,  1725. 
Tentates,  102SL 
Tew  Park,  15S7. 
Tewlubury,  1303. 
Thainston,  966. 
Thames  Ditton,  88.'. 
Thanct,  137& 
Thanet,  Earl  of.  1812. 
ThaKM,22()3. 
Thebes,  1()U5. 
Theobald's.  1333. 
Theocritus,  947. 
Theophilus,  792. 
Theophrastus,  16.  (and  37  other 

places). 
Theseus,  2122. 
Thessaly,  998. 
Th^venot,  2410. 
Thirkleby,  near  Thrtsk,  2184. 
Thisbe,  1344. 
Thobum,  Mr.,  71. 
Thobum,  Frank,  12a 
Thompson,  485. 
Thompson,  Dr.,  1188. 
Thompson,  Mile  End,  267. 
Thompson,  Mr,  958. 
Tliompson,  R.,  6S8. 
Thomsone,  John,  87. 
Thoraui,  2S64 
Thore,  Dr.,  2314. 
Thoresby,900i. 
Thomdon  Hall,  58. 
Thorp,  1904. 
Thorpe.  1490. 
Thory,  749. 
Thouin,  Professor,  83l 
Thouse,  M.,  155. 
I'hrace,  lOia 
ThreUceld,  27. 
Thrickleby  Hall,  371. 
Througham,  1760. 
Thucydides,  2466. 
Thunbeig,  282. 
lliurston*  Archbiahop  of  York, 

9073. 
Thury,  138. 
Tibberton  Court,  181& 
Tibberton  Park,  1745. 
Tiberius  Cssar,  1987. 
Tiberius,  Emperor,  882. 
TibuUus,  1958. 
Tibur,  1901. 
Tiburtus,  515. 
Tillburg,  2539. 
Timor,  2269. 
Tiny  Park.  1977. 
Tipping,  Mr,  2139. 
TirrFioid,a301. 

TlBburyChurchyard,  Dorset,  2076. 
Titsey  Place,  Oodstone,  646. 
Tiltour,  Mount  Kennedy,  2120. 
l^ivoli,  1033. 

Tiroli  Garden,  Vienna,  1665. 
TixUla,  1948. 
Tocat,  1847. 


ToepHU,  160. 

Tolcrosa,  104. 

Tollymore  Park,  108. 

Tongue,  571. 

Tonnan,  1507.' 

Topham, ,  of  Windsor,  G8. 

Tor  Hill,  35a 

Tor  Wood,  1773. 

Tornea,  2139. 

Torrens^eiuamin,  1314. 

Torrey.Dr.,  480. 

TorriiiRton,  17*6. 

Tors,  1756. 

Tortworth,  24. 

Touch,  1402. 

Toulon,  140. 

Touniay,  145i 

Toumefort,  136.   (and  23  other 
placet). 

Tours,  689. 

Touihill  Street,  882. 

Toward  CasUe,  421. 

Toward,  Mr,  1178. 

Towers,  Mr.,  738. 

Tradescant,  36. 

Tradescant,  J.,  Jun.,  49. 

Tragus,  1266^ 

Traherne,  Rev.  J.  M.,  1839. 

Traill,  Mr.,  178. 

Trajan,  Emperor,  1748. 

Trapp,  Dr.  1956. 

Trattinik,  M.,  1423. 

Traucat,  Francois,  1352. 

Trcbia,  1724. 

IVebisonde,  716. 

Tredgold,  1787. 

Tredegar  House,  652. 

Tredegar  Park,  1777. 

Trelawnev,  Henry,  62. 

Trelawney,  Sir  Harry,  of  Butts- 
head,  5h. 

Tremayne,  J.  H-,  119. 

Trcinblcstown,  114. 

Trentham  Hall,  290.  (and  35  other 
places). 

Trenton,  2283. 

Trevelyan,  W.  C,  153. 

Treviranus,  1498. 

Trianon,  137. 

lYieste,  697. 

Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  388. 

Tripoli.  2107. 

Tristan,  M.,  2014. 

Trons,  162. 

Troughton  Hall,  314. 

Trudaine,  Daniel  Charles,  2414. 

Trudaine  de  Montigny,  2414. 

Tschoudi,  Baron,  13H. 

Tucker,  Mr,  1854. 

Tudor,  Mary,  1391. 

Tuggie,  Mi«trcs«,  963. 

Tuilleries,  469. 

Tull,  101. 

Tullibodie,  46R. 

Tulloch  Castle,  1433. 

Tullyallan,  117a 

Tullytnore  Park,  2338. 

Tunbridge,  1745. 

Tunbridge  Wells,  750. 

Tunis,  1911. 

Turin,  1662. 

Turner,  24. 

Turner,  Mr.,  Bury  Bot  Gard., 
1517. 

Turner,  Robert,  180a 

Turner,  Spencer,  1922. 

Turner,  Thos.  and  Geo.,  1769. 

Turner,  Thos.,  1402. 

Turnham  Green,  1527. 

Tusculum,  515. 

Tusser,  35.  8Hy. 

Twamley,  Miss,  932. 

Twceddalc,  93. 

TwecddaU',  6rst  Marquesa  of,  103. 

Twickenham,  K7H. 

Twickenham  Ferry,  1779. 

Twickenham  Park,  55. 


Twicknam,  883. 

Tychius,  l(»a. 

Tylney,  Earl,  48. 

Tyningham,  1U2.   (and  29  other 

places). 
Tyre,  1351. 

Tyrrell,  Sir  Walter,  1761. 
Tytherly,  9073. 
Txarsco  Celo,  157. 

U. 

Ulm.  IfilO. 

Ulverton,  769. 

Ulysses,  835. 

Underwood,  Mr.,  1 16. 

Ungnad,  David,  717. 

Upsal,  154. 

Upton,  394. 

Upton  House,  71.  593. 

Urisbeiig  Mountains,  1083. 

Utrecht,  146.  * 

Uvedale.  Dr..  48. 

Uxbridge,  Lady,  1769. 

V. 

Vahl,  12S9. 

VaiUant,  lOSS. 

Valcimaca,  549. 

Valdivia,  9436. 

Vale  of  Derwent,  2023. 

Vale  of  Gloucester,  1393. 

Vale  of  Tombs,  1509. 

Vallancey,  901. 

Vallemont,  Dr.,  9090. 

Valley  of  Andorre,  on  the  SdKrc, 

2188. 
Valley  of  Arreau,  2188. 
Valley  of  Dhoon,  1014. 
Valleyfield,  123. 
Valiisiiieri,  M..  1910. 
Valmont  de  Bouare,  9089. 
Valombrosan  Apenuioe,  19SS. 
Valparaiso,  993. 
Van  Burgdorr,  M.,  1862. 
Van  dcr  Maden,  2529. 
Vander  Scbott,  M.,  147. 
Van  Mon*.  Dr.,  802. 
Van  Sieboldt.  Dr..  2535. 
Vancouver,  1784. 
Vancouver,  Captain,  S291. 
Vane,  Sir  F.,  Bart..  1777. 
Varcmbg,  163. 
Varennes,  1379. 
Varcnnes  de  Fenille,  1467. 
Varin,  M.,  1212. 
Varrel,  M.,  3471. 
Varro,  835. 
Vatican,  Rome,  515. 
VaUnius,  2112. 
Vauciuse,  1071. 
Vaud,  161. 

Vaughan.  Sir  Robert  W.,  1763. 
Vauquelin.  M.,  307. 
Veitch,  93. 
Veith,  Mr.,  1900. 
VeUtre,  9039. 
Velthetm,  Count,  148. 
Ventenat,  368. 
Venice,  549. 
Venus,  791. 
Vere,  Mr.,  1317.  - 
Vergaud,  aL,465. 
Verminden,  Sir  Coroeliusi,  2116. 
Vemont,  412. 
Vemey,  Sir  Harr^  1839. 
Vernon,  Henry,  9334. 
Vernon,  Mr.,  55. 
Verridres,  924^ 
VersaiUes,  140. 
Vorsnrit,  46. 

Verthema,  Ludorico,  785w 
Venumnus,  1388. 
Vcrulam,  9040. 
Vespasian,  83. 

Vedllard,  M.  Marccllin,  9432. 
Vialars,  M.,  9U97. 
Vicar  of  Puddington.  l7aS. 
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Vicar'i  Hill,  1761. 
Victor  Jacqucmont,  &*3l. 
Vieil-Harcourt,  il21. 
Vienna,  147. 
Viera,  ii^iS^ 

Vicu-iicaux,  at  Chatelaine,  16a 
Villa  F'aniese,  Rome,  6S5. 
Villalpando,  1124. 
VillarcAi,  M.,  169. 
Villars,  769. 
Villaw  Cotterets,  1397. 
Vil  lars.cn.  Morie,  162. 
Ville  d* Airry,  27S. 
VJMera.  625. 
Villers  le  Bacle,  1362. 
Vilnaorin,  M.,  137. 
Vinadio,  744. 
Vlnlng  Mr.,  97. 
Virgil,  21. 
-Virgin  Mary,  8^. 
,  T^irgin  Mary,  Monastery  of,  2109. 
Virginia,  5'J2. 
Vishnu,  792. 
Vitelliut,  Emperor,  54L 
Vitre,  1774. 
Vltruvlus,  21. 
Voltaire,  163. 
Vomonia.  1829. 
Von  Buch,  1694. 
Von  Ittner,  677. 
Von  Josika,  BaroDess,  1210. 
Vortigern,  2086. 
Vrigiiy,  137. 
Vuimfen,  near  the  Neckcr,  201S. 

W. 

Wachcmetster,  Count  Trolle,  15a. 

Wacton,  1747. 

Wade,  Dr.,  185. 

Wade,  Mr.,  14o8. 

Wadie,  Mr.,  389. 

Wager,  Sir  Charles,  62. 

Wahlenberg,  1486. 

Walieflcld  Lodge,  29a 

Walcot  Hall,  2278. 

Wales,  Princess  Dowager  of,  5i. 

Wallter,  Dr.,  24.  (and  3&  other 


fallace,  1772. 
Wollaton  Hall,  1904 
Waller,  176S. 
Wallich.  Dr.,  173.  (and  33  other 

W[>lace«). 
allis,  John,  834. 
Walls,  Mr.,  SI 85. 
Walpole,  Sir  Robert,  61. 
Walsh,  Dr.,  172. 
Walshford  Bridge,  1771. 
Walsitigham,  1763. 
Walsiiigham,  Lady,  1732. 
Walter,  John,  178k. 
Waller,  Thomas,  I2a 
Walter,  Mr.,  2512. 
Waltham  Abbey,  244^ 
Walthamstow,  772. 
Wallher.  1872. 
Walton,  918. 
Walton  House,  270. 
Walton,  Lord  Tankerville's,  71 
Walton  upon  Thames,  373. 
Wangenbeim,  187,». 
Warberg,  870. 

Warblington  Churchyard,  2092. 
Warburton,  485. 
Ward,  2485. 
Ward,  Mr.,  128. 
Ward,  Mrst,  113. 
Wardershare,  2U00. 
Wardour  Castle,  89a 
Wares,  M.,  l.'iS. 
Waring,  Mr.,  2087. 
Warminster,  2168. 
Warner,  Henry  Lee,  1815. 
Warner,  Mr.,  882. 
Warnswortb  Hall,  \Mi. 
Warrington,  1458. 


Warsaw,  159. 

Warwick  Castle,  1003. 

Wasbotten,  2302. 

Washington,  192. 

Water  Walk,  Magdalen  College, 

Oxford,  1767. 
Waterbeach,  1524. 
Waterer,  Mr.,  1136. 
Waterford,  500. 
Watson,  190. 

Watson,  Dr.  Sir  William,  40. 
Watts,  74. 
WattM,  Mr.,  2413. 
Weare  Giflbrd,  1758. 
Webb,  Cai>tain  W.  &,  2344. 
Webb,  Philip  Barker,  119. 
Webb,  Philip  Carteret,  7a 
Webb  and  Berthelot,  1914u 
Webster,  Mr..  1800. 
Webster,  J.,  1732. 
Wedgenock  Park,  177a 
Wei  he  and  Nees  vou  £senbeck,734. 
Weimar,  2060. 

Weimar.  Grand  Duke  of,  1488. 
Weir,  James,  104. 
Weir,  John,  101 
Welbank,  Captain,  SS5. 
Welbeck,  238<k 
Wclbcck  Abbej',  1849. 
Welbeck.  Duke  of  Portland's  Park 

at,  17()n. 
Weld,  Isaac,  1903. 
Welhngton.  Duke  of,  1317. 
Well*.  W.,  1172.  .♦ 
WcmyM  Castle,  1226. 
Wend  land,  M.,  151. 
Wendland,  298. 
Wentworth  House,  KM. 
Werncck,  M.,  418. 
West,  Counsellor,  114. 
West  Dean,  275. 
West  Felton,  2082. 
West  Ham,  1458. 
West,  Mr.,  58, 
West  Plean.  716. 
Westbury,  1967. 
Western  Isles  of  Shiant,  1115. 
Westminster  Abbey,  1747. 
Westminster  Hall,  1777. 
WestminHter  Palace,  1353. 
Westun,  80. 
Weston  Lodge,  UGi. 
Weston,  Sir  Richard,  787. 
Westwick  House,  2219. 
Westwood,  J.  O.,  1482. 
Weymouth,  Lord.  2282. 
Whately,  Mr.,  1331. 
Whatton  House,  1227. 
Wheeler,  80. 

Wheeler,  Sir  George,  Bart,  400. 
Whim,  2297.. 
Whinfleld  Park,  1771. 
Whitaker,  Mr.,  21. 
White,  1819. 
White,  Gilbert,  1758. 
White  Hart,  1761. 
White  Hart  Forest,  175a 
White  Hills,  1115. 
White,  J.,  2197. 
White  Knights,  265.  (and  84  other 

placesV 
White,  Mr.,  2294. 
White,  Thomas,  2359. 
White  of  Selborne,  20e& 
White,  T.  H.,  25. 
White,  Thomas,  2373. 
Whitehall,  787. 
Whitlaw,  Mr,  9068. 
Whitiey,  lia 
Whitley  Abbey,  266. 
WhiUteble,  367. 
Whittinghamc,  122a 
Whitton,  29t.  (and  41  other  places). 
Whitton  Place,  Twickenham,  18S7. 
Wiborg,  Professor,  2089. 
Wicklow,  Earl  o^  113. 
WickstrAm,  Dr.,  1593. 


Wifnm,  J.  W.,  17RS. 
Wigk^  Ormiston.  103. 
WifoWk,  Sir  Henry,  813. 
Wilderness  Blair,  84a 
Wilhelm,  2143. 
Wilhem»h6e,  148. 
Wilkesborough,  2212. 
Wilksworth,  1527. 
Willdenow,  189.  (and  85  other 

places). 
Willemet,  C.  L.,  542. 
Willey  Park,  1190. 
William  III.,  61. 
William  of  Waynflcet,  1768. 
William  RuHis,  1750. 
William  thttkConqueror,  1719. 
Williams,  Mr.,  Pitmaaton,  1209. 
Williams,  E.  A.,  57. 
Williams,  Rev.  T.,  430. 
WilliaiM,  Wm.,  1840. 
Williamson,  2026. 
Willis,  1754. 
Willows,  963. 
Wilmington,  1884. 
Wilmington,  Lord,  62. 
Wilmot,  49. 
Wilna,  410. 
Wilson,  86. 
Wilson,  Mr.,  831. 
Wilson,  Professor,  1701. 
Wilton,  60. 
Wilton  House,  1905. 
Wiltshire  Downs,  2163. 
Wimbush,  1784. 
Wimbledon,  69& 
Wimbledon  Common,  997. 
Wimbleton  House,  1133. 
Wimpole,  841. 
Winch,  237. 
Winchester,  1761. 
Winchester,  Virginia,  1143. 
Winchester,  Bishop  of,  6^ 
Windsor,  1395. 
Windsor  Castle,  368. 
Windsor  Forest,  17.54. 
Windsor,  Vermont,  423. 
Windston,  2118. 
Winter,  256. 
Wlnton,  aXX). 
Wmwick  HaU,  184a 
Wirtemberg,  372. 
Wirtemberg.  Duke  of,  8102. 
W^sbaden,  1732. 
Wise,  Henr}',  4& 
WisUr,  Caspar,  647. 
Wistman's,  or  Wekhman's,  Wood. 

1757. 
Witham,  1262. 
Withering,  Dr.,  686. 
Wythemiarsh  Green,  700. 
Withers,  W.,  612. 
Withy  Park,  1778. 
Witser,  2358. 
Woburn   Abbey,  1457.  (and  108 

other  places). 
Woburn  Farm,  7a 
Woburn  Park,  2183. 
Wohlgemuth,  1336. 
Woking,  1747. 
Wolf,  699. 

Wollaston,  Dr.,  197a 
Wolsey,  Cardinal,  2466. 
Wolstonecroft.  Mary,  8301. 
Wolverton  Hall,  29a 
Wood,  40. 
Wood,  Hugh,  104. 
Wood,  John.  1404. 
Woodfield,  383. 
Woodford,  1458. 
WoodhaU,  389. 
Woodhouse  Lee,  515. 
Woodlands,  815. 
Woodlands,  New  Forest,  179S. 
Woods,  168. 
Woods,  Joseph.  790. 
Woods,  Mr.,  of  Camberwell,  387. 
1  Woods,  Mr.  Maresfield,  757. 
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Wooddde,  iMftr  Httfldd,  2209. 

Woodstock,  1663. 

Woodicock,  Kilkoioy,  4S7. 

Woodtborpe,  IMl. 

WoodvUle,  485. 

Woodward,  1223. 

Woolgar,  Mr..  1458. 

WooUinoton,  419. 

Woolwich,  175a 

Woolwich  Dockyard,  2392. 

Wooton,  45. 

WooitoD,  175S. 

Wootton,  LadT,  Canterbury,  2586. 

WoottOD,  Lord,  40. 

Wordiworth,  1255. 

Worktop  Manor.197& 

Workiop  Park,  1767. 

WorlUi,  148.  (and  44  other  placet). 

Wormleytmry,  254. 

Worthing.  963. 

WoroQsow,  Count,  159. 

Wrench  of  Fulham,506. 

WrighttoD,  Hon.  Mn.,  1843. 


Writtle  Park,  189a. 
Wrottlesley  Hall,  2427. 
Wrottetley  House,  841. 
Wrozton,  2072. 
Wroxton  Abbey.  1219. 
Wyndham,  Mr.,  of  Fdbrigg,  1968. 

X. 

Xalapa,  1122L 
Xenopbon.  1132. 
Xerxet,  2037. 

Y. 
Tardley  Chaae,  1764. 
Yardley  L«Mlge,  1764. 
Yair,  1226. 

Yalomenak,  Palaoe  of,  635. 
Yarmouth,  1325. 
Yates,  ReT.  Richard,  1783. 
Yetter,  419. 
Yew.Tree  Island,  S080. 
Yvetot,  1774. 
York,  131. 
York,  Duke  of,  95. 


York  House,  Twickenham,  4Ga. 

Yoaghall,  963. 

Toung,  Arthur,  122& 

Yottng,  Dr.,  288. 

Young.  Mr.,  114. 

Young,  James,  of  PiClbur,  2386. 

Young.  WUllam,  83. 

Young,  Meisn.,  Epsom,  388. 

Z. 

Zaccbeui,  418. 

Zara,6g7. 

Zeb,  792. 

Zecher,  1486. 

Zeln  ool  Kuddul  Bridge  in  La- 

dakh,243L 
Zenobia,  Queen  of  Pahnyra,  llffi. 
Zcnool  Abudeen,  2430. 
Zeyer,  M.,  153. 
Zofingen,  162. 
Zoroaster,  512. 
Zug,  2538. 
Zurich,  161. 
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